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Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara:  Werke  in  Audese,  ed. 
H.  Strigl,  6  vols.,  Vienna,  1904-07. 

Adam  of  Bremen:  P.  W.  Kohlmann,  Adam  von 
Bremen f  Leipsic,  1909. 

Adenet,  W.  F.:  See  below,  God. 

Africa:  S.  A.  Donaldson,  Church  Life  and  Thought 
in  North  Africa,  A.D.  200,  London,  1909. 
J.  C.  Lambert,  Miaaionary  Heroes  in  Africa, 
Philadelphia,  1909. 

Agriculture,  Hebrew:  F.  Lundgreen,  Die  Be- 
nuUung  der  Pflamenwelt  in  der  alUestament- 
lichen  Religion,  Giessen,  1908. 

AiNGER,  A.:  E.  Sichel,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Alfred 
Ainger,  London,  1910. 

AuEANDRO,  G.:  J.  Paquier,  Lettres  famili^es  de 
Jerome  AUandro  (I6IO-4O),  Paris,  1909. 

Amorites:  a.  T.  Clay,  Amurru,  the  Home  of  the 
Northern  Semites;  a  Study  showing  that  the 
Religion  and  Culture  of  Israel  are  not  of  Baby- 
lonian Origin,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

Axderson,  G.:  Hitherto  Untold,  New  York,  1910. 

Akdrewes,  L.  :  An  edition  of  his  Manual  for  the 
Sick  is  published.  New  York,  1909. 

Angeus:  T.  Laval,  Le  Monde  invisible,  ou  traiU 
dogmatique  et  ascetique  des  anges,  Paris,  1909. 

Angelus:  The  Anqelus  and  the  Regina  Coeli;  with 
a  few  short  Notes,  explanatory  and  historical. 
New  York,  1910. 

Apocrypha:  H.  M.  Hughes,  The  Ethics  of  Jewish 
Apocryphal  Literature,  London,  1909. 

Apologetics:  E.  Boutraux,  Science  and  Religion 
in  Contemporary  Philosophy,  London,  1909. 
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plicity of  the  Christian  Faith,  Boston,  1909. 
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Truth,  New  York,  1909. 
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an  Examination  of  the  more  important  Argu^ 
mentsfor  and  against  Believing  in  Christianity, 
New  York,  1909. 
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ib.,  1909. 

Arabia:  O.  Weber,  Eduard  Glaser^s  Forschungs- 
reisen  in  Svdarabien,  Leipsic,  1909. 

Arianism:  D.  H.  von  Schubert,  Das  dlteste  germa- 
nische  Christentum,  oder  der  sogenannten 
**Ariani8mus"  der  Germanen,  Tubingen, 
1909. 


Aristotle  :  The  Works  of  Aristotle  are  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  editorship  of  J. 
A.  Smith  and  W.  D.  Ross;  of  this  series 
there  have  appeared  the  Parva  naturalia, 
De  lineus  insecobilibus,  Metaphysica. 
I.  By  water,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  (Text, 
Introduction,  Transl.),  London,  1908-1909. 

Arnold,  T.  :  H.  M.  Butler,  Ten  Great  and  Good  Men, 
New  York,  1909. 

Art  and  Church:  L.  von  Sybel,  Christliche  Antike, 
EinfUhrung  in  die  altchristliche  Kunst,  vol.  ii., 
Plastik,  Architektur,  und  Malerei,  Marbuig, 
1909. 

AsBURY,  F.:  G.  P.  Mains,  Francis  Asbury,  London, 
1910. 

Athan ASIAN  Creed:  W.  Hay,  The  Athanasian 
Creed,  London,  1909. 

Atonement:  E.  DeW.  Burton,  and  J.  M.  P.  and 
G.  B.  Smith,  Biblical  Ideas  of  Atonement, 
Chicago,  1909. 

Augustine:  Scripta  contra  DonatisAas,  pars  iii.,  ed. 
M.  Petschenig,  Vienna,  1910. 

Baalbek:   K.  Maurer,  Baalbek,  Darmstadt,  1909. 

Bacon,  B.  W.  :   See  below,  John  the  Apostle. 

Bacon,  R:  Liber  primus  Communium  naturalium; 
Partes  prima  et  secunda  ed.  R.  Steele,  New 
York,  1909,  also  Metaphysica,  de  viciis  conn 
tractis  in  studio,  ib.,  1909. 

Banks,  L.  A.:  The  Problems  of  Youth;  A  Series  of 
Discourses  for  Young  People  on  Themes  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  New  York,  1909. 

Barnabas:  J.  M.  Heer,  Die  versio  Latina  des  Barnes 
basbriefes  und  ihr  Verhdltnis  zur  altlateini- 
schen  Bibel,  Freiburg,  1908. 

Bellarmine:  J.  de  la  Servi^re,  La  TfUologie  de  Bel- 
larmine,  Paris,  1909. 

Bible  Text:  Der  Codex  Boemerianus  der  Briefe  des 
Apostels  Pavlus  in  Lichtdruck  nachgebildel, 
Leipsic,  1909. 

Bible  Versions:  H.  von  Soden,  Das  lateinische 
Neue  Testament  in  Afrika  zur  Zeit  Cyprians, 
inTU,  xxxiii.,  Leipsic,  1909. 
Die  aramdischen  Bibel-Versionen  (Targumim) ; 
Targum  Jonatan  ben  Uzziel  und  Targum  Jeru- 
salem, Text,  Umschrift,  und  uAersetzung 
.  .  .  von  M.  Altschuler,  vol.  i.,  Genesis, 
Vienna,  1909. 
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Tfie  Octaieuch  in  Ethiopic,  According  to  the  Text 
of  the  Paris  Codez,  With  the  Variants  of  Five 
Other  MSS.f  ed.  J.  O.  Boyd,  part  i.,  Genesis, 
in  Bibliotheca  Abessinica,  ed.  E.  Littmann, 
Leyden,  1909. 

S.  Feist,  Etymologisches  Wdrterbuch  der  goti- 
schen  Sprache,  mit  EinschLuss  der  sogenannten 
Krimgotischen,  part  ii.,  Halle,  1909. 

BiBUCAL  Criticism:  P.  Fiebig,  Aufgaben  der 
neutestamenilichen  Forschung  in  der  Gegenwart, 
Lcipsic,  1909. 

BiBUCAL  Theology:    A.  Schlatter,  Die  Theologie 

des  Neuen  Testaments,  vol.  i.,  Das  Wort  Jesu, 

Stuttgart,  1908. 
S.  E.  Keeble,  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  BibU, 

New  York,  1909. 
F.  S.  Schenck,  The  Sociology  of  the  Bible,  ib., 

1909. 
M.   Dibelius,  Die  Geisterwelt  im  Glauben  des 

Pavlus,  Gettingen,  1909. 
J.  Adams,  IsraeVs  Ideal;   or  Studies  in  0.  T. 

Theology,  Edinburgh,  1910. 

BOTTOME^  Maroaret:  Heart  to  Heart  Letters;  being 
Eikacts  from  the  Letters  of  Margaret  Bottome 
to  a  Son,  New  York,  1910. 

BouRiGXON  DE  LA  PoRTE,  A.:  A.  R.  Macewen, 
Antoinette  Bourignon,  Quietist,  London,  1909. 

Buddhism:  H.  Hackmann,  Buddhism  as  a  Religion; 
its  Historical  Development  and  present  Con- 
ditions, London,  1909. 

Burial:  S.  Klein,  Tod  und  Begrdbnis  in  PaldsHna 
zur  Zeit  der  Tannaiter,  Berlin,  1909. 

Butler,  IT.  M. :  Ten  Great  and  Good  Men.  Lectures, 
Mew  York,  1909. 

Cabala:  Seplier  ha-Zohar.  Le  Livre  de  la  splenr- 
deur.  Doctrine  6sot4rique  des  Isradites,  Paris, 
1909. 

Calvin,  J.:  A.  ROe^,  Die  Beziehungen  Calvins  zu 
Heinrich  BuUxnger  und  der  von  ihm  geleiteten 
zilrcherischen  Kirche,  Zurich,  1909. 

Campbell,  A.:  J.  Egbert,  Alexander  Campbell  and 
Christian  Lib^y,  St.  Louis,  1909. 

Campiox,  E.:    Works,  ed.  P.  Vivian,  Oxford,  1909. 

Ckmeteries:  J.  Wilpert,  Die  Papstardber  und  die 
CdcilieTujryft  in  der  Katakombe  des  heiligen 
Kallistus,  Freiburg,  1909. 

Chase,  F.  H.:  Confirmation  in  the  Apostolic  Age, 
London,  1909. 

China:  See  below,  Korea. 

S.  P.  Conger,  Letters  from  China,  London,  1909. 
J.  J.  M.  Degroot,  The  Religion  of  the  Chinese, 

New  York,  1910. 
Feng-Shen-Yen-L      Die    Metamorphosen    der 

Gdtter.     Aus  dem  Chinesischen  ...  by  W. 

Grube,  vol.  i.,  Leyden,  1909. 

Christmas:  R.  Beck,  Das  heilige  Weihnachtsfest, 
Regensburg,  1909. 

Christology:  J.  C.  Granbery,  Outline  of  iV.  T. 
Christology,  Chicago,  1909. 

Church:  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  Studies  in  Religion  and 
Theology;  The  Church  in  Idea  and  in  History, 
London  and  New  York,  1910. 

Church  History:    S.  A.  Donaldson.     See  above, 

Africa. 
K.  Heussi,  Komvendium  der  Kirchengeschichte, 

2d  half,  2d  di\4sion,  Aufkldrung.    Neueste 

Zeit,  Tubingen,  1909. 
A.  C.  Flick,  The  Rise  of  the  MedioBval  Church, 

London,  1909. 


Clement  VII.:  C.  F.  Young.  The  Medici,  I  435- 
493.  London.  1909. 

Clement  of  Rome:  H.  Hemmer,  CUment  de  Rome, 
epttre  aux  Corinthiens.  Homdie  du  ii,  Mde, 
Paris,  1909. 

Colbnso,  J.  W.:  a.  T.  Wiigman,  Life  of  James 
Green,  London,  1909.  (Dr.  James  Green 
was  uie  archopponent  of  Colenso,  and  this 
book  in  dealing  with  Green  throws  much 
Ught  on  Colenso. 

Coicparative  Religion:  W.  S.  Lilly,  Many  Mat^ 
sums;  being  Studies  in  Ancient  Religions  and 
Modem  Thought,  London,  1907. 

F.  B.  Jevons,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Comparative  Religion,  New  York,  1908. 

W.  O.  E.  Oesterly,  The  EvoluHon  of  the  Messi- 
anic  Idea.  A  Study  in  Comparative  Religion, 
London,  1908. 

G.  Galloway,  The  Principles  of  Rdigiaus  De- 
velopment, ib.,  1909. 

R.  R.  Marett,  The  Threshold  of  Religion,  ib., 
1909. 

E.  Mode,  Die  Menschenopfer  bei  den  Germanen, 
in  tne  Abhandlungen  of  the  Royal  Saxon 
Academy,  Philolc^cal-historical  class,  vol. 
xxxvii.,  no.  17,  1909. 

F.  Cumont,  Les  Religions  orientales  dans  le 
paganisme  romain,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1909. 

W.  St.  C.  Tisdall,  Comparative  Religion,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 

Conder,  C.  R.:  The  City  of  Jerusalem,  London,  1909. 

Confirmation.    See  above,  Chase. 

Confucius:  L.  H.  SchQtz,  Die  hohe  Lehre  des  Con- 
fucius, Frankfort,  1909. 

Conscience:  G.  Hughes.  Conscience  and  Criticism, 
London,  1909. 

Constantinople:  E.  M.  Antoniadi,  Besckreibung 
der  Hagia  Sophia  in  KonstanJtinopd,  vol.  i., 
Paris,  1909. 

Conwell,  R.  H.:  He  Goeth  before  you,  Cleveland, 
1910. 

CosMAS  Indicopleustes:  The  Christian  Topoaraphy 
of  Cosmos  .  ,  ,  ,  ed,  with  Geographical  Notes 
by  E.  O.  Winstedt,  Cambridge,  1910. 

Councils:  C.  J.  Hefele,  New  French  transl.  of  the 
ConcUiengeschichte,  Histoire  des  condles^uf^- 
mented  with  notes,  vols.  i.  .  .  .  iii.  1,  Pans, 
1907-09. 

Creation:  W.  F.  Warren,  The  Earliest  Cosmologies, 
New  York,  1909. 

Creighton,  M.:  Lessons  from  the  Cross,  London, 
1910. 

Dante:  W.  H.  V.  Reade,  The  Moral  System  of 
Dante's  Inferno,  New  York,  1909. 

P.  Toynbee,  Dante  in  English  Literature  from 
Chaucer  to  Cary,  2  vols.,  ib.,  1909. 

Quaistio  de  aqua  et  terra,  ed.  and  transl.  C.  L. 
Shadwell,  ib.,  1910. 

Deaconess:  W.  M.  Tippy,  The  Socialized  Church, 
New  York,  1909. 

Divorce:  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Divorce  ;  a  Study  in 
Social  Causation,  New  York,  1909. 

DobschCtz,  E.  von:  The  Apostolic  Age,  London, 
1909. 

Doctrine,  History  of:  O.  Pfleiderer,  The  Devel- 
opment of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant, 
New  York,  1909. 

DoDS,  M.:  Christ  and  Man,  ed.  H.  R.  Mackintosh, 
London,  1909. 
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Driybr,  S.  R.:  Modem  Research  as  Illustrating  the 
Bible,  London,  1909;  Introduction  to  the 
...  0.  r.,  10th  ed.,  1909. 

Eddy,  M.  B.  G.:  G.  Milmine,  The  Life  of  Mary  Baker 
G.  Eddy  and  the  History  of  Christian  Science, 
New  York,  1909. 

Eou,  E.:  Schweizerische  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  i., 
161^26,  Zurich,  1909. 

Egypt:    J.  O.   Bevan,  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians. 

Their   History,    Antiquities,   Language,   etc., 

London,  1910. 
E.  Naville,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  ib.,  1909. 
E.  A.  W.  Budee,  new  ed.  of  his  transl.  of  the 

Book  of  the  Dead,  ib.,  1909. 

Egypt  Exploration  P^und:  E.  Naville,  The  Temple 
of  Deir  el  Bdhari,  London,  1909.  The 
Monkey  Tomb  and  the  Gold  Tomb,  by  T.  M. 
Davis.  King  SipfUah  and  Queen  TansorU, 
by  G.  Maspero.  The  Excavations  of  1905-07, 
by  E.  Ayrton,  ib.,  1909. 

England,  Church  of:   C.  S.  Carter,  The  English 
Church  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  New  York, 
1909. 
Church  Congress  held  at  Swansea  Oct.  4-8, 1909, 
Official  Report,  London,  1909. 

EfistoiuE  Obscurorum  Virorum:  The  ixUin  Text, 
loith  an  English  Rendering,  NoteSj  and  an 
Historical  Introduction  by  Francis  Green 
Stokes,  London,  1909. 

Erskine,  T.  :  H.  M.  Butler,  TerCGreat  and  Good  Men, 
New  York,  1909. 

EusEBius  OF  Ossarea:  Kirchengeschichte.  Die 
lateinische  Uthersetzung  des  Rufinus  bearbeitet 
.  .  .  von  T.  Monunsen,  part  3,  Einleitungen, 
Uebersichten  und  Register,  Leipsic,  1909. 

EbcoRCisif:  F.  J.  DOlger,  Der  Excrcismus  im  dUr 
chrisaichen  Ta^frUual,  Paderbom,  1909. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah:  G.  Jahn,  Die  BUcher  Ezra 
{A  und  B)  und  Nehemja  .  .  .  ,  mit  Erkld- 
rungen  der  einschldgigen  Prophetenstellen  und 
einem  Anhang  mber  hebrdische  Eigennamen, 
Leyden,  1909. 

Fairbairn,  a.  M.  :  See  above,  Church. 

Faith:  R.  J.  Drummond,  Faith's  Certainties,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 
G.  Hoffmann,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Fides  impli- 
dta,  Leipsic,  1909. 

FtNiLON,  F.:  M.  Cagnac,  F^n^Ion.  Etudes  critiques, 
Paris,  1909. 

FiCKER,  p.  J.:  Anfdnge  reformatorischer  Bibelaus- 
legung,  i.,  ptirts  1-2,  Luther*s  Vorlesung  aber 
den  Rdmerbrief  1676-1676,  Leipsic,  1908. 

Fox,  W.  J.:  R.  Gamett,  The  Life  of  W.  J.  Fox, 
Public  Teacher  and  Social  Reformer,  1786- 
1864,  New  York,  1910. 

Franck.  Saint,  of  Sales:  M.  Hamon,  Vie  de  S. 
Francis  de  Sales,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1909. 

Friends,  Society  op:   Elizabeth  B.  Emmott,  The 
Story  of  Quakerism,  London,  1908. 
Amelia  B.  Gummere,  The  Quaker  in  the  Forum, 
Philadelphia,  1910. 

Future  Punishment:  W.  R.  Savage,  The  Resur- 
rection of  Judgment  (St.  John  v.  29  R.  F.); 
or.  Eternal  not  Endless  Punishment  the  Doo- 
tnne  of  Holy  Writ,  London,  1909. 

Gasvie,  A.  E.:  Ltfe  and  Teaching  of  Paid,  Edin- 
buii^  1910. 


Gelzer,  H,  1:  Add  to  the  works  by  him  Sextus 
Julius  Africanus,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1880-98; 
Ausgewdhlte  Heine  Schriften,  1907;  Byzanr- 
tinische  Kulturgeschichte,  1909,  the  last  two 
ed.  his  son  Heinrich. 

Geneva:  C.  Borgeaud,  Histoire  de  VUniversiU  de 
Genh)e,  Geneva,  1909. 

God:   W.  F.  Adeney,  The  Christian  Conception  of 
God.  London,  1909.     ' 
L.  Hill,  The  Two  Great  Questions;  The  Existence 
of  God  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soid,  Chicago, 
1909. 

Goi/rz,  E.  Freiherr  von  der:  Add  to  the  works 
by  him  Ignatius  von  AnHoch,  in  TU,  xiii.  3 
(1895);  Nachrichten  aus  dem  evangdischen 
Prediger seminar,  Wittenberg,  1909. 

GoLTZ,  H.  Freiherr  von  der:  Kirche  und  Stoat, 
and  Grundlagen  der  christlichen  SozialrEthik, 
hoih  ed.  his  son,  Berlin,  1907-08. 

Gore,  C.  :  Orders  and  Unity,  London  and  New  York, 
1910. 

Gospel  and  Gospels:  C.  G.  Montefiore,  The  Synop- 
tic Gospels  .  .  .  with  Introduction  and  Com- 
mentary, additional  Notes  by  I.  Abrahams, 
vols,  i.-ii.,  London,  1909. 

W.  Fairweather,  The  Background  of  the  Gos- 
pels; or  Judaism  in  the  Period  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  New  York,  1909. 

J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horce  synopticce.  Contributions 
to  the  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Problems,  2d  ed.. 
New  York,  1910. 

Gottheil,  R.  J.  H.:  Semitic  Study  Series,  ed.  R.  J. 
H.  Gottheil  and  M.  Jastrow  Jr.,  Leyden,  1909. 

Graffon,  C.  C.  :  A  Journey  Godward  ofDovlos  lesou 
Christou  (a  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ),  Milwau- 
kee, 1910  (autobiography). 

Hades:  M.  Landau,  Hdlle  und  Fegfeuer  in  Volks- 
glaube,  Dichtung  und  Kircherdehre,  Heidel- 
berg, 1909. 

Hall,  T.  C.  :  Social  Solutions  in  the  Light  of  Christian 
Ethics,  New  York,  1910. 

Hamburg,  Archbishopric  of:  F.  Curschmann,  Die 
aUeren  Papsturkunden  des  Erzbistums  Ham- 
burg, Hamburg,  1909. 

Hammurabi:  A.  Ungnad,  Keilschrifttexte  der  Gesetze 
Hammurapis.  A  lUographie  der  Stele  sowie  der 
altbabylontschen,  assyrischen  und  neubabylo- 
nischen  Fragmenta,  Leipsic,  1909. 
J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Hammurabis  Gesetz, 
vol.  iii.,  ib.,  1909. 

Harmony  op  the  Gospels:  H.  M.  Loudon,  The 
Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, London,  1909. 

Hartmann,  K.  R.  E.  von:  O.  Braun,  Eduard  von 
Hartmann,  Stuttgart,  1909. 

Hawaiian  Islands:  N.  B.  Emerson,  Unwritten 
Literature  of  Hawaii;  The  Sacred  Songs  of  the 
Hula,  collected  and  transl.  vrith  Notes  and  an 
Account  of  the  Hula,  Washington,  1909. 

Heinrici,  K.  F.  G.:  Beitrdgezur  Geschichte  und  Er- 
kldrung  des  N.  T.,  vol.  v.,  Des  Petrus  von 
Laodicea  Erkl&rung  des  MaUhdusevangeliums, 
Leipsic,  1908. 

Hexateuch:  F.  A.  Jones,  The  Dates  of  Genesis, 
London,  1909. 
W.  Engelkemper,  Heiligtum  und  Opferstdtten 
in  den  Gesetzen  des  Pentateuch,  raderbom, 
1909. 
W.  A.  Van  Es,  De  Eigendom  in  den  Pentateuch, 
Kempen,  1909. 
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H.  M.  Wiener,  Essays  in  PerUateuchal  CriHci^m, 
Oberlin,  1910  (restates  the  conservative 
position). 

HiBBERT  Lectures:  1909,  W.  James,  Pluralistic 
Universe,  London  and  New  York,  1909. 

Hinduism:  R.  B.  L.  B.  Nath,  The  Bhagwad  Gita 
in  Modem  Life,  Calcutta,  1909. 

HoBBES,  T.:  In  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi.  785 
sqq.,  New  York,  1909. 

Holland:  G.  W.  Edwards,  Holland  of  To-day,  New 
York,  1909. 
Jaarboek    der    Vereeni^ng    t>oor    nederhTulsch- 
luthersche  KerkgeschxedeniSy  ed.,  J.  W.  Pont, 
Amsterdam,  1909. 

Holy  Spirit:  A.  C.  Dawncr,  The  Mission  and  Min- 
istration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  London,  1909. 

Homiletics:  A.  S.  Hoyt,  The  Preacher;  his  Person, 
Method,  and  Message,  New  York,  1909. 

HoRSLET,  S. :  H.  H.  Jebb,  A  Great  BisJiop  of  One 
Hundred  Years  ago.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Samuel  Horsley,  London,  1909. 

HoRT,  F.  J.  A.:  The  Epistle  of  St.  James;  Greek 
Text,  Introduction,  and  Commentary  as  far  as 
iv.  7,  London,  1909,  New  York,  1910. 

HuLSEAN  Lectures:  1909-10,  W.  E.  Chadwick, 
Social  Relationships  in  the  Light  of  Christian^ 
ity,  London,  1910. 

Hume,  D.:  In  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi.  819 
sqq.,  New  York,  1909. 

Idealism:   C.  Werner,  Aristote  et  Vid^alism  platoni- 
cien,  Paris,  1909. 
R.  C.  Eucken,  Christianity  and  the  New  Idealism, 
New  York,  1909. 

Ignatius  op  Loyola:    See  below,  Jesuits. 

J.  Thompson,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  ed.  J.  H. 
Pollen,  London,  1909,  New  York,  1910. 

Immortauty:  See  above,  God. 

Incense:  E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley,  A  History  of  the  Use 
of  Incense  in  Divine  Worship,  London,  1909. 

India:  S.  von  Ketkar,  The  History  of  Caste  in  India; 
Evidence  of  tfie  Laws  of  Manu  on  the  Social 
Conditions  in  India  during  the  third  Century 
A.  D.,  vol.  i..  New  York,  1909. 

A.  Lillie,  India  in  Primitive  Christianity,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 

Infalubility  of  the  Pope:  W.  J.  S.  Simpson, 
Roman  Catholic  Opposition  to  Papal  Infal- 
libility, London,  19Cf9. 

Inqe,  W.  R.  :  Faith  and  its  Psychology,  London,  1909, 
New  York,  1910. 

Isaac  of  Nineveh:  De  perfcctione  rdigiosa,  ed. 
P.  Bedjan,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Israel,  History  of:  E.  E.  Jesscl,  The  Unknown 
History  of  the  Jews.  Discovered  from  the  an- 
cient Records  and  Monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  London,  1909. 

J.  H.  Kann,  Geschichte  der  judischen  Literatur,  2 
vols.,  2d  ed.,  Hamburg,  1909. 

N.  Slouschz,  The  Renaissance  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture (1743-1886),  Philadelphia,  IIKM). 

H.  Brody  and  K.  Albrecht,  The  New  Hebrew 
School  of  Poets  of  the  Spanish  Arabian  Epoch, 
London,  1909. 

O.  A.  Tofteen,  The  Historic  Exodus,  Chicago, 
1909. 

B.  H.  Alford,  Old  Testament  History  and  Litera- 
ture, Loudon,  1910. 


D.  W.  Amram,  The  Makers  of  Hebrew  Books  in 
Italy;  being  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Printing  Press,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

A.  T.  Clay,  Amurru,  the  Home  of  the  Northern 
Semites;  a  Study  showing  that  the  Religion  and 
Culture  of  Israel  are  not  of  Babylonian  Origin, 
ib.,  1910. 

N.  D.  Davis,  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Barbados,  ib.,  1910. 

Jainism:  U.  D.  Barodia,  History  and  Literature  of 
Jainism,  London,  1909. 

James:  See  above,  Hort. 
Japan:  See  l>elow,  Korea. 

H.  B.  Montgomer>%  Tlie  Empire  of  the  East. 

A  simple  Account  of  Japan  as  it  was,  is  and 

will  be,  Chicago,  1909. 

Jefferson,  C.  E.:  Talks  on  High  Themes  for  Young 
Christians,  Boston,  1909. 

Jesuits:  In  Cambridqe  Modem  History,  vi.,  386 
sqq.,  591  sqq.,  New  York.  1909. 

A.  Astrian,  Historia  dc  la  Compafiia  de  Jesus  en 
la  Asistencia  de  Espana,  vol.  iii.,  Madrid,  1909. 

P.  von  Hoensbroech,  14  Jahre  Jesuit.  Per- 
sdnliches  und  gru7idsdtzlicfies,  Leipsic,  1909. 

T.  Hughes,  The  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  North  America.  Colonial  and  Federal, 
London,  1909. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  imi>ortant 
sources  available  in  the  Monumenta  historica 
societatis  Jesu  in  course  of  publication  in 
several  series  at  Freiburg  since  1894,  of 
which  over  thirty  volumes  have  already 
been  published,  including  J.  A.  de  Polanco  s 
Vita  Ignatii  Loiolce  et  rerum  societatis  Jesu 
historia,  6  vols.,  1894-98,  and  several  series 
of  Epistolce. 

Jesus  Christ:  W.  Bauer,  Das  Leben  Jesu  im  Zeit- 
cUter     der     ncutcstamentlichen     Apokryphen, 
Tubingen,  11K)9. 
C.  Mommert,  Zur  Chronologic  des  Lebens  Jesu, 
I-«ipsic,  1909. 

Jesus  Christ,  Pictures  ...  of:  J.  Burns,  The 
Christ  Face  in  Art,  London,  1909. 

John  the  Apostle:  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gos- 
pel in  Research  and  Debate,  New  York,  1910. 

John  of  Sausbury:  C.  I.  Webb,  John  of  Salisbury, 
2  vols.,  Oxford,  1909. 

Kempis,  Tho.mas  a:  J.  Williams,  Thomas  of  Kern- 
pen,  London,  1909. 

King,  H.  C:  Tfie  Ethics  of  Jesus,  New  York,  1910; 
also  see  above,  Apologetics. 

Klikfoth,  T.  F.  D.:   E.  Haack,  Dr.  Theodor  Klie- 

foth,  1910. 

Kxox,  G.  W. :  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God; 
an  Interpretation  for  the  modern  Man,  Boston, 
1909. 

Korea:  H.  G.  Underwood,  The  Religions  of  Eastern 
Asia,  New  York,  1910. 
Miss  A.  L.  A.  Baird,  Daybreak  in  Korea,  New 

York,  1909. 

Ladd,  G.  T.  :  Knowledge,  Life,  and  Reality;  an  Essay 
in  Systematic  Philosophy,  New  York,  1910. 

Lamaism:    J.  Sheepshanks,  My  Life  in  Mongolia, 

Loudon,  1903. 
H.    Leder,    Das    gefieimnisvolle    Tibet.     Reise- 

friichte  aus  dcm  gcistlicfien  Reiche  des  Dalav- 

Lama,  I^ip.sic,  1909. 
S.  Hedin,  Transhimalaya,  New  York,  1909. 
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Lamennais,  H.  F.  R.  de:  Le  PrHre  et  Vami.  Let- 
trea  irUdites  de  Lamennais  d  la  baronne  Cotter, 
1818-64,  Paris,  1909. 

Lang,  A.:  Apharistische  Betrachiungen  iiber  das 
Kauaalproblemf  Cologne,  1909. 

Lea,  H.  C:  Die  Werke  tnm  Henry  Charles  Lea  und 
verwandie  Bucher,  Miinster,  1908. 

Leibnitz:  E.  R  :ck.  Die  leibniz'sche  Staatsidee, 
Tubingen,  1909. 

Leo  X.:  C.  F.  Young,  The  Medici,  i.  403-427. 
London,  1909. 

LrruRGics:    J.  B.  Wainewright,  The  Office  for  the 
Commemoration  of  Peter  and  Paul  according 
to  the  Byzantine  Rite,  London,  1909. 
A.  Franz,  Die  kirchliche  Benediktionen  im  Mit- 
telalter,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1910. 

Locke,  J. :  In  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi.  809 
sqq.,  New  York,  1909. 

Lombards:  C.  Blasel,  Die  WanderzOge  der  Lango- 
barden,  Breslau,  1909. 
F.  Dahn,  Kdnigthums  der  germanischen  Stdmme 
und  seine  Geschichte  bis  zur  Auflosung  des  kar- 
olingischen  Reiches,  vol.  xii.,  Die  Langobarden, 
Leipsic,  1909. 

Lord's  Prayer:  J.  D.  Jones,  The  Model  Prayer; 
a  Series  of  Expositions,  New  York,  1909. 

LiOS  von  Rom:  F.  E.  Clarice,  The  Gospel  in  Latin 
Lands.  Outline  Studies  of  Protestant  Work 
in  Latin  Countries  of  Europe  and  America, 
London  and  New  York,  1909. 

LiOURDEs:  P.  G.  Boissarie,  Heaven's  Recent  Won- 
ders; or,  the  Work  of  Lourdes,  New  York, 
1910. 
A.  Imbert-Goubeyre,  La  Stigmatisatian,  Vextase 
divine,  et  les  miracles  de  Lourdes,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1894. 

LuLLY,  Raymond:  O.  Keicher,  Raymundus  LvUus 
und  seine  Stellung  zur  arabischen  Philosophie, 
Monster,  1909. 

Luther,  M.:  H.  Denifle  and  A.  M.  Weiss,  Luther 
und  Luthertum  in  der  ersten  Eniwickelung, 
vol.  ii.,  Mainz,  1909. 

Lutherans:  See  above,  Holland. 

Mainz:  R.  Wenck,  Die  Stellung  des  Erzstiftes  Maim 
im  Gange  der  deutschen  Geschichte,  1909. 


Manx,  Manicheism:  C.  Salemann,  Manichdische 
Studien.  Die  mittelpersischen  Texte  in  .  .  , 
Transcription,  mil  Glossar  und  grammatischen 
Befnerkungen,  Leipsic,  1909. 

Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ:  B.  Bartmann, 
Christus  ein  Gegner  des  MarienkuUus  ?  Frei- 
burg, 1909. 

AL^terialism:  H.  Thoden  van  Velzen,  System  des 
religiosen  Materialismus,  Leyden,  1909. 

Matheson,  G.  :  St.  John's  Portrait  of  Christ,  London, 

1910. 
Mathews,  S.  :  The  Social  Gospel,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

Matilda,  Countess  op  Tuscany:  Nora  Duff,  Ma- 
tilda of  Tuscany,  London,  1909. 

^L\.TTHEw:  A  new  commentary  is  by  E.  E.  Ander- 
son, Edinburgh,  1909. 

Mediator:  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Jewish  Doc- 
trine of  Mediation,  London,  1910. 

Medo-Persia:  A.  HofiFmann-Kutschke,  Die  aU- 
persischen  Keilinschrifien  des  Grosskdnigs 
Ddrajawausch  L  bei  Behistun,  Stuttgart,  1909. 

Methodists:  W.  Burt,  Europe  and  Methodism, 
Cincinnati,  1909. 

Mid  rash:  M.  S.  Zuckermandel,  Tosefta,  Mischna 
und  Boraitha  in  ihrem  Verh&Unis  zu  einander, 
Oder  paliistinensische  und  babylonische  Hal- 
acha,  vol.  ii.,  Frankfort,  1909. 

Miucz  OF  Kremsier:  F.  H.  H.  V.  Ltitzow,  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Master  John  Hus,  pp.  27-37, 
London  and  New  York,  1909. 

Missions  to  the  Heathen:  A.  Launay,  Hist,  des 
missions  de  Chine,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1909. 

Modernism:  J.  H.  F.  Peile,  Ecdesia  discens:  the 
Church's  Lesson  from  the  Age,  New  York, 
1909. 

Moffat,  J.:  The  Second  Things  in  Life,  London, 
1910. 

Mohammed,   Mohammedanism:    J.   Schapiro,   Die 
haggadischen  Elemente  im  erzdhlenden   Teil 
des  Korans,  Strasburc,  1907. 
M.  Hartmann,    Der  Islam.  Geschichte,  Leipsic, 
1909. 

Monasticism  :  K.  Lake,  The  Early  Days  of  Monas- 
ticism  on  Mount  Athos,  London,  1909,  New 
York,  1910. 

Monte  Cassino:  E.  Caspar,  Petrus  Diaconus  und  die 
Monte  Cassineser  Fdlschungen,  Berlin,  1909. 
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BuDDENSiEO,  O.  G.  R.:  d.  at  Dresden  Oct.  13, 1908. 

Cabanas  y  Pages,  S.:  d.  Sept.  27,  1908. 

Deutsch,  S.  M.  :  d.  at  Berlin  July  4,  1909. 

DoDS,  M.:  d.  at  Edinburgh  Apr.  26, 1909. 

FiBHER,  G.  P. :  d.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  20, 1909. 

Foas,  C.  D. :  d,  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  29, 1910. 

Goltz,  E.  Freiherr  von  der:  since  1906  principal 
of  the  Predigerseminar  at  Wittenberg. 

Gre9SMANN,  H.:    became  extraordinary  professor 
of  O.  T.  exegesis  at  Berlin,  1906. 


Haupt,  E.:  d.  at  Halle  Feb.  19,  1910. 
Hausrath,  a.:  d.  at  Heidelberg  Aug.  2, 1909. 

Heitmueller,  W.:    became  ordinary  professor  at 
Marburg,  1908. 

Hofmann,  R.  H.:  retired  from  service,  1910. 

Huntington,  W.  R.:    d.  at   Nahant,  Mass.,  July 
26,  1909. 

Kneucker,  J.  J.:  d.  at  Heidelberg  Dec.  24,  1909, 

LucKOCK,  H.  M.:   d.  at  Lichfield  (14  m.  n.  of  Bir- 
mingham) Mar.  24,  1909. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA 


Vol.  i.,  p.  66,  col.  2,  line  10:  Read  "  1855  "  for 
"  1850." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  56.  col.  2,  line  14:  Read  "  1863  "  for 
"  1862." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  56,  col.  2,  lines  22-23:  Cancel  the  text 
and  read  "  is  not  by  nature  immortal  but 
receives  eternal  life  only  by  faith  in  Christ." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  80,  col.  2:  Insert  "  African  Union  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church.  See  Metho- 
dists, IV.,  9. 

Vol.  i.,  p.  88,  col.  2,  line  16  from  bottom:  Read 
*' III.,  2  "  for  **  II.,  3." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  123,  col.  2:  Insert "  Alexander,  Michael 
Solomon.  See  Jerusalem,  Anglican-Ger- 
man Bishopric  in." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  151,  col.  1,  Une  10:  Read  "  397  "  for 
"  379." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  178,  col.  2:  Insert  "Anqelus  Silesius. 
See  Scheffler,  Johann." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  193,  col.  2,  line  15  from  bottom:  Read 
"a  majority"  for  "two-thirds." 

Vol.  ii..  p.  230,  col.  1,  line  8:  Read  "Nlmes  Mar. 
23  "  for  *•  Paris  Apr.  15." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  298,  col.  2:  Insert: 

The    Bulgarian    National    Church    in    the 
United  States:  There  are,  according  to  moderate 


calculations,  about  25.000  Bulgarians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  tne  immigration  of  Bulgarians 
becoming  nimierous  since  1903.  They  have  settled 
in  great  numbers  at  Granite  City  and  Madison,  111., 
Hopkins,  Mich.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  are  scat- 
tered also  farther  westward,  while  a  considerable 
number  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  New  York  Cily 
and  also  in  Toronto  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
Canada.  The  first  Bulgarian  church  in  the  United 
States  was  built  in  1907  in  Madison,  III.,  being 
followed  by  those  at  Granite  City  and  St.  Louis. 
There  are  at  present  three  Bulganan  priests  in  the 
United  States.  A.   A.  Stamouli. 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  321,  col.  1,  line  5  from  bottom:  Read 
"Old  Orchard,  Me."  for  "Newton  Centre, 

Mass." 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  343,  col.  2,  line  34:  Read  "  1858-89  " 
for  "  1858-59." 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  346:  Under  Damien,  Father.  Read 
"  Veuster  "  for  "  Venster." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  viii,  col.  2:  Read  "  Robert  William 
Stewart  "  for  "  Robert  Walter  Stewart." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  73,  col.  1,  line  20  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Ann  Morse  (or  Moore  or  O'Moor) "  for 
"Ambrose  Morse." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  466,  col.  1,  line  12:  Read  "  inamissihil- 
ity  "  for  "  inadmissibility." 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations  in  common  use  or  self-evident  are  not  included  here.     For  additional  information  con- 
oemlng  tbe  works  listed,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  viii.-xx.,  and  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


ADB 


S  Attgemeine  deuUcKe  Biooraphie,   Leipeic, 
1      1875  0qq.,  vol.  53.  1907 

jiif advemta,     against  " 

I  American    JoumaH    of   Philology,    Balti- 
more. 1880  0qq. 


AJP. 


AKR.. 
ALKO. 


. ,-  j  American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago, 

^•'^ 18»7»qq. 


AXF. 


0qq 
Arehiv     jQr     kaiholiaehee     Kirehenrechl, 

Innsbruck,  1857-61.  Mains.  1872  sqq. 
Arehiv    fUr    LiUeratur-    uni    Kirchenoe- 
-      eehiehle  dee  MiUeUdiere,  Freiburg,  1885 

{     aqq. 

Am American 

.%g  A  S  Ahhandlungen  der  MUnehener  Akademie, 

^^^ 1      Munich.  1763  sqq. 

Anle-Nicene  Faihere,  American  edition 
by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  8  vols,  and  in- 
dex, Buffalo.  1887;  vol.  ix.,  ed.  Allan 
Menaies,  New  York.  1897 

Apoe. Apocrypha,  apocryphal 

Apoi Apologia,  Apology 

Arab Arabic 

Aram Aramaic 

art article 

Art.  Sehmal Sehmalkald  Articles 

^  CO  )  <^<^  eanctorum,  ed.  J.  Bolland  and  others, 

'*^^* 1      Antwerp.  1643  taq. 

Mo%M  S  Ada  eandorum  ordinie  S.  BenedicH,   9d. 

'*^-* -1      J.  MabiUon.  9  vols.,  Paris,  1668-1701 

ABsgrr Assyrian 

A.  T Attee  Teetament,  "  Old  Testament  ' 

Aims.  Con Augsburg  Confession 

A.V Authorised  Version  (of  the  English  Bible) 

AZ. AUgemeine  Zeilung,  Augsbuig,  Tdbingen, 


Baldwin. 
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soe aoKulum,  "  century  " 

I  Sam I  Samuel 

II  Sam II  Samuel 

an  A  \  Sitaungaberichte   der   Berliner    Akademie, 

^^^ 1      Berlin,  1882  sqq. 

(F.  Max  Mailer  and  others.  The  Sacred 
MBS <     Booka  of  the  Eaat,  Oxford,  1879  sqq., 

/     vol  xlviii.,  1904 

( Sacred  Booka  of  the  Old  Teatament  ("  Rain- 
BBOT \     bow   Bible  "),    Leipdc,    London,    and 

(      Baltimore,  1894  sqq. 

i^k.iv    nu^'mdm'j^  {  P-  Schaff.  Hietory  of  Oie  Chrietian  Church, 
ienaffJ^Arudon  J     ^|^  .  _^^    ^    ^j    ^^^  York,1882-92, 

^^^"^ I     vol.  v.,  part  1.  by  D.  8.  Schaff.  1907 

a^.4r  r».H.^.       JP*   Sdiaff,    The   Creeda   of  Chriatendom, 
Bcbaff,  Creeda. . .  j     3  ^^^    ^^^  y^^ij   1877-84 

( E.  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inacriptiona  and 

COT.  .<     the  Old    Teetament,    2   vols..    London, 

(      188&-88 

E.  Schrader,  Die  Keilinachriften  und  da$ 

Alte  Teatament,  2  vols..  Berlin.  1902-03 

E.  Schrader.  Keainadtritaiche  Bibliothek, 

6  vols..  BerUn.  1889-1901 
E.    SchOrer,    GeachidUe     dee     jUdiechen 
Volkee  im  Zeitalter  Jeeu  ChrieH,  4th  ed.. 
3  vols.,  Leip«dc  1902 sqq.;  Eng.  transl.,  5 
vols..  New  York.  1891 
. .  .Scriptoree,  **  writers  " 

{F.  H.  A.  Scrivener.  Introduction  to  New  Tea- 
tament Critieiam,  4th  ed.,  London,  1894 

m^ja SentenliiMj  "  Sentences  " 

8.  J Societae  Jeau,  *'  Society  of  Jesus  " 

8MA S  SOgun^beridite     der    MUndtener     Aka- 

}     demae,  Munich,  1860  sqq. 

a«:*k    n^mXim^    jW.  R.  Smith,  Kinahip  and  Marriage  in 
BBUth,  Ktnahtp, .  -[     g^^^  AnOna,  London.  1903 


Schrader,  KAT 
-Schrader,  KB. . 

Bail  flier, 

OeackidUe.... 


Serivener, 


Smith.  OTJC. . . 

Smith,  Propheta.. 

Smith,     Rd.     of  ] 

Sam I 

\ 


0.  P.  C  K. . . . 


1 


W 

Strom 

S.V 

Swete,  IrUrodue-  \ 
turn ( 

Syr 

TBS 

Thatcher  and  i 
McNeal,  Source  < 
Book ( 

IThess 

IIThess 

ThT 


Tillemont, 
moirea. . 

I  Tim 

II  Tim. . . . 


M^ 


TJB. 
Tob.. 


\ 


TQ.... 
TS.... 
TSBA. 
TSK.. 


J 


TU. 


TZT 

Ugolini.  Theaau- , 

rue 

V.  T 


W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Teatament  in  the. 

Jewith  Churdi,  London,  1892 
W.  R.  Smith,  Propheta  of  larael  .  .  .  to 

the  Eighth  Century,  London,  1895 
W.    R.   Smith,   Rdigion  of  the  Semitee, 

London,  1894 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian. 

Knowledge 
Sodetv  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 

in  Forei^  Parts 
and  following 
Stromala,  "  Miscellanies  " 
sub  voce,  or  sub  verbo 
H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tea- 
tament in  Greek,  London,  1900 
Syriac 

Trinitarian  Bible  Society 
O.   J.  Thatcher  and   £.   H.   McNeal,  A 

Source    Book    for   Mediaeval    Hietory, 

New  York.  1905 
First  Epistle  to  the  Theasalonians 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Themalonians 
Theciogiache  Tijdechrift,  Amsterdam  and 

Leyden.  1867  sqq. 
L.   S.   le  Nain   de  Tillemont,   Mhnoirea 

.  .  .  ecdSeiaetiquea    dee    eix    premiere. 

ai^lee,  16  vols..  Paris.  1693-1712 
First  Emstle  to  Timothy 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
Theologiedier  Jahreebericht,  Leipsic.  1882- 

1887.  Freiburg.  1888.  Brunswick,  1889- 

1897,  Berlin,  1898  sqq. 
Tobit 
Thedogieche     QuartaUchrift,     TQbingen. 

1819  soq. 
J.     A.     Robinson,     Texte    and    Studiea, 

Cambridge,  1891  sqq. 
Tranaaciiona   of   the   Society   of   Biblical- 

Ardimology,  London,  1872  sqq. 
Thedogiedie  Studien  und  Krittken,  Ham- 
burg. 1826  sqq. 
Texte  und  Untereitchungen  a%ur  GeechidUe. 

der  altchrietlichen  lAtteratur,  ed.  O.  von 

Gebhardt   and    A.    Hamack.    Leipsic. 


1882  sqq. 
Ze 


TQ- 


Wattenbaoh. 
DGQ 


Wellhausen, 
Heidentum. . . 

Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena. 

ZA 


Zahn,  Einlei- 
tung 


Zahn,  Kanon.  . .  1 

ZATW ] 

ZDAL ] 


ZDMG.. 

ZDP 

ZDPV.. 


Zech. 
Zeph. 

ZHT. 


ZKG  .. 
ZKR  .. 
ZKT. . . 
ZKW.. 
ZNTW 
ZPK... 


] 


ZWT. 


TQbinger   Zeitachrift  far  Thedogie, 

bingen.  1838-40 
B.     Ugotinus,     Theeaurue     anHQuitatum , 

eaerarum,  34  vols..  Venice.  1744-69 
Vetue  Teetamentum,  Vieux  Teatament,  "Old 

Testament " 
W.  Wattenbach,  Deutedilande  Geechichte- 

quellen,  5th  ed..  2  vols.,  Berlin.  1885: 

6th  ed..  1893-94;  7th  ed.,  1904  sqq 
J.  Wellhausen,  Reete  arabiechen  Heiden- 

tume.  Berlin.  1887 
J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  tur  Geechichte 

larada,    6th   ed.,    Berlin,     1905,    Eng. 

transl..  Edinburgh.  1885 
Zeitechrift     fdr     Aeayriologie,      Leipsic. 

1886-88.  BerUn.  1889  sqq. 
T.  Zahn.   Einleitung  in  dae  Neue  Teeta- 

ment,  3d  ed..  Leipsic  1907;  Eng  transl.. 

Introdudion  to  the   New   Testament,  3 

vols..  Edinburgh.  1909 
T.    Zahn,    Geechichte    dee    neuteatamentr- 

lichen  Kanone,  2  vols..  Leiosic.  1888-92 
Zeitechrift  far  die  altteetamentliche   Wie- 

eenedtaft,  Giessen,  1881  sqq. 
Zeitechrift  far  deutachee  AUerthum  und  deut- 

eche  Ltteratur,  Berlin,  1876  sqq. 
Zeitechrift  der  deutechen  morgenlAndiachen 

Geeellechaft,  Leiosic,  1847  sqq. 
Zeitedirift  far  deuteche  Phtiologie,  Halle, 

1869  sqq. 
Zeitedvrift   dee   deutechen   PalAetina-Ver- 

eina,  LeipMc,  1878  sqq. 
Zechariah 
Zephaniah 
Zeitechrift  fOr  die  hietorieche   Theologie, 

publisned     successively     at     Leipsic. 

Hamburg,  and  Gotha.  1832-75 
Zeitedurift  fOr  KirchenjfeechidUe,   Gotha. 

1876  sqq. 
Zeitaehrift  far  Kirchenrecht,    Berlin,  TQ- 
bingen. Freiburg.  1861  sqq. 
Zeitediri/t  fOr  kathdieche  Tkadooie,  Inns- 
bruck. 1877  sqq. 
Zeitachrift  /Or  ibtrcUicAe  Wiaaenachaft  und 

kirddichea  lAben,  Leipsic.  1880-89 
Zeitechrift  fOr  die  neuteatamenAxche  Wia-. 

eenachaft,  Giessen.  1900  sqq. 
Zeitechrift  fOr  Proteetantiemue  und  Kirdte, 

Erlangen.  1838-76 
Zeitechrift  fOr  wieaenechafUidie  Theologie^ 

Jena,  1858-60.  Halle.  1861-67.  Leipsic. 

1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew 


le  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

T  =  z 

beginning 

of  a 

word. 

n  =  ti 

3  =  b 

e  =  t 

3  =  bh  or  b 

'  =  y 

^  =  S 

3  =  k 

J  =  gh  or  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

^  =  d 

'>  =  i 

T  =  dh  or  d 

D  =  m 

n  =  h 

i  =  n 

1  =  w 

D  =  8 

V 

B 
D 

P 

\^ 

n 
n 


p 

ph  or  p 

r 

8 

sh 

t 

thort 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Qreek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

0    as    in    not 


a   as  in  sofa 

a    ' 

'*  "  orm 

a    * 

"  "  at 

& 

"  "  fare 

e    ' 

"  "  pen* 

A    ' 

"  "  fate 

1    ^ 

"  "  tin 

1    ' 

"  "  machine 

o 

"  "  obey 

6     ' 

"  "  no 

©    **    *'    nor 
u    "     "     fulP 
Q    "    "     rule 


it    ti 


it     t( 


but 
bum 


oi    "     "    pine 


au 


01 


iQ 


tt        K 


it        it 


it        ti 


out 

oil 

few 


iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k     "    "    cat 

ch         "    "    church 

cw  r=  qu  as  in  ^een 

dh  (th)    "  "  the 

f  "  "  fancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 

H  "  "  locA  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  "  "  why 


j  "   "  /aw 


>  In  aooented  eyllables  only ;  In  unaccented  sjllables  it  approximates  tbe  sound  of  e  In  over.    The  letter  ju  with  a  dot 
beneath  it.  Indicates  tbe  sound  of  n  as  in  ink.    Nasal  n  (ss  In  French  words)  is  rendered  n. 
*  In  German  and  French  names  Q  approximates  the  sound  of  u  In  dune. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


LIUTPRAND,  ItTt'prand:  Medieval  Italian  his- 
torian; d.  about  970.  He  was  of  Lombard  descent 
and  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Pavia,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  King  Hugo,  and  later 
became  the  chancellor  of  King  Berengar.  In  949 
he  went  to  Constantinople  on  a  mission  for  the 
king,  but  afterward  became  opposed  to  Berengar 
and  went  to  the  court  of  Otto  I.,  who  made  him 
bishop  of  Cremona  in  962.  Six  years  later  he  made 
a  second  journey  to  Constantinople  to  gain  the 
hand  of  a  Greek  princess  for  Otto  II.  His  three 
works,  none  of  which  are  complete,  are  as  follows: 
ArUapodosis,  a  history  from  887  to  949,  designed 
to  requite  the  good  and  evil  which  he  had  experi- 
enced and  directed  especially  against  Berengar  and 
Wiila;  Liber  de  refma  geatis  OWmis  magni  impera- 
tari8,  a  history  from  960  to  964;  and  RelaHo  de 
legaJtUme  Constantinopolitanaf  describing  his  second 
▼isit  to  the  city.  His  style  is  attractive,  but  the  sub- 
jectivity and  unreliability  of  his  writings  render  their 
historical  value  only  secondary.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Hia  worka  are  collected  in  MOH,  Script., 
iii  (1839).  264-363.  and  in  MPL,  cxxxvi.  787-^38.  Con- 
raJt:  R.  A.  Kdpke,  De  vita  et  acrij>ti9  Liudprandi,  Berlin, 
1842;  C.  Dftndliker  and  J.  J.  MflUer.  Luidprand  von 
Cremona  und  eeine  Quellen,  Leipdc,  1871;  F.  Kdhler, 
Beitrdge  gur  Textkriiik  Liudprands  von  Crenuma,  in  NA, 
▼iii  (1883).  49-89;  A.  Zanelli.  Una  Ugoiione  a  CoHanti- 
nopoli  nel  tecolo  x.,  Breeda,  1883;  Wattenbach.  DOQ, 
i  (1885).  347.  391-396.  i  (1893).  372.  423-428;  L.  von 
Ranke.  WeUgeaehichU,  viii.  634-656.  Leipdo,  1887;  Pott- 
hast.  Wegufeiter,  742-744  (for  further  literature). 

LIVERMORE,  ABIEL  ABBOT:  American  Uni- 
tarian; b.  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  30,  1811;  d.  there 
Nov.  28,  1892.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  (1833)  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
(1836).  He  was  pastor  at  Keene,  N.  H.  (1836-50), 
Cincinnati,  O.  (1850-56),  and  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
(1857-63),  editing  while  he  was  in  Yonkers  The 
Christian  Inquirer.  He  was  president  of  the  Mead- 
ville,  Penn.,  Theological  School  (1863-^9).  He 
wrote:  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  (2  vols., 
Boston  and  New  York,  1850),  Acts  (1844),  and 
Romans  (1854);  Lectures  to  Young  Men  (Keene, 
1846);  and  the  Marriage  Offering  (Boston,  1848). 

LIVniG  GOD,  CHURCH  OF  THE:  An  organ- 
isation founded  in  1894  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by 
John  Vinson  (q.v.)  and  his  mother,  Mary  Jane  Vin- 
son, and  by  others  in  other  places.  It  is  Congre- 
gational in  polity;  has  as  officers  elders  and  dea- 
cons, serving  the  local  churches;  and  believes  in 
annual  associations  of  all  local  churches  by  dele- 

VH— 1 


gates.  It  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  its  ministry 
is  composed  of  men  and  women  called  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  makes  the  Bible  its  creed  and  book  of  dis- 
cipline; and  its  ordinances  are  baptism  of  con- 
verted believers  by  immersion,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
washing  of  feet,  and  the  kiss  of  salutation,  and  it 
regards  as  of  special  importance  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  needy.  The  church  also  deems  of 
special  importance  the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
It  holds  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  holy  in 
soul,  spirit,  and  body,  and  were  possessed  of  free 
will;  that  both  were  allured  by  Satan  and  being 
led  by  him  they  disobeyed  God's  command,  after 
which  Satan  in  spirit  entered  into,  and  depraved 
them  wholly.  The  depravity  to  which  they  were 
thus  subjected  affected  by  heredity  only  the  bodies 
of  their  descendants,  but  soul  and  spirit  of  all  in- 
fants, being  the  creation  and  gift  of  (}od  at  concep- 
tion (Eccl.  xii.  7;  Zech.  xii.  1;  Heb.  xii.  9),  are  pure 
until  by  voluntary  yielding  to  Satan's  temptations 
they  become  defiled  by  their  own  first  act  of  sin, 
after  the  fashion  of  Adam  and  Eve.  To  meet  this 
doctrine  of  sin  and  depravity  they  regard  the  true 
doctrine  of  sanctification  to  be  the  following.  The 
act  itself  is  a  ''  setting  apart,"  a  "  separation,"  in 
which  there  are  six  steps:  (1)  Universal  Salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  of  all  infants  from 
conception  until  the  time  when  they  voluntarily 
sin  (Rom.  v.  18;  Matt.  xix.  14).  (2)  Regenera- 
tion— conversion,  by  faith  and  repentance  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  whereby  the  indwelling  Satan, 
installed  by  the  commission  of  the  first  act  of  sin, 
is  turned  out,  when  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  love  enter  the  believer  by. faith  in  the  risen 
Lord  (Luke  xi.  24-26;  Eph.  ii.  2,  iv.  22-23;  Col. 
iii.  9-10;  John  i.  13;  Rom.  v.  5).  (3)  Instanta- 
neous cleansing  of  soul,  spirit  and  body,  of  all  de- 
pravity, thus  resulting  in  perfect  holiness  (II  Cor. 
vii.  1;  Heb.  vi.  1),  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  believer's  faith  and  consecration  (Rom.  xii.  1; 
Heb.  xii.  14,  etc.).  (4)  Baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
resulting  in  the  full  manifestation  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  fire  of  love  (Matt.  iii.  11; 
Acts  i.  5,  8,  ii.  1-21).  (5)  Resurrection,  affecting 
the  body  on  the  final  judgment  day,  the  body  being 
changed,  cleansed  from  its  vileness  into  the  like- 
ness of  Christ's  glorious  body  (Dan.  xii.  2;  Rom. 
viii.  23;  I  Cor.  xv.  52-55;  Phil.  iii.  21).  (6)  The 
healing  of  the  physical  body  from  all  diseases  by 
and  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  by  the  prayer 
of  faith,  diseases  being  caused  directly  or  indirectly 
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by  Satan  and  his  demons  (Isa.  liii.  4-5,  R.  V.  mar- 
gin; Matt.  viii.  17;  James  v.  14-15;  Mark  a.  21- 
29;  Lukexiii.  U-17). 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand,  but  the  church  reports 
two  congregations  in  Indianapohs,  Ind.,  and  many 
HCattered  adherents  ebewhere.        John  Vinson. 

LIVIHGSTOH,  JOHB  HEHBY:    The  "father  of 

the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America  ";  b.  at 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  May  30.  1746;  d.  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.  He  attended  Yale 
College  (M.A.,  1762)  and  began  the  study  o(  law, 
but  went  to  Holland  in  1766  to  study  theology  at 
the  University  of  Utrecht  (D.D.,  1770).  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Classia  of  Amslerdam  in  1769,  and 
in  1770  lie  became  second  English  preacher  in  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York.  Driven 
from  the  city  by  the  Revolution,  he  preached  at 
Kingston  1776,  at  Albany  1776-7S,  at  Livingstone 
Manor  1779-81,  and  at  Poughkeepsie  1781-^.  In 
1784  be  was  appointed  by  the  general  synod  pro- 
fessor of  didactic  and  polemic  theology;  and  in  1810 
the  synod  called  him  to  New  Brunswick  to  open  a 
theological  seminary  there,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  president  of  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  Col- 
lege. These  two  offices  be  held  until  his  death.  By 
his  learning,  piety,  and  dignity,  he  won  the  respect 
of  both  parties  then  existing  in  the  church;  and  un- 
der his  skilful  management  "  the  Oonferentie  "  and 
"the  Coetus"  were  united  (1771).  Thus  the  credit 
of  forming  the  independent  organization  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  in  America  (q.v.)  must  be 
given  to  him.  It  was  he,  also,  who  principally 
shaped  the  constitution  of  this  church,  and  pre- 
pared its  first  psalm- and  hymn-book  (1787).  As 
a  preacher  he  was  much  admired.  His  theological 
lectures  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Sage 
Library,  New  Brunswick,  but  an  abstract  of  them 
was  published  by  the  Rev.  Alva  Neal,  New  York, 
1831,  2d  ed.  1832.  His  publications  include  sev- 
eral sermons,  also  Funeral  Service,  or  MedUalionM 
adapted  to  Funeral  Addresses  (New  York,  1812); 
and  A  Dissertation  on  the  Mmringe  of  a  Man  mth 
his  Sisier-in-Law  (strongly  condemning  it  as  im- 
lawful;  New  Brunswick,  1818). 


LIVinGSTOnE,     DAVID:     Explorer    and     mis- 
sionary in  Africa,  was  bom  at  Blantyre  (8  m.  s.e. 
of   Glasgow)    Mar.   19,   1813,    and   died  in  Ilala, 
Central  Africa,  May  1,   1873.     He  grew  up  amid 
the  aust«re  Scotch  piety  of  his  home,  with  very 
limiUd  schooling.     At  ten  he  went  to  work  in  a 
cotton  factory,  and  formed  the  habit  of  putting 
most  of  his  earnings  into  the  acquisj- 
Eaily       tion  of  books  (a  Latin  grammar,  works 
Life  and     on   natural   science,   etc.),    which    he 
Education,  studied  far  into  the  night.     His  studies 
were  so  successful  that  in  1830  he  iras 
able  to  enter  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
object  of  studying  medicine,  supporting  himself  by 
factory  work  In  the  summer  months.     To  this  pe- 
riod belongs  his  awakening  to  personal  Christian- 
ity.    He  describes  hia  inner  transformation  as  be- 
ing similar  to  the  curing  of  color- blindnesa.     His 
desire  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  was  directed 


by  an  appeal  of  GiltslafT's  tovrard  the  mission  iu 
China.  He  began  to  study  theology  with  the  de- 
sign of  going  to  China  as  ao  independent  miaaioa- 
ary.  Some  friends,  however,  induced  him  to  join 
an  organized  mission.  In  1838  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  whose 
expense  be  continued  his  studies.  When  these 
were  completed,  his  proposed  expedition  to  China 
was  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Opium  War. 
Through  the  influence  of  Roberi  Moffat,  then  in  Elng- 
land,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  South  Africa,  for 
which  he  was  duty  commissioned  on  Dee.  8,  1840. 

At  Moffat's  station,  Kuruman,  Livingstone  ma 
to  learn  ttie  language  of  the  Bechuana  peopte. 
While  astonished  at  the  results  already  achieved 
there,  he  was  obliged  to  modify  his  earlier  coneep-- 
tions.  In  many  particulars  be  was 
Baiiy  Kb-  not  in  harmony  with  the  existing 
uoDaiy  methods.  Before  long  his  charact«r- 
Labora.  iatic  impulse  to  go  further  manifested 
itself.  A  few  months  after  his  arrival 
he  made  a  journey  of  over  7(K)  miles,  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  natives  wherever  be  went  by  his 
medical  activity.  I'pon  Moffat's  return  with  the 
young  missionary  Ekiwards,  Livingstone  migrated 
with  the  latter  to  the  Ba-katia  tribe.  Here,  with 
great  practical  efHcieney,  he  organized  the  MabotMi 
station,  to  which  in  1843  be  brought  HoETat's 
daughter  as  hia  wife.  On  account  of  difficulties 
arising  apparently  out  of  the  wounded  vanity  ot 
his  colleague,  who  even  brought  chaises  against 
him  before  the  missionary  board  of  directors,  Liv- 
ingstone proceeded  in  1846  to  the  country  of  the 
Bakwena,  deserting  the  house  and  plantationi  at 
Mabotsa.  He  now  founded  a  station  on  the  river 
Kolobcft  to  which  Setsbele,  the  chieftain,  trans- 
ferred his  capital.  This  chief,  who  had  known 
Livingstone  since  his  first  journey,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  teaching,  and  when  be  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  polygamy  he  was  baptised.  Un- 
fortunately, but  few  of  his  subjects  foUowed  him. 
Concerning  Livingstone's  personal  miaaiDnarT  la- 
bors at  this  period  little  is  known,  as  his  diaries  have 
been  lost.  Since  he  refused  to  take  in  any  but 
true  believers,  the  congr^ation  remained  verr 
small.  He  himself  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
satisfied  with  his  labors  here,  which  would  Derar 
have  made  him  famous. 

His  great  nature  impelled  him  onward.  There 
was  no  rest  for  him  at  Kolobefi.  At  the  coat  of 
laborious  journeys,  he  was  continually  seeking  new 
tribes.  The  immediate  occasion  was  furnished  bj 
the  destruction  of  his  station  by  the  Boers,  who^ 
having  retreated  before  the  English  power  into  tba 
interior,  kept  a  sharp  watch  to  prevent  the  nativeg 
from  obtaining  lirearms,  while  Livingstone,  a  th(H^ 
ough  free-trader,  paid  no  attention  to  their  wiabea. 
So  when  Sctshcle  failed  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  Boers  that  he  should  suppress  this 
traffic  in  his  tribe,  a  retaliatory  expedition  waa  un- 
dertaken against  his  capital,  in  which  the  missian 
station  was  destroyed.  At  the  time  Livingstoo* 
with  his  wife  and  child  was  on  the  journey  in  couraa 
of  which  he  discovered  Lake  Ngamj,  and  waa 
paving  the  way  by  his  acquaintance  with  Sebitiume, 
chief  of  the  Makololo,  toward  wider  enlerpriaeo. 
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After  escortiog  his  family  to  Cape  Town,  he  re- 
turned, and  in  1853  began  some  preliminary  mis- 
sionary labor  with  the  tribe  at  Linjranti  on  the 
River  Tshobe,  which  was  in  time  to  spread  abroad 
to  the  Barotse  race,  then  subject  to  the  Makololo, 
in  the  luxuriantly  fertile  Zambesi  plain.    A  mission 
of  this  kind,  however,  required  a  direct  and  easy 
way  of  communication  with  home.     In  order  to 
seek  such  a  way,  Livingstone,  supplied  by  Sekeletu 
(son  and  successor  of  Sebituane)  with  a  great  com- 
pany of  bearers,  undertook  the  journey  to  Loanda, 
where  he  arrived  May  31,  1854.     After  a  short  rest 
be  returned  to  the  Makololo,  whose  capital,  by  his 
advice,  was  transferred  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Zambesi.     Next  he  proceeded  down  stream  to  the 
east,  discovered  Victoria  Falls,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1856  reached  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Tete,  where 
be  left  his  Makololo  companions  and  returned  by 
way  of  Kilimane  to  England. 

Livingstone  the  missionary  had  become  a  world- 
renowned  explorer.    While  writing  the  accounts  of 
bis  travels,  and  in  the  midst  of  diverting  influences, 
very  extensive  new  plans  took  shape  in  his  mind. 
A  nriission  on  vast  lines,  combined  with  coloniza- 
tiojQ  and  trade,  was  contemplated.    He  severed  his 
oozixiection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
after  it  had  sanctioned  the  founding 
Szplora-    of  a  Makololo  mission,  which  he  prom- 
tk>iis       ised  to  support.    He  personally  as- 
z  858-64.    sumed  the  leadership  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Zambesi  with  government  sup- 
port,  in  the  capacity  of  British  consul.    With  this 
was     combined  an  enterprise  of  the   Universities 
Mission   looking   toward   the  establishment   of   a 
"  colonizing    mission "    in    the    Zambesi   district. 
'Hiis    second   period   of  Livingstone's  activity  in 
Africa   (1858-64)    was   full   of  difficulties,   disap- 
potntments,  and  failures.    In   the  ascent   of  the 
Z^jcnbesi,  the  expedition  found  little  support  among 
*^  .Portuguese.     What  proved  th^  most  serious 
^^^^Btacle  to  Livingstone's  plans  was  their  toleration 
of  ^  the   slave-trade.    Meanwhile  he  explored   the 
^^^ire,  a  left-bank  tributary  of  the  Zambesi;    dis- 
?^vered  Lake  Shirwa  and  reached,  by  way  of  the 
south.  Lake  Nyasa,  which  had  been  recently  dis- 
covered along  its  eastern  shore  by  the  German  ex- 
Pjorer  Roscher.    He  then  journeyed  overland  to 
the  Makololo,  among  whom  in  the  mean  time  a 
'^^^^^sion  had  been  founded  by  the  London  Society 
^5^^  the  greatest  difficulties,  but  fever  had  car- 
"®<i  off  its  entire  staff.    Shortly  afterward,  in  an 
uprising  of  the  subject  tribes,  the  Makololo  were 
*^ terminated.    Their  tribal  lands   were  assigned 
^,  the  Barotse,  among  whom  eventually  the  Pans 
^'^^^on  assumed  the  labor  toward  which  Living- 
^ptie  had  aspired  in  connection  with  that  r^on. 
^^hop  MacKenzie   meanwhile  had   arrived   with 
^^^^l^sioQaries  and   colonists.    The  first  station  of 
^*^  eolonizing   mission   was   founded   near  Lake 
i^^*^^    But  while  Livingstone  was  occupied  with 
^^  iftitber  exploration  of  Lake  Nyasa  (1862),  the 
*^^^  establishment  once  again  succumbed  to  the 
'^^^Met  of  fever,  drought,  famine,  and  the  assaults 
^  ^  savage  slave-hunter  Ajawa.    After  the  bish- 
^>  death,  the  few  remaining  members  removed 
^"e  oolony  to  the  Shire.    They  succeeded  no  better 


here  in  effecting  a  permanent  settlement;  and  thus 
the  realization  of  Livingstone's  favorite  plan  was 
frustrated.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  been  troubled 
by  dissensions  among  the  officers  of  the  expedition. 
A  fresh  reinforcement  arrived,  including  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone, who  desired  to  share  her  husband's 
journeys.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  had  to  commit 
his  wife  to  the  grave  (1862).  From  the  depth  of 
mourning  he  roused  himself  to  new  labor.  He 
sought  to  discover  a  better  approach  to  Lake 
Nyasa  and  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Rovuma. 
Here  again  many  difficulties  and  disappointments 
were  encountered.  It  grew  plainer  and  plainer  that 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  not  yet  to  be  real- 
ized, and  in  1864  it  was  recalled  by  the  Government. 

Livingstone  remained  only  a  year  in  England. 
With  the  vigorous  cooperation  of  persons  of  influ- 
ence, he  formed  new  plans,  which  no  longer  had  to 
do  with  definite  missionary  labors,  but  contem- 
plated the  solution  of  that  great  problem  of  civil- 
ization, the  opening  up  of  central 
Final       Africa,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 

Period  of    the    siippression    of    the    slave-trade. 

African     Directly  after  completing  his  second 
Work,       book,  The  Zambesi  and  its  TribuUiriea 

1865-73.     (London,  1864),  he  sailed  for  Bombay 
with  the  idea  of  organizing  a  new  ex- 
pedition from  that  base.     He  recruited    soldiers  in 
India;  and  two  native  Africans,  Chuma  and  Susi, 
trained  in  an  Indian  mission  school,  became  his 
faithful  servants.     The  bearers  were  recruited  on 
Johanna  Island.     Provision  was  made  for  beasts 
of  burden,  including  camels,  buffaloes,  mules,  and 
asses.    This  imposing  expedition  was  led  by  Liv- 
ingstone, the  sole  European  member  of  it,  by  way 
of  Zanzibar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rovmna.     His 
plan  was  to  pass  around  the  Portuguese  colony  and 
open  a  route  for  legitimate  trade  communication 
and  Christian  influences  all  the  way  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent.     As  the  expedition    proceeded 
geographical  exploration  became  more  and  more 
prominent  in    its  work.  —Again,  and    very   soon, 
unexpected  difficulties  occurred.     In  course  of  a 
few  months  the  Indian  soldiers  had  to  be  sent  back 
as  totally  unserviceable.     Livingstone  understood 
the  Africans  very  well,  but  not  the  Indians.     The 
animals   perished   down   to   the   last   one.     Lake 
Nyasa  was  reached  with  great  efforts.     Attacked 
by  the  savage  Mafitu,  the  carriers  from  Johanna 
fled  back  to  their  home,  and  spread  the  report  that 
Livingstone  had  been  murdered,  but  he  and  the 
remnants    of   the    caravan   eluded    the    pursuers. 
While  all  Europe  was  mourning  over  his  death,  he 
still  pushed  on  amid  the  greatest  obstacles,  sick, 
without  medicine  or  proper  food;    and,  falling  in 
with  an  Arab  caravan,  arrived  at  Kasembe,  thence 
discovering  Lake  Moero,  and  reaching  Ujiji  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.     Provisions  were  to  await  him  here, 
but  the  Arab  agent,  weary  of  the  delay,  squandered 
them  and  embezzled  the  money.     Despite  all  this, 
Livingstone  so  promptly  recovered  his  strength  in 
the  wholesome  air  that  he  soon  (1869),  with  his  few 
attendants,  undertook  a  new  exp)edition  westward 
through  the  district  of  the  cannibal  Manyema.    At 
Nyangwe  he  reached  the  Lualaba,  and  supposed  he 
had  discovered  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile.     He 
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sought  vainly  to  obtain  a  boat  of  some  kind,  fell 
3ick  again,  and  wearily  dragged  himself,  with  three 
attendants,  back  to  Ujiji.  Here  he  was  met  by  the 
intrepid  explorer,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  had  been 
sent  out  in  search  of  him.  Under  his  fostering  care 
Livingstone  recovered,  and  they  both  undertook 
a  journey  of  exploration  to  the  north  end  of  Tan- 
ganyika, ascertaining  that  this  lake  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  Nile.  The  search  for  the  source 
of  the  Nile  had  come  to  be  more  and  more  Living- 
stone's preoccupation,  and  with  this  in  view  he 
withstood  Stanley's  entreaties  to  return  with  him 
to  Europe.  They  parted  with  r^ret  in  Mar.,  1872, 
and  Livingstone  turned  to  the  exploration  of  the 
sources  of  the  Lualaba.  He  discovered  Lake  Ban- 
gweolo,  by  a  journey  which  took  him  largely  through 
swampy  and  flooded  country.  His  servants  car- 
ried their  sick  master  day  after  day,  many  a  time 
through  long  reaches  of  water.  At  Tshitambo's 
village  in  Ilala  they  built  him  a  hut  and  nursed 
him  faithfully,  until  one  morning  they  found  his 
dead  body  in  a  kneeling  posture  by  his  couch.  They 
embalmed  his  corpse,  packed  it  in  a  bale  of  mer- 
chandise, and  carried  it  in  a  wonderful  funeral  pro- 
cession, amid  many  perils,  to  the  coast.  On  Apr. 
18,  1874,  it  was  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Livingstone  the  missionary  developed  into  the 
pioneer  of  civilization,  and  ultimately  into  the  geo- 
graphical explorer.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  only  the  Gospel  could  bring  true  succor 
to  the  peoples  of  Africa.  During  his  very  last 
journey,  he  still  observed  regular  devotions  with 
his  attendants,  and,  as  long  as  his  strength  lasted, 
divine  worship  on  Sunday.  The  latest  entries  in 
his  diary  evince  unswerving  profoimd  piety.  His 
discoveries  were  carried  further  with  much  success 
by  Stanley,  and  the  African  continent  was  opened  to 
European  civilization  and  to  the  colonial  enterprises 
of  ambitious  nations.  Although  this  is  unhappily 
not  always  directed  by  a  Christian  spirit,  yet  mis- 
sionary work  also  has  received  a  great  impetus  and 
achieved  successful  results  in  the  spirit  of  the  great 
pioneer,  whose  name  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
peoples  of  Africa.  ^  R.  Grundemann. 

Bibuography:  The  worlu  of  Livingstone  consist  of  his 
MiMtionary  Travtla  and  Retearchet  in  South  Africa,  Lon- 
don. 1857;  Narrative  qf  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and 
iU  TributariM,  ib.  1865;  and  Last  JournaU,  ed.  H.  Waller, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1874.  Besides  the  standard  biography  by 
W.  G.  Blaikie,  London,  1888  and  often,  other  lives  have 
been  written  by:  J.  S.  Roberts,  ib.  1874;  S.  Mossman,  in 
Heroes  of  Diacovery,  Edinburgh,  1877;  idem,  Livingetone, 
the  Missionary  Traveller,  London,  1882;  J.  Marratt.  ib. 
1877;  A.  Gavard  and  A.  Perier,  Paris,  1878;  T.  Hughes, 
London,  1891  and  often;  H.  H:  Johnston,  ib.  1801;  T. 
B.  Madachlan,  Edinburgh,  1001;  B.  K.  Gregory,  Lon- 
don, 1006;  and  in  DNB,  xxxiii.  384-306.  Further  ma- 
terial is  found  in:  H.  M.  Stanley.  How  I  Found  Living- 
stone, London,  1872;  W.  D.  Cooley,  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London.  1874;  C.  F. 
Loriot,  David  Livingstone  et  sa  mission  socicUe,  Paris,  1881; 
K.  Noel,  Livingstone  in  Africa,  London,  1805;  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  xviii,  1874. 

LIVOIIIANS,  COIIVERSION  OF  THE.  See  Al- 
bert OF  Riga;  and  Berthold  of  Livonia. 

LLOREIITE,  lyo-ren'tfi,  JUAN  ANTONIO:  Histo- 
rian of  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  b.  at  Rincon  de 
Soto  (90  m.  n.w.  of  Saragossa)  Mar.  30,  1765;  d.  in 
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Madrid  Feb.  5,  1823.    He  studied  at  Santgossa  txA 
became   both   doctor   and   priest  before  he  ^ 
reached  the  canonical  age.    He  was  appointed  ^ 
commissioner  in  1785,  and  secretary  general  o€  ^ 
Inquisition  in   1789.    The  opportunity  that     ^^ 
thus  presented  for  becoming  acquainted  wittm.  tVtt 
functions  and  the  archives  of  those  in  autla^ointy 
was  well  utilised  by  Llorente.    His  endeavd^  to 
make  the  procedure  public  throughout  was       iTtt»> 
trated  on  the  fall  of  his  like-miiided  patrons^   the 
Grand  Inquisitor  Manuel  Abad  y  la  Sierra,        and 
the  Minister  Jovellanos.    Llorente  became  sc:^  far 
involved  in  the  latter's  fall  that  he,  too,  was       -sub- 
jected to  prosecution,  which  resulted,  howev^  .^>  in 
his  acquittal.     Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Bou 
Government  in  1808,  Llorente  took  the  side  ol 
followers  of  King  Joseph.    As  member  from 
of  the  Council  of  State,  Llorente  assumed  th^ 
pervision  of  the  abrogation  of  the  cloisters  ^ 
which  time  he  began  to  write  the  history  of 
Spanish  Inquisition.    This  highly  important 
was  first  published  in  French,  Hisloire  criiiqw^  ^ 
Vlnquimium  d^Espagne  (4  vols.,   Paris,   1817-J^^>*» 
then  in  Spanish  (10  vols.,  Madrid,  1822);   thera    ^ 
German,    English    (London,    1826),    Dutch, 
Italian.    The   reactionary  Government  sui 
in  punishing  the  author,  for  his  ecclesiastical 
tions  were  annulled,  and  at  the  university  there 
even  issued  an  order  forbidding  him  to  give  instr*-**^ 
tion  in  his  mother  tongue,  and  when  the  P    '    "•'^ 
politique  des  Papea  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1822)  ap 
he  was  banished.     But  being  included  under  t 
universal  political  amnesty  of  1820,  he  returned 
Spain;    he  had  scarcely  reached  Madrid,  howev'*^^ 
when  his  death  occurred.    The  value  of  his  prind; 
work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  extracts  fi 
documents  no  longer  accessible.        K.  Benrath*. 

Biblioobaphy:   Sources  for  a  biography  are  his  own 
ments  in  the  Notice  biographionie,  Paris,   1818,  and  ; 
life    by  his   friend  Mahul  in  Revue  encyclopidigue,  x 
(1823).     Consult  further:   C.  J.  von  Hefele.  Der  Cardi 
Ximenes,   Tabingen,   1851,   Eng.   transl.,   London,   1 
P.  Gams,  Zur  Geschichte  der  spanisdten  Inquisition, 
gensburg,  1878;   idem.  Die  KirchengeschidUe  von  5; 
part  2,  ib.  1870;  KL,  viii.  5&-50.     The  Gennan 
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of  liorente's  history  of  the  inquisition  appeared  in  4 
Gmand,  1819.  and  after  the  3d  ed.  of  the  original,  8ta 
gart,  1824.     The  2d  ed.  of  the  Italian  transl.  appeared 
vols..  Milan,  1854. 

LLOYD,  WILLIAM:  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
at  Tilehurst  (18  m.  w.  of  Windsor),  Berkshire, 
18,  1627;  d.  at  Hartleburg  Castle  (4  m.  s.  of 
derminster),  Worcester,  Aug.  30,  1717.  He  studi^^^ 
at  Oriel  and  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  164! 
M.A.,  1646;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1667),  becoming 
fellow  of  the  latter  college.  He  became  a  ro^ 
chaplain  (1666),  prebendary  of  Salisbury  Gatl 
dral  (1667),  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  and 
deacon  of  Merioneth  (1668),  dean  of  Bangor 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  (1672),  vicar  of  St. 
tin's-in-the-Fields  (1677)  and  bishop  of  St.  Asap] 
(1680).  He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lichfijdc::^^ 
and  Coventry  in  1692,  and  to  the  see  of  Woroestei 
in  1700.  He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  o| 
ponents  of  Romanism  under  James  II.,  and  was  oi 
of  the  seven  bishops  who  were  imprisoned  in  thes^*** 
Tower  June  8-15,  1688,  for  protesting  against 
Second  Declaration  of  Indulgence.    With  the  otlwr 
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bithops  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  June  29.  He 
aansted  at  the  orowning  of  William  and  Mary  and 
shortly  afterward  became  lord  high  almoner.  He 
furnished  material  for  Burnet's  History  of  the  Ref- 
ormatian  of  the  Church  of  England  (3  parts,  London, 
1679-1715),  wrote  many  tracts,  and  also  one  val- 
uable work,  An  Historical  Account  of  Church  Govenv- 
fluent  as  it  toas  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  when 
they  first  Received  the  Christian  Rdigton  (London, 
1684;  reprinted  in  T.  P.  Pantin's  edition  of  Stil- 
lingfleet's  Origines  Briiannica,  vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1842). 

Bibuoorapht:  A  Taltutble  list  of  aouroes  is  appended  to 
the  article  in  DiVB,  xxxiii.  436-430.  Consult:  N.Salmon. 
iiras  9f  the  Bngliah  Biahcpt,  pp.  147>156.  London.  1733; 
F.  B.  How«ll.  CompleU  CoUedion  <4  State  Triale,  xii.  183- 
254.  xir.  545-560.  ib.  1812;  E.  H.  Plumptre,  Life  of 
BiAop  Ken,  I  66.  140,  145.  203-316.  il  1-10.  302.  Lon- 
don. 1888;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  ii.  161 
iqq..  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Button.  The  Englieh  Church  {1626- 
in4\  pp.  227  sqq.,  ib.  1003. 

LOBO,    Wh6,    JEROIIIMO:    Portuguese    Jesuit 
nuBBionary;    b.  in  Lisbon  1593;    d.  there  Jan.  29, 
1678.    After  teaching  for  a  time  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Coimbra  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  India 
in  1621,  arriving  at  Goa  in  1622.     In  1625  he  set- 
Ued  in  Abyssinia  as  superintendent  of  missions  in 
the  idngdom  of  Tigr6,  but  some  srears  later  he  was 
driven  from  the  country,  along  with  the  patriarch 
and   other  Jesuit  missionaries  (see  Abyssinia  and 
Abyssinian  Church,  §  8).    After  trying  in 
to  enlist  the  pope  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
govemments  in  a  scheme  to  reclaim  Abys- 
to  the  Romish  Church  by  force  of  arms,  he 
"^umed  to  India  in  1640  and  became  provincial 
2^he  Jesuits  at  Goa.     In  1656  he  returned  to  Lis- 
™n,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  wrote 
'^  Portuguese  an  account  of  his  travels,  which,  it 
f^^ttia,  has  never  been  published.    The  manuscript 
J*  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Roque,  Lisbon. 
^•Ithaiar  Tellez  drew  laigely  upon  Lobo's  work 
*or  his  HisUnria  general  de  Ethiopia  a  Alia  (Coimbra, 
•®W),  which  has  often  been  attributed  to  Lobo. 
'^^^b^  Legrand  translated  Lobo's  work  into  French 
J^'^der  the  title  Voyage  historique  de  Abissinie  (Paris, 
*J28),  which  was  translated  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  A 
to  Abyssinia  (London,  1735;  new  ed.,  1887). 


I^BSTEIN,  lob'stoin,  PAUL:    German    Protes- 

'l    b.  at  Epinal  (264  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris),  Depart- 

**^«nt  of  the  Vosges,  France,  July  28,  1850.     He 

l!^'^*    educated   at   the   universities   of  Strasburg, 

^^biDgen,   and   G6ttingen,   and   in   1876   became 

J**^^*t^ooent  at  the  first-named  institution.    In 

-^  foUowing  year  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 

^^■or  of  theology  at  the  same  university,  where  he 

?^^  been  full  professor  since  1884.    In  theology  he 

!^  ^  disciple  of  Reuss,  A.  Sabatier,  and  Ritschl. 

'^  has  been  associate  editor  of  the  works  of  Cal- 

'^    in    the    Corpus    Reformatorum,   xxiii.-xxxii., 

^v.,  ^j^  Y^g^  written  Die  Ethik  Calvin*8  in  ihren 

^p«ndni^cn  entworfen   (Strasburg,    1877);    Petrus 

"tt»«tt«  als  Theolog  (1878);    La  Notion  de  la  pr^- 

^Ij^tena  du  FUs  de  Dieu  (Paris,    1883);    J^tudes 

'^'^ftologiques  (5  parts,  1885-94;   the  second  part, 

^  Ductrine  de  la  naissance  miraculeuse  du  Christy 

^^,  was  translated  into  English  by  V.  Leuliette 

^«Hier  the  title  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  London, 


1903);  La  Doctrine  de  la  Sainte-Chie  (Lausanne, 
1889);  Reflexions  sur  le  bapUme  dee  enfants  (Paris, 
1892);  Eeeai  d'une  introduction  h  la  dogmatique 
protestante  (Paris,  1896;  Eng.  transl.  Introduction  to 
Protestant  Dogmatics,  Chicago,  1902);  Etudes  sur  la 
doctrine  chrHienne  de  Dieu  (Lausanne,  1906). 

LOBWASSER,  Idb-vOs'ser,  AMBROSIUS:  Author 
of  the  well-known  "  Lobwasser  Psalter ";  b.  at 
Schneeberg  (20  m.  s.s.w.  of  Chemnitz)  Apr.  4,  1515; 
d.  at  KOnigsberg  Nov.  27, 1585.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipsic,  especially  in  jurisprudence  (under  his  elder 
brother  Paul,  then  professor  of  that  subject);  took 
his  master's  degree  at  twenty,  and  worked  as  a 
lecturer  till  1550.  Ehiring  the  next  seven  years  he 
traveled  as  tutor  to  some  young  men  of  rank,  and 
in  1557  became  court  councilor  and  chancellor  at 
Meissen.  At  Bologna,  in  1562,  he  attained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  From  1563  to  1580, 
when  he  retired  from  active  life,  he  was  assessor 
and  professor  of  law  at  Kdnigsbeig.  He  was  a 
thorough  and  versatile  scholar,  and  more  than 
once  filled  the  office  of  rector  of  the  university. 
Although  a  Lutheran  by  conviction,  he  was  viewed 
askance  by  his  coreligionists  for  the  reason  that  he 
based  his  translation  of  the  Psalter  of  Beza  and 
Marot  not  on  the  original  text,  but  on  the  Re- 
formed French  Psalter.  His  object  was  to  popu- 
larize in  Germany  the  melodies  of  the  French 
Psalter,  of  the  beauty  of  which  he  had  received  a 
deep  impression  during  a  long  sojourn  in  Berry; 
and  thus  he  adhered  to  the  texts  which  served  as 
channels  for  these  melodies,  in  order  that  the  meter 
and  versification  might  accord  with  the  French 
model.  His  work  was  primarily  designed  for  pri- 
vate edification.  Accidental  circumstances,  above 
all  a  pestilential  epidemic,  afforded  him  the  requi- 
site leisure  for  the  undertaking;  a  "  noble  French- 
man,'' Gaurier,  gave  him  encouragement,  and  thus 
the  Psalter  was  completely  rendered  into  German 
by  1562.  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  on  whose  pi^ 
tronage  Lobwasser  had  doubtless  reckoned,  died 
in  1568,  and  the  publication  was  deferred  till  1573. 
The  title  reads:  Der  PsaUer  des  koniglichen  Pro- 
pheten  Davids,  In  deutsche  reyme  veretendiglich  und 
deutlich  gebracht,  mit  vorgehender  ameigung  der  rey- 
men  weise,  auch  eines  jeden  Psalmes  inhali:  Durch 
den  ehrveaten  Hochgelarten  Herm  Ambrosium  Lob- 
waseer,  der  Rechten  Dodom  und  Fiirstlicher  Durch- 
lauchtigkeit  in  Preussen  Rathe.  Und  hieriiber  bey 
einem  jeden  Psalmen  seine  zegeh&rige  vier  stimmen: 
Vnd  taut  der  Psalmen  andechtige  schone  Gfbet 
(Leipsic,  1573). 

The  prayers  appended  to  every  psalm  are  trans- 
lations of  the  Oraisons  of  Augustin  Marlorat, 
preacher  at  Rouen.  The  summary  preceding  each 
psalm  and  the  appended  prayer  stamp  the  work  as 
a  manual  of  edification.  Although  but  a  mediocre 
performance  in  point  of  language  and  practical  ob- 
jectiveness,  the  Psalter  enjoyed  a  success  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Huguenot  Psalter  itself.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  Lobwasser  had  almost 
unlimited  sway  in  the  German  Reformed  Church; 
and  to  this  day,  he  is  not  quite  out  of  date.  He 
owed  this  success  distinctly  to  the  verbally  exact 
adaptation  of  his  version  to  the  French  melodies. 
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These  melodies  formed  the  common  musical  lan- 
guage of  the  Reformed  of  all  tongues. 

llie  work  was  recast  musically  in  1607  by  Land- 
grave Maurice  of  Hesse,  who  sought  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  declamatory  style  of  sing- 
ing at  that  time  coming  into  fashion,  and  again  by 
Samuel  Marschall  (Basel,  1606);  by  Cr tiger  (Ber- 
lin, 1656);  by  Sultzberger  (Bern,  1675)  and  others. 
The  text  was  also  rendered  into  other  languages: 
Latin,  by  Andreas  Spetke,  1596;  Danish,  1662; 
Italian,  by  Planta,  1740,  as  well  as  earlier;  by  the 
daughter  of  Landgrave  Maurice  of  Hesse,  1608;  by 
Casimir,  1753;  Nicolai,  1762,  etc.  The  attempts 
of  eighteenth-century  taste  to  improve  and  expand 
the  Lobwasser  Psalter  led  gradually  to  its  disuse. 
The  appendix,  which  had  at  first  comprised  only 
the  Decalogue  Hymn  (''  BIrheb'  dein  Herz,  thu'  hut 
dein  Ohren  ")  and  the  Song  of  Simeon,  and  had  then 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  German  hymns, 
many  of  them  Lutheran,  grew  continually  stouter 
and  heavier,  till  at  last  the  "  appendix  ''  swaUowed 
up  the  Psalter,  and  new  hynmals  arose  in  which 
only  selected  psalms  were  retained. 

As  the  melodies  lost  their  distinctive  rhythm, 
their  charm  likewise  vanished  which  the  Lobwasser 
text,  notwithstanding  its  stiff  and  far  from  poetic 
language,  had  possessed.  The  German  hymns 
which  had  flourished,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, although  through  the  importance  attached 
to  Scriptural  language  and  the  charm  of  the  French 
psalm  melodies  it  had  yielded  to  the  latter,  now 
gained  the  supremacy. 

Besides  his  Psalter,  Lobwasser  also  published  a 
collection  of  Hymni  patrum  und  anderer  gotUeliger 
Mdnner,  welche  durchB  game  Jahr  in  den  Kirchen 
gesungen  werden^  au8  dem  Latein  ins  Deutech  mit 
gleichen  Reimen  gtbrachi  (Leipsic,  1578-79).  Some 
of  these  translations  found  acceptance  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  H.  A.  KOstun  f. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Sources  are:  J.  C.  Wetxel,  Hymnopoe- 
traphia,  ii.  79  sqq..  Herrastadt,  1721;  M.  Adam,  Vita 
Oermanicorum  jureconsiUtorumt  pp.  267  aqq.,  Heidelberg, 
1620;  C.  Hartknoch,  Preuaaisctie  Kirchenhi9torie,  pp.  498 
sqq.,  Frankfort,  1866.  CoDsult:  P.  Wackemagel.  Dom 
deuUehe  Kirchenlied,  i.  509  sqq.,  iv.  844  sqq..  Leipsic, 
1863-76:  G.  Ddring.  Choralkunde,  pp.  52-57.  234.  Dansig, 
1865;  £.  Hdpfner,  Refarwbeatrtbunoen  auf  dem  Gebiet 
der  deuUehen  Dicktung,  Berlin.  1866;  £.  Koch.  GetchithU 
dn  Kircherdiede;  ii.  594-597,  Stuttgart,  1867;  F.  Bovet, 
Hut.  du  paautier  df  igliua  riformie;  Paris,  1872;  O. 
Douen,  CUment  Marot  et  le  ptaiUier  huguenot,  ib.  1872; 
P.  Wolfrum,  Die  EnUtehung  und  ertte  Entwickelung  dee 
deuteehen  evangeliachen  Kirchenliedee,  pp.  134  sqq.,  Leip- 
sio,  1890;  J.  Zahn.  Die  Melodien  der  deutechen  Kirchenr- 
lieder,  vi.  56  sqq.,  GQtersloh.  1893;  ADB,  xix.  56-58; 
Julian.  Hymnology,  pp.  683-684. 

LOCI  THEOLOGICI:  A  term  applied  by  Me- 
lanchthon  to  Evangelical  systems  of  dogmatics  and 
retained  by  many  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  word  was  borrowed,  as  he  liimself  says, 
from  the  usage  of  the  classic  rhetoricians,  in  whose 
works  Uypoi  or  loci  denote  the  places  or  sources 
from  which  proofs  are  deduced.  Various  system- 
atized indexes  of  these  loci  were  made  from  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  and  mere  formal  categories,  such 
as  *'  person,"  "  nature,**  or  "  fortune,**  were  also 
reckoned  under  this  head.  It  was  the  particular 
task  of  the  rhetorician,  however,  to  trace  the  con- 
crete case,  or  '*  hypothesis,**  to  the  general,  or 


*'  thesis.*'  Thus  were  evolved  loci  oommiifiet,  or 
arguments  which  could  be  applied  to  many  ipe- 
cific  cases.  The  humanistic  rhetoricians  frequently 
confused  hci  communes  with  simple  hci,  or  gen- 
eral basal  concepts.  This  was  especially  true  of 
Melanchthon,  as  is  clear  from  his  De  rheiorica  Ubn 
tres  (Cologne,  1519),  in  which  he  sought  to  train 
students  for  disputation.  He  accordingly  adviied 
them  to  prepare  lists  of  all  possible  loci  commiiMt, 
and  to  enter  under  the  proper  rubrics  (eapOa)  any 
examples  gathered  in  the  course  of  their  reading. 
Among  theological  loci  communes  he  lists  "  faith," 
"  destruction  of  the  body,"  "  Church,"  "  word  of 
God,*' "  patience,*' "  sin,"  "  law,"  "  grace,"  "  love," 
and  "  ceremony."  Elsewhere  he  defines  loci  com- 
munes as  "  certain  general  rules  of  living,  of  which 
men  are  persuaded  by  nature,  and  which  I  migfat 
not  unjustly  call  the  laws  of  nature."  These  two 
definitions,  however,  are  not  clearly  distinguished 
and  the  discussion  of  the  loci  communes  is  conse- 
quently somewhat  vague.  This  criticism  applies 
also  to  the  loci  theologici  of  his  famous  Loci  com' 
munes  rerum  theologicarum  (1521),  which  are  pri- 
marily basal  concepts  appearing  in  the  sdenoe  of 
theology,  to  which  all  in  it  must  be  referred.  He 
accordingly  begins  with  his  favorite  list  "God," 
"  one,"  "  triple,"  and  "  creation,'*  and  closes  with 
*'  condemnation  "  and  "  beatitude."  Although  this 
list  was  derived  from  Peter  Lombard,  Melanch- 
thon *s  treatment  is  not  only  more  clear  than  that 
of  his  predecessor,  but  he  draws  his  examples  from 
the  Bible  instead  of  from  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
under  Pauline  influence  deduces,  in  addition  to 
loci  communes,  certain  hci  communissimif  such  as 
"  sin,"  "  grace,"  and  "  law."  In  view  of  the  long 
and  powerful  influence  of  this  book,  the  result  of 
his  failure  to  give  a  methodical  proof  of  his  series 
of  loci  was  that  Lutheran  dogmatics  was  slow  in 
reaching  inherent  unity.  The  term  loci  theologiei 
gradually  came  to  denote  the  content,  and  thus  the 
chief  passages  of  the  Bible  as  included  in  the  indi- 
vidual hcif  although  this  meaning  was  forced  into 
the  background  when  Melanchthon  laid  more  streos 
on  the  development  of  doctrine. 

For  Lutheran  theology  Melanchthon's  book  had 
the  same  importance  which  the  work  of  Peter 
Lombard  possessed  for  scholasticism.  His  loci 
were  the  subject  of  commentary  as  late  as  Leon- 
hard  Hutter,  and  the  term  loci  communes  came  to 
connote  any  work  dealing  with  the  simi  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Among  the  Reformed  the  phrase  loci 
communes  was  accepted  by  Wolfgang  Musculus 
(Basel,  1560),  Peter  Martyr  (London,  1576),  Jo- 
hannes Maccovius  (Franeker,  1639),  and  Daniel 
Chamier  (Geneva,  1653).  After  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  with  the  rise  of  a 
more  systematic  treatment  of  dogmatics  the  term 
fell  into  disuse.  (Johannes  Kunzb.) 

LOCK,  WALTER:  Church  of  En^and;  b.  at 
Dorchester  (8  m.  n.  of  Weymouth),  Dorsetshire, 
July  14,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Marlborough 
College  and  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford  (B.A.  1869), 
and  was  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1869-72,  where  he  has  been  honorary  fellow  since 
1897.    He  was  assistant  to  the  professor  of  humanity 
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ndrewB  in  1869-70,  and  from  the  latter 
1897  was  tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford, 
1  Bubwarden  in  1880-97  and  warden  since 
inoe  1895  he  has  been  Dean  Ireland's  pro- 
the  exegesiJB  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
y  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  examining  chap- 
be  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1881-91  and  to 
bishop  of  York  since  1891,  examiner  in  the 
^hool  of  Theology  in  1885^7,  and  select 
to  the  university  in  1889-90.  He  has 
eble's  ChrisHan  Year  (London,  1895)  and 
ocentium  (1899),  and  has  written  the  essay 
Inardi  in  Lux  Mundi  (London,  1890);  and 
Bible  and  The  Old  Testament  in  Oxford 
ipen  (1886-97);  John  Kd}le,  a  Biography 
St  Paul,  the  Master  Builder  (1899);  and 
I  and  Christian  Life  (1905). 

If  JOHN:  English  philosopher;  b.  at 
1  (10  m.  S.W.  of  Bristol)  Aug.  29,  1632;  d. 
Essex,  Oct.  28,  1704.  He  studied  at  the 
I  Westminster  (1646-52),  and  at  Christ 
)xford  (B.A.,  1655-56;  M.A.,  1658),  there 
ibe  acquaintance  of  a  circle  of  eminent 
sh  included  Edward  Pococke  and  Robert 
q.v.),  and  continuing  his  residence  there 
years.  The  Aristotelian-scholastic  phi- 
hen  dominant  at  Oxford  left  him  unsatis- 
anwhile,  he  was  teaching  privately,  be- 
ek  lecturer  in  1660,  lecturer  on  rhetoric  in 
I  censor  in  moral  philosophy  in  1663.  He 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  and  had 
interested  in  physical  science.  In  1665 
)nt  as  secretary  of  the  English  mission  to 
nr  of  Brandenburg,  but  the  next  year  set- 
physician  at  Oxford,  through  his  profes- 
ming  a  friend  of  the  first  earl  of  Shaftes- 
whom  he  was  in  large  part  indebted  for 
preferments  which  continued  to  come  to 
ugh  life.    Thus,  in  1672  Locke  was  ap- 

0  a  secretaryship  which  was,  for  the  times, 
ly  well  compensated.  His  health  was  not 
wever,  and  he  resided  in  France  1675-79, 
lleness,  however,  but  making  investiga- 
ng  scientific,  political,  and  social  lines, 
t  he  was  in  England  imtil  1684,  principally 
1,  and  then  he  went  to  Holland,  remain- 
id  tiU  1688-89,  when  he  returned  and  be- 
omissioner  of  appeals,  an  office  which  he 
bill  death. 

)8t  important  event  in  his  life  was  the  pub- 
f  the  work  which  brought  him  lasting  fame 
38opher,  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
ig  (London,  1690;  five  editions  by  1706). 
oee  was  to  investigate  the  origin,  certainty, 
nt  of  human  knowledge.  In  this  work 
tught  to  prove  that  innate  ideas  do  not 

1  that  all  knowledge  comes  through  expe- 
r  sensation  and  reflection.  He  was  thus 
nator  of  the  empirical  philosophy  of  the 
h  century  which  spread  over  England, 
md  Germany  and  greatly  influenced  both 
ical  and  social  theories  of  his  times.  His 
n  ToUratian  (168&-90),  Two  Treatises  of 
mi  (1690),  a  work  on  the  national  currency 
iod  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education 


(1693)  are  further  weighty  productions  of  this 
period.  Locke  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
trade  (1696-1700),  but  because  of  failing  health 
was  obliged  to  decline  other  preferments. 

Locke's  influence  continued  dominant  until  the 
spread  of  Kantian  ideas,  and  he  is  called  ''  the 
founder  of  the  analytic  philosophy  of  mind  "  (J.  S. 
Mill,  Logic,  book  I.,  chap.  vi.).  His  principles  were 
either  so  carried  out  or  so  misapplied  in  theology 
that  he  became  the  object  of  sharp  attack,  to  which 
he  as  sharply  replied.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Bishop  Edward  Stillingfleet  (q.v.),  whose  Dis- 
course in  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(London,  1696)  brought  on  a  controversy  with 
Locke  which  continued  till  1699.  Locke  has  some- 
times been  regarded  as  the  father  of  late  English 
skepticism  (see  Deism,  §§  4-5;  Enughtenment, 
The,  §  7).  While  in  early  life  he  had  deliberately 
turned  away  from  theology  as  a  vocation,  his  in- 
terest never  died  out,  and  this  came  to  its  fruitage 
in  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  (1695),  and  in 
his  Paraphrase  of  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
I  and  II  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephesians  (pos- 
thumous, 1705-07).  Of  his  TVorks  many  editions 
have  appeared  (3  vols.,  London,  1714;  best  ed.  by 
E.  Law,  4  vols.,  ib.  1777);  and  his  Posthumous 
Works  (ib.  1706). 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  of  knowledge  are:  Some  Familiar 
LetUn  between  Mr,  Locke  and  Several  of  hie  Friende,  Lon- 
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life  prefixed  to  Law's  ed.  of  the  Works,  ut  sup.  Consult 
further:  G.  W.  ron  Leibnits,  Nouveaux  eeeaie  eur  Ven- 
tendement,  Amsterdam,  1766,  Eng.  transl.,  New  Eaeaye 
eoneeming  Human  Underatanding,  London,  1896;  J.  G. 
Buhle.  OeeekichU  der  neuem  PhUoeophie,  iv.  238-438, 
Gdttingen.  1803;  F.  Bowen,  Critical  Eaeayt,  pp.  1-32,  Bos- 
ton, 1842;  A.  H.  Everett,  Critical  and  MiaceUaneoue  Ee- 
eaya,  pp.  381-451,  Boston,  1846;  J.  D.  Morell,  Hietorieal 
and  Critical  Review  of  the  Speculative  Philoeophy  of  Europe 
in  the  19th  Century,  i.  91-147,  London,  1846;  R.  Vaughan, 
Eaeaye  in  Hiatory,  Philoeophy,  and  Theology,  ii.  59-120, 
ib.  1849;  E.  Tagart.  Locke'a  WrUinga  and  Philoaophy  hia- 
toricaUy  Conaidered,  ib.  1855;  T.  E.  Webb,  The  IntelUo 
tualiMm  of  Locke,  Dublin,  1857;  V.  Cousin,  La  Philoaophie 
de  Lodee,  Paris,  1863;  J.  Tulloch.  Rational  Theology  and 
Chri^ian  Philoaophy  in  England  in  the  17th  Century,  2 
vols.,  London.  1872;  T.  H.  Green.  A  Treatiae  on  Human 
Nature  by  David  Hume  (Introduction),  ib.  1878;  H.  Marion, 
/.  Locke,  aavieet  eon  auvre,  Paris,  1879;  J.  Brown,  Hora 
aubaeciva,  Locke  and  Sydenham,  Edinburgh.  1882;  P. 
King,  Life  and  Lettere  of  John  Locke;  with  Extraeta  from 
hie  Commonplace  Booka,  new  ed..  New  York,  1884;  H. 
Winter,  Darlegung  und  Kritik  der  lockeacfien  Lehre  vom 
empiriachen  Uraprung  der  eittlichen  OrundaiUze,  Bonn,  1884; 
R.  Falckenbeig,  Oeachichte  der  neuren  Philoaophie,  pp.  111- 
133.  Leipdc,  1886;  J.  Fowler,  Lodee,  London,  1887;  M.  M. 
Curtis.  An  Outline  of  Locke'a  Ethical  Theory,  Leipsic,  1890; 
W.  L.  Courtney,  Studiea  at  Leiaure,  London.  1892;  G.  F. 
von  Hertling.  John  Locke  und  die  Schule  von  Cambridge, 
Freiburg,  1892;  P.  Fischer,  Die  Religionaphiloaophie  dee 
John  Locke,  Erlangen,  1893;  J.  McCosh,  Locke'a  "  The- 
ory of  Knowledge,'*  with  a  Notice  of  Berkeley,  New  York, 
1894;  E.  Feehtner,  John  Locke,  Stuttgart,  1898;  W. 
Graham,  Engliah  Political  Philoaoj^tf*  London,  1899;  E. 
E.  Worcester,  Tfie  Religioua  Opiniona  of  John  Locke, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1899;  A.  C.  Fraser,  Locke,  Edinburgh. 
1901;  idem,  /.  Locke  aa  a  Factor  in  Modem  Thought, 
London.  1906;  J.  Riokaby,  Free  Will  and  Four  Engliah 
Philoaophera,  London,  1906.  Of  importance,  also,  are 
the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  particularly  those 
of  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1893;  W.  Windel- 
band,  Eng.  trans!.,  ib.  1893;  A.  Weber.  Eng.  transl.,  ib. 
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LOCUST:  A  camman  and  familiar  inaect  of  the 
E&st.  Loctuta  are  counted  among  the  Bmall 
winged  uiinuls  which  "  go  upon  aU  four  "  and 
were  all  ttgarded  as  unclean,  with  the  exception 
of  thoae  which  had  two  hind  tega  projecting  above 
their  feet  "  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth  "  (Lev. 
xi.  21-22).  These  legs  for  leaping  are  a  characteis 
istic  of  the  locust,  while  other  marks  are  a  head 
Bet  at  right  angles  with  the  bod^,  armed  with  strong 
mandibles  and  having  two  antennte,  large  eyes,  and 
a  bod;  formed  of  nine  annulets.  The  four  wings 
are  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  the  rear  ones  are 
considerably  broader  than  those  in  front.  The 
female  with  her  ovipositor  thrusts  the  eggs,  after 
they  are  fertilized,  into  the  loose  earth.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  sun  warms  the  ground,  the  larvs 
creep  out,  greenish  white  or  black,  small  as  flies, 
in  shape  like  the  full-grown  locusts,  only  without 
external  sexual  organs.  They  cast  their  skin  four 
times;  after  the  third  casting  the  sexual  parts  ap- 
pear and  after  the  fourth  the  insects  are  able  to 
fly.  In  Syria  locusts  begin  to  breed  by  the  middle 
-of  April. 

The  two  species  which  are  most  common  in 
Syria  (Acrirft'um  pertgrinum  and  <Ed<poda  migra- 
ioria)  are  particularly  dreaded  on  account  of  their 
voracity  and  their  great  numbers.  When  the 
desert  winds  drive  the  immense  swarm!)  through 
the  air  (Ex.  x.  13;  Prov.  xxx.  27)  they  darken  the 
sun  hke  heavy  clouds  and  the  rattling  of  their 
wings  sounds  like  the  noise  of  chariots  (Joel  ii.  2, 
5;  Rev.  ix.  9).  Wherever  they  settle  down,  the 
venture  immediately  disappears,  even  the  Garden 
of  Eden  becomes  a  desert  (Joel  il.  3).  Those  which 
are  not  yet  winged  crawl  on  the  ground  and  no  ob- 
stacle can  stop  them  or  divert  them  from  the  path 
they  have  chosen  (Ex.  x,  G;  Joel  ii.  7,  9).  Broad 
ditches  and  large  fires  avail  little  to  destroy  the 
swarms,  and  even  the  red-hawk  and  the  rosy 
grackle  {tunlui  rogeuo),  which  fly  along  with  them 
and  devour  many,  scarcely  lessen  the  swarms. 
Aain  is  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  as  it  destroys 
their  eggs,  and  a  severe  storm  does  away  with 
them  altogether  by  sweeping  them  into  the  sea 
(Ex.  X.  19;  Joelii.  20). 

Locusts  were  looked  upon  as  clean  according  to 
Lev.  xi.  2Z,  and  they  were  eaten  by  the  poor  as 
they  are  to-day  by  the  Bedouins  (cf.  Matt.  iii.  4; 
Mark  i.  5).  By  the  Assyrians  they  were  regarded 
aa  a  delicacy.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  type  of  an  enormous  multi' 
tude  (Judges  vi.  5;  Jer,  xlvi.  23;  Nah.  iii.  15; 
Eccles.  xliii.  17);  of  littleness,  unimportance,  and 
transitoriness  (Num.  liii.  33;  Ps.  cix.  23;  Isa.  xl. 
22;  Nah.  iii.  17>;  of  greed  (Deut.  xxviii.  3S;  Isa. 
xxxiii.  4),  and  of  destructioD  (Amos  vii,  1).  Their 
advancing  in  bands  is  described  in  Prov.  xxx.  27; 
in  their  leaping  and  in  theii  appearance  they  are 
compared  to  horses  (Joel  ii.  4;  Rev.  ix.  7).  A 
plague  of  grasshoppers  was  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful judgments  of  God  (Deut.  xxviii.  38;  I  Kings 
viii.  37;  Amosiv.  9).  A  highly  poetical  description 
of  a  swarm  of  locusts  and  the  destruction  and  waste 
they  left  behind  them  is  given  by  Joel  (chaps,  i.-ii). 

The  Old  Testament  has  many  names  to  desig- 
nate locusta.    The  one  moot  generally  u«ed,  'ajMi, 


is  a  generic  name  (cf.  Ex,  x.  4  sqq.)  as  well  as  the 
name  of  a  particular  species,  probably  the  flyinSi 
migratory   locust    (^ryUut   migratoriia),    whidi  lA 
said  to  bear  this  name  in  Bagdad  at  the  preieat 
day.     Id  Lev.  xi.  22,  sal'am,  hargal,  sind  AngAnftA. 
are  named  as  different  species;    haghabh,  howiver-v 
seems    to   be   also   a   common   designation.    Tlk^ 
names  in  Joel  (i.  4,  ii.  25)  arc  popular  expresaoa^ 
(cf.  haaa,   "  the  devourer,"  Deut.  xxviii.  38;   P»- 
Ixxviii.    46)    which   serve   everywhere   as   genei'«*" 
designations  (Jer.  Ii,  27;   Amos  iv.  9;   Noh.  iii.  16)  - 
To  these  may  be  added  gebh  and  gobh  (Isa.  xxxiii.  ^^ 
Amos  vii.  I;  Nah.  Hi.  17) — an  exceptional  wealth  ^•™ 
synonyms  easily  understood  from  the  great  part  tl^* 
locust  played  everywhere  in  the  land.    Some  of  the^"* 
synonyms  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  vario**" 
dialects  of  the  country.  I.  Bbneinqer. 

BiBUQoa*PHV;  3.  Bocliin.  Hierotmam.  IL,  Iv.  1,  3  n»»^ 
Lfipaic.  1763-0(1;  J.  L.  Burcklunli.  Naif  on  Uw  Bmlmt^'^' 
and  K'o^oMi.  LandoD,  1S30:  H.  B.  Triatram.  f/ab^^^ 
Hit.  of  Ou  BibU.  pp.  306  sqq..  ib.  ISSO;  A.  Muniv.  V^ 
Locuil  Plague  aruJ  lU  Suppntiian.  ib.  1900:  DB,  iii.  I:-** 
i:tl;  EB.  Ui.  3807-10:  JE.  viii.  M7:  ud  tlis  eoauD^^ 
t«rim  on  Lovilicu*  nt  iL  22,  wnl  on  Joel,  p»rlicill  ^r~- 
Ihut  by  Driver,  in  Ihe  Cambridge  Bible,  eontunins  ^ 
excuniu  on  locucu  and  giriaa  the  litenton, 

LODENSTBIN,    lu'den-etain,    JODOCUS     VA^^ 
Reformed  preacher  and  ascetic;    b.  at  Delft  Fe  ^^ 
e,  1620;    d.  at  Utrecht  Aug,  6.  1677,     He  atudie^^ 
theology  at  Utrecht  under  Voetius,  Schotanus  ai^^ 
De  Haeta,  and  in  1642  went  to  Franeker  in  ord^^ 
to  devote   himself  to  llie  study  of  Oriental   lai^^ 
guages  under  the  direction  of  Coccejus.     In   164^ — 
he  became  preacher  at  Zoetermeer  near  Delft,  i^* 
1650  at  Sluis  in  Flanders,  and  in  1653  at  Utrecht:^ 
where   he   labored   until   his   death.     He   was   th^^ 
originator  of  a  reformation  of  life  and  morals  ic^ 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  thus  for  the  Dutch  ant^V 
German  Reformed  Church  what  Spener  soon  afterrS 
became     in    the    German     Evangelical- Lutheran^ 
Church,  and  by  the  same  analogy  he  was  followed  -- 
by  a  party  of  "  Lodensteinians,"  who  kept  aloof 
from  the  exiemai  life  of  the  Church  without  form- 
ally separating  themselves,   unlike   the   adherenta 
of   Labadie,   who   were   outspoken  dissenters.     He 
was  a  reformer  of  practical  life,  not  of  doctrine. 
The   Netherlands   were   at  ,that   lime  exoeedingly 
prosperous,  and  the  popular  mind  seemed   to  be 
entirely    absorbed    by    secular    pursuits.     Loden- 
stein,  however,  made  a  wide-spread  impression  by 
his  preaching,  by  his  writings,  and  by  his  spiritual 
songs.    Of  his  sermons  many  were  publistwd  and 
often  reprinted  in  various  collections,  such  as  (7en- 
telyke     Opwekker     (Amsterdam,     1701) ;      VenaOl 
Christendom  (Utrecht,  1711);    lieerliikkeid  van  en* 
■waar   Christdijk   leven   (Amsterdam,    1711);     Botl- 
predikaticn  over  Jerem.  itv   (Utrecht,    1779).      Of 
his  important  ascetic  works  must  be  mentioned 
espeeiatly  WeegscAaU  der  onvolmaackiheden  (Utrecht) 
1664)   and   Brachouwinge  win  Zwn   (ib.   1674-76). 
A  collection  of  his  spiritual  songs  is  in  Uytapanningen 
en  andere  Grdigten  (ib,  1676).     (S,  D.  van  Vbkn.) 
BtB:.loaHAPIIT;    P.  I,  PrOD't,  Jadociu  van  Lodtnlnn.  Ala- 
atrdira.    ISBO:     M,    Gwhe],    CucAicUi  da    druttictm 
l.tbiat  in  der  Thrittitch-ieHlfalitditn  nangaliKAin  Kirdu, 
ii.   leo-ieo,  Coblonti,   IS5Z;    B.  L,  J,  Heppe,  OttcKiMi 
da  Pi'rtfmuj  und  der  Mutii  in  der  rifonmrlm  Kireh», 
Lcyden.  1879;  A,  BiUchl.  OucAicUi  dee  PidUmiu,  u  lfi2 
■qq,.  Baan,  1S8Q. 
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LOEBB,  lOb'e,  AUGUST  JULIUS:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Altenburg  (24  m.  8.  of  Leipsic)  Jan. 
8,  1805;  d.  at  Rasephas  (a  suburb  of  Altenbui^) 
Mar.  27,  1900.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  city  and  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  (1825-27;  Ph.D.,  1831)  and  Leipsic  (1827- 
1828),  after  which  he  conducted  a  private  school  in 
Altenbui^  until  1839.  Becoming  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Gothic,  he  determined  on  the  first  critical 
edition  of  the  translation  of  Ulfilas  (q.v.)  in  col- 
laboration with  Hans  Conon  von  der  Gabelentz; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  Upsala  in  1834  to 
inspect  the  famous  Codex  Aigenteus,  and  in  the 
following  year  went  to  WolfenbQttel  with  Von  der 
Gabelentz  to  study  the  Codex  Carolinus  of  Ulfilas. 
The  edition,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Ul- 
fiUu:  Veteris  et  Novi  TettamenH  vernonia  Gothica 
fragmenla  qua  aupenuni  (3  vols.,  Leipsic  and  Al- 
tenburg, 1836-46),  was  accompanied  by  Lobe's 
Beitrdge  zur  Textberichtigung  und  Erkl&rung  des 
Skeireina  (Altenbui^g,  1839)  and  supplemented  by 
the  collaborators'  Nachschrift  zu  der  Auagabe  des 
Ulfiiae  (Leipsic,  1860). 

In  1839  L6be  became  pastor  at  Rasephas,  where 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent.  Here  he 
contributed  largely  to  Pierer's  UniverBol-Lexikon, 
and  practically  edited  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions 
of  the  work  (1857-64;  1867-72),  as  well  as  the 
three  additional  year-books  incorporated  in  the 
same  encjrdopedia  (1865-73).  He  also  did  most 
of  the  work  on  the  edition  planned  by  Preuss  of 
the  Loci  theclogici  of  Johann  Gerhard  (9  vols., 
Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1863-85).  His  third  field  of 
activity  was  the  local  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Altenburg,  represented  by  his  GeschidUliche  Be- 
BchreOmng  der  Reeidemstadt  Altenburg  und  ihrer 
Umgebung  (Altenburg,  1841),  and  the  completion, 
in  collaboration  with  his  eldest  son,  Ernst  Conon 
L6be,  of  Sachse's  AUenburger  KirchengaUerie  (3  vols., 
ib.  1886-91). 

LOEHE,  We,  JOHANll  KONRAD  WILHELM: 
Lutheran  theologian  and  philanthropist;  b.  in 
Forth  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Feb.  21,  1808; 
d.  at  Neuendettelsau  (12  m.  s.  of  Nuremberg)  Jan. 
2,  1872.  Descended  from  a  pious  middle-class 
family,  he  went  from  the  gymnasium  of  Nurem- 
berg to  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1826  to  study 
theology.  First  the  Reformed,  then  powerfully 
and  inflexibly  the  Lutheran,  view  influenced  him. 
In  1828  he  spent  a  term  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, attracted  not  so  much  by  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  as  by  the  sermons  of  the  famous  preach- 
ers. In  1831  he  became  vicar  at  Kirchenlamitz 
where  he  drew  large  congregations  by  his  original 
and  fervent  preaching.  But  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  on  the  charge  of  mysticism  re- 
moved him  after  two  years  and  he  became  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Giles  in  Nuremberg.  Here  his  gift  of 
preaching  was  fully  developed.  Like  a  prophet  of 
old,  Lobe  denounced  sin  without  fear,  and  thus  set 
the  magistracy  of  the  city  against  him.  He  had, 
however,  the  support  of  the  Church  authorities. 
In  1837  he  finally  settled  as  preacher  at  Neuendet- 
telsau, an  inconsiderable  and  unattractive  place, 
which  after  many  a  struggle  he  transformed  into 


a  busy  Christian  colony.  From  1848  to  1852  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  Bavarian  State  Church  fre- 
quently took  hold  of  him,  and  his  relations  with 
its  authorities  became  very  strained.  The  reason 
for  his  dissatisfaction  did  not  lie  so  much  in  actual 
conditions,  but  in  the  fact  that  Ldhe  measured  these 
conditions  by  his  ideal  standards.  It  was  the  con- 
flict between  the  ideal  and  the  real  that  agitated 
him;  he  tried  to  identify  the  communion  of  saints 
with  its  visible  organism.  He  planned  originally 
not  a  reformation,  but  an  entirely  new  formation 
of  the  Church.  He  addressed  a  petition  signed  by 
330  people  to  the  General  Synod  in  which  he  de- 
manded the  withdrawal  of  secular  supremacy  over 
the  Protestant  Church,  complete  purification  of 
confession,  and  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Church.  Although  the  synod  tried  to 
meet  his  demands  as  far  as  possible,  L5he  was  not 
satbfied  and  was  several  times  actually  on  the 
point  of  secession;  but  his  historical  feeling  and 
love  for  the  traditions  of  the  Church  deterred  him 
from  the  execution  of  his  plan.  As  a  strictly  or- 
thodox Lutheran,  he  was  chiefly  offended  by  the 
free  intercourse  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed,  and  especially  by  their  common  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  which  threatened  to 
eliminate  the  differences  in  doctrine,  although  no 
actual  imion  existed.  A  proposition  was  made  to 
suspend  Ldhe,  but  many  voted  against  this  meas- 
ure, which,  on  account  of  his  numerous  following, 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  split  within  the  Church 
of  Bavaria.  But  these  disagreeable  conditions  were 
changed  when  in  1852  the  leadership  of  the  con- 
sistory was  entrusted  to  Harless,  whose  attitude 
toward  Ldhe  was  less  hostile,  and  who  effected  a 
definite  but  peaceable  separation  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed.  In  his  great  work  on  the 
Church  {Drei  Biicher  von  der  Kirche,  1845)  LOhe 
propounds  the  strictest  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Im- 
purity of  doctrine  is  for  him  as  bad  as  immoral  con- 
duct, and  Lutheran  doctrines  are  complete  and 
perfect,  in  no  need  of  development.  But  his  zeal 
for  orthodoxy  was  at  times  so  excessive  that  it 
brought  him  dangerously  near  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, as  for  instance  in  his  doctrine  of  a  visible 
Church  and  his  ideas  of  church  government,  the 
efficacy  of  works,  self-denial,  and  celibacy.  But  he 
was  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  conscious  inclina- 
tion toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  personality  of  Ldhe  must,  however,  be 
judged  in  its  entirety.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
pure,  although  sometimes  one-sided,  orthodoxy, 
but  a  creative  power  in  the  field  of  charitable 
work.  From  1840  he  was  active  in  educating 
spiritual  workers  for  the  German  emigrants  to 
America.  He  founded  the  Missouri  Synod  in  union 
with  the  emigrant  Lutherans  of  Saxony,  the  Fran- 
conian  colonies  in  Michigan,  and  at  a  later  time 
the  Iowa  Synod.  Neuendettelsau  possesses  two 
stately  buildings  devoted  to  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries for  North  America  and  Australia.  In 
1849  Ldhe  founded  the  Lutheran  Society  of  Home 
Missions,  and  in  1853  an  institution  of  deaconesses 
which  was  dedicated  in  the  following  year,  the 
eighteenth  in  order  of  foundation,  but  the  third  or 
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Xourth  in  numbers  of  all  Germany.  Arounil  this 
oenter  there  grew  up  with  wonderful  rapidity  a 
number  of  institutions,  such  eis  asylums  for  idiotG. 
e.  Hagdalen  asylum,  hoBpitsla  for  men  and  women, 
A  chapel,  industriat  schoola,  etc.  In  1S65  a.  branch 
of  the  institution  of  deaconesses  wilb  founded  at 
Polsingen  near  Oettingcn,  consistint;  of  a  depart- 
ment  for  male  idiots,  a  district  hospital,  a  reforma- 
tory, and  an  asylum  for  infants. 

The  characteristic  trait  in  LShe's  personality  was 
a  healthy  combination  of  orthodoxy  with  original- 
ity of  thinking.  Sin  and  grace,  justification  and 
eanctification.  were  the  central  points  of  his  the- 
ology. As  a  preacher,  he  was  among  the  greatest 
of  the  century.  Originality  of  conception,  vivid 
imagination,  and  prophetic  fervor,  were  his  chief 
characteristics  in  the  pulpit.  L5he  also  made  a 
profound  study  of  liturgies  and  laid  down  his  views 
in  Agende  fur  chrisllicke  Gemeinden  (184S).  He 
awakened  everywhere  the  sense  for  liturgical  order. 
But  he  was  perhaps  even  greater  as  a  pastor  than 
as  a  preacher.  Liihe  was  a  man  of  striking  appear- 
ance. His  head  was  large,  hia  forehead  high;  his 
mouth  made  the  impression  of  great  decision  of 
character;  his  voice  was  powerful,  and  his  eye 
bright  and  searching.  He  wrote  not  less  than 
sixty  works  growing  out  of  the  experiences  of  his 
Bpiritual  office  and  serving  practical  purposes.  His 
earlier  HTi tings  originated  from  his  opposition  to 
the  State  Church,  Un*ere  kircMiche  Lage  (NOrd- 
lingen,  1850);  Apkorixmen  iiber  die  ncuUglameTtt- 
iichen  AemUr  und  ihr  VerhOUniit  zur  Gemeinde 
(Nuremberg,  1840);  Kirtht  iinrf  Amt,  neui:  Aphor- 
ismen  (Erlangen,  1851);  Die  bayeriiche  General- 
vynode  vara  Friibjalir  1849  und  das  lulherifche  Be- 
kentUniB  (Nuremberg,  1849).  Of  a  permanent 
value  are  Drei  Backer  von  der  Kirche  (Stullgart, 
1845);  RmenmoTuile  heili^er  Frauen  (1860);  Der 
tvangflUche  Geintlichti  (2  vols.,  1852-58);  Sithen 
Prediglen  (Nuremberg,  1836);  Predigten  iiber  das 
Vaieruruer  (1837);  Sieben  Vortr^e  aber  die  Worle 
am  Krevze  (Stuttgart,  1859);  Erinturungen  out 
der  Reformalionagetchichle  von  Franken  (Nurem- 
berg, 1847);  Haia-.  Sekul-  und  Kirdtenburh  fur 
Chrulen  lutheriechen  Bekenrilniaaet  (Stuttgart,  1845); 
Samenk6mer  (NCrdlingen,  1844).  (A.  Hauck.) 
BiBLioasAPETi   J.  Delnier,  IF.  Lbhei  LOen.  3  vol>..  3d  ed.. 

GUUraloh.  IBOl:    B.  Beck.  Die  inrxre  Mittion  in  Baurrx. 

PP.  IS  «qq.,  BunbuTE.  IS80:    K.  Eiiluier.  WilKilin  L6ht. 

■in  Lebtntlnld.  Nuremberg,  IBOT. 

LOEHS,  lOr,  MAX:  German  Protestant;  b. 
at  Sl«ttin  Apr.  30,  ISG4.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Ktinigaberg  and  Gottingen  (Ph.D., 
9),  was  member  of  the  royal  Domslift  at  Berlin 
i&-90),  and  then  became  privat-docent  for  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  K&nigs- 
berg.  Since  1892  he  has  been  associate  professor 
of  the  same  subject  at  llie  University  of  Breslau. 
He  was  engaged  at  the  German  Archeological  In- 
stitute in  Jerusalem  in  1903-04,  and  has  edited 
tbe  Syriac  annotations  of  Bar  Hebncus  on  the 
Pauline  epistlea  (Gdttingen,  1889)  and  written  Die 
Klageli^der  da  Jeremiat  rrkl^rt  {for  W.  Nowack's 
Handkimmentar  sum  AUin  TeHament;  1894);  Der 
Mittiontgedanke  im  Allen  TeslametUe  (Freiburg, 
3896);     Gtxhichte    de»    Volke*    Israel    (Strasburg, 


1900);  Unlersuckungen  turn  Buche  Amot  (Giessen, 
1901);  Babel  und  die  bibliacke  VrgtaekiehU  (Biw- 
lau,  1902);  Seelcnkdmp/e  und  GlaubenmOe  vat 
nMi'  rauaend  Jaftren  (HaUe,  1904);  Der  vulgSr- 
artAitcke  Diaiekl  von  Jerusalem  (Giesaen,  1905); 
AlUeMamenlliche  Rdigioiageachichte  (Leipsic,  1906): 
and  Die  StelluTig  det  Weihet  ru  Jahute-Rdigian  und 
-A'ufI(I908).  He  likewise  prepared  the  third  edition 
of  O.  Theniiis'  Kommenlar  lu  den  BOchem  Sam- 
ueiia  (Leipsic,  1898). 

LOEN,  lOn.  JOHAnn  MICHAEL  VOK:  German 
stateHman  and  author;  b.  at  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main  Dec.  21,  1694;  d.  at  Lingen  (36  m.  w.n.w, 
of  OsnabrUck).  Hanover.  July  26,  1776.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  at  Marburg  in  1711.  but  re- 
moved to  Halle  in  1712,  and  ftuaUy  settled  at 
Frankfort  in  1723.  As  a  prolific,  open-minded 
writer,  be  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
literary  world,  and  gained  the  notice  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who,  in  1753,  conferred  on  bim  tbe 
oHicea  of  Prussian  privy  councilor  and  adminis- 
trative president  of  the  County  of  Lingen  and 
Tecklenburg,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

His  copiouH  writings,  of  historical,  esthetic,  lit- 
erary, political,  ethical,  and  religious  range,  were 
published  under  the  title  GeMtmjTidte  kUine  Schrif- 
ten  (ed.  J.  E.  Schneider,  4  vols.,  Frankfort,  1749- 
1752).  His  standpoint  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Enlightenment  (q.v.),  except  that  with  him  con- 
fessional IndilTerentism  is  stQl  associated  with  « 
warm  and  genuine  ethical  religious  interest.  His 
aim  of  working  in  the  cause  of  church  union  and  a 
comprehensive  type  of  Christianity  expressed  itself 
in  his  first  work,  the  pseudonymous  ErangelixJier 
Friedenalampel,  vaek  Art  der  ersien  Kirche  ent- 
worfen  (Frankfurt,  1724).  He  mode  a  Geimati 
translation  of  F^nelon'a  spiritual  writings;  while 
his  personal  association  with  Zinzendorf  resulted 
in  Der  vemUnftige  Gollc»dien$t  tiach  der  leiehttn 
Lekrart  des  lleilandcs  (Frankfurt,  1738  and  often). 
The  work  which  made  Loen's  name  beat  known, 
yet  brought  upon  him  the  most  numerous  and  ve- 
hement attacks,  was  Die  einzige  utakrt  Religion 
(Frankfort,  1750).  In  the  first  half  he  shows  thil 
to  constat  solely  rn  faith  in  God  through  Christ, 
and  in  a  correspondmgly  devout  and  virtuous  Ufa 
according  to  the  eternal  law  of  love.  The  second 
part  treitts  of  the  ideal  union  in  the  outward  de- 
tails of  Christian  life  Tliis  remarkable  book  com- 
bines liberalizing  thoughts  nith  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  blends  rational- 
istic and  pietistic  ideas  mto  its  dream  of  one  universal 
Christian  Church.  Carl  Uibbt. 
SiBLioGHAFaT:  J,  C.  SlTodtminn.  Doi  ntut  BtMrlt  StTopo, 
ii.  aiO-570.  X  42S-4W.  WolfcnbUtM.  I753-S6;  J.  A. 
Triniua.  Frrudrnker  Leiikon.  pp.  54£-£7S;  F,  G.  Meiud, 
Icntim  dtr  .  .  .  nS0-l800  vfrilorbtnm  (mWcfcmt  Sdwit*- 
-;24-329.  Luipuc.  IS08;    E.  Heydsn.  in  ^rcAi* 


fur  Frankjurli  Utuchid 
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LOERER,   Itln'er,   EASPAR:     German    reformer 

and  poet;  b.  at  Markt  Erlbach,  near  Boireuth, 
1493;  d.  at  NSrdlingen  (39  m.  n.w,  of  Augsburg) 
Jan.  6,  1546.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  monastery  of  Heilshronn,  and  in  1508  entered 
the  University  of  Erfurt;  while  in  1520  be  was  aa- 
aistant  priest  at  Nesseibach.  combining  this  office 
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'«vith  p&sloral  functions  at  the  Cislercbn  monastery 

O*  Birkenfeld  (near  Neustadt-on-the-Aiach).   There 

iff  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  already  cautiously 

^^ive  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  two 

conservative    imitations    of    Luther's    baptumal 

4:>r(iinal — Ordnting   der    Tauff  nock    wiiiAnrgiicher 

f^tJtTicken  von  wort  zu  loori  verleulatAt  and  Ordnung 

^rf«T  Ta-aff  nach  bamberjiecher  Rubricben  von  worf  lu 

■^.jnujrt   vertmiitehl   (both   subsequent  to    1523) — are 

-^i-^ry  plaueibty  ascribed  to  him.     In  1524  the  Mar- 

ar  X  -BVe   Frederick   of  Brandenburg  transferred   hitn 

£.«:»    Hof,  as  his  repreBentative  in  the  incumbency  of 

SC;  .  Uichael'a.     His  Evangelical  attitude,  however, 

es^K  used  his  speedy  removal,  and  after  preaching  for 

a.      ^sbort  time  ia  the  Franciscan  church,  he  was  ob- 

>  leave  Brandenburg  and  went  to  Witten- 

j,  where  be  matriculated  at  the  university  in 

■■  Z^».     After  a  brief  visit  to  Markt  Eribach  in  Jan., 

1^5-^27,  and  a  short  incumbency  in  Oelsnitz,  the  ac- 

e^s^^Kaion  of  Margrave  George  permitted  him  to  re- 

tt»_*-Ti  to  Hof  late  in  1527  or  early  in  1528.     Here  he 

iiK.  •:,  voduced  Evangelical  worship  and  also  prepared 

T"»         agenda,  a  hymnal,  and  a  catechism  for  his  con- 

StioD,  the  first-named  forming  the  basis  of  the 

k.-«imburg  agenda  of  Nikolaua  Medler  (1537-38) 

c:3  Widmann's  agenda  of  1592. 

^ner   was  equally  independent  as  a  hymnolo- 
'  *D  1527  twenty-six  of  his  compositions  were 
pe-ianled  anonymously  under  the  title  Gardz  -note 
gt-^^-^didig  teuiacke  Htpnnua  vnd  geaang:   while  as  late 
kb         J3G1  hymns  written  by  him,  but  hitherto  un- 
ptit^lished,  were  still   printed,  so  that  their  entire 
■t  amounts  to  something  more  than  thirty- 
In  like  manner  his   VnUrricht  des  glaubfna 
-  ChritUicher  kindnrzachl  jn  LXXJl.  Fragen  vnd 
Ar't^jBortlrrrfatl  (Nuremberg,  1529)  is  an  independent 
v^^rlt.  despite  its  indebtedness  to  Althamer's  cate- 
cttXasD  and  the  earlier  catechetical  writings  of  Luther. 
I-*ner  took  ao  active  part  in  the  preparation  of 
tb^      Brandenburg-Nuremberg  agenda,  but  in  May, 
li*3 1 ,  hia  position  became  intolerable  through  the 
optx^sition   which  he   had   aroused,   intensified   by 
his    attacks  on  the  papacy,  and  in  July  he  waa  ex- 
pelled from   Hof  and  retired  to  Oelsnitz.     There, 
"^^t-  a  brief  period  of  poverty  with  his  wife  and 
eiiil<:ln;E,   he   resunied   his   pastoral*   through   Me- 
|*t*<ililbon'B  inSuenoe,  and  there  he  published,  im- 
""     the  title  Gei^iche  gaang,  am  htHiger  Schrift 
u  tamen  g^>rackt,  Vnd  auffa  new  zu  gerickt 
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.ay,   "*"  '"  •""«'•  K""-" —  "-.1/°   '"■"•  —  a-"  ••■■•• 

l"*  ittenberg,  1538),  a  collection  of  twenty  of  his 
"rtavns,  three  of  them  new.  In  1539  he  preached 
"■  X^cipeic.  but  failed  to  secure  the  call  he  desired 
'f.  contemplated  retiring  from  pastoral  work,  de- 
™^i»)g  a  call  to  Oschati.  In  1542,  however,  he 
7^^^«)e  preacher  at  the  Naumburg  cathedral,  al- 
*^b  the  opposition  of  the  canons  gave  him  little 
'**t*«  for  activity.  In  Jan.,  1544,  he  became  pas- 
*  Of  St.  George's,  Nftrdlingen,  where  he  remained 
^^■il  his  death,  and  where,  as  first  superintendent, 
"^  Oiganized  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  he  would, 
"''^ketimes  with  an  excess  of  seal,  and  prepared  a 
U^-  agenda,  catechism,  and  hymnal.  The  agenda 
■  Essentially  the  same  as  the  one  be  had  prepared 
t""  Hof,  while  the  catechism,  despite  its  depend- 
w^  on  Luther's  Enchiridion,  m  noteworthy  for  its 
£v)aion  into  nx  conversations  with  128  questions 


wers,    its   abundant   meditations,    and   ita 

iginal  catechismal  hymns.    The  hymnal, 

of  liturgical  interest  in  its  distribution 

of  the  hymns  according  to  individual  services  and 

the  seasons  of  the  Christian  year. 

BiBLioaHAPHT:  Sis  Briefback  a  in  BtitrOge  lur  baveiuJim 
KwAmoeKhitUi.  at.  T.  Kolde,  vols.  L-iii..  Erlsncni, 
ISa5-fi7.  Other  Kmrnsii  are  tbc  lettere  o[  Melanehtbaa 
in  CH.  v,-vi.  piuwini.  Mid  of  Lulher  in  De  WetU'i  ed.  of 
Luther's  lellcrB,  vals.  iv.-v,;  V,  L.  von  SHluodorf,  Com- 
menlnri-ai  irUiau  .  .  .  di  LvArraniimo,  i.  211.  liL  180, 
2\9.  T2\.  LeipHic.  leSS.  Modem  tnatmeot  of  Iho  gub- 
jeet  will  be  found  in  O.  W.  A.  Fikenncbcr.  Oclthrta  FBrt- 
tnlvm  Baireut.  v.  305-318,  Nuwiabetii,  1803;  P.  Wockiir- 
nacel.  Qui  dmiMeht  Kir/Asniied,  i.  3S6  aqq,,  3(12,  408- 
400,  iZl~i22.  iii.  61S-S43,  Leipdc.  18^2  iqq.:  G.  Kawerau, 
in  ZKIF,  »  (188B1.  487  Kjti.,  fllB-SM;  F.  Cohra.  io  Mon- 
umenia  Orrmnnia^  padaamiita,  xxii.  403-480.  Berlin,  1901; 
C.  Ooyer,  Aut  drr  Rc/orrnatia'Uiacidiichu  Nordlingmt,  pp, 
IS-23,  NSrdllnKen,  1901:   ADB,  lii.  1&2  «iq. 

LOESCHE,    lOsh'a,     GEORG    KARL    DAVID; 

Austrian  Lutheran;  b,  at  Berlin  Aug.  22,  185S. 
He  wns  educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Bonn,  and  Tilbingen  (Ph.D.,  Jena,  I8S0;  lie.  theol., 
Berlin,  1883],  was  preacher  to  the  German  church 
in  Florence,  Italy  (1880-85),  and  privat-docent  tor 
church  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1885- 
1887.  In  1887  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  faculty  at  Vienna  as  associate  professor 
of  the  same  subject,  and  in  IS39  became  full  pro- 
fessor. He  is  a  privy  councilor,  president  of  the 
examining  board  for  Evangelical  theological  candi- 
dates in  Austria,  and  vice-president  of  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  G us ta v- Adolf- Verein  and  of  the  Ge- 
itelbchaft  fUr  die  Gcschichte  des  Protestantismus 
in  Oealerreich.  In  theology  be  ia  an  adherent  of 
the  "  modem  "  school.  In  addition  to  his  work  as 
editor  of  the  Jahrhuch  der  GesciUehaft  fur  die  Ge- 
achichte  dea  Protealaniismua  in  Oeatcrreidt.  he  has 
edited  Johann  Mathesius'  Auagfv>(iktle  Werke  (4 
vols.,  Prague,  1896-1904)  and  Gustav  Frank's  Die 
TheMagie  dea  neunzehnten  JahrhundeHa  (Leipsic, 
1905).  and  has  written  Vlorenzer  Predigten  (Halle, 
1884);  Emat  Moriti  Amdl,  der  dtidache  Reichi- 
herold  (Gotha,  1884);  BeUarmina  Lehre  vom  Papal 
und  deren  actudU  Bedeuiung  (Halle,  1685);  Ano- 
lecia  LulheraTia  et  M elanditkoniana  (Gotha.  1892); 
Johann  Mathesius.  ein  Lebenx-  und  Sillenbild  ant 
der  Re/ormationneit  (2  I'ols.,  1895);  and  GeachichU 
dea  Prolealantismus  in  Oeaierreick  (Leipsic,  1902). 

LOESCHER,  losh'er,  VALENTIM  ERHST:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Sondershausen  Dec.  29, 
1073;  d.  at  Dresden  Dec.  12,  1749.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  where  his  father  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  he  gave  his  attention  mainly  to 
philology  and  history,  but  out  of  respect  to  hia 
father's  wish  he  selected  a  theological  subject  for 
his  master's  dissertation,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
Pietistic  position.  Subsequent  study  at  Jena 
arou.'sed  his  interest  in  church  history.  During 
travels  undertaken  at  this  time  he  farmed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  number  of  influential  anti- Pietistic 
theologians.  In  1696  he  began  to  lecture  at  Wit- 
tenberg on  the  origin  of  Deism  and  Pietism.  After 
serving  as  superintendent  at  Jiiterbog  (1698-1701) 
and  Dclitisch  (1701-07)  and  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg  (1707-09),  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Kreuzkirche  and  Buperiotendent  in  Dresden.   Here 
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he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  practical  duties 
here  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church.  His  orthodoxy  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  admitting  the  truth  of  the  claims 
of  the  Pietists  concerning  the  prevailing  perfuno- 
toriness  of  religious  life,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
negligence  of  orthodox  pastors.  He  at  once  took 
earnest  measures  to  encourage  a  deeper  spiritual 
life  in  the  Church.  He  had  already  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Unschxddige  Nachriehten  von  aUen 
und  neuen  iheologischen  Sachen  (Wittenbeiig  and 
Leipsic,  1701  sqq.),  the  first  theological  periodical. 
The  comprehensive  scope  and  able  management  of 
the  magazine  gave  it  great  importance.  Through 
it  LOscher  became  the  leader  of  the  orthodox  party, 
as  opposed  to  the  Pietistic  and  naturalistic  factions 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  representative  of 
scientific  Lutheran  theology. 

In  opposition  to  the  proposal  that  Pietism  should 
be  considered  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches 
(advocated  at  the  time  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment), LOscher  published  several  works,  including 
AusfaJirliche  Hisioria  moiuum  zwitchen  den  Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherischen  und  Reformierien  (3  parts, 
Frankfort,  1707-08).  In  the  course  of  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Pietist  Joachim  Lange,  LOscher  de- 
fended orthodoxy  in  his  PrcenoHonea  et  noHonea 
theologica  (Wittenberg,  1708).  However,  his  most 
comprehensive  criticism  of  Pietism  appeared  in  his 
magazine  imder  the  title  Timotheus  Verinus,  in 
which  work  he  held  that  the  Pietists  had  a  false 
conception  of  the  relation  between  piety  and  re- 
ligion and  that  their  zeal  for  piety  placed  them  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
The  work  inspired  a  bitter  reply  from  his  Pietistic 
opponents,  which  called  forth  from  Ldscher  his 
greatest  work,  VcUstdndiger  Timoiheua  Verinus 
(2  parts,  Wittenberg,  1718-22).  In  this  he  dis- 
cusses the  origin  and  rapid  development  of  Pietism 
and  elaborates  upon  its  evils.  Nevertheless  he  was 
unable  to  check  the  advance  of  Pietism  or  even  to 
pass  a  true  judgment  upon  the  real  significance  of 
the  movement.  The  importance  of  Ldscher 's  part 
in  the  Pietistic  controversy  was  not  fully  recog- 
nized until  the  return  to  Evangelical  doctrine  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

LOscher  took  an  active  part  also  in  the  contro- 
versy which  at  that  time  was  being  waged  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Dresden  and  con- 
tributed a  number  of  studies  to  that  cause,  notably 
his  VoUst&ndige  RefomuUiona-Akta  und  Documenta 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1720-29) .  He  also  opposed  Wolff's 
system  of  philosophy,  claiming  that  **  philosoph- 
ical indifferentism "  portended  a  revolution  in 
Christianity.  (Geobg  MClleb.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  M.  von  Encelhardt,  V.  B.  LdMcKer  naeh 
§einem  LAen  und  Wirken,  Stuttgart,  1856;  G.  W.  G6tte. 
I>a«  jeizt  Ubende  0e2eAr<e  Evaropa,  ii.  16^233,  Brunswick, 
1736;  J.  J.  Mofler,  Beitrag  tu  einem  Lexicon  lutherischer 
und  rtformierter  Tkeologen,  pp.  415-430,  Zallichau,  1740; 
T.  CrOger,  Lehen  Ldacher's,  Dresden,  1761;  G.  Kramer, 
AuQUMt  Herrmann  Franeke,  ii.  72-84,  272-319.  343.  Halle. 
1882;  F.  Blanckmeister,  in  BeitrOge  ntr  eiiduUcKen 
Kirekeno€»ehichte,  viil  330-344,  Leipsic.  1893;  idem. 
SOchneeke  Kirchenoeechiehte,  pp.  224-254.  282-285.  304- 
331,  Dresden.  1899;  ADB,  xix.  109-213. 

LOGIA  JESn.    See  Aorafha. 


LOGOS. 

I.  Content  of  the  Term. 
II.  Souroe  of  the  Term. 
III.  Significanoe  of  the  Term. 

On  the  influence  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
exerted  on  the  general  Christological  development 
of  the  early  Church  see  Christology;  and  cf.  Trin- 
ITT.  This  article  will  deal  with  the  origin  and 
signification  of  the  term  in  Biblical  literature,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  John. 

L  Content  of  the  Term:  The  prologue  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  sets  fiorth  the  nature  and  work  of 
Jesus  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Logos.  The  evangelist  lays  down  first 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Logos  in  relation  to  God, 
the  world,  and  humanity,  characterised  by  prime- 
val existence  before  all  worlds — an  existence  "  with 
God  **  in  the  manner  of  personal  relation  (jproa  tan 
theon,  cf.  Matt.  xiii.  56;  II  Cor.  v.  8)  and  participa- 
tion in  the  divine  nature.  All  creation  is  by  him; 
without  him  is  no  life  or  light  of  truth  and  salvation. 
Next  comes  his  relation  to  the  Baptist,  who  was 
born  in  time,  a  human  prophetic  messenger  with 
the  mission  to  bear  witness  to  the  Light,  while  the 
Logos  is  the  mediator  of  a  marvelous  new  life  to 
all  who  receive  him.  Then  comes  the  statement 
that  the  Word  became  flesh,  revealing  the  glory  of 
an  only-begotten  Son,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  This 
revelation  can  be  made  only  by  the  Son,  who  has 
dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
After  this  the  prologue  returns  to  its  starting-point, 
emphasizing  the  personal  intercourse  with  God  face 
to  face  as  the  incomparable  privilege  of  the  Logos 
conferred  upon  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son. 
Thus  the  conception  originally  laid  down  has  gained 
in  clearness  not  only  by  the  exact  definition  of  at- 
tributes, but  by  the  identification  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  fimction  of  the  Logos,  the  making  known 
of  God,  is  assigned. 

The  term  Logos,  then,  denotes  neither  here  nor 
anywhere  else  in  the  writings  of  John  the  "  rea- 
son," but  always  the  "  Word,"  who  is  with  God 
and  comes  into  the  world  with  the  function  of  mak- 
ing known  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  God. 
The  Word  is  not  an  abstract  revelation  made  to  the 
world,  but  something  greater,  transcending  the 
earthly  sphere  and  belonging  to  that  of  the  divine 
life.  More  exactly,  the  Word  is  a  person  conunu- 
nicating  with  God  as  with  one  of  the  same  nature, 
then  assuming  a  fleshly  form  and  proclaiming,  with- 
out loss  of  his  supernatural  being  or  unequaled 
closeness  to  God,  that  which  he  has  seen  of  the 
Father  and  the  Father's  counsels.  The  personal 
nature  of  the  Logos  would  not  of  itself  follow  from 
the  identification  with  Jesus  Christ,  which  might 
mean  simply  the  assumption  of  a  personality  and 
a  universal  function,  but  it  follows  inevitably  from 
verses  1  and  3  and  the  use  made  of  the  thought  in 
verse  18.  This  is  confirmed  by  other  Johannine 
passages:  in  I  John  i.  1,  the  "Word  of  life,"  like 
the  "  life  "  which  is  afterward  taken  as  equivalent, 
is  the  personal  bearer  of  this  life,  first  in  the  su- 
pernatural and  then  in  the  natural  sphere;  and 
still  more  obviously  in  Rev.  xix.  13  the  rider  on  the 
white  horse,  the  triumphant  executor  of  the  divine 
judgments,  is  conceived  as  a  person.    It  is  safe, 
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then,  to  say  that  in  all  the  Johannine  writings  the 
Logos  is  conceived  as  a  personal  revelation  of  God 
for  salvation  or  for  judgment,  a  person  who  has  an 
existence  of  his  own  with  the  Father  before  and 
after  the  duration  of  this  world,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
istence here  in  time  and  in  the  flesh.  Between  the 
eternal  and  the  temporal  being  of  the  Logos  it  is 
clear  from  the  whole  trend  of  the  prologue  that  the 
difference  is  only  one  of  manner  and  not  of  essence. 
n.  SoarceoltheTerm:  To  the  question  whence 
the  author  derived  the  term  several  different  an- 
swers have  been  given:  (1)  It  is  simple  enough  to 
Hofmann,  who  asserts  that  the  primitive  Christian 
commimity  designated  as  **  the  word  of  God  "  the 
Evangelical  message.  The  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  would  thus  associate  himself  only  so  far 
with  this  conception  as  to  allow  him  to  emphasize 
the  personal  content  of  the  message.  But  more 
than  one  phrase  in  the  prologue  quite  obviously 
precludes  the  acceptance  of  this  view.  (2)  Others, 
especially  Weiss,  find  the  source  of  the  term  in  the 
Old- Testament  expressions  concerning  the  Word 
of  God.  There  is  this  much  in  favor  of  such  a  view, 
that  the  prologue  plainly  refers  to  the  account  of 
ereation  in  Genesis,  and  that  in  the  Psalms  and 
prophets  a  poetical  personification  of  the  word  of 
God  as  a  creative  and  saving  power  sent  forth  into 
the  world  occurs  not  infrequently;  but  in  these 
cases  the  spirituality  and  omnipotence  of  God  are 
the  fundamental  thoughts,  and  the  proclamation 
of  his  unconditioned  unity  leaves  no  place  for  a 
personal  principle  besides  himself  as  tl^  mediator 
of  his  activity  in  the  world.  Moreover,  wherever 
on  purely  Hebraic  soil  in  later  times  the  idea  of  a 
creative  intermediate  cause  appears,  it  is  connected 
with  the  name  not  of  the  Word  but  of  Wisdom 
(Prov.  viii.  22-31;  Ecclus.  xxiv.),  just  as  where  the 
Word  occurs  (as  in  Wisdom  ix.  1,  xvi.  12,  xviii.  15) 
the  influence  of  Greek,  especially  Stoic,  thought  is 
discernible.  The  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
may  have  taken  up  the  Old-Testament  notion  of 
the  word  of  God  as  operative  in  the  world,  but  this 
can  not  be  its  sole  source.  (3)  Still  less  can  it  be 
shown  to  have  come  from  the  use  made  of  "  Word 
of  Yahweh  "  (dibra  dayay^  meymra  dayay)  in  Pales- 
tinian theology.  The  meymra  is  used  as  an  ab- 
stract term  to  conceal  the  name  and  spiritualize 
the  idea  of  God;  it  is  thus  employed  instead  of 
*'  God  "  where  his  operation  in  history  is  spoken 
of  or  where  the  context  contains  anthropomorphic 
expressions.  There  is  no  hint  of  a  concrete  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Godhead  or  of  a  being  mediate  be- 
tween him  and  the  world.  (4)  The  derivation  of 
the  Johannine  doctrine  from  the  Alexandrian  relig- 
ious philosophy,  and  especially  from  Philo,  was 
taken  up  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  accepted 
in  the  nineteenth  by  LQcke,  De  Wette,  and  the 
school  of  F.  C.  Baur.  Philo,  interested  alike  in  the 
tradition  of  his  people  and  the  contemporary  pagan 
culture,  found  in  the  Logos  a  means  of  reconciling 
the  transcendence  of  the  Jewish  conception  of  God 
with  the  immanence  taught  in  the  philosophy  of 
his  day.  A  pupil  of  Heraclitus,  familiar  with  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  still  more  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as 
the  active,   rational,   teleological  principle   which 


forms  the  passive  matter,  he  attempts  to  connect 
these  really  pantheistic  views  with  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  God,  and  thus  gives  the  Logos  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  God  and  the  world;  his 
Logos  is  at  once  the  world  inmianent  in  the  divine 
thought  and  God  operative  in  the  world,  a  menUa 
in  every  sense — cosmological,  moral,  and  religious. 
Stoic  elements  are  most  prominent  in  his  idea,  but 
there  is  room  also  for  the  Mosaic  creative  word  and 
the  later  Jewish  developments  which  add  religious 
weight  to  the  purely  cosmological  idea.  But  the 
religious  motives  and  convictions  in  the  two  writers 
are,  as  might  be  shown  by  a  detailed  examination, 
too  radically  distinct  to  justify  the  theory  of  a  defi- 
nite borrowing  from  one  by  the  other — ^though  this 
only  proves  that  the  term  Logos  receives  in  the 
Gospel  an  entirely  new  direction  when  the  historic 
redeeming  work  of  Christ  becomes  its  essential 
content,  and  not  that  there  is  not  a  considerable 
range  over  which  the  two  are  in  harmony.  If  to 
these  points  are  added  a  nimiber  of  others  through- 
out the  Fourth  Gospel  which  go  to  show  that  the 
author  was  well  acquainted  with  Hellenic  Judaism, 
either  in  the  Philonic  or  some  other  popular  form, 
the  derivation  to  some  extent  of  the  Logos-idea 
from  that  source  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of 
probability.  But  this  by  no  means  justifies  an  at- 
tempt to  deduce  the  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  Evan- 
gelical story  from  philosophic  speculation,  nor  to 
confine  the  influence  of  the  Logos-idea  to  the  pro- 
logue, as  Hamack  has  sought  to  do.  The  truth  of 
the  Johannine  combination  of  an  abstract  idea  with 
history  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eter- 
nal, inexhaustible  personality  of  Christ  not  only 
permits  but  actually  requires  it. 

IIL  Significance  of  the  Term:  In  determining 
this  it  is  necessary  to  read  into  it  nothing  from 
Philo  or  from  the  later  church  doctrine,  but  to  con- 
fine oneself  strictly  to  the  account  given  by  the 
evangelist.  Its  significance  for  him  lies  altogether 
in  the  religious  department,  giving  him  the  answer 
to  the  questions  "  Who  is  God?  How  may  I  come 
to  him  and  to  participation  in  his  life  and  light?  " 
The  cosmological  interest  is  for  him  wholly  subor- 
dinate; his  use  of  the  term  serves  only  to  place  the 
whole  human  race  on  an  equality  with  the  favored 
people  of  Israel.  The  Logos,  by  whom  the  world 
was  made,  was  made  flesh  for  the  world;  but  the 
mission  which  he  is  to  perform  in  this  universal 
field  is  the  soteriological  one  of  revealing  God  and 
thereby  bringing  grace  and  truth.  When  John 
identifies  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Logos, 
his  purpose  is  to  express  in  a  universal  way,  com- 
prehensible without  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of 
Israel,  that  Jesus  is  set  over  the  world,  in  union 
with  God  as  the  eternal  mediator  of  his  creative 
and  redeeming  will,  and  that  therefore  he  is  in  his 
historical  appearance  the  absolute  and  universal 
self-revelation  of  the  Godhead,  the  exclusive  con- 
veyer of  salvation.  He  does  not  so  much  as  touch 
the  metaphysical  problems  which  from  Justin  on- 
ward make  the  Logos-idea  a  fertile  source  of  ques- 
tionings. Of  the  later  theology  on  the  subject  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  it  subordinates  the  moral 
interpretation  of  the  plan  of  salvation  to  the  log- 
ical, and  that  it  leads  either  to  deiitic  or  to  pan- 
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theistic  consequences,  according  as  separation  or 
union  is  principally  emphasized  in  the  conception 
of  a  mesites  between  God  and  the  world.  The 
Logos-idea  as  found  in  the  Johannine  writings  is 
well  adapted  to  guard  against  the  Christology 
which  sees  in  Jesus  merely  a  prophet  or  a  genius; 
it  requires  the  recognition  of  his  identity  of  being 
with  God,  without  which  the  absoluteness  of  his 
historic  mission  can  not  be  conceived.  But  it  does 
not  go  into  the  metaphysical  profundities  from 
which  it  might  be  hoped  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  divine  nature.  It  lights  up 
history  with  the  light  of  eternity;  but  it  can  show 
us  eternity  only  in  the  light  of  history,  not  in  its 
own  supernatural  radiance.  (O.  Kirn.) 

Biblioqrapht:  On  Jewish  and  ethnic  doctrines  of  the 
Logos  consult:  A.  Aall,  Der  Logo»;  OetchicfUe  seiner  Ent- 
vrickelunOt  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1806-99;  J.  M.  Heinse,  Die 
Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der  griechiachen  Philosophie,  Olden- 
burg, 1872;  SchOrer.  Geschu^U,  iii.  555-557,  Eng.  transl., 
II.,  iu.  374-376;  works  on  O.  T.  theology,  especially  that 
of  Sohults;  and  the  literature  under  Philo. 

On  the  Johannine  doctrine:  H.  H.  Wendt,  Dcut  Johan- 
nesevangelium,  Gdttingen.  1900;  M.  Stuart,  in  Biblio- 
tKeca  Sacra,  1850.  pp.  281-327;  W.  Emlicht,  Theophania; 
or^  Scriptural  View  of  the  ManifeeUUion  of  the  Ijogoe  or 
pre-€xi»teiU  Meesiah,  London,  1857;  Rdhricht,  in  TSK, 
1868,  pp.  299-315;  J.  R^ille,  La  Doctrine  du  Logos  dans 
le  qiuUrihne  ivangile  et  dana  lea  auvrea  de  Philon,  Paris, 
1881;  H.  P.  Liddon.  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jeaua  Chriat,  lecture  v..  London,  1885;  H.  W.  Watkins. 
Modern  Critidam  Conaidered  in  ita  Relatione  to  the  Fourth 
Ooapel,  lecture  viii.,  ib.  1890;  A.  Harnack.  in  ZKT,  ii 
(1892),  189-231;  idem.  Dogma,  vols,  i.-iv  (contains  also 
the  later  development);  Q.  B.  Stevens.  Johannine  The- 
ology, chap,  iv..  New  York,  1894;  W.  Baldensperger,  Der 
Prolog  dea  4-  Evangeliuma,  Freiburg,  1898;  Jannaris,  in 
ZNTW,  Feb.,  1901,  pp.  13  sqq.;  W.  R.  Inge,  Peraonal 
idealiam  and  Myaticiam,  lectures  ii.-iii..  New  York,  1907; 
Uchtenberger,  ESR,  viii.  334-339;  DB,  iii.  132-136;  EB, 
iii.  2811-2812;  the  commentaries  on  the  Fourth  dospel, 
especially  that  of  H.  J.  Holtimann,  TQbingen,  1893;  the 
works  on  N.  T.  theology,  particularly  that  of  Beyschlag; 
and  the  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine.  The  last-named 
class  of  works  is  also  to  be  consulted  for  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine,  and  further  works  of  value  are: 
L.  Atsberger,  Die  Logoalehre  dea  heiligen  Athanaaiua, 
Munich,  1880;  C.  Bigg,  Chriatian  PlatoniaU  of  AUx- 
andria^  London.  1886. 

LOISTS,  Id'ists:  A  pantheistic  sect  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  first  mention  of  the  sect  of 
the  Lolsts  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Luther's  dated  Mar. 
27,  1525,  in  which  he  writes  that  some  "  new  proph- 
ets "  from  Antwerp  had  appeared  in  Wittenberg, 
and  that  they  put  the  mind  and  reason  of  man  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  dispu- 
tation took  place,  in  Luther's  presence,  between 
Melanchthon  and  the  leader  of  this  sect,  a  slater 
named  Eligius  (Loy)  Pruystinck;  and  shortly 
afterward  Luther  directed  a  warning  to  his  oi^n 
adherents  at  Antwerp  against  dangerous  "  bluster- 
ing and  noisy  spirits."  Pruystinck  was  subjected 
to  an  examination  by  the  Inquisition  at  Antwerp 
(Jan.,  1526);  he  recanted,  and  was  cleared  with 
the  sentence  of  public  ecclesiastical  penance.  Never- 
theless his  doctrines  in  the  following  decades  spread 
not  only  in  Antwerp  but  also  in  the  district  about 
Cologne,  in  Brabant,  and  in  Flanders.  But  an  ad- 
ditional investigation  ensued  in  the  summer  of  1544, 
ending  in  the  execution  of  Pruystinck  and  of  six 
of  his  followers,  and  completely  disbanding  their 
sect.  The  Lolsts'  religious  attitude  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  corollary  of  practical  pantheism.    Man's 


intellectual  nature  is  a  spiritual  substance;  in 
other  words,  every  one  possesses  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Since  man's  flesh  and  spirit  are  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, and  with  no  influence  upon  each  other, 
the  spirit  of  man  incurs  no  responsibility  for  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh;  hence  the  spirit,  as  such,  is 
sinless.  The  final  goal  of  man  is  to  vanish  into  the 
divine  being.  The  Lolsts  based  their  doctrines 
upon  forced  exegesis  of  the  Bible.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  relation  between  the  Lolsts  and 
any  sects  antedating  the  Reformation,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  independent  of  the  Bap- 
tists. [They  certainly  had  much  in  common  with 
the  Beghards  (q.v.)  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  (see  Free  Spirit,  Brethren  of  the),  a.  h.  n.] 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  pantheistic  doctrines 
of  the  "  Libertines,"  which  from  1545  onward  were 
combated  notably  by  Calvin,  in  the  Romance  coun- 
tries took  their  point  of  departure  from  the  sect  of 
the  Lolsts  disbanded  at  that  very  time.  [David  Jons 
was  probably  a  disciple  of  Pruystinck,  and  the  latter 
may  have  influenced  Henry  Nicolas,  founder  of  the 
Family  of  Love  (see  Familists;  and  Antinomians), 
and  through  him  several  of  the  more  recent  varieties 
of  Antinomians.    a.  h.  n.]  Herman  Hauft. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  valtutble  collection  of  sources  and  his- 
tory of  the  sect  ia  given  in  J.  Frederieba,  De  aecte  der  LoU- 
ten  of  Antwerpathe  liberHjnen  U6g6-45),  Ghent.  1891; 
idem,  Un  lutfUrien  fran^aia  devenu  libertin  apirUu^,  in 
Bulletin  hiatorique  et  litth-aire  de  la  aoeiHi  de  I'hiatoire  du 
proteatantiame  franpaia,  xli  (1892),  250-269;  idem.  La 
AforaliU  dea  libertine  apirituela,  ib.,  pp.  502-504;  A. 
Jundt,  Hiat.  du  panthSiame  populaire  au  moyen  Age,  pp. 
122  sqq.,  Paris,  1875. 

LOISY,  lwa''zi',  ALFRED  FIRMAN:  French 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  AmbriSres  (6  m.  n.  of  Ma- 
yenne)  Feb.  28,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Seminary  of  Chdlons  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1879,  after  which  he  was  parish  priest  of 
Broussy-le-Grand  and  Landricourt  (1879-^1);  bo- 
came  lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  the  Institut  Catholique, 
Paris,  in  1881;  was  appointed  associate  professor 
in  1882  and  titular  professor  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
1889.  The  freedom  of  his  views,  however,  caused 
such  distrust  of  his  orthodoxy  that  in  1893  he  was 
removed  from  the  Institut  and  appointed  chaplain 
of  the  Dominican  nuns  engaged  in  teaching  at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine.  In  1899  he  retired  to  Bellevue, 
and  in  1900-04  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne  on  Assyri- 
ology,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  again  obliged  by 
his  superiors  to  cease  lecturing.  Since  that  time 
he  has  lived  in  retirement  at  Camay,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eurc-et-Loire.  His  works  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  five  were  placed,  in 
1903,  on  the  Index,  although  Loisy  claims  to  seek 
to  refute  the  radicalism  of  A.  Harnack  (q.v.)  and 
to  defend  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Church.  He 
has  written:  Histoire  du  canon  de  VAncien  TetAor- 
ment  (Paris,  1899);  Histoire  du  canon  du  Nouveau 
Testament  (1891);  Le  Livre  de  Job,  traduU  deVhS- 
breu  (1892);  Histoire  critique  du  texte  et  dea  ver^ 
sions  de  la  Bible  (2  vob.,  Amiens,  1892-93);  Lea 
Mythes  babyUmiens  et  les  premiers  chajnJtrea  de  la 
Gen^e  (Paris,  1901);  Audea  bOdiquea  (1901);  La 
Religion  d' Israel  (1901);  Audea  Hxingiliquea  (1902); 
L'Smngile  et  Viglise  (1902;  Eng.  transl.  by  C. 
Home,  The  Qospd  and  the  Ckwrchy  London,  1903); 
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*t^tfi«  ivanaUe  (1903);  Autour  d*un  petit  livre 

and  Les  Evangilea  synoptiques  (1908). 

▲fbt:  W.  J.  Williams,  Netoman,  Pateal,  Loity, 
9  Calholie  Church.  London.  1906;  PubHaher'a 
,  Feb.  22.  1908,  p.  884;  Bxpontory  Time$,  Aug. 
»p.  48a-405:   A.  D^tres,  L'Ahbi  LoUy,  Paris.  1909. 

LOLLARDS. 

n  of  the  Lollards  (§  1). 

lif  and  the  Early  English  Lollards  (§  2). 

id  of  LoUardism  in  England  (§  3). 

rd  Memorial  of  1395  ($  4). 

wiaatical  Opposition  to  Lollardism  (§  5). 

(>onstitutions  of  Arundel  (§  6). 

ohn  Oldcastle  (§  7). 

■reenim  and  Decline  of  Lollardism  ($8). 

ta  of  Lollardism  ((  9). 

id  Opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  Doctrines  (§  10). 

id  View  of  the  Eucharist  (S  11). 

lame  Lollards  is  applied  both  to  a  semi- 
c  charitable  society  originating  in  Brabant 
burteenth  century  and  to  the  English  fol- 
>f  John  Wyclif.  The  Brabantine  Lollards 
itioned  by  J.  Hocsem,  a  canon  of  Li^e  c. 
a  notice  of  the  year  1309,  and  from  his 
it  is  obvious  that  they  received  their  name 
le  Middle  Dutch  loellen  (**  to  sing  softly, 
They  first  appeared  prominently  on  the 
k  of  the  plague  in  Antwerp  c.  1350,  devo- 
ting themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
gin  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  rc- 
le  ceived  the  name  Alexians  (q.v.)  from 
da.  their  patron  saint.  Suspected  of  her- 
esy from  the  very  start,  they  were  tol- 
sonditionally  after  1347,  and  their  dubious 
on  transferred  their  name  to  the  adherents 
if  when  he  began  in  1380  to  assail  the  ao- 
teachings  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the 
St.  The  term  was  so  used  for  the  first 
Thomas  Walden  and  the  Cistercian  Crompe 
,  who  applied  it  to  Wyclif's  friends  Here- 
i  Repington.  Five  years  later  five  itiner- 
aehers  are  described  as  Lollards,  and  the 
lenceforth  appears  frequently  in  English 
Dts,  finally  losing  all  trace  of  its  Dutch 
nd  becoming  the  national  term  of  derision 
clif's  followers  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
h  century. 

middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a 
)f  religious  transition  for  the  English  peo- 
I  the  calm  but  intense  conviction  that  the 
the  time  must  be  overcome  and  that  rc- 
ind  social  life  must  be  reformed  found  ex- 
in  John  Wyclif  (q.v.).  In  1378  he  denied 
things  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  re- 
the  support  of  his  university,  the  court,  the 
and  the  knights.  Finding  his  model  in  the 
knt  monks,  he  sent  his  closest  friends,  in- 
Hereford,  Aston,  Bedeman  (all  members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford),  Purvey  (hb 
xlif  vicar  at  Lutterworth),  Thorpe,  Parker, 
he  and  Swinderby,  to  preach  among  the 
7  farmers  and  the  artizans.  For  the 
■h  first  time  in  English  history  an  appeal 
ds.  was  made  to  the  people  rather  than  to 
the  scholars,  and  dogma  was  superseded 
Bible,  which  was  made  the  sole  source  of 
id  practise.    Yet,  though  the  stereotyped 


sermons  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  replaced  by 
a  new  note  of  religious  conviction,  Wyclif  had  no 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  ideals  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic,  as  is  amply  proven  by  his  Short 
RtUe  of  Life  with  its  close  affixiities  to  the  aims  of 
St.  Francis.  Their  followers,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  bitterly  assailed,  not  only  for  their  teachings 
about  the  Eucharist,  but  also  for  their  adherence 
to  the  two  antipopes  of  the  Great  Schism  (see 
Schism)  after  1378,  for  their  opposition  to  free 
preaching,  and  for  their  hostility  to  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular.  Wyclif  accordingly  sent  out  his 
"  Poor  Priests "  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  Bound  by  no  vows  and  no 
formal  consecration,  poor,  and  yet  not  mendicant, 
they  wandered  from  village  to  village,  barefoot, 
with  a  long  staff  in  token  of  their  pastoral  vocation 
and  coarse  habits  of  reddish  brown  to  symbolize 
poverty  and  toil.  Prelates,  priests,  and  abbots 
scorned  and  hated  them,  but  the  people  loved  them 
and  flocked  around  them. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Lollard  movement, 
which  stirred  England  to  its  depths  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  and  formed  the  essential  basis 
of  the  Reformation.  [It  seems  probable  that  Wyclif 
and  his  "  Poor  Priests  "  did  not  originate  the  type 
of  EvangeUcal  life  and  thought  known  as  Lollard- 
ism. They  rather  evoked  and  made  aggressive 
older  forms  of  Evangelical  life  which  survived  the 
Roman  Catholic  conquest  and  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  continental  Evangelicals  like  the  Wal- 
denses,  with  whom  they  had  much  in  common. 
The  movement  seems  too  extensive  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  the  preaching  of  Wyclif's  evangelists. 
A.  H.  N.]  The  ranks  of  the  "  Poor  Priests  "  were 
soon  increased  by  many  of  the  laity,  who  boldly 
opposed  the  authority  of  the  Church,  while  some 
of  the  nobility  who  did  not  fear  the  wrath  of  the 
powerful  John  of  Gaunt,  such  as  the  count  of  Salis- 
bury, likewise  joined  them.  Among  the  common 
people   their   success   was   enormous, 

3.  Spread   until  their  adherents  were  believed  to 

of  Lollard-  number  at  least  half  the  population. 

ism  in      [This  estimate  is  too  high.    It  is  not 

England,  likely  that  one  in  ten  was  a  Lollard. 
A.  H.  N.]  Their  weapon  was  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular,  and  true  to  their  doctrine  that 
each  priest  had  the  same  power  to  bind  and  loose 
as  pope  or  bishop,  they  ordained  others  to  extend 
their  work.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  Lollards  were  at  their  zenith,  at  least  nu- 
merically, but  even  during  Wyclif's  lifetime  they 
met  a  rude  shock  when  in  1382  Courtenay,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  urged  Parliament  to  take 
measures  against  the  "  Poor  Priests,"  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  disobedience  to  their  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors, stirring  up  class  hostility,  and  propagating 
heresy.  This  was  averted  by  Richard  II.,  but  on 
the  insistence  of  the  primate  he  placed  the  matter 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries,  w^hich  were 
to  proceed  against  the  Lollards  through  their  own 
episcopal  officials.  The  result  was  the  excommu- 
nication of  Aston  and  the  suspension  of  Hereford, 
Repington,  and  Bedeman  from  university  privi- 
leges. On  Dec.  31, 1384,  Wyclif  died,  but  the  move- 
ment which  he  had  inaugurated  lived  and  grew. 
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A  few  yean  later  Lollards  were  numerous  in  Lon- 
don, Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Worcester,  and  their 
tenets,  no  longer  restricted  to  religion,  extended  to 
economic  and  political  life.  In  1395,  doubtless  em- 
boldened by  the  blunt  refusal  of  Parliament  to  pass 
the  archbishop's  bill  for  the  destruction  of  all  Wyo- 
lif 's  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  Lollards  felt  them- 
selves sufficiently  strong  to  present  a  memorial  to 
Parliament  and  to  demand  the  cooperation  of  that 
body  in  carrying  out  their  reform.  The  twelve 
clauses  of  this  memorial  were  as  follows:  Faith,  love, 
and  hope  had  vanished  from  the  English  daughter- 
church   since   she   had   been    lost   in 

4.  Lollard  worldly  wealth  through  her  association 
Memorial  with  her  great  stepmother  of  Rome; 
of  1395*    the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  was 

not  that  of  Christ;  the  priestly  law 
of  celibacy  resulted  in  imnatural  vice;  transub- 
stantiation  was  a  feigned  miracle  and  conduced  to 
idolatry;  prayers  over  bread,  salt,  wine,  water, 
oil,  wax,  and  the  like  were  imla^-ful  magic  rites; 
it  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  Christ  (Matt.  vi.  24) 
to  have  king  and  bishop  or  prelate  and  judge  in 
one  person;  prayers  for  the  dead  were  ineffectual, 
pilgrimages  and  the  invocation  of  images  were 
nearly  idolatrous;  auricular  confession  was  not 
essential  to  salvation,  but  was  a  source  of  priestly 
arrogance  and  permission  to  sin;  war  was  contrary 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  death  and  pillage  to 
the  poor;  the  vows  of  nuns  led  to  infanticide  and 
unnatural  impurity;  and  art  was  unnecessary  and 
conducive  to  luxury  and  extravagance.  [Cf.  the 
text  in  Fasciculi  Zizaniarum^  ed.  W.  W.  Shirley  in 
Rolh  Series,  pp.  360-369,  London,  1858;  Wilkins, 
Concilia,  III.,  p.  221;  condensed  transl.  in  Lechler's 
John  Wydify  ed.  P.  Lorimer,  pp.  447-448.]  In  this 
memorial,  however,  the  Lollards  had  overestimated 
their  strength,  and  the  king,  who  had  taken  no 
part  hitherto  in  the  episcopal  proceedings  against 
them,  now  admonished  them  sternly. 

The  decline  of  Lollardism  now  b^an.  In  1396 
Thomas  Arundel,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  move- 
ment, succeeded  Courtenay  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  three  years  later  Richard  II.  was  mur- 
dered. The  throne  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Lancastrian  Henry  IV.,  who  found  it  to  his  interests 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  hierarchic  and  aristocratic 
faction  which  had  given  him  the  crown.  In  Jan., 
1400,  the  bishops  declared  that  they  were  unable 
to  make  headway  against  the  heretics,  and  the 
statute  De  comburendo  hceretico  was  accordingly 
passed.  The  first  to  be  executed  under  its  provi- 
sions was  W.  Sawtrey  (Chartris),  who  died  at  the 

stake   in   the   following  month.     The 

5.  Ecclesi-  act  was  enforced  with  special  severity 
astical  Op-  in  the  counties  of  southern  and  middle 
position  to  England,  while  those  who  were  not 
Lollardism.  burned  to  death  were  either  tortured 

into  recantation  or  ended  their  lives  in 
prison.  Undismayed  by  these  measures,  the  Lol- 
lards sought  support  in  their  struggle  for  religious 
and  political  freedom  in  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed 
peasantry  for  the  priests  who  lived  in  luxury.  Both 
the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy,  and  especially 
the  friars,  were  regarded  as  having  long  since  de- 
serted the  principles  of  their  foimders  and  as  hav- 


ing persecuted  their  own  brethren,  the  FratioeOi, 
the  Beghards,  and  the  Lollards,  for  remaining 
faithful  to  the  teaching  of  their  fathers.  In  Pitn 
TAe  Plowman's  Creed  (c.  1394)  a  man  in  search  of  the 
true  doctrines  of  Christ  b  represented  as  inquiring 
of  the  four  mendicant  orders  in  succession,  only  to 
meet  the  scornful  reply  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
no  longer  remembered,  and  not  until  he  finds  the 
"  Poor  Priests  "  does  he  obtain  what  he  dedrai. 
Popular  approbation  of  the  Lollards,  however, 
could  avail  little  against  the  power  of  the  arch^ 
bishop,  who  in  1408  extorted  from  the  convoca- 
tion of  Oxford,  then  the  center  of  the  movement, 
the  Constitutiones  Thoma  Arundel,  which  were  de- 
signed to  crush  the  tenets  of  Wycl«f.  Among  other 
prohibitions,  these  regulations  forbade  preaching 
without  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  as  well  as  the 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  deigy 

6.  The      by  the  laity,  and  required  that  the 
Constitu-    writings  of  Wyclif  and  the  Lollards  be 

tions  of  destroyed.  Tliey  likewise  enacted 
ArundeL  periodical  inspection  of  the  residences 
of  Oxford  students,  and  all  suspected 
of  Lollardism  were  ruthlessly  expelled.  The  soo- 
cess  of  the  measure  was  complete,  and  within  a 
few  years  the  university  was  one  of  the  foremost 
defenders  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

The  movement  of  repression  was  now  extended, 
and  commoners  in  city  and  ooimtry  alike  were  in 
peril  of  gallows,  ax,  and  stake.    On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  nobility  remained  true  to  their  princi- 
ples.    Prominent  among  the  latter  was  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,    Lord    Cobhimi    (see    Oldcastle,    Sn 
John),  who  gave  free  scope  to  the  Lollards  on  his 
Kentish  estates,   especially  as  he  was  protected^ 
against  Anmdel  by  his  friendship  with  Henry  IV.. 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Henry  V. 
date  of  his  conversion  to  Lollardism  is  unknoi 
but  was  before  1410,  when  he  was  in  high  fav4 
with  the  prince,  whom  he  even  sought  to  win  ov4 
to  his  sect.    During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he 
no  need  to  fear  the  hostility  of  the  bishops,  wl 
hated  him  for  his  denial  of  transubstantiation 
his  opposition  to  auricular  confession,  pil 
and  the  adoration  of  images,  as  well  as  for  tlr^ 
wealth  which  he  expended  on  the  preparation 
maintenance    of    itinerant 

7.  Sir       Henry  V.,  however,  lent  a  ready 
John       to  the  complaints  of  the  archbishop. 

Oldcastle.  and    the   convocation.    Oldcastle 
fused  to  be  convinced  of  his  errors 
the  king,  and  left  the  court  without  permission, 
tiring  to  his  castle  of  Cowley  in  Kent.     Ignorin^^ 
Arunders  citations,  he  was  placed  under  the  bac::^ 
for  contumacy  and  arrested  by  a  royal  warrant  - 
He  now  formulated  a  reply  to  a  committee  consist--' 
ing  of  Arundel  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  anc^ 
London,  but  his  answers  concerning  transubstantia--'' 
tion    and    confession    were   unsatisfactory.     Aftec^ 
much  urging,  he  finally  declared  himself  ready  tc^ 
accept  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  but  denied  that> 
the  pope,  the  cardinals,  or  the  prelates  had  ther 
right  to  define  these  matters.    He  was  accord- 
ingly brought  before  another  episc(q>al  court  oa 
Sept.  25.    He  refused  to  retract  his  opinions  and 
sharply  rebuked  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  where* 
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upon  the  arehbishop  delivered  him  over  as  a  heretic 
to  the  secular  arm.  Henry  vainly  endeavored  to 
induce  him  to  recant,  but  he  steadfastly  refused  and 
was  imprisoned  for  weeks  in  the  Tower.  On  Oct. 
10,  however,  he  escaped,  and  wild  rumors  spread 
through  the  country  that  the  Lollards  had  resolved 
to  kill  the  king  and  his  brothers,  as  well  as  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  clergy,  to  destroy  all  .ecclesiastical 
edifices,  and  to  make  Oldcastle  regent.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  such  a  plot  was  actually  formed,  but 
on  Jan.  11,  1414,  about  a  hundred  friends  of  Old- 
castle, ignorant  of  his  escape,  gathered  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Roger  Acton  in  St.  Giles  to  effect 
his  liberation.  They  were  dispersed  without  blood- 
shed, but  some  of  the  leaders  were  captured  and  ex- 
ecuted, while  two  edicts  were  issued,  one  forbidding 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  imder  penalty  of  death  and 
the  other  declaring  all  Lollards  heretics.  Guarded 
by  his  friends,  Oldcastle  eluded  capture  for  four 
years  before  he  was  taken  in  Wales  by  Lords  Jeuan 
ab  Gruffydd  and  Gruffydd  Vychan  of  Garth.  He  was 
carried  back  to  London  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  death  Dec.  14,  1417, 
on  the  charges  of  high  treason  and  heresy,  his  exe- 
cutbn  taking  place  on  the  same  day. 

With  Oldcastle's  death  the  hopes  of  LoUardism 
vanished.    Minor    recalcitrants    were    forced    to 
cihoote  between  recantation  and  execution,  and  all 
jxtlitical  and  social  aspiration,  if  they  had  ever 
c^nsted,  disappeared.    The  CouncQ  of  Constance 
414-18),  moreover,  had  put  an  end  to  the  Great 
and  the  Church,  again  able  to  devote  its 
united  eneigies   to  the   suppression   of   heresy, 
>Toed  the  Lollards  to  seek  refuge  in  secrecy  and 
ure  hiding-places.    Driven  from  the  fields  and 
the  streets,  they  concealed  themselves 
Snppret-  in   hovels  and   bams,   sand-pits  and 
non  and    caves,  while  conventides  in  the  houses 
of  replaced    preaching    in    the    streets. 
Their  numbers  at  first  remained  un- 
diminished, and  in  some  parishes  the 
formed  so  large  a  proportion  that  pilgrim- 
and  processions,  as  well  as  the  observance  of 
its'  days,  were  neglected.    Some  of  the  clergy 
found  among  them,  but  after  the  execution 
Oldcastle  the  leader  was  gone,  although  the  Lol- 
hatred  of  the  Church  was  occasionally  mani- 
by  rabid  outbursts  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
itions  for  LoUardism  continued  long  after  the 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  1476  the 
^ciiTersity  of  Oxford  again  had  to  proceed  against 
of  its  members  for  Wyclifite  heresy.    In  1485 
1494  bishops  preached  in  Coventry  and  Kyle 
the  "  Bible  Men,"  and  in  the  first  decade 
the  following  century,  before  the  thoughts  of 
^^«x11ier  had  crossed  the  Channel,  increasing  num- 
^^^11  were  condemned  and  burned  for  possessing 
^^3dif' 8  writings,  reading  the  Bible  in  the  vemacu- 
^^L*"*  tnd  rejecting  transubstantiation,  auricular  con- 
^^ssioQ,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  pilgrimages, 
tile  very  things  which  had  formed  the  point  at  issue 
^^   1385.    At  Amersham,  a  Lollard  center,  thirty 
^'^^  ivere  executed  in  1506,  and  eleven  years  later 
•jctaries  called  "  Brethren  in  Christ "  or  "  Known 
"'^cn "  (the  latter  name  derived  from  a  mistransla- 
^  of  I  Cor.  xiv.  38)  were  cited  before  the  courts. 
.    VII.-2 


In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  LoUardism,  inherited 
for  generations,  was  a  real,  though  secret,  precursor 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  With  no  Huss  or 
Luther  to  lead  them,  they  achieved  what  no  other 
religious  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  able  to 
do,  when  they  succeeded  in  awakening  and  maiii- 
taining  a  longing  for  the  Bible  in.  the  vernacular. 
The  repeated  efforts  to  secure  an  English  Bible 
which  were  made  by  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Taver- 
ner,  Cranmer,  the  Geneva  fugitives,  and  Parker 
were  inspired  primarily  by  the  Lollard  "  Bible 
Men."  From  England  LoUardism  spread  to  Scot- 
land. Oxford  infected  St.  Andrews,  and  the  teach- 
ers there  were  repeatedly  accused  of  adhering  to 
the  doctrines  of  Wyclif 's  foUowers,  while  Knox  ex- 
pressly termed  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  Ayrshire,  the 
forerunners  of  the  Reformation  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lollards  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  tenets  of  the  Lollards  must  be  gleaned  from 
the  legal  proceedings  against  them,  contemporary 
accoimts,  the  memorial  of  1395,  Piera  Plowman's 
Creedf  Piera  Plowman*8  Complaint^   The  Lantham 
of  Light,  The  Plawman^e  Prayer ^  and  the  RepreBaor 
of  R.  Pecock,  but  these  documents  must  be  used 
with  caution.     The  scanty  literature  of  the  Lollards 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  no  trace  of 
system.     It  is  obvious  from  these  sources,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Repressor,  that  Lollard- 
ism  was  based  on  the  teachings  of  Wyclif  and  cen- 
tered about  the  Bible,  whence  were  derived  aU  Lol- 
lard argiunents  and  postulates.     According  to  the 
Franciscan  W.  Woodford,  their  chief  dogma  was 
that  only  what  the  pope  and  the  car- 
9.  Tenets  of  dinals  could  deduce  from  the  Bible  was 
LoUardism.  true,  aU  else  being  false,   while  if  they 
could  be  convinced  of  the  erroneous 
nature  of  this  tenet,  they  would  readUy  return  to 
the    Roman    Catholic    Church.     The    Plowman's 
Prayer  makes  true  religion  consist  in  love,  fear,  and 
trust  in  God  above  aU  things,  and  also  declares  that 
the  soul  of  man,  rather  than  an  earthly  temple,  is 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Lord.     Pecock,  in  like 
manner,  describes  their  faith  as  based  on  three 
postulates:    Only  what  can  be  found  in  the  Bible 
(especially  in   the   New  Testament)    may  be   re- 
garded as  the  command  of  God;    each  Christian 
man  or  woman  of  humble  soul,  and  desirous  to 
know  the  Scriptures,  may  comprehend  their  true 
meaning;    whosoever  has  grasped  the  meaning  of 
the  Bible  must  refuse  to  accept  any  opposing  argu- 
ments, whether  derived  from  the  Bible  or  reason. 
He  also  adds  that  the  Lollards  were  caUed  ''  Bible 
Men  "  because  they  memorized  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  mother  tongue  and  found  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  so  profitable  that  they  preferred  it 
to  instruction  by  scholars  or  priests.    On  the  basis 
of  these  views,  the  Lollards  protested  against  a 
series    of    ecclesiastical    requirements 
10.  Lollard  which  find  no  authority  in  the  Bible. 
Opposition  They  rejected  the  use  of  images  in  the 
to  Roman  churches,  pilgrimages  to  holy  places, 
Catholic     the  right  of  the  clergy  to  possess  land. 
Doctrines,   the  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  pope  and  bishops 
above  the  Bible,  the  institution  of  spiritual  orders 
and    the   priestly   mediation,    the    invocation    of 
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sninta,  the  extravagant  decoration  of  churches, 
Diasa  and  the  eacmmeata,  the  obltgatioD  to  take 
oathH,  and  the  justificatioD  of  war  and  the  penalty 
of  death.  These  eleven  theses  are  all  derived  pri- 
mnrily  from  Wyclif,  and  are  permeated  with  the 
principle,  common  both  to  Wyclif  and  to  Luther, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth. 
The  Old  Testament,  however,  waa  far  inferior,  in 
their  opiniou,  to  the  New,  ho  that  everything  out- 
side the  New  Testament  was  regarded  as  erroneous 
and  harmftiL  Herein  the  LoUards  departed  from 
the  conservative  attitude  of  Wyclif  and  Luther 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  [and  were  at  one 
with  early  continental  Evangelicals  such  as  the 
Waldenses,  and  with  the  Anabaptists  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  a.  h,  n.].  This  principle  explains 
the  negations  alreaily  noted.  The  doctiines  of  God 
and  man,  as  well  as  of  the  peraon  and  office  of 
Christ,  are  lost  in  tlie  intensity  o(  their  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  teachings  concerning  the  means 
of  grace  and  the  sacerdotal  function,  although  this 
frequently  led  to  a  spirituality  which  was  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  their  Biblical  objectivity,  since  it 
expected  all  from  the  spirit  though  it  destroyed  the 

The  faulty  presentation  in  the  scanty  literature 
of  the  LoUardfl  renders  it  difficult  to  tell  whether 
tbey  possessed  a  sharply  defined  syatem  as  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  teachings.  Even  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  nowhere  receives  a  thorough 
proof,  except  that  Oldcaatle  held  that  in  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
present  in  the  Eucharist  after  the  consecration,  al- 
though the  elements  still  exist.  This  view  accord- 
ingly represents  the  doctrine  of  the 
II.  Lollard  Real  Presence  as  often  taught  by  the 
View  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  approximates 
Buclurlst.  the  poeilion  of  Luther  rather  than  that 
of  Calvin.  On  the  other  hand,  Walter 
Brute,  of  whom  little  is  known,  held  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  body  of  Clirist  in  the  Eucharist  is  sacra- 
mental (i.e.,  symbolical),  and  not  sacrihcial,  thus 
attacking  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
moss.  This  ia  not  found  in  the  works  of  Wyclif. 
The  view  is  also  found  that  Christ  has  written  his 
law  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  and  fulfils  through 
grace  what  the  law  can  not  fulfil  through  right' 
eousness,  so  that  the  believer  is  justified  by  faith 
and  not  by  works,  a  tenet  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Luther.  (Rudou  HoDDENniBot) 

BiBuoaiurHT^  Tbe  litenturs  uniler  Wtclit,  Jobm  b  □( 
firrt  importaQoe.  fwpeeiaLly  Lechfer'a  work.  For  Bourcflt 
eoiuult;  ThoDiu  NelMr  of  Wslden  <T),  Fatdevli  na- 
morum  .  .  .  JoSannii  Wyrlif  cum  Iritico.  sd.  W.  W. 
Bhirley.  in  RoUt  Stria,  no.  B,  London.  18A8  (tba  only 
coii(eDiponu7  account  oF  the  Hh  of  tbe  Lollardi.  Gtlcd 
by  the  editor  wiih  a  mulerly  diaeuwon  of  Wyclif  »nd 
his  timoiil;  R  PecorJi,  T\t  Riprm"  "f  Ovtrmuck  Bla- 
ming of  Iha  Cltrmi.  Hi.  C.  Babioition,  in  RoOm  SrtUa,  do. 
19.  lb.  ISeO  (vftliuble  m  prawrving  BfEumenli  usd  by 
Ifaa  LolUrdi  Mim.t  Eiinins   pnicliaH):     TIioituis  WiI- 

Riley,  in  RbUi  Seriei.  no.  28.  I..  2  voJa,.' ib.  1863-04; 
Chromam  Anelia.  tSfasa.  ed.  E.  M.  Thom[»on.  in 
Roll!  .S<H«.  no.  S4,  ib.  1874  (sdverK  to  Lollnrdu):  Heory 
KniahtOD.  Ck-onion,  mL  J.  R.  Lumby,  in  RolU  Sirit;  2 
voli.  London.  1880-65:  Apelom  far  Ullard  Dadrint. 
AarHmUd  In  Wiclijfe.  ed.  J.  H.  Todd  for  Ciunden  Society, 
>'  Ririno  ami  iSe  LoUardt,  a   ~ 


turn  of  Unpubiuhiid 


i.  Fo*eli  uid  G.  U. 


Maena   Brilannia  el  Hibtrni 


Doeumenld  relitlnc  tf 
LolLnnli  ars  in  D.  Willdiu,  Cmciiia 
'oL  iti,.  ib.  1737:  pu^ 
n  Id  RoMi  fiarluuHen- 
4.  Selection,  from  T. 
publisbed  u  Loci  t  {Ur« 


Gahuiffne'e  lAber  vtrit 

Of  mon  modem  wotlu,  Mide  from  Lechler  (ul  pup.). 
eonault:  Tht  LaUani:  n>me  AcamtU  of  Ue  WHma  far 
iht  TruA  in  Oroot  Britain,  IWO-ISiS.  LondoB,  1843: 
S,  a.  MaitUnd,  EtHvt,  pp.  203-Z30.  ib.  1852:  A.  Jundt. 
La  PrtcuTieurt  di  Jtan  Huh  au  H.  litcit,  Motitaubui, 
1S7T;  J.  Gairdner  and  J,  Speddins,  Sludia  in  Eng.  Himt.. 
pp.  1-M.  Edinburgh.  1S£1:  W.  Marehall.  Wvd\fft  md 
0\t  Lollardi,  ib.  IS84:  J,  F.  Latimei.  in  Prabsiman 
QuarUrlu.  April,  ISSS:  R.  L.  Poole,  IFvcJi^i  onif  Ihe 
Mammmlfor  Reform.  London.  1889;  A.  anow.  in  DiMin 
Revimt.  cxviii  (1805).  40-02  (Koman  Catholic):  H.  L. 
Cannon,  Poor  PrtttU:   a  Sludu  in  tht  Riit  of  BnelUh  Lot- 

porl.  i  llSSe),  Waehington,  1900;  G.  H.  Trevelyan,  Bnr 
land  in  Ihe  Timt  of  Wvdigt.  l^ndoo.  1904;  W.  H,  Sum- 
tatn.  Our  LaOard  Anaalori,  ib.  1804;  idem.  LoOanU  at 
tht  ChilUrn  HMt.  ib.  1906:  Cnighton.  Papacv.  i.  348 
■qq.:  i.CuTdntt.LoOiirdiiandUit  Rcfannalio*i-nE7ittayi4, 
3  vols..  London,  1908;  and  the  literalun  on  the  chunh 
history  o(  the  period. 

LOHAS,  ABRAHAM  DIRE:  Dutch  PrDlea- 
tant;  b.  at  The  Hague  Rept,  IG,  1823;  d.  at  Am- 
sterdam Apr.  17,  1897.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  the  Lutheran  and  Mennonite  semioariea 
at  Amsterdam,  he  traveled  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Returning  to  Holland  in  1848  he  be- 
came assistant  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Maastricht,  where  he  was  pastor  for  a  year  (184S- 
1846),  after  which  he  occupied  a  eirollar  podtion 
at  Deventer  for  seven  years  (1849-56).  In  1856 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Lutheran  sem- 
inary at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1877,  while  still  re- 
taining his  chair  in  the  seminary,  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  the  same  city,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  totaUy  blind  since  1874. 
In  1893  he  retired  from  active  life. 

As  a  theologian  Loman  belonged  from  the  first 
to  the  so-called  "  modern  school  ";  as  early  as  1861 
he  had  advanced  the  view  in  Dt  Gids  that  the  Gos- 
pel account  of  the  Resurrection  was  due  to  visions 
of  the  faithful.  Ilia  main  field  was  the  New  Testa,- 
ment,  although  hia  only  book  was  his  BijdTttgen 
ter  irUeiding  op  de  JohannciKhe  tchriften  det  Sieu- 
u'en  TtatamerOa  (Anulerdam,  1865).  of  which  th« 
first  part  alone,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Muratorian 
Canon  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  actually  publisbed. 
Later  he  devoted  himself  to  the  synoptic  Gospels 
in  his  Bijdragen  lot  de  critUk  der  synoptitche  evan- 
gdien  (ThT.  1869-791,  Here  is  manifest  the  be- 
ginning of  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  Gos- 
pels which  he  later  developed.  His  view  found  its 
expression  in  his  address  on  i/r4  ou/fste  Chrisleridant  be- 
fore the  "  Free  Congr^ation  "  at  Amsterdam  in  Dec, 
1881  (reprinted  in  Stemmen  uil  de  Vrije  OeToeenle, 
Amsterdam,  1882),  in  which  he  declared  that  Christ 
was  not  a  historic  pereonality,  but  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  aeries  of  concepts  and  the  symbohiation 
and  personification  of  thoughts  and  principles 
which  were  first  fully  developed  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  second  century,  the  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion being  nothing  more  than  the  abasement  and 
death  of  Israel  and  its  revival  as  Christianity.  The 
storm  of  opposition  which  this  hypothesis  aroused 
forced  Loman  to  recODsidcr  bis  attitude,  and  he 
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^granted,  in  1882,  the  historicity  of  Christ,  but  de- 

x:iied  that  he  had  founded  Christianity.     He  made 

^tiil  further  retractations  in  his  Z>e  oorsprong  van 

^mei  gdoof  aan  Jezus  apstanding  in  De  Cfids,  1888, 

m.3)  which  all  trace  of  novelty  disappears  from  his 

-C  heory,  since  he  grants  the  historic  personality  of 

dThrist  and  the  fact  that  he  actually  founded  Chri»- 

-^  ianity,  although  still  maintaining  that  the  resur- 

jB-nection  represents  merely  the  metamorphosis  of  the 

..Jewish  Messianic  community  into  the  world-wide 

^IZliristian  Church. 

Loman's  symbolic  theory  of  the  Gospels  now 
him  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pauline 
•pistles,  for  if  they  were  actually  written  by  Paul 
the  Apostolic  Age,  his  Christological  hypothesis 
^ould  become  untenable.     In  his  Qutsstiones  Pavr 
TUB  (ThT,   1882-86),  therefore,  he  distinguished 
n   a    "  historic    Paul "    and    a    "  canonical 
'Aul,"  the  former  making  a  propaganda  for  the 
swish  Messianic  ideal  outside  Palestine,  and  the 
tter  being  merely  a  legendary  figure. 
Loman  was  not  only  a  theologian,  but  also  a  mu- 
<^nan,  and  composed  a  number  of  chorales  and 
besides  writing  the  libretto  of  an  ora- 
in  four  acts  on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

ctbuoorapht:  H.  U.  Meyboom  has  contributed  articles 
4m  Loman's  life  to  De  Gid;  1898.  ii  80-117.  and  to  Le- 
'vmibcrioftlen  der  afgulorvta  medeleden  van  de  Ma/tUachap- 
^  der  Nederlandeehe  Letierkunde,  1898.  26-28,  69-72. 
MuA  D.  E.  J.  Vdlter  has  written  in  Jaarboek  van  de  ko- 
-mnkHjke  Akademie  van  Wetenachappen,  1899.  pp.  3-36. 

LOMBARDS:    A  warlike  Teutonic  tribe  of  the 

nod  of  migrations.     They  are  first  mentioned 

Strabo.    Their  oldest  abode   on   the  Elbe  is 

»■;««-  rallied   by  such  names  as  Bardowik  and   Bar- 

ng&u.     While  settled  here  they  were  defeated 

the  Romans  in  the  year  5  a.d.     A  few  cen- 

Ties  later,    driven    doubtless    by   hunger,    they 

idered  southeastward  into  the  Danube  region. 

yJ:M3cier    the    heroic    Alboin    they  destroyed    the 

!^pid£,  and  in  568  entered  Italy.     In  the  course 

the  next  few  years  they  conquered  northern  and 

ntral   Italy,  and   erected  Pavia  (Ticinum)  into 

Toyal  residence.    They  failed  to  acquire  Venice 

^  Naples  and  the  Grecian  coast  strips,  as  also 

and  Ravenna. 

"The  people  they  conquered  became,  for  the  most 

,  half  free  (aldionea).    The  few  free  men  were 

^uded  from  public  offices  and  army  service,  and 

stood  subject  to  Lombard  law,  and  were  ob- 

to  make  over  to  their  district  lords  a  portion 

the  fruits  of  the  soil.    The  several  divisions  of 

peof^e,  classed  as  nobles,  freemen,  half-free, 

^^^^^  aerfs,  were  governed  by  kings  of  noble  dc- 

*^^^Tit,  endowed    with    conquered    or    confiscated 

^^l-«te8,   and    qualified   as   army  leaders,    judges, 

**^^^giver8,   and   administrators.      The    leisiders    of 

^*^»y  divisions    were  at  first  dukes  during  only 

*    We  term,  but  afterward  they  became  heredi- 

^^'y  princes  with  almost  royal  power,  not  a  few 

^  them,  such  as  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Bene- 

'J^to,  being  nearly  independent.     Unfortunately 

^  the  Lombards,  King  Alboin  was  murdered  by 

^  consort  in  572,  and  in  574  his  successor  was 

^^red.    Then  followed,  under  thirty-five  dukes, 

^  <iecBde   of   turmoil,   until  aii  invasion  of  the 


Franks  led  to  the  election  of  the  powerful 
Autharis.  He  overcame  the  rebellious,  concluded 
peace  with  the  Franks,  acquired  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  married  the  Catholic  Bavarian  Prin- 
cess Theodelinda. 

Under  Theodelinda  and  her  second  consort, 
Agilulf,  the  Arian  Lombards  turned  gradually  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  royal  pair  founded  and 
endowed  churches  and  cloisters,  as  at  Monza  and 
Bobbio,  installed  Catholic  bishops,  and  had  their 
son  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  new  faith.  It 
was  mainly  Gregory  the  Great  who  contributed  to 
this  tranformation.  Notwithstanding  some  re- 
lapses into  Arianism,  the  orthodox  faith  continued 
to  spread;  and  in  towns  where  there  were  a  Catho- 
lic and  an  Arian  bishop  the  former  took  precedence 
over  the  latter.  However,  in  relation  to  the  pope, 
the  bishop  preserved  an  attitude  of  independence. 
After  653  all  the  rulers  and  all  the  bishops  were  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  Milan  was  the  ecclesiastical 
center  of  the  realm. 

The  reign  of  Rotharis  (615),  enlarger  of  the  king- 
dom and  subduer  of  formidable  dukes,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Roth- 
aris (643),  comprehending  penal  and  private  law, 
and  for  the  first  time  affording  written  law.  Though 
barbaric  hi  form  it  is  humane  in  substance,  and  in- 
sures protection  to  the  poor.  Still  more  humane 
and  equitable  were  the  laws  of  Luitprand  (712- 
744),  under  whom  the  kingdom  achieved  its  great- 
est prosperity.  He  mitigated  slavery  and  com- 
bated abuses,  such  as  premature  abjuration  of 
cloister  vows  and  duels.  His  piety  maniifested  itself 
in  the  building  of  many  churches,  and  in  reverence 
of  the  popes,  although  the  latter  resisted  his  efforts 
toward  the  unity  of  Italy,  which  the  fusion  of  Ro- 
mans and  Lombards,  already  initiated,  was  to  con- 
summate. After  reiterated  threats  from  Rome 
(under  Gregory  II.  and  III.),  Pope  Zacharias  ob- 
tained peace  from  him  (743),  and  the  partial  res- 
toration of  Lombard  conquests;  likewise,  from  his 
successor  Ratchis  (744-749),  who  was  friendly  to 
the  Romans,  the  relinqiiishment  of  the  siege  of 
Perugia.  Ratchis  was  succeeded  by  his  warlike 
brother  Astolphus,  whose  resumption  of  menacing 
projects  of  imity  drove  Pope  Stephen  II.  to  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Prankish  King  Pepin.  In  the  course 
of  two  campaigns  (754  and  756)  Pepin  won  the 
capital,  forced  Astolphus  to  pay  tribute,  swear 
fealty,  and  surrender  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
Emilia  and  Pentapolis,  and  places  not  as  yet  ceded, 
thus  furnishing  the  nucleus  for  the  temporal  do- 
minion of  the  popes  (see  Papal  States).  Astol- 
phus' successor,  Desiderius  (756-774),  was  at  first 
accommodating  to  the  pope  and  the  Prankish  rulers; 
but  after  his  power  was  well  secured,  he  fell  out  with 
both  Adrian  I.  and  Charlemagne.  In  774  Charle- 
magne conquered  Desiderius,  sent  him  to  a  cloister, 
confiscated  the  kingdom,  and  called  himself  king  of 
the  Franks  and  Lombards.  Thus  the  unity  of  major 
Italy  and  the  sovereignty  over  Rome  was  consimi- 
mated  by  a  Prankish,  instead  of  by  a  Lombard  king. 
However,  the  conqueror,  as  well  as  his  son  Pepin, 
the  governor  and  king  of  the  Lombards,  still  had  to 
fight  several  momentous  conflicts  with  the  kinsmen 
of  Desiderius,  the  dukes  of  Friuli  and  Benevento, 
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The  former  obtained  recognition  of  his  Lombard 
possessions  by  way  of  Byzantium.         H.  Hahn. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  aouroM  ara  in  the  reports  of  such  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  aa  Strabo  and  Tacitus,  in  Bysantine 
writers  such  as  Procopius  (in  CSHB,  vols,  i.-iii.).  Theo- 
phylaot  (in  Labbe's  CorpuM  Histarim  BytarUinat,  Paris, 
1648)  and  Theophanes  (ed.  C.  de  Boor,  2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1885-87);  also  in  MQH,  Script,  rer.  Langob.,  ed. 
Waits,  1878:  MOU,  Leg.,  iv.  1868;  C.  Troya.  Codies 
diplomaHco  Umoobanlo,  6  vols.,  Naples,  1852-56;  Dahl- 
mann  and  Waits,  Quellenkunde  d«r  detUachen  OMchidUe, 
Leipsic.  1905.  The  HUtoria  Lanoobardarum  of  Paulus 
Diaoonus  is  translated  by  W.  D.  Foulke,  New  York,  1907. 
Constilt:  P.  Balan.  Romani  e  Langobardi,  Modena,  1867; 
F.  Dahn,  Langobardiache  Studien,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1876; 
klem,  Urgetchiehte  dor  ffermanUcKen  und  rGmiadien  V^cer, 
vol.  iv.,  chap.  7,  Beriin,  1889;  F.  Bertolini,  /  Barbari. 
Storia  delle  dominazioni  barbariBche,  896-10X4,  Milan, 
1876;  J.  Weise,  Italien  urui  die  LangobardenKerrBcher, 
Halle,  1887;  J.  Hodgkin,  IttUy  and  her  Invader;  vols, 
v.-viii.,  Oxford,  1895-99;  L.  M.  Hartmann,  OeechiehU 
Italiene  im  MiUelalier,  vols.  i.-iii.,  Gotha,  1900-06;  P. 
ViUari,  The  Barbarian  invaeiona  of  Italy,  2  vols.,  London, 
1902  (2d  ed.  of  the  Italian,  Milan,  1905);  L.  Gauthier.  Lea 
Lombarda  dana  lea  Deux-Bourgognea,  Paris,  1907;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xlv.  and  vol.  v.  517-518;  Neander, 
ChriaOan  Church,  vol.  iii  passim. 

LONDON  POLYGLOT.  See  Bibles,  Polyglot, 
IV.;  and  Walton,  Brian. 

LONG,  ALBERT  LIMERICK:  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  missionary;  b.  at  Washington,  Pa., 
Dec.  4,  1832;  d.  in  Liverpool,  England,  July  28, 
1901.  He  was  educated  at  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  and  at  Alleghany 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  graduating  from  the  latter 
in  1852.  He  then  studied  theology  in  the  Concord 
Biblical  Institute  (now  Boston  University),  and 
entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  in  1857. 
In  1857  he  was  sent  to  Bulgaria  as  missionary  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  he  labored 
until  1863,  when  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  as- 
sist E.  Riggs  in  revising  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Bulgarian.  From  1872  till  his  death  he  was 
a  professor  in  Robert  College,  Constantinople.  Be- 
sides the  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  wrote  several 
hymns  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  also  edited 
a  Bulgarian  periodical. 

LONG  BROTHERS.  See  Monasticism;  and 
Origenistic  Controversies. 

LONGLEY,  CHARLES  THOMAS:  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  b.  at  Boley  Hill,  near  Rochester 
(27  m.  s.e.  of  London),  July  28,  1794;  d.  at  Ad- 
dington  Park,  near  Croydon  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Cam- 
bridge), Oct.  27,  1868.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  Cheam,  Surrey,  and  at  Westminster; 
in  1812  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1815;  M.A.,  1818;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1829); 
was  reader  in  Greek  in  his  college,  1822,  tutor  and 
censor,  1825-28,  and  proctor,  1827;  meanwhile  he 
took  orders  in  1818  and  became  curate  at  Cowley, 
then  incumbent,  1823;  was  made  rector  of  West 
Tytherley,  Hampshire,  1827;  was  elected  head 
master  of  Harrow,  1829,  a  poet  which  did  not  serve 
to  bring  out  his  best  qualities,  since  the  discipline 
grew  lax;  became  first  bishop  of  the  new  see  of 
Ripon,  1836,  in  this  position  gaining  success  in  his 
opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  though  at 
first  he  received  much  blame  which  changed  to 


praise  after  several  ministers  became  Roman  Cath- 
olics; he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham, 
1856;  became  archbishop  of  York,  1860,  and  a 
privy  councilor  the  same  year;  was  promoted  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbvury,  1864.  Two  events  of  im- 
portance marked  his  primacy.  The  first  was  the 
deposition  of  Bishop  John  William  Colenso  (q.v.), 
in  which  Longley  declared  his  belief  in  the  un- 
soimdness  of  Colenso's  position  respecting  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Hexateuch  and  in  the  l^^dity  of  his 
deposition.  The  second  was  the  first  meeting  in 
1867  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  (q.v.).  His  prin- 
cipal publications  were  charges  and  sermons. 

Bxbuoorapht:  F.  Arnold,  Our  Biahopa  and  Deana,  i.  161- 
108,  London,  1875;  A.  R.  Aahwell  and  R.  G.  Wilberforoe. 
Life  of  .  .  .  S.  WHberforee,  panim,  London,  1880-62; 
DNB,  xxziv.  121-122. 

LONGBOARDS.    See  Lombards. 

LOOPS,  lOfs,  FRIEDRICH  ARMIN:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Hildesheim  (21  m.  s.s.e.  of  Han- 
over) Jime  19,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Tubingen,  Gdttingen,  and  Leipsic 
(Ph.D.,  1881),  and  from  1882  to  1886  was  privat- 
docent  for  church  history  at  the  latter  university, 
becoming  associate  professor  in  1886.  In  1887  he 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Halle,  where  he  has 
been  full  professor  of  church  history  since  1888. 
He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  in  theology  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Ritschl.  He  has  written  Zur  Chrtmologie 
der  avf  die  frdnkischen  Synoden  dea  heiligen  Boni- 
/aHu8  heziiglichen  Briefe  der  honifaziachen  Britf" 
aammlung  (Leipsic,  1881);  De  antiqua  Britonum  et 
Scotorum  ecdesia  (1882);  Leantiue  von  Byzanz  und 
die  gleichnamigen  SchrifUteller  der  ffriechiechen 
Kirche,  i  (1887);  Die  Havdschriften  der  lateirdschen 
UeberseUung  dee  Iren&ue  und  ihre  KapUeUeilung 
(1888);  Leitfaden  turn  Stadium  der  Dogmen- 
geschicMe  (Halle,  1889;  rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  1908); 
Predigten  (2  vols.,  1892-01);  Studien  uber  die  dem 
Johannee  von  Damaekue  zugeechrid>enen  ParaUelen 
(1892);  Die  Avferetehungegeechichte  und  ihr  Weri 
(Tabingen,  1898);  Euetathiue  von  SebaeU  und  die 
Chronologie  der  Baeiliuebriefe  (Halle,  1898);  Sckdpf- 
ungageschichtef  SUndenfaU  und  Thurwbau  mu  Babd 
(TQbingen,  1899);  Anti-Haeckd,  eine  RepUk  nAei 
Beilagen  (Halle,  1900;  Eng.  transL,  London,  1903); 
Grundlinien  der  Kirchengeschichte  in  der  Form  von 
Diapoeitionen  (Halle,  1901);  SymhoUko  der  chrietr- 
liche  Konfeeaionekundef  i  (TQbingen,  1902);  and 
Neatoriana,  die  Fragmente  dee  NesUmue  gewmmdt, 
urUereucht  und  herausgegeben  (Halle,  1905). 

LOOMIS,  la'mis.  AUGUSTUS  WARD:  American 
Presbyterian  missionary;  b.  at  Andover,  Conn., 
Sept.  4,  1816;  d.  at  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  July  26,  1891. 
He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  (1841)  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1844).  He  was 
missionary  in  China,  at  Macao,  Chusan,  and  Ningpo 
(1844-50);  among  the  Creek  Indians  at  Kowetah 
( 1852-53) ;  and  among  the  Chinese  in  San  Frandaoo 
(1859-91).  He  was  stated  supply  at  St.  Charfes, 
Mo.  (1853-54),  and  at  Lower  Rock  Island,  Edwards, 
and  Millersburg,  111.  (1854-59).  He  wrote:  Cottfu- 
due  and  the  Chinese  Claseics  (San  Francisoo,  1867), 
and  English  and  Chinese  Lessons  (New  York^  1872). 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


London  Polyglot 
Lord's  Prayor 


LORD:  A  term  of  address  occurring  in  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  In  both  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  it  occurs  in  three  forms:  "  Lord,"  "  Lord," 
and  "  lord,"  and  represents  both  different  words 
and  different  usages  of  the  same  word.  (1)  In  the 
Old  Testament  "  Lord  "  represents  the  divine 
name  Y<ihweh  or  Yah  (cf.  I  Kings  viii.  39),  trans- 
lated in  the  Septuagint  by  kurias.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  Gen.  xv.  2,  8;  Isa.  xzv.  8,  and  other 
passages  the  collocation  *Adonai  Yahweh  occurs  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23,  *Adon 
Yahwehf  and  in  these  cases  Yahweh  is  rendered 
"  God  "  to  avoid  the  collocation  "  Lord  Lord." 
(2)  In  the  Old  Testament  ''  Lord"  is  employed  to 
render  'Adonay  (a  plural  of  excellence)  when  refer- 
ring to  deity,  especially  in  theophanies  (cf.  Gen. 
xviii.  3,  XX.  4);  also  to  render  ^Adon  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Ex.  xxiii.  17  (Hebr.  *Adon  YahtDeh)^  and 
the  Aramaic  Mare,  Dan.  ii.  47,  v.  23.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  A.  V.  usually  renders  kurias  by 
"  Lord  "  when  referring  to  God  or  Christ;  also 
despoUs  in  Luke  ii.  29;  Acts  iv.  24;  II  Pet.  ii.  1; 
Rev.  vi.  10  (the  R.  V.  renders  "  Master  "  in  the 
last  two  cases  and  in  Jude  4  and  puts  the  same 
word  in  the  margin  in  the  first  two  cases;  in  Jude  4 
the  A.  V.  translates  "  Lord  God  ").  (3)  In  the  Old 
Testament  "  lord "  translates  ten  words  which  ex- 
press various  kinds  of  superiority  of  station  or  author- 
ity, including  even  the  theophanic  angel  of  Josh.  v. 
14.  In  the  New  Testament  it  translates  kurios,  megts- 
tan,  and  rabbani.    Also  see  Jehovah;  and  Yahweh. 

LORD  OF  HOSTS.    See  Sabaoth. 

LORD'S  DAT:  A  designation  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  first  found  in  Rev.  i.  10,  te  ktariaki  himerat 
Lat.  Dominica  dies.  In  the  Didache,  xiv.  1,  kuriaki 
first  appears  as  a  noun  with  this  meaning. 


LORD'S  PRAYER. 


I.  The  Time  and  Plaee  of 
Institution. 
II.  The  Contents. 

1.  The  Invoeation. 

2.  The  First  Petition. 

3.  The  Second   and  Third 

Petitions. 


Peti- 


4.  The    Fourth 

tion. 
6.  The  Fifth  Petition. 

6.  The  Sixth  Petition. 

7.  The   Seventh   Peti- 

tion. 

8.  The  Dozology. 


I.  The  Time  and  Place  of  Institution:  The  text 
of  the  prayer  is  found  in  Matt.  vi.  9-13  and  in 
somewhat  different  form  in  Luke  xi.  2-4.  In  Mark 
xi.  25  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Matt.  vi.  9,  14,  and 
15.  Compare  these  passages  with  Christ's  teach- 
ing to  the  woman  of  Samaria;  God  is  the  Father 
and  must  be  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (John 
iv.  21).  Matthew  introduces  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
supplementary  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  Luke 
under  altogether  different  circumstances,  although 
he  leaves  time  and  place  imspecified.  It  is  imme- 
diately after  the  visit  to  Martha  and  Mary  at  Beth- 
any (Luke  X.  38-42)  that  the  institution  of  the 
prayer  is  related  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  tradi- 
tionally pointed  out  as  the  place  where  this  inci- 
dent took  place,  although  there  b  nothing  in  the 
text  to  warrant  this  idea.  It  was,  however,  the 
sight  of  Jesus  himself  in  prayer  that  suggested  to 
his  disciples  the  request  they  made,  ''  Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray."    His  power  and  willingness  to  do  this 


seemed  all  the  more  probable  because  his  fore- 
runner the  Baptist  had  taught  his  disciples  how  to 
pray.  In  a  Syrian  fragment  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary an  early  fabrication  of  the  Baptist's  prayer  is 
still  extant  and  runs,  ''  God  make  us  worthy  of  thy 
kingdom  and  the  joy  that  is  therein,  and  show  us 
the  baptism  of  thy  Son."  On  comparing  Matthew's 
account  with  that  of  Luke  the  impression  is  pro- 
duced that  the  prayer  was  on  some  occasion  given 
not  only  to  the  personal  companions  of  Christ  but 
to  the  general  multitude,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  calling  of  the  twelve 
apostles  (Luke  vi.  20-49),  and  that  the  institution 
took  place  on  two  separate  occasions.  But  a  closer 
examination  warrants  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
real  connection  as  far  as  time  and  place  are  con- 
cerned between  the  giving  of  the  prayer  and  the 
delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  Closely  re- 
lated with  the  text  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matthew 
is  the  prayer  found  in  the  Didache  (viii.  2),  *'Do 
not  pray  as  the  hypocrites  do,  but  as  the  Lord 
commanded  in  his  Gospel,  so  pray  ye,"  and  then 
follows  St.  Matthew's  version,  with  the  variant  "  for 
thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever." 

n.  The  Contents:  Examination  of  this  prayer 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  new  prayer 
in  the  sense  that  it  introduces  anything  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  historic  traditions  of  Jewish  piety 
and  devotion.  Thus  the  Kaddish  or  Synagogue 
liturgy  begins  with  the  words,  '*  Glorified  and  hal- 
lowed be  his  great  name  in  the  world  which  he  has 
created,  according  to  his  will,  and  may  his  king- 
dom prevail,  and  his  redemption  spring  up,  and 
may  he  send  his  Messiah  and  redeem  his  people." 
In  the  same  tenor  runs  the  great  Jewish  prayer,  the 
Shemoneb  'E^reh,  or  prayer  of  eighteen  petitions, 
which  the  Jews  offered  thrice  every  day.  Yet  from 
the  sense  in  which  Christ's  words  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  must  be  interpreted  this  composition  may 
be  fairly  looked  upon  as  a  new  prayer.  It  illus- 
trates in  the  fullest  degree  the  meaning  of  the  prov- 
erb "  if  two  say  the  same  thing  it  is  not  the  same," 
for  while  the  Lord's  Prayer  can  be  used  to-day  by 
every  Jew  who  may  know  nothing  and  wish  to 
know  nothing  of  Christ,  yet  it  can  only  be  properly 
offered  by  those  who  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  who  know  what  is  meant  by  praying  in  the 
name  of  the  Crucified. 

1.  The  Invocation:  In  the  words,  '*  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  is  summarized  the  whole  Gos- 
pel, although  in  certain  senses  they  might  be  used 
by  Jews  or  heathen.  In  the  Homeric  poems  the 
Greek  prayed  to  Father  Zeus,  father  of  men  and 
gods,  and  the  Jews,  although  with  much  profounder 
consciousness  of  religion,  called  upon  Yahweh,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  father  and  claimed  the  re- 
lationship of  children  (Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16, 
Ixiv.  8).  Yet  the  word  "  our  "  was  not  meant  to 
include  the  disciples  in  the  same  relation  of  son- 
ship  as  that  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  the  Father. 
Jesus  made  a  distinction  to  this  effect  when  he  said 
"my  father"  and  "your  father"  (Matt.  vii.  21; 
cf.  V.  16,  vi.  8).  Nevertheless  their  belief  in  their 
master  as  a  God-sent  Messiah,  as  the  bringer  of  re- 
demption and  reconciliation  with  God,  placed  them 
in  a  position  toward  God  as  their  Father  which 
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rendered  it  neither  impossible  nor  improper  to  join 
Jesus  in  his  invocation  of  God  as  **  our  Father." 
That  this  prayer  is  not  intended  as  an  utterance  of 
an  individual  but  of  believing  disciples  as  a  body 
appears  in  Luke's  version  from  the  fourth  petition, 
and  from  Matthew's  in  the  addition  to  the  invoca- 
tion "Our  Father,"  etc.  As  the  synagogue  prayer 
was  evidently  congregational,  so  Jesus  gave  a 
prayer  which  was  common  and  not  individual. 
God  is  also  addressed  as  Father  in  heaven  (Matt. 
V.  48,  vi.  14,  26,  32,  xv.  13,  xviii.  35,  xxiii.  9)  to 
indicate  the  distinction  between  him  and  a  merely 
earthly  father.  With  this  may  be  compared  the 
old  Hebrew  usage  (Isa.  xxxviii.  5),  and  in  the  Kad- 
dbh  is  read:  "  Let  all  Israel  pray,  and  flee  to  the 
Heavenly  Father."  The  Heavenly  Father  is  the 
God  unlimited  by  earthly  boimds,  who  knows  all, 
sees  all,  is  the  omnipotent.  He  is  the  Father  who 
'^  seeth  in  secret "  and  hears  the  secret  prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  18).  In  other  words  he  is  the  God 
who  is  spirit  and  life  (John  iv.  24,  v.  26).  In  the 
earliest  years  of  Jewish  Christianity,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  first  Gospel  was  written,  the  prayer  was 
not  considered  a  cast-iron  form,  but  as  the  gift  of 
Jesus  which  might  be  altered  and  expounded  at 
will  in  the  words  which  Jesus  himself  employed. 

2.  The  First  Petition:  "  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
The  Greek  tianslation  of  the  original  Aramaic  uses 
throughout  the  aorist  imperative,  except  in  the 
fourth  petition  of  Luke's  version,  didou.  The 
aorist  is  employed  to  express  an  act  at  once  com- 
pleted (cf.  I  Pet.  i.  13,  where  teleida  elpisate  ex- 
presses a  hope  continuing  to  the  end).  The  peti- 
tion is  not  expressed  in  the  active  voice,  "  Hallow 
thou  thy  name,"  but  "  let  thy  name  be  hallowed 
by  men,  especially  by  thy  disciples."  As  Bengel 
says:  "  God  is  holy,  that  is  God  is  God,  he  is  there- 
fore hallowed  when  he  is  acknowledged,  worshiped 
and  proclaimed  to  be  what  he  is  "  {Gnomon,  on 
Matt.  vi.  9). 

8.  The  Seoond  and  Third  Petitions:  "  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Although  it 
might  be  said  that  the  full  object  of  the  prayer 
is  attained  when  God's  name  is  hallowed,  yet  this 
can  actually  never  be  realized  until  heaven  and 
earth  become  one.  God  is  manifested  in  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  children  walk  as  under  his  eye.  There- 
fore Jesus  directs  the  gaze  of  his  disciples  toward 
the  future  union  of  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly 
world.  These  two  petitions  must  therefore  be  taken 
in  an  eschatological  sense.  '*  The  kingdom  of  God, 
which  we  pray  may  arrive,  tends  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  age  "  (Tertullian,  De  oratione,  v. ; 
ANF,  iii.  683).  Then  shall  the  world  be  changed 
from  a  state  of  sin  and  death  into  a  land  of 
peace  and  life  and  the  perfect  congregation  of  the 
saints  shall  praise  their  king  whose  will  it  is  their 
delight  to  fulfil. 

The  next  four  petitions  deal  with  the  earthly  in- 
terval which  must  elapse  before  the  consummation 
of  aU  things  and  the  actual  kingdom  of  God  arrive. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  taught  to  pray  that  they 
may  have  strength  to  live  in  faith  and  love  as  chil- 
dren of  God  and  thus  hallow  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, who  is  asked  to  supply  their  material  and 
q;>iritual  needs. 


4.  The  Fourth  Petition:  ''  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  "  (Matthew),  "  Give  us,  day  by  day, 
our  daily  bread  "  (Luke).  Bread  is  the  staff  of 
life,  '*  all  that  pertains  to  the  support  and  neces- 
sities of  life  "  as  Luther  8a3rB.  The  followers  of 
Jesus  may  well  expect  to  receive  daily  the  bread 
they  need,  as  on  the  night  of  his  passion  Jesus 
asked  his  disciples:  When  I  sent  you  without  purse 
and  scrip  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  anything  ?  (Luke 
xxii.  35).  The  anxiety  of  the  Gentiles  or  pagans 
about  food  and  clothing  is  put  forth  by  Jesus  as  a 
warning  in  Matt.  vi.  25-34.  Although  Cyprian 
(**  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  viii.;  ANF,  v.  452)  and 
Tertullian  (De  oraHone,  vi.;  ANF,  iii.  683)  em- 
phasize the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  word  "  bread," 
yet  they  admit  that  it  is  used  here  also  in  a  mate- 
rial sense.  Jerome  in  translating  epiousion  by  au- 
persub8tantiali8  also  attributes  to  it  a  spiritual 
meaning;  still  not  only  is  this  a  false  translation 
but  it  gives  a  false  meaning  to  the  words  of  Christ. 
Hugo  Grotius  is  perhaps  nearer  the  true  interpre- 
tation when  he  sajrs  (CriHci  sacri,  vol.  vi.) :  "  Epir 
ousia  is  all  that  period  of  life  which  we  have  yet  to 
live;  unknown  to  us,  known  to  God;  epiousion 
what  is  sufficient  for  that  period."  In  the  same 
way  Bengel  interprets  the  word  (Gnomon^  on  Matt, 
vi.  11),  **  Bread,  as  a  single  gift,  is  to  be  supplied  to 
us  for  our  whole  life,  but  the  giving  of  it  is  por- 
tioned off  day  by  day." 

6.  The  Fifth  Petition:  "And  forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  "  (Matthew),  "  And 
foigive  us  our  sins;  for  we  also  forgive  every  one 
that  is  indebted  to  us  "  (Luke).  The  interval  which 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  must  spend  before  the  com- 
ing of  his  glorious  kingdom  brings  them  not  only 
in  need  of  bodily  nourishment  but  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  soul  also.  Man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone  (Matt.  iv.  4),  especially  sinful  man.  This  is 
the  connection  of  the  fifth  with  the  fourth  petition. 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  prayed  for  refers  to  a  dafly 
forgiveness.  The  words  imply  that  in  comparison 
with  God  the  suppliant  is  not  good  but  evil  (Matt, 
vii.  11);  the  spirit  being  willing  but  the  flesh  weak 
(Matt.  xxvi.  41).  It  would  be  a  sign  of  self-deceit 
against  which  Jesus  gives  express  warning  (Matt, 
vii.)  for  a  man  to  consider  himself  sinless  (John  i. 
8).  The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  to  take  an  attitude 
exactly  opposite  to  that  indicated  in  the  proud 
prayer  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  ''  O  ye  gods  pay  the 
debts  ye  owe  tome"  (Vila  ApoUonii,  II.,  i.  11,  ed. 
Kayser,  p.  10).  The  term  debt,  opheilif  opheiUma,  is 
primarily  used  of  money  owed  but  not  paid  (Matt. 
xviii.  32);  hence  in  a  spiritual  sense  it  becomes 
equivalent  to  paraptOmata  "transgressions"  (Matt, 
vi.  15),  or  hamartia,  "sins  "  (Luke  xi.  4;  cf.  Luke 
xiii.  4  and  2).  But  this  prayer  that  God  would  re- 
mit our  debts  to  him  is  not  so  much  the  appeal  of 
slaves  to  a  master  (Luke  xvii.  10)  as  of  children  to 
a  father  (Matt.  xxi.  28-31),  and  the  less  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  boast  of  their  own  perfection  and 
the  more  conscious  they  are  of  their  debts  to  God, 
so  much  the  more  when  they  utter  this  pra3rer  will 
they  have  the  consciousness  of  God's  forgiveness 
and  feel  moved  to  forgive  their  brethren,  even  to 
the  end  (Matt  xviii.  22;  Luke  xvii.  4).  For  when 
the  disciple  of  Jesus  forgives  his  neighbor  it  is  by  no 
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means  in  the  sexue  in  which  God  forgives  him.  A 
man's  "  debtor  "  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  debtor 
to  him  as  he  himself  is  a  debtor  to  God.  As  Jesus 
bids  the  man  who  brings  a  gift  to  the  altar  while  at 
▼arianoe  with  his  brother  first  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
brother  before  he  dare  to  offer  it  (Matt.  v.  23,  24), 
so  he  enjoins  his  disciples  to  ''  lift  up  holy  hands, 
without  wrath  and  disputing"  (I  Tim.  ii.  8),  and  to 
HiMniMi  rancor  and  hatred  from  their  hearts  before 
they  come  with  a  prayer  to  their  father  (cf.  Matt. 
vi.  14,  15).  This  is  illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  zviii.  23-35).  A  spirit  of 
unmercifulness  shuts  the  door  of  the  father's  mercy. 
This  petition  is  even  more  pointed  and  earnest  than 
parallel  clauses  in  the  Shemoneh  'E^reh:  "  For- 
give us,  our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned;  pardon 
us,  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed."  Polycarp 
recalls  the  intense  devotion  of  this  petition  in  the 
words:  '*  If  then  we  entreat  the  Lord  to  forgive 
us,  we  ought  also  ourselves  to  forgive;  for  we  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord"  (Philippians,  vi.;  ANFj 
i.  34).  Luther  in  his  *'  Greater  Catechism  "  (iii. 
54)  alhides  to  the  spirit  of  the  petition  and  sa3rB: 
"  If  you  do  not  forgive,  remember  that  God  does 
not  foigive  you;  but  if  you  forgive  others,  you 
may  have  the  certainty  and  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  you  are  forgiven  in  heaven." 

6.  Th«  Sixth  Petition:  ''And  lead  us  not  into 
t^nptation."  The  connection  of  the  sixth  with  the 
fifth  petition  is  evident.  As  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
during  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  setting  up 
of  his  kingdom  in  glory,  utter  the  fifth  petition 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  sins,  so  they  utter 
the  sixth  petition  with  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  weakness  and  of  the  ever-present  danger  of 
their  sinning.  In  this  connection  may  be  recalled 
the  words  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  Gethsemane: 
"  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion; the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  41).  This  temptation  is  espe- 
daUy  imminent  when  men  go  out  into  the  world, 
where  pleasure  or  the  force  of  evil  influence  sur- 
rounds them,  or  the  power  of  the  spiritual  world  and 
of  the  enemy  of  mankind  seek  an  opportunity  of 
sifting  the  disciples  like  wheat  (Lxike  xxii.  31). 
This  temptation  is  very  different  from  the  trial  by 
which  the  faith  of  the  disciples  is  actually  strength- 
ened (James  i.  2).  Watchfulness  which  avoids 
light-mindedness,  overweening  confidence,  or  cow- 
ardice, and  sees  all  the  dangers  as  they  really  are, 
prevents  the  falling  into  temptation,  and  the 
prayer  against  it  insures  at  least  that  when  temp- 
tation comes  it  may  merely  result  in  a  sort  of 
judgment  in  which  only  the  unworthy  fall  (I  Pet. 
iv.  17;  cf.  Rev.  iii.  10;  II  Pet.  ii.  9).  When  the 
spirit  of  the  foigiving  father  produces  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  strong  disposition  toward  reconciliation 
with  others,  the  deliverance  from  temptation  asked 
of  the  father  appears  in  their  flight  from  sin,  so 
that  they  do  not  seek  out  opportunities  for  sin- 
ning but  avoid  them.  In  strict  accordance  with 
the  yw^^tiing  of  this  sixth  petition  are  such  exhor- 
tationB  as  those  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
(I  Cor.  vL  18,  X.  14).  To  be  led  into  temptation 
is,  however,  sometimes  a  punishment  from  God,  and 
("  On  Prayer,"  xxix.  16)  observes:    "  Let 


us  do  nothing  which  shall  cause  us  by  the  just 
judgment  of  God  to  be  led  into  temptation." 

7.  The  Seventh  Petition:  "  But  deliver  us  from 
evil"  (not  found  in  Luke),  This  petition  merely 
puts  in  positive  form  the  substance  of  the  negative 
sixth  petition.  The  Church  Fathers  have  been  di- 
vided as  to  the  meaning  of  "  the  evil  " — whether 
it  means  the  Evil  One  (Satan),  as  Tertullian  and 
the  Greek  fathers  after  Origin  think,  or  the  evil  thing, 
sin,  as  Cyprian  and  the  Latin  fathers  interpret  it. 
The  point  seems  to  be  decided  by  II  Tim.  iv.  18, 
where  the  exact  words  of  the  Evangelist  are  em- 
ployed: "The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every 
evil  work." 

8.  The  Boxoloffy:  "For  thine  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  The  oldest  form  of  the  doxology,  as  would 
appear  from  the  Didache,  omits  "  the  kingdom  " 
and  "  Amen."  The  Amen  probably  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  original  text  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  At 
an  early  period,  however,  it  was  imported  into  the 
Christian  liturgy  from  the  synagogue  prayers.  In 
the  Didache  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  ordered  to  be 
repeated  thrice  a  day,  an  order  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  custom,  which  was 
to  recite  the  Shemoneh  *Eisreh  thrice  a  day.  The 
variations  in  the  versions  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
seem  to  intimate  that  the  congregation  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  when  assembled  in  prayer 
were  not  bound  in  slavish  bondage  to  the  letter, 
but  were  united  in  the  freedom  and  power  of 
the  spirit.  (J.  Haussleiter.) 

Biblxographt:  The  commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Luke 
are,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  account;  many  of  them 
give  considerable  on  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Patristic  comment  of  note,  other  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  by  Cyprian,  D«  dominica 
cratione;  Augustine,  De  sermone  Domini  in  monle,  in 
AfPL,  xxxiv.  1229-1308;  Origen,  Peri  euchU;  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  in  MPQ,  xliv.  1120-1103.  A  collection  of 
patristic  comment  is  by  G.  Tillman,  Daa  Gebei,  nach  der 
Lehrt  der  Heiligen  dargestellt,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1876. 
From  the  historical  and  critical  side  may  be  named:  A. 
H.  H.  Kamphausen,  Dom  Oebet  dea  Herrn,  Elberfeld,  1866; 
A.  Tholuck,  Die  Bergrede  Chriati,  Gotha,  1872;  E.  Ache- 
lis.  Die  Bergpredigt  nach  Matth&ue  und  Lukae,  Bielefeld, 
1876;  F.  H.  Chase.  The  Lord' a  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church, 
in  7*5,  i.,  no.  3.  Cambridge.  1891;  G.  Dalman.  Die  Worte 
Jeau,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1898,  Eng.  tranHl..  Edinburgh,  1902; 
O.  Dibelius,  Dcu  VaUrunaer,  Umriaae  tu  einer  Geachichte 
dea  Oebeta,  Giessen,  1903;  E.  Bischoff.  Jeaua  und  die 
Rabbinen,  Beriin.  1905;  G.  HSnnicke,  in  NKZ,  xvii  (1906), 
57-67,  106-120,  169-180;  DB,  iii.  141-144;  EB,  iii 
2816-23;  DCO,  ii.  57-63. 

More  of  the  homiletical  is  found  in:  N.  Hall,  The  Lord' a 
Prayer;  a  practical  Meditation,  Edinburgh,  1889;  G. 
Kamey,  Pater  Noater;  Studiea  on  the  Lord'a  Prayer,  Lon- 
don, 1889;  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  The  Lord'a  Prayer,  New 
York,  1891;  J.  Ruskin,  Lettera  to  the  Clergy  on  the  Lord'a 
Prayer  and  the  Church,  late  ed.,  New  York,  1896;  E. 
Wordsworth,  Thoughta  on  the  Lord'a  Prayer,  ib.  1898; 
C.  W.  Stubbs,  Social  Teaching  of  the  Lord'a  Prayer, 
London,  1900;  L.  T.  Chamberlain.  The  True  Doctrine  of 
Prayer,  New  York,  1906;  F.  M.  Williams,  Spiritual  Inatruc 
tionaon  the  Lord'a  Prayer,  New  York.  1907.  Scrmonio 
treatment  is  given  by:  H.  Hutton,  London,  1863;  W.  Glad- 
den, Boston.  1881;  H.  W.  Foote,  ib.  1891;  R,  Eyton. 
ib.  1892;  M.  Dods,  ancinnati.  1893;  F.  W.  Farrar, 
London  and  New  York,  1893;  W.  J.  B.  Simpson, 
London,  1893;  W.  R.  Richards.  Philadelphia,  1910. 

Important  or  interesting  are:  A.  8.  Cook,  Study  of  the 
Lord'a  Prayer  in  Engliah,  in  American  Journal  of  Phi- 
lology, xii.  59-66;  idem,  in  BibliaU  QuotcUiona  of  Old  Eng- 
liah Proae  Writera,  pp.  147  sqq..  New  York.  1898;  The 
Lord'a  Pnxyer  in  600  Languaffea,  ed.  R.  Rost,  London,  1906, 
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X.  The  New-Testament  Doctrine. 

Queetion  of  Chiistio  Origin  ((  1). 

Textual  Basia  for  Denials  ({  2). 

The  Basal  Accounts  ((  3). 

CSirist's  Purpose  in  the  Institution 
(fi4). 

Siffnifieanoe  for  Humanity  ((  5). 
II.  The  Church  Doctrine. 
1.  In  the  East. 

Difficulties  of  the  Problem  ((  1). 

The  Didaohe  and  Ignatius  ((  2). 

Justin  Martyr  ((  3). 

£arly  Designations  of  the  Elements 
(«4). 

Oriental  Influences  upon  the  Con- 
ception ((  5). 

Entrance  of  Sacrificial  Conception 
C«6). 


LORD'S    SUPPER. 

Doctrine  of  Izeneus  ({  7). 

The  Origenistic  Doctrine  ((  8). 

The  dymbolio-Sacrificial  View  ((  9). 

Cyril  (t  10). 

Gregory  of   Nyssa  and  Chrysostom 

(»11). 
Doctrine  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries 

(»  12). 
2.  Devdopment  in  the  West. 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  ((1). 
Transition  to  Transubstantiation  ((  2). 
Augustine's  Check  upon  Development 

(»3). 
Transubstantiation  ((4). 
Teaching  of  the  Reformers  ((  5). 
Doctrine  in  the  Lutheran  Church  ((  6). 
The  Reformed  Doctrine  ((  7). 
The  Anglican  l)octrine  ((  8). 


in.  ConfessionaJ  SUtementa. 
rV.  The  Liturgy  in  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation. 

1.  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Luther's  First  Form  ((  1). 
Luther's  Revised  Form  ({  2). 
Variant  Lutheran  Forms  ({  3). 

2.  ZwingU. 

3.  The  Reformed  Services. 

4.  The  Anglican  Communion. 

V.  Certain  Points  of  Interest  not  Al- 
ready Treated. 
Infant  Communion  ((1). 
Ccnnmunion  of  the  Sick  (|  2). 
Requirements  for  Communicants 

(»8). 
Practises  Connected  with  Adnun- 

istration  ((  4). 


The  Lord's  Supper  is  one  of  the  two  sacraments 
generally  recognized  m  the  Christian  Church,  con- 
sisting in  the  blessing  or  consecration  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  institution 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke  xxii. 
17-20;  I  Cor.  xi.  23-26),  and  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing of  the  consecrated  elements.  In  connection 
with  the  treatment  here  given  certain  other  articles 
should  be  consulted — for  the  liturgy  of  the  early 
Church  and  the  method  of  celebration,  the  article 
Eucharist;  for  doctrine  and  liturgy  of  the  Roman 
Church,  Mass  and  Transubstantiation;  for  the 
Greek  Church,  Eastern  Church,  III.,  5;  and  the 
special  articles  like  Epiklbsis;  Kiss  of  Peace; 
Mystaooqical  Theology;  Symbolism,  etc. 

L  The  New-Testament  Doctrine:  As  to  its 
origin,  no  one  ever  questioned  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  instituted  by  the  Lord  himself  for  his 
Church  before  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (Cammentar  uber  das 
Neue  Testament,  4  vols.,  Ltlbeck,  1800-04;  Leben 
JesUf  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1828),  followed  by  Kaiser 
in  his  Biblische  Thedogie  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1813- 
1821).  David  Strauss  apparently  denied  it  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Ld>en  Jesu  (1835)  but  admitted 
its  possibility  in  the  later  popular  form  of  this  work 
(1864),  only  questioning  how  far  the 
z.  Question  details,  as  given  by  the  Evangelists,  are 
of  Christie  to  be  accepted.  According  to  him, 
Origin.  Paul  gave  the  tradition  as  he  found  it 
on  his  entrance  into  the  Church,  but 
how  much  of  this  is  the  original  fact  and  how  much 
comes  from  subsequent  Christian  practise  is  difficult 
to  determine.  RQckert  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Jesus  said  nothing  of  a  repetition  of  the  observance, 
but  that  it  was  daily  repeated  from  the  beginning  in 
the  belief  that  this  would  be  at  least  acceptable  to 
him,  and  that  thus  the  idea  of  an  express  command 
grew  up.  According  to  Weiss,  the  apostles  had 
no  express  command  either  for  this  repetition  or 
for  the  performance  of  the  baptismal  rite,  but  car- 
ried out  what  they  understood  to  be  the  Master's 
intention,  finding  in  both  a  bond  of  imion  for  the 
disciples.  Weizs&cker  asserts  positively  that  the 
sacrament  rests  on  a  distinct  command;  and  Bey- 
Bchlag  calls  the  institution  the  most  certain  of  all 
the  facts  recorded  of  Jesus.  Recently  JQlicher  and 
Spitta  have  vigorously  denied  it,  while  Hamack 
accepts  it,  though  giving  the  rite  another  meaning 
than  that  expressed  in  the  New-Testament  accoimts. 


The  denial  of  the  institutional  character  of 
Christ's  action  is  based  on  the  variation  of  the  ac- 
counts— the  words  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me  "  being  found  only  in  two  places  (Luke  xxii.  19 
and  I  Cor.  xi.  25).  This  variation  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  in  Codex  D  the  text  of  the 
former  passage  omits  altogether  ''  which  is  given 
for  you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  The  re- 
searches of  Blass  in  the  Acts  render  it  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  text  of  Codex  D  can 
2.  Textual  be  accepted  absolutely,  and  appear  to 
Basis  for  indicate  that  what  seems  a  reminiscence 
Denials,  of  Paul  may  be  a  correction  accepted 
by  Luke  himself  rather  than  a  later 
accretion.  The  relation  of  Luke  to  Paul,  and  the 
value  of  the  latter's  testimony  to  the  view  of  the 
institution  taken  by  apostolic  Christianity,  makes  it 
improbable  that  a  tradition  existed  which  did  not 
contain  a  trace  of  the  intention  of  Christ  to  have  it 
repeated.  There  is  no  analogy  for  the  account  of 
Luke  as  found  in  D,  and  the  text  of  D  may  perhi^ 
best  be  regarded  as  defective,  if  it  is  not  rather  an 
ancient  corruption.  Nor  can  the  point  be  pressed 
that  Matthew  and  Mark  faU  to  mention  the  injunc- 
tion of  repetition.  In  both  of  them  (Matt.  xxvi.  28; 
Mark  xiv.  24)  the  contents  of  the  cup  are  designated 
''my  blood  of  the  covenant";  and  Christ  could 
scarcely  have  given  his  **  blood  of  the  covenant "  in 
such  a  way  as  to  offer  it  alone  to  the  disciples  there 
present,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reinforcement  of  this 
thought  by  the  "  many  "  following.  Thxis  the  ac- 
counts would  have  to  be  deprived  of  the  presum- 
ably original  form  of  Christ's  words  in  order  to 
sustain  the  hypothesis  of  an  intention  which  did 
not  include  repetition.  To  this  Paul's  account 
would  offer  a  further  obstacle.  When  he  says 
(I  Cor.  xi.  23)  *'  for  I  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,"  he  uses  apo  in- 
stead of  para  to  express  the  idea  that  he  hisuB  re- 
ceived this  from  the  Church  as  from  the  Lord  him- 
self. The  analogy  of  Acts  ii.  42,  46  shows  that  this 
must  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  the 
basis  of  his  account  is  thus  put  twenty  years  fur- 
ther back  than  the  date  of  I  Corinthians,  into  the 
very  earliest  days  of  Christianity;  it  becomes  an 
evidence  that  the  Christian  Church  never  had  any 
thought  but  that  the  institution  was  meant  for 
repetition.  The  only  real  difficulty  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  entirely 
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lent  as  to  the  institution.  The  hiatus  which  has 
been  looked  for  in  this  Grospel,  in  order  to  find  a 
place  where  this  originally  might  have  been,  is  dis- 
covered by  Spitta  just  before  chap.  xv.  Here  he 
thinks  the  account  once  was,  vi.  51-59  having  been 
afterward  put  in  by  another  hand  to  supply  its 
place  when  it  had  dropped  out.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  this  ingenious  hypothesis.  It  is  indubi- 
table that  when  this  Grospel  was  written  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  everywhere  celebrated  in  the  Church. 
The  purpose  of  the  Gospel  presupposes  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  story  (cf.  chap.  vi.). 

The  real  ground  for  the  denial  of  the  institution 
as  an  ordinance  for  the  Church  lies  elsewhere  than 
in  the  discrepancy  of  the  accounts.     Rdckert  finds 
it  in  the  danger  of  extemalism  inevitably  accom- 
panying a  formal  rite.    Spitta  declares  impossible 
the  relation  of  the  Supper  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
sinoe  such  a  relation  could  be  understood  only  in 
connection  with  the  general  New-Testament  view 
of  the  person  and  office  of  Christ,  which  he  and 
others  decisively   reject.    Hamack's   position    on 
the  question  shows  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
ttry  on  this  account  to  deny  Christ's  intention  to 
institute  a  permanent  observance.    In  any  case,  the 
institution  would  lose  its  real  abiding  value  if  the  view 
of  it  contained  in  all  the  sources  were  not  recognized. 
Wbat  this  view  is  must  next  be  considered. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing of  the  institution,  consideration  is  limited  to 
four  accounts,  the  scantiness  of  which  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  importance  which  the  sacrament  held 
from  the  beginning  in  the  Christian  assemblies, 
but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proof  that  the  primitive 
community  was  untroubled  by  doubts 
3.  The     as  to  what  the  Lord  had  left  behind 
Bitil       him.     No  part  of  the  New  Testament 
Accoontk    offers  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.     What  Paul  gives 
in  I  Cor.  X.  14-22,  xi.  23  sqq.,  is  not  an  exposition, 
but  a  reminder  of  what  was  self-evident  to  the 
^^Weh,  though  perhaps  in  other  places  than  Corinth 
(it  is  so  often  the  case  with  self-evident  truths)  it 
VIS  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind.    According  to 
^theaouroes,  the  institution  stands  in  inmiediate 
Mtual,  not  merely  chronological,  relation  to  the 
<lnth  of  Christ.     He  gathers  his  disciples  about 
hnn  for  the  last  time  to  celebrate  the  Passover. 
He  stands  face  to  face  with  death,  which  he  has 
bU  along  foreseen  as  in  a  special  sense  the  purpose 
of  lus  mission.    He  has  repeatedly  told  his  disci- 
pK  not  only  that  they  must  not  on  that  account 
Ion  faith  in  his  Messiahship,  but  that  they  should 
have  begun  to  understand  something  of  the  coun- 
«ii  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  23).    They  have  not,  how- 
ever, understood.    The  hour  of  the  Passover  has 
Mme;  of  that  sacred  feast  which  pointed  not  only 
backward  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  but  also 
forvird  (as  Pto.  cxvi.-cxviii.,  sung  at  the  feast, 
•how)  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  final 
ifdemption.    What  is  to  become  of  their  hopes  if 
Jesus  dies  ?    Where  is  the  promised  ''  new  cove- 
nant "  (Jer.  xxxi.  31)  ?    This  is  the  last  Passover 
of  the  Mi;  one  day  he  will  celebrate  it  with  them 
in  a  new  manner  in  his  kingdom  (Luke  xxii.  16-18, 
29,  30).    But  they  do  not  understand  what  lies  be- 


tween— his  death;  they  do  not  believe  it  possible, 
as  their  strife  for  precedence  shows.  They  are  sim- 
ply straining  their  eyes  for  the  dawn  of  the  new 
covenant.  Jesus  avails  himself  of  a  symbol.  He 
takes  the  bread  used  in  the  paschal  supper,  gives  it 
to  them,  and  speaks  words  which  lend  it  a  new 
meaning.  At  the  end  of  the  supper,  before  the 
singing  of  the  Hallelf  he  takes  in  like  manner  the 
cup  of  wine,  which  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
foiu*  times  during  the  paschal  meal,  and  gives  it  to 
them  with  similarly  significant  words.  Amid  the 
variants,  what  were  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Christ 
can  not  be  determined;  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  more  extended  forms  correspond  to  his  thought, 
or  whether  they  add  something  to  it  or  depart  from 
it.  This  question  may  be  answered  by  considering 
the  undoubted  connection  of  the  two  distributions. 
If  they  are  taken  together,  the  mention  of  a  cove- 
nant which  is  common  to  all  the  accounts  in  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  cup  supplies  a  key. 
This  term  connects  the  institution  with  the  Pass- 
over, which  is  closely  connected  with  the  old  cove- 
nant, as  this  with  the  new.  The  giving  of  the 
body  will  thus  have  the  same  relation  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  covenant  as  that  of  the  blood, 
and  both  together  will  have  reference  to  the  sacri- 
ficial death  (see  Heb.  x.  10)  of  Christ.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  new  covenant  is  indicated  by  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  for  many,  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  In  it  the  expression  **  my  body  given  for 
you  "  finds  its  completion.  No  different  thought 
is  expressed  in  I  Cor.  x.  17  (taken  in  connection 
with  xii.  27),  where  the  words  "  for  we  being  many 
are  one  bread,  and  one  body''  rest  on  the  partici- 
pation in  the  one  bread;  and  this  bread  is  (verse 
16)  "  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,*' 
the  cup  is  **  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
— a  community  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
answering  to  that  which  those  who  ate  of  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  old  law  had  with  the  altar,  and  that 
which  those  who  took  part  in  heathen  sacrifices  had 
with  demons.  The  sacrificial  conception  domi- 
nates the  whole  Pauline  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and 
contains  the  same  interpretation  of  "  my  body 
given  for  you  "  which  is  to  be  taken  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  bread  and  the  cup  and  their  relation 
to  the  "  covenant."  Thus  what  Jesus  wished  to 
symbolize  for  his  disciples — and  not  to  symbolise 
alone — was  his  coming  death;  but  that  death  is 
not,  as  they  suppose,  a  misfortune;  it  is  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  "  covenant,"  to  be  a  sacrifice. 
Promises  and  hopes  have  not  come  to  naught;  as 
the  old  covenant  comes  to  an  end,  the  new  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31)  is  instituted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  purpose  of  Christ  is  not 
merely  to  give  his  disciples  the  right  point  of  view 
for  the  understanding  of  his  death.  It  is  to  give 
them  himself,  in  order  that  they  may  overcome  the 

temptation  to  doubt  into  which  the 

4.  Christ's  mere  thought  of  his  death  has  thrown 

Purpose     them.     What  he  now  does  stands  on 

in  the       an  entirely  different  footing  from  his 

Institution,  discourse   at   Capemamn    (John   vi.). 

There  he  spoke,  indeed,  of  the  eating 
and  drinking  of  his  flesh  and  blood;  but  he  spoke 
symbolically,  with  reference  to  the  paradox  of  his 
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lowly  appearance,  under  which  men  must  find  the 
bread  of  heaven  and  of  life.  The  image  of  eating 
and  drinking  represents  the  faith  which  lives  by 
the  humility  of  Jesus.  Even  verses  51  sqq.  go  no 
further  than  this,  but  declare  that  his  humiliation 
must  terminate  in  his  death,  and  that  men  must 
accept  him  as  he  is,  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  order  to 
live  by  him.  The  thought  of  a  sacrifice  does  not 
appear.  All  this  is  merely  symbolic.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  entirely  different.  Here 
he  acts,  not  merely  talks.  To  be  sure,  both  speech 
and  action  are  primarily  symbolical,  but  what  he 
symbolizes  is  the  sacrifice  then  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  the  appropriation  by  man  of  the  benefits 
of  that  sacrifice.  The  symbol  is  but  the  means  by 
which  he  gives  them  what  he  means  to  give  them. 
He,  who  is  about  to  offer  himself  in  sacrifice,  gives 
himself  not  only  for  but  to  his  disciples  for  their 
own,  in  a  way  in  which  he  has  never  before  given 
himself  to  them.  The  last  barrier  which  has  sepa- 
rated them  is  removed.  He  has  reached  his  goal; 
the  old  is  past.  He  is,  not  only  is  about  to  be,  the 
sacrifice;  the  few  hours  that  intervene  before  the 
crucifixion  do  not  count.  The  sacrifice  is  pre- 
pared— such  a  sacrifice  as  has  never  before  been 
offered,  and  one  in  which  they  are  to  take  part  as 
none  have  ever  taken  part  in  any  previous  sacri- 
fice. As  their  act  of  eating  and  drinking  is  both 
the  symbol  and  the  putting  into  operation  of  the 
faith  by  which  they  accept  him,  so  his  gifts  are 
both  the  symbol  and  the  realization  of  his  utter 
self-devotion  for  them  and  to  them.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  latter  aspects  is  that  be- 
tween the  provision  of  salvation  and  its  appropria- 
tion; and  the  appropriation  takes  place  now. 
When  they  see  the  sacrifice  offered,  they  can  now 
say  to  themselves  that  it  is  theirs,  that  they  have 
part  in  it.  Thus  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  the  extension  of  the  line  which  passes  through 
the  language  of  John  vi.  about  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  his  flesh  and  blood.  The  gift  of  him- 
self, as  a  sacrifice,  for  us  and  to  us  is  the  comple- 
tion of  his  appearance  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  eat- 
ing and  drinking  of  his  gifts  in  the  Supper  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  eating  and  drinking  men- 
tioned in  John  vi.;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  John's  Gospel  does  not  describe  the  in- 
stitution. On  this  fact,  then,  that  Jesus  (as  the 
new  covenant  requires)  does  not  merely  symbolize 
but  gives  what  he  symbolizes,  rests  the  understand- 
ing of  the  words  which  he  used,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sacrament  as  an  institution  destined  for 
all  who  accept  the  new  covenant.  Accordingly, 
wherever  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  after  his 
institution,  he  gives  himself  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  symbolizes  his  gift;  symbol  and  reality  are 
joined;  he  is  present  exactly  as  he  said,  as  he  sym- 
bolized, and  as  he  accomplished — no  otherwise  and 
no  less.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  imparting 
of  higher  powers  of  life,  as  they  are  found  in  him, 
nor  of  nourishment  for  the  resurrection  body;  but 
there  is  the  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins,  which 
he  is  for  us,  and  which  is  ours. 

The  question  remains  how  to  understand  the 
communion  with  Christ  effected  by  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, in  what  way  the  sacramental  union  with  him 


takes  place  in  it.  Of  course,  if  Christ  is  no  more 
than  any  other  man,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
humanity  only  by  his  mission  and  his 
5.  Signifi-  work,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
cance  for  partaking  of  his  body  and  blood,  and 
Humanity,  the  conception  of  the  thing  whidi  ap- 
pears in  all  the  accounts  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  occurrences  of  that  night  must  have 
been  different,  must  mean  something  different,  from 
what  these  accounts  imply.  The  New-Testament 
view  of  the  institution  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  New-Testament  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ  expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  proclaimed 
by  the  apostles,  and  received  by  the  primitive 
Church.  By  entering  human  life  and  the  human 
mode  of  existence,  he  has  so  completely  incorpo- 
rated himself  with  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  to  man 
through  his  human  nature.  As  through  and  in  this 
nature,  in  inseparable  union  with  mankind,  he  be- 
came a  sacrifice  for  us,  so  he  continues  to  make 
us  partakers  of  him  under  this  same  aspect  of  sacri- 
fice. This  is  the  meaning  of  his  bodQy  presence 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  this  gift  of  himself  is 
concentrated  all  that  he  is  and  forever  means  to  be 
to  mankind  in  perpetual  union.  We  can  have  him, 
we  are  meant  to  have  him,  for  our  own,  as  we  can 
have  no  one  else.  It  is  no  new  relation  into  which 
he  enters.  That  which  he  is  for  man,  and  (by  vir- 
tue of  his  community  of  blood)  with  man,  finds  in 
this  sacrament  its  highest  expression,  as  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  is  the  highest  expression 
of  the  faith  by  which  we  accept  him.  And  so  the 
Lord's  Supper,  although,  or  rather  because,  it  is 
the  memorial  of  his  death,  is  no  mysterium 
tremendum,  but  something  to  be  received,  as 
the  first  Clhristians  received  it  (Acts  ii.  46),  "  in 
gladness."  (H.  CREiosBf.) 

XL  The  Church  Doctrine  (the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  Early  Church,  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation.  See  also  the  articles  Mass 
and  Transubstantiation). 

1.  In  the  East:  Precisely  because  the  New- 
Testament  exegesis  of  the  past  did  not  succeed  in 
giving  a  decisive  answer  to  the  questions  which 
have  made  the  love-feast  of  the  primitive  Church 
a  battle-ground  for  contending  creeds,  a  constant 
appeal  to  history  has  entered  into  the 
J*  Difjciil-  controversy.  E^rly  in  the  discussions 
Problem.*  °^  ^^®  sixteenth  century,  CBcolam- 
padius  appealed  to  the  veiu^isBimi 
audoreSf  and  in  1527  Luther  found  himself  involved 
in  a  learned  discussion  with  him  on  passages  in 
Augustine,  Tertullian,  Irenseus,  Hilary,  and  Cyp- 
rian. And  so,  in  more  recent  times,  the  various 
beliefs  of  the  opposing  religious  bodies  have  been 
found  by  their  adherents  mirrored  in  the  history 
of  eucharistic  doctrine.  Ponderous  treatises  have 
been  written  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic,  or 
the  Lutheran,  or  the  Zwinglian  view  is  that  of  an- 
tiquity; but  they  have  not  been  fruitful  in  con- 
versions. This  lack  of  result  b  scarcely  surpri- 
sing, for  little  is  really  to  be  learned  of  the  sense  of 
the  original  institution  from  the  history  of  the  doe- 
trine.  The  student  finds  too  soon  misconceptions 
and  perversions,  which  are  the  result  of  non-Chris- 
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tian  influences  and  superstitions  within  the  Church. 
But  the  study  of  the  question  will  be  wholly  un- 
fruitful if  it  is  pursued  from  the  standpoint  of  six- 
teentb-century  controversies.  The  oldest  non- 
Scriptural  sources  give  too  little  material,  and  as 
soon  as  more  abundant  testimony  becomes  avail- 
able, it  is  in  a  world  the  civilization,  education,  and 
habits  of  thought  of  which  are  so  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  Reformation  period  as  to  give 
no  premises  for  deducing  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  agitated  that  period. 

There  were,  prior  to  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  only 
three  non-Scriptural  authors  who  can  be  brought 
into  the  discussion:  the  author  of  the  Didache, 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  Justin  Martyr.  The  in- 
dications of  the  first-named  are  particularly  inter- 
esting. Here  the  Lord's  Supper  is  still  a  family 
feast  of  the  believers,  taking  its  relig- 

2.Th6Di-  ious  character  from  the  thanksgiving 
daohe  and  (Ok.,  eucharistia)  which  precedes  and 

Ignatiiia.  follows  the  eating  and  drinking;  the 
prayers,  obviously  received  by  the 
author  from  tradition,  are  of  venerable  antiquity 
and  great  beauty.  But  the  treatise  does  not  show 
in  what  manner  the  eucharistic  food  was  regarded, 
except  that  it  was  considered  as  spiritual  nourish- 
ment unto  everlasting  life.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  the  total  omission 
of  any  reference  to  his  institution  or  to  his  death 
is  80  singular  that  the  theory  of  these  prayers  form- 
ing the  close  of  the  Agape  (q.v.),  and  thus  having 
no  reference  to  the  sacramental  feast  which  fol- 
lowed it,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Ignatius  has, 
^Ksides  other  brief  allusions,  two  passages  of  espe- 
cial importance,  in  which  some  have  found  a  dis- 
tinct affirmation  of  the  real  presence  of  the  glori- 
fied body  of  Christ  {Ad  Eph,  xx.;  Ad  Smym.  vii. 
1;  ANF,  i.  57-58,  89).  But  it  is  possible  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  them.  According  to  Ignatius, 
two  special  blessings— eternal  life  and  mystical 
l^nion  with  God — are  received  by  means  of  Christ's 
mcarnation  and  triiunph  over  death.  These  latter 
I^tius  is  forced  to  emphasize  by  his  opposition 
^  the  Dooetics;  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
to  him  the  tangible  security  for  the  life-giving  union 
^h  (iod.  Thus,  just  as  he  calls  the  Gospel,  the 
Proclamation  of  ihiB  tangible  security,  the  ''  flesh 
of  Jesus  "  (Ad  Phil.  v.  1 ;  ANF,  i.  82),  so  bread  and 
^[^1  the  tangible  symbols  of  this  blessing  in  the 
^^icharist,  might  equally  well  be  called  the  body 
*^  blood  of  Christ.  Ignatius  preaches  so  strongly 
**^  "bodily  and  spiritual  unity,"  connects  the 
spiritual  blessing  so  closely  with  its  outward  rep- 
lantation, that  the  denial  of  the  outward  would 
^^ger  for  him  the  reality  of  the  inward;  yet 
^''^t  does  QQ^  mean  that  he  confuses  the  two,  or 
^^ders  the  material  elements  as  such  to  bring 
^th  them  the  divine.  His  view  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
P^'  then,  is  certainly  not  purely  symbolic;  but  it 
^^  be  rash  to  conclude  from  this  that  he 
^pted  the  real  presence  of  the  glorified  body 
«  Christ. 

^t  is  just  as  difficult  to  draw  precise  conclusions 
irom  the  words  of  Justin.  Only  one  passage  in  his 
Stings  needs  special  consideration  for  our  pur- 
F^se— the  long-debated  /  AjfoL  lzvL|  which  is 


worth  quoting  in  full:   ''  For  not  as  common  bread 
and  conunon  drink  do  we  receive  these;  but  in  like 

manner  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior, 
MAr^^    having  been  made  flesh  by  the  word  of 

God,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our 
salvation,  so  likewise  have  we  been  taught  that  the 
food  which  is  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  his  word, 
and  from  which  our  blood  and  flesh  by  transmuta- 
tion are  nourished,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that 
Jesus  who  was  made  flesh  "  (ANF^  i.  185  [where 
the  remark  is  made  in  a  foot-note  that  **  this  pas- 
sage is  claimed  alike  by  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and 
Romanists;  and,  indeed,  the  language  is  so  inexact, 
that  each  party  may  plausibly  maintain  that 
their  own  opinion  is  advocated  by  it."])  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  Justin  recognized  the  designa- 
tion of  the  eucharistic  food  as  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  for  a  universal  Christian  usage.  It  may 
also  be  admitted  that  the  clause  **  from  which," 
etc.,  stands  in  inseparable  relation  to  the  "  food 
which  is  blessed  ";  in  other  words,  that  by  the 
Eucharist  our  flesh  and  blood  is  nourished  "  by 
transmutation  "  (kaia  meiaboUn).  The  most  prob- 
able explanation  of  this  is  that  through  the  Eucha- 
rist our  bodies  are  so  nourished  that  they  experi- 
ence a  change,  namely,  '*  so  as  to  be  incorrupti- 
ble." The  "  drug  of  immortality "  of  Ignatius 
(Eph.  XX.  2)  is  more  than  a  parallel;  the  depend- 
ence of  Justin  upon  the  prevalent  teaching  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  met  in  Ignatius,  may  be  shown  from 
other  passages.  Justin,  like  Ignatius,  sees  in  some 
manner  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist; and,  following  John  vi.,  while  he  says  nothing 
of  remission  of  sins  as  a  benefit  conferred  by  it,  he 
regards  it  as  the  food  of  immortality.  There  is  no 
question  of  a  change  of  the  elements  either  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  the  later  Greek  sense;  nor  is 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  so  really  present  that 
they  pass  into  the  partaker  "  by  transmutation," 
or  are  carnally  eaten  and  drunk.  The  probable 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  this:  as  Jesus  became 
man  by  the  power  of  the  Logos,  so  also  the  bread 
which  is  hallowed  by  the  words  of  blessing  derived 
from  him  becomes  his  flesh  and  blood;  the  Logos 
joins  himself  to  the  bread,  as  in  the  Incarnation 
he  assumed  flesh  and  blood.  This  theory,  involv- 
ing a  real  dynamic  change  of  the  elements,  has  been 
often  repeated  in  later  times;  but  it  fails  to  teU 
anything  of  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  "  this 
is  "  of  the  words  of  institution,  and  it  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  theories  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
So  long  as  even  the  fuller  expressions  of  later  but  still 
ancient  times  are  studied  in  the  light  of  that  modem 
period,  they  can  never  be  properly  understood. 

It  will  not  do,  then,  to  impale  the  Fathers  upon 
the  horns  of  a  modem  dilenuna.  But  it  must 
equally   be  admitted   that   the   primitive   Church 

spoke  of  the  eucharistic  elements  as 

4.  Early    *'^^   ^^^y   *^^    blood   of   Christ.     Of 
Besima-   course  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in 
tionsofthe  the  period  about  150  did  not  bear  the 
Elements,  aspect  of  the  later  formal  conciliar  ut- 
terances; but  Justin's  word  "  we  have 
been  taught  "  shows  that  then  (as  thirty  years  later 
in  Irensus,  V.,  ii.  2,  and  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tionSi  viii,  12)  the  Church  reiterated  what  the  Goa- 
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pels  gave  it — "  this  is  the  body  of  Christ  " — ^with- 
out troubling  itself  to  reason  at  length  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  This  view  appears  so  self- 
evident  in  the  above-cited  passage  of  Ignatius 
{Smym,  vii.  1)  that  he  sa3rB  the  heretics  abstained 
from  the  communion  because  they  did  not  believe 
"  the  eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  our  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ."  And  even  the  Gnostic  heretics,  who  (in 
spite  of  what  Ignatius  says)  had  some  sort  of  a 
Eucharist  of  their  own,  apparently  all  retained  the 
designation  of  the  elements  as  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  spite  of  their  docetism  and  spiritual- 
ism; Irenseus  argues  against  them  (IV.,  xviii.  4)  as 
if  this  designation  were  common  groimd.  The 
practise  of  the  Church  bears  out  the  same  conten- 
tion. Tertullian  (De  corona,  iii.)  and  Origen  (on 
Exod.  xiii.  3)  both  speak,  as  of  an  old-established 
tradition,  of  the  great  care  taken  that  no  crumb  or 
drop  of  the  elements  should  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  oldest  formula  of  administration  known,  go- 
ing back  certainly  to  the  third  centvury,  is  simply 
"  the  body  of  Christ,  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup 
of  life."  The  same  conception  is  evidenced  by  the 
reports  of  "  Thyestean  banquets  "  attributed  by 
the  heathen  to  the  Christians  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  second  century,  in  Asia  (Pliny's  letter  to 
Trajan)  and  in  Rome  (Tacitus,  Annalea,  xv.  44). 
In  a  word,  following  the  '*  this  is  "  of  the  (Gospels, 
in  the  methods  of  speech  used  by  the  Church,  cate- 
chetical as  well  as  liturgical,  in  the  popular  belief, 
and  in  the  practise  based  on  that  belief,  the  Eucha- 
rist was  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

The  very  circumstance,  however,  that  this  same 
fact  is  met  alike  among  Gnostics  and  their  oppo- 
nents, in  the  writings  of  an  Origen  and  of  a  Tertul- 
lian, should  warn  against  concluding  from  it  the 

prevalence   of  a   realistic   conception 

6.  Oriental  (whether  of  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a 

^r^^"??*^  Lutheran  kind)  in  the  early  Church. 

Ck>noeption.  "^^^  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from 

the  fact  that  no  early  apologist  thinks 
it  necessary  to  defend  this  designation  of  the  ele- 
ments as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  against 
pagan  opponents  as  anything  irrational.  Justin 
shows  no  consciousness  that  this  must  seem  a 
stranger  doctrine  to  the  heathen  than  the  incarna- 
tion or  the  resurrection;  similar  language  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  Origen  writing  against 
Celsus.  But  it  would  be  equally  unjustifiable  to 
conclude  that  the  language  of  the  early  Church 
may  be  understood  in  a  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic 
sense.  The  Fathers,  whether  Eastern  or  Western, 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  presuppositions  of  their 
own  times.  Strauss  draws  a  distinction  (Leben 
Jesu,  ii.  437,  Ist  ed.)  between  the  Oriental  mind, 
which  thinks  in  images,  and  the  more  abstract 
Western  habit  of  thought.  Yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  under  the  Empire  the  religious  life  of 
the  West  was  permeated  by  Oriental  influences. 
**  Mysteries "  were  a  natural  concomitant  of  re- 
ligion; and  the  idea  that  in  a  mystery  earthly  ele- 
ments could  "  become  "  divine  by  the  working  of 
some  invisible  power  without  any  change  of  their 
substance,  was  not  unknown  to  the  pagan  philoso- 
phv  of  the  West.  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  the  Gnosticism  of  the  seorad  and  third  cen- 


turies understood  or  shaped  (Christian  traditions 
according  to  the  idea  of  mysteries;  and,  while  it  is 
not  so  universally  admitted,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  same  influence  of  pagan  religious  tradition 
which  led  in  Gnosticism  to  "  an  acute  Hellenizing 
of  Christianity  "  (Hamack)  began,  about  the  same 
time,  though  more  slowly  and  gradually,  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  Church  which  condemned  Gnosti- 
cism. This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  very  name 
9acramerUa  is  a  token  of  this.  Tertullian  is  the 
first  author  who  can  be  shown  to  have  spoken  of 
aacramentum  bapiianuUia  et  euchariatia;  but  the 
idea  is  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  is  not 
far  off  in  Justin.  The  developed  Arcani  Diaciflina 
(q.v.)  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  must 
have  been  a  consequence  of  this  tendency,  and  thus 
later  than  the  tendency  itself.  So,  since  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  diadplina  are  found  in  Tertullian, 
the  b^nnings  of  the  development  which  led  to  the 
Hellenizing  of  Christian  worship  must  go  back  to 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  The  atmos- 
phere of  mystery  thus  inherited  from  the  ancient 
world  favored  the  leaving  of  the  questions  about 
which  after  ages  contended  without  a  definite  and 
precise  answer.  A  "  symbolic  "  conception  of  the 
sacramental  gift  by  no  means  excluded  one  which 
might  be  called  "  realistic."  Hamack  points  out 
that  whereas  by  **  symbol "  now  is  understood  a 
thing  which  is  not  what  it  signifies,  then  it  meant  (for 
many  people,  at  least)  a  thing  which  was,  in  some 
sense,  what  it  signified.  That  the  bread  and  wine 
were,  in  some  sense,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
was  accepted  in  the  second  centvury,  as  has  been 
seen.  But  this  affirmation  lay  within  the  sphere 
of  mystery,  meaning  different  things  to  different 
persons  according  to  the  extent  of  their  spiritual 
attainment;  it  was  in  no  sense  a  defined  dogma. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist shows  a  much  less  regular  development 
than  the  dogmas  of  the  early  Church,  such  as  that 
of  the  Trinity  or  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  first  important  step  in  such  development  as 
there  was  is  connected  with  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  fact 
has  often  been  overlooked  that  this  application  is 
unscriptural.  It  made  its  first  appearance,  to  be 
sure,  under  the  aspect  of  New-Testa- 
6.  Entrance  |QeQ(;   thoughts.     Prayer  was  spoken 

^^^1^2^"  of  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  lips  (Heb.  xiii. 
Conception.  ^^'*  ^f-  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3;  Hos.  xiv.  2); 
to  do  good  and  to  communicate  was 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  with  which  God  was  well  pleased 
(Heb.  xiii.  16).  So  it  was  not  far  to  considering 
in  the  same  light  the  offerings  of  love  which  served 
for  the  Eucharist,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
needed  for  that,  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
(Polycarp,  Ad  PkU,  iv.  2).  But  the  thing  eoon 
went  further  than  this;  even  the  Didache  (xiv.  3) 
regards  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  words  of  the 
famous  prophecy  of  Malachi  (i.  11),  as  the  ''pure 
offering  "  of  the  new  covenant.  This  might  have 
been  of  little  consequence  if  the  Eucharist  had  re- 
mained, as  it  appears  in  Ignatius  and  in  the  Di- 
dache, a  real  meal,  or  connected  with  one,  and  if  the 
"  giving  thanks  "  had  remained  an  act  of  the  com- 
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munity,  or  of  members  spectally  adapted  to  it  or 
▼isitiDg  prophets  (Didaehe,  x.  7).  To  realise  the 
significance  of  the  change  from  this  to  the  speak- 
ing of  the  eucharistie  words  as  a  specialised  func- 
tion of  the  officials,  it  is  necessary  only  to  remem- 
ber how  utteriy  distinct  from  what  was  called  wor- 
ship in  heathen  tradition,  from  all  sacerdotal  and 
theuigic  action,  were  the  eaiiiest  Christian  assem- 
blies— the  gatherings  "  to  edifjring  "  of  I  Cor.  xiv. 
23,  26  and  the  agap«  of  I  Cor.  xi-  20.  The  distino- 
taoD,  then,  grew  less  when  the  administration  of  the 
Eucharist  became  the  function  of  appointed  offi- 
cials (cf.  Ignat.,  Ad  Smym.  viii.  2;  ANF,  i.  89, 
"  Let  that  be  deemed  a  proper  eucharist  which  is 
[administered]  either  by  the  bishop,  or  by  one  to 
whom  he  has  entrusted  it  ")•  It  grew  still  less 
when  the  Agape  (q.v.)  was  gradually  separated 
from  the  Lord's  Supper.  Alms  and  oblations,  at 
first  connected  closely,  began  to  be  separated,  the 
latter  term  designating  the  eucharistie  elements, 
which  alone  received  the  mystical  blessing  of  the 
bishop  (Justin's  "  chief,"  Ok.  proesiOa);  and  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  finding  the  sacrificial  act  in  this 
Messing,  instead  of  in  the  free-will  offering  by  the 
members.  But,  however  this  development  is 
traced,  the  terms  used  by  Justin  are  certainly  note- 
worthy. If  it  was  the  proestOa  who  "made  the 
bread  oi  the  Eucharist  a  memorial  of  the  suffering 
of  Christ,"  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  dis- 
tance is  but  short  from  this  to  the  words  of  Cyp- 
rian: "  the  priest  imitates  that  which  Christ  did 
and  offers  a  true  and  complete  sacrifice  in  the 
Church  to  Ood  the  Father"  (Eput.  bdii.).  Re- 
membering that  many  of  the  ancient  mysteries  had 
their  dramatic  representations  of  sacred  cult- 
legends,  that  the  conception  of  the  unbloody  re- 
newal ci  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  continued  to  shade 
off  from  a  symbolic-imitative  commemoration  feast 
until  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  that 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  final  development  of  its 
mass  approaches  closely  to  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  Passion,  it  will  seem  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  above-quoted  formula  of  Justin  is  in 
the  direct  line  of  development  that  leads  to  the 
Roman  mass.  The  really  important  thing  is  that 
in  the  interval  between  Justin  and  Cyprian,  the 
''sacrifice  of  praise"  had  become  a  priestly  " sacri- 
fice of  propitiation."  Immense  as  the  change  seems 
when  judged  by  the  New-Testament  standard,  it 
will  not  surprise  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Greco- 
Roman  world  of  that  period;  the  conception  of 
sacrifice,  once  admitted,  brought  with  it  all  its 
natural  concomitants.  Nor  were  connecting  links 
wanting.  Prayer  was  made  for  those  who  brought 
the  oblations;  to  emphasise  the  communion  with 
the  departed,  oblations  were  made  for  them  too; 
and  the  "  offerings  for  the  dead  "  which  Tertullian 
knows  as  a  custom  already  ancient  {De  corona,  iii.) 
show  a  more  propitiatory  character  than  those  for 
the  living.  Tertullian  still  considered  the  giver  of 
the  oblations  as  the  one  who  offered  the  sacrifice; 
commending  his  dead  to  God  "  through  the  priest " 
(De  exhortaiione  ctutUatis,  xi.).  But  even  here  a 
priestly  mediation  is  assumed,  and  it  is  but  a  short 
step  to  the  priestly  sacrifice  as  the  Church  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  century  knew  it. 


It  has  been  necessary  to  discuss  this  develop- 
ment of  the  sacrificial  conception  of  the  Eucharist 
because  it  was  the  dedding  factor  in  the  final  shape 
assumed  by  the  conceptions  of  the  early  Church  as 
to  the  sacramental  gift.    In  attempting  to  discover 

what  this  latter  was,  it  is  expedient 
7.  Doctrine  to  discuss  separately  the  develop- 
of  IrenMus.  ment   in    the    East   and  the    West, 

though  the  examination  will  not 
be  detailed.  All  that  may  be  expected  is  a 
gradual  assimilation  of  various  views,  without 
deliberate  discussion,  but  under  the  influence 
of  liturgical  forms  and  popular  conceptions;  it  is 
necessary  here  only  to  take  up  such  views  as 
offer  a  notion  of  one  or  other  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  that  were  to  be  assimilated.  Irenieus 
gives  the  first  of  these.  He  was  appealed  to  in  the 
Formula  ConcordicB  of  Wittenberg  (1536),  as  he 
had  already  been  by  Luther  in  1527,  to  support  the 
Lutheran  view;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  those 
who  then  read  his  words  in  the  light  of  their  own 
beliefs  to  find  such  support.  His  words,  however, 
must  be  considered  in  their  simple  objective  mean- 
ing, apart  from  modem  ideas.  Irensus'  words  are 
{Hear.  IV.,  xviii.  5) :  ''  Then,  again,  how  can  they 
say  that  the  flesh,  which  is  nourished  with  the  body 
of  the  Lord  and  with  his  blood,  goes  to  corruption, 
and  does  not  partake  of  life?  .  .  .  For,  as  the 
bread,  which  is  produced  from  the  earth,  when  it 
receives  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer  com- 
mon bread,  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two 
realities,  earthly  and  heavenly;  so  also  our  bodies, 
when  they  receive  the  Eucharist,  are  no  longer 
corruptible,  having  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternity"  (ANF,  i.  486).  And  again  {Hcer,  V., 
ii.  3),  of  the  bread  and  wine,  that,  "  having  received 
the  Word  of  God,  they  become  the  Eucharist, 
which  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ "  {ANF,  i. 
528).  The  interpretation  of  the  first  quotation 
hinges  on  the  meaning  given  to  the  ''  heavenly 
reality,"  which  has  been  variously  explained  by 
those  who  have  forgotten  the  caution  just  given. 
If  one  must  define  precisely  the  "  heavenly  real- 
ity," it  will  appear,  from  the  parallel  between  the 
"  becoming  the  Eucharist "  of  the  elements  and 
the  ''  becoming  incorruptible  "  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  from  Hoer,  V.,  ix.  3,  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
is  invoked  upon  the  elements.  But  so  precise  a 
definition  is  not  really  needed.  It  b  sufficient  to 
observe  that  by  the  ekkleaxB  or  epiklesis  (Hcer,  IV., 
xviii.  5)  something  heavenly  is  added  to  the  ele- 
ments, by  which  they  become  what  they  were  not 
before — a  food  that  guarantees  the  partaking  of 
eternal  life  to  the  receiver.  If  this  were  the  whole 
of  Irenieus'  conception,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  in  it  a  Greek  view  of  the  eucharistie  m3rBtery 
modified  by  the  primitive  thoughts  about  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh.  But  it  is  not  the  whole.  Other 
passages,  such  as  Hear.  V.,  ii.  2,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  teaching 
of  IrensBUs.  As  a  theologian  familiar  with  the 
Greek  culture  of  his  time,  he  took  the  view  which 
he  found  in  common  Christian  tradition  (speci- 
fically that  of  the  school  of  John  and  of  Asia  Minor) 
— that  the  Eucharist  is  in  some  sense  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  intended  as  a  food  unto  eternal 
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life — and  made  it  fit  his  own  mental  processes  by  a 
theory  of  the  ''  consecration  "  of  the  elements, 
somewhat  as  Justin  had  done  before  him.  He 
does  not  lessen  the  significance  of  the  traditional 
belief  by  his  theory,  but  enforces  it  by  words 
which  have  a  very  material  sound  ("  nourished 
with  the  body  of  the  Lord  and  with  his  blood  **) 
without  observing  that  his  unsatisfying  explanation 
of  the  received  designation  of  the  elements  does 
not  really  fuse  the  two  thoughts  combined  by  him. 

This  peculiarity  of  Irena;us'  view  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  Clement  need  not  here  be 
considered;  his  view  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
foimd  in  a  more  developed  form  in  his  pupil  Origen. 
The  latter  reproduces  the  same  traditional  belief 
discovered  in  Irenseus  {In  Num,  horn.  xvi.  9;  In 
Matt.  ser.  Ixxxvi.;  In  Exod.  kom.  xiii. 
8.  The  3.  /^  pg  xxxvii.  horn,  ii.  6).  And 
^^^7*  here  also,  more  intelligibly  than  in 
IrensBus,  this  traditional  belief  is  put 
in  the  light  of  a  mysterious  consecration  {In  Exod. 
horn.  xvi.  9;  Contra  CeUum,  viii.  33;  In  Lev.  horn. 
xiii.  5,  6).  The  difference  is  that  in  Origen  scarcely 
anything  but  the  mere  words  of  tradition  remain. 
The  spiritualism  of  Origen  was  unable  to  conceive 
the  notion  of  either  the  "  body  and  blood  "  of  the 
ascended  Lord,  or  of  eating  unto  life  everlasting,  or, 
in  fact,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Thus  he 
says:  "  even  if  [Christ]  was  a  man,  at  any  rate  he 
is  no  longer  man  "  (/n  Jer.  xv.  6);  "he  has  ceased 
to  be  man  "  {In  Luc.  horn,  xxix.) :  the  material  be- 
longs only  to  this  transitory  world,  and  perishes 
with  it;  eating  and  drinking  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  life;  in  the  resurrection,  the  ma- 
terial will  disappear  more  and  more  from  us,  until 
in  us  too  the  word  is  fulfilled,  "  he  who  shall  have 
followed  Christ  .  .  .  will  be  no  longer  man  "  {In 
Luc.  horn.  ix.  11).  Origen  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  divergence  of  his  view  from  the  com- 
monly received  one;  and  he  states  with  sufficient 
clearness  what  the  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ  and 
similar  liturgical  expressions  mean  to  him — the 
"  body  "  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  "  typical  and  sym- 
bolic body,"  only  pointing  to  the  "  true  food,"  the 
Logos,  the  living  Bread.  We  drink  his  blood 
"  when  we  receive  his  words,  in  which  is  life,"  just 
as,  when  we  read  the  words  of  his  apostles,  who 
also  shed  their  blood  "  and  attain  unto  life  from 
them,  we  drink  the  blood  of  their  wounds  "  {In 
Num.  horn.  xvi.  6).  Accordingly,  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not 
confined  to  the  Eucharist;  the  only  preeminence 
which  it  has  over  other  hearing  of  the  word  of  God 
is  in  the  fact  that  here  the  symbol  is  added  to  the 
word.  In  this  spiritualism  it  is  not  alone  the  tradi- 
tional Christian  conception  that  disappears;  there 
is  really  nothing  left  of  the  thought — more  Greek 
than  Christian — that  the  elements  acquire  a  "  help- 
ing power  "  {In  John,  xxxii.  16)  by  consecration. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  views  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per which  have  the  greatest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  eucharistic  doctrine — the  spiritualism  of 
Origen,  and  the  realism  of  Irenieus.  The  most 
radical  difference  between  them  is  that  to  the  spir- 
itualist everything  is  spiritual,  and  the  Eucharist  a 


food  for  the  soul  only;  while  IrensBUs,  though  not 
excluding  the  spiritual  effect,  yet  lays  his  emphasis 
on  the  imparting  of  immortality  to  the  "  body, 
made  fit  for  the  Spirit  "  by  means  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  neither  was  realistic  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  sense.  The  realistic  view  of 
Lpensus  was  only  realistic-dynamic. 

The  spiritual-dynamic  view  became  the  prevail- 
ing one  with  the  theologians  of  that  period.  None 
of  the  great  Fathers  who  followed  Origen  was,  it  is 
true,  as  extreme  a  spiritualist  as  he; 
8  hoH  -  ^^^^  °^  them  allowed  the  divezgenoe 
8aorifLoial  ^^  *^®  spiritualist  view  and  the  re- 
View,  ceived  designation  of  the  elements  to 
appear  as  freely  as  he  did;  and  even 
the  most  decided  spiritualists  among  them,  since 
they  accepted  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  attrib- 
uted to  the  faithful  reception  (following  John  vi. 
54)  a  secondary  significance  also  for  the  body.  But 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  and  Macarius  the  Elder  must,  in  their 
treatment  of  this  subject,  be  classed  as  Origenists. 
Athanasius,  whom  Steitz  places  wholly  with  them, 
was,  it  is  true,  strongly  influenced  in  hia  eucharistic 
views  by  Origenistic  conceptions,  but  Irensus  had 
a  still  greater  influence  on  him.  One  term  is  of 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  Eastern  doctrine  be- 
cause its  meaning  does  not  seem  to  fall  under  either 
of  the  two  divisions  adopted  above,  but  rather 
points  to  a  third  view  which  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  later  development.  This  is  the  ex- 
pression employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  for  the 
consecrated  elements,  "  antitypes  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."  Eusebius  {Demonatratio  evan- 
gdica,  i.  10)  uses  the  equivalent  term  **  symbols  " 
only  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice;  and  in 
Gregory  too  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  may  lurk 
in  the  background.  As  objects  of  the  ''  bloodless 
and  reasonable  sacrifice  "  (Eusebius,  Demonstratio 
evangdica,  ut  sup.)  or  the  "  sacrifice  without  blood  " 
(Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oratio  iv.  52),  the  elements 
are  symbols  or  antitypes  of  the  real,  historic  body 
of  Christ;  as  objects  of  reception,  neither  Eusebius 
nor  Gregory  could  have  called  them  by  this  name, 
since,  in  their  view,  the  actual  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reception. 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in 
Prov.  ix.  5  a  reference  to  the  "  antitype  to  the 
members  of  Christ's  body,"  and  thus  must  have 
found  the  elements  as  objects  of  reception  antitypes 
of  the  actual  body  of  Christ.  In  this  use  of  the 
term  Steitz  and  Hamack  have  seen  a  transference 
of  the  sacrificial  idea  to  the  sacramental.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  thought  of 
**  offering  the  memorial  of  the  great  sacrifice  "  had 
taken  the  shape  of  "  offering  the  body,"  a  reference 
to  the  actual  body  of  Christ  was  inevitable  even 
for  the  Origenists.  Thus  the  designation  of  the 
elements  as  "  antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ "  might  be  taken  as  a  spiritualistic  reserva- 
tion; and  so  it  might  well  have  been  originally 
Alexandrian.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
Eustathius,  who  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  both 
Origen  and  Eusebius,  would  have  taken  up  and  de- 
veloped an  Alexandrian  term;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  use  on  definitely  Alexandrian  ground 
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until  later  than  his  time.     It  is  rather  an  independ- 
ent tradition  which  meets  us  in  Eustathius — the 
same  that  becomes  evident  concerning  the  Lord's 
^pper  in  a  single  passage  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(on  1  Cor.  xi.  34;    MPG,  Ixvi.  889).     Its  essence 
consists  in  the  subordination  of  the  sacramental 
aide  to  the  sacrificial;   as  symbols  of  the  body  and 
Wood  of  Christ,  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  elements  re- 
ceived conununicate  what  was  gained  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life. 
Since  Eustathius  is  in  more  than  one  aspect  a  pre- 
cursor, if  not  a  member  of  the  school  of  Antioch, 
his  words  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  already 
entertained  this  Antiochian  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Slipper.     The  record  of  the  fragments  of  Irenaeus 
edited  by  C.  M.  Pfaff  (Irencn  fragmenta,  The  Hague, 
1715),  which  seem  to  show  a  similar  view,  must  be 
left  out  of  the  question  as  these  fragments  have  by 
Hamack  (TU,  xx.  3,  pp.  1-69,  1900)  been  shown 
to  be  falsifications.     Not  the  second  Pfaff  fragment, 
but  the  passage  cited  from  Eustathius,  is  the  oldest 
Oriental  testimony  for  this  view  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, influential  also  in  the  West.     It  may  be  called 
the    "  symbolic-sacrificial "    view.     The    peaceful 
Aflsimilation  of  the  three  conceptions  described  above 
resulted  in  the  later  eucharistic  doctrine;    and  the 
one  last  set  forth  was  distinctly  influential.     It  had 
this  advantage  over  the  other  two — that  it  brought 
the  Lord's  Supper  into  a  clear  relation  to  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  the  Origenist^  only 
made  use  of  the  Logos  in  him,  Irensus  only  of  the 
incorruptibility  of  his  body.    The  acceptance  of 
the  term  "  symbols  "  or  "  antitypes  "  in  a  sacrificial 
context  by  Eusebius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Ma- 
carius  is  an  instance  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Antiochian  eucharistic  doctrine   in  the  fourth 
and  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Christological  conflicts  of  the  fifth  century 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  further  development.  Up  to 
this  point  the  views  of  the  Fathers  show  a  mixture, 
in  varying  proportions,  of  the  three  conceptions 
just  analyzed.  Since  the  idea  has  been  widely 
prevalent  that  three  of  the  Fathers  of 
this  period — Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysostom — went  beyond  all 
three  theories  (which  agree  in  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  a  real  presence  of  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ),  some  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  language  used  by  them.  One  must  begin  by 
remembering  that  the  liturgical  tradition,  becom- 
ing fixed  and  written  by  the  fourth  century,  had 
still  adhered  closely,  for  all  its  increasing  variety 
of  expression,  to  the  universal  form  of  language  in 
the  Church.  By  its  retention  of  the  common  des- 
ignation of  the  elements,  it  could  not  fail  to  repress 
the  spiritualism  of  theologians;  and  by  its  develop- 
ment of  a  "  memorial  of  the  great  sacrifice,"  its 
emphasis  on  the  "  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ," 
it  brought  the  Eucharist  into  increasingly  close 
connection  with  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The  first  of  these  three  authors,  Cyril,  was  teach- 
ing his  newly  baptized  hearers  about  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  especial  reference  to  the  words  and 
usages  of  liturgical  tradition.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  remembering  how  closely  church  teach- 
ing in  Justm's  time  held  to  the  "  this  is,"  it  is  not 
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surprising  to  find  the  catechist  coming  down  to  the 
level  of  the  aimplices.  As  the  object  of  the  "  holy 
and  most  awful  sacrifice "  {"  Catechetical  Lec- 
tures," V  [xxiii.],  9)  the  "  bloodless  service  "  (ib. 
V  [xxiii.],  8),  he  sets  forth  the  "  slain  Christ  "  him- 
self: "  We  offer  up  Christ  sacrificed  for  our  sins  " 
(ib.  V  [xxiii.],  10) ;  and  the  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  eucharistic  gifts  is  settled  for  him  by  the 
words  of  the  Savior:  '*  Since  then  he  himself  de- 
clared and  said  of  the  bread,  '  this  is  my  body,' 
who  shall  dare  to  doubt  any  longer?  And  since  he 
has  himself  affirmed  and  said  *  this  is  my  blood,' 
who  shall  ever  hesitate,  saying  that  it  is  not  his 
blood?  He  once  in  Cana  of  Galilee  turned  the 
water  into  wine,  akin  to  blood,  and  is  it  incredible 
that  he  should  have  turned  wine  into  blood?"  (ib.. 
iv  [xxii.],  1-2;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.  151).  As  the 
cause  of  this  "  change  "  appears  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  we  pray  God,  he  says  "  to  send 
forth  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  gifts  lying  before 
him;  that  he  may  make  the  bread  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ;  for  what- 
soever the  Holy  Ghost  has  touched  is  surely  sanc- 
tified and  changed  "  ("  Catechetical  Lectures,"  v 
[xxiii.],  7;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.  154).  The  neophyte 
is  to  believe  firmly  that  '^  the  seeming  bread  is  not 
bread,  though  sensible  to  taste,  but  the  body  of 
Christ;  and  that  the  seeming  wine  is  not  wine, 
though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but  the  blood  of 
Christ "  ("  Catechetical  Lectures,"  iv  [xxii.],  9; 
NPNFf  2  ser.,  vii.  152).  Stronger  or  more  positive 
language  could  scarcely  be  found;  if  his  words  were 
taken  literally,  they  would  necessitate  the  accept- 
ance of  a  transubstantiation.  But  Cyril  is  speak- 
ing as  a  catechist.  Even  to  him,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  so  far  transub- 
stantiated as  they  are  made  more  than  common 
bread  and  wine;  for  him,  too,  the  real  sense  of  the 
eating  and  drinking  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
the  nourishment  of  the  soul  by  the  incarnate  Word. 
What  Cyril  does  show  is  how  the  transubstantia- 
tion theory  grew  up,  by  a  sort  of  fusion  of  the  real- 
istic-dynamic and  the  symbolic-sacrificial  views. 
But  before  it  could  proceed  in  a  definite  form  from 
this  fusion,  it  was  necessary  for  the  idea  of  a  change 
to  be  carried  further  than  the  mere  "  sanctifica- 
tion,"  and  for  the  symbolic  part  of  the  symbolic- 
sacrificial  to  be  discredited.  The  latter  result  fol- 
lowed on  the  defeat  of  the  Antiochian  theology  in 
the  fifth  century;  the  fulfilment  of  the  former  con- 
dition is  usually  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

In  his  large  catechetical  work  (chap,  xxxvii.; 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  pp.  504-506)  Gregory  undertakes  to 
show  how  the  body,  not  only  the  soul,  of  the  be- 
liever can  attain  "  participation  and  mingfing " 
with  Christ.  But  a  close  study  of  his  whole  treat- 
ment shows  that  while  Gregory  has 
11.  Orefforybeen    often    called   the   originator   of 

of  Kyssa  ^^e  theory  of  transformation  (rather 

*  than  transubstantiation),    he    himself 

ostrau      ^®w  nothing  of  it,  and  carried  the 

meaning  of  the  Greek  metapoieiathai, 

"  to  transform,"  no  further  than  what  was  already 

understood    by  hagiazesthai,   "to   sanctify."     His 

theory  is  the  assumption-theory  of  Justin,  which 

Alexandrians  had  spiritualized,  and  which  now  allied 
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itself  in  a  realistic  fonn  with  that  of  Irenseus.  In 
this  shape  it  appears  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
more  difficult  in  regard  to  Chrysostom  to  sustain 
the  assertion  that  the  development  had  still  gone 
no  further  than  the  sum  of  the  three  views  described 
above.  He  speaks  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  terms 
which  sound  so  material  that  the  universal  agree- 
ment to  attribute  to  him  a  beUef  in  a  real  reception 
of  the  actual  body  and  blood  is  not  surprising. 
But  several  things  must  be  remembered.  He  be- 
longs thoroughly  to  the  school  of  Antioch,  but  unites 
its  traditions  with  the  realistic-dynamic  theory  in  a 
form  which  spiritualism  docs  not  succeed  in  refi- 
ning away;  he  brings  out  these  really  irreconcilable 
thoughts  colored  by  all  the  rhetorical  artifice  of  his 
style  as  a  preacher,  accustomed  to  the  wording  of 
liturgical  tradition;  and  he  pushes  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per back,  as  no  one  before  him  except  the  older 
Alexandrians  Clement  and  Origen  had  done,  into 
the  awe-inspiring  obscurity  that  hangs  around  the 
mysteries.  It  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  find  dog- 
matic formulas  in  the  exuberance  of  his  gorgeous 
rhetoric.  In  a  word,  then,  the  conception  of  a  change 
of  substance  is  to  be  dated  neither  from  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  nor  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  nor  from 
Chrysostom.  Realistic  expressions  which  may  seem 
to  involve  it  are  not  rare  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries;  but  they  are  usually  brief  unformulated 
protests  against  the  acceptance  of  a  purely  symbolic 
presence  of  Christ.  The  definite  theological  theory 
leading  up  to  transubstantiation  is  of  later  origin. 

The  opposing  views  held  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  as  to  the  incarnation  were  reflected  in 
very  varied  conceptions  of  the  Eucharist.  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  and  Nestorius  still  represent  the 
symbolic-sacrificial  view  of  the  school 
M  ^T'  or-^°t*och,  while  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
* -.  *  ^-  and  the  Monophysites  favored  the  view 
Sixth  which  corresponded  to  their  general 
Oenturiea.  Christology,  the  realistic-dynamic  in 
the  form  which  it  had  assumed  with 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  How  far  the  former  was  dis- 
credited by  the  general  overthrow  of  the  school  of 
Antioch  may  be  seen  in  Theodoret.  The  Antiochian 
traditions,  which  he  combines  with  other  views  into 
such  a  curious  mixture,  did  not  wholly  die  out;  but 
the  definitive  victory  of  Cyril's  Christology  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  stamped  the  corresponding  eu- 
charistic  doctrine,  the  realistic-dynamic,  as  the 
accepted  one.  The  fact  pointed  out  imder  Irenseus 
(ut  sup.,  §  6)  that  the  older  theologians  attempted 
to  combine  two  distinct  meanings  of  the  term 
*'  body  of  Christ  "  without  success  became  less  ob- 
vious when,  in  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  popu- 
lar devotion  made  the  "  dim  religious  light  "  of  the 
mysteries  still  more  dim.  Even  the  iconoclastic 
council  of  754  developed  the  view  accepted  as  or- 
thodox in  Justinian's  time:  the  bread  and  wine 
are  only  the  images  (t3rpes)  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ;  this  image  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  made  di- 
vine (a  "  divine  body  ")  through  the  "  inspira- 
tion "  (Gk.  epiphoitesis)  of  the  Spirit.  But  even 
before  the  date  of  this  synod,  John  of  Damascus, 
the  leading  upholder  of  the  images,  had  opposed 
the  view  expressed  by  it:  "  the  bread  and  the  wine 
are  not  types  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  let 


it  not  be  thought;  but  it  is  the  visible  body  of  the 
Lord  "  (De  fide  orthodoxa,  iv.  13).  If,  he  goes  on, 
certain  of  the  holy  fathers  called  the  bread  and 
wine  "antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,"  they  referred  not  to  the  consecrated  but  to 
the  imconsecrated  elements.  These  explanations 
of  John  were  repeated  by  the  second  council  of 
Nicsea  (787).  Since  that  time  the  Greek  Church 
has  had  a  eucharistic  dogma;  it  teaches  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  after  con- 
secration. And  from  the  same  date  it  has  a  theory 
of  the  change,  for  John  of  Damascus,  who  devet 
oped  it,  has  remained  the  standard  theologian  of 
the  East.  According  to  him,  the  Logos  anwumes 
the  body  constituted  out  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
same  hypostatic  manner  as  he  assmned  the  body 
bom  of  the  Virgin;  but  as  there  is  only  one  hypo- 
stasis of  the  incarnate  Logos,  the  eucharistic  body 
on  earth  and  the  glorified  body  in  heaven  are  one 
body,  by  virtue  of  the  one  hypostasis  to  which  they 
belong.  This  solution  satisfied  the  theological  needs 
of  the  age,  and  remained  an  axiom  for  those  that 
followed,  in  the  West  as  in  the  East.  The  Greek 
Church  went  no  further  for  centuries;  then,  in  the 
place  of  the  theory  of  transformation  (Gk.  mek^ 
p<nisis)f  that  of  transubstantiation  (Gk.,  meUm- 
810818)  came  in,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  n^otia- 
tions  with  the  Western  Church  for  reunion.  The 
Greeks  agreed  to  the  term  metoiuiOsis  in  1274  and 
1277,  in  a  confession  of  faith  proposed  by  Rome; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  use  among  them  imtil  the 
fifteenth  century,  after  the  Union  of  Florence,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  contests  raised  by  Cyril  Lucar 
(q.v.)  in  the  seventeenth  that  it  gained  a  complete 
triumph,  with  all  its  accompanying  details. 

2.  Development  in  the  West:  The  West  was 
slower  than  the  East  to  formulate  a  dogma  on  the 
point,  not  only  because  of  the  breach  in  continuity 
of  intellectual  development  caused  by  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire,  but  because  a  different  line  was 
followed  in  the  West.  The  result  of  the  process  is 
different,  to  begin  with,  and  there  is  no  parallel  in 
the  East  for  the  preponderating  influence  exer- 
cised by  Augustine  in  the  West. 

The  views  of  TertuUian  and  C3rprian  must  be 
first  considered.  The  most  essential  point  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  is  that  he  subordinates  the  sacra- 
mental aspect  to  the  sacrificial:  the  Eucharist  is 
**  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  passion  and  of  our 
redemption."  His  thoughts  being  thus  occupied 
with  the  crucifixion  of  the  body  and 

\it^^^  the  shedding  of  the  blood,  it  is  not 

CvDiian.  s^^p™^  ^^*^  ^®  ^^es  not  think  of 
them  as  really  present.  The  sacra- 
ment is  a  symbolic  commemoration  of  the  Passion; 
its  reception  conveys,  not  nourishment  to  eternal 
life  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  redeeming  work,  in  which  every  one  has  a 
share  who  enters  into  union  with  him.  Cyprian's 
whole  view  is  clearly  and  simply  the  symbolic- 
sacrificial.  The  fact  that  an  almost  magical  opera- 
tion is  attributed  to  the  sacred  symbol  (as  in  D0 
lapsiSf  XXV.,  xxvi.)  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary;  the 
idea  of  some  dynamic  change  in  the  elements  was 
(unless  spiritualized  away)  alwa3rB  connected  in 
those  days  with  that  of  consecration,  and  we  prac- 
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tically  never  find  a  purely  symbolic  view  in  the 
modern  sense.     It  will  not,  perhaps,  do  to  say  as 
positively  that  Tertullian  held  the  same  view,  in  a 
Jess  developed    form   and   occasionally   combined 
with  other  thoughts;    but  there  is  much  to  show 
that  this  Was  the  case.     Bread  and  wine  are,  for 
him  as  for  Cyprian,  sjrmbolic  forms  under  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  represented.   The 
conmientators  have,  however,  usually  forgotten  to 
ask  whether  these  symbols  were  primarily  intended 
to  be  offered  or  to  be  received.    That,  as  with  Cyp- 
rian, the  answer  lb  the  former,  one  may  conclude 
from  the  facts  that  with  Tertullian,  too,  the  body  is 
the  crucified  body  and  the  blood  that  which  was 
shed,  and  that  to  him  the  Eucharist  is  the  Pass- 
o\'er  of  the  new  covenant,  as  well  as  from  certain 
passages  the  discussion  of  which  would  occupy  too 
much  space. 

These  symboUo-sacrificial  ideas,  which  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  form  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
further  development  of  Western  doctrine.  Thus 
they  determine  Ambrosiaster's  con- 
2.  Transi-  eeption  of  the  sacrament:  "  It  [the 
,^~^  ?_  Eucharist]  is  a  memorial  of  our  re- 
^^^  ^^^  demption,  that,  mindful  of  the  re- 
deemer, we  may  be  worthy  to  attain 
greater  things  by  him  .  .  .  the  testament  is  made 
in  blood,  because  blood  is  a  testimony  of  the  divine 
beneficence."  Thus  Ambrose  says  on  John  vi.  56: 
"  You  hear  '  flesh,'  and  you  hear  *  blood,'  and  you 
recognize  the  sacred  pledges  of  the  Lord's  death." 
(De  fide,  iv.  10).  Thus  for  Augustine  the  Eucha- 
rist is  the  '*  memorial  sacrament "  by  which  since  the 
aacension  the  real  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  cdmmemo- 
rated.  When,  accordingly,  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Greek  ideas  had  a  stronger  influence  in  the 
West  than  before,  these  symbolic-sacrificial  con- 
ceptions prevented  the  dissociation  of  the  real  and 
the  sacramental  body  which  was  often  noticeable 
in  the  East;  and  the  ideas  of  the  realistic-dynamic 
tjrpe  took  on,  under  their  influence,  an  appearance 
more  ''  realistic "  in  the  modem  sense.  This  is 
most  clearly  the  case  with  Ambrose,  though  no 
passage  in  his  authentic  works  shows  him  a  believer 
in  the  real  presence  of  the  actual  body  and  blood. 
When,  however,  he  says  (De  fide,  iv.  10)  "  As  often 
as  we  receive  the  sacramental  elements,  which  by 
the  mysterious  efficacy  of  holy  prayer  are  trans- 
formed (transfi^gurarUur)  into  the  Flesh  and  the 
Blood  we  do  show  the  Lord's  death,"  he  comes 
dose  to  connecting  with  the  symbolic  offering  a 
change  of  the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  It  would  thus  not  be  inconceivable  that 
Ambrose  should  have  addressed  his  catechumens  in 
the  language  found  in  the  treatises  De  mysteriis 
and  De  aacramentU  which  pass  under  his  name. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  strongly  in  the  same  way 
imder  the  same  circumstances  (ut  sup.,  §  9);  and 
the  writers  of  these  two  works  do  not  accept  the 
real  presence.  These  treatises  are  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  this  question,  even  if 
they  are  not  Ambrose's,  since  long  before  the  ninth 
century  they  were  thought  to  be  his,  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  "  Ambrose  "  who 
led  the  way  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 


In  fact,  they  are  really  more  interesting  if  not  his. 
If  they  had  been,  they  must  have  been  interpreted 
by  his  other  expressions;  but  as  products  of  a  later 
period,  they  show  that  (just  as  in  the  East  with 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Chrysostom)  the  realistic- 
dynamic  conception,  when  it  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sacrificial  ideas,  approached  ever  nearer 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  positive  change — nearer  than 
was  the  case  with  Ambrose  himself. 

The  Western  development  would  probably  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Eastern  at  an 
even  earlier  period,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Augus- 
tine.    His  position  on  the  subject  is  the 

3.  Auffus-  same  as  his  general  attitude  in  regard 
tine's  Check  to  the  sacraments  (see  Sacrament): 

upon  De-  ''  the  sacrament  is  one  thing,  the  vir- 
velopment.  ^^g  ^f  ^jjg  sacrament,  another  ";  ("  On 
John's  Gospel "  xxvi.  11);  "  grace  is  the 
virtue  of  the  sacrament  "  (Enarratio  in  Psalmoa, 
Ixxvii.  2).  The  res  sacramenii,  the  benefit  to  which 
the  aignum  points,  is  here  also  the  "  sanctification 
of  invisible  grace  "  (Quceationea  in  Heptateuchum,  iii. 
84),  with  all  that  this  includes.  The  sanctification 
by  invisible  grace  is  defined  by  him  in  three  ways: 
either  he  thinks,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
symbolic-sacrificial  view,  of  the  appropriation  by 
faith  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  (De  doctrina 
Chrigtiana,  lii.  16,  24);  or,  turning  in  a  spiritualist 
direction,  he  considers  the  mystical  union  with 
Christ  given  with  the  sanctification  {De  civitate 
Dei,  xxi.  25,  4);  or,  with  a  reference  to  I  Cor.  x. 
17,  he  deals  with  the  thought  that  grace  incorpo- 
rates us  into  the  Church — the  body  of  Christ 
("On  John's  Gospel,"  xxvi.  15;  Sermo,  cclxxii.). 
Of  an  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  there 
is  no  mention;  Christ  is,  indeed,  "  everywhere  en- 
tirely present  like  God,"  but  "  in  some  place  in 
heaven  after  the  manner  of  a  real  body  "  (Epist., 
clxxxvii.  13,  41).  The  fact  that  he  uses  expres- 
sions which  sound  '*  realistic  "  must  not  mislead  in 
the  light  of  his  own  explanation  {Epist.,  xcviii.  9) : 
"  For  if  sacraments  haid  not  some  points  of  real 
resemblance  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the 
sacraments,  they  would  not  be  sacraments  at  all. 
In  most  cases,  moreover,  they  do  in  virtue  of  this 
likeness  bear  the  names  of  the  realities  which  they 
resemble.  As,  therefore,  in  a  certain  manner  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  is  Christ's  body,"  etc. 
(NPNF,  1  ser.,  i.  410).  There  is  scarcely  a  pas- 
sage in  the  early  literature  so  illuminating  for  our 
purpose — miless  it  be  De  catechizandie  rudHnis, 
xxvi.  50,  where  he  warns  the  catechumen  "  that,  if 
he  hears  anything  even  in  the  Scriptures  which 
may  carry  a  carnal  sound,  he  should,  even  although 
he  fails  to  understand  it,  nevertheless  believe  that 
something  spiritual  is  signified  thereby,  which 
bears  upon  holiness  of  character  and  the  future 
life  "  (NPNF,  1  ser.,  iii.  312).  Here  the  "  some- 
thing spiritual  "  throws  a  light  on  the  "  heavenly 
reality  "  already  discussed.  But  although  Augus- 
tine's "  realistic  "  expressions  have  no  significance 
as  regards  his  own  position,  they  have  much  for  the 
later  history.  He  provided  the  later  Roman  Catholic 
development,  which  departed  from  his  own  symbolic- 
spiritualistic  view,  with  a  quantity  of  formulas, 
and  made  it  possible  for  people  to  close  their  eyes 
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to  the  fact  that  the  most  important  teacher  of  the 
early  Western  Church  held  a  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
"  heretics  '*  Berengar,  Wyclif,  Calvin,  and  their 
followers.  But  the  result  of  his  actual  teaching 
was  also  an  important  one.  He  checked  the  de- 
velopment toward  transubstantiation  in  the  West. 

Among  the  theologians  of  the  last  period  of  the 

early  Church,  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  Facundus  of 

Hermiane,  and  Isidore  of  Seville  represent  a  more 

or  less  genuine  Augustinian  view,  while  besides  the 

pseudo-Ambrose  Csesarius  of  Aries  and 

*tai^U*n"  ^^K^'y  ^^®  ^^®**  belong  to  the  real- 
u         a   on.  ia^jpl^yi^nijc    school    in    which    the 

dynamic  was  growing  less  and  less  as  the  realistic 
assmned  prominence.  Both  traditions  came  down 
side  by  side  to  the  Carolingian  age.  The  renais- 
sance of  Augustinianism  which  characterizes  that 
period  brought  the  symboUc  view  to  the  front 
among  theologians,  though  not,  of  course,  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  though  the  theologians  admitted 
a  real  dynamic  change  in  the  elements  and  asserted 
as  freely  as  Augiistine  that  the  bread  "  receiving 
the  benediction  becomes  the  body  of  Christ."  The 
stage  which  had  been  reached  may  be  seen  in  the 
controversy  between  Paschasius  Radbertus  and 
Ratraomus  (qq.v.).  There  is  little  difference  be- 
tween their  formulas;  but  Ratramnus  showed  a 
survival  of  the  spiritualistic  attitude,  which  was 
ended  only  in  the  conflict  with  Berengar  (q.v.,  see 
also  Lanfranc;  Transubstantiation).  Lanfranc 
went  beyond  Paschasius  Radbertus  only  by  the 
single  important  step  of  asserting  the  real  presence 
for  the  unworthy  as  well  as  for  the  worthy;  but 
other  opponents  of  Berengar  went  further.  Guit- 
mund  of  Aversa  was  the  first  of  the  Western  up- 
holders of  this  change  to  assert  clearly  the  totua  in 
toto  et  totu8  in  qiuilibet  parte ^  "  the  whole  in  the 
whole  and  the  whole  in  any  particular  '* ;  he  also  used 
the  terms  substance  and  accidents  in  their  later  sense 
— asserting  that  the  substance  was  changed,  while 
the  "  accidents  of  the  former  essence  "  remained. 
This  completed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
though  the  word  first  became  a  dogmatic  expression 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  (1215),  and 
by  its  use  in  the  confession  of  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council.  The  subtle  minds  of  the  schoolmen  found 
much  occupation  in  further  refinements  upon  it,  to 
which,  however,  little  attention  was  paid  in  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  (see  below,  IV.).  The  Catechismus 
RomanuSf  indeed  (II.,  iv.  42),  borrows  from  Thomas 
Aquinas  the  distinction  that  Christ  is  present  not "  by 
way  of  quantity  "  but  "  by  way  of  substance  ";  and 
the  doctrine  of  concomitance,  first  brought  up  by 
Anselm,  proved  serviceable  in  defending  the  practise 
of  the  laity  in  conununing  only  in  one  kind. 

Considering  the  infinity  of  varying  views  which 
the  first  fifteen  centuries  produced,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Reformation  period  was 
>  m      1.J       ahle    to   evolve    but   few   new  ones, 
of  the      Many   abuses   which   had   grown   up 
Reformers,  around  the  sacrament  were  swept  away, 
many  ideas  which  distorted  and  dis- 
honored it  were  denied;    the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
as  a  propitiatory  offering,  was  no  more;  the  adora- 


tion of  the  sanctissimumt  exposition,  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi,  were  abolished,  and  communion 
in  both  kinds  restored.  But  the  positive  ideas  of 
the  Reformation,  even  Luther's  own,  are  scarcdy 
any  of  them  new.  If  Luther,  after  1520,  replaced 
transubstantiation  by  the  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  imtransformed  elements,  he 
was  only  following  out  a  possibility  already  indi- 
cated by  Nominalist  schoolmen;  he  appeals  to 
Pierre  d'Ailly  when  he  first  brings  forward  this 
idea  (De  capHvitate  Babylonicay  in  Werkej  vi.  508). 
He  placed  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  remission  of  sins,  as  the  uphold- 
ders  of  the  symbolic-sacrificial  view  had  done 
before  him;  and  when  he  twice  connected  the  im- 
mortality of  the  body  with  reception,  he  was  adopt- 
ing the  Greek  reaUstio-dynamic  view  which  he 
knew  from  Irensus.  The  doctrine  of  ubiquity  on 
which  he  based  his  conception  of  the  real  presence 
(see  Ubiquity)  was  taken  from  the  Nominalists, 
though  carried  further  than  scholasticism  had  car- 
ried it.  [It  seems  probable  that  Luther's  doctrine 
of  ubiquity  was  closely  connected  with  his  doctrine 
of  the  O>nmiunicatio  Idiomatum  (q.v.),  which  latter 
came  to  him  through  mysticism  from  the  Neo-Fla- 
tonic  Christian  thought.  If  so,  it  had  its  root  in 
realism  rather  than  in  nominalism  and  was  essen- 
tially Eutychian.  Luther's  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
philosophical  to  grasp  the  points  at  issue  between 
realism  and  nominalism,  to  which  fact  were  due  in 
part  his  inconsistencies. — a.  h.  n.]  The  really  new 
thing  with  Luther  is  the  explanation  of  the  "  this 
is"  by  the  grammatical  figure  of  synecdoche,  by 
which  "  one  names  a  whole  and  means  only  a  part," 
as  when  *'  a  mother  points  to  the  swaddling-dothes 
in  which  her  child  is  wrapped,  saying,  'This  is  my 
child.'  "  Zwingli  and  Calvin  followed  Augustinian 
paths.  The  former  accepted  only  the  symbolic-sac- 
rificial idea,  separated,  of  course,  from  any  thought 
of  a  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist;  C!alvin  has  also  the 
notion  of  the  "spiritual  eating  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ "  in  a  form  modified  by  reaUstio- 
dynamic  ideas.  That  both  of  them  found  the  sym- 
bolic part  of  the  "  this  is  my  body  "  in  "  is  "  ( —  sig- 
nificat)  has,  it  is  true,  no  exact  parallel  in  ancient 
days.  But  the  point  where  they  placed  the  symbol 
is  comparatively  unimportant — this  "  tropical  " 
explanation  was  not  new,  and  the  gloss  of  CEcolam- 
padius — ''  this  is  a  figure  of  my  body  " — combines 
Augustine's  sense  with  words  of  Tertullian. 

In  order  to  understand  the  sequence  of  events 

among  the  Lutherans,  three  things  must  be  borne 

in  mind:   the  extremely  conservative  character  of 

Luther's  original  teaching  and  practise 

6.  Doctrine  jq  ^y^  matter,  Melanchthon's  gradual 

"Lth  departure  from  it,  and  the  lateness  of 

Ohuroh.  ^^  ^^  effect  of  Luther's  teaching  on 
ubiquity.  The  popular  mind  paid 
little  heed  to  fine  distinctions,  and  saw  no  great 
difference  between  transubstantiation  and  consub- 
stantiation.  Luther's  catechisms,  which  soon  be- 
came, if  informally,  the  standard  of  teaching,  as- 
serted that  "  under  "  (or  "  in  and  under  ")  "  the 
bread  and  wine  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  imparted  [to  all  re- 
ceivers] as  a  certain  pledge  and  sign  of  the  benefit 
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of  the  sacrament  (to  the  faithful  only),  the  remis- 
gioo  of  sins."     The  manner  in  which  the  form  of 
public  worship  was  but  slightly  changed  from  the 
pre-Reformation  mass  produced  a  similar  impres- 
ooo  on  the  ordinary  mind.    The  fact,  then,  was 
■11  the  more  notable  that  from  1531  Melanchthon 
dfew  away  more  and  more  from  this  position.    As 
early  as  that  date  he  dropped  the  doctrine  of  ubiq- 
uity, and  somewhat  later  the  "in  the  bread";  by 
1535  he  was  sympathizing  with  the  "  tropical  ** 
meaning  given  to  the  words  of  institution,  and  then, 
though  obscurely,  abandoning  the  reception  by  the 
wicked;  while  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  agreed  in 
aU  essentials  with  Calvin.    About  1555  the  doctrine 
of  ubiquity  began  to  have  its  effect.    The  Philippists 
(q.v.)  were  then  directly  attacked,  after  Melanch- 
tbon's  death,  as  "  crypto-Calvinists,*'  and   theo- 
kgical  discussion  turned  with  considerable  heat  to 
the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  which  the  teaching  on  ubiq- 
uity connected  closely  with  it.     After  the  downfall 
of  the  Philippists  in  Saxony,  it  was  possible  to 
formulate  definitely  the  anti-Philippist,   anti-Cal- 
irinist  teaching  in  article  VII.  of  the  Formula  Corir 
eordia  (see  section  IV.  and  the  article,  Formula 
OF  Concord). 

Among  the  "  Reformed  "  Churches — ^those  which 
were  neither  Lutheran  nor  Anabaptist — there  was 
&  general  agreement  from  Zwingli's  time  that  "  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  "  were  not,  as  with  Luther 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  "  sign  of  the  sacra- 
ment" but  the  benefit  which  oidy  the  faithful, 
**  spiritually  eating,"  received;  that 
"^l  Ths  ^  accordingly  the  "  this  is  "  must  be 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense;  that  Christ, 
exalted  "  bodily  "  to  the  right  hand 
of  God,  is  present  not  **  bodily ''  but  according  to 
his  divinity  and  "  efficacy."  There  were,  how- 
eirer,  differences  on  some  points.  In  Zwingli's 
mind  the  rite  was  one  which  rather  imposed  obli- 
gations on  the  recipient  than  conferred  benefits; 
**  flfyiritual  eating  "  was  for  him  equivalent  to  the 
faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  was  professed 
by  the  congregation.  It  is  true  that  he  said  more 
than  once  that  the  sacrament  was  a  pledge  and  as- 
■urance  of  faith;  but  Bullinger  emphasized  much 
moie  strongly  the  side  which  gives,  as  in  the  gen- 
eral conception  of  a  sacrament,  so  especially  in  the 
eonununion.  Calvin,  whose  view  may  more  easily 
be  understood,  and  probably  with  more  correct- 
neaa,  as  a  modification  of  Luther's,  not  of  Zwingli's, 
inai^ed  strongly  on  the  **  giving  "  character  of  the 
sacrament  in  opposition  to  what  he  thought  the 
"  profane "  conception  of  Zwingli,  and  gave  a 
mudi  fuller  meaning  to  the  **  spiritual  eating." 
Hia  views  have  ultimately  been  adopted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  strictly  "  Reformed  "  bodies; 
but  to  taJce  a  wide  general  view  of  the  infinite  gra^ 
between  the  strict  Calvinistic  belief  and  the 
of  the  Zwinglian  view  into  a  mere  ob- 
in  commemoration  of  Christ  would  re- 
quire far  too  much  space.  (F.  Loofs.) 

The  position  taken  on  the  subject  by  the  great 
Choreh  of  England  divines  represents  a  via  media 
between  the  opposing  views  already  cited,  and  dif- 
fers easentiaUy  from  that  of  any  other  reformed 


church.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  extraordinary 
latitude  allowed  in  that  church  to  the  teaching 
of  the  clergy,  all  possible  views  from  absolute  tran- 

substantiation    to    flat    Zwinglianism 

8.  The      mi^y  [^  found  at  the  present  day;  but 

DS2;ri^    none   the   less  there  is  a  traditional 

attitude  which  may  be  designated  as 
characteristically  Anglican.  Its  exponents  call  it 
simply  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  lay 
distinguishing  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  "  our  doc- 
trine leaves  this  subject  in  the  sacred  mystery  with 
which  God  has  enveloped  it  "  (William  Palmer, 
Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  London,  1838). 
The  same  idea  is  exprei»ed  at  greater  length  by 
Bishop  Andrewes  (1555-1626)  in  his  answer  to 
Bellarmine:  **  The  Cardinal  is  not  imless  '  will- 
ingly, ignorant '  that  Christ  hath  said  '  This  is  my 
body,'  not  '  This  is  not  my  Body  in  this  mode.' 
Now  about  the  object  we  are  both  agreed;  all  the 
controversy  is  about  the  mode.  The  '  This  is  '  we 
firmly  believe;  that '  it  is  in  this  mode  '  (the  Bread, 
namely,  being  transubstantiated  into  the  Body), 
or  of  the  mode  whereby  it  is  wrought  that  '  it  is,' 
whether  in,  or  with,  or  under,  or  transubstantiated, 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Gospel."  In  another 
place  he  quotes  with  approval,  as  does  also  Jeremy 
Taylor,  a  saying  attributed  to  Durandus,  "  We  hear 
the  word,  feel  the  effect,  know  not  the  manner,  be- 
lieve the  Presence."  Archbishop  Laud  (1573- 
1645)  asserted  in  his  conference  with  Fisher,  "As 
for  the  Church  of  England,  nothing  is  more  plain 
than  that  it  believes  and  teaches  the  true  and  real 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist."  The  denial, 
in  the  so-called  ''  Black  Rubric  "  appended  to  the 
communion  service,  of  the  "  corporal  presence  of 
Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood  "  is  intended,  not  to 
deny  the  real  presence,  but  to  strike  at  certain  gross 
material  views  current  among  insufficiently  educated 
people  in  the  period  just  before  the  Reformation. 

IIL  Confessional  Statements:*  The  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  is  officially  given  in  the  Canons 
and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  XIII.,  Oct. 
11,  1551  (ii.  126-139).    The  principal  points  are: 

"  In  the  Euohariflt  are  contained  truly,  really,  and  sub- 
stantially, the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and 
divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  the  whole 
Christ."— Can.  1. 

"  The  whole  substance  of  the  bread  is  [converted]  into 
the  body,"  and  "  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
blood."— Can.  2. 

"  The  whole  Christ  is  contained  under  each  species,  and 
under  every  part  of  each  species,  when  separated." — Can,  3. 

"  The  principal  fruit  of  the  most  holy  Eucharist  is  the 
remission  of  sins." — Can.  6. 

"  In  the  Eucharist,  Christ  is  to  be  adored." — Can.  e. 

"  All  and  each  of  Christ's  faithful  are  bound  to  commu- 
nicate every  year." — Can.  9. 

"  Sacramental  confession  is  to  be  made  beforehand,  by  those 
whose  conscience  is  burdened  with  mortal  sin." — Can.  11. 

The  same  view  is  taught,  though  less  distinctly, 

in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Orthodox  Confession  of 

the  Eastern  Church,  Ques.  CVI.,  CVII.  (ii.  380-385); 

in  the  Confession  of  Dosiiheus  (ii.  427--432);   in  the 

Longer  Catechism  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Ques.  315: 

"  What  is  the  Communion  f  A  sacrament,  in  which  the 
believer,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  partakes  of  the 
very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  to  everlasting  life  "  (u.  496). 

•  The  references  are  to  Philip  Schafl.  7^  Crssds  c/  Chritt' 
•ndom,  8  vols.,  New  York,  1877. 
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"  The  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  are  there  communi- 
cated to  and  received  by  those  that  eat  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per "  (iii.  13). 

Afterward  Melanchtbon  changed  this  article  in 

the  edition  of  1540,  substituting  for  distrilmarUur 

("  communicated  ")  exhibeantur  ("  shown  ")•     This 

departure     occasioned     much     controversy.    The 

Lutheran  doctrine  is  thus  given  in  the  Formula  of 

Concord  (1576),  Art.  VII.,  Affirmative: 

"  We  believe,  teach,  and  confess  that  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per the  bo<iy  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  substantially 
present,  and  that  they  are  truly  distributed  and  taken  to- 
gether with  the  bread  and  wine  "  (iii.  137). 

The    authoritative    teaching    of    the    Reformed 

Churches  is  thus  given:    First  Helvetic  Confession 

(1536),  XXIII.: 

"  The  bread  and  wine  [of  the  Supper]  are  holy,  true  sym- 
bols, through  which  the  Lord  offers  and  presents  the  true 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for  the  feeding 
and  nourishing  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life  "  (iii.  226). 

So  also  in  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  Cap. 
XXI.  (iii.  291-295). 

The  French  Confession  of  Faith  (1559),  XXXVI., 
XXXVIII. : 

"  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  of  the  union  which  we 
have  with  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  died  and  rose 
again  for  us  once,  but  also  feeds  and  nourishes  us  truly  with 
his  flesh  and  blood,  so  that  we  may  be  one  in  him,  and  that 
our  life  may  be  in  common." 

"  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  serve  to  our  spir- 
itual nourishment,  inasmuch  as  they  show,  as  to  our  sight, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  our  meat,  and  his  blood  our  drink  " 
(iii.  380.  381). 

The  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith  (1560),  Art.  XXI.: 

"  The  faithful  in  the  richt  use  of  the  Lord's  Table  do  so 
eat  the  bodie  and  drinke  the  blude  of  the  Lord  Jeaiu  that 
he  remains  in  them  and  they  in  him  "  (iii.  467-474). 

The  Belgic  Confession  (1561),  Art.  XXXV.: 

"  Christ  that  he  might  represent  unto  us  this  spiritual 
and  heavenly  bread  hath  instituted  an  earthly  and  visible 
bread  as  a  Sacrament  of  his  body,  and  wine  as  a  Sacrament 
of  his  blood,  to  testify  by  them  imto  us,  that,  as  certainly 
as  we  receive  and  hold  this  Sacrament  in  our  hands,  and 
eat  and  drink  the  same  with  our  mouths,  by  which  our  life 
is  afterward  nourished,  we  also  do  as  certainly  receive  by 
faith  (which  is  the  hand  and  mouth  of  our  soul)  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Clirist  our  only  Savior  in  our  souls,  for 
the  support  of  our  spiritual  life  "  (iii.  428-431). 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1563),  Ques.  76: 

*'  What  b  it  to  eat  of  the  crucified  body  and  drink  the 
shed  blood  of  Christ?  It  is  not  only  to  embrace  with  a  be- 
lieving heart  all  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  there- 
by to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  life  eternal,  but 
moreover,  also,  to  be  so  united  more  and  more  to  his  sacred 
body  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  both  in  Christ  and  in 
us,  that  although  he  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  upon  the  earth, 
we  are  nevertheless  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bones, 
and  live  and  are  governed  forever  by  one  Spirit,  as  members 
of  the  same  body  are  by  the  one  soul  "  (iii.  332,  333). 

The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1562),  Art.  XXVIII.: 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love 
that  Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  an- 
other; but  rather  it  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption  by 
CJhrist's  death:  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily, 
and  with  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  break 
is  a  [heavenly  and  spiritual]  partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ; 
and  likewise  the  Cup  of  Blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ  "  (iii.  605). 

So  the  Irish  Articles  of  Religion  (1615;  iii.  542, 543). 
The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  (1647),  chap. 
XXIX.: 


"  The  Lord's  Supper  H^]  to  be  observed  for  the  perpetual 
remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  death,  the 
sealing  of  all  benefits  thereof  with  true  believers,  their  spir- 
itual nourishment  and  growth  in  him,  their  further  engage- 
ment in  and  to  all  duties  which  they  owe  unto  him;  and  to 
be  a  bond  and  pledge  of  their  communion  with  him,  and 
with  each  other,  as  members  of  his  mystical  body." 

"  Worthy  believers  do  inwardly  by  faith,  really  and  in- 
deed, yet  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually  reoeive 
and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified,  and  all  the  benefits  of  his 
death  "  (iii.  063-667). 

The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  (1647),  Ques.  96: 

"  What  is  the  Lord's  Supper?  A  sacrament  wherein  by 
the  giving  and  receiving  bread  and  wine,  according  to  Christ's 
appointment,  his  death  is  showed  forth,  and  the  worthy  re- 
ceivers are,  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal  manner,  but  by 
faith,  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  with  all  its 
benefits,  to  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  grace  " 
(iu.  697). 

The  Confession  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (1675), 
Thirteenth  Proposition: 

"  The  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  in- 
ward and  spiritual,  which  is  the  participation  of  his  flesh 
and  blood,  by  which  the  inward  man  is  daily  nourished  in 
the  hearts  of  those  in  whom  Christ  dwells;  of  which  things 
the  breaking  of  bread  by  Christ  with  his  disciples  was  a 
figure,  which  they  even  used  in  the  Church  for  a  time,  who 
had  received  the  substance,  for  the  cause  of  the  weak;  even 
as  *  abstaining  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood  ';  the 
washing  one  another's  feet,  and  the  anointing  of  the  ack 
with  oil;  all  which  are  oonmianded  with  no  less  authority 
and  solemnity  than  the  former;  yet  seeing  they  are  but  the 
shadow  of  better  things,  they  cease  in  such  as  have  obtained 
the  substance  "  (iii.  797). 

Reformed  Episcopal  Articles  of  Religion  (1875), 

Art.  XXVII.: 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  a  memorial  of  our  Redemp- 
tion by  Christ's  death,  for  thereby  we  do  show  forth  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come.  It  is  also  a  sjrmbol  of  the  soul's 
feeding  upon  Christ.  And  it  is  a  sign  of  the  communion 
that  we  should  have  with  one  another  "  (iii.  823). 

IV.  The  Liturgy  in  the  Churches  of  the  Refomui- 
tion. — 1.  Lnther  and  the  Lutheran  Church:  Al- 
though Luther  hoped  for  a  complete  renewal  of  the 
whole  Ufe  of  the  people  by  the  preaching  of  a  pure 
gospel,  he  did  not  try  to  attain  this  end  by  making 

his  own  external  arrangement  of  the 
1.  Lnther**  ordinances  of  public  worship.  Look- 
First  Form,  ing  upon  himself  as  a  member  of  the 

one  Church,  and  bearing  in  mind  how 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  liturgical  forms,  he 
conduded  to  retain  as  much  of  the  Roman  mass  as 
did  not  conflict  with  the  word  of  God.  His  order 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  there- 
fore, only  to  be  fully  understood  by  a  comparison 
with  the  Roman  Mass  (q.v.).  He  kept  the  first 
part  of  it  almost  unchanged  as  far  as  the  creed;  but 
the  introduction  of  a  sermon  at  this  point  made  a 
sharp  division  between  the  missa  caiechumenonim 
and  the  offertory  and  canon  which  followed.  In 
regard  to  the  offertory  of  the  mass,  Luther  declares 
in  his  Formula  missa  (1523)  that  from  that  point 
nearly  everything  savors  of  a  sacrifice,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly, repudiating  all  that  has  this  meaning,  he 
has  retained  what  is  pure  and  holy.  On  this  basis, 
he  struck  out  the  offertory  and  the  five  following 
prajrers,  and  went  on,  after  the  creed  and  sermon, 
to  (a)  the  preface  of  the  Roman  mass,  somewhat 
abridged,  and  then  inamediately  to  (b)  the  words 
of  institution  in  Latin,  beginning,  as  in  the  mass, 
"  Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur"  but  leaving  out  all 
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the  additions  not  found  in  the  Scriptural  text  and 
adding  the  Scriptural  words  ''  quod  pro  vobis  daiur  " 
after  "  hoe  est  corpus  meum  ";  (c)  the  Sandus  and 
Hotatma,  during  the  singing  of  which  (d)  the  ele- 
Tation  was  to  take  place.  Then  followed  (e)  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  (f)  the  Pax  Domini ,  (g)  the  Com- 
munion, during  which  the  choir  was  to  sing  (h)  the 
Afpftus  Dei.  He  left  optional  a  prayer  from  the 
mass,  and  the  old  formula  of  administration  **  Cor- 
puM  {Sangfuia)  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  custodial 
animam  tuam"  The  service  closed  with  (i)  two 
post-communion  prayers  from  the  mass,  (j)  the 
Benedicamus  Domino^  to  be  sung  invariably  with 
the  addition  of  Alleluia;  (k)  the  blessing  of  Aaron 
(Num.  vi.  24-27),  which  had  never  been  used  ex- 
cept in  the  Spanish  liturgy. 

Three  years  passed  between  the  publication  of 
Luther's  Formula  misses  and  his  Deutsche  Mease 
und  Ordnung  des  Gottesdienstes,  During  this  time 
a  number  of  other  services  came  into  use.  The 
earliest  German  mass  known  is  that  composed  in 

1524  by  Kantz,  a  preacher  of  N6rd- 
•-J^5^«  lingen.     There  U  a  Latin  one  of  1524 

at  Nuremberg,  which  in  the  following 

year  began  to  be  used  in  German  with 
a  few  changes;  this  is  characterized  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  German  exhortation  to  the  communi- 
cants immediately  before  the  Pax,  The  same 
feature  is  found  in  a  Prussian  vernacular  service  of 
1525,  but  is  lacking  in  the  Strasburg  order  of  the 
same  year.  Luther's  new  service  of  1526  retained 
his  earlier  Latin  form  for  week-days,  but  intro- 
duced the  German  form  for  Sundays.  In  the  latter 
the  preface  was  replaced  by  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  an  exhortation  supposed  to  be 
written  beforehand,  of  which  Luther  gives  an  ex- 
ample not  intended  to  be  binding;  this  was  no  in- 
novation, but  a  medieval  custom,  which  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  South  Germany.  During  the  com- 
munion of  the  people,  either  a  German  paraphrase 
of  the  SanduSj  or  another  German  hymn,  or  the 
Agnus  Dei  was  to  be  simg,  followed  by  a  new  Ger- 
man prayer. 

Although  Luther  did  not  regard  the  form  drawn 
up  by  him  as  in  any  way  generally  obligatory,  the 
types  appearing  in  these  two  services  became 
models  for  the  Lutheran  liturgies  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  Kirchenordnungen  may  be  gen- 
erally described  as  follows:  At  the  beginning  of  the 

celebration,  as  prescribed  by  Luther, 
8.  Variant  ^jjg  communicants  were  to  take  their 

places  in  the  choir,  the  men  on  the 
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south  and  the  women  on  the  north. 
The  preface  was  either  retained  as  in  Luther's  two 
forms,  or  replaced  for  ordinary  Sundays  by  an  ex- 
hortation, or  both  preface  and  exhortation  were 
used.  In  Southern  Germany  a  general  confession 
and  absolution  followed.  The  same  variety  ap- 
pears in  regard  to  the  retention  of  the  Sanctus  and 
Hosafmaf  which  were  still  sung  in  Latin  in  North 
Germany,  elsewhere  in  either  Latin  or  German. 
During  the  Sanctus,  some  liturgies  prescribed  three 
German  prayers  to  be  said  by  the  celebrant;  one 
for  secular  rulers,  one  for  the  ministers  of  the 
word,  and  one  for  Christian  unity.  Other  new 
prayers  were  added  in  different  places  before  the 


consecration.  As  the  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  liturgy,  all  retained  the  words 
of  institution,  through  which  the  real  consecration 
of  the  elements  for  their  sacred  purpose  was  sup- 
posed to  take  place.  Luther  omitt^  the  sign  of 
the  cross  made  over  the  elements,  and  no  sixteenth- 
century  service  has  it,  while  the  Hanover  form  of 
1536  directly  forbids  it.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  by  Johann  Gerhard  in  the  be- 
giiiing  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  "  an  indiffer- 
ent ceremony,"  possessing  "  no  spiritual  force  "; 
and  afterward  it  occurs  not  infrequently.  The 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  placing  of  a  frag- 
ment of  it  in  the  chalice  were  dropped  because  the 
former  was  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
theory  of  sacrifice,  and  the  latter  with  the  denial 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Unleavened  bread  was  still 
generally  used,  but  the  mixture  of  wine  and  water 
was  discontinued;  the  recitation  of  the  words  of 
institution  was  ordered  to  be  in  a  loud  voice,  con- 
trary to  the  Roman  usage.  The  elevation  of  the 
elements  after  consecration  was  retained  by  Luther 
expressly  for  the  sake  of  weak  brethren  who  might 
be  offended  by  too  many  striking  changes  in  the 
service;  and  it  was  retained  also  in  a  number  of 
sixteenth-century  forms.  The  place  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  generally  sung  in  German,  varied.  Though 
Luther  had  omitted  the  Pax  Domini  in  his  German 
mass,  it  was  frequently  retained  in  the  light  of  a 
formula  of  absolution.  The  usual  manner  of  dis- 
tribution was  for  the  minister  to  communicate  first 
himself  and  then  the  people,  placing  the  bread  di- 
rectly in  their  mouths.  First  the  men  and  then  the 
women  were  to  approach;  occasionally  the  young 
were  to  come  before  the  old.  Stress  w^as  frequently 
laid  on  provision  that  none  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments should  remain  or  be  thrown  away  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service.  Luther  first  retained  the 
Roman  formula  of  administration  as  permissible, 
but  gave  no  formula  in  his  German  mass.  The 
other  services  show  a  great  variety  in  this  regard; 
but  ultimately  the  struggle  against  Crypto-Calvin- 
ism  (see  Philippists)  brought  about  an  agreement 
to  adhere  either  to  something  like  the  Latin  form- 
ula, or  to  the  other  one  which  had  been  frequently 
used,  "  Take  and  eat;  this  is  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  given  for  you."  The  later  Lutheran 
formula  came  into  use  first  in  1647  at  Lubeck, 
where  through  Bugenhagen's  influence  no  formula 
had  previously  been  used.  The  blessing  of  Aaron 
generally  concluded  the  service  after  Luther's  ex- 
ample. The  old  hturgies  tended  more  and  more  to 
fall  into  dbuse,  under  the  influence  of  Pietism,  with 
its  depreciation  of  liturgical  forms,  and  still  more 
under  that  of  rationalism.  The  preface  was  al- 
most universally  omitted  and  replaced  by  exhor- 
tations in  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  words  of  in- 
stitution, however,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  (the 
latter  frequently  in  a  weak  paraphrase),  were  still 
considered  essential. 

2.  Zwinffli:  Zwingli  at  first  (1523),  in  relation 
to  the  order  of  diWne  service,  adhered  to  the  canon 
of  the  mass;  but  in  his  treatise  De  canons  misses 
epichiresis  he  expressed  himself  with  much  severity 
about  this  part  of  the  mass.  In  place  of  the  offers 
tory  he  inserted  a  general  prayer.    Then  he  went 
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on  much  like  Luther:  preface,  SanctuSf  prayer  for 
a  bleesing  on  the  reception,  leading  up  to  the  words 
of  institution,  distribution,  thanksgiving,  the  Nunc 
dinnUia  or  Song  of  Simeon,  and  the  blessing.  In 
1525  he  worked  out  an  independent  form  of  serv- 
ice, which  was  to  be  said,  not  sung.  The  commu- 
nicants being  assembled  in  the  choir,  the  minister 
first  prayed,  turning  toward  them,  that  they  might 
be  well  prepared.  Then  followed  the  reading  of 
I  Cor.  zi.  20-29;  the  Gloria  in  exceUU,  recited  al- 
ternately in  German  by  the  men  and  women;  the 
salutation  and  response  "  The  Lord  be  with  you," 
"  And  with  thy  spirit ";  the  reading  of  John  vi. 
47-63;  the  Apostles'  Creed,  also  recited  alternately; 
a  short  exhortation  on  the  comfort  and  the  solem- 
nity of  the  feast;  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  another 
prayer  for  worthy  reception;  and  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. For  the  commimion,  imleavened  bread 
on  wooden  plates  and  wine  in  wooden  cups  was 
given  to  the  communicants,  seated,  by  appointed 
assistants;  each  broke  o£f  a  morsel  of  the  bread  for 
himself  and  took  the  chalice  in  his  hands.  Then, 
after  the  recitation  of  Psalm  cxiii.  and  a  short 
thanksgiving,  the  minister  dismissed  the  congrega- 
tion with  "  Go  in  peace."  This  form,  which  ex- 
presses the  Zwinglian  conception  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per as  a  profession  of  faith  and  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation,  was  retained  with  slight 
variations  in  the  later  Zurich  liturgies  until  1675. 
According  to  the  form  of  (Ecolampadius,  there  was 
a  preparation  consisting  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, psalm-singing,  a  general  prayer,  and  reading 
of  the  Gospel  account  of  the  Passion,  after  which  a 
simple  form  of  celebration  followed,  consisting  of 
exhortation,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  words  of  institu- 
tion, communion,  thanksgiving,  and  blessing. 

8.  The  Reformed  Servioes:  After  Farel  had 
abolished  the  Roman  mass  in  Geneva,  Calvin  in- 
stituted an  independent  liturgy  in  his  La  mantle 
de  celebrer  la  ckne.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be 
celebrated  once  a  year,  after  a  sermon  on  its  signifi- 
cance and  a  prayer  for  worthy  reception.  The 
service  then  continued  with  the  reading  of  I  Cor. 
xi.  25-20  and  an  exhortation,  which  contained  a 
solemn  excommunication  of  grievous  sinners  and 
enemies  of  church  unity,  urged  all  to  examine  their 
consciences  carefully,  and  gave  comfort  to  those 
who  were  weak  in  the  faith  or  tempted  to  despair. 
In  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  ancient  Sursum  corda 
was  paraphrased  according  to  Calvin's  dogmatic 
conceptions:  "  Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  and  minds 
thither  where  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  ...  for  our  souls  will  be  well  disposed  to 
be  noiurished  and  vivified  by  his  substance,  when 
they  are  thus  raised  above  all  things  earthly,  to 
reach  heaven  itself  and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  where  he  dwells."  Then  followed  the  com- 
munion, with  the  provision  that  the  minister  him- 
self should  first  receive  it,  then  give  it  to  the  dea- 
con and  then  to  the  whole  congregation,  who  were 
to  approach  the  holy  table.  The  formula  of  ad- 
ministration was  the  following  (in  French) :  "  Take 
and  eat  the  body  of  Jesus,  which  was  delivered  up 
to  death  for  you.  This  is  the  cup  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  was  shed  for  you." 
During  the  conununion  Psalm  cxxzviii.  was  sung, 


followed  by  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  Song  of 
Simeon,  and  the  blessing.  Calvin's  tjrpe  of  service 
was  followed  by  the  scattered  Reformed  conmiu- 
nities  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  Swit- 
zerland the  Calvinistic  and  Zwinglian  forms  were 
combined  and  modified  in  such  various  ways  that 
at  least  six  dififerent  forms  exist  to-day.  The  order 
of  service  drawn  up  in  1550  by  Johannes  a  Lasoo 
(q.v.)  for  the  Dutch  refugees  in  England,  the  first 
complete  order  for  the  Calvinistic  Reformed  body, 
prescribes  that  on  the  day  preceding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  sermon  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered. At  the  time  of  the  celebration,  four  cups  and 
three  pewter  plates  are  to  be  set  out  on  a  table 
covert  with  a  linen  cloth.  Another  sermon  is  de- 
livered, ending  with  an  exhortation  forbidding  the 
approach  of  those  who  have  not  yet  made  their 
profession  of  faith  and  put  themselves  under  Chris- 
tian discipline  or  who  have  not  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  receive.  Then  follow  a  prayer,  the 
words  of  institution,  and  an  exhortation  to  self- 
examination,  after  which  the  minister  reads  I  Cor. 
V.  7,  8.  The  commimion  has  the  character  of  a 
family  meal.  The  minister,  elders,  and  members 
of  the  congregation  sit  aroimd  the  table,  as  far  as 
there  is  room.  The  minister  takes  a  piece  of  the 
bread  which  is  in  the  larger  plate  and,  with  the 
words,  **  The  bread  which  we  break  is  the  commu- 
nion of  the  body  of  Christ,"  divides  it  into  small 
pieces  on  the  other  two  plates,  then  handing  it  to 
those  who  sit  near  him  with  the  words,  *'  Take,  eat, 
remember  and  believe  that  the  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  given  up  to  death  upon  the  wood 
of  the  cross  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins." 
The  plates  are  then  passed  to  those  who  sit  further 
off  and  the  same  proceeding  is  observed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  cup,  with  corresponding  words. 
First  the  men  and  then  the  women  take  their  places 
around  the  table  in  turn,  while  John  vi.  and  xiii.- 
XV.  are  read  from  the  chancel.  After  the  commu- 
nion, the  service  closes  with  a  word  from  the  minis- 
ter, thanksgiving,  a  psalm,  and  the  blessing.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  still  maintains  this  order, 
in  which  is  obvious  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
celebration  as  much  as  possible  to  the  brotherly 
feUowship  at  the  table  of  the  original  institution. 
The  Scotch  Church  also  derives  its  form  from  the 
order  of  Johannes  a  Lasco,  and,  like  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  gives  a  similar  complexion  to  the 
celebration. 

4.  The  Anfflioan  Comxnnnion:  In  accordance 
with  the  general  tendency  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, a  very  large  part  of  the  Reformed  service  is 
taken  more  or  less  directly  from  the  older  liturgies, 
and  even  some  parts  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
Roman  mass  have  ancient  precedent.  Thus  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  militant  occupies  the  same 
position  as  the  great  intercession  in  the  GaUican 
rite,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
while  probably  due  to  the  ethical  tendency  of  the 
age,  has  been  explained  by  some  liturgical  scholars 
as  answering  to  the  prophecy,  or  reading  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  in  some  other  ancient  litur- 
gies preceded  the  epistle  and  Gospel.  Several  por- 
tions newly  added  were  intended  to  emphasise  the 
aspect  of  the  service  as  a  conmiunion;    thus  the 
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prayer  of  Humble  Access,  the  Comfortable  Words, 
and  the  position  and  wording  of  the  confession  and 
absolution  presuppose  the  reception  of  the  commu- 
nion by  the  bulk  of  the  congregation.  The  canon 
is  much  shortened,  following  the  Roman  closely  in 
the  essential  part,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  scarcely 
ever  elsewhere,  follows  the  communion.  The 
Gloria  in  excdna  retained  its  ancient  position  in  the 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  but  was  after- 
ward moved  to  the  end  of  the  service,  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving.    See  also  Common  Prater,  Book  of. 

V.  Certain  Points  of  Interest  not  Already 
Treated:  In  the  primitive  Church,  the  newly 
baptized  were  immediately  admitted  to  commu- 
nion; and  with  the  growing  frequency  of  infant 
baptism  the  same  custom  was  still  maintained. 
Cyjprian  (De  lapsis,  ix.)  speaks  of  children  who  at 
the  outset  of  their  lives  have  received  "  the  meat 
and  drink  of  the  Lord,''  and  similar 

I.  Infiuxt  evidence  may  be  collected  from  the 
Commanion.  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  Paulinus  of  Nola  (d.  431), 
and  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  (c.  492).  The  neces- 
sity of  communion  to  salvation  being  taught  on  the 
basis  of  John  vi.  53,  this  argument  is  applied  to  the 
communion  of  infants  by  Augustine  and  by  Inno- 
cent I.  But  evidences  of  the  practise  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  first  six  centuries,  as  some  have  con- 
tended; on  the  contrary,  they  come  down  as  late 
as  the  twelfth,  in  which  Paschal  II.  (1118)  prescribes 
that  the  two  elements  are  to  be  separately  admin- 
istered "  except  to  infants  and  those  who  are  so 
weak  that  they  can  not  swallow  the  bread,"  and 
Robertus  Paululus  speaks  of  the  custom  as  extant, 
although  beginning  to  disappear.  A  synodal  or- 
dinance of  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  in  1175,  and  a 
canon  of  the  Synod  of  Bordeaux  in  1255  attest  its 
cessation  in  France,  the  latter  prescribing  the  ad- 
ministration of  blessed  bread  (see  Eulogia)  instead 
of  the  Host.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  existence 
of  the  custom  can  be  shown  in  Germany  later  than 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Council  of  Trent  ruled 
finally  {Sesno  XXI.  chap.  4)  that  children  below 
the  age  of  reason  were  bound  by  no  necessity  to  sac- 
ramental communion  of  the  Eucharist,  **  although 
antiquity  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  observing  this 
custom  in  certain  places  and  times."  The  Greek 
Church  has  retained  the  practise  to  the  present  day. 
The  Evangelical  churches,  making  admission  to 
eommunion  dependent  on  spiritual  maturity  as  evi- 
denced by  a  qiedal  examination,  have  naturally  not 
retained  it.  (Georg  Rietbchel.) 

In  the  early  Church  it  was  customary  to  carry 
the  oonseerated  elements  inunediately  after  serv- 
ice to  the  sick  and  to  prisoners;  and  two  passages 
in  Tertullian  (Ad  uxorem,  II.,  v.;  De  oratione,  xix.) 
seem  to  imply  the  custom  of  communicating  at 
home  under  the  species  of  bread  even  apart  from 
illness.  Later  we  find  the  consecrated 
2.  Comma-  bread  carried  on  journeys  and  used  as 
nion  of     an  amulet,  a  practise  against  which 

flie  Sick,    more  than  one  coimcil  legislated.  With 

the  introduction  of  communion  in  one 

kind,  it  became  usual  to  carry  the  consecrated  bread 

to  the  sick  inunediately  after  mass  or  from  the 

tabemade  in  which  it  was  reserved;   and  the  strict 


enforcement  of  the  rule  of  fasting  communion  made 
it  desirable  as  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  priest's 
having  to  celebrate  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  for 
a  person  in  sudden  danger  of  death.  In  the  Church 
of  England  a  special  service  is  provided  for  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  in  the  sick-room, 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  usual  form;  but  in  re- 
cent years,  with  the  growth  of  the  practise  of  reser^ 
vation,  the  elements  are  not  infrequently  carried 
from  the  church  and  administered  with  a  brief  form 
of  prayer.  The  Lutheran  Church  freely  allows  pri- 
vate commimion,  while  the  Reformed  discourages  it. 
In  the  pre-Reiformation  Chimih  the  principal  re- 
quirements for  a  worthy  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment were  freedom  from  sin  and  fasting  from  the 
previous  midnight.  Both  of  these  are  strictly  re- 
quired in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  former  is  imposed  as  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity  in  the  case  of  mortal 
3.  Require-  sin,  when  confession  must  invariably 
ments  for  precede  communion;  in  practise  con- 
Communi-  fession  is  usually  recommended  to  in- 
cants.  frequent  communicants,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  conscious  of  having 
committed  a  mortal  sin  since  their  last  commimion. 
The  question  of  the  frequency  of  communion  is  one . 
which  has  been  much  discussed  at  different  times. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
it  was  received,  if  not  daily,  at  least  on  Sunday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday.  As  the  zeal  of  the  days 
of  persecution  diminished,  it  became  less  frequent, 
and  Chrysostom  had  to  rebuke  those  who  com- 
mimicated  only  once  a  year.  In  Africa  as  late  as 
Augustine's  day  once  a  week  was  the  usual  mini- 
mmn.  The  second  Synod  of  Tours  (850)  required 
at  least  three  times  a  year;  but  by  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1215  the  Church  had  come  to  limit  the 
actual  requirement  to  once  a  year,  at  Easter.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  frequency  once  more  in- 
creased, under  the  influence  of  Ignatius  and  Philip 
Neri,  and  was  spoken  of  as  highly  desirable  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  Jansenist  and  Quietist 
movements  in  France  (especially  through  Arnauld's 
treatise  De  la  friquenie  communion)  tended  to  di- 
minish it  once  more,  and  the  laxity  of  modem 
times  makes  it  usual  for  even  fairly  devout  people 
to  communicate  at  most  once  a  month.  In  the 
Anglican  communion,  after  the  Reformation,  the 
frequency  of  administration  fell  in  most  places  to 
four  times  a  year,  or  at  most  once  a  month,  until 
the  High-church  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century 
restored  it  to' normally  once  a  week  and  in  many 
places  daily,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency of  communion.  In  the  other  Protestant 
churches  the  quarterly  administration  is  the  most 
usual.  The  requirement  of  fasting,  for  which  there 
is  early  evidence,  was  prescribed  as  a  matter  of 
reverence.  In  modem  Roman  Catholic  practise 
the  exceptions  which  excuse  from  it  are  serious 
illness  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  sacred 
species  from  profanation  or  of  completing  the  mass 
in  the  case  of  a  sudden  indisposition  of  the  cele- 
brant. This  rule  also  is  increasingly  emphasized 
in  the  Anglican  Commimion  under  present  condi- 
tions, but  does  not  occur  in  the  other  Reformation 
churches,  which  content  themselves  with  requiring 
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a  general  condition  of  faith  and  repentance.  As 
to  the  first  admission  to  communion,  they  usually 
require  a  formal  ceremony  of  recognition  of  mem- 
bership or  the  like;  acconling  to  the  rubric  of  the 
Anglican  Pra3rer-biK)k  "  none  shall  be  atlmitted  to 
the  Holy  Communion  extrept  he  be  confirmed,  or  be 
ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed." 

The  original  Lutheran  and  CalviniBt  types  of  ad- 
ministration have  been  noted   above.     Tlw  mode 
of   administration    in    n on- Episcopal    churches    in 
America  and  England  is  almost  uni- 
4.  Practises  form.     The  elements  are   conseeraled 
Connected   by  prayer  by  the  minister,  who  breaks 
with         as  much  bread  and  pours  out  as  much 
Adminis-    wine  as  he  deems  aufficient.     He  re- 
tration.      peats  the  words  of  institution;  he  then 
hands  the  elements  for  distribution  to 
the  elders  or  deacons,  who  serve  him  first  and  then 
pass   to  the  other  commimicants  sitting  in   their 
pews.     In   the  Anglican  Communion   and  also  in 
many  Lutheran  churches  the  commimicants  kneel 
at   the    chancel    rail.     In    the   German    Reformed 
Church  they  stand.     On  modern  sanitary  princi- 
ples an  agitation  baa  recently  been  made  in  America 
for  the  introduction  of  individual  communion  cups, 
and  the  movement  has  slowly  spread  very  widely. 
For  communion  in  both  kinds  see  Mabb,  JI.,  5. 
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18411;  W.  J.  E.  Bennett.  7^  EucIuitUI;  iti  HiH..  Doc- 
rrtiM,  and  Practia:,  London.  18fil:  J.  W.  F.  Hofling.  Die 
Lehre  der  allrilcn  Kirdie  vom  Opftr.  EilanEcn,  1B6I;  R. 
Wilberforee.  The  Dottrine  of  Ike  Holy  Eudtariel,  London, 
1853  (ADgU<«n  tnclarian);  A.  W.  Oieckliofl.  Die  ei-on- 
etliedie  Lehre  im  Refamatio-ntailalicr.  Gottingen,  18M: 
R.  Halley.  The  Sacramenle.  pari  IL.  The  Lord'e  Supper. 
London,  1858;  P.  Freeman.  Thm  Prinaptte  nf  Divine 
Srrvite,  2  parts.  London.  IB6S-62;  E,  Bickenteth.  A 
rrcoHee  on  Ihc  LorJt  Sapper,  cd.  L.  W.  P.  Balib.  Npw 


York.  1857:  E.  B.  Fuse/,  7^  fi«I  Preetna  of  Oti  Badu 
and  Bloat  of  out  Lord  in  Oie  Hoty  Eudxaritt.  Oxford. 
1857:  G.  F.  Uaclear,  TKg  WOnea  of  the  Eviwriet.  Lon- 
don. 1804:  G.  E.  6uiti,  in  JahrbOtJier  far  deuUdie  The- 
ologie.  ii  <18&4),  409-^81.  i  (1805),  64-162.  300-463.  li 
(1805),  103-263,  tii  (1806),  21I-2S6,  liii  (1868),  3-ee. 
640-700:  J.  B.  Dalgavina.  The  Holy  Communian.  iU 
PhUoKiphv.  Theolan  and  Pradite,  New  York.  1868  (Bo- 
man  Catholic):  H.  Bchmid.  Der  Kampf  drr  liilktriirJien 
Kirdie  um  LuUieri  t^ehre  vom  Abendmaht  im  RifarmaHoni- 
leilalter,  Leipeic.  1868;  J.  Harrison,  A  luuvr  lo  Dr.  Puaey** 
ChaUeni/e  rewpeclina  the  Durtniu  iif  Ar  Rral  Prtemrx,  2 
vo[4..  London.  1871  (Anglican  Law-ehurch);  J.  Uaek- 
naught,  Cana  Domini,  ib.  1878  (on  the  doctrine  of  the 
AnglicBD  Church);  H,  Schulta,  Zvr  Ldirt  torn  heiltatn 
AbindmaJU,  Gotha.  1886;  L.  lAoioni,  The  Namee  of  Ike 
Eachariet.  Dublin.  1887;  J.  P.  Lilley.  The  Lord'e  Supper. 
...  if*  Origin,  f/ature  and  [/»,  Edinbtir^h.  I8B1:  F.  L. 
Item,  OpferduB-akler  der  EueharieHe  narh  der  LOire  dir 
Viier  der  drci  er.lm  JahrhanderU.  Paderboni.  1802: 
J.  R.  Miloe.  Doctrine  and  Prariire  s/  Uti  Eudiariml.  London. 
1S9S;  J.  Wilpert.  FraUio  panii.  Die  iOtttle  Darileltvng 
det  eucharietiechen  Opfer,  in  drr  "  Capdia  Gnera."  Fni- 
buTf.  1805:  J.  Emend,  Die  eranaetitehen  druUdirn  ilet- 
•en  5ii  fu  L-uOurt  Drulaehrr  Metir.  GOIIingen.  1896:  J. 
Behringer,  Die  AeiiiiW  Kommunion  in  ihrm  Wirkvncen, 
RfVBnsburg.  1898;  A.  Naegle.  Die  ExKharitti^ehre  dee 
...  J.  Ckryioelumue,  Freiburg,  1900:  V.  Schmiit.  Die 
Verheiieuneder  Euckarieheleidtn  Fabrn,  WOriburg.  1900: 
C.  Gor«,  The  Body  of  ChriMl;  an  Inquiry  inia  the  Inelilu- 
lion  and  DoolHne  of  HUv  CommuRiun.  London.  1001 ;  W. 
OatRnann,  Dae  eucharieliiehe  Opfrr  nach  da  Lrhrr  dn- 
aUern  SdioUutik.  Freiburg.  1901;  A.  G.  Uortimer.  Euehar- 
ietie  Sacrifice;  hi4lariml  and  Iheolaiiieal  InvenlioaHim  tf 
the  eaerificial  Cunreplion  ...  in  the  Cai/uAie  Cfiurdk, 
London,  1901;  R.  U.  Adanuon.  Chriilian  Doctrine  itf  Ihe 
I^rnft  Supper,  Edinburgh,  1005;  J.  C.  Hedley.  The  Holy 
Euchariil,  Landon,  1007. 
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mon Prayer.  London,  1863;  F.  Hall,  Faeliao  Rec^iHon  of 
the  BUofd  Sacrament,  ib.  1882:  J.  W.  Kempr.  Bcterra- 
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New  York.  1892:  J.  Hughes-Gamea,  Eoening  Communion, 
London,  1894;  R.  V.  Bury,  J'inun  earTamenli:  crititol 
Eramination  of  the  Nature  of  the  Wine  of  Ihe  Holy  Com- 
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LORD'S   TABLE.     See  ,\ltah,  III.,  2,  §  2. 

LORETO,  lo-r6'to:  The  most  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  Italy,  and  the  principal  seat  for  that 
country  of  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is 
silnattNi  14  m.  s.e.  of  Ancona  on  the  road  to  Fermo, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  possession  of  what  is  alleged 
to  be  the  house  of  the  Virgin,  transporled  thither 
from  Nazareth  by  angels.  The  legend,  although 
its  first  mention  in  literature  is  found  in  Ftaviua 
Blondus  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
seems  to  have  grown  up  at  the  end  of  the  crusading 
period.  In  its  developed  form,  as  found  in  Bap- 
tista  MantuanuB  (1.576)  and  on  a  tablet  on  the 
wall  of  the  church  cited  by  Matthias  Bemeggcr  in 
161S,  it  asaerts  that  this  is  the  actual  portion  of 
the  dwelling  of  Mary  at  Nazareth  in  whitih  she  was 
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bom  and  brought  up  Kad  received  the  angelic  mes- 
tag»,  in  which  she  lived  aSter  the  oacenBion  of  her 
Son.  Toe  apostles,  then,  the  I^end  goes  on, 
made  a  church  of  it;  St.  Luke  decorated  it  with  b. 
wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  in 
her  &nnG;  and  it  was  continuously  used  for  wor- 
ship until  the  full  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Then,  to  save  it  from  destruction  by  the  unbe- 
lievers, angels  appeared,  caught  it  up  into  the  air, 
and  deposited  it  first  at  Raunitza  in  northern  Dal- 
■natia,  betwmn  Flume  and  Tersalo  <r291).  Itfl 
genuineness  was  accredited  by  the  healing  of  Home 
sick  people  who  prayed  within  it  and  by  an  appa- 
rition of  the  Virgin  to  Bishop  Alexander  of  Ter- 
sato.  who  was  himself  miraculounly  healed  of  a 
long  illness.  Three  years  later  the  angels  again 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Italy  (Dec.  10,  1294)  setting  it  down  in  a  wood  be- 
loniriDg  to  a  pious  woman  named  Laureta,  from 
whom  the  ehrine  took  its  name.  It  was  once  more 
removed  a  mile  nearer  to  Recanati,  and  reached  its 
final  leating-plaee  Sept.  7,  1295.  The  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  a  marked  increase  in 
devotion  to  the  ahriiie.  The  earliest  papal  sanction 
of  the  devotion  dates  from  Sixtus  IV.  (14T1),  who, 
as  well  as  Julius  II.  (1507),  uses  the  expression  "as 
it  is  piously  believed  and  the  report  is"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  translation  of  the  house,  Sixtus  V. 
(1587)  founded  a  knightly  order  (Ordo  et  religio 
equitum  Lauretanonun  pontificiorum)  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  pilgrims,  which  as  lat«  as  the  eighteenth 
century  haJd  between  two  and  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. Innocent  XII.  (d,  17(X)}  sanctioned  a  special 
mass  and  office  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto; 
and  other  popes  granted  special  privileges,  which, 
together  with  the  munificent  gifts  of  many  Roman 
Catholic  sovereigns,  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
the  devotion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  less  than  2(H),0(X)  pilgrims  are  suid  to 
have  come  to  Loreto  each  year;  but  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  this  number  had  much  dimin- 
ished, and  in  1707  the  French  troops  carried  off 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  enormous  treasures  of  the 
shrine.  Napoleon,  however,  made  re.ttitution  of  a 
part  of  them  in  1800;  and  since  the  Roman  Catho- 
he  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  annual 
number  of  pilgrims  has  again  exceeded  IO0,0(X). 
The  artistic  decoration  of  the  shrine  was  carried  on 
wiih  great  richness  under  Julius  IL,  Leo.  X.,  Clem- 
ent VIL,  and  Sixtus  V.  Numerous  other  shrines 
intended  as  reproductions  of  this  have  grown  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  attract  many 
pilgrims.  The  Litany  of  Loreto,  consisting  of  a 
long  leriea  of  invocations  of  the  Vii^in  under  various 
titles,  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; the  invocation  Atixilium  Chriiliiinorunt.  ora  pro 
nobis  was  added  in  eotnmemoration  of  the  victory  of 
Lepaoto  in  1571.  The  litany  is  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  Ramon  Catholic  devotions.   (O.  ZbcKLER.) 

Bnajoaatrtrt:  Tb»  account  by  Bkptuts  Muiluanua  ia 
anuinnd  in  lii»  Ojwro.  iv.  Jlfl  nqq,,  Antwerp,  1678.  Cnn- 
«uJt  runber^  B,  Bartoli,  Le  Cloru  iruutloM  dtl  lanluaria 
a  iarrU.  Huvrat^  IT]  3:  Kimo'g  Romanim  at  Uomt.  pp. 
M-107.  New  Vork.  18i2;  P.  Amithi.  Hul.  de  la  dtmeurf 
dilaS.  Vurge  A  Naxarel/L  dant  la  batiiuiu*  dt  LorHt.  pBrin. 
IS80;  V .  G^rn-ll.  Lortla.Ou  Ntw  Namnh.  lj3fAon,\f,WV, 
TKi  LatmllB  MartuaL  Dublin.  1801:  W.  F.  H  GurrBil. 
UniB,  Utr  firm  Niuartlik  and  itt  Jubilei,  London.  lS9fii 
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LORIHER,  GEOHGE  CLAUDE:  American  Bap- 
tLst;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  4,  1838;  d. 
at  Aix-les-BaiiiB  (40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Geneva),  France, 
Sept.  S.  1904.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1856  and  studied  at  neorgetown  College,  Ky.  He 
was  pastor  at  Harrodsburg.  Ky.  (1859);  Faducah 
(1860-ti8);  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1868-70);  Boston 
(1870-79) ;  Chicago  (1879-90) ;  Boston  ( 1891- 
1902);  and  New  Vork  (1002-04).  Ho  was  the 
author  of:  Under  tlie  Evergreens  (Boston,  n.  d.); 
Great  Confiirrt:  DiscoTirae  concerning  Baptists  and 
Religious  Belie/  (1877);  Isms  old  and  new  (Chicago, 
I88I);  Jtsus,  the  World's  Saviour  (1883);  Studies 
in  Soa'al  Life  (1886);  Baptists  in  History  (Boston, 
1893);  Argument  Jar  Christianitij  (Philadelphia, 
1894);  Mesaagen  of  Today  to  Ihe  Men  of  Tomorrow 
(1896);  Chriatianit;/  and  the  Social  StaU  (1898); 
Christianiiy  in  the  IBth  Century  (1900);  Mailer  of 
Millions  (New  York,  1903);  and  The  Modem  Crisis 
in  Religion  (1904);  and  edited  the  People's  BOiU 
History  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  1896). 

LORIUER,  PETER;  English  Presbj-terian;  b. 
in  Edinburgh  June  27,  1812;  d.  at  Whitehaven 
(36  m.  s.w.  of  CarlUle),  Cumberland,  July  29,  1879. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  master  builder  who  occupied 
a  good  position  in  his  native  city.  He  received  the 
elements  of  his  education  at  George  Hcriot's  Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  from  the  hospital 
to  Edinburgh  LlniversJty.  Here  he  passed  through 
the  classes  of  the  arts  curriculum  with  much  credit, 
and  also  took  his  theological  course,  the  professor 
of  divinity  at  the  time  being  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
to  whom,  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Lorimer  always  acknowl- 
edged the  highest  obligations.  In  1836  he  was  or- 
dained as  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
River  Terrace,  London,  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  1843,  with  his  congregation,  he 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free  Church.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical 
criticism  in  the  theological  college  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  newly  established  in 
London,  and  in  1878  he  was  made  principal.  His 
most  important  nritings  are:  a  life  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  (Edinburgh,  1857),  the  first  of  a  pro- 
jected series  of  works  on  the  precursors  of  Knox; 
The  Scottish  Reformation  (London,  1860);  J»hn 
Knox  an-i  the  Chvrch  of  England  (1875),  founded  on 
the  Knox  papers  preserved  among  the  Morrice 
manuscripla;  two  lectures  on  The  Eiidenlial  Value 
of  the  Early  E/nxtUt  of  St.  Paul  (1874);  The 
Evidence  to  Christianity  Arising  from  its  Adaptation 
to  All  the  Deeper  Wants  of  the  Human  Heart  (1875); 
and  a  translation  with  notes  of  vol.  i  (containing 
Wyclit's  pereonal  history)  of  G.  V.  Lechler's  Jo- 
hann  von  Wiclif  und  die  Vorgeschichle  der  Reformor- 
lion  {John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Predecessors,  2 
voU.,  London,  1878;  new  eds.  1881,  1884). 

W.  LBut,  revised  by  Henry  C^wan. 
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LOS  VOH  ROIL 

Origin  of  Movemant  (|  1). 
Austria  (I  3). 

CSennany  and  Franee  (|  3). 
Other  Countries  (|  4). 
Influence  of  "  Moderniom  **  (|  6). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  recent 
religious  life  has  been  the  growing  movement  away 
from  Rome  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
half  century.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
I.  Origin  of  nineteenth  century  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
Movement  questioned  that  the  boimds  of  Protes- 
tantism and  Romanism  were  finally 
settled  and  that  a  new  Reformation  was  not  to  be 
looked  for.  But  the  middle  of  the  century  saw  a 
great  intellectual,  political,  and  religious  awaken- 
ing which  was  destined  to  have  unexpected  results 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  It  became  impossible 
to  maintain  the  persecuting  laws  against  Protes- 
tants which  characterised  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  and  these  laws  gradually  disappeared  or 
were  mitigated,  and  mission  work  'began.  These 
missions  have  been  carried  on  with  varying  suc- 
cess, partly  by  the  small  native  Protestant  Churches, 
partly  by  missionary  societies  in  England,  America, 
and  Germany.  But  the  movement  away  from 
Rome  has  not  been  due  entirely  or  even  mainly  to 
these  missionary  efforts.  It  has  been  due  to  move- 
ments of  various  kinds  inside  the  Church  of  Rome 
itself.  The  growth  of  political  liberty  made  men 
dissatisfied  with  the  despotism  of  the  Vatican;  and 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  characterised 
in  the  political  sphere  by  a  fierce  struggle  between 
absolutism  and  democracy,  so  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world  there  was  a  similar  struggle  between  ultra- 
montanism  and  the  desire  for  greater  freedom  and 
elasticity  of  organization.  In  the  political  world 
democracy  triumphed,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  ul- 
tramontanism  won  the  day,  and  the  result  of  its 
victory  was  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  decree  of 
papal  infallibility  (see  Vatican  Council).  Owing 
to  the  reluctance  of  DoUinger  (q.v.)  to  create  a 
schism  and  to  the  cowardice  of  some  of  the  bishops 
who  fought  in  the  council  against  the  decree,  but 
accepted  it  when  it  had  passed,  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  did  not  begin  its  career  with  numbers  at  all 
as  large  as  were  expected;  but  it  has  continued  its 
course  with  a  hopeful  future  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Switserland,  and  Austria,  and  with  a  few  followers 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  Its  friendship  for 
Protestantism  has  drawn  it  more  and  more  away 
from  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Romanism, 
and  in  some  places  it  serves  as  a  temporary  spir- 
itual resting-place  for  those  who  are  discontented 
with  Rome,  but  not  yet  prepared  for  the  decisive 
step  of  adopting  a  thoroughly  Evangelical  Protes- 
tantism.   See  Old  Catholics. 

A  movement  away  from  Rome  which  was  at  first 

very  promising,  but  in  the  end  proved  more  or  less 

abortive,  was  that  known  as  German  Catholicism 

(q.v.).    The   remains   of   this   move- 

2.  Austria,  ment  are  associated  with  the  Union  of 

Free    Religious    Congregations.    This 

promising  movement  failed  for  want  of  a  sufficiently 

vital  religious  and  Evangelical  element  and  from 

the  excessive  predominance  of  the  political  factor 


(see  Freb  Congregationb  in  Gbrmant).  The 
German-speaking  Roman  Catholics,  who  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  these  two  movements,  have  re- 
cently given  birth  to  a  movement  much  more  im- 
portant than  either  of  them,  the  "  Los  von  Rom  " 
movement  in  Austria.  For  a  long  time  there  has 
been  a  considerable  alienation  of  both  the  German 
and  Slav  inhabitants  of  Austria  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  its  services,  but  whether  this  would  have 
led  to  a  movement  toward  Protestantism  and  what 
form  such  a  movement  might  have  taken  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.  The  actual  initiation  of  the 
movement  toward  Protestantism  was  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  racial  and  political  influences  which 
can  only  be  referred  to  here.  The  war  of  1866  with 
Prussia  had  transferred  the  leadership  of  the  Ger- 
man states  to  that  state,  and  eventually,  after  the 
defeat  of  France,  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire,  from  which  Austria  was  excluded. 
This  loss  of  political  position  and  power  was  keenly 
felt  by  the  Austrian  Germans,  who  saw  themselves 
displaced  by  a  new  Protestant  power  from  the  posi- 
tion they  had  occupied  for  ages,  and  the  explana- 
tion that  forced  itself  on  many  minds  was  that 
Romanism  had  sapped  the  vigor  of  their  race. 
Their  resentment  against  Rome  was  intensified  by 
the  attitude  Rome  assmned  in  the  racial  struggk^ 
between  Germans  and  Slavs.  Having  found  France 
an  inefiPectual  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  its 
political  aims,  the  Vatican  began  to  throw  its  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  the  Slavs  against  the  Gei^ 
mans  in  order  to  build  up  a  strong  Slav  Catholic 
power  on  which  it  could  depend.  Bitter  anti- 
Roman  political  feeling  was  excited  by  this,  and 
at  length  on  Nov.  5,  1898,  SchOnerer,  the  leader  of 
the  German  National  Party,  made  an  appeal  for  a 
secession  from  Rome,  issuing  the  watchword  by 
which  it  has  been  since  known,  **  Los  von  Rom," 
i.e..  Away  from  Rome,  or  Free  from  Rome.  The 
movement  has  been  pronounced  purely  a  political 
maneuver,  but  this  entirely  misrepresents  its 
character.  The  possibility  of  the  political  move- 
ment arose  out  of  the  religious  dissatisfaction  that 
existed,  and  many,  even  at  the  b^^inning,  came 
out  under  the  cover  of  the  political  passion  of  the 
moment,  whose  impelling  motive  was  religious. 
The  political  element  began  rapidly  to  recede  into 
the  background,  and  after  two  or  three  years  be- 
came entirely  subordinate,  till  eventually  it  almost 
disappeared.  In  this  transformation  from  the 
political  to  the  religious  a  very  deep  influence  has 
been  exercised  by  the  celebrated  novelist  Peter 
Rosegger,  who  has  shown  deep  interest  in  the 
movement,  though  remaining  Nominally  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  secessions  have  taken  place  almost 
entirely  from  the  German-speaking  portions  of  the 
population.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
Czech  portions  of  Bohemia  consider  that  the  con- 
ditions exist  for  an  important  movement  from 
Rome,  but  for  the  present  the  priests  have  succeeded 
in  utilising  the  strong  racial  hatred  to  prevent  it 
by  teaching  their  flocks  that  Protestantism  is  a 
German  religion  and  to  become  Protestants  is  to 
be  Germanised.  The  converts  have  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  two  Protestant  confessions  recog- 
nised by  the  government,  the  Augsbuig  or   the 
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Helvetic,  mainly  the  former,  or  the  Old  Catholic 
Church.  Up  to  the  end  of  1908  over  51,000  had 
become  Protestants  and  about  16,000  Old  Catho- 
licsy  besides  a  large  number  that  worship  in  the 
Protestant  churches  who  are  prevented  by  fear  of 
persecution  from  publicly  enrolling  themselves  as 
Protestants.  The  conversions  to  Protestantism 
have  during  the  past  few  years  remained  steadily 
about  4,500  annually,  and  the  movement  shows  no 
sign  of  abating.    See  Austria. 

In  the  German  Empire  (see  Germany)  there  has 

been  a  growing  movement  away  from  Rome  for 

many  years  while  the  conversions  to  Romanism 

have  shown  very  slight  increase.     In 

3.  Ger-     the  year  1890  3,105  Roman  Catholics 
many  and  became  Protestants,  in  1895  3,895,  in 

France.  1900  6,143,  in  1905  9,339;  whUe  in  the 
same  years  the  conversions  to  Roman- 
ism were  respectively  554,  568,  I'Ol,  and  793.  In 
the  seventies  the  gains  and  losses  of  Protestantism 
were  about  equal.  Mixed  marriages,  which  at  one 
time  used  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  result  al- 
most invariably  in  gains  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
now  generally  mean  gains  to  Protestantism.  The 
losses  in  Germany  from  this  cause  alone  for  recent 
years  have  been  estimated  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
authority  as  over  100,000,  and  the  entire  losses  for 
the  nineteenth  century  as  at  least  a  million.  The 
revolt  from  Rome,  though  difiPerent  in  its  nature, 
has  been  no  less  marked  in  France.  It  has  there 
led  to  a  considerable  secession  among  the  ranks  of 
the  priests.  In  1895  Andr^  Bounder,  an  able  priest 
in  the  south  of  France,  abandoned  the  Roman 
Church,  and  became  two  years  later  minister  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  S^vres-Bellevue.  He  started 
a  paper,  Le  Ckritien  Franfois,  which  soon  obtained 
a  large  circulation  among  the  French  priests,  and 
through  it  he  became  the  leader  of  an  extensive 
revolt  of  the  priests  of  France,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  recent  religious  movements. 
His  aim  at  first  was  the  formation  of  a  National 
Catholic  Church,  free  from  the  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tions of  Rome.  The  course  of  events  has  convinced 
him  of  the  futility  of  hoping  for  a  reformed  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  he  is  now  working  not  for  the 
organization  of  such  a  national  Church,  but  for  the 
conversion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestantism. 
His  pi4>er  has  at  the  same  time  changed  its  title  to 
Le  Ckritien.  A  somewhat  similar  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  another  converted  priest,  Comeloup,  in 
connection  with  his  paper  Le  PrHre  converti.  When 
the  Separation  Act  was  passed  (1905)  M.  Meillon, 
Coroeloup's  successor,  plunged  into  an  agitation  for 
the  formation  of  "  Associations  cultueUes "  by 
priests,  and  the  consequent  organization  of  an  in- 
dependent national  Church,  but  the  attempt  failed. 
M.  IDeillon's  work  has  been  taken  up  with  more  suc- 
eess  by  M.  Revoyre  and  his  paper  Le  ChrHien  Libre, 
There  are  no  authentic  statistics  of  the  secessions 
from  the  priesthood,  but  those  who  are  well  in- 
formed believe  that  they  amount  to  over  a  thou- 
sand, perhaps  not  far  short  of  1,500.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  have  become  Protestants  and  some 
of  them  are  working  as  pastors  and  Evangelists. 
Many  have  lapsed  from  Christian  belief,  but  felt 
unable  to  continue  preaching  a  creed  they  had 


ceased  to  hold,  and  have  turned  to  civil  life.  The 
growth  of  Protestantism  among  the  French  people 
in  nimibers  and  influence  has  been  considerable, 
but  in  the  absence  of  religious  statistics  it  can  not 
be  accurately  estimated.  Leading  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  not  blind  to  its  reality,  and  have  begun  to 
speak  in  alarm  of  "  the  Protestant  peril."  This 
new  movement  from  Rome,  like  that  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  closely  associated  with  a 
fight  with  the  monasteries.  This  struggle  has 
reached  a  crisis  first  in  France  and  has  there  issued 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  greater  nimiber  of  them 
and  the  transfer  of  the  education  of  the  people  to 
government  schools.  The  attitude  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  toward  the  monasteries  and  the  schools 
convinced  the  leading  French  statesmen  that  it 
was  necessary  to  disestablish  that  Church,  and  an 
act  for  that  purpose  was  carried  in  1905.  It  was 
thought  that  this  act  would  lead  to  a  secession  of 
those  priests  and  congregations  who  were  restive 
under  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  the  pro- 
vision that  the  associations  to  which  the  Church 
property  was  transferred  must  be  in  connection 
with  the  general  organization  of  the  form  of  wor^ 
ship  they  propose  to  secure,  prevented  to  a  laige 
extent  the  occurrence  of  a  schism.  The  pope  re- 
fused to  allow  the  formation  of  the  proposed  asso- 
ciations for  the  management  of  the  churches  and 
other  ecclesiastical  property.  Consequently  the 
State  seized  the  presbyteries,  seminaries,  and  other 
buildings,  and  many  of  these  have  been  put  to 
secular  uses.  The  Vatican  apparently  assumed 
that  the  government  would  also  close  the  churches 
and  thereby  cause  a  reaction  on  the  plea  of  relig- 
ious persecution.  But  the  government  has  not 
done  so,  and  the  priests  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  services,  but  the  State  endowments 
which  were  to  have  continued  for  four  years  have 
ceased  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to 
accept  the  act.  Some  two  or  three  himdred  congre- 
gations have  formed  associations  and  have  thereby 
set  the  papal  decision  at  defiance.  These  may  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  wider  schism  on  those  lines,  but  the 
outlook  in  that  direction  is  not  encouraging. 

There  is  not  space  to  follow  the  movement  in 
detail  through  the  different  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries.    In  Belgium  there  is  a  vigorous  and  growing 

mission  church,  almost  exclusively 
4.  Other  composed  of  converts  from  Roman- 
Countries,  ism  and  their  children.     In  Italy  the 

last  half-century  has  seen  a  great  re- 
vival of  the  Waldensian  Church  and  the  spreading 
of  its  organization  and  activities  all  over  the  pen- 
insula, as  well  as  the  prosecution  of  mission  work 
by  different  English  and  American  churches.  In 
Spain  there  was  a  promising  revolt  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  immediately  after  the  granting  of 
liberty  of  worship  in  1868,  but  it  was  soon  arrested 
and  since  then  the  work  of  Protestantism  has  been 
the  slow  and  often  discouraging  gathering  of  units. 
But  during  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  fre- 
quent manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
papal  domination,  and  a  growing  agitation  against 
the  power  of  the  monasteries.  Even  Portugal  has 
begun  to  move;  greater  liberty  has  been  granted, 
and  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  has  al- 
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lowed  the  unreserved  distribution  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  former  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  been  moving  more  rapidly  than  their  mother 
countries.  Most  encouraging  mission  work  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  republics  of  South 
and  Central  America,  especially  by  the  churches 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  power  of  Rome  in 
those  countries  is  rapidly  decaying.  In  BrazU,  for 
a  long  time  one  of  the  most  hopeless  fields,  very  re- 
markable progress  is  being  made  in  recent  years. 
In  many  respects  the  PhiHppines,  since  they  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  have  pre- 
sented the  most  remarkable  revolt  from  Rome  of 
modem  times.  Under  the  leadership  of  AgHpay  an 
Independent  National  Philippine  Church  has  been 
organized,  which  will  probably  grow  into  a  vigors 
OUB  Protestant  conununion.  It  claims  at  present 
to  have  the  support  of  about  half  the  population. 
In  Canada  and  among  the  French  Canadians  in  the 
United  States  the  work  inaugurated  by  Chiniquy 
has  been  most  successful,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
there  are  now  over  30,000  French-Canadian  Prot- 
estants in  Canada  and  at  least  40,000  in  the  United 
States.  The  exodus  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
among  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  and 
their  descendants  has  been  very  great,  and  Roman 
Cathohc  authorities  estimate  that  they  have  lost 
in  this  way  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions. 
It  is  known  that  in  England  Rome  lb  losing  by 
tens  of  thousands.  The  number  of  English  Roman 
CathoUcs,  when  Irish  and  foreigners  are  excluded, 
18  very  small. 

But  the  hope  of  a  revolt  from  Rome  is  probably 
derived  by  many  more  from  the  progress  of  Mod- 
ernism (q.v.)  inside  that  Church  than  from  any  other 
cause.  This  movement  is  wide-spread 
5.  Influ-  and  varied  in  its  character.  It  in- 
ence  of  eludes  men  like  the  late  Professor 
"Modem-  Schell  in  Germany,  Professors  Ehi^ 
ism."  hardt  and  Wahrmund  in  Austria, 
Murri,  Graf,  Semeria,  Minocchi,  and 
Fogazzaro  in  Italy,  Loisy  and  Houtin  in  France, 
Tyrrell  in  England,  some  of  them  men  who  recog- 
nize the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  scholasti- 
cism of  Aquinas  with  the  philosophical  conceptions 
of  the  present  day,  men  who  desire  to  reconcile  the 
Church  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  their  time,  men 
who  desire  to  bring  the  Church  into  living  contact 
with  the  great  social  movements  of  the  present  day 
and  thereby  infuse  a  Christian  spirit  into  these 
movements,  men  who  feel  compelled  to  accept  the 
results  of  modem  criticbm  of  the  Bible  and  to  hold 
these  independently  of  the  antiquated  standpoint 
of  the  Vatican,  and  men  who  wish  to  see  a  more 
Christian  and  a  less  political  spirit  brought  into  all 
the  activities  of  the  Church.  All  such  find  them- 
selves in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  supreme 
authorities  of  their  Church.  Murri,  Minocchi,  and 
Loisy  have  been  excommunicated  by  the  Vatican, 
and  Tyrrell  died  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  The 
future  alone  can  tell  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  It 
is  diflScult  to  see  how  they  can  permanently 
retain  their  position  in  a  Church  whose  head  is 
'*  infallible "  and  whose  decisions  are  given 
promptly  and  unmistakably  against  them.  Also 
see  Modernism.  John  A.  Bain. 
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LOSERTH,  15'zftrt,  JOHANN:  Austrian  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Fulneck  (a  village  near  Neutitschein, 
26  m.  e.n.e.  of  Prerau),  Moravia,  Sept.  1,  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna 
(Ph.D.,  1870),  and  after  being  a  gynmasial  pro- 
fessor in  Vienna  (1871-75)  was  professor  of  gen- 
eral history  at  the  newly  founded  University  of 
Czemowitz  until  1893,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
present  position  of  professor  of  history  at  Graz. 
He  has  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
early  Bohemian  history,  the  Wyclif  and  Hussite 
movements,  and  the  history  of  Anabaptism  and  the 
Counter-Reformation.  Among  his  numerous  pub- 
lications, special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Beitrage  zur  Geachichte  der  hussitischen 
Bewegung  (5  parts,  Vienna,  1877-94);  Husa  und 
Widif  (Prague,  1884;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  J.  Evans, 
Wydif  and  Huss,  London,  1884);  Die  Stadt  Wald- 
shut  und  die  vorderosterreichieche  Regierung  1623- 
1626  (Vienna,  1891);  Der  Anabaptiemua  in  Tirol 
(1893);  BdUhasar  Hubmaier  und  die  Anf&nge  der 
Wiederiaufe  in  Mdhren  (Brilnn,  1893);  Studien  zur 
englischen  Kirchenpolitik  im  vierzehrUen  Jahrhundert 
(2  parts,  Vienna,  1894-1907);  Der  Communismus 
der  mdhrischen  WiederUiufer  im  aechzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert  (1895);  Die  steirische  Religianspazifikation 
(Graz,  1896);  Der  Sankt  Pauler-Formular,  Brief e 
und  Urkunden  aua  der  Zeit  Kdnig  WenzeU  //., 
(Prague,  1896) ;  Erzherzog  Karl  II.  und  die  Frage 
der  Errichtung  eines  Klosterratea  fiir  Innerdsterreich 
(Vienna,  1897);  Die  Reformation  und  Gegenreforma- 
turn  in  den  innerosterreichischen  Ldndem  im  seek- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (Stuttgart,  1898);  Die  Salz- 
burger  Provinzialsynode  von  1649  (Vienna,  1898); 
and  Geschichte  dee  epdteren  MittekUters,  1197-1492 
(Munich,  1903).  He  has  likewise  edited  for  the  Wy- 
clifife  Society  Wyclif 's  De  ecclesia  (London,  1886); 
Sermones  (4  vols.,  1887-90);  De  eucharietia  tractaiua 
major  (1892);  Opus  Evangelicum  (4  vols.,  1895-96); 
De  civUi  dominie  (4  vols.,  1900-04),  De  poteekUe  papa 
(1907);  and  Daa  Archiv  des  Houses  Stubenberg  (Gras, 
1908)  as  well  as  the  collection  of  acts  and  correspond- 
ence for  the  history  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in 
Inner  Austria  under  the  Archdukes  Karl  H.  and 
Ferdinand  II.  in  the  Fonies  rerum  Austriacarumf 
vols.  1.,  Iviii.,  Ix.  (Vienna,  1898-1907). 

LOT:  The  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of  Abram. 
According  to  the  story  in  Genesis,  in  his  migration 
from  Haran  to  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Abram  was 
accompanied  by  Lot  (Gen.  xii.  4),  but  afterward 
Lot  separated  from  Abram  (xiii.  1  sqq.),  and  set- 
tled in  the  plain  of  Jordan  at  Sodom,  where  he  was 
taken  captive,  but  was  liberated  by  Abram  (xiv. 
1  sqq.).  He  incurred  still  more  danger  in  the  ca- 
tastrophe brought  by  God  upon  the  vale  of  Siddim 
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(xviii.-xix.)-     The   angels,    appointed    to    investi- 
gate the  iniquity  of  the  Sodomites,  were  hospitably 
received  by  Lot,  who  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
hospitality  was  even   ready  to  sacrifice  his  own 
family,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Sodomites,  in 
their  lust,  trampled  under  foot  the  rights  of  the 
strangers.     So  the  angels  protected  the  family  of 
the  righteous  Lot  and  rescued  them  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Sodom.     Lot's  sons-in-law  mocked  at  the 
warning  and  stayed  in  the  city.     Lot  himself  had 
to  be  torn  away  by  force  (xix.  16  sqq.).     Lot  was 
bidden  not  to  look  about  him,  neither  to  rest  till 
he  came  to  the  mountains.     But  this  was  beyond 
his  strength,  so  he  begged  leave  to  remain  in  Zoar, 
according  to  Gen.  xiii.  10,  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  vale  of  Siddim.     Lot's  wife  could  not  refrain 
from  looking  back,  and  by  thus  transgressing  that 
express  prohibition    she  brought    about   her  own 
punishment,  for  she  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 
(This  detail  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  so  saturated  with  salt  that  its 
vapor  deposits  a  salty  crust  on  surrounding  ob- 
jects.)    Hence  she  stood  conspicuous,  a  pillar  of 
salt  on  the  shore  (Luke  xvii.  32;    cf.  Wisdom,  x. 
7;   Josephus,  An/.,  I.,  xi.  4). 

The  judgment  is  described  as  a  rain  of  fire  and 
brimstone  (cf.  Ps.  xi.  6;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  whole  region  became  deso- 
late. That  the  latter  was  a  historic  event  is 
undoubted.  It  profoundly  impressed  the  surround- 
ing peoples,  and  was  borne  in  mind,  especially  in 
Israel,  throughout  all  ages  as  a  remarkable  divine 
judgment  (cf.  Deut.  xxix.  22;  Amos  iv.  11;  Hos. 
xi.  8;  Isa.  i.  9,  iii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  14;  Zeph. 
ii.  9).  The  classic  writers  also  speak  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Strabo,  xvi.  2,  knows  of  thirteen  cities 
that  were  destroyed  in  that  region;  whereas  he 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  sea  to  earthquakes,  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  hot  springs  of  both  asphalt 
and  brimstone.  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  7,  tells  of  a 
monstrous  fire  that  swept  this  district,  kindled  by 
lightning.  Even  the  geographical  nature  of  the 
Dead  Sea  might  vouch  for  that  violent  eruption  of 
destructive  elements:  at  all  events,  to  render  it 
more  easily  conceivable.  See  Palestine.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  according 
to  which  only  the  valley  plain  was  stricken  by  the 
shower,  that  the  surrounding  mountain  ranges  ex- 
hibit no  traces  of  volcanic  disturbance.  The  Dead 
Sea,  to  be  sure,  did  not  owe  its  original  existence  to 
the  catastrophe;  it  was  then,  however,  that  the 
southern  tract  of  the  sea  subsided.  Lot  did  not 
stay  in  Zoar,  but  went  up  into  the  mountains  with 
his  two  daughters,  and  Uved  there  in  a  cave.  His 
daughters  thinking  they  could  obtain  no  husbands 
in  that  isolated  situation,  unlawfully  contrived  to 
get  offspring  of  their  father  by  stealth:  a  circum- 
stance recalled  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  names  Moab 
and  Ammon  (Gen.  xix.  38).  However,  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  story  is  possibly  taken  from  the  genea- 
logical tradition  of  Moab  and  Anunon,  since  in  the 
estimation  of  primitive  antiquity,  it  was  of  so  high 
importance  for  a  woman  to  obtain  posterity  that  in 
order  to  achieve  this  end  she  would  not  scruple  even 
at  incest,  and  that  in  fact  people  would  regard  such 
oooduct  of  the  tribal  mothers  even  in  a  heroic  light. 


As  touching  the  entire  scope  and  content  of  the 
story  of  Lot,  the  same  is  no  product  of  Jewish 
fancy,  but  rather  arose  from  the  tradition  which 
was  a  common  heritage  of  Abraham's  people,  and 
one  very  tenacious  of  local  recollections.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  relation  harmonizes  with  that 
patriarchal  era  when  those  simpler  Semitic  pastoral 
tribes  contrasted  to  advantage,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  hospitality,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ca- 
naanitic  towns;  and  the  most  devout  of  them  were 
s  upposed  to  enjoy  more  immediate  conversation  with 
the  deity  than  was  later  the  case  with  the  people  of 
God  themselves.  For  description  of  the  region  see 
Moab;  Palestine.  C.  von  Orelli. 

Bibliography:  The  commentaries  on  Genesis  deal  with  the 
subject,  as  do  some  of  the  works  on  Old  Testament  the- 
ology. Consult:  DB,  iii.  160-162;  EB,  iii.  2824-25; 
JE,  viii.  186-186.  The  Koran  has  many  passafces  which 
embody  traditions,  partly  of  Talmudic  origin,  regarding  Lot. 

LOTS,  HEBREW  USE  OF. 

Urim  and  Thummim  ((  1). 
Methods  of  Employment  ($2). 
The  Lot  in  Common  Life  (S  3). 

Apart  from  prophecy,  the  lot  takes  the  first  place 
in  ancient  Israel  as  a  means  of  seeking  counsel  of 
the  deity.     In  early  times  there  existed   various 

methods  of  casting  lots,  as  by  means 

I.  Urim     of   wooden   staves   or   arrows    (rhab- 

and         domancy,  Hos.  iv.  12;    cf.  Ezek.  xxi. 

Thummim.  21),  employed  also  by  Babylonians  and 

by  Arabs.  But  this  and  other  meth- 
ods of  questioning  the  deity  (necromancy,  the  con- 
juration of  spirits,  etc.)  gradually  fell  into  disre- 
pute as  heathenish  magic,  and  the  only  legitimate 
form  in  the  religion  of  Yahweh  was  that  practised 
by  the  priest,  the  casting  of  lots  by  means  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  (q.v.).  The  way  in  which 
these  lots  were  handled  shows  that  they  stood  in 
the  closest  connection  with  the  priestly  Ephod 
(q.v.).  When  therefore  Saul  or  David  wished  to 
ask  coimsel  of  Yahweh  through  the  casting  of  lots, 
they  said  to  the  priest:  "  Bring  hither  the  ephod  " 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  18,  Septuagint;  A.  V.  "  Bring  hither 
the  ark  of  God  " ;  cf.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7).  From  I  Sam. 
xiv.  37  sqq.,  Septuagint,  it  appears  that  the  two 
lots  bore  the  names  Urim  and  Thummim.  Saul 
prays  before  questioning  the  oracle:  "  If  the  sin  is 
upon  me  or  upon  Jonathan,  let  Urim  appear:  if  it 
is  upon  the  people,  then  let  Thummim  appear  " 
(cf.  S.  R.  Driver,  Hebrew  Text  of  .  .  .  Samuel,  p. 
89,  Oxford,  1890).  The  proper  explanation  of  the 
words  Urim  and  Thummim  is  not  certain:  the 
most  probable  one  is  that  the  two  lots  symbolized 
the  two  divisions  of  the  earth's  rotation,  light  and 
darkness,  life  and  death,  yes  or  no.  Urim  is  light 
or  the  full  moon  or  the  upper- world;  Thummim 
(from  a  word  meaning  perfection)  means  sunset  or 
under- world.  Worn  upon  the  breast,  on  the  high 
priest's  vestment,  Urim  and  Thummim  may  be 
compared  with  the  Babylonian  tablets  of  fate 
which  were  given  to  Marduk,  who  wore  them  upon 
his  oreast. 

Of  what  the  lots  consisted  is  nowhere  stated. 
The  principal  facts  concerning  their  use  appear  in 
several  accounts  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ques- 
tions present  a  simple  alternative  which  the  lot 
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b  expected  to  decide,  Sometiiuee  Ihey  are  simple 
'quMtioaa  to  which  Yahweh  is  expected  to  an- 
swer yea  or  no  (cf.  I  Sam.  ixiii.  9 
2.  Methods  gqq.,  xxx.  8;  11  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19; 
of  Em-  Judges  XX.  23).  At  other  times,  the  lot 
ployment  must  decide  between  two  poaaibilitiea; 
if,  however,  one  possibility  must  be 
determined  from  among  a,  number,  by  the  exclu- 
uon  of  one  possibility  after  another  the  number  ia 
leduced  to  two.  Aa  example  of  this  in  when  Saul 
wuihea  to  discover  among  the  whole  people  the 
guilty  one.  Lot«  are  first  cast  between  the  entire 
ftrmy  on  one  side  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  on  the 
other  (I  Sam.  xiv.  3S  aqq.;  similarly  in  I  Sam.  xx. 
20  sqq.;  Josh.  vii.  16  sqq.).  Hence  the  lots  con- 
sisted of  two  objects  of  some  sort  {staves,  stones, 
or  similar  objects),  one  of  which  signilied  yea  and 
the  other  no.  In  special  cases,  however,  any  ap- 
propriate significance  was  attributed  to  one  or  the 
other.  It  may  possibly  be  concluded  from  II  Sam. 
xiv.  18  sqq.  that  Urim  signified  the  affirmative, 
and  Thummim  the  negative.  Inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  siii  of  Saul  and  Jonathan;  if  Urim  came 
out,  the  sin  was  proved,  if  Tbmnmim  came  out.  It 
signified  a  negative  answer  and  therefore  that  the 
Bin  rested  upon  the  army.  From  the  prophetic 
Imoks  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim were  two  small  idols,  possibly  teraphim,  since 
teraphim  are  oft«n  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  epiiod  (Hoa.  iii.  4;  cf.  Judges  xvii.  5);  they  also 
appear  alongside  of  spirits  and  ghosts  as  employed 
in  the  consultation  of  oracles  (II  Kings  xxiii.  24). 
If  Yahweh  were  angry,  he  did  not  reply;  when, 
from  certain  happenings  during  the  casting  of  the 
Iota,  the  priest  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  divin- 
ity was  not  willing  to  answer,  he  ceased  further 
questioning.  By  II  Sam.  v.  23-24  it  is  indicated 
that  the  priest,  on  his  own  initiative,  added  cer- 
tain explanations  which  he  perhaps  deduced  from 
some  of  the  accompanying  circumstances. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  privile^ 
of  casting  the  lota  belonged  exclusively  to  the  priest, 
whose    characteristic    duties     were    precisely    the 
wearing  of  the  ephod  and  the  casting  of  the  lots. 
In  Deuteronomy  the  care  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  is  designated  aa  an  essential  charge  of  the 
priest  (Deut,  xxxiii.  8).     This  possession  may  have 
contributed    largely    to    make    the    priestly   office 
hereditary,   the  knowledge    and   ability  to  handle 
the  oracle  being  transmitted   from  father   to  son. 
In  ancient  times,  the  casting  of  lots  played   a 
prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the  Israehtes.     It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  often  the  Israelites  sought 
counsel  of  the  deity  in    reference  to 
J,  The      possible    eventualities     just    as    they 
Lot  Id       made  use  of   the  service  of  the  seers 
Common     (cf.  I  Sam.  ix.  6  sqq.).     According  to 
Life,         the   priestly   writer,    Joshua    was   di- 
rected to  ask  an  answer  from  the  lots 
by  means  of  the  priest  (Num.  xxvti,  21;    cf.  Josh. 
ix.  6  sqq.).    In  jurisprudence  also  the  lots  played  a 
part;   in  intricate  cases  they  were  used  to  discover 
the  guilty  (Josh.  vii.  16  sqq.;   I  Sam.  xiv,  3G  sqq.), 
tmd  decisions  in  other  cases  wetB  reached  by  their 
kid  (Eiek.  xxiv.  6;    Prov.  xviii.  18,  xvi,  33;    Matt. 
xxvii.  36).    Aftet  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  his- 


torical narratives  cease  to  mention  the  iota  of  Urim 
and  Thummim;  internal  evidence  favora  the  as- 
sumption that  they  lost  their  importance.  The 
prophets  became  more  and  more  numerous,  and 
it  is  to  them  that,  for  example,  Ahoz  turns  with 
questions  that  David  would  have  sought  to  solve 
by  the  sacred  lots  (I  Kings  xxii,  5).  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  no  longer 
existed  in  the  second  temple.  Alongside  of  the 
liturgical  lots,  secular  lots  (if  this  expression  be 
permitted)  were  always  in  favor;  booty  taken  in 
war  was  always  divided  by  means  of  lots  (Joel  iii. 
3;  Nah.  iii,  10;  Ob.  11).  In  cantrovermies  re- 
garding possession  a  decision  was  reached  by  cast' 
ing  lots  (Prov.  xviii.  18)  and  in  similar  ways  (cf. 
also  Zech,  ii.  1).  The  lots,  usually  small  stones, 
were  shaken  in  the  bosom,  that  is,  in  the  fold  of 
the  dresa  in  front,  until  one  fell  out  (Prov.  xvi. 
33).  At  the  time  of  the  second  t«mple,  the  east- 
ing of  lots  was  still  resorted  to;  for  example,  in  the 
selection  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment {Lev.  xvi,  7-10),  in  the  division  of  the  days 
of  ofRce  among  the  priests  {Luke  i.  9;  cf.  I  Chron. 
xxiv,  5  sqq,),  and  in  apportioning  the  contribution  of 
wood  for  the  altar  (Neh.  x.  34),       I.  Beniingeb. 

BiBLiDQRAPnr:  Conmlt  tbi  literatim  under  Dlvin*TtO!<: 
Ephod:  Usui  and  Thumhih;  the  ■rliclH  uad«  (hoM 
words  in  the  Bible  Dietbneriea:     eliw    tbe  worlu   men- 


LOTZ,  leU,  WILHELM  PHILIPP  FRIEDRICH 
FERDIHAnD:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Caawl 
Apr.  12,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  the  univei^ 
sities  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D,,  1879;  lie.  theol,,  1883) 
and  Gotti:igen,  and  in  1883  became  prival-docent 
at  the  former  institution.  In  the  same  year  be 
went  to  Erlangen  aa  privat-docent  and  tutor,  but 
in  1S84  accepted  a  call  to  Vienna  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Evangel- 
ical theological  faculty.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
full  professorship  there  in  1884,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1^,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  of  professor  of  Old-Testament  exe- 
gesis at  Erlangen,  He  has  written:  Die  Intchriftm 
Tiglaihpiieaer's  I.  in  traniierAiertem  aaayruickem 
Grundlext  mit  Ueberutiung  und  Kommenlar  (Leip- 
sic, 1880);  QuaaHanM  de  hitloria  tabboti  (1883); 
Geachichle  und  Offenbanirtg  im  AUen  Tttlatneni 
(1891);  Die  Bundeiiade  (1001);  Dot  AlU  Tetta- 
meni  und  dit  WiaKtucha/l  (1905);  DU  bOiliaclte  Ur- 
gachichte  in  ihrem  VerhOitnii  zu  den  UneittoQtn 
anderer  V Hiker,  lu  den  igraelititdten  Volkaendhiungen 
und  turn  Oamen  der  HeUigen  StJiri/t  (1907);  and 
H^iiiache  SprachUhre  (1908). 

LOTZE,  let'se,  RUDOLF  HERHAIIII:  Ger- 
man philosopher;  b.  at  Bautzen  (31  m.  e,n,e.  of 
Dresden),  Saxony,  May  21,  1817;  d.  at  Berhn  July 
1,  1881.  He  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  taking  degrees  in  both 
subjects,  and  became  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  there  in  1342,  He  was  called  to  GOt- 
tingen  In  1844,  and  to  Berlin  in  1881,  but  here  he 
was  able  to  lecture  only  a  part  of  one  semester. 
Lotie  was  one  of  the  most  influential  philosophers 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
be  has  many  foUowera,  particularly  among  theo- 
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I.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  his 
speculation  ethical  and  religious  needs  come  into 
their  full  rights.  His  philosophy  represents  a  re- 
action against  the  ideological  pantheism  of  H^gel, 
which  seemed  to  sacrifice  all  individuality  and  va- 
riety in  existence  to  a  formal  and  abstract  scheme 
of  development.  Lotze  characterized  his  philo- 
sophical standpoint  as  teleological  idealism,  and  he 
regarded  ethics  as  the  starting-point  of  metaphys- 
ioB.  While  enforcing  the  mechanical  view  of  na- 
ture, he  sought  to  show  that  mechanism,  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  is  incomprehensible, 
except  as  the  realization  of  a  world  of  moral  ideas. 
Thus,  each  causal  series  becomes  at  the  same  time 
a  teleological  series.  Lotze  worked  out  this  recon- 
ciliation of  mechanism  and  teleology  by  com- 
bining with  the  monads  of  Leibnitz  (q.v.,  }  2)  the 
absolute  substance  of  Spinoza  (q.v.),  in  which  in- 
dividual things  (monads)  are  grounded,  and  through 
whose  all-inclusive  unity  interrelation  is  possible. 
Some  of  Lotze's  more  important  works  are:  Mda- 
phytik  (Leipsic,  1841);  Logik  (1843);  Mediziniache 
Ptyehotogie  oder  Physioiogie  der  Sede  (1852);  Afi- 
krokogmus,  Ideen  tur  Naiurgeachichte  und  Ge- 
sMchU  der  AferuchheU  (3  vols.,  1856-64;  Eng. 
transl.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1885),  his  principal 
work;  Oeachichte  der  Aeathetik  in  Deutschland 
(Munich,  1868);  and  the  unfinished  System  der 
PkHoaophie  (vol.  i.,  Logik,  Leipsic,  1874;  vol.  ii., 
Melapkyeik,  1879;  Eng.  transl.  of  both,  2  parts, 
Oxford,  1884).  After  Lotze 's  death  appeared 
DiktaJU,  notes  from  his  lectures  on  the  various 
philosophical  disciplines  (8  parts,  Leipsic,  1882-84; 
Eng.  transl.  by  G.  T.  Ladd,  Outlines,  6  vols.,  Boston, 
1884-1887);  also  KUine  Schn/ten  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1885-1894).  Hubert  Evans. 

Bibuoorapht:  An  excellent  bibliography,  including  ref- 
ereneea  to  mAteiiAl  which  appeared  in  periodical  litera- 
ture, is  in  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  tiif\PhUowphy  and 
Pwyekoloov,  III..  I  347-350.  Consult:  E.  von  Hart- 
mann,  Lote's  Philotophis,  Leipsic.  1888;  L.  St&hlin, 
Kant,  Loiae  und  RiUdU,  ib.  1888,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh, 
1889;  O.  Vorbrodt,  Pnneipien  d^r  Ethik  und  der  Re- 
Koiof^ffhUoeovhiB  Lotzea,  Dessau,  1891;  H.  Jones,  A 
CriHad  Account  of  ih»  PhUoeophy  of  Lotze,  Glasgow.  1895; 
H.  C.  King,  An  Outline  of  the  Microcoemue  of  Hermann 
Lotae,  Oberlin.  1895;  O.  T.  Ladd.  Lotae'e  Influence  on 
Tkeotoov,  in  The  New  World,  iv  (1895).  401-421;  A. 
Tienes,  Lota^e  Oedanken  au  den  Prinaipienfraoen  der 
Bthik,  Heidelberg.  1896;  W.  WaUace,  Leeturea  and  Ea- 
says  on  Natural  Thadlogy  and  Elhica,  Oxford,  1898;  G. 
Pfepe,  Lotae'e  rsturidss  Weltanaehauuno,  Erlangen.  1899; 
V.  F.  Moore,  Ethical  AapecU  of  Lotae'e  MetaphyeUa.  New 
York,  1901. 

LOUIS  EC :  King  of  France  and  Roman  Catholic 
saint;  b.  at  Poissy  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Paris)  Apr.  25, 
1215;  d.  before  Tunis  Aug.  25,  1270.  His  father, 
Louis  VIII.,  died  when  he  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile  (Nov.  15, 
1226).  His  mother,  a  pious  and  very  capable 
woman,  had  him  educated  by  brothers  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican  orders.  During  the  first 
years  of  his  reign  his  nobles  and  later  the  bishops 
of  the  realm  gave  him  much  trouble,  but  he  at  last 
restored  order  in  his  kingdom. 

In  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
he  undertook  a  crusade  (1248).  In  August  he 
sailed  fof  QypruSy  the  rendeivous  of  the  cnisaden, 


with  an  army  of  40,000.  The  next  spring  he  set 
sail  for  £!gypt,  and  landed  at  Damietta  June  4, 
1249.  He  took  the  town  without  a  blow,  then  de- 
feated a  Mohammedan  army  and  advanced  up  the 
Nile  to  Mansurah,  whence  he  had  to  retreat,  after 
fighting  a  battle  with  the  Saracens.  The  Idng  and 
his  whole  army  were  taken  captive,  but  after  tedi- 
ous negotiations  were  set  free  for  a  laige  ransom. 
With  the  remnant  of  his  army,  scarcely  6,000  men, 
Louis  sailed  to  Acre  and  stayed  in  the  Holy  Land 
four  3rears,  only  returning  to  France  when  recalled 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  whom  he  had  left  as 
regent  (Nov.,  1252).  He  imdertook  a  pilgrimage 
to  Nazareth  in  thankfulness  for  his  release  from 
captivity.  In  1270  he  led  another  crusade  to 
Tunis,  landing  in  July  at  the  site  of  Carthage, 
where  a  pestUence  broke  out  in  his  army  to  which 
the  king  himself  succumbed.  His  son  Philip  III. 
made  peace  with  the  emir  and  returned  to  France, 
carrying  the  ashes  of  his  father. 

Louis  was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIII.,  Aug.  11, 
1297;  his  day  is  Aug.  25.  From  his  earliest  child- 
hood he-  was  of  a  pious  disposition  and  delighted 
in  prayers  and  penances.  Although  naturally 
gentle,  Louis  was  intolerant  toward  heretics  and  in- 
fidels, and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  a  Jew  was  to  strike  him  with 
your  sword.  He  was  also  superstitious;  he  brought 
back  from  the  Holy  Land  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  for  which  he  built  the 
Sadnte-Chapelle  in  Paris.  The  authenticity  of  the 
famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1269  (q.v.)  has  been 
questioned.  In  this  document  he  asserts  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Gallican  Church  against  the  claims 
of  the  pope. 

Bibugobapht:  The  lives  of  Louis  are  very  numerous;  the 
most  noted  is  by  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont.  ed.  J.  de  Gaulle, 
6  vols..  Paris.  1846-61.  Others  are  by  A.  Micnon,  ib. 
1863;  J.  A.  Faure.  2  vols.,  ib.  1886;  F.  P.  G.  Guisot. 
Oreat  Chriatiana  cf  France,  iSt.  Louie  and  Calvin,  London, 
1860;  Hermitte.  ib.  1876;  V.  Verlaque.  ib.  1886;  C.  V. 
Lanslois.  ib.  1886;  H.  Wallon.  2  vols.,  ib.  1887;  M.  Sepet, 
ib.  1808;  M.  H.  F.  Delaborde.  ib.  1800.  Consult  further, 
P.  Viollet,  Lea  ^tahliaaementa  de  S.  Louie,  4  vols.,  ib.  1881- 
1886;  J.  Michelet.  PhUippe-Auffuate  et  S,  Louie,  ib.  n.d.; 
A.  Leooy  de  la  Marche.  S.  Louie,  eon  (fouvemement  et  aa 
politique,  ib.  1887;  E.  Berger.  S,  Louie  et  Innocent  IV., 
ib.  1803;  8.  de  Froissart,  S.  Louie  et  tea  eroiaadee,  ib.  1806; 
M.  Fromman.  Landgraf  Ludwig  III.  der  Fromme,  Jena, 
1007;  and  the  literature  under  Cbusadbs. 

LOURDES:  A  city  of  France  in  the  department 
of  the  Hautes-Pyr^n^,  situated  near  the  river 
Gave-du-Pau  about  22  miles  s.e.  of  Pau.  Lourdes 
was  a  fortified  town  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Ceesars  and  still  possesses  a  chateau  fort.  The  in- 
habitants number  about  5,000.  During  the  last 
half  century  Lourdes  has  become  famous  through- 
out the  Roman  Catholic  world  in  consequence  of 
the  series  of  alleged  apparitions  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  Bemadette  Soubirous,  a  child  of  the  town,  in 
1858.  The  girl,  who  at  that  time  was  fourteen 
3rears  of  age,  is  described  as  being  somewhat  in- 
firm in  health,  and  inferior  both  in  physical  and 
mental  development  to  the  average  child  of  her 
age.  She  belonged  to  a  poor  peasant  family,  and 
was  simple  and  ignorant,  knowing  neither  how  to 
read  nor  write,  and  unable  to  speak  French — her 
language  being  the  patois  of  the  locality.    TIm 
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story  of  the  apparitions,  which  were  seen  only  by 
Bernadette,  is  as  follows:  On  Thursday,  Feb.  11, 
1858,  in  company  with  her  sister  Marie  and  Jeanne 
Abadie,  a  playmate  of  about  the  same  age,  she 
went  to  gather  sticks  for  fire-wood  along  the  banks 
of  the  Gave  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Arriving 
at  a  mill-race  near  a  grotto  in  the  mountain  side, 
the  two  companions  crossed  over,  and  Bemadette, 
intending  to  do  the  same,  remained  behind  a  few 
minutes  in  ordei^  to  remove  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. While  thus  occupied  she  was  startled  by  a 
noise  as  of  a  great  wind,  though  the  atmosphere 
was  at  the  time  quite  calm.  In  a  moment  her  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  a  briar-bush  growing  beneath 
a  kind  of  natural  niche  at  the  opening  of  the  grotto. 
The  bush  seemed  agitated;  a  '*  golden  cloud  "  ap- 
peared above  it,  and  above  tho  cloud  in  front  of 
the  niche  appeared  the  form  of  a  woman.  She  was 
youthful  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  robed  in 
white  with  a  blue  sash  around  her  waist.  Her  feet 
were  bare  but  on  each  was  a  gold-colored  rosette, 
and  in  her  hands  was  a  rosary  of  white  beads 
strung  on  a  golden  chain.  She  smiled  graciously 
and  beckoned  to  Bemadette  to  approach.  The 
latter  obeyed  and  at  the  same  time  began  instinc- 
tively to  recite  her  beads.  The  lady  then  assimied 
an  attitude  of  silent  prayer,  reciting,  however,  with 
Bemadette  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end  of  each 
decad.  In  the  mean  time  the  other  two  com- 
panions had  retumed.  They  were  naturaUy  sur- 
prised to  find  Bemadette  on  her  knees  praying  in 
such  a  place,  and  seeing  nothing  themselves  to  a(s 
count  for  her  enraptured  gaze,  they  laughed  at  her 
and  brought  her  home.  Here  the  experience  was 
treated  as  an  illusion  and  the  girl  was  forbidden  to 
return  to  the  grotto.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
however  (Feb.  14),  she  obtained  permission  to  re- 
visit the  place  in  company  with  a  few  children  of 
her  own  age.  She  again  saw  the  same  vision  and 
soon  went  into  an  ecstasy  from  which  she  was 
aroused  by  a  woman  living  near,  who  was  attracted 
to  the  scene  by  the  other  girls  who,  though  seeing 
nothing,  were  amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  changed 
appearance  of  theu*  companion.  After  this  expe- 
rience she  was  again  restrained  from  going  to  the 
grotto,  but  a  few  ladies  of  the  town  moved  by 
curiosity  brought  her  back  on  Feb.  18.  The  mys- 
terious lady  appeared  as  before,  and  speaking  to 
Bemadette  asked  her  to  return  to  the  place  daily 
for  a  fortnight.  She  promised  to  do  so,  and  on 
the  three  following  days  (Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday)  the  same  experiences  were  enacted  at  the 
grotto  ih  the  presence  of  an  ever-increasing  crowd 
of  spectators.  Nothing  was  seen  by  any  of  them, 
but  they  were  all  deeply  impressed  by  the  ecstatic 
expression  on  the  features  of  the  little  girl.  In- 
deed, so  great  had  become  the  crowd  of  onlookers 
that  the  civil  authorities  saw  fit  to  interfere,  and 
the  day  following  a  couple  of  policemen  were  de- 
tailed to  accompany  Bemadette  to  the  grotto, 
but  on  this  occasion  nothing  was  seen.  The  next 
day,  however,  the  vision  again  appeared  and  also 
on  the  following  day  (Feb.  24)  on  which  occasion 
Bemadette  received  a  command  from  the  lady  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto.     This  she  did  with  her  hands,  and  at  once 


a  stream  of  water  appeared  (the  place  had  previ- 
ously been  perfectly  dry)  which  gradually  increased 
in  volume  imtil  it  became  a  settled  perennial  spring 
furnishing  water  in  abundance  for  the  piscinas  and 
taps  used  by  the  pilgrims  (about  33,(XX)  gallons  per 
day).  The  apparition  was  seen  again  on  Feb.  26, 
and  on  the  27  th,  when  Bemadette  received  the  com- 
mand to  "  go  and  tell  the  priests  to  build  a  chapel  " 
at  the  spot.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  28,  the  experience 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  more  than  2,000 
spectators.  The  phenomenon  recurred  on  the  two 
following  days,  but  on  Mar.  3  nothing  was  seen. 
Mar.  4  was  the  last  of  the  fifteen  days  on  which 
Bemadette  had  promised  to  visit  the  grotto.  A 
multitude  of  15,000  expectant  persons  crowded  about 
the  place;  the  vision  came  as  usual,  but  nothing 
extraordinary  occurred.  Bemadette  retumed  on 
the  following  days  but  nothing  appeared  until  Mar. 
25  (feast  of  the  Annimciation),  when  in  answer  to 
Bemadette's  request  that  the  mysterious  lady  tell 
her  name,  she  received  the  reply:  "  I  am  the  Im- 
maculate Conception."  Twelve  days  passed  with- 
out any  further  manifestation,  but  on  Apr.  7  the 
vision  was  renewed,  and  still  again  three  months 
later,  July  16.  This  was  the  eighteenth  and  last 
apparition.  From  the  outset  the  local  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  held  aloof  and  showed  themselves 
scarcely  less  skeptical  than  the  civil  functionaries. 
Bemadette  was  put  through  long  and  trying  inter- 
rogatory ordeals  on  the  part  of  both,  but  she  main- 
tained her  story  even  to  its  details  without  con- 
tradicting herself  imder  severe  cross-examination, 
and  it  remained  the  conviction  of  her  examiners 
that  she  was  truthful  and  sincere  in  relating  her 
experiences.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting 
that  she  never  sought  notoriety  or  any  pecuniary 
advantage  as  a  result  of  the  visions,  and  besides,  it 
was  freely  admitted  as  inconceivable  that  one  so 
young  and  so  mentally  deficient  could  concoct  and 
successfully  carry  out  a  deceptive  scheme  of  such 
magnitude.  Shortly  after  the  events  above  re- 
lated she  went  to  live  with  the  Hospital  Sisters 
established  in  the  town,  and  it  was  only  when  she 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  that  she  finished  learn- 
ing how  to  read  and  write.  She  later  became  a 
member  of  the  order  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and 
went  to  live  in  the  convent  of  Nevers,  where  she 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Apart  from  the  ap- 
paritions at  the  grotto  she  never  had  any  extraor- 
dinary psychic  experience. 

The  great  sensation  produced  by  the  apparitions, 
and  the  repeated  assertion  that  miracles  were  being 
wrought  at  the  grotto,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
local  church  authorities  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  an  episcopal  conmiission  to  that  effect  was 
appointed  by  Mgr.  Laurence,  bishop  of  Tarbes,  in 
July,  1858.  The  inquiry  referred  not  only  to  the 
apparitions,  but  also  to  the  alleged  miraculous 
occurrences,  and  the  results  were  embodied  in  a 
report  submitted  to  Mgr.  Laurence  four  years  later. 
It  was  favorable  throughout  to  the  miraculous  and 
supematural  character  of  the  episodes,  and  in  Jan., 
1862,  the  bishop  issued  a  decision  to  the  effect 
that:  *'  these  apparitions  have  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  truth,  and  that  the  faithful  are  justified  in 
believing  them  to  be  true.    We  humbly  submit  our 
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decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
who  governs  the  Universal  Church."  No  official 
decision  in  the  matter  has  been  rendered  by  papal 
authority,  but  the  three  popes  Pius  IX.,  Leo  XIII., 
and  Pius  X.  are  known  to  have  expressed  their  per- 
sonal belief  in  the  reality  of  the  apparitions  and  sub- 
sequent miracles.  Official  approbation  has,  how- 
ever, been  secured  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the 
litujTgical  office  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  breviary  for  certain  localities,  while 
churches  bearing  that  name  have  been  erected  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Lourdes  soon  became  a 
rendezvous  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  1872  the  national  pilgrimages,  viz.,  from  the 
different  provinces  of  France,  were  begim.  These 
take  place  every  year  about  Aug.  15,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  town  often  receives  at  once  as  many 
as  60,000  pilgrims.  The  beautiful  basilica  which 
stands  above  the  grotto  was  consecrated  in  1876, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary  which  stands 
on  a  lower  level  directly  beneath  the  basilica  was 
finished  in  1901.  [Before  these  churches  is  a  park, 
the  broad  space  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  scene  of 
the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  takes 
place  daily.  The  sick  in  all  stages  of  disease  are  lined 
up  on  the  edge  of  this  space  and  so  are  passed  by  the 
consecrated  Host  and  the  attendant  clergy  and  pil- 
grims, and  then  it  is  that  miraculous  cures  are  alleged 
to  be  performed.]  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Bibljoorapht:  For  a  description  of  Lourdes  consult:  G. 
MarM,  Laurtie9  et  m«  envtrorui,  Bordeaux,  1894.  For  the 
phenomena  from  a  sjonpathetic  standpoint:  G.  Bertrin, 
HiaUnre  erUique  dea  &oinemerUa  de  Lourdea.  Apparitiona  et 
guiriaaona,  Lourdes,  1005,  Eng.  transl.,  Lourdea;  A  Hiai.  of 
ita  AppariHona  and  Ciirea,  New  York,  1008;  H.  Lasserre, 
Lea  Epiaodea  mirtteiUeux  de  Lourdea,  PariA,  1886,  Eng. 
transl..  Miraeuloua  Epiaodea  of  Lourdea,  London,  1884;  R. 
F.  Clarke.  Lourdea,  and  ita  Mvraclea,  London,  1880.  The 
critical  or  antagonistic  point  of  view  is  set  forth  in  E.  E.  C. 
A.  Zola.  Lourdea,  Paris,  1884,  Eng.  transl.,  same  title,  Lon- 
don, 1804;  Dozous,  La  OroUe  de  Lourdea,  Paris,  1874; 
Justinus,  Lourdea  in  het  licht  der  nieuwere  wetenachap, 
's  Hertogenbosch,  1805;  J.  B.  Elstrade,  Lea  Apparitiona  de 
Lourdea,  Lourdes,  1908. 

LOVE:  That  disinterested  and  unselfish  relation 
between  persons,  in  which  the  personality  of  the 
one  is  lost  in  the  other,  in  which  each  esteems  the 
other  better  than  himself  (Phil.  ii.  3).  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  Biblical- 
Christian  conceptions,  having  basal  significance  for 
dogmatics  and  ethics,  but  it  also  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  all 
peoples  and  times. 

When  John  says,  "  God  is  love  "  (I  John  iv.  16), 
he  does  not  mean  to  give  a  metaphysical  definition 
of  the  essence  of  God,  but  to  state  God's  feelings 
toward  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  words  open  a 
profitable  field  of  speculation  in  regard  to  the  part 
love  holds  in  the  divine  constitution.  Augustine 
first,  Richard  of  St.  Victor  next,  and,  after  him, 
others,  have  endeavored  to  reconstruct  the  Trinity 
by  the  principle  of  love.  Thus,  the  Father  loves 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father  (redamando) ; 
both  loves  are  united  in  love  for  an  object  of  com- 
mon affection  {candUedio),  that  is,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  the  attempt  has  been  unsuccessful; 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  factor,  not  merely  a  prod- 
uct, of  the  divine  love;  and,  besides,  in  the  pro- 
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posed  scheme,  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  not 
sufficiently  distinguished.  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  love  is  a  large  element  of  the  divine  es- 
sence; and  later  theologians,  as,  for  instance,  Dor- 
ner,  in  discussing  the  problem  of  the  Trinity,  give 
it  much  space. 

Love  is  a  basal  principle  in  creation,  in  redemp- 
tion, and  in  Christian  ethics.  God  created  the 
world  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  love;  not  that  the  world  was  neces- 
sary in  any  way;  but  it  delighted  him  to  make  the 
world  and  to  fill  it  with  creatures  whom  he  could 
love;  and  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his 
Son  to  die  for  it  (John  iii.  16).  The  Son,  out  of 
his  free,  divine  love,  laid  down  his  life  for  our  sal- 
vation (Matt.  XX.  2S).  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself  (II  Cor.  v.  19);  and 
this  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  only  and  exdusive 
ground  of  our  salvation  and  of  our  sanctification 
(Acts  iv.  12).  Love  is  the  source  and  center  of  the 
development  of  the  new  life  in  Christ.  It  is  the 
chief  of  the  Christian  virtues.  Our  Lord  set  his 
approval  upon  the  Mosaic  sunmiary  of  the  law  in 
the  form  of  love  to  God  and  man  (Matt.  xxii.  37- 
40;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  5;  Lev.  xix.  18),  and  gave  his  fol- 
lowers the  **  new  commandment,''  that  they  should 
love  one  another  (John  xiii.  34).  Paul  calls  love 
'*  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  "  (Rom.  xiii.  10),  and 
"  the  end  of  the  commandment "  (I  Tim.  i.  5);  Peter 
exhorts  to  love  as  the  fruit  of  holy  living  (I  Pet. 
i.  22;  II  Pet.  i.  7);  John  is  particularly  full  upon 
love  (I  John  ii.  5,  iv.  7,  8),  and  James  calls  love 
of  our  neighbors  *'  the  royal  law"  (Jas.  ii.  5,  8). 

Love  manifests  itself  in  the  two  great  directions, 
toward  God  and  toward  our  neighbor,  or  in  the 
contemplative  and  in  the  practical  form;  the 
former  seen  in  Mary  of  Bethany,  the  latter  in  her 
sister  Martha  (Luke  x.  38-42).  Our  Lord  gave  his 
preference  to  the  former.  It  shows  itself  in  prayer, 
meditation,  worship,  and  in  the  communion.  The 
practical  form  manifests  itself  in  all  works  of  be- 
nevolence and  beneficence,  far  and  near.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Christian  to  unite  the  two.  The 
hardest  burden  our  Lord  lays  upon  his  disciples  is 
to  love  their  enemies  (Matt.  v.  44).  Among  hu- 
man relationships  controlled  by  love,  marriage 
occupies  the  firet  place  (Eph.  v.  22-33).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  apostle  who  drew  such  a  close 
parallel  between  conjugal  love  and  the  "  great  mys- 
tery "  of  Christ's  love  for  the  Church  should  treat 
married  life  so  realistically  (I  Cor.  vii.). 

True  love  can  exist  only  between  rational  beings. 
To  speak  of  love  for  animals,  or  of  love  for  a  thing, 
is  to  use  improper  language.  Self-love  is  also  an 
inaccurate  but  indispensable  term.  What  passes  for 
love  in  literature  and  on  the  stage  is  too  conunonly 
mere  sexual  longing.  Love  for  gold  (I  Tim.  vi.  10) 
and  love  for  the  world  (I  John  ii.  15)  are  perversions 
of  love,  to  its  destruction.  Karl  Burger  t> 

LOVE,  FAMILY  OF.     See  Familists. 

LOVE  FEAST.    See  Agape. 

LOVE,  CHRISTOPHER:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Car- 
diff, in  Glamorganshire,  1618;  educated  at  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  1635.    After  taking  the  master's 
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degree  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Oxford  for  refusing 
to  subscribe  Archbishop  Laud's  canons.  He  went 
to  London,  and  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
sheriff,  and  took  a  bold  stand  against  the  errors  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  religious 
tyranny  of  the  times.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on 
account  of  an  aggressive  sermon  at  Newcastle,  and 
in  various  ways  persecuted  in  London.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  preacher  to 
the  garrison  of  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  gave  great 
offense  to  the  prelatical  party  by  his  pointed  ut- 
terances. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  pres- 
byterial  ordination  under  the  new  organization  in 
Jan.  23,  1644,  at  Aldermanbury,  London;  and  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  Jjaurenoe  Jewry  in  London, 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  eloquence 
and  vigor  of  his  preaching.  He  was  a  strong  Pres- 
bjrterian,  the  leader  of  the  younger  men  of  that 
party.  In  this  way  he  became  involved  in  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  to  restore  Charles  II.;  and,  ^dth  many 
others,  was  arrested  May  7,  1651,  and  chosen  to 
make  an  example  of,  to  check  the  Presbyterian  agi- 
tation against  Cromwell  and  in  favor  of  Charles  II. 
He  was  condemned  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
Aug.  22,  1651.  This  excited  the  indignation  and 
wrath  of  the  entire  Presbyterian  party,  which  had 
petitioned,  by  ministerial  bodies  and  parishes,  in 
vain  for  his  pardon.  He  went  to  his  death  as  their 
hero  and  martyr.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Thomas  Manton  to  an  inmiense  sympathizing 
audience.  His  sermons  were  published,  after  his 
death,  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  Presby- 
terians of  London.  The  most  important  of  bis 
works  are:  Graces  the  TnUh  and  Growth,  and  differ- 
efU  Degrees  thereof  (22%  pp.,  London,  1652);  Heaven's 
Glory,  HeWs  Terror  (350  pp.,  1653);  Combate  between 
the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit  (292  pp.,  1654);  Treatise  of 
Effectual  Calling  (218  pp.,  1658);  The  Natural  Man's 
Case  Stated  (8vo,  280  pp.,  1658);  Select  Works  (8vo, 
Glasgow,  1806-07,  2  vols.).  C.  A.  Briqgs. 

BtBuooBAPHT:  D.  Neal.  HUt.  of  the  Puritan;  ed.  J.  Toul- 
min.  6  vols..  Bath,  1703-97;  W.  Wilson,  HuL  and  An- 
HquiUeB  of  the  Dieaenting  Churehee  in  Lon4on,  i.  332,  iii. 
330,  4  vols..  London,  1808-14;  Memoire  of  the  Life  cf  Am- 
broee  Bamee,  ed.  W.  H.  D.  LongstaCFe  for  the  Surteee  So- 
ciety, no.  60,  Durham.  1867;  W.  A.  Shaw,  HieL  cf  the 
Bnolieh  Church  .  .  .  1040-1000,  U.  149,  321,  404,  London, 
1000;  DNB,  xxxiy.  165-157. 

LOVE,  WILLIAM  DB  LOSS:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1851.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  (A.B.,  1873), 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1878);  was 
instructor  in  mathematics  and  natural  science  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  1873- 
1874,  and  principal  of  the  Broadway  Grammar 
School,  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1874-75.  After  being 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church, 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  from  1878  to  1881,  he  traveled 
and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  until  1885,  be- 
sides acting  as  supply  for  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Keene,  N.  H.,  for  a  3rear.  Since 
1885  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Farmington  Avenue 
Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  He  has  written  The  Fast 
and  Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  England  (Boston, 
1895)  and  Samson  Occam  and  the  Christian  Indians 
qfNew  England  (1900). 


LOW  CHURCH.    See  England,  Chxtrch  of. 

LOWDERy  CHARLES  FUGE:  London  mission 
preacher;  b.  at  Bath  Jime  22,  1820;  d.  at  Zell-am- 
See  (40  m.  8.s.w.  of  Salzbuig),  Austria,  Sept.  9, 
1880.  He  studied  at  King's  College  School,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1843; 
M.A.,  1845),  and  took  orders  in  1843.  He  was 
curate  at  Walton,  near  Glastonbury,  1843-44,  chap- 
lain of  the  Axbridge  workhouse  1844-45,  curate  of 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  1845-51,  then  curate  at 
St.  Barnabas'  Church,  Pimlico,  1851-56.  In  1856 
he  entered  upon  his  life-work  as  head  of  the  mis- 
sion at  St.  George's-in-the-East.  The  scene  of  his 
labors  was  in  East  London,  among  the  lowest 
classes.  Through  his  efforts  was  erected  St.  Peter's 
Church,  London  Docks,  which  was  consecrated  in 
1866.  Lowder  became  vicar  of  the  new  church  and 
remained  in  this  chaige  till  lus  death.  He  held  High- 
church  views,  was  a  strict  ritualist,  and  resembled  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  his  celibacy  and  his  general 
mode  of  life.  He  published,  besides  some  pamphlets, 
Ten  Years  in  St.  George's  Mission  (London,  1867); 
and  Ttoenty-one  Years  in  St  George's  Mission  (1877). 

BnuoaRAPHT:   Charlee  Lowder,  a  Biography,  London,  1882; 
DNB,  xxxiv.  187. 

LOWE,  WILLIAM  HENRY:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Whaplode  Drove  (42  m.  s.s.e.  of  Lincoln), 
Lincolnshire,  Apr.  10,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1871;  M.A., 
1874).  He  was  Hebrew  lecturer  in  his  college 
(1874-91),  and  chaplain  there  (1874-81).  He  was 
curate  of  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridgeshire  (1873-75); 
MUton  (1880^2);  Willingham  (1886-90);  and 
vicar  of  Fen  Drayton  (1890-91);  and  since  1891 
at  Brisley,  Norfolk.  He  has  edited:  The  Psalms, 
with  Introductions  and  critical  Notes  (in  conjunction 
with  A.  C.  Jennings;  2  vols.,  London,  1877); 
has  written:  The  Hebrew  Student's  Commentary  on 
Zechariah  (1884);  the  commentaries  on  Zechariah 
and  Malachi  in  Ellicott's  Bible /or  English  Readers 
(1884);  and  A  Hebrew  Grammar  (1887);  and  trans- 
lated: Twelve  Odes  of  Hafiz  (Cambridge,  1877); 
and  MunUikhaJlM,  Tawarikh  (Calcutta,  1884). 

LOWER  SAXON  CONFEDERATION:  A  federa- 
tion of  Reformed  churches  in  Lower  Saxony  which 
has  existed  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  the 
one  church  body  in  Germany  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian system  was  fully  carried  out.  In  Electonl 
Hanover,  especiaUy  in  the  cities  of  Celle,  LUnebuig, 
Hameln,  and  Haiiover,  Huguenot  fugitives  had 
been  received  and  had  formed  congregations,  also 
in  the  neighboring  territories  of  Schaumbuig-Lippe 
and  Brunswick.  On  Nov.  13,  1699,  it  was  decided 
at  Hanover  to  establish  a  closer  union  between 
these  scattered  members  of  the  Reformed  ChurcL 
German  Reformed  bodies  in  Hanover,  Celle,  and 
BUckeburg  joined  the  confederation.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Brunswick-LOneburg  and  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe  gave  permission  for  the  establishment 
of  the  confederation,  granting  the  union  and  its 
congregations  self-government  but  reserving  the 
so-called  jura  circa  sacra.  The  first  synod  of  the 
United  Reformed  churches  in  Lower  Saxony  "was 
held  in  July,  1703,  at  Hameln.    The  government 
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of  HanoTer  exprenljr  atipul&ted  that  the  stale 
camnuBsary,  who  was  to  be  present  &t  every  synod, 
hkve  a  seat,  but  Dot  &  vote.  There  vere  at  first 
five  French  and  three  Genoan  congrcgatioos  of  the 
eonfoderatioQ.  In  170S  a  German-Dutch  and  a 
Huguenot  coogregatiou  in  Brunawick  joined  the 
nmfederation;  in  1711  the  German  Reformed  con- 
gr^fttion  of  MUnden  (Hanover)  wiu  included,  fol- 
lowed, in  1753,  by  the  Reformed  in  GOttingen,  and 
finally,  in  1890,  by  the  congregation  of  Altona.  On 
account  of  the  removal  of  Huguenots  to  the  large 
cities,  tbeir  congregations  dwindled  and  were  finally 
uiut«d  with  the  local  German  congregations .  The 
first  to  suffer  this  fate  was  the  congregation  at 
Backeburg  (1755),  followed  by  those  of  CeUe  (1805), 
Brunswick  (18U).  and  Hanover  (1812),  while  the 
congregation  of  Hameln  was  dissolved  altogether. 

Since  1812  the  confederation  has  consisted  of  the 
congr^ations  of  Brunswick,  BOckeburg,  Celle, 
HBDOver,  Gottingen,  and  MUnden,  with  Altona 
siDce  1890.  In  1824  the  congregations  of  the  king> 
dom  of  Hanover  were  recognized  as  possessing  equal 
rights  with  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  as  having 
the  rank  of  state  churches.  In  1839  a  new  agenda 
for  all  congregations  of  the  federation  was  adopted 
which  guards  the  independence  of  the  individual 
congregations  but  vesta  the  ultimate  authority  in 
matters  affecting  church  discipline  and  doctrine  in 
a  synod  of  the  whole  confederation.  The  State 
Bdherefl  to  the  right  of  ita  territorial  power;  and 
tiie  icaolutlons  of  the  synod  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  State.  The  election  of  a  minister  formerly  re- 
quired the  consent  of  the  government,  and  the  gen- 
eral atate  laws  in  Prussia  stiU  require  that  it  be 
communicated  to  the  provincial  president,  who 
may  veto  the  election  within  thirty  days.  In  sen- 
lenoes  of  synods  in  matters  of  dbciptlne  the  right 
of  an  appeal  de  abuxu  to  the  government  ia  recog- 
niied.  The  presbyteries  and  synods  have  remark- 
ably advanced  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
educatiooa]  institutions  as  well  as  the  tnat«rial 
reiouroes  of  the  communities.  From  the  first  the 
eonfederation  provided  for  the  surviving  members 
of  Ibe  ftunilies  of  their  pastors,  and  at  a  later  time 
•boot  their  teachers.  The  widows' fund,  founded  in 
1706,  has  a  capital  that  would  amount  to  60,000 
marka  for  each  congr^ation.  The  confetie ration  has 
■oo^t  to  live  in  peace  nith  its  Lutheran  neighbors. 
Ia  the  agenda  of  1711  the  synod  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Conference  of  Charenton  (1631),  according 
to  which  Lutherans  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
WDTship  of  the  Reformed  Church  without  sacrificing 
tbeir  own  confession.  (F.  H,  BRA^fDES.) 

BiBLKHiaAPBT:  T.  HnsUFii,  Dit  Ko7^6drralion  dp-  rtformier- 
■m  Kirdien  in  Nititrnrlutn.  Cel]«.  IB73;  the  publico- 
'  '«  GMin»n  HuBnnolten-Venin.  parliouinriy  Ib« 
'  'er,  Hogdcburg,  1801  Hiq..  in  arhkb  lh« 
o(  Dtk.  F.  Albnchl.  P.  H.  Brandea.  H. 
TeUio  »Bd  H.  Viltarot  tn  BspeEially  pertioBni, 

LOWBIE,  Inu'ri,  SAHUEL  THOUPSOn:  Pres- 
bytraian;  b.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1835.  He 
waa  graduated  from  Miami  University  (B.A.,  ISS2) 
and  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
(1865);  remained  for  an  additional  year  at  Alle- 
gheny, after  which  he  spent  two  semeBt«ts  at  the 
DniVBMity  of  HeideU>erg  (1856-^7).     After  being 


paator  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Alexandria, 
Pa.,  from  1858  to  1863,  he  spent  nine  months  at 
BerUn.  and  then  held  pastorates  in  his  denomina- 
tion at  Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia  (1865-69), 
and  Abington,  Pa.  (1869-74).  From  1874  to  1878 
he  waa  professor  of  New-Testament  hterature  and 
exegesis  in  Western  Theological  Seminary,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  ministry,  being  pastor  of 
Ewing  Church,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1879-85 
and  chaplain  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  minister  of  a  mission  Sunday- 
school  (now  Emmanuel  Presbyterian  Church)  in 
the  same  city,  in  1886-89,  From  1891  to  1896  he 
was  co-pastor  with  T.  W.  J.  Wylie.  of  the  Wylie 
Memorial  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  from  1893  to  1906,  when  he  retired  from 
active  life.  In  addition  to  assisting  D.  Moore  in 
preparing  the  volume  on  Isaiah  for  the  American 
Lange  series  (New  York,  1878)  and  A.  Gosroon  in 
preparing  Numbers  for  the  aame  aeries  (1879),  he 
has  translated  H.  Cremer's  Ueber  den  Zuatand  riach 
dem  Tode  (Giltersbh,  1883)  under  the  title  Beyond 
the  Grave  (New  York,  1885),  and  written  Exptana- 
lion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  HAreuit  (1884)  and  The 
Lonl'a  Supper  (1888). 

LOWRIE,  WALTER:  Statesman  and  mission- 
ary secretary;  b.  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Dec. 
10.  1784;  d.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  14,  1868.  He 
was  brought  to  America  when  eight  yeara  of  age; 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  marked  zeal  and  swift 
progress,  but.  being  prevented  from  finishing  hia 
studies,  went  into  politics,  and  in  1811  was  chosen 
to  the  senate  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania;  after 
seven  years'  service  there  be  was  United  States 
senator,  Dec.  6,  1819-Mar.  3,  1825.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  serving  till  1836  when 
he  became  secretary  of  the  missionary  society  of 
the  synod  of  Pittsburg,  which  became,  the  year 
following,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  this  organization  until  his  retirement  in 
1868.  shortly  before  his  death,  and  to  his  faithful 
service  much  of  the  great  success  attained  by  the 
board  must  be  attributed. 

LOWRY,  ROBERT:  American  Baptist;  b.  in 
Philadelphia  Mar.  12,  1826;  d.  at  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Nov.  23,  1899.  He  was  graduated  at  Lewisburg 
University  (1854).  He  was  pastor  at  West  Ches- 
ter, Penn.  (1854-58);  in  New  York  (1858-61);  in 
Brooklyn  (1861-69);  at  Lewisburg,  Penn.  (1869- 
1875);  and  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  (1876-85).  He  waa 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Lewisburg  University 
(1869-75).  He  waa  the  editor  of  several  popular 
hymnals,  and  also  wrote  a  number  of  hymns,  the 
best-known  of  which  are  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the 
river,"  "  One  more  day's  work  for  Jesus,"  and 
"  Where  ia  my  wandering  boy  to-night7  " 
BiBtioaRAPRt:     8.   W.    Duffield.   EnstiA   Hymnt.    p.   471), 

New  York.  1886;   Julian,  Hirmnolom,.  pp.  6B9-T00. 

LOWTH,  lauth,  ROBERT:  Bishop  of  London; 
b.  at  Winchesl«r  Nov.  27,  1710;  d.  in  London  Nov. 
3,  J787.    He  was  a  son  of  William  Lowth  (q.v.) 


Lowth,  William 
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and  studied  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1733;  M.A.,  1737;  D.D.,  1764).  In 
1735  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Overton, 
Hampshire,  and,  in  1741,  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  which  he  held 
till  1750.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Winchester 
in  1750,  rector  of  Woodhay,  Hampshire,  in  1753, 
prebendary  of  Durham  and  rector  of  Sedgefield  in 
1755,  and  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1766.  He  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Oxford  the  same  year  and 
to  the  see  of  London  in  1777.  In  this  position  he 
remained  till  his  death,  having  declined  the  pri- 
macy in  1783.  Lowth  achieved  permanent  fame 
by  his  lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry,  De  sacra  poui 
HdnrcBorum  prcelectionea  academ%c<B  Oxonii  habit(B 
(Oxford,  1753;  3d  ed.,  1775;  ed.  J.  D.  Bflchaelis, 
2  parts,  GOttingen,  1770;  ed.  E.  F.  C.  RosenmilUer, 
Leipsic,  1815;  reprinted,  with  notes  by  RoeenmCdler, 
C.  Weiss,  K.  F.  Richter  and  others,  Oxford,  1821; 
Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1787,  and  frequently); 
and  by  his  Isaiah,  a  New  Trandatum,  with  .  .  . 
Notes  (London,  1778;  13th  ed.,  1842;  Germ,  transl., 
4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1779--81).  Another  important  work 
by  Lowth  is  his  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham  (Lon- 
don, 1758;  3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1777).  P.  Hall  coUected 
and  edited,  with  introductory  memoir,  his  Sermons 
and  Other  Remains  (London,  1834). 

Bibuoobapht:  An  anonymous  Memoirt  of  ths  lAfe  and 
WrUing*  of  Bithop  Lov>tk  appeared  London,  1787;  DNB, 
zzxiv.  214-216  givee  a  list  of  scattered  references.  Con- 
sult further:  8.  A.  Allibone,  Critieal  Dictionary  of  Sngli^h 
IMmratur^,  I  1140-1141.  Philadelphia,  1891;  C.  A.  Brings, 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  226  sqq.  et  passim.  New 
York,  1899;  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Helton.  The  Bnglieh 
Church  0714-1800),  pp.  170-172  et  passim.  London.  1906. 

LOWTH,  WILLIAM:  English  theologian;  b. 
at  London  Sept.  3,  1660;  d.  at  Buriton  (17  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Winchester),  Hampshire,  May  17,  1732.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
London,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B.A. 
1679;  M.A.,  1683;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1688),  where  he 
became  a  fellow.  With  his  VindicaHon  of  the  Di- 
vine Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  ,  ,  ,  Old  and 
New  Testament  (London,  1692),  an  answer  to  Le 
Clerc,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Peter  Mew, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, gave  him  a  prebend  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
in  1696,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Buriton 
and  Petersfield,  Hampshire,  in  1699.  While  less 
eminent  than  his  son,  Robert  Lowth,  he  was  prob- 
ably the  profoimder  scholar  of  the  two.  Many 
scholars  were  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  assist- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  he  pub- 
lished Directions  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (London,  1708),  a  little  work  that 
has  gone  through  many  editions;  and  a  now  super- 
seded commentary  on  the  prophets  (1714-25), 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Bishop  Patrick's  conmientary. 

Bulzoorapht:  S.  A.  Allibone.  Critical  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lieh  Literature,  p.  1141.  Philadelphia,  1891;  DNB,  xxxiv. 
216-217. 

LOYOLA.    See  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

LOYSOIf,  Iwa^'sen,  CHARLES  JEAN  MARIE 
AUGUSTIN  HYACUfTHE  (Father  Hyadnthe): 
French  Independent;   b.  at  Orl&ins  Mar.  10,  1827. 


He  was  educated  privately  and  at  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpioe,  Paris,  where  he  studied  from  1845  to 
1849.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  1851,  and  was  then  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  Seminary  of  Avignon  in  1851-54, 
and  of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  Nantes 
in  1854-56.  Already  a  member  of  the  Sulpician 
order,  he  was  curate  of  St.  Sulpioe,  Paris,  in  1856- 
1857,  but,  determining  to  enter  the  monastic  life, 
he  made  a  six  months'  novitiate  in  the  Dominican 
order  in  1858.  This  not  being  sufficiently  severe, 
he  entered  the  order  of  Disodced  Carmelites  in 
1862,  and  rapidly  attained  fame  as  a  preacher. 
The  freedom  of  his  utterances,  however,  was  such 
as  to  draw  upon  him  the  admonition  of  the  general 
of  his  order,  and  in  1869  he  was  excommunicated. 
He  then  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  fervor.  By  this  time  his  break  with 
the  Church  had  become  final,  and  in  1871  he  at- 
tended the  Old  Cadiolic  conference  at  Munich.  In 
the  following  3rear  Loyson  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
established  the  Esperance  de  Rome,  and  in  the  same 
year  still  further  manifested  his  antipathy  for  his 
former  faith  by  marrying  a  widow  who  had  long 
been  working  against  certain  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  From  1873  to 
1874  he  was  an  Old  Catholic  pastor  at  Geneva,  but 
disapproving  the  rationalistic  views  of  the  Old 
Catholics,  he  again  visited  London,  only  to  return 
before  long  to  Paris,  where  he  sought  in  vain  to  have 
his  religious  services  authorised  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  1877,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  hold 
private  services,  and  speedily  opened  a  "  Catholic 
Galilean  Chureh,"  which  was  legalised  in  1883. 
Loyson  remained  at  its  head  until  1884,  since 
which  year  he  has  resided  at  Geneva,  part  of  the 
time  seeking  to  found  a  religious  society  in  which 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohanunedans  may  all  join 
in  worship.  Among  his  numerous  writings,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  La  Famille 
(Paris,  1867);  La  Soci6U  civile  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  le  christianisme  (1867);  De  la  rifarme  catho- 
Uque  (1872;  Eng.  transl.  by  his  wife.  Catholic  Re- 
form, London,  1874);  Litwrgie  de  Valise  catholique 
de  Genive  a  Vusage  des  fiddles  (NeuchAtel,  1873); 
Catholicisme  et  protestantisme  (1873;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1874);  Trois  oonfirences  au  Cirque  d*hiver 
(Paris,  1877);  Les  Principes  de  le  rtforme  catho- 
lique (1878;  Eng.  transl.  by  Lady  Durand,  London, 
1879) ;  lAturgie  de  Valise  calhalique-gaUicans  (1879) ; 
La  Riforme  catholique  et  Viglise  anglicane  (1879; 
Eng.  transl.  by  Lady  Durand,  London,  1879) ;  Ni 
dfiricaux  ni  aihies  (1890);  Mon  testament  (1893; 
Eng.  transl.  by  F.  Ware,  London,  1895) ;  Qui  est  le 
Christ  f  Pour  les  juifs,  les  ckriHens  et  les  musvlmans 
(1900);  and  UAthHsme  corUemporaine  (1907). 

Bulioqrapht:    CSonsult  the  Prefaoe.  by  F.  W.  Farrar,  to 
the  £!iig.  transl.  of  Mon  teetament,  ut  sup. 

LUARD,  HENRY  RICHARDS:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  London  Aug.  17,  1825;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge May  1,  1891.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1847;  MA.,  1850;  B.D.,  1875;  D.D., 
1878).  He  became  feUow  of  Trinity  College  (1849) 
and  was  assistant  tutor  in  mathematics  there  (1855- 
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1865);  junior  biirur  (1853-61);  and  regiElrary  of 
Ihe  Univeraity  of  Cambridge  (1862-91).  He  was 
ordAiaed  deacon  and  prieat  (1855)  and  was  vicar 
of  Great  St.  Mary'a,  Cambridge  (ISG0-S7).  He 
wrote:  On  the  Rdaliani  b^wecn  England  and  Rome 
daring  tht  EaHUr  Portion  of  the  Reign  <^  Henry  III, 
(Cambridge,  1877);  and  edited  the  Diary  of  E.  Rud 
(1851);  the  CorrapomUnce  of  Richard  Parson 
(1861);  LiBM  of  Edward  the  Confettor  (1858); 
BoTiholomai  de  Cotton  Uiatoria  Angiicarta  (1859); 
Rdierti  Orossetette  Epittola  (1861);  AnnaUa  mo- 
naatici  (1864-69);  MaUhixi  PoririwMis  Chronica 
majara  (1872);  and  Flore*  hi»loriarum  (1890);  he 
also  prepared  a  Catalogue  of  the  Manuacripts  Pre- 
terved  in  the  Library  of  the  Univerntg  of  Cambridge 
(1856);  and  Graduati  Cantabrigiemee  (1884). 


LUBBEKTUS,  SIBRAKDUS:  Dutch  theologian; 
b.  at  Langw&rdeu  in  £a£t  Friesland,  1556  or  1557; 
d,  at  Franeker  (60  m.  n.n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  Jan.  11, 
1&25.  He  was  educated  in  Bremen,  afterward  at 
Wittenbet^,  Harburg,  and  Geneva,  where  he  became 
a  follower  of  Beza.  In  1577  he  woa  aC  Basel,  then 
removed  to  Neuatadt,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the 
Evangelical  theological  faculty  of  Heidelberg.  In 
1583  be  was  active  in  visiting  the  poor  in  Gmden, 
in  1584  went  to  Friesland  aa  a  preacher  in  order  to 
advance  there  the  cauae  of  the  Reformation.  In 
1585  be  became  profesaor  at  the  Univereity  of 
Franeker,  lecturing  on  dogmatica.  He  attracted 
many  students,  and  aa  a  preacher  made  a  deep  Im- 
preaaioQ  upon  his  hearers.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  itniggle  with  the  Remonstrants,  and  com- 
bated Rome  and  Socinianism.  From  hia  innermost 
conviction  he  was  a  decided  Calvinist,  without 
sacrificing  thereby  bis  independence.  He  published: 
Dt  prineipiit  Ckriatianonim  dogmalwn  libri  leptern 
(Franeker,  1591-95);  De  -papa  Romatio  libri  decern, 
adioiattice  et  Iheotogtce  eoUali  rum  diiptiialionAxie  R. 
BfUarmirtHlSQi);  De coneiiiie libri quingue  (Geneva, 
1601);  De  eeeUaia  libri  aex  (Franeker,  1607);  Rep- 
lieatio  de  prineipiit  Chrielianorum  dogmatum  (1608); 
Replieatia  de  papa  Romano  (ie09);  De  Jesu  Ckri^o 
Senatcre  IQiri  quatuor  eonira  Fauelum  Socinum 
(1611);  EpiOolica  ditceptatio  de  fide  juelificanle, 
noetraqae  coram  Deo  juetificalione  (Delft,  1612); 
Deelaratio  rtapontionia  D.  Vorttii  (Franeker,  1611); 
CommeTdarii  ad  nonaginia  novem  errara  C  Voratii 
(1613);  Reepontic  ad  pietalem  Hugonie  Grotii 
<  161 4) ;  Commeniariua  in  Caleehesin  Patatino- 
Belgitam  (1618).  S.  D.  van   Veen. 

B»uoq«j1PBT:      E.    L.   Vrieiooet,    Athtnaram    Friiiairum 

lUrx  rfve.  pp.  1-19.  LHunrdeo.  ITSS;    E.  J.  H.  Tjwkri. 

Dot  etlekm  0ilfri4»laml.   I.    245-263,    Auridi.    ITSS;     C. 

8epp,  Het  gadotUird  ondtrviji  in  tfattrhnd,  L   13S-lt3. 

Ltydea,   1873;    W.  B.  8.   Boelai.  Frialandl  BoagrtrAoal 

n  W  Sifla  AOtnamum  U  FramltB.  ii,  98-34,  Leeuwuden, 

1S8S. 

LOCAS  OFTtTY  (TUDBNSIS):  Spanish  bishop; 
b.  at  Leon  (112  m.  n.  of  Salamanca)  in  the  ktter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century;  d.  at  Tuy  (60  m.  □. 
<d  Oporto)  1250.  After  offieiating  as  a  canon  in 
hit  ofttive  city,  he  went  to  Tuy  as  a  deacon,  and 
in  1227  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  visiting 
Ongorf  IX.  and  Elias  of  Cortona,  the  general  of 
the  FrancJBcane,  in  the  course  of  his  travels.    In 


1239  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tuy,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Lucas  was  the 
compiler  of  an  exhaustive  chronicle  of  Spain,  the 
first  two  books  containing  the  history  of  Isidore 
with  additions,  and  the  last  two  that  of  Ildefonsua 
and  Julian,  together  with  a  supplement  of  his  own 
to  1236.  He  likewise  wrote  a  refutation  of  the 
Albigenses  and  other  heretics,  consisting  chiefly  of 
excerpts  from  Gregory  the  Great  and  Isidore,  but 
important  for  the  history  of  sects  in  Spain  and 
southern  France.  In  this  work  he  assailed  those 
who  denied  the  future  life  and  he  likewise  rejected 
as  heretical  representations  of  God  and  the  Trinity 
in  human  form,  as  well  as  crucifjxes  having  both  feet 
of  Christ  pierced  with  a  single  nail.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  book  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Isidore 
which  he  mentions  in  the  preface  of  hia  polemics  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Vila  Itidori  edited  by  the 
BoUandists  {ASB,  Apr.,  i.  330).  (R.  Schmid.) 
Buuookipht:    H.   Flani.  Ei;iaiUi  {taarada,  vol.  udi.  108 

tqq..  xuv,  3H3-3&4,  Madrid.  ITM  aqa.;    J.  A.  Fkbriciiu. 

BihliaArca  Latina  mwdut    ,t   inflma     iibilu,   iU.   833,   0 

vol*.,  Huuburg,  1734-«e;    KL.  viii.  192. 

LUCIAB  THE  MARTYR;  Presbj-ter  of  Antioch; 
b.  probably  at  Somosata  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century;  d.  at  Nicomedia,  Bithynia,  312. 
Of  his  life  few  details  are  known.  He  was  edu< 
cated  at  Edesaa,  and  he  may  have  studied  at 
Qesarea  aa  well.  He  finally  .'lettleil  at  Antioch, 
where  he  founded  a  school  of  exegesis.  In  the 
autumn  of  311  Maximinus  became  sole  emperor 
and  immediately  resumed  his  persecution  of  the 
Christiana,  although  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  he  had  signed  the  edict  of  toleration  promul- 
gated by  his  colleague  Galorius,  Lucian,  whose 
prominence  rendered  him  especially  odious  to  the 
emperor,  was  taken  from  Antioch  to  Nicomedia, 
where  Maximinus  himself  wils  then  residing.  His 
profession  of  faith,  though  it  made  an  impression 
on  his  hearers,  was  unavailing,  and  he  sulfered 
martyrdom  early  in  the  following  year,  the  Church 
at  Antioch  celebrating  the  aniiivcn«iry  of  liia  death 
on  Jan.  7.  His  corpse  was  taken  by  the  Christians 
to  the  city  of  Drepanum,  which  Constantine  re- 
built in  his  honor,  though  he  colled  it  Helenopolia 
after  his  mother. 

The  scantiness  of  the  data  concerning  Lucian  re- 
ceives at  leant  a  partial  explanntion  from  his  doc- 
trinal views.  Alexander  of  Alexandria  expressly 
states  that  Lucian  accepted  the  teachings  of  Ebion, 
Art«n»as,  and  especially  his  fellow  townsman  Paul 
of  Samosata,  and  consequently  withdrew  from  the 
Church  of  Antioch  during  the  bishoprics  of  Dom- 
nus,  Timieus,  and  Cyrillus,  It  in  probable  that 
Lucian  left  the  Church  when  Paul  was  deposed 
about  26S,  and  the  two  were  evidently  in  sympathy 
in  theirChristologica!  views,  so  that,  when  Paul  died, 
Lucian  became  the  head  of  the  nationalistic  Syrian 
ecclesiastical  party  as  opposed  to  the  Grcco-Homan 
faction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  be- 
tween these  two  teachers  was  neither  complete  nor 
lasting,  and  Lucian's  doctrine  of  the  antemundane 
creation  of  the  Logos  and  its  perfect  incarnation 
in  Jesus  was  a  later  development  of  his  thought. 
His  chief  importance,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  real  founder  of  Ariauism,  as  was  ad- 
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mitted  by  Anus  himself,  who  was  one  of  his  numer- 
ous pupils,  declared  in  a  letter  to  Eusebius  of  Nioo- 
media,  also  a  scholar  of  Lucian's  school.  Although 
it  is  clear  from  the  statements  of  Alexander  that 
Luoian  returned  to  orthodoxy  before  he  died, 
Epiphanius  says  that  he  was  reckoned  a  martyr  by 
the  Arians,  and  Philostorgius,  who  praises  him 
highly,  declares  that  almost  all  the  important  Arian 
and  semi-Arian  theologians  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  were  pupils  of  Lucian.  Neverthe- 
less, his  theological  opponents  were  not  altogether 
blind  to  his  virtues.  Eusebius,  who  mentions  him 
but  twice  (HiH.  ecd.,  viii.  13,  ix.  6),  praises  the 
purity  of  his  life,  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  his  noble  martyrdom;  the  pseudo-Athanasius 
terms  him  a  great  and  holy  ascetic  and  martyr; 
Chrysostom  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  him;  and  the 
Church  finaUy  recognised  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Lucian,  especially  as  it  was  contained  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Nicomedia,  the  prototype  of  all  Greek 
calendars. 

Of  the  literary  activity  of  Lucian  scant  remains 
survive.  Jerome  mentions  his  recension  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Bible  (his  chief  work),  as  do  Suidas  and 
Simeon  Metaphrastes,  and  Jerome  also  alludes  to  his 
treatises  on  faith  and  his  letters,  to  which  must  be 
added  his  defense  preserved  by  Rufinus.  A  fragment 
of  a  letter  is  contained  in  the  Chronican  PaschaU 
(p.  277,  ed.  Ducange),  describing  the  martyrdom 
of  Bishop  Anthimus,  Paris,  1648  sqq.  Lucian's 
apology  (Rufinus,  ed.  Cacciari,  i.  515)  reveals  the 
Christological  standpoint  of  its  author,  postulating 
that  "  there  is  one  God,  revealed  to  us  through 
Christ  and  inspired  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."  The  importance  of  Christ  is  restricted  to 
his  office  as  a  teacher  and  lawgiver,  who  gave 
mankind  an  example  of  patience  by  his  incarnation 
and  death.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  Lucian's  writings 
on  faith  has  survived,  although  they  may  form  the 
basis  of  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  Lucian 
and  his  followers  affirmed  that  Christ  had  only  a 
human  body,  but  not  a  himian  soul,  all  himian  emo- 
tions being  ascribed  directly  to  the  Logos,  so  that 
the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  evidently  a 
cardinal  doctrine  in  his  system.  The  creed  adopted 
by  the  bishops  assemble  at  Antioch  in  341  is  as- 
cribed to  Lucian  by  some  writers  of  the  early  Church 
as  well  as  by  the  semi-Arian  Synods  of  Seleucia 
(359)  and  Caria  (367),  but  this  can  at  most  mean 
little  more  than  that  part  of  his  doctrines  were  ac- 
cepted with  many  interpolations  and  additions. 
According  to  Jerome,  Lucian's  version  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  was  received  from  Constantinople  to  An- 
tioch, but  varied  widely  from  the  current  text.  Of 
the  recension  of  the  New  Testament  Jerome  speaks 
in  terms  of  disapproval,  and  its  use  was  forbidden 
by  the  Decretum  Geiananum,  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  in  his  New  Testament  Lucian  adhered 
doeely  to  the  Peshitto,  but  it  now  seems  inadvisable 
to  attempt  to  trace  any  family  of  manuscripts  to 
his  work  (see  Biblb  Vbbbionb,  A,  I.,  1,  S  5).  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  concerning  Lucian's  exe- 
getical  treatises,  although  it  is  probable  that  he 
wrote  on  hermeneutics.  (A.  Habnacx.) 

Bibuoqrapht:    DCB,  iiL  74ft--740;    NPNF,  2  aer..  i.  360. 
oot  i.,  note  4;   Jerome,  D«  vir.  til.,  IxxviL 


LUCIAll  OF  SAMOSATA. 

Lttcmn's  Attitude  Toward  ChristiAnity  (f  1). 
The  P€r«orin%t$  (f  2). 
Historical  Basia  of  the  Peref/rinut  (f  3). 
Lucian's  Knowledge  of  Christianity  (f  4). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Gelsus,  few  of  the  cultivated 
classes  of  the  Roman  Empire  paid  more  than  a 
superficial  attention  to  Christianity.     Fronto,  the 
friend  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  said  to  have  written 
against   it,   but  nothing   lb   certainly 
z.  Lucian's  known  of  his  book.    Marcus  Aurelius 
Attitude     himself,  Epictetus,  Galen,  and  the  ora- 
toward      tor  Aristides  mention  the  Christian  re- 
Christianity.ligion  only  in  passing.    Nor  did  the 
great  satirist  Lucian  think  it  necessary 
to  take  special  notice  of  it.    Only  twice — cursorily 
in  the  Alexander  and  more  at  length  in  the  Pere- 
grinus  Proteus — does  he  deal  with  the  subject;  but 
the  interest  of  his  account  for  modem  times  has  led 
to  frequent  exaggeration  of  the  interest  which  the 
topic  had  for  him.    His  attitude  toward  Christian- 
ity has  been  represented  in  every  possible  light, 
from  a  fanatical  hatred  to  a  secret  friendship.  Still, 
Lucian's  description  of  the  Christians  in  the  Pere- 
ffrinua  is  actually  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  accoimts  of  the  early  Christians  which 
have  been  preserved  from  a  pagan  pen. 

The  PeregrinuB  is  a  satire  aimed  at  the  Cynics, 
and  more  particularly,  as  Bemays  has  shown,  at 
the  contemporary  C^nic  philosopher  Theagenes. 
This  school,  among  whom  a  considerable  proportion 
of  im worthy  elements  existed,  was  anti- 
a.  The  pathetic  to  Lucian.  He  was  speciaUy 
Per^griiiUB.  stirred  up  to  this  attack  by  the  ex- 
aggerated admiration  of  Per^grinus  ex- 
pressed by  the  baser  sort  of  Cynics,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  a  higher  class.  Lucian  had  known  the 
man  personally;  and  when  Theagenes,  his  closest 
associate,  began  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in 
Rome,  the  satirist  felt  that  it  was  time  to  take  the 
field.  His  work,  addressed  to  the  Platonist  Cron- 
ius,  gives  an  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Pere- 
grinus,  whom  he  calls,  on  grounds  of  personal 
knowledge,  a  common  criminal.  On  reaching  man- 
hood, Peregrinus  was,  according  to  him,  convicted 
of  adultery  and  suitably  punished  in  Armenia;  then 
seduced  a  boy,  and  saved  himself  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  parents  only  by  a  money  payment; 
and  "finally,  in  his  birthplace,  Parion  on  the  Helles- 
pont, murdered  his  father  to  get  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  Suspicion  attaching  to  him,  he  was 
forced  to  flee,  and  after  considerable  wandering 
came  to  Palestine  or  possibly  to  Antioch.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Christians,  insinuated 
himself  into  their  fellowship,  and  became  a  re- 
spected teacher.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  was  released  by.  the  governor  of  Syria  and 
returned  to  Parion,  where  he  was  able  to  meet  the 
charge  of  parricide  only  by  surrendering  his  portion 
of  the  inheritance,  fifteen  talents,  to  his  fellow  dti- 
sens.  He  had  appeared  there  in  the  dress  of  a 
Cynic,  but  on  his  further  journeys  he  was  received 
and  supported  by  the  Christians  as  one  of  their 
own.  Falling  into  discredit  with  them  (Lucian 
thinks  on  account  of  eating  forbidden  meats),  he 
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resolved  to  simulate  the  life  of  a  great  ascetic,  and 
after  a  training  in  Egypt  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
attracted  great  attention  by  his  cynical  freedom  of 
speech,  especially  by  his  immeasiued  attacks  upon 
the  mild  and  just  emperor.  The  prefect  of  the  city 
banished  him,  which  only  increased  his  fame.  He 
went  to  Greece,  and  continued  his  assaults  on  the 
social  order,  choosing  the  great  Olympic  gather- 
ings for  special  manifestations.  At  the  third  which 
he  attended,  finding  his  reputation  declining,  he 
announced  that  he  would  bum  himself  alive  at  the 
next;  and  this  Lucian  says  he  actually  did,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence 
as  well  as  part  author  of  the  legends  which  were 
toon  spread  abroad  in  relation  to  the  Cynic's  death. 
He  doses  by  relating  some  further  instances  of  the 
baseness  of  Peregrinus,  which  he  asserts  that  he 
witnessed  on  a  voyage  from  Troas  to  Syria. 

A  brief  investigation  of  the  historical  basis  for 

this  story  is  now  in  order.    There  is  no  reason  to 

doubt  the  existence  of  a  Cynic  philosopher  named 

Peregrinus  Proteus.    The  oldest  notice  of  him  is 

possibly 'that  of  Aulus  Gellius  (xii.  11), 

3.  Histor-  who  met  him  at  Athens  and  speaks 

ical  Basis  well  of  him.  His  remarkable  suicide 
of  the  is  mentioned  by  Athenagoras  {**  Apol- 
P0r9griny8.  ogy,"  xxvi.;  ANF,  ii.  143),  Tertullian 
(Ad  martyraaf  iv.;  ANF,  iii.  695),  and 
Eusebius  {Chron,  ad  ann.  2181;  Marcus  Aureliua, 
v.),  as  well  as  by  Philostratus  (Vita  sophistarum, 
XL,  i.)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XXIX.,  i.  39); 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  caused  a  great  sensation. 
A  column  was  erected  to  him  in  his  birthplace,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  an  oracle.  Euse- 
bius gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  165  a.d.,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  this,  or  Lucian 's  state- 
ment that  it  was  at  the  fourth  Olympic  meeting 
which  he  attended.  The  banishment  from  Rome 
would  then  fall  at  latest  in  152-153;  and  the  Chris- 
tian episode  between  140  and  150.  That  Tatian 
and  the  later  apologists  say  nothing  of  his  having 
been  a  Christian  for  a  time  is  not  siuprising,  even 
if  they  knew  it.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  Lucian 
invented  it;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  prob- 
able that  he  got  his  details  at  first  hand.  Zahn's 
theory  that  he  intended  his  account  of  the  Cynic's 
death  as  a  parody  of  Christian  martyrdom  will  not 
hold.  The  whole  point  of  the  work,  as  directed 
against  Cynidsm,  would  be  lost;  and  though  Lu- 
dan  knows  that  the  Christians  willingly  give  up 
their  lives  for  their  faith,  so  far  from  using  this  to 
explain  the  act  of  Peregrinus,  he  contrasts  their 
sincere  self-sacrifice  with  the  mingled  fear  of  death 
and  mania  for  notoriety  which  he  attributes  to 
Peregrinus.  Assuming  the  main  facts — that  Pere- 
grinus was  for  a  time  a  Christian,  and  as  such  was 
imprisoned,  but  afterward  released,  and  that  he 
later  abandoned  Christianity,  it  is  worth  while  to 
see  what  Lucian  knew  of  Christianity  and  what  his 
judgment  of  it  was,  taking  his  sketch  as  a  docu- 
ment belonging  to  about  170  and  relating  primarily 
to  Syrian  Christianity. 

Tie  Christians  are,  then,  a  religious  association 
in  which  a  man  crucified  in  Palestine  is  venerated. 
He  has  brought  into  life  **  new  mysteries,"  and  as 
the  fint  lawgiver  of  the  aect  has  convinced  his 


followers  that,  when  they  have  renoimced  the  old 
gods  and  begun  to  worsUp  him  and  live  according 
to  his  laws,  they  are  to  consider  them- 
4.  Lucian's  selves  as  brothers.  They  are  per- 
Knowledge  suaded  that  they  are  immortal,  where- 
of Chris-  fore  they  despise  death  and  meet  it 
tianity.  cheerfully  and  voluntarily.  They  con- 
sider all  temporal  goods  as  of  small  im- 
portance and  hold  them  in  common.  They  adhere 
closely  to  each  other,  and  take  incredible  pains 
when  any  interest  of  the  community  is  in  question, 
considering  it  a  general  calamity  when  a  brother  is 
imprisoned.  When  Peregrinus  was  in  prison, 
"  very  early  in  the  morning  aged  widows  and  or- 
phan children  might  be  seen  waiting  near  the  place, 
and  the  leading  men  among  them  gained  over  the 
guards  that  they  might  pass  the  night  with  him. 
Biany  meals  were  sent  in  to  him,  their  holy  writings 
were  read  .  .  .  even  from  the  cities  of  the  province 
of  Asia  came  certain  who  were  sent  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  name  of  their  communities,  to  aid,  de- 
fend, or  comfort  him."  Every  detail  in  this  ac- 
count might  be  paralleled  in  Christian  literature 
from  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  Tertullian,  De 
jejunio,  and  the  detail  of  the  envoys  from  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  is  confirmed  by  the  epistles  of  Igna- 
tius— though  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
any  direct  employment  by  Lucian  of  Christian 
sources.  The  fact  is  simply  that  Lucian  has  named 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Christian  body 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  a  clear-sighted, 
disinterested  observer,  thus  strengthening  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  Christian  writers.  So  far  from 
relying  on  Christian  dociunents,  Lucian  does  not 
seem  to  know  the  Christian  writers  of  the  second 
century;  the  prisoner  in  Syria  has  as  little  in  com- 
mon with  Ignatius  as  the  death  of  Peregrinus  has 
with  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  While  one  can 
not  assert  positively  that  Lucian  never  read  a  line 
of  a  Christian  author,  the  proof  that  he  did  is  not 
forthcoming.  For  all  this,  his  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  so  **  vague  and  superficial  **  as  Keim 
would  have  us  believe.  He  brings  none  of  the  cus- 
tomary charges  against  the  Christians,  not  even 
that  of  hostility  to  the  empire.  Christianity  seems 
to  be  in  his  eyes  a  harmless  movement.  He  con- 
siders it,  indeed,  without  any  token  of  sympathy; 
but  he,  the  accomplished  mocker,  does  not  mock 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  Christians  which  the  im- 
postor turns  to  his  account.  He  finds  it  of  course 
absurd  that  they  should  adore  the  crucified  "  soph- 
ist ";  but  their  imshaken  consdousness  of  brother- 
hood under  all  trials  and  their  contempt  for  death 
are  mentioned  only  as  characteristic  differentia. 
And  it  is  these  very  Christians  who,  outside  of  the 
cultivated  city-dwellers  and  the  Epicureans,  are 
the  only  people  in  the  world  to  detect  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  pretentions  of  the  false  prophet  Alexan- 
der of  Abonoteichos;  in  fact,  it  is  against  them 
that  the  first  denunciation  of  Alexander  is  uttered 
(Alexander f  xxv.,  xxxviii.).  In  a  word,  in  the  Pere^ 
grimUf  where  he  has  poured  out  the  fulness  of  his 
bitterest  scorn  upon  the  Cynics,  he  has  contented 
himself  with  drawing  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
Christians.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  set  out  to  glorify  them;  what  is  remarkable 
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is  that  he  describes  them  not  as  decsivers,  as  crim- 
inals, or  Bfl  revolutionaries,  but  merely  aa  eothuEE- 
asta,  credulous  indeed,  but  capable  of  self-sacrifice 
and  deep  brotherly  love.  The  single  word  "  soph- 
ist "  applied  to  Christ  sulHccd  to  stamp  the  great 
satirist  as  a  blasphemer  in  the  eyes  of  later  genera- 
tions, and  cause  them  to  neglect  the  historical  value 
of  the  evidence  which  he  supplies  for  the  purity 
and  uprightness  of  the  Christian  Ufe  and  ideal  as 
they  were  seen  in  his  day.  (A.  Haknack.) 

BiBuooHtPHT:  PcrhniH  Iha  best  sditiQii  of  Ludaa'i  worki 
i>  by  T.  UEtDiterhuu  and  J.  F.  It«iti,  3  voli..  AniBlerdun, 
17i3:  &  coDveiiKnl  one  ig  by  W.  Dmdorf.  with  Lac.  truul.. 

3  vdIl.  Paria.  1S40;  uiolber  i*  by  F.  PriUobe.  3  volt., 
RoMocli.  ISS0-g2^  and  Blill  another  it  In  the  Taucbniti 
lerisi  by  C.  H.  V/tiie.  4  vq(>..  Uipiio.  1867-77.  The™ 
il  an  En«,  tranil.  by  «vera[  handi.  with  life  ol  Lucian 
by  Drydan,  4  vols.,  London,  1711;    oob  by  T,  Francklin, 

4  Tolfc.  ib.  1781  (of  K«al  merill;  and  one  by  H.  W. 
Fowler,  i  vols.,  ib.  1005.  A  Fr.  tnuul.  of  the  worlu  la 
by  L.  Humben.  2  vols..  Paria.  ISOfl,  and  an  excellent 
Osnn.  Iraual.  u  by  Wieland,  6  volt..  Leipaic.  17S3-sa. 
CoDiult:  J,  BerziayB.  Lucian  und  dU  K]/nilw,  BetUn, 
1870;  C.  T.  Keini,  Cilnu.  Zurich.  1X02;  J.  M,  CotMrill. 
Pirtarinui  ^Dtrm,  Edinburgh,  IS7B  (daima  it  ii  a  foriery, 
perhapa  by  Henry  SMphena  the  BeformatioD  pKnter):  H. 
Croiiel,  EMoi  aur  la  vU  «(  la  iruvrM  da  Lucien.  Paria, 
1S8S;  W.  R.  Smith,  DicHonaru  of  Grttk  and  Romon  Bioe- 
rapliu,  a.  M2-822,  London.  1890;  DCB.  iii.  744-748.     The 

Otlea  a  Life  uf  the  suthur, 

LHCIDUS,  iG'sid-us:  A  Gallic  priest  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century.  He  held  decided 
predestinariai)  views,  going  further  even  than  Au- 
gustine and  believing  that  at  the  fall  man  had  ut- 
terly lost  the  freedom  of  his  will,  that  God  had  de- 
termined beforehand  that  6ome  were  to  be  damned 
and  others  saved,  and  hence  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  all  but  only  for  the  elect,  and  finally  that  a 
"  vessel  unto  dishonor  "  can  never  become  a  "  ves- 
sel unto  honor."  A  synod  was  summoned  in  475 
at  Aries  to  condemn  his  views,  and  also  one  at 
Lyons  in  476.  Lucidus  was  compelled  to  recant 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Faustus  of  Riez 
(q.v.),  who,  being  a  friend  of  Lucidus  and  also  one 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the  synod,  had 
a  lengthy  correspondence  with  bim  on  the  subject. 
A  letter  to  Lucidus  by  Faualus  is  in  MPL,  liii-  683. 

LUCIFER  (Hebr.  Held.  ■Shining  one,"  R.  V. 
"  Day  star  ") ;  A  term  applied  by  Isaiah  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv.  12),  and  not  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  By  TertuUian.  Jerome,  and 
others  the  name  was  applied  to  Satan,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  common  in  this  sense.  By 
Gunkel  {SekSpfung  und  Cham,  pp.  132  sqq.,  G6t- 
tingen,  1895)  the  passage  in  Isaiah  is  regarded  as 
embodying  a  reference  to  a  nature  myth. 

LUCIFER  OF  CALABIS  AND  THE  LUCIFERI- 
AHS:  Bishop  of  Calaria  {the  modem  Cagiiari) 
in  Sardinia,  and  tiis  followers.  The  dates  of  Luci- 
fer are  imcertain ;  he  died  perhaps  371.  He  first 
appears  in  history  as  the  envoy  of  Pope  Liberius 
(q.v.)  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  to  urge  the  call- 
ing of  a  new  synod.  At  the  Synod  of  Milan,  355, 
he  stood  with  the  opposition,  held  firm  with  a  few 
others,  and,  like  these,  was  exiled.  For  a  while  he 
then  lived  at  Germonicia  in  Commagene;  next,  at 
Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine,  and  afterward  in  the 
Tbebaid.    During  his  exile,  be  wrote  some  vehe- 


ment polemics  (ed.  Hartel,  in  CSEL.  vol.  xiv., 
Vienna.  1SS6)  against  Emperor  Constantius.  as  a 
patron  of  heretics  and  the  enemy  of  the  true  faith. 
These  writings  may,  with  some  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  De  Tum 
conveniendo  cum  hcerfiicit.  de  rcgilnis  apostatirin,  de 
Athanasio  I  and  II.,  all  prior  to  the  autumn  of  358; 
De  Tton  parcendo  in  Deum  deCinquentibua,  after 
June,  359;  Moriendum  mst  pro  Dei  Filio,  360  at  the 
earliest,  perhaps  not  until  361.  Copious  BibUcal 
quotations  give  these  documents  no  little  value  as 
bearing  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  before  Jerome  and 
on  the  history  of  the  canon.  But,  in  other  aspects, 
they  are  diffuse  and  repetitious,  void  of  literary 
originality,  and  omit  giving  credit  1o  authors  from 
whom  citations  are  made.  Yet  Lucifer's  writings 
afford  a  vivid  picture  of  the  narrow  yet  honest  zeal 
of  a  man  loyal  to  his  convictions. 

The  death  of  Constantius  and  the  advent  of 
Julian  ended  Lucifer's  exile.  In  362  he  was  at 
Antioch,  trying  unaueoeasfully  to  settle  tlie  stale 
of  confusion  there  (see  Meletius  of  Ancloch). 
He  combated  with  especial  severity  the  lenient 
treatment  of  ecclesiastics  who  hud  become  com- 
promised by  their  defection  from  the  right  faith 
under  Constantius,  and  insisted  that  they  be 
stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  offices.  When  at 
Naples,  he  refused  church  fellowship  to  Bishop  Zosi- 
nus.  He  retired,  eventually,  and  in  sullen  temper, 
to  (talaris;  where  he  lived  revered,  indeed,  for  his 
confessional  constancy  and  his  austere  conversa- 
tion, but  in  separation  from  a  Church  that  he  be- 
lieved to  be  stained  by  indulgence  of  heretical  doc- 
trine. He  was  ever  afterward  the  "  Holy  Sardin- 
ian ";  and  in  1623  his  remains  wen?  deposiled  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cagiiari. 

After  his  death  Sardinia  continued  the  center  of 
the  Luciferian  coterie,  a  sect  persistently  entan- 
ghng  itaelf  In  the  thought  that  the  Church  had  be- 
come a  harlot.  The  Luciferians  were  not  confined 
to  Sardinia,  however.  In  Spain  they  revereoced 
Bishop  Gregory  of  Elvira  (q.v.);  at  Treves,  their 
ideas  were  advocated  by  the  Presbyter  Bonosus; 
in  Rome  itself  there  was  a  Luciferian  party  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  followers  of  Ursinus,  q.v,), 
against  which  Jerome  wrote  his  Altercatio  Luci- 
feriani  et  orthodoxi  {MPL,  xxiii.  153-182);  and 
Hilarius,  the  Roman  deacon  (q.v.),  was  a  Luci- 
ferian. EphesiuB,  on  a  journey  to  the  East  (382 
or  383),  fell  In  with  some  Luciferians  at  Oxyrhyn- 
choa  (Heptanomos,  E^ypt),  who  had  for  their  bishop 
a  monk  Herachdas,  titular  of  Eleutheropolis  (Palee- 
tine).  And  at  Eleutheropolis  were  the  two  prea- 
bytere,  Faustinus  and  Marcellinus.  charged  nith 
holding  assemblies  for  divine  worship  in  tbc  houses 
of  their  associates  and  opposed  by  the  resident 
bishop.  They  complained  opainst  the  bishop,  and 
not  in  vain,  to  the  Emperor  Theodoeius  (see 
Fabbtinub),  since  a  rescript  of  3S4  forbade  the 
persecution  of  those  who  stood  in  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  B-ith  the  Spaniard  Gregory,  and  the 
oriental  Heraciitlas.  By  the  irony  of  history,  this 
imperial  edict  is  the  last  intelligence  concerning 
the  Luciferians.  G.  KrUoeh. 
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und  doM  Schuma  tUr  Lueiferianer,  Leipsio,  1886;  W.  von 
Hartel,  in  Archiv  fOr  laUiniBchs  LexikoirrO'Vhi€  und  Oram- 
matik,  iii  (1886),  1-68;  L.  Saltet.  in  BtMeUn  de  lUUrahire 
•eeUaitutique,  1906.  pp.  300-326  (claims  for  the  Luciferiana 
a  great  literary  activity);  and  P.  Lejay,  L'Hfritage  de 
Griooired'Elvire,  in  Rwue  BHiidtcttne,  xxv  (1908).  435-457. 
Ccmsult  further:  DC^,  iii.  749-751 ;  Ceilher,  AuUura sacria, 
iv.  23^271;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vols,  iv.-v.  passim;  Neander, 
Ckriaiian  Church,  u.  256-257.  441-442,  456-458.  559. 

LUCIUS,  iQ'shius:    The  name  of  three  popes. 

Lucius  L :  Pope  253-254.  He  was  the  successor 
of  Cornelius,  elected  probably  June  25,  253,  and 
died  Blar.  5  following.  His  election  took  place 
during  the  persecution  which  caused  the  banish- 
ment of  Cornelius,  and  he  also  was  banished  soon 
after  his  consecration,  but  succeeded  in  gaining 
permission  to  return.  From  a  letter  of  Cyprian's 
(Ixviii.  5)  it  is  evident  that  he  took  the  same  position 
as  Cornelius  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed 
after  due  penance.  His  tombstone  is  still  extant  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus.      (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

Bibuograpbt:  lAber  porUi/lealis,  ed.  Mommaen,  in  MOH, 
GtaL  ponL  Rom.  i  (1898).  32;  Jaff^.  Regeata,  i.  19-20; 
R.  A.  Lipdus,  Chronologie  der  r&miMchen  Buchtife,  pp.  123 
sqq.,  207  sqq..  Kiel.  1869;  B.  Platina,  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
i  50-52,  London,  n.  d.;   Bower,  Popes,  i.  29. 

Lucius  n.:  Pope  1144-1145.  As  Gerard,  car- 
dinal-priest of  Santa  Croce,  he  was  active  in  the 
German  controversies  imder  Honorius  II.  and  In- 
nocent II.  He  became  pope  Mar.  12,  1144,  and  at 
first  had  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  suppress- 
ing the  recalcitrant  senate.  But  in  the  autumn  his 
friendly  relations  with  Roger  of  Sicily  were  dis- 
turbed; the  Romans  restored  the  senate,  under  the 
leadership  of  Giordano  Pierleoni,  who  took  the  title 
of  paJtricius  and  claimed  all  the  regalian  rights  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Lucius  had  recourse  to  arms  against 
the  citizens,  and  died  Feb.  15, 1145.     (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapbt:  Jaff^  Regesta,  ii.  7  sqq.;  J.  M.  Wat  tench, 
PoftUxfiewn  Romanorum  vita,  ii.  278  sqq..  Leipsic,  1862; 
W.  Giesebrecht,  OeschicKle  der  deutschen  KaiserzeU.  iv. 
222  sqq.,  Brunswick,  1877;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiet.  of  the 
City  of  Rome,  iv.  487-491,  London,  1896;  B.  Platina. 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  ii.  43-44.  ib.  n.d.;  Bower.  Popes,  ii. 
476-477:   Mihnan,  Latin  Christianity,  iv.  242-243. 

Lucius  UL:  Pope  1181-1185.  As  Hubald, 
bishop  of  Ostia,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
cardinals  imder  Alexander  III.  He  was  elected 
pope  Sept.  1,  1181,  and  consecrated  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  His  pontificate  was  an  unsuccessful 
one.  He  was  unable  to  control  the  Romans,  and 
his  residence  in  the  city  was  limited  to  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  Nov.,  1181,  to  the  middle  of 
Mar.,  1182.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  spent  in  vari- 
ous places,  chiefly  at  Velletri  and  Anagni.  The 
controversy  over  the  succession  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  Coimtess  Matilda  had  been  left  unsettled  by 
the  peace  of  1177,  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  pro- 
posed in  1182  that  the  Curia  should  renounce  its 
claim,  receiving  in  exchange  two-tenths  of  the  im- 
perial income  from  Italy,  one-tenth  for  the  pope 
and  the  other  tenth  for  the  cardinals.  Lucius  con- 
sented neither  to  this  proposition  nor  to  another 
compromise  suggested  by  Frederick  the  next  year; 
nor  did  a  personal  discussion  between  the  two  po- 
tentates at  Verona  in  Oct.,  1184,  lead  to  any  defi- 
nite result.  Meantime  other  causes  of  disagreement 
appeared,  in  the  pope's  refusal  to  comply  with 
Fmkrick'a  wishes  as  to  the  regulation  of  German 


episcopal  elections  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  schism,  and  especially  as  to  the  contested  elec- 
tion to  the  see  of  Treves  in  1183.     In  pursuance  of 
his  anti-imperial  policy,  he  declined  finally  in  1185  to 
crown  Henry  VI.  as  Frederick's  destined  successor, 
and  the  breach  between  the  empire  and  the  Curia 
became  wider  on  questions  of  Italian  politics.    Lucius 
died  in  Verona  Oct.  25,  1 185,  having  led  up  by  his 
negative  policy  to  the  new  contest  between  papacy 
and  empire  which  soon  broke  out.     (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:     Jaff^.   Regesta,   ii.   835  sqq.;    J.   M.   Wat- 
terich,    Pontifieum    Romanorum    vitae,    ii.    650,    Leipsic. 
1862;     P.    Scheffer-Boichorat,    Friedrichs   I.    leUter  Streit 
mil  der  Kvrie,  pp.  20  sqq..  Berlin,  1866;    W.  Giesebrecht, 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserteit,   vols,   iv.-vi.,   Bnins- 
wick.  1888;    J.  Langen,  Oeschichte  der  rdmischen  Kirche, 
iv.  557  sqq..   Bonn,    1893:    F.   Gregorovius,  Hist,  of  ths 
City  of  Rome,   iv.   609-612.   London,    1896;     B.   Platina, 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  ii.  58-60,  ib.  n.  d.;    Bower,  Popes,  ii. 
524-526;   Milman.  Latin  ChristianUy,  iv.  439-440. 

LUCIUS,  PAUL  ERNST:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Ernolsheim  (about  12  m.  w.  of  Strasbuig) 
Oct.  16,  1852;  d.  at  Strasburg  Nov.  27,  1902.  He 
studied  theology  at  Strasburg,  Zurich,  Paris,  Jena, 
and  Berlin.  He  was  vicar  at  Sesenheim  (1878-79); 
at  Strasburg  (1879-80);  privat-docent  there  (1880- 
1883);  professor  extraordinary  (1883-89);  and 
professor  (1889-1902).  He  wrote:  Die  Thera- 
peuten  und  ihre  Stellung  in  der  Geschichte  der  Aakese 
(Strasburg,  1879);  Der  Easenismus  in  seinem  Ver- 
haUnis  zum  Judenthum  (1881);  Die  Kraftigung  des 
Misaionssinnea  in  der  Gemeinde  (1885);  Zur  du9- 
aern  und  innem  Mission  (1903);  and  Die  An/dnge 
dea  HeUigenkuUs  in  der  christlichen  Kirche  (1904). 

LUCKOCK,  HERBERT  MORTIMER:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Great  Barr  (9  m.  s.s.w.  of  Litch- 
field), Staffordshire,  July  11,  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1858; 
M.A.,  1862),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860  and 
ordained  priest  two  years  later.  He  was  vicar  of 
All  Saints',  Cambridge,  in  1862-63  and  1865-75, 
rector  of  Gayhurst  and  Stoke-Goldington  in  1863- 
1865,  and  canon  of  Ely  (of  which  he  had  been  hon- 
orary canon  in  1874-75)  in  1875-92,  besides  being 
principal  of  Ely  Theological  College  in  1876-87. 
Since  1892  he  has  been  dean  of  Lichfield.  He  was 
also  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1865,  1874-75, 
1883-84,  1892,  and  1901,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely  in  1873-87,  and  proctor  for  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Ely  in  1892.  Theologically  he  be- 
longs to  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  and  has  written: 
Tables  of  Stone  (sermons;  London,  1867);  After 
Death,  the  State  of  the  Faithful  Dead  and  their  Re^ 
lationship  to  the  Living  (1879);  Studies  in  the  Hi*- 
tory  of  the  Prayer  Book  (1881);  An  Appeal  to  the 
Church  not  to  withdraw  her  Clergy  from  the  Univer- 
sities (1882) ;  Footprints  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  traced 
by  St.  Mark  (1884);  The  Bishops  in  the  Tower,  a 
Record  of  Stirring  Events  affecting  the  Church  and 
Nonconformists  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolu- 
tion (1886);  The  Intermediate  State  between  Death 
and  Judgment  (1890);  The  Divine  Liturgy,  being 
The  Order  for  Holy  Communion,  historically,  doo- 
trinally,  and  devotionally  set  forth  (1889);  John 
Wesley's  Churchmanship  (1891);  Who  are  Wesley* a 
Heirs  f  (1892);  Hist(yry  of  the  Church  in  Scotland 
(1893);  History  qf  Maniage,  Jewish  and  ChrittMn^ 
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with  e»pteiat  iU/eretux  to  ix»  IwiitiotubUity  and  cer- 
tain /oHridden  Degrea  (1894);  FootprinU  of  iJu 
ApoalU*  at  traced  by  St.  Luke  in  the  AcU  (2  vols., 
1897);  Four  Quaiifiaaiont  /or  a  Qood  Preacher 
(1897);  The  Charaeteriatiet  of  the  Four  OotpeU 
(1900);  BeavH/vi  Li/e  of  an.  Ideal  Prieel;  or.  Rem' 
inifceneu  of  Thomaa  Thdliuon  Carter  (1902);  Life 
and  Worke  of  Dr.  Johnton  (1902);  Spiritual  Di^- 
cuilie*  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Booh :  Hdp*  to  their 
Solution  11906);  and  EiuJiarialic  Sacrifice  arid  Inter- 
cation  for  the  Departed  (1907).  He  has  also  edited 
fiishop  J.  R.  Woodrord's  Great  Commiuion:  Twelve 
Addreue*  on  the  Ordinal  (Loudon,  1886)  and  Ser- 
mon* (2  vols.,  1887). 

LUD,  LUDIM.    See  Tabu  or  Nationb. 

LUDLOW,  JAHES  KEEKER:  FreBbyteriui;  b. 
0.1  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Mar.  15,  1841.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  (B.A.,  1861),  and  Prtncetoa 
Theological  Seminary  (1864).  He  was  then  paator 
o(  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(18G4-6S),  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
New  York  City  (1868-77),  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1877-85),  and 
of  Munn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Bast  Orange, 
N.  J.  (1886-1909).  He  has  written:  MySainiJohn 
( New  York,  1883) ;  Ctmeenfrie  Ctert  o/ ffwtory  ( 1885) ; 
Capiain  of  the  Janiiariea  (1886);  A  Kinj  of  Tyre 
(1891);  That  Angelic  Woman  {18,93);  Hittory  of  Ihe 
Crusade*  (1896);  Baritone's  PartsA  (1897);  Dtborah 
(1901);  Incentive*  for  Life  (WXA);  Sir  Raoui  (iHdb); 
Jetie  ben  David  (1907) ;  and  Jvdge  West'e  Opinion, 
Reported  by  a  Neighbor  (1908). 

LUDOLF,  lu'dolf,  HIOB;  German  orientalist, 
founder  of  the  study  of  the  Ethiopic  language  and 
literature  in  Europe;  b.  at  Erfurt  June  15,  1624;  d. 
at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main  Apr.  8, 1704.  He  studied 
at  Erfurt  and  Leyden.  then  traveled  extensively. 
In  Rome  he  learned  Ethiopic  from  the  Abyssinian 
Gregoriua.  He  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1652,  afterward  aulic  coun- 
cilor, in  1676  chamberlain  in  Altcnburg,  and  in 
1691  president  of  the  Collegium  Imperiale  Histori- 
cum  in  Frankfort,  where  be  had  settled  in  1678. 
His  principal  works  are:  Lexicon  Mlhiopico-Lalinum 
(3  parts,  London,  1661;  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1699); 
Orammatica  lingua  /Ethiopica  (London,  1661;  2d 
ed.,  Frankfort,  1702);  Seiagraphia  hittoria  Mthio- 
jnca  (Jena,  1876);  Hietoria  /Ethiopiea  (Frank- 
fort, 1681;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1684;  French 
traosl.,  Paris,  1684),  to  which  he  added  a  Commen- 
tan'us  (1691)  and  two  appendices  (1693-94);  Gram- 
tnatica  lingute  Amhariaz  (1698);  and  Lexicon  Am- 
karico-Latinum  (1698).  He  also  published  the 
Ethiopic  psatter,  with  Latin  translation  (1701). 

BlBLHioBAriii:  C.  Junker.  Dt  vita  tt  Kriptu  IM  Lmlolpki, 
L«ipHie.  1710;  J.  PlBtomifiK,  ia  Snttaov  nr  Aavrvilooi*, 
volLL-ii.,  ib.  1890-«t. 

LUEBECE;  One  of  the  three  city-states  of  the 
German  Empire,  comprising  the  inner  city,  with 
suburbs,  and  several  enclaves  in  the  surrounding 
country;  area  115  square  miles;  population  (1905) 
108357,  of  whom  101,724  were  EvangeUeal  Luther- 
uu,  760  Reformed,  2,457   Roman  Catholics,  638 


Jews,  and  231  sectarians  (Baptists,  Irvingites,  Ad- 
ventists.  Mormons,  etc.).  The  Reformatioa  was 
established  in  LQbeck  by  Bugeahagen  itt  1531,  and 
since  that  time  the  city  has  been  Lutheran.  Rigor- 
ous measures  were  taken  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  against  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
though  the  former  continued  to  hold  religious  ser- 
vices, and  in  1693  the  tatter  received  permission  to 
build  a  church  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  hold 
their  own  service.  Admission  to  the  council  was 
denied  to  all  non-Lutherans  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  senate  issued  regulations 
for  the  Reformed  parish  in  1825,  and  for  the  Roman 
Cathohca  in  1841;  and  both  denominations  received 
full  political  and  civil  rights  under  the  constitution 
of  1848  (revised  1851  and  1876).  At  present  there 
are  fourteen  Lutheran  parishes  and  fifteen  churches. 
The  present  "  Constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  State  ot  Liibeck  "  went  into 
effect  in  1895.  It  vests  the  church  government  in 
the  senate,  which  either  exercises  its  authority  di- 
rectly through  its  Lutheran  members,  or  delegates 
it  to  the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  is  composed  of 
two  Lutheran  senators,  of  whom  one  is  chairman, 
the  senior  (chairman)  of  the  clerical  ministerium, 
and  tour  other  members,  viz,,  a  clergyman  and  three 
laymen,  who  are  elected  by  the  senate  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  the  clergyman  on  the  recommenilation 
of  the  clerical  ministerium,  the  laymen  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  synod.  In  matters  affecting 
ecclesiastical  law,  church  taxes,  the  liturgy,  and  the 
boundaries  of  parishes,  the  acta  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  synod  and 
confiiTaed  by  the  senate.  The  clerical  ministerium 
includes  all  the  clergy  who  have  charges.  This 
body  has  a,  word  in  all  matters  affecting  the  doctrine 
and  formularies  of  the  Church.  Since  1902,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  an  agreement  with  the  consistory  of 
Schleswick-Holstein,  candidates  liavc  been  examined 
by  the  board  of  examiners  in  Kiel,  those  passing 
becoming  eligible  for  appointment  in  Lubeck,  as  well 
as  in  Schleswick-Holstein,  The  synod  consists  of 
forty-seven  members,  of  whom  three  are  appointed 
by  the  ecclesiasicol  council,  the  remainder  being 
members  of  the  local  parochial  boards.  Such  a 
board  is  composed  of  the  local  clergy  and  a  number 
of  laymen,  who  are  elected  for  six  years.  Each 
parish  is  divided  into  as  many  pastoral  districts  as 
it  has  clergy.  The  finances  of  the  Church  are  regu- 
lated by  a  law  of  Jan.  18,  1395,  The  basis  of  the 
general  church  treasury  is  a  fund  of  150,000  marks 
formed  by  the  surplus  of  the  cloister  of  St.  John,  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Burg  Cloister. 
The  int«refit  on  this  sum  is  supplemented  by  a  yearly 
income  of  16,000  marks  from  the  cloister  of  St.  John, 
and  by  a  church  tax.  Church  attendance  on  the 
part  of  adults  is  not  good,  and  the  number  of  com- 
municants, which  seems  to  be  on  the  decreaae,  is  less 
than  sixteen  per  cent,  ot  the  population.  Attend- 
ance by  children  is  better.  There  are  now  services 
for  children  in  every  Lutheran  pariah  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  The  oldest  is  that  in  the  Church  of 
St.  James,  wUch  was  established  in  1875,  The  total 
attendance  averages  about  2,000.     (L.  F.  Ranke.) 
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09anadi»ehen  LandeMkireKen,  1880;  W.  Deias.  OtadtichU 
dm"  woanodiaehrreformierlen  Otmeinde  in  LUbeck,  Liibeck, 
1806;  £.  niigens.  O^tchiehts  dm'  lHUekinAen  Kireke  IBSO- 
1896,  Paderbom,  1896;  8.  Garlebaoh,  OttchUhU  der  Juden 
imLQbeek,  LQbeek.  1809. 

LUEBECK,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
epiBOopal  see  of  northern  Germany,  established 
originally  at  Oldenburg  by  Otto  I.,  probably  in 
968,  and  subject  to  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction 
of  Hamburg.  The  first  bishop,  Egward,  was  con- 
secrated by  Archbishop  Adaldag.  His  diocese  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  Wendish  territory,  which 
was  imder  Hamburg,  or  from  the  bay  of  Kiel  south- 
east to  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present 
Mecklenburg.  The  Wendish  risings  of  990  and 
1018  destroyed  the  work  here,  and  when  it  was  re- 
vived by  Archbishop  Adalbert  the  diocese  was  re- 
stricted to  eastern  Holstein.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Vicelin  (q.v.)  that  the  work  was  established 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  in  1158  the  see  was 
transferred  to  Lilbeck  by  his  successor  Gerold 
(1155-63).  The  bishopric  never  attained  great 
importance,  being  overshadowed  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  city.  (A.  Hauck.) 

The  bishopric  was  made  immediately  subject  to 
the  empire  under  Conrad  II.  of  Querfiut  (1183-86). 
It  had  secular  jurisdiction  over  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory; but  the  episcopal  residence  was  usually  at 
Eutin.  The  Reformation  was  first  introduced 
under  the  influence  of  King  Frederick  I.  of  Den- 
mark in  1524,  and  definitely  established  in  1530. 
It  was  not  yet,  however,  possible  to  suppress  or 
wholly  to  secularize  the  bishopric,  so  for  a  time 
bishops  of  Lutheran  sympathies  were  elected. 
From  1586  the  dignity  was  usually  an  appanage 
of  the  younger  sons  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein 
untU  1706;  and  by  the  settlement  of  1803  it 
was  constituted  a  secular  principality  in  favor 
of  Peter  Frederick  William  of  Oldenburg  and 
his  heirs. 

BnuoGEAFHT:  SouroM  are  Urkundenbuch  dea  Bistunu 
LQbeek,  ed.  W.  Leverkua.  Oldenburg,  1856;  Adam,  Geata 
HammmburgenHa  ecduia,  ed.  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  in 
UGH,  Script,  vi  (1846),  267-389;  Helmold.  Chronica 
Sknontm,  ed.  idem,  ib.  xxi  (1869),  1-99;  Arnold,  C?uronica 
Slavonan,  ed.  idem,  ib.  pp.  l(X>-250;  Annalea  Lubicenaea, 
ed.  idem,  ib.  zvi  (1859),  411-429;  Seriea  epiacopcrum 
.  .  .  Lubieanaium,  ib.  xiii  (1881),  347.  Ck>n8ult:  Hauck, 
KD,  vols.  iii.-iy.;  E.  A.  T.  LaapeyreB,  Die  Bekakrung  Nerd- 
Albingiana,  Halle,  1864;  O.  Dehio,  Geachichte  daa  Erxbia- 
ttaaa  Hamburo-Braman,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1876;  C.  Eubel, 
HiararehiaeaiKolieamadii  ctvi,  2Tola..  MOnater,  1898-1901. 

LUECKB,  iQk'e,  GOTTFRIED  CHRISTIAN 
FRIBDRICH:  German  Lutheran  theologian;  b. 
at  E^b  (16  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  Aug.  24,  1791; 
d.  at  Gottingen  Feb.  14,  1855.  He  was  educated 
at  the  cathedral  school  of  Magdebuig  and  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Gdttingen.  In  1816  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  the  influence  of  Bimsen  and 
Trfir.hmann  won  him  Schleiermacher's  friendship 
and  a  position  as  licentiate  and  privat-docent  in 
theology.  He  gladly  took  part  in  the  "  Evangel- 
ical union  "  which  was  sealed  by  the  imited  com- 
munion service  of  Oct.  31,  1817.  His  publications 
in  this  period  were  Orundriaa  der  neuUatamerUlichen 
Hermeneutik  und  ihrer  GeschichU  (GOttingen,  1816); 
Ueber  den  neuteeUiinenUichen  Kanon  deB  Etuebius 
(Berlin,   1817);    a  new  edition  of  Malfbchthon's 


"Apology"  (1818);  and,  in  collaboration  with  De 
Wette,  Synopsis  evangeliorum  (1818).  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology 
in  the  new  University  of  Bonn.  Here  for  eight 
years  he  exercised  a  great  and  happy  influence  on 
the  students,  at  the  same  time  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  reorganization  of  Evangelical  church 
life  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  At  Bonn  he  published  hia 
principal  work,  the  Kommentar  Oher  die  Schriften 
des  Evangdisten  Johannes  (3  vols.,  1820-25;  Eng. 
transl.  in  part,  Edinburgh,  1837).  The  first  vol- 
ume was  hailed  as  a  powerful  support  to  positive 
theology,  and  was  attacked  with  equal  warmth  by 
the  rationalizing  party  under  Paulus  of  Heidelberg. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  stay  at  Bonn  Lilcke  engaged 
in  another  controversy  with  Ferdinand  Delbrilck, 
who  urged  a  return  to  the  standards  of  the  primi- 
tive reguLa  fidei  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  place  of 
the  Scriptural  basis  of  Protestant  theology.  With 
his  colleagues  Sack  and  Nitzsch,  Lilcke  issued  three 
open  letters  Ueber  das  Ansehen  der  heUigen  Schrift 
und  ihr  Verhdltniss  zur  Glavbensregel  in  der  proies^ 
tantischen  und  in  der  alien  Kirche  (Bonn,  1827),  of 
which  the  third  and  longest  was  aJl  his  own.  He 
was  also  associated  with  Schleiermacher  and  De 
Wette  in  publishing  the  Theaitogische  ZeUschrifi 
from  1819  to  1822,  and  with  Gieseler  in  the  short- 
lived ZeUschrifi  fur  gebildete  Christen  der  evangelir 
schen  Kirche  (1823);  and  in  1827,  together  with 
Nitzsch,  Gieseler,  Ullmann  and  Umbreit,  he  estab- 
lished the  still  flourishing  Theologische  Studien  und 
Kriiiken  to  represent,  in  a  favorite  phrase  of  his, 
**  the  alliance  of  the  free  scientific  spirit  with  the 
power  of  the  specifically  Christian  spirit." 

Meantime,  in  the  autiunn  of  1827,  he  had  mi- 
grated to  Gdttingen  to  succeed  St&udlin,  and  there 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  devoting  himself 
rather  to  New-Testament  exegesis  and  systematic 
theology  instead  of  to  church  history  which  had 
been  his  special  work  at  Bonn.  In  spite  of  the 
anxious  days  of  the  revolution  of  1831  and  the  dif- 
ficulties brought  upon  the  university  by  the  changes 
made  in  the  constitution  of  Hanover  in  1837  by 
King  Ernest  August,  he  declined  calls  to  Kiel  and 
Halle  in  1838,  to  Jena  in  1843,  and  to  Leipsic  in 
1845.  The  government  rewarded  his  constancy  by 
the  positions  of  councilor  in  the  consistory  at  Han- 
over (1839)  and  of  abbot  of  Bursfeld  (1843).  His 
later  years  were  troubled  by  increasing  theological 
isolation,  as  the  younger  men  went  off  either  to  the 
radical  camp  of  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school,  or 
to  the  strict  Lutheran  party  of  Harless,  Kahnis, 
and  Thomasius,  with  its  center  at  Erlangen  and 
Leipsic.  Lilcke  and  his  friends  attempted  to  hold 
a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes,  in- 
sisting in  the  spirit  of  Schleiermacher  on  the  his- 
torical and  permanent  value  of  the  Reformation 
confessions  of  faith,  while  avoiding  any  blind  sym- 
bololatry  and  vindicating  the  clear  and  practical 
nature  of  theology. 

Lucke's  Gottingen  period  was  also  one  of  busy 
literary  activity.  He  completed  his  earlier  Jo- 
hannine  work  by  a  Versuch  einer  voUstdndigen  Ein^ 
leitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannis  und  die  gesanUe 
apokalypHsche  Litteratur  (Bonn,  1832),  besides 
issuing  two  revised  editions  of  the  cammentary 
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itself  (1833-36,  1840-56).  He  contributed  a  long 
series  of  important  articles  to  periodicals  and  uni- 
versity publications,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
was  the  treatise  C/e&er  daa  Alter  und  den  V  erf  assert 
die  ureprungliche  Form  und  den  wcthren  Sinn  dee 
kirchlidien  Friedenaspruchea  **  In  neceseariie  unites, 
etc,*'  (Gdttingen,  1850).  Of  practical  importance, 
too,  were  four  addresses  delivered  before  the  Gdt- 
tinger  Missionsverein  between  1840  and  1842, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  foimding  of  the 
"  Seminar  fiir  innere  Mission/'  the  very  name  being 
taken  from  the  last  of  them,  though  used  not  quite 
in  his  sense.  (F.  Sander.) 

Bxbuooraprt:  LOcke's  biography  waa  written  by  F.  San- 
der, Hanover-Linden,  1801.  There  are  notices  by  J. 
Holler  in  ZKW,  1855.  noa.  16-17;  by  Redepenning  in 
Frote9tarUuchs  Kirefumeitung,  1855;  and  by  Ehrenfeuch- 
ter.  in  TSK,  1855.  Indications  of  further  literature  are 
given  in  Hauck-Heriog,  RE,  xi.  674. 

LUEDEMANN,  Itt'de-mOn,  HERMANN  KARL: 
Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Kiel  Sept.  15,  1842.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kiel,  Heidel- 
beig,  and  Berlin  from  1861  to  1867  (Ph.D.,  Kiel, 
1870),  and  in  1872  became  privat-docent  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city  (where  he  also  taught 
in  a  private  school).  In  1878  he  was  appointed  as- 
sociate professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  the 
same  institution,  and  since  1884  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Bern,  where  he  has 
been  professor  successively  of  church  history  (1884- 
1891)  and  of  systematic  theology,  dogmatics,  and 
philosophy  (since  1891).  He  is  an  adherent  of  the 
liberal  school  in  theology,  and  has  written:  Die 
Anthropologie  dee  Apoatel  Paulus  und  ihre  Stellung 
innerhalb  seiner  Heilslehre  (Kiel,  1872);  Die  "  Eid^ 
brUchigkeit  **  unserer  neukirchlichen  (freisinnigen) 
Oeistlichen  (1881);  Die  neuere  Entwicklung  der 
protestantischen  Theologie  (Bremen,  1884);  Reform 
und  Tdufertum  in  ihrem  VerhdUnis  zum  christlichen 
Prinzip  (Bern,  1896);  Individualit&t  und  Persdn- 
lichkeii  (1900) ;  Was  heisst  "  biblisches  Christentum  "  f 
(1905)  and  Religion  und  Ld}en  (1908). 

LUETGERT,  liit'g&rt,  WILHELM:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Heiligengrabe  (a  village  near 
Wittstock,  60  m.  n.w.  of  Berlin),  Brandenburg, 
Apr.  9,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  imiversities 
of  Greifswald  and  Berlin  from  1886  to  1889,  and  in 
1892  became  privat-docent  for  New-Testament 
exegesis  and  dogmatic  theology  at  the  former  in- 
stitution, where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subjects  in  1895.  In  1901  he 
went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Halle,  where  he  was 
promoted  to  his  present  position  of  full  professor 
in  1902.  Besides  assisting  A.  Schlatter  since  1904 
in  editing  the  Beitrdge  twr  Fdrderung  der  christr 
lichen  Theologie,  he  has  written  Das  Reich  Gottes  in 
den  synoptischen  Evangelien  (Giitersloh,  1895);  Die 
johanneische  Christologie  (1899);  Die  Liebe  im 
Neuen  Testament  (Leipsic,  1905);  Gottes  Sohn  und 
Gottes  Geist,  Vortrdge  twr  Christologie  und  zwr  Lehre 
vom  GeisU  Gottes  (1905);  Im  DiensU  Gottes.  Be- 
trachtungen  (Berlin,  1907);  Jesus  ChristusfUr  un- 
sere  ZeU  (Hamburg,  1907;  in  collaboration  with 
several  others);  Freiheiispredigt  und  Schwarmgeister 
in  Korinih,  Bin  Beitrag  twr  Charaktaistik  der  Chris- 


tuspartei,  and  Die  Irrlehrer  der  PastoraJbrife,  both 
in  the  Beitrdge,  ut  sup.  (1908-09). 

LUETKEMANN,  lUt'ke-mOn,  JOACHIM:  German 
Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Demmin  (28  m.  s.  of 
Stralsund),  Pomerania,  Dec.  15, 1608;  d.  at  Wolfen- 
battel  (8  m.  s.  of  Brunswick)  Oct.  18,  1655.  Both 
his  writings  and  his  personality,  which  combined 
deep  learning  with  the  efficacious  inner  conviction  of 
Pietism,  had  no  slight  influence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  those  of  Amdt  and  Johann  Muller,  while  his 
controversy  ^ith  the  orthodox  Lutherans  as  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ  in  his  death,  though  without 
abiding  consequences,  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  time.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Greifswald  and  Strasburg,  afterward  traveling 
through  France  and  Italy  and  returning  to  Rostock 
to  pursue  his  studies  there.  He  became  a  lecturer 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  there  in  1638,  and  five 
years  later  professor  of  metaphysics  and  physics. 
He  had  already  become  known  as  a  preacher,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  activity  of  religious  life 
in  Rostock.  His  work  there  was  interrupted  by  a 
controversy  in  which  he  became  engaged  with  the 
strict  orthodox  party  in  Mecklenbui^,  whom  the 
duke  favored.  He  put  forth  in  what  seemed  to 
them  a  dangerous  form  a  proposition  already  enun- 
ciated in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  concept  of  hu- 
manity, he  said,  there  belongs  besides  the  existence 
of  soul  and  body  the  form  of  their  joint  existence, 
their  unity;  and  with  the  dissolution  of  this  unity 
in  death  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  dissolved.  The 
assertion  of  its  permanence  must  take  away  some- 
thing from  the  reality  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
thus  from  the  reality  of  redemption.  He  attempted 
to  save  the  belief  in  the  divine-himian  character  of 
Christ  by  the  theory  that  the  divinity  was  united 
not  only  with  the  soul  but  with  the  body;  and 
when  the  soul  left  the  body,  the  Godhead  did  not 
leave  it,  but  the  true,  essential,  eternal  life  still 
dwelt  in  the  dead  body.  A  vehement  strife  broke 
out  over  this  apparent  departure  from  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine.  Liitkemann  defended  himself  in  his 
Dissertatio  physico-iheclogica  de  vero  homine.  The 
orthodox  teaching  seemed  to  imply  that  the  body 
of  Christ,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  with  the  soul 
to  the  imity  of  human  nature,  was  incorruptible. 
Two  court  preachers  at  Weimar,  Coller  and  Bar- 
tholom&i,  now  expressed  a  doubt  of  this,  and  de- 
fended L  Q tkemann  's  view  from  this  standpoint.  The 
Rostock  theologian  Cothmann  appeared  as  a  violent 
opponent  of  Lutkemann,  and  used  his  influence  with 
the  duke  to  have  him  silenced  both  as  a  professor  and 
as  a  preacher.  In  spite  of  the  support  of  cleigy  and 
people,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rostock.  Duke  Au- 
gust of  Brunswick,  however,  offered  him  the  position 
of  general  superintendent  and  court  preacher,  and 
there  he  spent  his  remaining  years,  drawing  up  the  ex- 
cellent school  ordinance  of  1651  and  the  church  order 
of  1657.  He  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  works, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  books  among  the  disci- 
ples of  Amdt  was  his  Vorschmack  der  gdttlichen  Gate 
(Wolfenbtittel,  1643).  (W.  Dilthbt.) 

Bibliography:  A  Life  by  Fhilipp  Rethmeyw  is  prefixed  to 
hia  Varaehnmek  in  the  later  editionB,  e.g.,  Brunswick, 
1740.  Consult  also:  F.  A.  Tholuck.  Akademi»ch€  Ls6en,  ii 
109.  Hamburg.  1854, 
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I.  The  Man:  The  name  appears  three  times  in 
the  New  Testament  as  that  of  a  man  who  belongs 
to  the  Pauline  circle  (Col.  iv.  14;  II  Tim.  iv.  11; 
Philemon  24),  in  the  first  case  as  that  of  **  the  be- 
loved physician,"  in  the  last  as  a  "  fellow  worker." 
Col.  iv.  11  characterizes  certain  fellow 

X.  Early    workers  as  "  of  the  circumcision  "  but 
References  does  not  include  Luke  among  them, 

to  Him.  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  Luke 
was  not  of  Jewish  blood  and  also  not  a 
Jewish  proselyte.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  personally  known  in  Colosse,  although  known 
by  reputation.  It  appears  also  that  he  was  with 
Paul  during  the  first  imprisonment,  helped  him  in 
his  labors  and  perhaps  as  a  physician  was  especially 
valuable  in  Paul's  activity.  So  it  appears  from 
n  Tim.  that  Luke  was  with  the  apostle  in  his  sec- 
ond imprisonment  as  his  only  companion,  and  con- 
jecture sees  in  this  a  reference  to  Luke's  medical 
services,  especially  in  view  of  the  absence  of  Cres- 
cens,  Tychicus,  and  Titus  (II  Tim.  iv.  10).  This 
exhausts  all  that  the  New  Testament  expressly  says 
of  Luke.  The  Lucius  of  Rom.  xvi.  21  (a  Jew)  and 
of  Acts  xiii.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Formerly  the  "  brother  "  of  II  Cor. 
viii.  18,  or  of  22,  was  identified  with  Luke,  but  this 
has  not  the  foundation  of  tradition  in  its  favor, 
only  of  traditional  exegesis  from  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  and  the  identification  is  insecure.  Testi- 
mony external  to  the  New  Testament  derives  Luke 
from  Antioch  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  iv.  7;  A. 
liai,  Patrum  nova  bibliotheca,  Rome,  1844-71,  iv. 
270;  F.  A.  W.  Spitta,  Brief  des  JiUiua  A/ricanus, 
Halle,  1877,  pp.  69,  111).  For  this  the  singular 
reading  of  codex  D  in  Acts  xi.  28  (which  describes 
the  prophecy  of  Agabus  as  being  delivered  **  while 
we  were  gathered  together ")  can  not  be  the  basis, 
thouf^  the  tradition  may  embody  the  facts.  But 
many  other  traditions  regarding  the  region  of  Luke's 
labors  and  the  place  of  his  literary  activity  have 
not  in  their  favor  the  same  degree  of  probability  as 
inheres  in  that  relating  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  palpably  arise  from  misun- 
derstanding of  the  New  Testament,  and  others  are 
purely  conjectural  and  without  solid  foimdation 
— e.g.,  that  which  connects  Luke  with  the  disciples 
at  Elnmiaus,  and  that  which  makes  of  him  an  artist 
with  the  pencil  as  well  as  with  the  pen. 

With  the  name  of  Luke  three  writings  of  the 

New  Testament  have  been  connected,   the  third 

Gospel,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews,  though  Luke's  connection 

2.  Txmdi-    with  the  last  is  put  forth  as  a  mere 

tions  of  His  hypothesis  and  requires  no  considerar 

Authonhlp.  tion.    The  tradition  of  his  relation  to 

the  third  Gospel  goes  back  to  a  time 

earlier  than  Origen,   and   Paul's  expression  **  my 

gospel "  has  been  construed  as  a  reference  to  that 

book.    Irens\is,  the  Muratorian  Canon,  Clement  of 


Alexandria,  and  Tertullian  express  what  was  evi- 
dently the  opinion  of  their  day,  that  Luke  was  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel.  And  practically  the 
same  testimony  assigns  a  Lucan  origin  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  while  earlier  hints  to  the  same  pur- 
port are  discovered  in  the  works  of  Marcion  and 
Justin  Martyr.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  es- 
sentially the  present  Gospel  of  Luke  lay  before 
Marcion  when  the  latter  compiled  his  Gospel,  while 
the  reverse  proposition,  that  Marcion 's  composition 
underlay  Luke's,  is  universally  given  up.  Until 
recent  times  there  was  no  trace  of  a  tradition  ad- 
verse to  Lucan  authorship,  while  the  title  to  the 
Gospel  as  given  in  the  manuscripts  testifies  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  belief  that  Luke  wrote  this  Gospel. 
Of  course,  modem  criticism  as  well  as  Marcionitic 
rejected  Lucan  authorship,  as  did  the  encratitic 
Severians,  the  Ebionites,  and  the  Manicheans,  not 
on  literary  but  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

Acceptance  of  this  tradition  immediately  results 
in  a  lai^ge  increase  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
person  and  the  fortunes  of  Luke.     It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  work  of 
Paul  than  appears  from  the  latter's 
3.  Charac-  epistles.     Part  of  the  narrative  of  the 

teristics     Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  in  the  first  per- 
as  a        son.    If  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  nar- 

Historian.  rative  of  Paul's  journeys  in  that  book, 
the  ''  we  "  passages  testify  that  he  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  events,  and  this  fits  in  well 
with  the  references  in  the  epistles.  And  the  occur- 
rence of  "we"  in  codex  D  of  the  clause  noted 
above  (§  1)  in  a  passage  earlier  than  is  found  in 
the  common  text  (Acts  xi.  28)  has  caused  Blass  to 
suspect  a  double  recension  of  the  Acts  by  Luke's 
own  hand.  Neither  Weiss'  explanation  (TU,  xvii. 
Ill,  1899)  nor  that  of  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Trav- 
eller,  New  York,  1896,  pp.  27,  210),  which  assiune  a 
correction  of  the  original  text  arbing  in  different 
ways,  seems  to  have  much  probability  in  its  favor. 
If  Blass'  supposition  of  a  double  text,  both  from 
the  hand  of  Luke,  be  not  accepted,  the  "  we  "  must 
be  original  to  the  text.  In  that  case  the  tradition 
of  the  Antiochian  origin  of  Luke  receives  confirma- 
tion, and  Luke  must  have  been  an  associate  of 
Paul  in  his  early  activities  before  either  Timothy  or 
Titus  were  connected  with  him.  Moreover,  Luke 
appears  not  only  as  a  friend  and  close  companion 
of  Paul,  as  his  personal  medical  attendant,  but  as  a 
man  well  and  broadly  educated  and  with  wide  in- 
terests, possessing  powers  of  keen  observation  and 
the  ability  to  describe  simply  but  vividly  what  he 
saw.  If  in  spite  of  the  modem  adverse  criticism 
tradition  be  accepted,  Luke  becomes  a  source  of 
the  first  importance  for  the  origins  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  Christian  Church. 

XL  His  Writings:  Doubts  of  Lucan  authorship 
have  been  raised  rather  with  regard  to  the  Acts 
than  the  Gospel.    In  any  case,  the  facts  reported 
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in  the  Gospel  go  farther  back — ^the  author  does  not 
claim  to  be  an  eye-witness  or  a  sharer  in  the  events. 
Still,  suspicion  regarding  the  Gospel 
I.  lypes  of  inevitably  followed  that  regarding  the 
Modem  Acts.  Tlie  hypothesis  that  the  two 
Criticism,  books  are  from  different  authors  is 
very  seldom  put  forth  and  even  then 
in  a  very  guarded  manner,  while  it  is  easily  refuted 
by  the  many-sided  similarities  which  are  foimd  in 
the  books.  Modem  New-Testament  criticism  takes 
two  principal  directions  in  its  discussion  of  the 
Lucan  writings.  In  one  case  it  asserts  that  they 
are  **  tendency  writings,"  taking  a  part  in  the  as- 
smned  burning  contest  between  Paulinism  and  Ju- 
daism and  endeavoring  to  furmsh  a  middle  ground 
upon  which  both  could  unite,  blending  the  dog- 
matics, ethics,  and  practicality  of  Judaism  with 
Pauline  universaUsm.  This  makes  the  writings  a 
peace  proposal  from  a  Pauline  Christian.  Of 
course,  various  forms  of  this  hypothesis  have  been 
put  forth.  The  other  direction  of  modem  criti- 
cism proceeds  from  a  literary  basis,  and  supposes 
that  the  books  embody  the  editing  of  earlier  sources, 
which  expressed  various  tendencies  and  were  of 
different  origin  and  value,  by  a  man  who  was  not 
near  enough  to  the  facts  to  have  complete  mastery 
of  them.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  the  interests 
of  a  later  time  than  the  authorship  of  Luke  would 
admit  appear  in  incidental  details,  that  the  report 
often  shows  that  the  time  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
was  already  long  past,  while  there  is  silence  as  to 
matters  of  importance  which  would  not  be  expected 
from  a  man  in  the  position  of  Luke.  The  question 
is,  whether  the  objections  are  so  grounded  as  to  de- 
mand the  rejection  of  a  strong  and  consentient  tra- 
dition, or  whether,  either  by  means  of  a  more  correct 
exposition  or  by  a  more  exact  appreciation  of  the 
intentions  and  situation  of  the  traditional  author, 
the  possibility  of  the  Lucan  authorship  may  be  more 
conclusively  established.  In  order  to  gain  securer 
results,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  delineate  as  a 
whole  the  historical  and  literary  processes  of  apos- 
tolic times  in  order  satisfactorily  to  examine  the 
critical  hypotheses  with  reference  to  their  probability 
or  possibility — an  attempt  which  is  excluded  by  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  which  can  give  merely  the 
indications. 

The  starting-point  of  any  discussion  is,  of  course, 
the  Gospel,  to  which  there  is  a  preface.    A  prior 
question  is  whether  this  preface  belongs  only  to 
the  Gospel  or  also  to  the  Acts.    Although  the  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  both  ways,  prima  facie  the 
preface  belongs  to  the  Gospel  only. 
2.  The      It  indicates  that  the  Gospel  is  written 
Preface  to  for  a  man  of  high  position  who  has 
the  GospeL  some  certain  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity without  necessarily  being  more  than 
a  catechumen,  if  even  that.    The  Evangelist  implies 
that  Theophilus  was  not  averse  to  such  knowledge 
but  was  ready  to  receive  further  information.    This 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  of  the  dogmatic  order, 
but  rather  historical  and  **  accurate  "  (Luke  i.  3), 
and  by  "  accurate  "  was  meant  not  simply  "  in 
chronological  order  "  but  rather  the  narration  of 
events  in  their  many-sided  relationships.    So  far, 
there  is  nothing  antagonistic  to  Lucan  authorship. 


And  no  objection  to  such  authorship  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  reference  to  previous  writers  of  Gospel  his- 
tory in  Luke  i.  1,  since  enough  material  is  known 
to  justify  the  expression  "  many."  The  very 
growth  of  such  a  literature  would  emphasize  for 
Luke  its  necessity  not  only  for  believing  Christians 
to  whom  the  oral  impartation  of  the  news  was  be- 
coming increasingly  rare,  nor  only  for  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians  to  whom  the  Messianic  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  was  of  importance,  but  also  for  the 
heathen  to  whom  Theophilus  had  belonged.  It  is 
continuaUy  becoming  more  completely  established 
that  the  second  Gospel,  essentially  in  its  present 
form,  lay  before  the  author  of  the  third  and  was 
used  by  him.  But  comparison  of  the  two  Gospeb 
shows  marked  differences  in  plan  and  conception. 
Thus  Mark  sets  the  story  of  Jesus  in  two  great 
groups  of  events — Jesus'  work  in  Galilee  and  the 
events  between  his  departure  from  Galilee  and 
Easter  morning;  Luke  uses  the  same  two  groups 
but  prefixes  to  the  first  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
inserts  between  them  the  account  of  the  journey 
given  in  Luke  ix.  51-xviii.  14,  and  adds  to  the 
second  his  account  of  the  resurrection.  Moreover, 
while  Luke  follows  Mark  in  the  main  in  the  order 
of  the  events  in  the  two  groups,  he  effects  transpo- 
sitions and  makes  noteworthy  omissions.  Further, 
outside  of  the  three  great  additions  already  indi- 
cated, the  third  Gospel  makes  single  additions,  such 
as  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  story  of  Zaccheus, 
and  very  many  others.  All  this  indicates  a  special 
plan  subordinated  to  a  purpose  different  from  that 
which  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel  had  before 
him  and  suited  to  a  man  whose  antecedents  were 
heathen,  as  were  those  of  Theophilus. 

But  does  this  purpose,  expressed  in  the  preface, 
and  its  execution  in  the  Gospel,  agree  with  what 
is  known  of  Luke?  A  difficulty  raised  here  is  that 
a  man  who  stood  as  near  to  the  events  as  did  Luke, 

and  had  such  opportunities  to  meet 

3.  The     eye-witnesses,   in  his  departures  from 

Character  the  narrative  of  Mark  took  so  little  the 

of  the      direction  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    This 

GotpeL     troubles    little    one  who    deals  with 

the  historicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
but  the  difficulty  increases  the  more  one  deals  with 
that  historicity,  and  threatens  to  become  fatal  to 
the  daim  of  Lucan  authorship  if,  as  many  suppose, 
a  long  period  of  historical  study  (Luke  i.  3)  is  in- 
volved. It  may  be  conceded  that  the  Lucan  narra- 
tive contains  parts  tinged  with  Johannine  coloring. 
But  when  the  omission  is  noted  of  events  given  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  which  are  essential  to  the  narra- 
tive of  one  who  proposes  to  "  trace  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first "  (Luke  i.  3),  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  occurrences  of  John  i.- 
iv.,  the  visits  to  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem  of  John  v., 
vii.,  and  x.,  and  the  Lazarus  episode  do  not  appear 
in  the  Lucan  narrative,  the  authorship  by  the 
apostolic  companion  Luke  seems  impossible.  For 
many  of  those  events  are  not  of  a  nature  that  per- 
mits their  omission  by  one  who  proposes  to  give  a 
r^um^  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Upon  close  observation 
the  case  seems  otherwise.  Lidce  did  not  know  the 
Johannine  material,  but  he  oonndered  that  Mark 
really  preserved  the  historical  scheme  in  its  prind- 
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pal  outUnes.  His  historical  investigations  there- 
fore were  limited  in  extent  and  need  have  lasted 
scarcely  a  year.  Indeed,  the  ememble  of  the  Lucan 
Qoqiel  is  rather  that  of  a  narrative  produced  under 
the  influence  of  the  Marcan  Gospel  with  the  many 
additions,  already  noted,  of  events  which  seemed 
fully  guaranteed,  and  which  appeared,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  writer's  scheme,  to  demand  a  place 
in  the  story.  It  presents  also  such  omissions  and 
transpositions  as  were  necessary,  in  the  plan  con- 
ceived, to  produce  in  new  form  a  well-ordered  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  Jesus,  such  as  would  be  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  reader  for  whom  it  was  os- 
tensibly designed.  So  far  as  the  preface  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  Gospel  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  the  historic  Luke. 

Or  does  the  pretended  circumstance  that  the 

Gospel  contains  vague  recollections  or  statements 

in  conflict  with  cert&ed  fact  compel  one  to  suppose 

that  the  author  or  editor  of  sources  lived  at  a  later 

period?    It  may  be  admitted  that  in  this  or  that 

one  may  think  of  legendary  recasting 

4*  Bearing  or  adornment.    Such  material  many 

Upon       find  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  and 

Anthor-  in  other  details.  But  these  are  practi- 
■hip.  cally  paralleled  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  Matthew,  which  are  rightly  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  apostolic  times,  and  failure 
has  met  the  attempts  to  set  the  point  at  which 
these  elements  enter.  So  far  as  disagreement  with 
other  reports  is  concerned,  it  has  first  to  be  discov- 
ered which  reports  are  correct,  whether  indeed  rec- 
onciliation is  not  possible.  Here  is  to  be  noted  the 
relationship  of  Luke's  history  of  the  glorification 
of  Jesus  to  I  Cor.  xv.  5  sqq.,  since  the  narrative  of 
Luke  has  so  little  in  common  with  the  enumeration 
of  Paul,  though  even  here  there  are  points  which 
agree,  and  explanation  of  Lucan  omissions  is  easy. 
On  the  whole,  the  Gospel  would  thus  occupy  an 
excellent  position  were  it  not  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  seems,  under  the  methods  of  criticism,  to 
draw  it  into  the  vortex  of  unreliability. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  appears  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  The  occasion  calling  it  forth 
must  have  been  something  different  from  that 
which  educed  the  Gospel,  whether  Theophilus  had 
become  a  Christian  or  not.  Christian- 
5.  Chaiac-  ity  might  have  seemed  to  some  an  un- 

ter  of  the  justifii^i  break  with  the  past,  an  illy 
Acts  of  the  ordered  revolutionary  movement  des- 

Apostlet.  tined  to  fail.  The  Acts  sets  forth  the 
development  of  the  later  from  the 
primitive  apostolic  Christianity,  its  extension  into 
the  world  of  the  heathen,  especially  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Paul,  whose  figure  is  soon  introduced 
into  the  picture.  The  purpose  of  the  book  seems 
to  agree  with  that  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the 
Gospel.  The  old  view  that  there  is  a  paralleling 
of  the  fortunes  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  other  ex- 
position that  the  purposes  of  thc»e  two  are  harmo- 
ni»d,  are  no  longer  maintained.  That  Paul  could 
in  his  epistles  speak  otherwise  than  he  does  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Acts  goes  without  saying,  whether 
the  speeches  reported  in  the  Acts  be  actual  reports 
or  assumed  addresses  made  up  after  the  pattern 
of  Greek  historiography.    There  is  no  a  priari  rea- 


son why  Peter  should  not  early  have  found  the 
way  toward  universalism,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  that  Paul  could  not  have  made  use  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  privileges  of  a  bom  Jew  (I  Cor. 
ix.  19  sqq.). 

The  difficulty  really  lies  where  Luke  has  to  do 
with  Pauline  accounts.  The  locua  dassicua  is  Acts 
XV.  1  sqq.,  compared  with  Gal.  ii.  1  sqq.  Earlier 
and  later  attempts  to  harmonise  these  passages 
upon  the  basis  of  another  journey  to  Jerusalem 
must  be  rejected.  The  most  frequent 
6.  Histori-  method  of  lightening  the  difficulty  is 
cal  Diffi-  to  show  that  according  to  Luke's  re- 
alities of  port  the  decree  was  applicable  to  the 
Acts  XV.  original  conununity,  that  it  was  not  an 
ordinance  for  converts  from  heathen- 
ism to  which  they  were  bound  for  the  sake  of  sal- 
vation, that  in  general  it  involved  nothing  new  so 
far  as  the  generaJ  duty  of  Christians  was  concerned, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  Paul  to 
mention  it  either  to  the  Galatians  or,  indeed,  later 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  injunction.  This  does  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  further  attempts  at 
enlightenment,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
issuance  of  the  decree  can  not  be  doubted  while 
only  the  question  of  the  occasion  is  in  dispute,  and 
further,  since  it  is  given  by  an  author  whose  inten- 
tion to  be  trustworthy  appears  from  Luke  L  3,  it  is 
a  duty  not  only  of  harmonistic  interest  but  of  his- 
torical exposition  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  A  beginning  is  to  be  made  with  a  ques- 
tion of  textual  criticism.  The  olc  Mi  of  Gal.  ii.  5 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  relating  the  sentence 
to  the  circumcision  of  Titus.  But  in  fact  it  may 
have  been  that  this  construction  of  the  sentence  in- 
fluenced the  introduction  of  those  two  words  and 
that  they  are  to  be  stricken  out  (so  Ambrosiaster, 
Tertullian,  Victorinus,  Irenseus,  Pelagius,  and  the 
codices  D,  d,  and  e).  Verse  5  then  may  refer  to 
the  recognition  on  the  part  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
of  the  decree  known  to  the  Galatians.  Paul  is  deal- 
ing with  the  calumnies  uttered  against  him  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  a  time-server  (Gal.  i.  10).  He 
relates,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  events  in  his 
life  which  led  up  to  the  decree,  states  his  independ- 
ence as  an  apostle,  tells  of  his  exposition  of  his 
teaching  before  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  affirms 
that  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  subjection  of  the 
**  false  brethren  "  (Gal.  ii.  4)  so  far  as  Titus  was  con- 
cerned though  he  had  yielded  a  point  elsewhere; 
while  so  far  as  the  meeting  with  Peter  in  Anti- 
och  was  concerned,  Peter  had  received  the  blame. 
When  compared  with  Acts  xv.  this  narrative  seemed 
to  be  obscure,  and  relief  was  sought  by  the  addition 
of  the  olc  Mi  in  question  in  order  to  reconcile  Paul 
and  Luke.  Paul  was  able  to  give  adhesion  to  the 
decree  so  far  as  he  did  in  permitting  it  to  be  sent 
to  his  congregations,  indeed  in  personally  imparting 
it  to  them  (Acts  xvi.  4),  but  he  did  not  obligate 
himself  to  apply  it  to  his  mission  field,  though  he 
was  not  personally  opposed  to  it.  While  James 
could  not  disavow  his  own  proposal  (Acts  xxi.  25), 
he  could  recognize  that  Paul  was  not  bound  to  ad- 
vance the  matter  and  might  have  been  ready  to 
protect  Paul  in  the  latter's  position.  Finally  Luke 
may  have  had  an  interest  in  informing  Theophilus, 
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who  had  perhaps  already  learned  something  of  the 
affair,  of  the  entire  development. 

If  the  course  of  this  explanation  should  prove 
correct,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  other  matters 
the  author  was  well  oriented,  that  in  more  or  less 
weighty  affairs  his  observation  had  been  true  and 
that  his  version  is  correct.  He  handles 
7.  The  the  history  rather  in  the  way  of  ad- 
Author's  ducing  significant  events  than  of  a 
Methods,  complete  narration.  With  regard  to 
the  sections  in  which  the  first  person 
is  used,  it  is  now  seldom  affirmed  that  they  proceed 
from  a  man  who  falsely  claims  to  have  been  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  an  eye-wit- 
ness stands  behind  those  sections.  But  it  is  some- 
times held  that  the  eye-witness  is  a  different  person 
from  the  author  of  the  book,  though  against  this  is 
the  lack  of  linguistic  differences  in  the  two  portions 
of  the  text.  Moreover,  the  time  indications  of  the 
"  we  "  sections  agree  well  with  those  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  concerning  the  companionship  of  Luke 
and  Paul.  If  all  the  indications  be  taken  together, 
the  pronouncement  of  historians  like  Curtius  and 
Ranke,  of  philologists  like  Blass  and  Vogel,  and 
archeologists  like  Ramsay,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of 
theologians,  to  the  effect  that  the  authorship  by 
Luke  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  best  supported 
is  not  easily  to  be  combated. 

Some  other  questions  remain  for  consideration. 
One  is  that  of  sources.  A  starting-point  Uke  that 
given  for  the  Gospel  in  the  parallel  accounts  is  not 
furnished  for  Acts,  and  consequently  no  sure  re- 
sults are  attained.  The  relation  of  Acts  to  the 
Pauline  epistles  is  also  debated,  one 
8.  Remain-  affirming  the  frequent  use  of  them, 
ing  another  asserting  that  they  were  in- 
Problems.  accessible  to  the  author.  It  can  not 
be  definitely  proved  that  literary  de- 
pendence existed  between  the  two  sets  of  writings. 
A  difficult  question  is  that  of  the  date,  which  can 
not  be  fixed  at  the  conclusion  of  Paul's  two  years 
at  Rome  (Blass).  The  dependence  of  the  Gospel 
upon  Mark,  which  was  not  written  before  the  death 
of  Peter,  gives  the  superior  date.  Krenkel  in  1894 
attempted  to  show  literary  dependence  upon  Jose- 
phus;  in  that  case  the  earh'er  date  would  be  75- 
80  A.D.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  place  of  wri- 
ting, though  in  Rome  both  writings  were  known 
at  an  early  date.  In  the  matter  of  the  diffusion  of 
these  writings  before  the  name  of  Luke  was  at- 
tached to  them,  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Rome 
(as  implied  by  his  citation  of  passages)  is  not  easy 
to  contest,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  citations 
in  Hennas,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  the  Didache,  Poly- 
carp,  and  Papias.  With  respect  to  the  text  it  may 
be  said  that  in  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  text  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  in  Acts. 
It  is  due  to  Blass  that  a  new  stadium  has  been 
reached  in  its  treatment.  This  scholar  observes 
that  in  a  number  of  manuscripts  circulated  in  the 
East,  of  which  D  is  the  example  among  the  uncials, 
one  form  of  text  is  current  which  is  no  less  orig- 
inal than  that  of  the  received  text,  and  that  of  the 
two  forms  of  text  thus  existent  one  is  that  of  the 
original  first  draft  while  the  other  is  the  result  of 
a  revision  by  Luke's  own   hand.    Blass   in   1900 


maintained  that  neither  of  these  forms  of  the  text 
is  the  original,  but  that  both  are  the  editions  of  a 
prior  form  (T8K,  1900,  pp.  11,  19).  That  the 
hypothesis  of  the  use  of  sources  will  be  fully  dis- 
proved in  case  of  the  establishment  of  this  view  is 
to  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  (Paul  Ewald.) 

Bibliography:  On  the  personality  of  Luke,  consult  the 
introductions  prefixed  to  the  oommentaries  and  the  per- 
tinent sections  in  the  works  on  Biblical  introduction;  also 
A.  Hamack,  Luktu  der  Arxt,  Leipsic,  1906,  Eng.  transl, 
Edinburgh,  1007;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  LtJee  the  Physician  and 
Other  Studiea,  New  York.  1907;  DB,  iii.  161-162;  EB, 
iii.  2830-33. 

On  matters  of  criticism  consult  the  works  cited  under 
Biblical  iNTRODtTcnoN  II.,  particularly  Zahn,  and  under 
Paul.  Special  treatises  on  authorship,  credibility,  and 
the  like  ara:  H.  H.  Evans.  St  Paul  the  Author  of  the  Third 
OoepeU  London,  1884-86;  J.  Friedrich,  Dae  Lukaaevan^ 
gelium  und  die  Apo%tdgeeehithte  Werke  deeeeJben  Ver- 
faeeera,  Halle.  1890;  A.  C.  Hervey.  AuthenticUy  of  Luke, 
London.  1892;  F.  H.  Chase.  CredibUity  of  the  Acta,  ib. 
1901.  On  origins  and  sources  consult:  E.  Zeller,  Die 
Apoatelgeachichte  nach  ihrem  Inhalt  und  .  .  .  Uraprung, 
Stuttgart,  1854,  Eng.  transl.,  with  Overbeck's  Introduc- 
tion to  Acts,  2  vols..  London.  1875;  H.  J.  Litzinger,  Die 
Eniat^ung  dea  LttkaaevanffeUuma  und  der  Apoatelgeachichte, 
Essen.  1883;  F.  Spitta,  Die  Apoatelgeachichte,  thre  QueUen 
und  deren  geadiichUichen  Wert,  Halle,  1891 ;  J.  Jtingst.  Die 
QueUen  der  ApoaUlgeachichte,  Qotha,  1895;  B.  Weiss.  Die 
QueUen  dea  Lukaaevangeliuma,  Stuttgart,  1907;  J.  Homer. 
Ooapela  of  Matthew  and  Luke:  a  Vindication  of  their  Agree- 
ment and  Accuracy,  Pittsburg,  1908;  A.  Hamack,  Beitr&ge 
tur  Einleitung  in  daa  N.  T.,  III.,  Die  Apoatelgeachichte, 
Leipsic,  1908,  Eng.  transl..  New  Teatament Studiea,  III.,  The 
Acta,  London,  1908.  Other  problems  are  discussed  in: 
F.  Sohleiermacher.  Ueber  die  Schriften  dea  Lukaa,  Berlin, 
1817,  Eng.  transl..  London.  1825;  M.  Schneckenburger, 
Ueber  den  Zweck  der  Apoatelgeachichte,  Bern,  1841;  J.  R. 
Oertel.  Paulua  in  der  Apoatelgeachichte,  Halle.  1868  (on 
the  historicity):  W.  Stewart.  The  Plan  of  Luke'a  GoapeU 
Glasgow.  1873;  W.  M.  Sanday.  The  Ooapela  in  the  Second 
Century,  chap,  viii.,  London.  1876;  W.  K.  Hobart.  The 
Medical  Language  of  Luke,  ib.  1882;  A.  Klostermann. 
Probleme  in  ApoaUUexte,  Qotha.  1883;  P.  Ewald.  Daa 
Hauptproblem  der  Evangelienfmge,  Leipsic.  1890;  J.  M. 
Stifler.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  AcU,  New  York,  1892; 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  New 
York.  1893;  idem.  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  ib.  1896;  M. 
Krenkel.  Joaephua  und  Lukaa,  Leipsic,  1894;  J.  Weiss, 
Ueber  die  Abaicht  und  den  literdriachen  Charakter  der  Apoa- 
telgeachichte, Marburg,  1897  (makes  Acts  an  apologetic  work 
addressed  to  the  heathen  world);  DB,  i.  25-35,  iii.  162- 
173;  EB,  i.  37-57,  ii.  1761-1898. 

For  the  Gospel  the  best  commentary  in  English  is  A. 
Plummer,  Edinburgh.  1897,  which  contains  a  good  list  of 
the  earlier  literatiire.  Other  commentaries  are:  C.  W. 
Stein.  Halle.  1830;  J.  Ford.  London.  1851;  J.  H.  Schol- 
ten.  Met  paiUiniadi  evangelic,  Leyden,  1870;  M.  Vemet. 
Paris.  1870;  H.  Cowles,  New  York.  1881;  W.  H.  Van  Doren. 
2  vols.,  ib.  1881;  P.Schana,  TObingen.  1883;  T.  Lindsay, 
2  vols..  Edinburgh.  1887;  F.  Godet,  3  vols.,  NeuchiLtel. 
1875,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  edition,  Edinburgh,  1875; 
C.  Robinson.  New  York.  1889;  H.  D.  M.  Spenoe.  in  PulpU 
Commentary,  London.  1889;  H.  Burton,  ib.  1890;  F.  W. 
Farrar.  in  Cambridge  Bible,  Cambridge.  1890;  A.  Mac- 
laren.  New  York.  1894;  J.  C.  Ryle.  2  vols.,  London.  1896; 
P.  Girodon.  Paris.  1903;  J.M.  S.  Baljon. Utrecht,  1908. 

Commentaries  on  the  Acts  are:  F.  Blass,  Gdttingen, 
1895,  and  an  edition  of  the  text.  Leipsic.  1897;  F.  Ren- 
dall,  London.  1897  (the  two  works  just  mentioned  are 
the  best);  P.  J.  Gloag,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1870  (ultra- 
conservative);  J.  S.  Howson.  Companiona  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  1871;  J.  R.  Lumby,  in  Cambridge  Bible,  Cam- 
bridge, 1879;  H.  B.  Hackett,  Philadelphia.  1882  (long 
regarded  as  the  best);  C.  F.  NfisBcn.  Leipsic,  1882;  A.  C. 
Hervey,  in  Pulpit  Commentary,  2  vols.,  London.  1884; 
T.  M.  Lindsay.  Edinburgh.  1886  (very  helpful);  D. 
Thomas.  London.  1889;  W.  Amot.  The  Church  in  the 
Houae,  New  York.  1891;  G.  T.  Stokea.  in  Expoaitor'a 
BibU,  2  vols..  London.  1891;  J.  M.  Stifler.  ib.  1894;  B.B. 
Loomis,  Studiea  in  iha  Ada,  New  York.  1896;    J.  Belser. 
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tur  ErkUtrung  der  ApoatelgeKhichte,  Freiburg, 
1897  (takes  eapecial  note  of  codex  D);  J.  Knabenbauer, 
PhriB,  1899  (in  Latin);  R.  B.  Raokham,  London.  1901; 
W.  Robertflon,  Studiea  in  the  AcU,  Edinburgh.  1901;  A. 
Schlatter,  Stuttgart,  1902. 

LUKE  OF  PRAGUE:  Bohemian  bishop;  b. 
probably  at  Prague  about  1460;  d.  at  Jungbmiz- 
lau  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Prague)  Dec.  11,  1528.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Prague  (B.A.  about 
1480).  In  1480  he  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren 
(see  Bohemian  Brethren,  II.)  and  soon  became 
one  of  their  leaders.  In  1491  the  Brethren  sent 
him  to  the  East  to  discover  if  there  were  not  some 
body  of  Christians  there  with  whom  the  Brethren 
might  make  an  alliance.  In  1497  he  was  sent  on 
a  similar  errand  to  the  Waldensians  and  he  also 
had  dealings  with  Luther  (q.v.),  which,  however, 
came  to  naught.  In  1500  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  Brethren.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  in 
the  departments  of  apologetics,  hymnology,  exe- 
gesis, and  catechetics,  more  than  eighty  different 
works  being  ascribed  to  him. 

Bislioorapht:     Consult    the   literature    under   Bohkhian 
Brethbbn. 

LULLUS  OF  MAINZ:  German  ecclesiastic;  b. 
in  England  about  705;  d.  at  the  monastery  of 
Hersfekl  (32  m.  s.e.  of  Cassel)  Oct.  16,  786.  The 
son  of  well-to-do  people  in  England,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury  and  subse- 
quently at  Nhutscelle  [a  monastery  in  Southamp- 
tonshire]  while  Boniface  was  teaching  there.  After 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  he  followed  Boniface  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  consecrated  deacon  about  745. 
His  relations  with  Boniface  were  very  intimate,  and 
the  latter  employed  him  repeatedly  on  important 
missions.  In  his  old  age  Boniface  made  Lullus  his 
associate  and  consecrated  him  bishop  (752),  to  be- 
come at  his  death  his  successor  at  Mainz,  although 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  was  not  conferred  till 
later.  Lullus  was  a  stanch  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  episcopate  and  endeavored  to  maintain  epis- 
copal supervision  over  monasteries  and  convents. 
In  this  way  he  became  implicated  in  a  controversy 
with  Sturm,  also  a  disciple  of  Boniface,  abbot  of 
Fulda,  who  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
monasteries.  Thus  the  two  great  tendencies,  the 
episcopal  and  the  monastic,  which  were  imited  in 
Boniface,  were  segregated  in  his  disciples.  Lullus 
assumed  the  control  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  influence  that 
Sturm  was  b«tnished  in  763  by  King  Pippin.  Two 
years  later  Sturm  was  pardoned  and  in  767  as- 
sumed again  the  direction  of  the  monastery.  There- 
upon Lidlus  foimded  in  768  or  769  his  own  monas- 
tery of  Hersfeld  which  developed  into  a  rival  to 
Fulda.  Sturm  died  in  779.  Probably  in  the  same 
year  Lullus  was  made  archbishop  in  connection 
with  the  renewal  of  the  metropolitan  constitution 
by  Charlemagne.  His  influence  as  archbishop  can 
not  be  compared  with  that  of  Boniface,  and  his  re- 
lations with  Charlemagne  were  not  always  peace- 
ful Under  Lullus  O>logne  severed  its  relations 
with  Mains  and  developed  its  own  archbishopric. 
He  always  maintained  his  connection  with  his  na- 
tive country,  maintained  strict  canonical  discipline 
and  had  the  confidence  of  the  higher  clergy.    It  is 
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not  improbable  that  Lullus  founded  also  the  mon- 
astery of  Bleidenstadt.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  EpiHola  of  Lullus,  ed.  E.  Dtkmmler, 
are  in  MOH,  Epiat.,  iii  (1891),  207  sqq..  and  also  in  P. 
Jaff4.  BRO,  vol.  iii.  The  Vita  by  Lambert  of  Hersfeld. 
ed.  Holder-Egger  with  preface,  is  in  MOH,  Script,  xv.  1 
(1887),  132-148  (contains  only  chaps,  i.-xxii.,  the  other 
five  chapters  are  in  the  Opera  of  Lambert  issued  by  the 
same  editor,  pp.  307-340,  Hanover.  1894).  Consult: 
ASM,  iii.  2,  pp.  392-101;  G.  Will,  Regeaten  turOeadiidtte 
der  Maimer  Ertbiachdfe,  i.,  pp.  xiv.,  xv.,  34-45,  Innsbruck, 
1877;  F.  Falk,  in  Der  Katholik,  U  (1879),  662-667;  A. 
Gdpfert.  LiUliu  der  Nachfolger  dee  Bonifaciua  im  Mainnar 
Ertbiethum,  Leipsic.  1881;  H.  Hahn,  Bonifaz  und  Lul, 
ib.  1883;  Holder-Egger.  in  NA,  ix.  285-320.  xix.  509; 
Hauck.  KD,  vols.  i.-ii.;   Rettberg,  KD,  I  573  sqq. 

LULLY,  RAYMOND. 

L  Life.  Scientific  (f  3). 

II.  Works.  Polemic  (f  4). 

Poetical  (f  1).  Dogmatic  (f  5). 

Methodical  (f  2).  Ascetic  (f  6). 

III.  Posthumous  Fortunes. 

Raymond  Lully  (Ram6n  Lull,  Raymundua  Ltd' 
lus)  was  bom  on  Majorca  (Balearic  Islands)  c.  1232; 
d.  at  sea  near  Cabrera,  another  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  June  30,  1315.  As  poet,  philosopher,  the- 
ologian, missionary,  and  martyr,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personages  of  the  Middle  Ages  for 
a  combination  of  the  most  varied  mental  qualities, 
for  adventurous  and  many-sided  activity,  and  for 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  not  only  on  his 
own  countrymen  and  contemporaries  but  on  distant 
generations.  His  importance  in  the  history  of  the- 
ology is  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  his  contemporary 
and  fellow  Franciscan  Roger  Bacon,  he  followed 
the  path  pointed  out  by  St.  Francis,  that  leading 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  study  of  the  life  of  his 
creatures,  in  the  direction  of  a  scientifically  organ- 
ized natural  theology;  and  also  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  fiery  propagandist  zeal  anticipated  the 
work  done  by  his  countryman  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
250  years  later. 

L  Life:  Singularly  little,  however,  is  known 
with  certainty  about  1^  life.  Outside  of  the  scanty 
biographical  indications  found  in  his  works,  the 
best  source  is  the  life  by  an  anonymous  disciple 
written  in  1312.  He  came  of  a  rich  and  noble  fam- 
ily, and  lived  imtil  he  was  thirty  at  the  court  of 
King  James  of  Aragon,  where  he  was  grand  sene- 
schal. This  period  of  his  life  was  careless  and 
worldly;  he  spent  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure and  knightly  exercises,  including  the  practise 
of  poetry  in  the  manner  of  the  courtly  troubadours 
of  the  time.  Suddenly  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  pleasures,  he  turned  to  heavenly  things  and 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
He  distributed  most  of  his  property  among  the 
poor,  made  pilgrimages  to  Compostela  and  other 
shrines,  and  returned  to  his  native  island  with  the 
intention  of  missionary  labors  among  the  mainly 
Mohammedan  population  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring lands.  He  learned  Arabic  from  a  Moorish 
slave,  who  made  an  attempt  on  his  life.  About  the 
same  time,  certainly  before  1275,  he  met  the  aged 
Dominican  scholar  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  (q.v.), 
to  whom  he  unfolded  his  plan  of  seeking  knowledge 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  but  was  dissuaded.  He 
then  withdrew  to  a  hermitage  he  made  for  him- 
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self  on  his  property  in  Majorca,  broke  off  inter- 
course with  his  family,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
meditation  and  study.  He  seems  to  have  entered 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis;  at  least  he  brought 
thirteen  young  Franciscans  as  the  first  students  to 
the  college  opened  at  Miramar  in  Majorca  (Nov., 
1276)  for  the  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Chaldean 
tongues,  the  direction  of  which  he  imdertook  with 
the  sanction  of  Pope  John  XXI.  He  was  also  oc- 
cupied at  this  time  with  the  composition  of  his 
ambitious  Ars  magna.  About  1285  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  carry  out  his  extensive  mission- 
ary plans,  and  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  Honorius  IV.  for  his  project  of  erecting 
missionary  institutes  in  all  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. But  Honorius  was  dead  when  he  reached 
Rome,  and  Nicholas  IV.  seemed  little  inclined  to 
favor  his  views.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  lectured  on  his  philosophic  method 
(1287-59),  then  to  MontpeUier,  where  he  continued 
his  lectures  and  studies.  After  about  two  years 
there  and  one  at  Genoa,  he  set  sail  from  the  latter 
port  in  the  autumn  of  1291  to  attempt  a  mission- 
ary campaign  in  Africa,  landed  at  Bugia  in  Tunis, 
preached  against  Islam,  and  challenged  the  fanat- 
ical Mohammedan  scholars  to  a  public  disputation. 
His  words  made  some  impression,  and  the  king, 
feeling  that  the  Mohammedan  supremacy  was 
threatened,  condemned  him  to  death,  which  was 
commuted  to  banishment  by  the  intercession  of  a 
learned  man.  He  remained  in  concealment  on  a 
ship  in  the  harbor  for  some  time,  seeking  an  opn 
portunity  to  penetrate  once  more  into  the  coun- 
try, but  finally  lost  hope  and  returned  to  Italy. 
He  spent  about  a  year  (1292-93)  in  Naples,  com- 
pleting his  Tabula  generalis  and  writing  his  Di»- 
putatio  quinque  sapientum.  His  hopes  revived  with 
the  election  of  Pope  Celestine  V.,  whose  pontifi- 
cate, however,  was  too  short  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, while  his  successor  Boniface  VIII.  had  other 
things  to  think  about.  After  a  sojourn  of  two 
years  in  Rome,  during  which  he  composed  his  poem 
Desconort  and  his  treatise  Arbor  acierUia,  he  went 
back  to  Genoa  (1296),  and  then,  after  a  short  visit 
in  Majorca,  to  Paris  (1298-99).  About  1300-01  is 
the  most  probable  date  for  his  visit  to  the  Levant 
in  pursuance  of  his  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Mohanmiedans.  The  years  1302-05,  full  of  liter- 
ary activity,  were  spent  between  Genoa,  Majorca, 
MontpeUier,  and  Paris.  In  1305  or  1306  he  made 
a  second  attempt  on  North  Africa,  this  time  with 
the  special  design  of  opposing  the  Averroists.  He 
ventured  to  appear  once  more  in  Bugia,  passing 
through  many  perils  and  spending  six  months  in 
rigorous  captivity,  only  to  be  banished  once  more. 
On  the  return  journey  he  was  shipwrecked  near 
Pisa  and  lost  all  his  possessions,  including  his  books. 
He  now  went  to  Avignon  to  see  the  new  pope, 
Clement  V.,  but  again  met  with  discouragement, 
and  lectured  once  more  in  Paris  (1309-11).  In 
the  latter  year  he  appeared  at  the  Synod  of  Vienne 
and  addressed  the  assembled  bishops  several  times, 
urging  the  condemnation  of  Averroism,  the  union 
of  the  spiritual  orders  of  knighthood  into  one,  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially  the  ereo- 
tion  of  missionary  colleges  and  chairs  for  instruo- 


tion  in  the  oriental  languages.  The  last  proposal 
was  the  only  one  adopted;  professorships  of  orien- 
tal languages  were  created  at  Avignon,  Paris,  Bo- 
logna, Oxford,  and  Salamanca.  From  Vienne  he 
seems  to  have  gone  first  to  Majorca,  then  to  have 
been  in  Paris  and  MontpeUier  again,  and  to  have 
saUed  in  the  winter  of  1314  from  Messina  for  his 
last  African  missionary  journey.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Tunis,  he  returned  to  Bugia,  where  he  lay 
concealed  for  a  time  with  Christian  merchants. 
Presently,  however,  he  emei-ged  into  public  notice 
with  fresh  fiery  attacks  on  Islam.  The  Moham- 
medan population  rose  against  him,  drove  him  out 
of  the  city  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  left  him  half 
dead  on  the  shore,  where  he  was  picked  up  by  two 
Christian  ship  captains,  but  died  the  next  day  on 
the  way  to  Majorca. 

The  dominant  thought  of  aU  his  later  life  and 
literary  remains  is  the  idea  of  Christian  missionary 
enterprise,  of  which,  in  the  modem  sense,  he  may 
almost  be  caUed  the  pioneer.  To  proclaim  in  the 
very  home  of  Islam,  in  the  speech  of  the  oriental 
peoples,  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  to  provide  a  new 
and  simple  scientific  method,  adapted  to  all  sub- 
jects and  capacities,  for  meeting  both  non-Chris- 
tian and  heretical  opponents  of  the  truth;  to  set 
before  Christian  people  in  the  vernacular  and  in 
popular  form  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
fervor  of  mystical  love  of  God,  and  finaUy  to  seal 
this  testimony  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life — such  was 
the  purpose  and  the  achievement  of  nearly  fifty 
years  of  his  life. 

n.  Works:  Of  several  hundred  works  left  by 
him  only  a  comparatively  smaU  part  is  printed; 
many  manuscripts  are  extant  in  Spanish,  French, 
and  German  Ubraries.  It  may  be  sufficient  here, 
without  going  into  the  minute  classification  some- 
times attempted,  to  give  some  account  of  the  more 
important  divisions  of  his  work. 

Among  his  feUow  countrymen  he  is  stUl  consid- 
dered  primarUy  as  a  poet.     His  Obras  rimadas  (ed. 
RoseUo,  Palma,  1859)  count  among  the  most  val- 
uable products  of  the  medieval  na- 
z.  PoeticaL  tional  literature   of  Spain,   belonging 
to  the  Catalan-Provencal  branch.   The 
best  known  is  El  Desconort,  composed  of  sixty-nine 
twelve-line  stanzas  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  author  and  a  pious  hermit  who  tries  to 
console    him    for    the    discouragement    described 
above. 

Outside  of  Spain,  he  owes  his  fame  principaUy  to 
his  scientific  method  (Ars  magna  or  generalis  or 
universalis),   which   has   been   as   much   overesti- 
mated by  a  distinct  LuUist  school  as 
2.  Math-    imderestimated    by    others.     Its    es- 
odicaL      sence  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
number  of  partly  formal,  partly  ma- 
terial concepts,  which  are  designated  by  letters,  in 
various  circles  or  other  mathematical  figures,  in 
such  a  way  that  by  turning  the  circles  or  drawing 
connecting    Unes   aU   possible   combinations    may 
readUy  be  perceived.    The  concepts  are  not  ex- 
plained or  made  the  basis  of  deductions,  but  are 
merely    schematized.    Mechanical    as    the    whole 
process  seems,  it  met  a  want  of  the  age;  and  there 
were  not  only  a  number  of  enthusiastic  Lullists  in 
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the  thirteenth  century  who  lauded  him  under  the 
title  of  Dodor  iUuminatuSf  but  later  philosophers 
and  theologians  such  as  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim, 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  Kircher  were  much  inter- 
ested in  his  system,  which  seemed  to  offer  an  easy 
road  to  the  coordination  of  all  sciences  in  one  mas- 
ter science.  However  external  and  arbitrary  the 
method  may  appear,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  whole  scholastic  method,  built  up  on  the  tra- 
ditional logic  and  metaphysic  of  Aristotle,  was  open 
to  the  same  objection.  Ritter  points  to  the  tech- 
nical logical  symbols  attributed  to  Raymond's 
countryman  Petrus  Hispanus  (d.  1297)  as  a  possi- 
ble model  for  the  system;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  followed  Jewish  or  Arabic  predecessors;  he 
himself  uses  Kabbala  as  an  alternative  title  for  his 
art,  explaining  it  as  ''  the  reception  of  truth  di- 
vinely revealed." 

He  attempted  to  employ  this  method  for  the  so- 
lution of  various  problems  in  the  individual  sci- 
ences— not    merely   logic   and    meta- 

3.  Scien-    physic,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  also 
tific        geometry  and  arithmetic,  physics  and 

chemistry,  anthropology,  medicine  and 
surgery,  law,  politics,  and  even  military  tactics. 
As  with  Roger  Bacon,  a  remarkable  tendency  is 
apparent  to  the  use  of  observation  of  nature  and 
the  attainment  of  real  encyclopedic  knowledge,  in 
contrast  with  scholastic  formalism. 

His  apologetic  and  polemical  works  are  directed 
against  two  classes  of  adversaries,  the  **  ignorant  " 

who  reject  learning  as  dangerous  to 

4.  Polem-   faith,  and  the  "  unbelieving  "  who  re- 
icaL        ject  the  Christian  doctrine  as  opposed 

to  reason.  He  attacks  specially  the 
Averroistic  view,  then  rather  .widely  prevalent  even 
in  Christian  circles,  of  the  **  double  truth,"  accord- 
ing to  which  a  man  might  believe  as  a  catholic 
Christian  what  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  was 
impossible.  A  whole  series  of  treatises  is  directed 
against  Averroes.  He  considers  faith  and  knowl- 
edge as  inseparably  connected,  and  the  attempt  to 
separate  them  as  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  so  dangerous  to  souls  that 
he  invokes  the  aid  of  the  secular  power  against  it. 
Some  of  the  treatises  against  Mohammedanism  are 
written  in  Arabic,  such  as  the  Alchindi  and  Teliph 
written  at  Biiramar  between  1275  and  1285.  Lully 
is  particularly  fond  of  the  dialogue  form,  which  he 
uses  with  some  skill.  Noteworthy  among  the  dia- 
logues intended  to  serve  his  missionary  aims  is  the 
Liber  de  quinque  sapierUtbua,  in  which  a  Roman,  a 
Greek,  a  Nestorian,  and  a  Jacobite  Christian  dis- 
pute among  themselves  and  with  a  Saracen,  and 
a  special  attempt  is  made  by  the  first-named  (Lor 
timu,  i.e.,  Raymond  himselO  to  instruct  the  Sara- 
cen in  the  errors  of  Islam.  Another  of  somewhat 
similar  form  is  the  Liber  de  gerUUi  et  trSbus  sapien- 
tSbuB,  in  which  the  interlocutors  are  a  pagan  philos- 
opher, a  Jew,  a  Christian,  and  a  Saracen.  The  Di9- 
jfulatio  Raymundi  Chrietiani  et  Hamar  Sarraceni 
(1307)  is  an  extended  defense  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  against  the  Mo- 
hammedan philosopher  Hamar. 

Under  the  bead  of  specifically  dogmatic  writings 
the  first  place  is  taken  by  expositions  of  the  exist- 


ence and  natiu^  of  God,  especially  of  the  Trinity. 
Others    deal    with   the   creation  and  fall  of  man 
and  the   doctrine  of   the  atonement, 
5.  Dog-     which  Raymond  conceives,  in  a  way 
matic.       reminding  the   reader  of  Anselm,  as 
an  infinite  satisfaction  offered  by  the 
God-Man  for  an  infinite  debt.    In  matters  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  he  had  a  keen  insight  into  the 
conditions  of  his  time,  and  hit  some  of  their  most 
salient  defects,  as  in  his  expressions  on  the  value 
of   pilgrimages   and   the   excessive    veneration   of 
crosses  and  pictures,  or  in  his  portraiture  of  the 
various  classes  and  orders  in  Christendom,  their 
duties,  virtues,  and  vices. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  works  written  for 
practical  edification,  such  as  the  Liber  miUe  pro- 
verbiorum  ad  communem  vitanif  the  Liber  de  oraHoni- 
btis,  and  the  Liber  de  coritemplaJbUmibua 
6.  Ascetic,  in  Deum;  several  treatises  on  devotion 
to  the  Virgin;  and  a  niunber  still  un- 
printed,  such  as  De  centum  signie  Dei,  De  septem 
aacramentie,  and  De  septem  donia  Spiritus  Sancti. 
A  remarkable  work  is  the  religious  romance  Blan- 
quema  (or  Brachema),  written  in  glorification  of 
Christianity  and  especially  of  monasticism;  the 
hero  is  conducted  through  a  great  variety  of  situa- 
tions, being  successively  a  married  man,  a  hermit, 
a  monk,  an  abbot,  a  bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal, 
and  pope,  finally  laying  aside  the  tiara  to  end  his 
days  according  to  the  ideal  of  Franciscan  sanctity 
in  mystical  union  with  God  and  seraphic  love. 

nL  Posthumous  Fortunes:  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic CJhurch  long  wavered  between  honoring  Ray- 
mond as  a  saint  or  condenming  him  as  a  heretic. 
The  Dominican  Nicolaus  Eymericus,  inquisitor  of 
Aragon  in  the  foiuteenth  century,  brought  charges 
against  his  works  before  Gregory  XI.,  who  forbade 
the  reading  of  some  of  them,  and  subsequently 
(1376)  condemned  a  hundred  propositions  ex- 
tracted from  them,  apparently  as  leading  to  a  ra- 
tionalistic rebellion  against  church  authority.  The 
authenticity  of  this  bull  was  early  contested  by  the 
adherents  of  Raymond,  while  the  Dominicans  sup- 
ported the  attack  on  him.  Paul  IV.  placed  the 
writings  condemned  by  Gregory  XI.  on  the  Index 
(1559),  but  they  were  removed  in  1563  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  on  petition  of  the  Spanish  bishops.  The 
controversy  still  went  on;  some  works  by  Ray- 
mond's disciples,  especially  pertaining  to  alchemy, 
were  prohibited,  and  Benedict  XIV.  expressly  ajf- 
firmed  the  authenticity  of  the  bull  of  Gregory  XI. 
though  without  renewing  the  condenmation — ^and 
Salzinger's  edition  of  the  works  of  the  "  Doctor 
illuminatus  et  martyr  Raymundus  Lullua "  ap- 
peared without  objection  in  his  pontificate.  Pius 
IX.  authorized  in  1847  an  office  of  "  the  blessed 
Raymundus  Lullus  "  for  Majorca  and  conceded  to 
the  Franciscan  order  in  1857  the  armual  celebra- 
tion of  his  feast-day  on  Nov.  27;  but  imder  the 
same  pope  in  1857  the  officially  authorized  Anor 
leda  juris  pontificii  (II.,  2480)  upheld  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  bull  of  Gregory  XI.  (O.  ZOcklerI.) 
Bibliography:  The  only  edition  of  the  works  of  Lully  ap- 
proaching oompleteneas  is  that  by  I.  Salsinger,  10  vols.. 
Mains,  1721-48,  of  which  vols.  vii.-viiL  did  not  appear. 
The  earliest  life,  by  an  unnamed  contemporary,  which, 
however,  only  came  down  to  the  year  1312,  is  in  Latin 
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transl.  in  ASB^  June,  ▼.  661-668,  and  in  Hittoire  litUraire 
de  la  France,  xxix.,  pp.  4-46,  with  further  diflCUBsion,  pp. 
47-386;  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  Salsinger's  edition  of  the 
worka,  ut  sup.,  vol.  L  Later  accounts  are:  N.  Antonio, 
Bibliotheca  HUpanica  vetut,  il  122-123.  Madrid,  1788; 
H.  Ldw,  De  vUa  Raymundi  LuUi,  Halle.  1830;  Deleoluze,  in 
Revue  dee  deux  mondee,  Nov.  15, 1840  (an  excellent  account 
of  the  Ufe);  A.  Helfferich,  Raymund  Lull  und  die  An- 
f&nge  der  eataloniachen  LUteratur,  Berlin,  1858;  W.  Bram- 
bach,  Dee  Raymund  LuUe  Leben  und  Werke,  Carlaruhe, 
1893;  M.  Andre,  Le  Bienheureux  R.  LuUe,  Paris.  1000; 
S.  M.  Zwemer,  Raymund  Lull,  Firet  Mieeionary  to  the 
MoBleme,  New  York,  1902;  W.  T.  A.  Barber.  Raymond 
Lull,  the  lUuminated  Doctor,  London,  1903;  Q.  F.  Madear, 
ApoetUe  €f  Mediaval  Europe,  pp.  260-288,  ib.,  1008;  Ne- 
ander,  Chrietian  Church,  iv.  61-71  et  passim;  KL,  x.  747- 
753;  Eneyclopadia  Britannioa,  XV.  eS-M, 

For  consideration  of  his  works  consult:  A.  R.  Pasqual, 
Vindicice  LuUiana,  4  vols..  Avignon,  1778;  X.  Rous- 
aelot,  £tudee  eur  la  philoeophie  dane  le  moyen  doe,  iii.  76- 
141,  Paris,  1842;  K.  Prantl,  Oeechichte  der  Looik,  iii.  145- 
177,  Leipsic,  1867;  J.  R.  de  Luanco.  Ramon  Lull  eon- 
eiderad  como  alquimieto,  Barcelona,  1870;  F.  de  P.  Can- 
ale  jas,  Lae  Dodrinaa  del  Ramon  Lull,  Madrid,  1872;  J. 
B.  Haureau,  Hietoire  de  la  aeolaatique,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1880; 
F.  H.  Reusch.  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  I  26-33, 
Bonn,  1883;  O.  Keicher,  Raymundiu  LuUue  und  eeine 
Stdlung  tur  arabischen  Pkiloaophiet  MQnster,  1900. 

LUMBER  RIVER  MISSION.  See  Miscellanb- 
OUB  Relioious  Bodies,  14. 

LUNA,  PEDRO  DE.    See  Benedict  XIII. 

LUND,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  A  former  metro- 
politan see  in  Denmark  (now  in  Sweden),  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
raised  to  metropolitan  dignity  probably  in  1103-04, 
replacing  the  former  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops 
of  Hambui^g-Bremen.  This  transfer  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  Innocent  II.  and  was  long  contested  by 
the  Germans;  it  was  confirmed,  however,  by  Ad- 
rian IV.,  with  the  addition  of  the  title  of  primate 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  last  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  was  imprisoned  in  1536,  to  be  re- 
leased only  on  condition  of  withdrawing  his  op- 
position to  the  change  of  religion,  and  in  1537  the 
first  Lutheran  bishop  took  possession  of  the  see. 
In  1660  it  was  transferred  to  Copenhagen. 

BiBLioaRAPHY*.  The  occupants  of  the  see  are  named,  with 
their  terms  of  office,  in  Gams,  Seriee  epiecoporum,  p.  330. 
Consult  further:  Ada  ponti/icum  Danica  .  .  .  1916-1636, 
Copenhagen.  1904;  KL,  viii.  29&-300. 

LUPUS,  iQ'pus,  SERVATUS:  French  Bene- 
dictine; b.  probably  in  the  archdiocese  of  Sens  c. 
814;  d.  at  Ferri^res  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Sens)  862.  He 
was  a  scion  of  a  distinguished  family  and  received 
his  education  in  the  monastery  of  Ferridres  from 
Abbot  Aldric,  later  archbishop  of  Sens.  Dissatis- 
fied with  instruction  there,  however,  he  went  to 
Fulda  and .  studied  under  Rabanus  Maurus,  re- 
maining there  from  830  to  836  and  forming  close 
friendships  not  only  with  his  teacher  but  also  with 
other  German  scholars,  especially  with  the  famous 
Einhard,  the  author  of  the  biography  of  Charle- 
magne. He  returned  to  Ferridres  in  836,  but  in 
the  following  year  accompanied  his  abbot,  Odo,  to 
Germany.  His  activity  as  a  teacher  at  Ferri^res, 
of  which  traces  are  still  extant  in  his  pupils'  notes 
of  his  lectures,  quickly  made  him  famous,  and  in 
838  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  Empress  Judith.  In  the  civil  wars 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Lupus 


took  the  side  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  made  him 
abbot  of  Ferri^res  (842)  in  place  of  Odo,  the  latter 
having  been  a  partizan  of  Lothair,  the  rival  of  Charles. 
In  the  troublous  times  which  followed  his  appoint- 
ment he  proved  his  fidelity  to  his  king,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  his  unlucky  expedition  against 
Aquitaine.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Franks  on  June  14,  844,  but  returned  to  his 
monastery  on  July  5.  The  wars  had  brought  the 
cloister  into  dire  poverty  and  in  846  he  was  ob- 
liged to  beg  for  money.  Ascribing  the  misfortunes 
of  Ferridres  to  Charl^'  alienation  of  the  cell  of  St. 
Judocus,  which  he  had  enfeoffed  to  a  temporal 
dignitary.  Lupus  finally  succeeded  in  regaining  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  848.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  sent  by  Charles  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  where 
for  the  first  time  he  came  into  direct  contact  with 
the  controversy  between  Gottschalk  and  Hincmar. 
Lupus,  as  a  firm  adherent  of  Augustine,  favored 
the  former,  and  both  orally  and  in  his  JDe  tribu8 
qucutionibus  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  defended  the  teaching  of  election, 
although  he  did  not  press  it  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
destination to  condemnation.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  carefully  refrained  from  any  personal  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  imprisoned  Gottschalk  and  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  Hincmar.  After  850  his 
letters  contain  scarcely  any  allusions  to  the  contro- 
versy. He  was  now  busily  employed  in  restoring 
his  cloister  and  was  steadily  increasing  in  favor  with 
the  king.  He  remained  at  the  court  for  months 
both  as  a  diplomat  and  scholar  and  as  a  boon  com- 
panion. His  fidelity  to  his  monarch  was  unshaken 
even  after  the  disasters  of  858,  when  Charles  lost  his 
throne  to  Louis  the  German  and  retired  to  Burgundy. 
There  he  was  followed  by  Lupus  and  Hincmar, 
but  the  excitement  and  the  privations  shattered 
the  abbot's  health  and  brought  on  a  fatal  illness. 

The  writings  of  Lupus,  in  addition  to  the  work 
already  noted,  which  is  one  of  the  best  theological 
contributions  of  the  time,  include  the  Vita  Wig- 
berU  and  the  Vita  Maximini.  The  theory  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals 
is  unsupported  by  evidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  edited  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Vemeuil  (843), 
which  were  directed  primarily  against  the  misuiso 
of  ecclesiastical  property  by  princes.  His  most 
important  writings  were  his  letters,  which  are  char- 
acterized by  personal  charm  and  at  the  same  time 
form  valuable  historical  documents,  especially  as 
he  corresponded  with  almost  all  the  important 
men  of  the  period,  including  kings,  popes,  and 
ecclesiastics.  (R.  Schmid.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Opera  of  Lupus,  inoluding  his  Epie- 
tola,  ed.  E.  Baluse,  appeared  at  Paris,  1664,  Antwerp, 
1710,  and  in  MPL,  cxix.  A  very  excellent  issue  of  his 
BpUtohB,  ed.  Desdeviaes  du  Desert,  appeared  Paris.  1888. 
Consult:  F.  Sprotte,  Bioffraphie  dee  Abtes  ServeUue  Lupue 
von  Ferriiree,  Regensburg,  1880;  Hietoire  littiraire  de  la 
France,  v.  255  sqq.;  Q.  Phillips,  Vermiechie  Schriften, 
I  196  sqq.,  Vienna,  1856;  B.  Nicolas.  £tudee  eur  lee  lettree 
de  Servat^Loup,  Paris.  1862;  E.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oe- 
echidUe  der  LitUratur  dee  Mittelaltere,  il  203-209,  Leipsic. 
1880;  Qiry,  in  Btudee  d'hietoire  du  moyen  dge  dediiee  h 
O.  Monod,  Paris,  1896;  Hauck,  KD,  il  609  sqq.  ct  pas- 
sim; KL,  viil  300-304. 

LUTHARDT,  lat'hOrt,  CHRISTOPH  ERNST: 
German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Harolds weisach 
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(55  m.  n.n.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Mar.  22,  1823;  d.  at 
Leipsic  Sept.  21,  1902.  He  studied  theology  at 
Erlaugen  and  Berlin  (1841-45)  and  was  teacher  in 
the  Munich  gymnasium  (1847-51).  He  was  privat- 
docent  at  Erlangen  (1851-54),  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  Marbiu^  (1854-56),  and  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  systematic  theology  and  New-Testament 
exegesis  at  Leipcdc  (1856-1902).  He  became  consti- 
tutorial  coimcilor  (1865)  and  privy  ecclesiastical 
councilor  (1887).  Luthardt  was  a  voluminous  writer 
of  the  Erlangen  school  of  theologians,  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  an  ecclesiastical  statesman. 

Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Da»  johanneUehs 
Bvanoelium  tuich  teiner  Eigenihilmliehkeit  g^achUdert  und 
erkUirt  (2  vols ,  Nuremberg,  1852-53.  Eng.  trsnsl.  by  C.  R. 
Gpegory,  3  vols,,  Edinburgh,  1865-78);  Die  Lehre  von  den 
Utzten  Dinoen  (Leipsic,  1861);  Die  Lehre  vom  freien  WiUen 
und  eein  VerhOUniea  zur  Qnade  (1863);  ApologeUeche  Vor- 
trdge  aber  die  GrundtoahrKeiien  de§ChnetenthuvuilS65;  Eng. 


transl.,  Apotogelie  Leduree  on  the  Fundamentai  Truths  of 
Chriatianity,  Edinburgh,  1865);  Compendium  der  Dogmatik 
(1865);  Die  Ethik  Luthere  in  ihren  GrundgOgen  (1867);  Apolo- 
QeHache  VortrAoe  iiber  die  Heilnoahrheiten  dee  Chrietenthume 
(1867;  Eng.  transl..  Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Saving  Trulhe 
of  Chriatianity,  Edinburgh,  1868);  Die  Ethik  AHeioielee  im 
Unterachied  von  der  Moral  dee  Chrietenthume  (1869);  Vortrdife 
Hber  die  Moral  dee  Chrietenthume  (1873;  Eng.  transl.,  ApolO' 
getic  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Tru^  of  Christianity,  Edinburgh, 
1873);  Der  johanneieche  Ur sprung  dee  vierten  Evangeliume 
(1874;  Eng.  transl.  by  C.  R.  Gregory,  Si.  John  the  Author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Edinburgh,  1875);  Die  modernen  Welt 
anschauungen  und  ihre  praktischen  Konsequemen  (1880); 
Licht  und  Leben  (1885);  Die  antike  Ethik  in  ihrer  geschidU- 
lichen  Entwickelung  ala  Einleitung  in  die  Geschichte  der  durist' 
lichen  Moral  dargestellt  (1887);  Geschichte  der  chrietlichen 
Ethik  (1888-03;  Eng.  transl..  History  of  Christian  Ethics, 
Edinburgh,  1889);  Die  vier  Evangelien  (1899);  Die  chrisUiche 
Glattben^ehre  {ISdSy,  e^d  Kompendium  der  theologischen  Ethik 
(1898).  He  was  editor  of  the  AUgemeine  evangelische  lur 
theranische  Kirchemeitung. 

Biblioorapht:   J.  Kunse,  Christoph  Ernst  Luthardt,  Leipsic, 
1903;  F.  J.  Winter.  Die  Theologie  des  D.  Luthardt,  ib.,  1883. 


Early  Life  and  Religious  Training  (f  1). 

Initial  Changes  of  View  (f  2). 

The  Doctrine  of  Grace  (ft  3). 

The  Ninety-five  Theses  (f  4). 

Denial  of  the  Power  of  the  Pope  (f  5). 

Development  of   Views   on  Euchar^ 

ist.  Priesthood,  Church,  and  Works 

(§6). 
Appeal  to  the  Laity  for  Reform  (f  7). 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  (f  8). 
At  the  Diet  of  Worms  (ft  9). 
In  Hiding  at  the  Wartburg  (ft  10). 
Opposition    to   Extreme   Radicalism 

(I  11). 


LUTHER,   MARTIN. 

Correspondence  with    Other    Sectaries 

and  Break  with  Erasmus  (ft  12). 
Polemics  Against  (Jarlstadt  and  MQnster 

(I  13). 
Transformations  in  Liturgy  and  Church 

Government  (ft  14). 
Eucharistic  Views  and  Controversies 

(ft  15). 
The  Diet  of  Augsburg  and  the  Question 

of  Civil  Resistance  (ft  16). 
The    Authority    of    Church    Councils 

Denied  (ft  17). 
Attacks   on   Zwingli,    and  Recognition 

of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (ft  18). 


Luther  as  a  Preacher  and  Exegete  (ft  19). 

Theory  of  Confession  and  the  Law  (ft  20). 

Establishment  of  Consistories  and  the 
Marriage  of  Philip  of  Hesse  (ft  21). 

Renewed    Eucharistic   Controversies 
(ft  22). 

The  Death  of  Luther  (ft  23). 

Summary  of  Luther's  Doctrinal  Devel- 
opment (ft  24). 

Theory  of  the  Church  and  the  World 
(ft  25). 

The  Style  of  Luther  (ft  26). 

The  Personal  Life  of  Luther  (ft  27). 

His  Hymns  (ft  28). 


Martin  Luther,  the  German  Reformer,  was  bom 
at  Eisleben  (23  m.  w.  of  HaUe)  Nov.  10,  1483,  and 
died  there  Feb.  18,  1546.     His  father,  Hans,  was  a 
miner,  formerly  living  at  Mdhra,  while  his  mother, 
Margarete  (rUe  Ziegler),  came  from  a  family  of  the 
middle  class.    At  the  age  of  six  months,  Luther 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Mansfeld,  and  was  there 
broiight  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  strictness  and  pro- 
bity.    His  father's  fihancial  condition 
I.  Early    gradually  improving,  Luther  was  sent 
Life  and     to  the  Latin  school,  first  at  Mansfeld, 
Religious    then  at  Magdeburg  (probably  to  an 
Training,    institution  conducted  by  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life)  in  1497,  and  finally, 
in  14d8,  at  Eisenach,  where  his  mother  had  rela- 
tives.   There,   with  other  poor  students,  he  was 
obliged  to  sing  in  the  streets  begging  for  bread, 
and  there  he  gained  the  sympathy  of  Ursula,  the 
wife  of  KmuB  Cotta.    From  Eisenach  he  went,  in 
1501,  to  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  his  prin- 
cipal teachers  were  the  nominalists  Trutvetter  and 
Arnoldi,  and  where  he  was  a  friend  of  at  least  some 
of  the  3roung  humanistiG  "  poet  "  circle.    He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  in  1502  and  the  mas- 
ter's degree  three  years  later;  and  was  destined  by 
his  relatives  for  a  legal  career. 

Brought  up  in  the  strict  religious  atmosphere  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Luther  was  terrified  by 
thoughts  of  the  wrath  of  God,  intensified  by  tfa^ 
sudden  death  of  a  friend.  He  resolved  to  become 
a  monk,  and  on  July  17,  1505,  entered  the  Augu»- 


tinian  monastery  at  Erfurt,  to  the  grief  of  bis 
father,  and  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  his 
act.  In  1507  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
but  his  theological  studies  brought  him  no  inward 
peace,  and  he  eagerly  followed  the  advice  of  an  old 
master  of  studies  in  the  monastery,  who  urged  him 
to  center  his  hopes  in  the  article  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  He  was  also  aided  by  the  instruction  of 
Johann  von  Staupitz,  the  vicar  of  the  order,  but  the 
decisive  change  was  brought  about  by  his  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  1508,  at  the  suggestion  of  Johann 
von  Staupitz,  the  Elector  Frederick  appointed  Lu- 
ther professor  of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  bacccdaureus  ad  biblia  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  then  recalled  for  some 
unknown  reason  to  Erfurt,  but  in  1511  (or  possibly 
in  1510)  went  to  Rome  in  the  interests  of  his  order. 
Returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  received  the  doctorate 
of  theology  on  Oct.  18,  1512,  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  Augustinian  vicar  for  Meissen  and 
Thuringia,  being  also  active  as  a  preacher  both 
in  his  own  monastery  and  in  Wittenberg. 

Even  at  this  time  his  radical  change  of  views  had 

become    evident.    Turning    from    philosophy,    he 

sought  the  kernel  of  the  trust  of  salvation  in  the 

Bible,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 

2.  Initial    Romans  and  in  the  Psalms,  which  he 

Changes     interpreted    entirely  from    the    New 

of  View.     Testament.    He  next  lectured  on  Ga* 

latians,  Hebrews,   Titus,  and  Judges; 

his  lectures  being  partly  published  and  partly  pre^ 

served  in  manuscript.    Of  the  Fathers,  Augustine 
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had  the  profoundest  influence  on  him,  though  he 
grasped  more  deeply  than  his  teacher  the  meaning 
of  the  faith  which  ia  the  direct  road  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God.  Among  medieval  teachers  he  was 
most  impressed  by  Bernard  of  Qairvaux,  while  in 
1516  he  came  imder  the  influence  of  the  mysticism 
of  Tauler. 

Although  still  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Luther  had  now  reached  essentially  the 
conclusions  which  were  to  lead  him  to  combat  her 
claims.  Resting  salvation  entirely  on  the  grace  of 
God,  he  held  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  natural 
man  are  sin,  and  that  divine  grace 
3.  The      comes  solely  through  the  eternal  eleo- 

Doctrine    tion  and  predestination  of  God.    Lu- 

of  Grace,  ther  also  held  with  Paul  that  man  is 
purified  by  faith  inwrought  by  the 
divine  spirit  and  word  of  grace,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
God  then  works  inward  righteousness  in  them  that 
believe.  Nevertheless,  those  who  are  thus  regenerate 
still  sin  constantly  and  are  without  honor  or  merit, 
persisting  only  through  pardoning  grace  and  through 
faith  before  God.  Like  the  mystics,  Luther's  con- 
cept of  the  plan  of  salvation  is  based  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  to  God  and  Christ  in  faith. 
Faith  is  identical  with  entire  devotion,  renuncia- 
tion of  all  self-righteousness,  and  surrender  of  all 
self-will.  Both  faith  and  hope  are  directed  only  to 
Christ,  who  alone  fulfilled  the  law  and  bore  our 
sins;  while  man  is  justified  solely  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  God.  While  inward  righteousness  is  in- 
cluded in  justification,  it  follows  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  which  forms  a  part  of  faith.  From  faith  Lu- 
ther also  derives  love,  and  the  strength,  impulse, 
and  delight  to  do  good.  Christ,  who  dwells  in 
man  through  faith,  himself  does  all  and  conquers 
all;  but  the  deeds  of  the  just  are  not  for  his  own 
righteousness,  but  for  the  service  of  God  and  man. 
All  this  grace  is  bestowed  by  the  Word,  in  which 
dwells  Christ,  the  bread  of  life;  and  this  bread  of 
life  is  given  outwardly  in  preaching  and  the  Euchar 
rist,  and  inwardly  by  "  God's  own  teaching."  That 
the  current  ecclesiastical  views  were  opposed  to 
those  which  formed  the  center  of  his  belief  and  life 
was  still  imknown  to  Luther.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  prevailing  custom,  he  held  that  the 
bishops  should  regard  preaching  as  their  prime 
duty,  and  that  sermons  should  be  free  from  false 
legends  and  the  opinions  of  men,  nor  should  the 
subjects  longer  be  restricted  to  character  and 
works,  but  should  be  devoted  especially  to  faith 
and  justice.  Nevertheless,  Luther  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  visible  Church,  and 
obedience  to  her  was  to  him  identical  with  obedi- 
ence to  Christ.  The  sources  for  his  views  at  this 
period  are  his  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  Latin  ser- 
mons beginning  with  1515,  a  preface  to  Tauler's 
Deutsche  Theologie  (1516),  a  German  exegesis  of 
the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  theses  in  Bemhardis 
of  Feldkirchen  and  Giinther's  DispuUUian  (1516- 
1517),  sermons  on  the  Decalogue  (Latin  ed.,  1518), 
and  a  German  exegesis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1517), 
besides  the  letters  of  these  years. 

The  sale  of  indulgences  by  Johaim  Tetzel  near 
Wittenbei^g  incited  Luther  to  a  polemic  attitude, 
yet  not,  in  his  opinion,  against  the  Church,  but  for 


her  honor.     He  began  by  assailing  the  misuse  of 
indulgences,  while  his  dogmatic  views  concerning 

them  gradually  developed  out  of  the 
4.  The      cardinal  principles  of  his  belief.    On 
Ninety-five  Oct.  31,  1517,  he  nailed  his  ninety- 
Theses,     five  theses  on  the  castle  church  at 

Wittenbei^g,  though  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  making  a  decisive  attack  nor  did  he  wish 
them  to  be  generally  circulated.  The  content  of 
the  theses  was  in  accord  with  his  sermons:  penance 
was  repentance,  not  priestly  confession  and  satis- 
faction; mortification  of  the  flesh,  implying  pun- 
ishment until  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
must  coexist  with  inward  repentance;  this  punish- 
ment only  is  remitted  by  papal  indulgence,  which 
can  not  remove  the  actual  guilt  of  the  smallest  sin, 
being  able  to  grant  remission  only  in  virtue  of  the 
proclamation  and  confirmation  of  divine  pardon; 
the  merit  of  Christ  and  the  saints  work  grace  to  the 
inner  and  death  to  the  outer  man  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  pope;  the  true  **  treasure  of  the 
Church  "  is  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  though 
God  subjects  those  whom  he  forgives  to  the  priests 
as  his  representatives.  Luther  accordingly  re- 
stricted indulgences  to  the  penalties  and  works 
prescribed  by  the  Church,  and  herein  he  purposed 
to  express  the  true  intention  of  the  pope,  who 
could  scarcely  know  how  they  were  misused. 

Luther's  theses  spread  throughout  Germany  in 
two  weeks,  gaining  an  unanticipated  notoriety. 
He  was  eggsd  on  still  further  by  his  opponents, 
Tetzel,  Silvester  Prierias  (the  papal  "  master  of  the 
palace,"  q.v.),  Johann  Eck   (prochancellor  of  In- 

golstadt  and  his  chief  adversary;  q.v.), 
5.  Denial  and  Hoogstraten,  to  all  of  whom  he 
of  the  replied  individually,  though  his  most 
Power  important  work  on  the  questions  in- 
of  the  volved  in  the  controversy  was  his 
Pope.       Reeolutionea  disputationum  de  indid- 

geniiarum  virtute  (1518).  Meanwhile 
he  took  part  in  an  Augustinian  convention  at  Hei- 
delbei^g,  where  he  presented  theses  on  the  slavery 
of  man  to  sin  and  on  divine  grace.  In  the  course 
of  the  controversy  on  indulgences  the  question 
arose  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  pope,  since  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  treasure  of  the  Church "  was 
based  on  a  bull  of  Clement  VI.  Luther  saw  him- 
self branded  as  a  heretic,  and  the  pope,  who  had 
determined  to  suppress  his  views,  sununoned  him 
to  Rome.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  imwillingness 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  to  part  with  his  theologian, 
the  pope  did  not  press  the  matter,  and  the  cardinal 
legate  Cajetan  was  deputed  to  receive  Luther's  sub- 
mission at  Augsbiu^  (Oct.,  1518).  The  latter, 
while  professing  his  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Church,  boldly  denied  the  absolute  power  of  the 
pope,  and  appealed  first  "  from  the  pope  not  well 
informed  to  the  pope  who  should  be  better  in- 
formed "  and  then  (Nov.  28)  to  a  general  council. 
Luther  now  declared  that  the  papacy  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  and  inmiutable  essence  of  the 
Church,  and  he  even  began  to  think  that  Anti- 
christ ruled  the  Curia.  He  had  already  asserted 
at  least  the  potential  fallibility  of  a  council  repre- 
senting the  Church,  and,  denying  the  church  doc- 
trine of  excommumcation,  he  was  led  by  his  con- 
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oept  of  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  new  tenet  that 
the  Church  is  the  congregation  of  the  faithful. 
Still  wishing  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
elector,  the  pope  made  a  last  effort  to  reach  a 
peaceable  conclusion  with  Luther.  A  conference 
with  the  papal  chamberlain  K.  von  Miltitz  at  Al- 
tenbui^  in  Jan.,  1519,  led  Luther  to  agree  to  re- 
main silent  so  long  as  his  opponents  should,  to 
write  a  humble  letter  to  the  pope,  and  to  prepare 
a  work  to  testify  his  honor  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  letter  was  written,  but  was  not  sent,  since  it 
contained  no  retraction;  while  in  a  German  trea- 
tise later  prepared,  Luther,  while  recognizing  pur- 
gatory, indulgences,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
saints,  denied  all  effect  of  indulgences  on  purga- 
tory. When,  moreover,  Eck  challenged  Luther's 
colleague  Carlstadt  to  a  disputation  at  Leipsic, 
Luther  joined  in  the  debate  (Jime  27-July  16, 
1519),  denying  the  divine  right  of  the  papacy,  and 
holding  that  the  **  power  of  the  keys ''  had  been 
given  to  the  Church  (i.e.,  to  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful),  affirming  besides  that  belief  in  the 
preeminence  of  the  Roman  Church  was  not  essen- 
tial to  salvation  and  maintaining  the  validity  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

There  was  no  longer  hope  of  peace.  His  wri- 
tings were  now  circulated  most  widely,  reaching 
France,  England,  and  Italy  as  early  as  1519,  and 
students  thronged  to  Wittenberg  to  hear  Luther, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Melanchthon  in  1518,  and 
who  now  published  his  shorter  com- 
6.  Develop-  mentary  on  Galatians  and  his  Opera- 
ment  of  Hones  in  PaalmoSf  while  at  the  same 
Views  on  time  he  received  deputations  from 
Eucharist,  Italy  and  from  the  Utraquists  of  Bo- 
Priesthood,  hemia.  These  controversies  nece&- 
Church,  and  sarily  led  Luther  to  develop  his  doc- 
Works,  trines  further,  and  in  his  Sermon  von 
dem  hochwurdigen  Sakrament  des  Leich- 
name  Christi  (1519)  he  set  forth  the  significance  of 
the  Eucharist  (see  Lord's  Supper,  II.,  2,  §  5,  IV., 
1,  §§  1-2),  interpreting  the  transubstantiation  of 
the  bread  as  the  transformation  of  the  faithful  into 
the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  i.e.,  into  fellowship  with 
Christ  and  the  saints.  The  basal  concept  of  the 
Eucharist,  moreover,  according  to  him,  is  the  for- 
giveness of  sins;  and  his  entire  theory  is  closely 
connected  with  his  mystic  view  of  the  all-embracing 
participation  in  salvation  shared  by  the  believer  with 
Christ  and  his  Church.  At  the  same  time,  he  ad- 
vocated that  a  coimcil  be  called  to  restore  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  seven 
sacraments  (letter  of  Dec.  18,  1519).  He  likewise 
stripped  the  priesthood  of  all  meaning  other  than 
the  general  priesthood  taught  in  the  Bible,  and 
cast  doubt  on  the  entire  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
The  Lutheran  concept  of  the  Church  (see  Church, 
THE  Christian,  IV.,  §  2),  wholly  based  on  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  Christ  who  gives  himself  in 
preaching  and  the  sacraments,  was  already  de- 
veloped in  his  Von  dem  PapsUum  zu  Rom,  a  reply 
to  the  attack  of  the  Franciscan  Alveld  at  Leipsic 
(June,  1520);  while  in  his  Sermon  von  gtUen  Werken, 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  1520,  he  controverted  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  and  works 
of  supererogation,  holding  that  the  works  of  the 


believer  are  truly  good  in  any  secular  calling  or- 
dered of  God. 

From   the  time   of  his  disputation  at   Leipsic, 

Luther  came  into  relations  with  the  humanists, 

particularly  with  Melanchthon,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus, 

and   Crotus.    The   last  was  intimately  associated 

with  Ulrich  von   Hutten  (q.v.),  who 

7.  Appeal  in  his  turn  influenced  Franz  von  Sick- 
to  the       ingen  (q.v.),  so  that,  when  it  became 

Laity  for    doubtful  whether  it  would  be  safe  for 

Reform.  Luther  to  remain  in  Saxony  if  the  ban 
which  threatened  should  be  pro- 
nounced against  him,  both  Franz  von  Sickingen 
and  Silvester  of  Schauenburg  invited  him  to  their 
fortresses  and  their  protection.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, complicated  by  the  crisis  then  con- 
fronting the  German  nobles,  Luther  issued  his  iln 
den  chrisUichen  Add  deiUscher  Nation  (Aug.,  1520), 
committing  to  the  laity,  as  spiritual  priests,  the 
reformation  required  by  God  but  declined  by  the 
pope  and  the  clergy.  The  subjects  proposed  for 
amelioration  were  not  points  of  doctrine,  but  eccle- 
siastical abuses:  diminution  of  the  number  of  car- 
dinals and  the  demands  of  the  papal  court;  the 
abolition  of  annats  (see  Taxation,  Ecclesias- 
tical); recognition  of  secular  government;  renun- 
ciation of  claims  to  temporal  power  on  the  part  of 
the  pope;  abolition  of  the  interdict,  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  ban,  harmful  pilgrimages,  the  mis- 
demeanors of  the  mendicant  orders,  many  holidays 
which  led  only  to  disorder;  the  suppression  of  nun- 
neries, beggary,  and  luxury;  the  reform  of  the  uni- 
versities; abrogation  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
and  reunion  with  the  Bohemians;  besides  demand- 
ing a  general  reform  of  public  morality  and  deny- 
ing transubstantiation  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  true  presence  of  the  natural  body  of  Christ  in 
the  natural  bread. 

The  climax  of  Luther's  doctrinal  polemics  was 
reached  in  his  i)e  captivitate  BabyJoniaca^  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  sacraments.  As 
8.  Doctrine  concerned  the  Eucharist,  he  denied 
of  the  transubstantiation,  the  sacrificial  char- 
Sacraments,  acter  of  the  mass,  and  the  withholding 
of  the  cup.  In  regard  to  baptism,  he 
taught  that  it  brought  justification  only  when  con- 
joined with  belief,  but  that  it  contained  the  foun- 
dation of  salvation  even  for  those  who  might  later 
fall.  As  for  penance,  its  essence  consists  in  the 
words  of  promise  given  to  belief.  Only  these  three 
can  be  regarded  as  sacraments,  in  virtue  of  the 
promises  attached  to  them;  and  strictly  speaking 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist  alone  are  sacraments, 
as  being  a  "  sign  divinely  instituted."  The  sacra- 
ment of  imction  was  discarded  by  Luther  with  his 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 
In  like  manner,  the  acme  of  Luther's  doctrine  of 
salvation  and  the  Christian  life  was  attained  in  his 
Von  der  Freiheii  einea  Christenmenschen,  Here  he 
required  complete  union  with  Christ  by  means  of 
the  Word  through  faith,  entire  freedom  of  the 
Christian  as  a  priest  and  king  set  above  all  outward 
things,  and  perfect  love  of  one's  neighbor.  These 
three  works  may  be  considered  the  chief  writings 
of  Luther  on  the  Reformation.  [For  their  Engli^ 
I  translation  by  Buckheim  and  Waoe  see  below.] 
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In  Oct.,  1520,  at  the  instance  of  Miltitz,  Luther 
sent  his  De  liberUUe  Christiani  to  the  pope,  adding 
the  significant  phrase:  "  I  submit  to  no  laws  of  in- 
terpreting the  word  of  God."  Meanwhile  it  had 
been  rumored  in  August  that  Eck  had  arrived  at 
Meissen  with  a  papal  ban,  which  was  actually  pro- 
nounced there  on  Sept.  21.  This  last  effort  of 
Luther's  for  peace  was  followed  on  Dec.  12  by  his 
burning  of  the  bull,  which  was  to  take  effect  on 
the  expiration  of  120  days,  and  the  papal  decretals 
at  Wittenbeig,  a  proceeding  defended  in  his  Warum 
dea  Papatea  und  seiner  Junger  BUcher  verbranrd  sind 
and  his  Asaertio  omnium  artiadorum.  The  execu* 
tion  of  the  ban,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
pope's  relations  with  the  elector  and  by  the  new 
emperor,  who,  in  view  of  the  papal  attitude  toward 
him  and  the  feeling  of  the  Diet,  found  it  inadvis- 
able to  lend  his  aid  to  measures  against  the  Re- 
former. 

The  final  judgment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

had  been  pronounced  on  Luther  in  the  ban,  but  the 

papal  legate,  Aleander,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 

in  the  desire  of  the  Diet  to  summon 

9.  At  the  Luther  under  a  safe-conduct  to  Worms. 
Diet  of      Luther  quietly  awaited  the  result,  oc- 

Worms.  cupied  with  polemics  against  Emser 
and  the  Dominican  Ambrosius  Cath- 
arinus,  and  with  work  on  a  postilla.  Entering 
Worms  on  Apr.  16,  he  was  brought  before  the  Diet 
on  the  following  day  and  asked  simply  whether  he 
acknowledged  his  writings,  which  were  laid  before 
him  and  read  by  title,  and  whether  he  retracted 
their  contents  or  persisted  in  them,  all  debate  on 
the  truth  of  their  statements  being  excluded  by  the 
emperor's  agreement  with  Aleander.  Luther  re- 
quested a  day  for  consideration,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  Apr.  18  replied  to  the  question  of  Johann 
von  Eck,  the  official  of  the  elector  of  Treves,  who 
asked  whether  he  defended  all  his  writings  or 
would  retract  some,  by  distinguishing  three  divi- 
sions of  them:  those  on  faith  and  life,  recognized 
as  harmless  and  even  useful  by  his  opponents; 
against  papal  institutions  and  claims  injurious  to 
b^y  and  soul,  of  which  he  would  retract  none; 
and  polemics  against  protagonists  of  that  falsehood 
and  tyranny,  where  again  he  would  make  no  retrac- 
tion of  matter.  His  demand  that  he  be  refuted  by 
arguments  from  the  Bible  was  met  by  referring  him 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  particularly  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  on  similar  heresies.  The  de- 
bate which  followed  resulted  in  a  stormy  adjourn- 
ment, though  not  before  Luther  had  declared: 
**  Unless  I  shall  be  convinced  by  the  testimonies  of 
the  Scriptures  or  by  clear  reason,  ...  I  neither 
can  nor  will  make  any  retraction,  since  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  honorable  to  act  against  conscience;  God 
help  me  I  Amen  I "  (other  versions  vary  slightly, 
having,  "  I  can  naught  else  I  Here  I  standi  God 
help  mel";  ''Here  I  standi  I  can  naught  else! 
God  help  me  I";  and  ''God  come  to  my  help! 
Amen  I  Here  I  am!  ").  The  archbishop  of  Treves 
still  sought  to  change  Luther's  views,  but  in  vain, 
since  he  persisted  in  the  tenet,  condenmed  by  the 
Council,  that  "  the  Church  imiversal  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect."  On  May  25  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw,  and,  leaving  Worms  on  the  following  day, 


he  was  seized,  with  his  own  connivance,  by  the 
Elector  Frederick  and  taken  to  the  Wartbuig, 
where  he  remained  in  hiding  imder  the  name  of 
Junker  Geoig. 

With  Luther's  residence  in  the  Wartbuig  began 
the  constructive  period  of  his  career  as  a  reformer; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  struggle  was  inaugu- 
rated against  those  who,  claiming  to  proceed  from 
the  same  Evangelical  basis,  were  deemed  by  him  to 

swing  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  to 

10.  In      hinder,  if  not  prevent,  all  constructive 

Hiding      measures.    In  his  "  desert  "  or  "  Pat- 

at  the       mos  "  (as  he  called  it  in  his  letters) 

Wartbuig.  of  the  Wartbuig,  moreover,  he  began 

his  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Sept.,  1522  (see 
Bible  Versions,  B,  VII.,  §  3).  Here,  too,  besides 
other  pamphlets,  he  prepared  the  first  portion  of 
his  German  postilla  and  his  Von  der  Beichle,  in 
which  he  denied  compulsory  confession,  although  he 
admitted  the  wholesomeness  of  voluntary  private 
confessions.  He  also  wrote  a  polemic  against  Arch- 
bishop Albrecht,  which  forced  him  to  desist  from 
reopening  the  sale  of  indulgences;  while  in  his  at- 
tack on  Jacobus  Latomus  (q.v.)  he  set  forth  his 
views  on  the  relation  of  grace  and  the  law,  as  well 
as  on  the  nature  of  the  grace  communicated  by 
Christ.  Here  he  distinguished  the  objective  grace 
of  God  to  the  sinner,  who,  believing,  is  justified  by 
God  because  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  from  the  sa- 
ving grace  dwelling  within  sinful  man;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  emphasized  the  insufficiency  of 
this  "  beginning  of  justification,"  as  well  as  the 
persistence  of  sin  after  baptism  and  the  sin  still  in- 
herent in  every  good  work. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  notably 
Bemhardi  of  Feldkirchen,  had  renounced  the  vow 
of  celibacy,  while  others,  including  Melanchthon, 

had  assailed  the  validity  of  monastic 
zz.  Opposi-  vows.    Luther  in  his  De  votia  monaa- 
tion  to      ticia,  though  more  cautious,  concurred. 
Extreme    on  the  ground  that  the  vows  were  gen- 
Radicalism,  erally  taken  "  with  the  intention  of 

salvation  or  seeking  justification." 
With  the  approval  of  Luther  in  his  De  obroganda 
miaaa  privala,  but  against  the  firm  opposition  of 
the  prior,  the  Wittenberg  Augustinians  began 
changes  in  worship  and  did  away  with  the  mass. 
Their  violence  and  intolerance,  however,  were  dis- 
pleasing to  Luther,  and  early  in  December  he  spent 
a  few  days  among  them.  Returning  to  the  Wart- 
burg,  he  wrote  his  Etna  treue  Vermdhnung  ,  ,  .  vor 
Avfruhr  und  EmpGrung;  but  in  Wittenberg  Carl- 
stadt  and  the  ex-Augustinian  Zwilling  demanded 
the  abolition  of  the  private  mass,  commimion  in 
both  kinds,  the  removal  of  pictures  from  churches, 
and  the  abrogation  of  the  magistracy  [i.e.,  the  non- 
interference of  the  civil  ruler  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.— A.  H.  N.].  About  Christmas  Anabaptists  from 
Zwickau  added  to  the  anarchy.  Thoroiighly  op- 
posed to  such  radical  views  and  fearful  of  their 
results,  Luther  entered  Wittenbeig  Mar.  7,  and  the 
Zwickau  prophets  left  the  city.  The  canon  of  the 
mass,  giving  it  its  sacrificial  character,  was  now 
omitted,  but  the  cup  was  at  first  given  oxily  to  those 
of  the  laity  who  desired  it.    Since  confession  had 
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been  abolished,  communicants  were  now  required 
to  declare  their  intention,  and  to  seek  consolation, 
under  acknowledgment  of  their  faith  and  longing 
for  grace,  in  Christian  confession.  This  new  form 
of  service  was  set  forth  by  Luther  in  his  FormiUa 
misstB  et  communioma  (1523),  and  in  1524  the  first 
Wittenberg  hynmal  appeared  with  four  of  his  own 
hymns.  Since,  however,  his  writings  were  forbid- 
den by  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Luther  declared, 
in  his  Ueber  die  welUiche  Gewalt,  vne  weii  man  thr 
Oehanam  achuldig  8eif  that  the  civil  authority  could 
enact  no  laws  for  the  soul,  herein  denying  to  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  government  what  he  permitted  an 
Evangelical. 

Luther  watchfully  followed  the  effect  of  his 
preaching,  commending  the  town  of  Leisnig  when 
it  introduced  a  new  agenda  in  1523,  honoring  the 
memory  of  two  martyrs  in  Brussels  (1523)  and  of 
Henry  of  Zatphen  (1524,  see  Moller),  and  coun- 
seling those  of  like  views  in  Riga,  Reval,  Dorpat, 
and  elsewhere.    At  this  same  period 

12.  Com-  he  entered  into  correspondence  with 

spondence  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  in  this 
with  Other  connection  he  wrote  the  Vom  Anbeten 

Sectaries,    dea  SakramerUs  (1523),   in  which  he 

and  Break  maintained  the  natural  presence  and 
with        actual  physical  participation.    In  1522 

Exaimus.  Luther  wrote  the  Bohemian  Estates 
to  continue  firm  against  the  pope,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  sent,  through  the  Bohe- 
mian Gallus  Cahera,  his  De  xnatituendia  ministris 
to  Prague,  defending  the  right  of  a  congregation 
to  provide  themselves  with  new  ministers  of  the 
Word  if  their  clergy  withheld  the  Gospel  from  them, 
his  argument  being  based  upon  the  theory  of  the 
universal  priesthood.  Soon,  however,  the  Bohe- 
mians, headed  by  Cahera  himself,  sought  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  pope,  and  Luther  is  not  known  to 
have  had  further  dealings  with  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  answered  the  criticisms  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  on  his  De  captivUate  Babylanica 
in  his  Contra  Henricum  regenif  a  work  of  character- 
istic coarseness,  for  which  he  apologized  in  1525 
humbly,  but  in  vain.  The  most  important  event 
in  Luther's  war  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  this  period  was  his  break  with  Erasmus,  who 
was  followed  by  a  large  body  of  humanists  in  his 
return  to  the  C^ureh.  Erasmus  had  long  been  of- 
fended by  Luther's  harshness  and  coarseness,  while 
the  latter  chaiged  his  former  friend  with  timidity 
and  lack  of  recognition  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
alone  brought  salvation.  In  1524  Erasmus  pub- 
lished his  De  libero  arbitriOf  to  which  Luther  re- 
plied in  1525  with  his  De  servo  arbiirio.  Here  he 
identified  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  and 
distinguished  between  God  as  preached  and  God 
himself.  Thoiigh  the  lost  perish  through  the  im- 
oonditioned  will  of  God,  this  is  right  because  God 
wills  it,  the  reason,  into  which  man  may  not  in- 
quire, being  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divine 
majesty.  Free  will  can,  accordingly,  be  predicated 
on^  of  God,  never  of  man,  whose  duty  it  is  simply 
to  trust  to  the  Word,  accepting  the  inconceivable 
as  such  until  the  Son  of  Man  shall  reveal  it. 

It  now  became  Luther's  task  to  war  on  the  spirit 
of  false  freedom  which  had  arisen  within  his  own 


followers.     Carlstadt  denied  the  presence  of    the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  while,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  forbade  pictures,  but  per- 
mitted   polygamy.     Others,    likewise 

13.  Polem-  claiming  the  Old  Testament  as  their 
ics  against  support,  sought  to  secure  the  restora- 

Carlstadt  tion  of  the  Mosaic  year  of  jubilee; 
and         while  Munster,  the  leader  of  the  Zwick- 

MUnster.  au  fanatics,  who  had  become  pastor 
at  Allstedt  in  1523,  plotted  a  revolu- 
tion to  establish  a  kingdom  of  his  '*  saints."  Lu- 
ther attacked  the  entire  tendency  in  his  Wider  die 
himmlischen  PropheUn  (1525),  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  abrogated  by  Christ, 
who  was  the  end  of  the  law,  the  only  law  of  the 
Christian  being  that  written  in  the  heart  of  every 
man.  Nevertheless,  the  revolution,  really  caused 
by  the  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  of 
the  peasants,  was  still  threatening,  especially  as 
they  hoped  to  find  in  the  new  religious  movement 
a  confinnation  of  the  rights  and  freedom  which 
they  claimed.  Luther  therefore  sought  to  show 
them  that  Christian  freedom  might  coexist  with 
earthly  bondage,  and  that  they  must  not  attack 
their  temporal  superiors.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
sharply  criticized  the  princes  and  nobles;  but  when 
the  Peasants'  War  actually  broke  out,  he  urged  its 
merciless  suppression,  though  he  advocated  clem- 
ency after  the  victory  had  been  won  (cf.  his  Er- 
mahnung  zum  Frieden;  Wider  die  morderiechen  Rot- 
ten; Sendbrief  von  dem  harten  Buchlein;  etc.). 
During  this  time  of  conflict,  Luther,  learning  of  at- 
tempts on  his  life  and  already  feeling  himself  old 
and  near  death,  married  the  ex-nun  Katharina  von 
Bora  (q.v.)  on  Jime  13,  1525.  His  motive  was  not 
love,  but  defiance  of  his  opponents,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  testify  his  esteem  of  the  married  state 
and  to  obey  his  father's  desire  for  posterity. 

Luther  marked  a  further  step  in  his  revision  of 

the  liturgy  by  his  Deutsche  Messe  in  1526,  making 

provision  for  week-day  services  and  for  catechetical 

instruction.     He   strongly   objected,    however,    to 

making  a  new  law  of  the  forms,  and 

14.  Trans-  urged  the  retention  of  other  good  lit- 
formations  urgies.  The  gradual  transformation 
in  Liturgy  of  the  administration  of  baptism  was 

and  Church  accomplished  in  the  Taufbiichlein 
Govern-  (1523,  1527);  and  in  May,  1525,  the 
ment  first  Evangelical  ordination  took  place 
at  Wittenberg.  Luther  had  long  since 
rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament  of  ordina- 
tion, and  had  replaced  it  by  a  simple  calling  to  the 
service  of  preaching  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  The  laying-on  of  hands  with  prayer 
in  a  solemn  congregational  service  was  considered 
a  fitting  human  rite.  Conditions  now  seemed  to 
Luther  to  require  the  introduction  of  a  higher  offi- 
cial authority.  As  early  as  1525  he  had  complained 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  he  held  that  the  secular 
authorities  should  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  Church,  as  in  making  appointments  to  eccle- 
siastical office  and  in  directing  visitations.  Never- 
theless, the  dischaige  of  these  fimctions  did  not 
appertain  to  the  secular  authorities  as  such,  and 
Luther  would  gladly  have  vested  them  in  an  Evan- 
gelical episcopate,  had  he  known  of  any  persons 
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suited  for  that  oflBce.  He  even  declared  in  1542 
that  the  Evangelical  princes  themselves  "  must  be 
necessity-bishops/'  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
meditate  (letter  of  Mar.  29,  1527)  a  "  congregation 
of  Christians  "  with  full  ecclesiastical  powers,  but 
determined  to  be  guided  by  the  course  of  events 
and  to  wait  until  parishes  and  schools  were  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  persons.  Since,  however, 
the  result  of  the  Saxon  visitation  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  this  project,  it  was  deemed  far  more  im- 
portant first  to  win  non-Christians  to  the  faith 
through  the  Gospel,  preserving  the  external  form 
of  the  Church  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation.  The  visitation  accordingly  took  place 
in  1527-29,  Luther  writing  the  preface  to  Melanch- 
thon's  UfUerricht  der  Visitataren  an  die  P/arrhermj 
and  himself  acting  as  a  visitor  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts after  Oct.,  1528,  while,  as  a  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, he  wrote  both  his  catechisms  in  1529. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
education,  conferring  with  Georg  Spalatin  (q.v.) 
in  1524  on  plans  for  a  school  system,  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  pro- 
vide schools  and  to  see  that  parents  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  them.  He  also  advocated  the  establishment 
of  elementary  schools  for  the  instruction  of  girls. 
In  the  mean  time  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
had  become  a  theme  on  which  Luther  found  him- 
self obliged  to  state  his  doctrines  both  fully  and 
polemically.  Rejecting  transubstantiation,  he 
nevertheless  maintained  the  actual  presence  of  the 

body   of   Christ,    while   Zwingli,    Leo 

15.  Eucha-  Jud,  and  (Ecolampadius,  on  the  other 

ristic  Views  hand,  rejected  this  doctrine,  interpre- 

and  Con-    ting  the  "  is  ''  of  the  words  of  institu- 

troversies.   tion  as  "  signifies."    Luther  was  sorely 

disturbed  by  this  doctrine,  which  he 
regarded  as  closely  akin  to  the  teachings  of  Carl- 
stadt  and  the  "  fanatics  "  in  general.  In  the  contro- 
versy which  ensued,  Luther  replied  to  (Ecolampa- 
dius in  the  preface  to  the  Syngramma  Suevicunif 
and  also  set  forth  his  views  in  his  Sermon  von  den 
Sdkramenten  .  .  .  Wider  die  Schxvdrmgeister  and 
Daas  diese  Worte  .  .  .  noch/esMehen  (spring,  1527), 
while  he  sought  to  give  a  final  and  most  thorough 
statement  in  his  Vom  Abendmahl  Christi  Bekennt- 
nia  (1528).  In  view  of  the  perils  to  Protestantism 
in  the  measures  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer  (q.v.)  in 
1529  and  the  coalition  of  the  emperor  with  France 
and  the  pope,  the  Landgrave  Philip  desired  a  union 
of  all  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  but  Lu- 
ther declared  himself  opposed  to  any  alliance  which 
might  aid  heresy.  He  accepted,  however,  the  land- 
grave's invitation  to  a  conference  at  Marburg  (Oct. 
1-3,  1529;  see  Marburg,  Conference  of)  to  settle 
the  matters  in  controversy,  and  there  opposed 
(Ecolampadius,  while  Melanchthon  was  the  antag- 
onist of  Zwingli.  Although  he  foimd  an  unex- 
pected harmony  in  other  respects,  no  agreement 
could  be  reached  regarding  the  Eucharist;  and  he 
therefore  refused  to  call  them  brethren,  even  while 
he  wished  them  peace  and  love.  [It  was  Luther*s 
conviction  that  God  had  blinded  Zwingli 's  eyes  so 
that  he  could  not  see  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  denounced  Zwingli  and  his  followers 
at  this  time  as  '*  fanatics/'  "  patricides,"  "  matri- 


cides," "  fratricides,"  "  devils,"  "  knaves,"  "  here- 
tics," "  rioters,"  "  hypocrites,"  and  the  like. 
A.  H.  N.]  The  princes  themselves  then  made  sub- 
scription to  the  Schwabach  Articles,  upheld  by 
Luther,  a  condition  of  alliance  with  them.  Luther's 
reason  for  his  Eucharistic  doctrine  was  not  a  mere 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution, 
but  rather  thankfulness  for  such  an  individual  seal- 
ing and  giving  of  the  forgiveness  won  by  the  death 
of  this  body  in  the  administering  of  the  very  same 
body,  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  presence 
being  silenced  by  remembering  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  divine  with  the  hiunan  in  Christ.  While 
Christ's  presence  is  "  repletive  "  (filling  all  places 
at  once),  his  omnipresence  in  the  Eucharist  is  espe- 
cially "  definitive  "  (unbound  by  space).  On  the 
other  hand,  Luther  taught  with  equal  clearness  that 
participation  in  itself  is  of  no  avail  without  faith. 
[He  insisted  that  the  impious  and  even  beasts  in 
partaking  of  the  consecrat^^d  elements  partake  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  unworthy 
partake  unto  damnation,  a.  h.  n.]  While,  more- 
over, he  combated  the  view  that  the  Eucharist  is 
a  mere  memorial,  he  fully  recognized  the  commem- 
orative element  in  it.  As  regards  the  effect  of  the 
Sacrament  on  the  faithful,  he  laid  special  stress  on 
the  words  "  given  for  you,"  and  hence  on  the  atone- 
ment and  forgiveness  through  the  death  of  Christ. 

Under  the  same  perilous  conditions  which  had 
made  desirable  an  alliance  of  all  adherents  of  the 
Reformation,  the  estates  convened  with  the  em- 
peror at  Augsburg  in  1530,  when  the  relation  of 
the  empire  to  Protestantism  was  def- 
x6.  The     initely  to  be  determined.     Luther,  de- 
Diet  of      spised   by  emperor   and   empire,    re- 
Augsburg    mained  at  Coburg,  but  the  confession 
and  the     there  presented  by  Melanchthon  was 
Question    essentially  based  upon  his  labors.  The 
of  Civil     latter,  while  refraining  from  an  au- 
Resistance.  thoritative  attitude,  was  little  pleased 
by  the  smooth  and  cautious  procedure 
of  Melanchthon,  and  saw  no  chance  of  harmony  of 
doctrine  except  in  abolishment  of  the  papacy,  al- 
though he  hoped  for  official  toleration  of  both  re- 
ligions in  the  empire.     While  the  recess  of  the  diet 
gave  the  Protestants  only  a  short  time  to  make 
their  submission,  the  emperor,  urged  on  by  threat- 
ened war  with  the  Turks  and  by  the  Schmalkald 
League  of  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  made 
further  attempts  to  secure  harmony,  which  led  to 
the  Religious  Peace  of  Nuremberg  in  1532  (q.v.), 
to  last  until  a  general  council  should  be  called  to 
make  a  final  decision.    Since  the  Diet  of  Speyer 
(1529)  the  question  had  become  vital  whether,  in 
case  the  emperor  refused  peace,  the  princes  were 
justified  in,  or  even  bound  to,  armed  resistance. 
Until  now  Luther  had  held  that  even  wrongful  acts 
of  the  emperor  in  no  way  released  his  subjects  from 
obedience,  and  had  been  unfavorable  to  offensive 
and  defensive  alliances  between  Evangelical  princes, 
preserving   this   attitude   even   in   regard   to   the 
Schmalkald  League.     His  position  was  somewhat 
modified,  however,  by  the  opinions  of  the  jurists 
that  in  cases  of  public  and  notorious  injustice  the 
existing  imperial  laws  ("  the  emperor  hiinself  in  his 
laws  ")  warranted  such  resistance.    Accepting  this, 
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he  nevertheless  referred  judgment  on  the  present 
conditions  to  the  jurists,  and  not  to  the  theologians. 
In  his  Wamung  an  die  lieben  DeiUachen  (1531), 
nevertheless,  he  openly  advocated  resistance  in  a 
righteous  cause,  while  in  letters  written  in  1539  he 
went  back  still  further  to  the  general  requirements 
of  natural  law. 

The  pope  declaring  himself  ready  to  call  a  coun- 
cil, peaceable  negotiations  were  renewed  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  Nov.,  1535,  the 

papal  nuncio  Vergerius  conferred  with 
17.  The     Luther  in  Wittenberg.     While  Luther 
Authority   had  no  faith  in  the  pope's  sincerity,  he 
of  Church  agreed  to  attend  the  council,  wherever 
Councils    it  might  be  held,  although  it  was  con- 
Denied,     vened  expressly  for  the  extirpation  of 

Lutheran  heresy.  At  the  instance  of 
the  elector,  he  prepared  articles  for  the  council  in 
which  he  bitterly  attacked  Roman  Catholic  dog- 
mas and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  termed 
the  pope  antichrist.  The  diet  at  Schmalkald  (Feb., 
1537)  declined  to  take  part  in  the  council,  and  in 
1539  Luther  developed  his  views  on  councils  in 
general  in  his  Von  den  ConcQien  und  Kirchen.  Here 
he  declared  that  not  only  could  no  reformation  be 
hoped  for  from  the  pope  and  a  papal  council,  but 
even  the  early  councils  and  Fathers  could  not  be 
regarded  as  the  source  for  a  reform.  The  entire 
system  of  Christian  belief  was  to  be  derived,  not 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  councils,  but  from  the 
Bible,  the  one  task  even  of  the  four  chief  councils 
being  simply  and  solely  the  defense  of  clear  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  He  therefore 
denied  the  right  of  any  council  which,  he  declared, 
should  include  laymen,  to  posit  new  articles  of  be- 
lief, to  command  new  good  works,  or  to  require 
ceremonies;  and  he  restricted  their  fimctions  to 
juristic  pronouncement  of  judgment  according  to 
the  Bible  in  cases  of  peril  to  the  faith.  In  this 
same  treatise  he  reiterated  his  view  that  the  Church 
consists  solely  of  the  congregation  of  the  faithful, 
and  is  recognizable  by  the  use  of  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  well  as  by 
prayer,  the  bearing  of  the  cross,  and  uprightness  of 
life,  in  that  her  members  are  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

In  the  mean  time,  efforts  had  been  made  to  unite 
the  Protestants  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  Butzer  (q.v.)  had  conferred  with  Luther 

on  the  matter  at  Coburg  as  early  as 
18.  Attacks  1530.  Luther  himself  could  yield 
on  Zwingli,  nothing,  for  he  could  not  see  why,  if 
and  Recog-  his  opponents  really  acknowledged 
nitbn  of  the  the  true  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
Bohemian  they  would  not  grant  external  partici- 
Brethren.    pation  in  the  case  of  the  imworthy. 

He  accordingly  expressed  the  utmost 
disapproval  of  Zwingli  and  warned  against  any  ac- 
ceptance of  his  teaching.  Since,  however,  he  found 
the  other  Southern  Germans  unexpectedly  yielding, 
he  reached  a  formal  agreement  with  them  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1536,  wherein  they  renounced  Zwingli's 
teachingR  and  recognized  the  true  presence.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  he  did  not,  evidently  through 
some  uncertainty  regarding  the  question,  demand 
reoQgoition  of  the  reception  of  the  elements  by  the 


actually  "  impious,"  he  left  a  loophole  for  Butzer's 
opinion  that  only  Christians  who,  even  though  im- 
worthy,  believed  the  words  of  institution,  received, 
but  not  those  who  *'  mocked  at  all  and  believed 
naught."  In  1537  he  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  the 
burgomaster  of  Basel  and  to  the  Swiss  cities,  who 
could  not,  however,  be  won  over,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  informed  Bullinger  that  since  the 
Marburg  conference  he  had  considered  Zwingli  per- 
sonally an  "  excellent  man."  Luther's  desire  for 
all  possible  union  with  those  of  kindred  views  was 
shown  still  more  clearly  by  his  recognition  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  (q.v.,  II.).  In  1533  and  again 
five  years  later  he  had  written  the  prefaces  to  the 
apology  and  confession  which  they  had  presented 
to  the  Margrave  George  of  Brandenbuig  and  King 
Ferdinand,  even  though  in  their  new  apology  their 
theory  of  justification  and  of  the  Eucharist  was  not 
in  agreement  with  his  own. 

However  much  Luther  took  part  in  visitations 

and  the  like,  his  chief  activity  within  his  Church 

consisted  not  so  much  in  external  or- 

19.  Luther  ganization  as  in  preaching,  exegesis, 
as  a        spiritual  counsel,  and  the  preparation 

Preacher  of  treatises  on  the  truths  of  salvation. 
and        As  a  preacher  he  now  labored  at  the 

Exegete.  city  church  together  with  his  friend 
Bugenhagen,  and  also  visited  the  sick 
and  performed  other  duties  of  private  pastoral  care. 
During  the  years  following  his  return  from  the 
Wartbuig,  he  delivered  exegetical  sermons  on  I  and 
II  Peter  and  Jude  (1522-24),  as  well  as  on  Genesis 
and  Exodus  (1523-27),  besides  preaching  on  the 
pericopes.  In  1524-25  he  had  lectured  on  Deuter- 
onomy, and  in  1524-26  he  delivered  lectures  on  the 
minor  prophets,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Isaiah.  In  1526 
he  published  his  exegeses  of  Jonah  and  Habakkuk, 
and  that  of  Zechariah  in  the  following  year.  Among 
his  other  lectures  the  most  important  were  those 
on  Galatians  (1531-35;  the  chief  presentation  of 
his  doctrine  of  salvation)  and  on  Genesis  (1536-45); 
of  his  sermons  the  most  noteworthy,  besides  those 
on  the  pericopes,  were  deUvered  on  Matthew  and 
John.  His  postilla,  the  second  half  not  edited  by 
himself,  was  completed  in  1527;  while  the  ser- 
mons which  Luther,  prevented  by  ill  health  from 
delivering  publicly,  preached  to  his  children  and 
household  in  1532  formed  the  basis  of  his  Haus- 
postille.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  com- 
pleted in  1534,  although  he  made  emendations 
until  1545. 

Within  his  own  church  questionp  repeatedly 
arose  which  led  Luther  to  more  explicit  statements 
on  weighty  points  of  doctrine.  While  he  had  re- 
jected Roman  Catholic  auricular  con- 

20.  Theory  fession,  he  laid  great  stress  on  Evan- 
of  Confes-  gelical  private  confession,  not  because 

sion  and  of  any  power  of  the  confessor,  but  be- 
the  Law.  cause  of  the  words  of  promise  with 
which  forgiveness  is  declared,  pro- 
vided that  the  penitent  is  filled  with  faith.  Al- 
though the  words  of  forgiveness  should  be  pro- 
claimed in  every  sermon,  he  held  private  confession 
conducive  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  penitent's 
spiritual  state;  but  declaration  of  forgiveness 
could  be  withheld  only  in  case  of  manifest  un- 
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belief  and  impenitence.  In  1533,  and  again  in 
1536,  Luther  approved  the  retention  of  public  gen- 
eral absolution  together  with  private  confession  at 
Nuremberg,  and  even  drew  up  a  formula  for  such 
absolution.  Nevertheless,  holding  that  absolution 
was  not  conditioned  by  priestly  judgment  (though 
it  was  an  objective  and  effectual  conferring  of  for- 
giveness), he  later  declared  that  it  might  be  con- 
ferred by  one  la3anan  on  another  in  virtue  of  the 
"  power  of  the  keys."  On  the  other  hand,  in  1538 
he  stated  that  those  capable  of  instructing  them- 
selves need  not  make  a  formal  confession  before 
receiving  the  Eucharist.  In  1537  a  controversy 
broke  out  with  Johann  Agricola  on  the  nature  of 
the  law  (see  Agricola,  Johann;  and  Antinomi- 
anibm).  Sharply  opposed  by  Luther  in  theses  of 
1537-38  and  the  Wider  die  AnHnomer  (1539),  Ag- 
ricola held  that  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  abrogated, 
and  that  repentance  should  be  preached  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  Gospel  (the  word  of  grace  in  (}hrist), 
not  because  of  the  law.  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  the  word  of  salvation  could  not 
awaken  faith  in  the  sinful  heart  unless  it  had  first 
been  broken  by  the  law  and  its  resultant  terrors  of 
conscience.  This  is,  indeed,  not  true  repentance, 
but  is  a  preparation  for  it;  and  stress  was  also  laid 
by  Luther  on  the  fact  that  wherever  in  the  New 
Testament  sin,  wrath,  and  judgment  are  revealed, 
the  law,  and  not  the  Gospel,  prevails. 

The  most  important  part  in  Church  oiganization 
yet  in  store  for  Luther  was  the  establishment  of 
consistories.    These  were  especially  needed  for  the 
regulation  of  marriage.     Luther,  pro- 
ax.  Estab-  ceeding  on  his  theory  of  the  relation 
lishment  of  of  the  secular  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
Consistories  regarding  marriage  as  a  secular,  though 
and  the     holy  estate,  relegated  it  to  the  State; 
Marriage    and  held  that  the  cleigy  were  oon- 
of  Philip    cemed  with  it  in  so  far  as,  from  its 
of  Hesse,    very  nature,  it  led  to  questions  of  con- 
science more  than  any  other  secular 
state  (see  Marriage,  I.,  §  6,  II.  2,  §  5).    The  first 
consistory  was  established  at  Wittenberg  in  1539 
with  Luther's  approval.    The  chief  importance  of 
the  consistory  for  the  organization  and  life  of  the 
Churoh,  however,  came  from  the  fact  that  the  duty 
entrusted  to  it  was  discipline.    This,  it  was  thought, 
would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  public  ban, 
with  its  civic  consequences,  but  when  opposition 
was  raised  in  Wittenberg  in  1539  on  the  matter, 
Luther  set  forth  very  clearly  the  ban  he  would  be 
willing  to  establish— one  based  on  Biatt.  xviii.  15 
sqq.    There  is  no  record,  however,  that  such  a 
plaji,  so  eminently  in  accord  with  the  Evangelical 
concept  of  the  Church,  was  anywhere  carried  out; 
nor  had  Luther  himself  much  hope  of  the  consis- 
tories' actual  disciplinary  powers.    The  end  of  Lu- 
ther's life  was  now  approaching,  and  he  had  already 
received  warning  in  a  sharp  attack  of  calculus  at 
Schmalkald  in  1537.     Beneath   his  external  bra- 
very, he  felt  himself  aging,  and  while  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  he  felt  the  world 
an  alien  to  it  in  precept  and  practise,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  time  of  distress  and  judgment  for  the 
Church.     He  was  pained  most  of  sdl  by  the  attitude 
of  the  masses  and  of  the  nobility  toward  the  Gospel, 


illustrated  by  the  marital  relations  of  Philip  of 
Hesse.  The  latter,  though  married,  was  enamored 
of  a  girl  of  the  nobility,  and  asserted  that  he  was 
compelled  by  most  urgent  reasons  of  conscience  to 
search  for  another  wife.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  double  marriage,  and  as  early  as  1526  asked 
Luther's  opinion  on  it,  renewing  his  inquiries  most 
urgently  through  Butzer  after  1539.  Though 
Luther  held  that  monogamy  was  the  original  insti- 
tution of  God,  he  nevertheless  granted  the  possi- 
bility of  cases  in  which  a  dispensation  was  admis- 
sible, even  among  Christians,  especially  as  such  a 
double  marriage  was  preferable  to  an  illegal  di- 
vorce. This  dispensation,  however,  could  be  given 
only  as  confessional  advice,  and  could  not  alter  the 
law,  which  recognized  only  a  single  wife;  and  it 
must,  therefore,  remain  absolutely  secret  to  avoid 
scandal.  While  sharply  admonishing  Philip  of  his 
sins  and  his  duty,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  granted 
that  his  was  a  case  for  a  dispensation,  and  the  wed- 
ding took  place  on  Mar.  3,  1540.  Luther  insisted 
that  the  affair  be  kept  secret,  and  that  the  new 
wife  be  represented  to  the  emperor  as  a  mistress, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  justify  his  attitude  to 
the  world,  though  he  thought  he  might  to  God. 

The  impossibility  of  peaceable  relations  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  (Jhurch  was  felt  still  more  keenly 
by  Luther  in  these  last  years  when  new  attempts 
at  reconciliation  were  made.  He  was  obliged  to 
deliberate  with  his  colleagues  in  Jan.,  1540,  with 
only  the  passing  hope  that  the  em- 
22.  Re-  peror  might  convene  a  national  ooun- 
newed  cil,  for  there  was  no  remedy  unless 
EucharistiG  doctrines  contrary  to  Scripture  should 
Contro-  first  be  openly  renounced.  He  ao- 
▼ersies.  cordingly  felt  little  sympathy  with  the 
Regensbuig  Conference  in  1541  (q.v.), 
beaded  by  Melanchthon  and  Cruciger,  condemning 
their  attitude  toward  both  the  Eucharist  and  the 
doctrine  of  justification.  When,  however,  the  em- 
peror sought  to  reopen  negotiations  in  1545,  Luther 
subscribed  to  Melanchthon 's  proposal  to  reunite 
with  the  episcopate,  but  his  diatribes  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  even  more  bitter  than 
ever,  as  is  amply  illustrated  by  his  Wider  das  Papstr 
tum  zu  Ronif  which  appeared  in  the  year  before  his 
death.  He  gave  a  very  real  ground  of  offense, 
moreover,  to  his  opponents,  when  in  1542,  despite 
the  protests  of  the  chapter,  he  made  Nikolaus  von 
Amsdorf  bishop  of  Nuremberg,  an  act  which  he 
defended  in  his  Exempel  einen  rechten  christlichen 
Bischqf  xu  wethen^  wherein  he  sought  to  establish 
from  the  Evangelical  point  of  view  the  validity  of 
the  consecration  which  he  had  performed.  With 
the  growth  of  dissension  between  the  two  Saxon 
houses  after  1542  came  a  break  in  the  unity  of  the 
Evangelicals.  Luther  had  never  ceased  warning 
against  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli,  and  he  now  foimd 
his  suspicions  increased  by  the  fact  that  Zurich 
refused  to  give  up  these  tenets.  He  formally  re- 
nounced fellowship  with  the  preachers  of  Zurich, 
but  deemed  that  the  heresy  had  entered  Germany 
through  the  Cologne  scheme  of  reformation  drawn 
up  by  Butzer  and  Melanchthon,  who  made  recep- 
tion of  the  Ehicharist  simply  a  heavenly  work  and 
a  matter  of  faith.    Aroused  to  fresh  elucidations, 
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finally,  by  Schwenckfeld  (q.v.),  he  published,  toward 
the  end  of  1544,  his  Kurze  Bekenrttnis  des  Sacra" 
merUSf  containing  no  new  doctrinal  development, 
but  savage  criticisms  of  those  who  disagreed  with 
him,  renewed  in  the  following  ye&r  in  his  attacks  on 
the  theologians  of  Louvain,  where  he  declared  '*  the 
Zwinglians  and  all  blasphemens  of  the  Sacrament " 
to  be  heretics  and  cut  off  from  the  Christian  Church. 
He  had  likewise  protested  against  the  Eucharistic 
doctrine  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  1541,  being 
suspicious  of  their  views,  but  in  the  following  jrear 
he  received  Augusta  in  friendly  fashion  in  Witten- 
berg and  gave  him  the  hand  of  fellowship  for  his 
coreligionists.  A  still  more  striking  proof  of  his 
recognition  of  unity  of  spirit  despite  difference  of 
opinion  is  seen  in  his  attitude  toward  Melanchthon, 
against  whose  synergistic  passages  in  the  later  edi- 
tions of  his  Loci  Luther  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  polemize.  As  early  as  1537  Melanchthon  was 
charged  with  Zwinglian  views  on  the  Eucharist,  but 
Luther,  though  finding  much  suspicious  in  his  wri- 
tings, nevertheless  desired  "  to  share  his  heart  with 
him."  He  also  gave  high  tribute  to  the  Loci  and 
the  entire  theological  activity  of  his  colleague  in 
the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Latin  works 
(1545);  but  Melanchthon  is  said  to  have  foretold  in 
his  illness  (1537)  that  after  his  death  there  would 
be  no  peace  among  the  theologians  associated  with 
himself. 

More  and  more  pronounced  became  Luther's  con- 
viction that  bitter  trials  were  to  come  on  Germany, 
whether  from  the  Turks  or  from  in- 
23.  The  temecine  strife.  While  the  whole 
]>eath  of  world  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  state 
Luther,  it  had  been  in  before  the  flood  or  the 
Babylonian  exile  or  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  he  was  especially  shocked  by  the  im- 
morality in  Wittenberg,  so  that  he  threatened  in 
1545  that  he  would  never  revisit  it.  But  he  felt 
his  death  approaching.  In  1544  he  declined  to 
prepare  a  church  discipline  on  the  plea  of  old  age 
and  exhaustion,  and  when,  in  1545,  he  completed 
his  lectures  on  Genesis,  he  expressed  his  longing  to 
die.  On  Jan.  23,  1546,  he  went  from  Wittenbeig 
to  Eisleben  to  settle  a  mining  dispute  between  the 
coimts  of  Mansfeld,  and  was  successful.  But  amid 
his  preoccupations  his  health  had  been  neglected; 
a  fontanel  which  he  had  long  had  in  his  thigh 
had  cicatrized;  and  he  had  caught  a  severe  cold  on 
his  journey.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  17  he  felt  a 
heavy  pressure  on  his  chest,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  died,  still  declaring  his  adherence  to  the 
faith  he  had  preached.  His  corpse  was  solenmly 
buried  in  the  castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  where 
it  was  rediscovered  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Feb. 
14,  1892,  by  two  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  church  ordered  by  William  I., 
thus  disposing  of  the  story  that  during  the  Schmal- 
kald  War  the  corpse  had  been  exhumed  and  buried 
in  a  neighboring  field. 

Surveying  the  entire  course  of  Luther's  life  and 
activity,  and  especiaUy  the  development  of  his  the- 
ories and  teachings,  their  important  and  positive 
content  is  seen  clearly  formulated  when  he  entered 
upon  his  struggle  in  1517;  while  their  logical  re- 
sults, particularly  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catho- 


lic Church  and  the  papal  claims,  were  fully  evolved 
at  the  time  of  his  return  from  the  Wartburg.    The 
Peasants'  War,  often  termed  the  great 
24.  Sum-    incentive  to  his  subsequent  career,  was 
maiy  of     really  important  only  as  accentuating 
Luther's    his  boldness  in  the  practical  task  of 
Doctrinal    reformation.    After  that,  modifications 
Develop-    in  his  doctrine  entered  only  in  so  far 
ment       as  he  emphasized  one  or  another  fac- 
tor,   as  circumstances  required.     His 
basal  principle  was  ever  '*  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ,"  as  set  forth  especially  by  Paul  and  expe- 
rienced by  himself.    Curious  as  it  may  seem,  how- 
ever, he  never  imderstood  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification  as  a  declaration  or  assumption  of  right- 
eousness in  man;    but  he  took  it  rather  as  an  in- 
ward process,  in  the  believer,  of  becoming  justi- 
fied.   The  first  step  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
grace  alone,  after  which  justification  and  the  im- 
putation of  righteousness  proceed  from  the  Spirit 
which  is  given  to  those  thus  forgiven.     It  is  clear, 
moreover,  from  his  controversy  with  Agricola,  that 
from  the  first  Luther  held  that  the  rousing  of  con- 
science by  the  mandatory  and  pimitive  word  of  God 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  belief.    A  further 
characteristic  of  his  views  on  the  divine  influence 
on  faith  and  the  divine  part  in  those  who  were  jus- 
tified through  faith  was  the  realism  with  which  he 
asserted  the  actual  and  full  presence  of  God  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.    In  regard  to  God,  he  held  that  he 
could  never  be  known  from  human  speculation  or 
from  a  merely  natural  revelation,  but  that  man 
may  rise  to  him  from  his  perfect  self-manifesta- 
tion in  Christ,  even  while  refraining,  in  trusting 
faith,  from  penetrating  into  what  is  here  concealed. 
In  his  concept  of  the  historic  Christ,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  insisted  on  the  most  intimate  identification 
of  the  divine  and  human,  instead  of  contenting  him- 
self with  a  mere  coexistence  of  the  two  natures. 

Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  congrega- 
tion, of  Christ  and  the  means  of  grace  conferred  by 
it|  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  his  activity  as 
a  reformer.    This  was,  in  his  opinion, 
25.  Theory  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  who 
of  the      become  sanctified   by  the  means   of 
Church     grace  and  must  exercise  them  con- 
and  the     tinually  in  the  name  of  God.    As  re- 
World,      gards  the  moral  status  of  the  Christian 
in  this  world,  proceeding  from  faith 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Luther  held  that  he  already 
shared  in  heavenly  blessings  and  was  exalted  above 
the  world,  serving  God  and  himself  in  the  temporal 
ordinances  and  estates  ordered  of  God,  and  par- 
taking thankfuUy  of  the  earthly  blessings  vouch- 
safed him.     Whfle  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
problems  of  secular,  civil,  and  social  life,  he  was  a 
reformer  here  only  in  so  far  as  he  urged  that  they 
be  considered  according  to  the  importance  God 
had  given  them  and  with  the  proper  attitude  of 
mind.    If,   finally,   the  inquiry  be  made  whence 
Luther  gained  the  entire  basis  of  his  belief  and 
doctrine,  the  answer  must  be  that  he  ever  defended 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  against  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    This  faith 
is  also  based  on  the  inner  witness  which  the  spirit 
of  God  bears  to  the  believer  in  the  right  use  of  the 
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Scriptures,  not  merely  as  regards  its  authority,  but 
also  its  content,  so  that  he  considered  himself  per- 
mitted to  distinguish  the  higher  character  and 
value  of  individual  books  included  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  make  a  further  distinction  between  state- 
ments referring  to  divine  revelation  and  those  al- 
luding to  secular  affairs. 

The  style  of  Luther  was  naturally  strong,  simple, 

and  clear;   and,  despite  its  depth  and  keenness,  it 

was  as  free  from  excess  of  feeling  of 

26.  The  fantasy  as  from  dialectic  subtlety. 
Style  of  But,  as  he  himself  said,  he  must  always 
Luther,     storm  and  fight.     His  basal  concept 

of  salvation  ever  occupied  the  fore- 
ground and  center  of  his  writings,  even  in  the  exe- 
gesis of  texts  where,  strictly  speaking,  it  scarcely 
applied.  On  the  other  hand,  historical  and  lin- 
guistic accuracy  were  frequently  imperfectly  con- 
sidered. The  force  of  allegorical  interpretation  he 
denied,  yet  employed  it  as  suggestive  and  enlighten- 
ing. In  his  sermons,  next  to  the  requirement  that 
Christ  should  be  their  theme,  he  sought  intelli- 
gibility for  the  masses.  They  lack  technical  form, 
but  combine  exegesis  and  application,  strictly  fol- 
lowing the  thought  and  exhortation  to  be  developed, 
though  lacking  an  explicit  theme. 

In  conformity  with  his  recognition  of  the  free  ac- 
tivity of  man  in  secular  affairs,  Luther  possessed  a 
lively  interest  in  such  matters.     He  highly  valued 
all  noble  arts  and  sciences,  and  he  had 

27.  The     a  keen  appreciation  of  proverbs,  fables, 
Personal    and  the  like.     His  married  life  was 

Life  of  marked  by  nothing  noteworthy,  yet  it 
Luther,  was  true,  happy,  and  patient,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  his  letters  and  table- 
talk.  He  was  generous  with  his  modest  wealth, 
and  among  his  friends  his  conversation  was  brisk 
and  natural,  though  frequently  far  too  coarse  for 
a  refined  ear.  In  food  he  was  extremely  temper- 
ate, despite  his  corpulency,  and  he  often  fasted  for 
several  days  in  succession.  His  inner  life  was  one 
of  hiunble  struggle,  amid  the  strongest  temptations 
(due,  in  great  part,  to  the  bodily  infirmities  from 
which  he  frequently  suffered),  for  his  own  salva- 
tion, a  phenomenon  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  his  unswerving  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  be- 
lief and  his  resolute  attitude  in  the  face  of  external 
dangers.  He  never  formed  far-reaching  plans  for 
the  future,  feeling  that  speedy  death  awaited  him. 
Throughout  his  life  he  seemed  to  feel  the  impulse 
of  a  higher  power  constraining  him  to  toil  and  fight; 
and  in  his  obedience  to  the  call  he  knew  neither 
fear  nor  anxiety,  but  calmly  awaited  the  results 
from  on  high.  (Julius  KOstlin  f.) 

For  his  contributions  to  hynmody  Martin  Luther 
deserves  and  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Christian 
world.  His  activity  in  this  direction  included  not 
only  the  writing  of  hymns  but  the  compilation  of 
hynmals,  of  which  nine  are  on  record,  issued  be- 
tween 1524  and  1545,  five  of  these  be- 

28.  His  ing  revisions  of  his  GeisUiche  Lieder. 
Hymns.     These    hymnals    always   contained    a 

large  proportion  of  his  own  composi- 
tions; thus  the  Etlich  chrUUich  lAder  Lobgesang  ufi 
Pscdm  (Wittenberg,  1524)  contained  eight  hynms 
of  which  four  were  his  own,  the  OeiaUidie  Lieder  of 


Wittenberg,  1543,  contained  sixty-one  hynms,  of 
which  he  composed  thirty-five.  His  own  hymns 
were  not  all  new,  some  of  them  being  translations 
from  the  Latin,  some  revisions  of  pre-Reformation 
German  hymns,  while  others  were  versions  of  Psalms 
or  paraphrases  of  other  portions  of  Scripture.  In 
all  Luther  left  thirty-eight  hymns,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  his  "  battle  hymn,"  Ein*  feate 
Burg  i8t  unaer  Goti,  known  best  to  those  who  worship 
in  English  in  the  version  of  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  '*  A 
mighty  fortress  is  our  God,"  though  the  translation 
by  Thomas  Carlyle,  "  A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is 
still,"  is  justly  celebrated  on  account  of  its  strength 
and  fidelity  to  the  original.  Other  hymns  which 
have  passed  into  conunon  use  in  English  are  Nun 
frevJteuch  lieben  Christengemeinf  many  times  trans- 
lated, but  known  best  in  the  version  of  Mrs.  Charles, 
"  Dear  Christian  people,  all  rejoice  ";  and  GdobH 
aeUt  du  Jesu  Christ,  anonymously  translated  into 
**  All  praise  to  thee,  eternal  Lord."  More  than  all 
other  work  of  Luther,  excepting  only  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  his  hymns  have  become  the  household 
possession  of  the  German  people,  while  his  great 
battle  hynm  was  sung  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  be- 
fore the. battles  of  Leipsic  and  Ltltzen,  and  by 
others  in  times  almost  as  critical. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Works  of  Luther  have  appeared  in 
seven  major  editions:  (1)  the  Wittenberg  edition,  19 
vols.,  1539-58;  (2)  the  Jena  edition,  13  vols.,  1555-58. 
with  two  supplementary  vols..  Eisleben,  1564-65;  (3)  the 
Altenbui^  edition,  10  vols.,  1661-64,  with  additional 
volume,  Halle,  1702;  (4)  the  Leipsic  edition.  23  vols., 
1729-40;  (6)  the  Walch  edition,  24  vols..  Halle,  1740- 
1753;  (6)  the  Erlangen-Frankfort  edition.  103  vols..  1826- 
1898;  and  the  Weimar  edition,  begun  in  1883.  of  which 
85  vols,  are  issued  (1909).  Notes  upon  these  editions  will 
be  found  in  Hauck-Heriog.  RE,  xi.  720-721.  A  standard 
edition  of  the  Workt  in  English  is  in  course  of  publication 
by  the  Lutherans  in  All  Lands  Co.,  Minneapolis,  1904 
sqq.  The  principal  collection  of  the  "  Letters  "  is  still 
that  of  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  and  J.  K.  Seidemann,  6  vols., 
Berlin*  1825-56,  though  other  collections  are  by  C.  A.  H. 
Burkhardt,  Leipsic,  1866;  and  D.  C.  A.  Hase.  Leipsic. 
1878  (cf.  G.  Veesenmeyer,  LitUraroe»chichU  der  Brief- 
tammlungen  .  .  .  von  Dr.  Martin  LtUKer,  Berlin,  1821). 
Note  should  be  made  also  of  The  Letters  of  Martin  Luther. 
Selected  and  trantkUed  by  Margaret  A.  Currie,  London  and 
New  York,  1908.  The  best  edition  of  the  Tiachreden, 
"  Table  Talk,"  is  by  C.  E.  Fdrstemann  and  H.  E.  Bindseil. 
4  vols.,  Berlin,  1844-48.  Of  the  Table  Talk  there  are  many 
F.ngliiih  translations,  e.g.,  by  Capt.  Henrie  Bell.  London, 
1652,  republished,  Lewes,  1818;  by  W.  Hazlitt,  London, 
1846;  and  the  Centenary  edition,  ib.  1883.  The  Latin 
form,  CoUoquia,  ed.  H.  E.  Bindseil.  3  vols.,  Detmar.  1863-66. 
Luther's  Dichtungen  were  collected  by  K.  Gddeke.  Leip- 
sic, 1883;  and  by  G.  Schleusner,  Wittenberg.  1892.  Among 
sdeotions  from  his  works  mention  may  be  made  of  E. 
Lessing's  Martin  Luther  ale  deutacher  KUueiker,  Hamburg. 
1908  (from  Luther's  poetical  and  popular  prose  writings); 
and  R.  Neubauer's  Martin  LxUher;  eine  Auswahl  aus  aeinen 
Schriften  in  alter  Schriftform,  Halle.  1908. 

Lives  written  by  contemporaries  were:  by  Melanch- 
thon,  in  his  preface  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Latin  Works  in  the 
Wittenberg  edition;  by  M.  Ratseberger,  first  published 
by  C.  G.  Neudecker,  Jena,  1850;  and  by  J.  Mathesius, 
ed.  G.  L6sche  in  the  Werke  of  Mathedus,  vol.  iii.,  Prague, 
1898.  The  best  life,  made  from  the  sources,  is  J.  Kdstlin. 
Martin  Luther,  §ein  Leiben  und  aeine  Sdvriften,  5th  ed.  by 
G.  Kawerau,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1903;  and  the  most  accessible 
for  En^ish  readers  is  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Martin  Luther,  the 
Hero  of  the  ReformaHon,  New  York,  1898.  Among  the 
immense  literature  upon  Luther  the  following  lives  may 
be  mentioned:  M.  Michelet,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1835,  Eng. 
transl..  London.  1846;  M.  Meurer,  3  vols..  Dresden,  1843- 
1846;  K.  Jtirgens.  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1846-47;  H.  Lang, 
Berlin,  1870;   G.  A.  Hoff.  Paris.  1873;  K.  J.  Ledderhose. 
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GarlBTuhe.  1883;  W.  Rein,  Leipsic,  1883.  Eng.  traoBl., 
New  York.  1883;  G.  G.  Evers.  6  vols.,  Mainz.  1883-01; 
T.  Kolde.  Gotha.  1884-93;  J.  von  Dorneth,  3  vols., 
Hanover,  1886-89;  P.  Bayne,  2  vols..  London,  1887; 
C.  Mailer.  Munich,  1892;  G.  Freitag,  Leipsic,  1901; 
M.  Rade.  3  vols.,  TQbingen,  1901;  G.  Buchwald.  Leipsic, 
1902;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Luiher  and  the  Otrman  Reforma- 
tion, New  York,  1903;  A.  Hausrath,  2  vols..  Berlin,  1905; 
J.  Dose,  DOsaeldorf,  1906;  J.  L.  Nuelson,  Cincinnati, 
1906;  and  P.  Bess,  Unsere  rdigiOsen  Erzieher,  vol.  ii., 
Leipeic,  1906. 

On  various  phases  of  Luther's  activity  consult:  W.  Beste, 
Dr.  MarHn  Lutfura  QlaubentUkre,  Halle,  1845;  E. 
Jonas.  Die  Kanxelberedeamkeii  Luther e,  Berlin,  1852;  C. 
H.  Weiase,  Die  Chriaiologie  Lulhera,  Leipsic,  1852; 
T.  Hamack,  LiUhera  Theologie,  2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1862- 
1886;  C.  E.  Luthardt.  Die  Ethik  Luthere,  Leipsic,  1875;  H. 
C.  Mdnckebers,  LiUhera  Lekre  von  der  Kir<^,  Hamburg, 
1876;  H.  Hering.  Die  Atyatik  LtUhera,  Leipsic.  1879; 
8.  Lommatzsch.  LtUhera  Lehre,  Berlin,  1879;  Danneil, 
Luihera  OeiaUiche  Lieder,  Frankfort,  1883;  F.  W.  F.  Kat- 
tenbusch,  LtUhera  Stetlung  zu  den  dkumeniachen  Symbolent 
1883;    T.  Kolde,  Luther  auf  dem  Reichatag  zu 


Worma,  Halle.  1883;  A.  W.  Dieckhoff,  Luthera  Lehre  in 
ihrer  eraten  GeataU,  Rostock,  1887;  G.  Schleuaner.  Luther 
aU  Diehter,  Wittenbeig,  1892;  E.  Wagner.  Luther  ala 
POdagog,  Langensalza,  1892;  E.  Sch&fer.  Luther  ala  Kir- 
chenhietoriker,  GOtersloh.  1897;  P.  Frotscher.  Luther  und 
die  Bauem,  Leipsic.  1899;  J.  Kdstlin.  Luthera  Theologie, 
2  vols..  Stuttgart,  1901.  For  his  share  in  Philip  of  Hesse's 
bigamous  marriage, see  W.  W.  Rockwell,  Die  Doppdehe  dea 
landgraSen  Philipp  von  Heaaen,  Marburg,  1903,  and  litera- 
ture under  Philip  or  Hesse.  In  English  the  best  book  on 
Luther's  hymns  is  T?te  Hymna  of  Afartin  Luther  aet  to  their 
Original  Melodiea,  with  an  Engliah  Veraion,  ed.  L.  W.  Bacon 
and  N.  H.  Allen.  New  York,  1883  (contains  Luther's  four 
prefaces  to  his  hymn-books  and  versions  of  all  the  hymns; 
cf.  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  703-704  and  references  there 
to  other  pages  where  the  hymns  are  annotated).  On 
Luther  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible  see  Bible  Versionb, 
B,  VII.,  §  3.  For  further  discuraions  consult  the  works 
on  the  church  history  of  the  period,  especially  Scha£F, 
Chrietian  Church,  vol.  vi  (where  a  good  list  of  sources  is 
given),  and,  in  general,  the  literature  under  Reforma- 
tion. A  valuable  review  of  recent  Luther-literature  is  in 
Theologiache  Rundachau,  Oct.  and  Dec,  1906. 
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L  State  Churches  in  Europe:  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  Europe  is  the  oldest  and  probably  the 
laiigest  of  the  Evangelical  denominations  which 
sprang  from  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  named  after  the  great  leader,  first, 
in  derision,  by  Roman  Catholics,  then  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Luther,  though  he  protested 

X.  Hame  against  a  sectarian  use  of  his  name. 
and        Its  usual   title   is   "  Evangelical  Lu- 

Histoxy.  theran  Church."  In  Prussia  and  other 
coimtries  of  Germany  where  the  union 
between  Lutherans  and  Reformed  has  been  intro- 
duced (since  1817),  the  name  *'  Lutheran  "  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  church  title  for  "  Evangelical  "  or 
"Evangelical  United."  This  Church  has  its  home 
in  Germany,  where  it  outnumbers  all  other  Protes- 
tant denominations,  and  in  Scandinavia  (Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway),  where  it  is  the  established 
or  national  Church.  It  extends  to  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia,  and  follows  the  German  emigration 
and  the  German  language  to  other  countries,  espe- 
cially to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  denominations  (see  below,  III.).  The 
total  membership,  including  all  branches,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  sixty  millions.  Its  history  may  be 
divided  into  five  periods:  (1)  The  pentecostal  or 
formative  period  of  the  Reformation,  from  the 
promulgation  of  Luther's  ninety-five  theses  in  1517 
to  the  publication  of  the  "  Book  of  Concord  "  in 
1580.  (2)  The  period  of  polemical  orthodoxy,  in 
which  the  doctrinal  .system  of  the  church  was 


scholastically  defined  and  analyzed  in  opposition 
to  Romanism,  Calvinism,  and  the  milder  and  more 
liberal  Melanchthonian  type  of  Lutheranism  (as 
represented  by  Calixtus),  1580-1689.  (3)  The 
period  of  Pietism  (Spener,  d.  1705;  and  Francke, 
d.  1727),  or  a  revival  of  practical  piety  in  conflict 
with  dead  orthodoxy,  from  1689  (when  Francke 
began  his  Collegia  philobiblica  in  Halle)  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Pietistic  move- 
ment is  analogous  to  the  Methodist  revival  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  Lutheran  state  churches  and  did  not  result  in 
secession.  (4)  The  period  of  rationalism,  which 
gradually  invaded  the  imiversities,  pulpits,  and 
highest  judicatories,  and  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  theology  and  church  life  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  few  Moravian  communities  were  for 
some  time  almost  the  only  places  of  refuge  for  gen- 
uine piety  in  Germany.  (5)  The  period  of  revival 
of  Evangelical  theology  and  religion  at  the  third 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
publication  of  Claus  Harm's  ninety-five  theses 
against  the  rationalistic  apostasy  (1817).  In  the 
same  year  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the  union  move- 
ment which  brought  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
confessions  under  one  system  of  government,  but 
called  forth  the  "  Old  Lutheran  "  reaction  and  se- 
cession (see  Union,  Ecclesiastical).  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  constant  conflict  between  Evan- 
gelical and  rationalistic  tendencies  in  the  Lutheran 
and  the  United  Evangelical  Churches  of  Germany. 
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The  Lutheran  Church  acknowledges  the  three 
ecumenical  creeds  (the  Apostles',  the  Nioene,  and 
the  Athanasian),  which  it  holds  in  common  with 
other  orthodox  churches,  and,  besides,  six  specific 
confessions  which  separate  it  from  other  churches. 
These  are:    (1)  The  Augsburg  Confe&- 

2.  Creed  sion  (see  Augsburg  Confession  and 
and        ITS  Afologt),  drawn  up  by  Melanch- 

Theology.  thon  and  presented  to  the  Augsburg 
Diet  in  1530,  afterward  altered  by  the 
author  in  the  tenth  article,  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
1540.  This  is  the  fundamental  and  most  widely 
accepted  confession  of  this  church;  some  branches 
accept  no  other  as  binding.  (2)  The  Apology  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  also  by  Melanchthon 
(1530).  (3)  and  (4)  Two  catechisms  of  Luther 
(1529),  a  Larger  and  a  Smaller  (see  Catechisms; 
Luther's  Two  Catechisms);  the  latter,  for  chil- 
dren and  catechumens,  is,  next  to  Luther's  Ger- 
man Version  of  the  Bible  (see  Bible  Versions,  B, 
VII.,  §  3),  his  most  useful  and  best-known  work. 
(5)  The  Schmalkald  Articles  (q.v.)  by  Luther 
(1529;  strongly  antipapal).  (6)  The  Formula  of 
Concord  (q.v.),  prepared  by  six  Lutheran  divines 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Melanchthonian  or  syner- 
gistic controversy  (see  Synergism),  the  Crypto- 
Calvinistic  controversy  (see  Philippistb),  and  other 
doctrinal  disputes  which  agitated  the  Lutheran 
Church  after  the  death  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
These  nine  symbolical  books,  including  the  three 
ecumenical  creeds,  were  officially  published  by 
order  of  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  in  Latin  and 
German,  under  the  title  Concordia  (Leipsic  and 
Dresden,  1580;  best  editions,  outside  the  editio 
princepSf  by  J.  G.  Walch,  Jena,  1750,  and  J.  F. 
Mailer,  6th  ed.,  1886;  best  Eng.  transl.  by 
H.  E.  Jacobs,  The  Book  of  Concord,  Philadelphia, 
1893). 

Two  tendencies  have  always  been  in  evidence  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  Reformed 
or  Calvinistic  Churches^-one  rigid  and  exclusive, 
which  is  represented  by  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
the  Lutheran  scholastics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  "  New  Lutheran  "  school 
3.  Relation  in  Germany;  the  other  moderate  and 
to  the       conciliatory,    represented   by  the  al- 

Reformed   tered  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540,  by 

Church.  Melanchthon  in  his  later  period  after 
the  death  of  Luther,  Calixtus,  John 
Amdt,  Spener,  Francke,  Mosheim,  the  Swabian  Lu- 
therans, and  those  moderate  Lutheran  divines  who 
sympathize  with  the  Union  and  regard  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  confessions  as  unessential 
and  insufficient  to  justify  separation  and  exclusion 
from  communion  at  the  Lord's  table.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  is,  next  to  the  Church  of  England, 
the  most  conservative  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  retains  many  usages  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Middle  Ages  which  the  more  radical  zeal  of 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Knox  threw  overboard  as  un- 
scriptural  corruptions.  The  strict  Lutheran  creed 
differs  from  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  in  four 
points  (as  detailed  in  the  semi-symbolical  Saxon 
Visitation  Articles  of  1592),  viz.:  (1)  Baptismal 
regeneration,  and  the  ordinary  necessity  of  bap- 
tism for  salvation.     (2)  The  real  presence  of  Christ's 


body  and  blood  "  in,  with,  and  under  "  the  bread 
and  wine  during  the  sacramental  fruition,  usually 
caUed  by  EInglish  writers  Consubstantiation  (q.v.), 
in  distinction  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Transub- 
stantiation  (q.v.);  but  the  term  is  not  used  in  the 
Lutheran  symbols  and  is  rejected  by  the  Lutheran 
divines,  as  well  as  the  term  "  Impanation  "  (q.v.). 
Body  and  blood  are  not  mixed  with  nor  locally 
included  in,  but  sacramentally  and  mysteriously 
united  with,  the  elements.  (3)  The  Communicatio 
Idiomatum  (q.v.)  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  per- 
son, whereby  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature 
are  attributed  to  his  human  nature,  so  that  Ubi- 
quity (q.v.),  or  conditional  omnipresence,  is  ascribed 
to  the  body  of  Christ,  enabling  it  to  be  really  and 
truly,  though  not  locally  and  carnally,  present 
wherever  the^  communion  is  celebrated.  (4)  The 
universal  vocation  of  all  men  to  salvation,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  total  and  final  fall  from  grace;  yet 
the  Formula  of  Concord  teaches  at  the  same  time 
(with  Luther,  De  servo  arbitrio)  the  total  depravity 
and  slavery  of  the  human  will,  and  an  uncondi- 
tional predestination  of  the  elect  to  everlasting  life. 
It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  to  identify  the  Lu- 
theran system  with  the  later  Arminian  theory. 
Melanchthon 's  synergism  may  be  said  to  have  an- 
ticipated Arminianism,  but  it  was  condemned  by 
the  Formula  of  Concord. 

The  foundation  of  the  ritual  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  laid  in  Luther's  work  Von  ordenung 
goUea  dienst  ynn  der  gemeyne  (Wittenberg,  1523), 
and  his  Latin  and  German  missals  (1523,  1526). 
It  was  his  intention  to  retain  all  that  was  good  in 
the  service   of  the   Roman   Catholic 

4.  Ritual    Church,  while  discarding  all  unevan- 
and        gelical  doctrines  and  practises.    Thus, 

Worship,  in  his  Latin  and  German  litanies, 
which  were  in  use  in  1529  at  Witten- 
berg, he  made  certain  corrections  and  additions. 
The  Lutheran  Church  uses  a  liturgy.  The  first 
complete  form,  or  Agenda,  was  that  of  the  Duchy 
of  Prussia,  1525  (see  Agenda  for  a  history  of  Lu- 
theran liturgy).  There  is  no  authoritative  form 
for  the  whole  Church.  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot  in  1817  by  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia 
to  introduce  a  uniform  Agenda,  but  it  created  in- 
tense excitement  and  caused  the  Old-Lutheran  se- 
cession (see  below,  II.).  The  various  states  of 
Germany  have  their  own  forms,  which  differ,  how- 
ever, only  in  minor  particulars.  Luther  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  vernacular  into  the  public 
services,  restored  preaching  to  its  proper  place, 
and  insisted  upon  the  participation  of  the  congre- 
gation in  the  services,  declaring  "  common  prayer 
exceedingly  useful  and  healthful."  He  rejected 
auricular  confession  as  practised  and  required  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  advocated  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  confession.  This  practise  has 
been  mostly  given  up.  The  rite  of  exorcism,  which 
the  Reformed  (Churches  abandoned,  was  retained 
and  reconunended  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
Hesshusius,  in  1583,  was  the  first  to  propose  its 
omission,  and  it  has  since  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
Lutheran  Chimsh.  The  popular  use  of  hynms  was 
introduced  by  Luther,  who  was  himself  an  enthu- 
siastic singer,  and  by  his  own  hymns  became  the 
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father  of  German  hymnody  (see  Htmnologt,  VI.,  § 
1 ;  LuTHSB,  §  28) .  Congregational  singing  continues 
to  form  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  public 
services.  The  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  such  as 
Chnstmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  Days  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  are  observed  with  religious  services,  and 
the  Reformation  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  31. 
Pictures  are  admitted  into  the  churches. 

The  doctrinal  development  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  matured  much  earlier  than  its  organ- 
ization and  polity.  Luther  was  not  an  organizer. 
The  necessity  of  organization,  however,  was  deeply 
felt;  and  in  1529  a  visitation  of  the  churches  of 
Saxony  was  prosecuted,  and  superin- 

5.  Govern-  tendents  were  appointed  for  the  over- 
ment.  sight  of  the  congregations  and  schools. 
The  Order  of  Discipline  of  the  Church 
in  Saxony  became  the  model  for  other  books  of 
discipline.  The  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine,  and  the  parity  of  the  clergy 
is  recognized.  In  Sweden,  when  the  whole  coun- 
tiy  passed  over  to  the  Lutheran  oommimion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  archbishops  retained 
their  titles.  The  validity  of  the  Swedish  orders, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
A  matter  of  dispute.  The  Danish  Church  likewise 
retains  the  title  "  bishop,"  but  no  claim  is  made  to 
apostolic  succession.  The  first  bishops  under  the 
new  Danish  regime  were  called  superintendents 
(1536),  and  were  consecrated  by  Bugenhagen.  In 
Germany,  church  government  is  executed  by  con- 
sistorieB  (composed  of  ministers  and  laymen)  and 
superintendents.  These  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  government,  examine  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, appoint  and  remove  pastors,  fix  salaries,  and 
perform  other  duties.  In  Germany,  as  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  imder 
the  governmental  patronage  of  the  various  states; 
the  support  of  the  congregations  and  the  con- 
struction of  church  edifices  are  provided  for  out 
of  the  national  revenues.  The  supreme  con- 
sistory of  Prussia  since  1852  has  been  composed 
in  part  of  Lutheran  and  in  part  of  Reformed 
members.  Philip  ScHAFFf. 

[For  further  information  regarding  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
biographies  of  the  German  Reformers,  to  the  arti- 
cles on  the  separate  states  of  the  German  Empire 
(Anhalt,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  Saxony,  and  Wtlrttemberg);  see  also 
Deni£abk;  Germany;  Norway;  and  Sweden. 
Such  articles  as  Agenda;  Augsburg  Confession 
AND  riB  Apology;  Church  Government;  Form- 
ula OF  Concord;  Phiuppists;  Protestantism; 
and  Union,  Ecclesiastical  will  be  foimd  abound- 
ing in  information  in  regard  to  origins,  develop- 
ment, doctrine,  polity,  and  the  like.] 

n.  Separate  Lutherans. — 1.  In  Prussia :  The 
Lutheran  free  churches  in  Germany  do  not  recog- 
nize the  position  of  the  secular  ruler  as  supreme 
head  of  the  C!hurch,  and  have  organized  independ- 
ent congregations  without  the  aid  of  the  State. 
Ongmating  primarily  in  hostility  to  the  introduo- 
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tion  of  the  Union  (q.v.)  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches,  they  do  not,  however,  reject 
the  State  Church  altogether. 

The  oldest  and  laigest  free  church  in  Germany  is 

the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia,  also 

known  as  Old  Lutherans.    It  origins^ 

1.  Soheibel  ted  from  the  opposition  to  the  Union, 
at  Breslatu  which  was  introduced  into  Prussia  in 

1817  and  gradually  carried  through  by 
1830  (see  I.,  §  1,  above).  Johann  Gottfried  Schei- 
bel,  assistant  preacher  at  St.  Elisabeth's  in  Breslau, 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  attacked  the 
Union  in  his  writings,  from  the  pulpit,  and  at  synods, 
and  pleaded  in  vain  to  be  permitted  to  explain  to 
the  king  his  scruples  of  conscience  in  a  personal  in- 
terview. Refusing  to  sign  a  statement  of  the  Bres- 
lau clergy  which  recommended  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  into  one  church, 
Scheibel  was  suspended  from  office  for  fourteen  days. 
Several  hundred  members  of  ScheibePs  congregation 
appeared  before  Scheibel,  declaring  that  they  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  The 
new  congregation  regarded  itself  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  Church  hitherto  legally  ac- 
knowledged in  Prussia,  and  asked  the  king  to  grant 
them  a  constitution.  The  authorities,  however, 
saw  in  the  new  congregation  only  revolutionaries 
and  dissenters,  and  their  petitions  long  remained 
unanswered.  Since  Scheibel  was  strictly  forbid- 
den to  officiate,  the  members  of  his  congregation 
received  the  sacraments  from  Berger  in  Hermanns- 
dorf,  two  miles  from  Breslau,  who  still  used  the 
old  Lutheran  agenda.  When  this  too  was  forbid- 
den, the  heads  of  the  families  themselves  baptized 
their  children,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  distrib- 
uted by  lay  elders,  because  of  a  total  lack  of  Lu- 
theran clerg3rmen.  In  a  ministerial  order,  dated 
Jime  13,  1831,  Scheibel  was  required  to  use  the 
new  agenda,  and  the  formation  of  a  special  Lutheran 
chiu'ch  was  refused. 

Meanwhile  Baron  von  Kottwitz  had  pleaded  for 
the  Lutherans  before  the  king  in  Berlin.  The  king 
tried  to  remove  their  scruples  against  the  agenda 
by  the  concession  of  the  Lutheran  formula  of  dis- 
tribution, but  he  refused  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
senting church  on  the  ground  that  with  it  the  pur- 
ity of  the  Lutheran  Church  within  the  Union  was 
openly  denied.  In  1832,  after  being  deposed  from 
his  offices  in  the  church  and  the  university,  Schei- 
bel left  Breslau  and  settled  in  Dresden  that  he 
might  advance  the  cause  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
by  writing,  unhindered  by  Prussian  censorship. 
The  former  members  of  his  congregation  held  meet- 
ings conducted  by  laymen,  or  turned  to  the  few 
pastors  in  Silesia  who  had  not  yet  adopted  the  new 
agenda. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  ZUllichau,  Juliusburg, 
and  Strehlen  the  Separate  Lutheran  movement  be- 
gan, without  special  interference  by  the 

2.  Move-  cleigy,  in  lay  circles  holding  services 
ment  Else-  and  prayer-meetings.  On  Apr.  4, 1834, 
where  be-  three  pastors,  four  theological  candi- 
f ore  1840.  dates,  and  thirty-nine  laymen  united 

in  a  synod  at  Breslau  and  solemnly 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the  rights  granted 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia.    A  petition  sent 
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by  them  to  the  authorities  in  Berlin  was  flatly  re- 
fused, and  the  cabinet  orders  of  Mar.  9  and  10, 
1834,  in  which  the  State  had  prepared  for  the  strug- 
gle, were  now  executed.  The  first  was  directed 
against  ''  conventicles/'  and  the  second  against  the 
"  unauthorized  administration  of  spiritual  official 
acts '';  while  the  third  referred  to  the  obligation 
of  all  Evangelical  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
Evangelical  schools.  The  church  services  of  the 
Lutherans  were  suppressed,  the  official  acts  of 
their  clergy  w^ere  declared  invalid,  and  no  child 
was  permitted  to  leave  school  before  he  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Evangelical  State 
Church.  These  and  other  oppressive  measures 
only  spread  the  movement.  In  1835  another  synod 
was  formed  at  Breslau,  but  aU  clerg3rmen  partici- 
pating in  it  were  imprisoned.  Some  congregations 
even  found  themselves  compelled  to  emigrate; 
a  part  of  them  went  to  Australia  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  pastors  Kavel  and  Fritzsche  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Australia; 
others  followed  Grabau  to  North  America  where 
they  entered  the  BuflFalo  Synod  (see  below.  III.,  5, 
§  2).  The  king  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  outcome 
of  his  measures,  yet  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  annul  them  and  grant  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions their  right  of  existence. 

It  was  only  after  Frederick  William  IV.  had  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1840  that  conditions  became 
more  favorable  for  the  Old  Lutherans.  One  of  the 
new  ruler's  first  measures  was  to  release  the  im- 
prisoned Lutheran  ministers,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  government,  after  some  preliminary  negotia- 
tions, the  Lutherans  presented  a  memorial  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Evangel- 

8.  Aooes-  ^^  Lutheran  Church  was  to  be  ao- 
sionof     knowledged  as  legal  by  the  Prussian 

Frederiok  State.     Before  an  answer  had  arrived, 

William  however,  the  first  public  Old-Lutheran 
^V-  General  Synod  met  on  Sept.  15,  1841. 
It  established  a  comprehensive  church 
order  which  is  still  in  force  in  all  essentials.  The 
government  of  all  churches  was  entrusted  to  a 
board  of  clergy  and  laity.  A  General  Synod,  meet- 
ing every  four  years,  was  to  form  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal,  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  board  was 
also  responsible.  In  1841  the  first  attempt  was 
made  at  a  synodical  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  upon  German  soil,  and  this  oiganization 
found  a  certain  measure  of  recognition  by  the 
State  in  the  so-called  general  concession  of  July 
23,  1845.  The  dissenting  congregations  were  freed 
from  taxes  payable  to  the  State  Church,  and  the 
official  acts  of  their  clergy  were  recognized  by  the 
State,  but  their  places  of  worship  were  not  recog- 
nized as  chiu'ches.  In  a  special  concession  of  Aug. 
7,  1847,  the  board  in  Breslau  was  also  officiaUy 
recognized,  and  twenty-one  congregations  in  the 
provinces  of  Silesia,  Brandenbuig,  Pomerania, 
Prussia,  Posen,  and  Saxony  were  granted  corpo- 
rate rights.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod 
in  1860  the  total  number  of  18,644  members  in 
1845  had  increased  to  55,017  in  sixty-two  parochial 
districts,  with  sixty-three  ministers,  thirty-four 
Lutheran  schools,  and  forty-four  teachers. 

At  the  same  synod  a  discord  arose  which  shook 


the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia  to  its  depths  and 

led  to  a  fatal  schism,  the  question  concerning  the 

importance    of    church    government. 

4.  Sohiun  Several  ministers  were  not  willing  to 
of  1860.  recognize  church  government  as  an 
organic  part  of  the  Church.  The  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  1860  did  not  fully  decide  the  question, 
but  referred  it  to  a  committee  for  further  investi- 
gation. Diedrich,  the  schismatic  Old-Lutheran 
pastor  at  Jabel,  with  his  congregation  soon  re- 
nounced the  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  board. 
A  conference  in  Berlin  in  Oct.,  1861,  tried  in  vain 
to  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  church 
government.  A  number  of  preachers  sided  with 
Diedrich  and  accused  the  ecclesiastical  board  of 
false  doctrine.  The  rupture  became  irremediable 
when,  on  July  21,  1864,  these  preachers  imder  the 
leadership  of  Diedrich  organized  a  special  body, 
the  Immanuel  Synod  (see  below).  In  a  "  Public 
declaration  concerning  the  disputed  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  the  church  government  and  the  church 
orders,"  issued  in  1864,  the  ecclesiastical  board 
stated  that  the  external  institutional  side  of  the 
Church  could  not  be  separated  from  its  essence 
and  conception,  although  the  church  government 
with  regard  to  its  special  formation  is  based  upon 
human  right.  In  recent  times  the  Lutheran  Church, 
subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  board  in  Breslau,  has 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  schism  caused  by 
the  separation  of  the  Immanuel  Synod.  In  1883 
there  was  established  a  theological  seminary.  The 
Church  possesses  also  its  own  institution  for  dea- 
conesses, a  pension  fund  for  old  pastors,  for  the 
widows  of  pastors,  and  140  churches.  It  numbers 
about  51,600  members  in  sixty-four  parishes  with 
seventy-five  ministers.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Immanuel  Synod  was  formed  in  1864  at  Magde- 
burg, by  Ehlers,  Diedrich,  and  other  preachers  in 
consequence  of  the  disputes  on  church  govermnent 
that  had  arisen  within  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Prussia.  Its  leading  idea  is  that  the 
pastors  as  the  sole  incumbents  of  the  spiritual  office 
are  bound  to  care  for  the  church  orders,  and  that 
the  laity  can  freely  take  part  in  synods,  with  no 
restriction  in  number;  the  synod  has  properly  no 
power  of  discipline  over  the  ministers.  The  gen- 
eral concession  of  the  State  did  not  apply  to  the 
congregations  of  the  Immanuel  Synod,  because 
they  no  longer  were  imder  the  board  of  dissenting 
Lutherans  recognized  by  the  special  concession  of 
1847.  Consequently  they  had  no  corporate  rights, 
and  the  official  acts  of  their  pastors  had  no  valid- 
ity before  the  State,  but  the  civil  law  of  1874  re- 
moved the  latter  disability.  The  synod  numbers 
about  5,300  persons,  with  thirteen  ministers. 

2.  Elsewhere:  The  Independent  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  Hessian  lands  originated 
in  the  opposition  of  the  strictly  Lutheran  clergy 
to  the  new  united  church  constitution  introduced 
into  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  Jan.  6, 
1874.  It  is  true,  the  Union  had  been 
1.  Ohnrches  practically    introduced    into    several 

in  Heeae.   parts  of  the  country  since  1822,  but 

the  pastors  of  a  stricter  confessional 

tendency  had  united  since  1851  for  the  defense  of 

their  old  rights.    A  synodical  constitution  pub- 
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lished  in  1870  tried  to  unite  all  congregations  with- 
out regard  to  confession.  Seven  protesting  Lu- 
theran ministers  were  deposed  from  office  (June 
25,  1875).  Consequently  they  separated  from  the 
State  Chimsh  and  formed  five  congregations.  In 
1877  they  formed  a  synod.  In  1878  their  number 
was  augmented  by  confederation  with  a  part  of 
the  dissenters  in  Lower  Hesse,  the  so-called  **  Rom- 
berg Konvent."  In  1880  both  church  bodies  united 
with  the  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Hanover,  and 
by  a  complete  union  of  the  congregations  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  with  those  of  the  Homberg  Konvent 
into  one  church  body  there  came  into  being  the 
Independent  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
Hessian  lands  which  comprises  now  about  1,800 
members  with  ten  parishes  and  ten  ministers.  An 
ordinance  for  the  organization  of  a  common  con- 
sistory for  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Union 
Churches  in  the  district  of  Cassel  on  June  13,  1868, 
called  forth  the  protest  of  many  clerg3rmen.  When 
it  was  actually  established  in  1873,  forty-two 
Reformed  preachers  of  Lower  Hesse  under  the 
leadership  of  Vilmar  and  Hoffmann  as  well  as  one 
Lutheran  preacher  in  Upper  Hesse  refused  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  new  consistory,  and  adhered  to  the  old 
Hessian  church  order.  The  consistory  applied  the 
severest  measures,  fines,  suspension,  and  deposition, 
against  the  dissenting  pastors.  A  few  only  being 
supported  by  their  congregations,  they  were  forced 
to  emigrate.  Those  remaining  in  Hesse  were  for- 
bidden to  officiate  imtil  a  decree  of  the  higher 
tribunal  in  1876  declared  the  deposed  preachers 
laymen  as  regards  the  State,  and  thus  protected 
their  official  acts  against  the  decrees  of  punish- 
ment of  the  penal  code.  The  Nonconiormist 
Church  of  Lower  Hesse  comprises  now  about 
2,400  members. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Han- 
over had  its  origin  in  the  ecclesiastical  struggles 
due  to  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 

and  the  danger  of  the  Prussian  Union. 
8.  Ohiurohes  In  spite  of  the  promise  of  King  Will- 
in  Hanorer  iam  to  maintain  the  existing  order,  the 
and  Baden,  Union    made    great    progress.    Open 

hostilities  broke  out  on  the  occasion 
of  the  change  in  the  wording  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract in  ooimection  with  the  introduction  of  the 
dvil  status  law  in  1876.  A  number  of  clerg3rmen 
under  the  leadership  of  Harms  in  Hermannsburg 
refused  to  use  the  new  wording,  seeing  in  it  a  de- 
nial of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  Christian  nature 
of  marriage.  In  1878  they  separated  from  the  State 
Church  and  foimded  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free 
Church  in  Hanover.  It  is  governed  on  the  basis  of 
the  LOneburg  church  order  by  a  board  composed  of 
clergy  and  laity.  There  are  at  present  eight  parishes 
with  about  3,050  members  and  ten  ministers.  The 
Hertnannsburg  Free  Church  originated  from  a  split 
in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Han- 
over. It  niunbers  about  2,800  members  and  two 
ministers.  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  the  con- 
fessional union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  was  executed  in  1821  without  opposition. 
Only  the  awakening  faith  in  Germany  and  the 
Lutheran  movement  instigated  by  LOhe  in  Bavaria 
created  in  Bad^  also  a  desire  for  a  d^ar  and  un- 


ambiguous confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Karl 
Eichhom,  a  preacher  in  Nussloch,  started  a  Luther- 
an movement  which  led  to  the  formation  of  small 
Lutheran  congregations  which  soon  petitioned  for 
recognition,  but  were  flatly  refused.  Eichhom  was 
repeatedly  thrown  into  prison  and  finally  banished 
into  a  remote  place,  but  the  Lutheran  movement 
increased  from  year  to  year,  and  at  last,  in  1856, 
toleration  was  granted  to  its  adherents.  The  con- 
gregations in  Baden  number  about  1,330  members. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Sax- 
ony and  other  states  has  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter from  that  of  the  other  Lutheran  free  churches 
in  Germany.  While  the  others  were  called  forth 
more  or  less  by  the  opposition  against 
8.  Ohurohesthe  Union,  this  Free  Church  was 
in  Saxony,  formed  in  the  midst  of  Lutheran  ter- 
ritories, partly  even  of  such  as  had 
separated  already  from  the  State  Church  on  ac- 
count of  the  Union.  It  stands  in  connection  with 
the  Missouri  Synod  in  America  (see  below,  II.,  5, 
§  1),  and  declares  all  other  Lutheran  state  and  free 
churches  unfaithful  to  the  confession.  The  occa- 
sion for  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  in  Sax- 
ony was  the  change  into  a  mere  vow  of  the  oath 
of  religion  binding  upon  Lutherans.  Many  pro- 
tested against  this  change,  seeing  in  it  a  concession 
to  infidelity.  On  the  recommendation  of  Walther, 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  an  asso- 
ciation of  strict  Lutherans  caUed  Ruland  from 
America  to  Saxony,  who  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner criticized  the  defects  of  the  Saxon  State  Church 
and  made  separation  from  it  as  well  as  from  all 
other  State  Churches  a  duty  of  conscience.  On 
Nov.  6,  1876,  aU  dissenting  congregations  in  Sax- 
ony imited  to  form  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free 
Church  in  Saxony  and  other  states.  The  addition 
**  and  other  states  "  shows  that  this  Free  Church 
intends  to  gather  around  its  banner  the  strict  Lu- 
therans from  aU  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany. 
At  the  end  of  1901  it  numbered  about  2,230  mem- 
bers and  seven  pastors  in  Saxony,  and  1,350  mem- 
bers with  eight  pastors  outside  of  Saxony.  Bo- 
sides  these  free  churches  in  Germany  there  are  also 
congregations  that  arose  frequently  only  from  local 
confficts  with  the  State  Church.  The  common  aim 
of  all  free  churches  to  found  the  church  on  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Lutheran  confession  alone  can 
easily  be  justified;  for  this  was  the  aim  of  the 
Reformation  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  early 
Christian  Church.  The  form  of  royal  supremacy 
over  the  Protestant  Church  seems  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  modem  State,  but  it  is  also  feared 
that  the  Lutheran  Chiu'ch,  unless  it  were  a  State 
Church,  might  lose  its  hold  upon  the  people,  but 
the  development  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  America  shows  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  (G.  FrobOsb.) 

nL  Lutherans  in  America: — 1.  Early  Settle- 
ments; According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Jesuit  Isaac  Jogues  in  the  year  1643  Lutherans 
were  living  in  Manhattan  (New  Amsterdam — New 
York)  along  with  Calvinists,  Puritans  and  Ana- 
baptists, llie  recognized  religion  of  the  colony  of 
New  Netherlands  was  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the 
Synod  of  Port,  and  the  Lutherans  were  tiei^te^ 
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harshly,  especially  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  general 
director.  Their  children  had  to  be  brought  to  Calvin- 
istic  preachers  for  baptism,  and  they 
1.  Dutch  were  forced  to  accept  the  doctrines  of 
Iintherans.  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  Lutherans  were 
fined  and  imprisoned  even  for  hold- 
ing informal  services  for  the  reading  of  the  Word 
of  God.  They  applied  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  in  Holland  for  better  treat- 
ment and  to  the  Lutheran  consistory  in  Amster- 
dam for  a  faithful  Lutheran  pastor.  The  Rev. 
John  Ernest  Goetwater  arrived  on  June  6,  1657,  in 
America,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  preachers  Megalopolensis  and  Dnsius  was 
forbidden  to  exercise  his  ministry  and  forced  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.  When  New  Amsterdam  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  in  1664  the  Lutherans  secured 
foeedom  in  matters  of  worship  and  discipline.  In 
the  year  1669  Jacob  Fabricius  had  been  sent  over 
from  Holland,  but  his  ministry  in  New  York  was 
a  disappointment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bemhard 
Anton  Arensius  (1671-91)  who  also  served  the  Lu- 
therans at  Albany.  As  no  additional  preachers 
could  be  obtained  from  Amsterdam,  the  New  York 
Lutherans  (1701)  applied  to  the  Lutheran  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware,  who  sent  Andreas  Rudman  (July, 
1702).  He  recommended  as  his  successor  Justus 
Falckner  (bom  1672  in  Saxony)  who  was  ordained 
for  the  Lutheran  ministry  by  Rudman,  Bjoerk,  and 
Sandel  in  the  Swedish  Church  at  Philadelphia  in 
Nov.,  1703 — a  German,  ordained  by  Swedes  to 
serve  a  Dutch  congregation  in  America  I  His  par- 
ish included  the  territory  from  New  York  to  Al- 
bany on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  and  on  Long 
Isl^d.  After  his  death,  1723,  the  Lutheran  Con- 
sistory of  Amsterdam  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  congregation  sent  as  his  successor  in  1725 
Wilhelm  Christoph  Berkenmeyer  (bom  1686  in 
Ldneburg,  died  1751)  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
the  strictest  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  Confessions. 
Under  his  pastorate  and  that  of  his  successor 
Michael  Knoll  the  transition  was  made  in  the 
Lutheran  congregations  in  New  York  from  the 
Dutch  to  the  German  and  English  languages. 

Through  William  Usselinx  of  Antwerp  the  Swe- 
dish King  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  New  World  to  grant  a  charter  to 
the  "  South  Company "  in  Stockholm  (June  14, 
1626)  which,  in  addition  to  its  work  of  colonisation, 
was,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  un- 
2.  Swedish  dertake  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
liUtherans.  on  this  Western  Continent.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  his  great  chancellor 
Oxenstiema  continued  to  work  for  the  realization 
of  the  plan.  Peter  Minuit,  general  director  of 
New  Netherlands,  joined  in  the  Swedish  enterprise 
and  sailed  two  Swedish  vessels  into  the  Delaware 
river  (1638)  where  Fort  Christina  was  built  and  an 
extensive  territory  was  purchased  from  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  Reorus  Torkillus  was  the  first  Lutheran 
pastor  in  New  Sweden  (died  1643).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Campanius,  who  had  arrived  with 
Govemor  Johan  Printz.  He  consecrated  the  first 
Lutheran  church  in  the  new  world,  on  the  island 
of  Tinicum,  near  Philadelphia.  He  also  translated 
Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  into  the  lan^ua^  of 


the  Indians.  He  retumed  to  Sweden  in  May,  1648, 
where  he  died  in  1683.  When  the  Dutch  took  pos- 
session of  New  Sweden,  the  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  obtained  the  guaranty  of  their  re- 
ligious liberties  (1655).  This  was  also  secured  to 
them  when  the  British  occupied  New  Sweden 
(1674).  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Swedish  Lutherans  on  the  Delaware 
were  much  neglected,  until  King  Charles  IX.  sent 
them  such  pastors  as  Rudman,  Erik  Bjoerk,  and 
Jonas  Auren.  These  were  followed  by  other  godly 
men,  such  as  Karl  Magnus  Wrangel,  whose  name 
occurs  again  in  the  history  of  the  German  Lutherans, 
and  Israel  Acrelius,  author  of  the  History  of  New 
Sweden  (English  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Phila- 
delphia, 1874).  All  these  pastors  sent  over  from 
Sweden  were  salaried  by  the  king  and,  as  a  rule, 
retumed  to  their  native  church  after  a  few  years 
of  American  service.  The  last  among  them,  Nils 
Collin,  arrived  in  America  in  1771.  Under  him  the 
union  with  the  Swedish  mother  church  was  form- 
ally dissolved.  He  took  Episcopal  ministers  for 
his  assistants  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  use 
by  these  Swedish  Lutheran  Churches  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  their  transition  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
died  in  1831. 

William  Penn  had  visited  Germany  in  1671  and 
1677  with  a  view  to  obtaining  settlers  for  his  young 
American  colony,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  not  the 
interest  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dutch,  nor  the  colonial  policy  of  far-seeing 
statesmen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swedes,  that  brought 
the  German  immigration  to  America, 
8.  German  but  foremost  the  desire  of  unlimited 
Iiutherans.  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  insecur- 
ity of  life  and  property  under  the  con- 
stant raids  of  their  French  neighbors  from  which 
particularly  the  Palatinate  had  to  suffer.  The  first 
German  colony,  under  the  leadership  of  Frank 
Pastorius,  arrived  in  1683  and  founded  Gemian- 
town,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  These  first  im- 
migrants, however,  consisted  mostly  of  separatistic 
elements.  There  was  one  isolated  German  Luther- 
an congregation  in  New  Hanover,  some  thirty-five 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  whose  origin  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  1703.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  German  inamigration  as- 
sumed larger  dimensions.  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
crossed  the  ocean  in  considerable  numbers,  and  there 
are  now  more  regularity  and  vitality  in  the  newly 
established  Lutheran  congregations.  A  number  of 
Lutheran  immigrants  under  Pastor  Joshua  Kocher- 
thal  (d.  1719)  from  Landau  (Palatinate)  arrived  in 
1709  in  New  York  and  settled  on  the  Hudson  above 
West  Point.  There  they  founded  the  town  of  New- 
burg,  for  which  they  had  received  a  grant  of  2,200 
acres  of  land,  500  of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to 
church  purposes.  During  the  summer  of  1709 
Kocherthal  retumed  to  England  to  obtain  addi- 
tional favors  and  privileges  for  his  colonists.  Of 
the  thousands  of  German  emigrants  from  the  Palat- 
inate, Alsace,  and  Wttrttemberg,  that  had  been  kept 
by  the  British  government  on  "  Black  Heath,"  about 
3,000  were  brought  to  America  in  1710,  where  they 
settled  on  both  ahores  of  the  Hudson  river  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Catskill  Mountains.  In  1712  hundreds  of 
them  wandered  northward  to  the  Schoharie,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Indians.  Eleven 
years  afterward  a  considerable  number  of  these 
colonists  turned  southward  along  the  Susquehanna 
river  to  found  new  homes  in  Pennsylvania.  Kocher- 
thal's  successors  in  the  service  of  the  German  con- 
gregations in  the  State  of  New  York  were  Justus 
Falckner,  Wilhelm  Christoph  Berkenmeyer,  and 
Michael  Knoll,  who  at  the  same  time  ministered 
to  the  Dutch  Lutherans.  Isolated  groups  of  German 
Lutherans  with  modest  beginnings  of  congregational 
organization  are  foimd  in  the  eighteenth  century 
along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Georgia,  in 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Most  prominent  among  them  was  the  colony  of 
Lutheran  Salzburgers  in  Georgia,  near  Savannah. 
A  number  of  the  Salzburg  Lutherans  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  Archbishop  Firmian,  in  1731,  had  been 
recommended  to  the  English  court  and  were  offered 
most  favorable  terms  by  the  British  government. 
They  embarked  at  Rotterdam  in  the  fall  of  1733, 
with  two  pastors,  John  Martin  Boltzius  and  Israel 
Christian  Gronau.  Governor  Oglethorpe  gave  them 
a  hearty  welcome  and  they  established  the  colony 
of  Ebenezer,  about  twenty-five  miles  inland  from 
Savannah.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  took  a  kindly 
interest  in  those  immigrants  and  gave  them  material 
support.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  some  30,000  German 
Lutherans  had  settled,  for  whose  spiritual  wants 
there  was,  at  first,  no  adequate  provision.  Much 
disorder  and  offense  was  caused  by  unworthy  sub- 
jects who  assumed  the  office  of  the  ministry  with- 
out proper  call  and  qualification.  In  order  to  secure 
faithful  ministers  three  congregations,  New  Hanover, 
New  Providence  (Trappe),  and  Philadelphia  united 
in  an  application  to  Friedrich  Michael  Ziegenhagen, 
court  preacher  at  St.  James'  Chapel,  London,  and 
Gotthilf  August  Francke  in  Halle.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  in  an  extended  correspondence,  from 
1734  to  1739.  In  the  year  1741  Count  Ludwig  Zin- 
zendorf  arrived  and,  under  the  name  of  Herr  von 
Thuemstein,  offered  his  services  to  the  Lutherans  in 
Pennsylvania  as  "  Evangelical-Lutheran  inspector 
and  pastor."  He  secured  a  call  from  a  number 
of  German  Lutherans  in  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he 
preached  his  famous  "  Pennsylvania  discourses." 
John  Christopher  Pyrlaeus,  whom  he  had  appointed 
as  a  substitute  in  his  place,  was  violently  expelled 
by  the  Lutherans  in  1742.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  there  appeared  Valentin  Kraft,  formerly  pas- 
torn  in  Zweibruecken,  Palatinate,  a  man  of  question- 
able character,  whose  activity  among  the  German 
Lutherans  helped  to  increase  the  general  confusion. 
2.  Organlzatioxi  nnder  Miihlenberff:  Henry 
Melchior  Milhlenberg  (q.v.)  was  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Francke  in  Halle  to  accept  the  call  to  Pennsylvania, 
Sept.  6, 1741.  In  April,  1742,  he  arrived  in  London 
where  the  formal  vocation  from  the  three  Pennsyl- 
vania congregations  was  handed  to  him  by  Fred- 
erick Michael  Ziegenhagen.  Leaving  London  on 
June  11  he  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  23, 
1742,  as  he  had  been  commissioned  to  visit  the  Salz- 
burg oolonies  in  Georgia.  He  reached  Philadelphia 
Nov.  25,  and  ftt  onoe  piooeeded  to  New  Hanover 


and  New  Providence.  In  Philadelphia  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  Dec.  5,  and  three  weeks  afterward 
was  formally  recognized  as  the  right- 
1.  Pre-  ful  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
limlnary  tion.  He  at  once  curbed  the  preten- 
Labors.  sions  of  Valentin  Kraft  and  also 
succeeded  in  maintaining  in  a  dignified 
manner  his  position  against  Count  Zinzendorf,  who 
attempted  to  call  him  to  account  in  the  presence 
of  the  officers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  magistrate  of  the  city  ordered  Zinzen- 
dorf to  give  up  the  records  and  communion  vessels 
of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  count  left  the  city  and 
the  country  Jan.  1,  1743.  Now  Muhlenberg's  work 
of  church-organization  began  under  many  difficul- 
ties. The  three  congregations  from  whom  he  had 
a  direct  call  were  thirty-five  miles  apart,  and  to 
serve  them  regularly  with  the  means  of  grace  in- 
volved many  hardships  and  dangers.  As  soon  as 
the  influence  of  his  work  of  organization  became 
known,  his  services  in  removing  difficulties  and  re- 
storing order  were  asked  by  other  congregations, 
such  as  Tulpehocken,  Germantown,  Lancaster,  and 
York.  In  the  spring  of  1743  the  cornerstone  of  St. 
Michael's  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  the 
Augustus  Church  (Trappe)  were  laid.  The  latter 
church  is  still  standing  and  close  to  its  walls  Muh- 
lenberg is  buried.  Until  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  the  directors  of  the  Francke  institu- 
tions at  Halle,  together  with  Dr.  Ziegenhagen  in 
London,  had  full  control  of  the  congregations  or- 
ganized by  Muhlenberg  and  his  colaborers  who  were 
sent  after  him  from  Halle.  Regular  reports  were 
sent  over  to  Halle  and  were  published  under  the 
title  "  Halle  Reports  of  the  United  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Congregations  in  North  America, 
particularly  Pennsylvania "  (1744-87,  new  ed., 
with  valuable  historical  annotations  and  additions, 
ed.  Drs.  W.  J.  Mann,  B.  M.  Schmucker,  and  W. 
Germann,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1886).  The  most  im- 
portant step  taken  by  Muhlenberg  for  the  perma- 
nent organization  of  the  Lutheran  Church  on  this 
continent  was  the  founding  of  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Aug.  26,  1748.  There  were  present  on 
this  occasion  the  Swedish  Provost  Sandin  and  Pas- 
tors Hartwig  of  New  York,  Muhlenberg,  Brunn- 
holtz,  Handschuh,  and  Kurz,  who  was  ordained  at 
this  first  meeting. 

The  character  of  this  first  synodical  organization 
was,  however,  in  the  beginning  rather  loose  and  in- 
formal.    No  regular  constitution  was  adopted,  not 
even  a  formal  election  of  a  presiding  officer.    As  a 
matter  of  course  the  position  of  leader- 
2.  Charao-  ship    was    accorded    to    Muhlenberg. 
terof  the  The  Collegium  pastorum  received  the 
Orguniza-  reports  and  requests  of  the  lay  delegates 
tion.       and  acted  on  them.    The  latter  had 
no  vote,  which  was  accorded  to  them 
only  in  the  year  1792.    The  relation  between  the 
ministers  and  the  lay  element  was  one  of  patriarchal 
or  apostolic  simplicity.    The  imselfish  devotion  and 
faithfulness,  the  pastoral  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  leading  men,  above  all,  of  Muhlenberg  him- 
self, secured  the  full  confidence  of  the  congrega- 
tions, without  any  fear  of  hierarchical  presumptions 
or  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  ministers.    The 
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doctrinal  and  confessional  position  of  those  fathers 
was  unequivocally  that  of  the  historical  standards 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  liturgy,  adopted  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  synod,  which  was  made  ob- 
ligatory for  all  pastors  and  congregations,  was  based 
on  the  Saxon  and  North  German  orders  with  which 
Mtlhlenberg  had  been  familiar  in  Germany,  such  as 
those  of  LOneburg  1564,  Calenberg  1569,  Saxony 
1712,  and  Brandenburg-Magdeburg  1739.  From 
1748  to  1786  this  first  Pennsylvania  agenda  existed 
only  in  manuscript  form.  From  1754  to  1760  no  regu- 
lar meetings  were  held  and  the  young  synod  seemed 
to  be  threatened  with  extinction.  But  in  1760, 
particularly  through  the  influence  of  the  Swedish 
Provost  Karl  Magnus  Wrangel,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Muhlenberg,  the  body  was  revived  and  from  that 
time  on  there  is  no  break  in  its  regular  meetings. 
The  constitution  of  the  Evangehcal  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  North  America  gradually  took 
shape  and  was  entered  in  the  minute  book  in  the 
year  1781.  In  those  years  Muhlenberg  also  pre- 
pared the  first  constitution  for  the  mother  congre- 
gation in  Philadelphia  (St.  Michael's)  which  was 
formally  adopted  in  1762  and  became  the  model 
for  most  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  the 
East,  giving  the  administration  of  congregational 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  church  council,  con- 
sisting of  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons.  In  1766 
Muhlenberg  encouraged  the  Philadelphia  congre- 
gation to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  new  church, 
Zion's,  which  was  completed  in  1769,  and,  with  its 
2,500  sittings,  was  considered  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  sanctuary  in  North  America.  In  this 
building  Congress  held  its  memorial  service  for 
George  Washington.  Before  the  death  of  Muh- 
lenberg the  second  Lutheran  Synod  in  America, 
the  Ministerium  of  New  York,  was  foimded  by  his 
son,  Frederick  August  Conrad  Muhlenberg,  pastor 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Christ  Church  in  New 
York  City  (1773).  Muhlenberg's  son-in-law,  the 
scholarly  John  Christopher  Kunze  (q.v.),  took  a 
leading  position  in  this  body,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided from  1785  till  his  death  in  1807. 

8.  Period  of  DeterloraUon,  1787-1820*.  The 
prevailing  rationalism  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 
not  affect  the  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America 
quite  as  strongly  as  it  did  the  churches  of  England 

and  Germany.    With  few  exceptions 

1.  BffeotB  the  Lutheran  pastors  in  America  ad- 

of  Bation-  hered  to  the  confession  of  Christ,  the 

alism.      Son  of  God,  and  the  Word  of  the  Cross. 

The  traveling  preachers  of  the  mother 
s3mod  did  active  missionary  work  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  organizing  congregations  and  confer- 
ences which  formed  the  nucleus  for  new  synods  in 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, and  western  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  tracts 
and  religious  literature  which  they  distributed  the 
Augsburg  Confession  had  a  prominent  place.  The 
parish  schools  were  numerous  and  in  flourishing 
condition.  In  the  year  1820  not  less  than  206 
parochial  schools  are  reported  by  eighty-four  con- 
gregations of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium.  Never- 
theless, there  were  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
•trict  confessionalism  of  the  early  Lutherans  was 


beginning  to  weaken  and  to  yield  to  indifferentism 
and  subjectivism.  The  altered  constitution  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ministerium  of  1792  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  confessional  standards,  though  the  pas- 
tors continued  to  pledge  their  adherence  to  the 
symbolical  books  at  their  ordination.  After  Kunze 's 
death  Frederick  Henry  Quitmann  became  the 
leader  of  the  New  York  Ministerium.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Semler,  a  decided  adherent  of  the  com- 
mon rationahsm,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  old  Lutheran  Catechisms,  Hymn-books, 
and  Agenda  gave  way  to  modem  publications, 
which  were  to  have  "  due  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  rising  generation."  The  same  tendency  mani- 
fested itself  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Hymn- 
book  of  1817  ( Daa  Gemeinachaftliche  Gesang- 
buch)  for  the  use  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches,  and  the  Agenda  of  1818  represented  a 
complete  falling  away  not  only  from  the  historical, 
conservative  order  of  service,  but  also  from  posi- 
tive Lutheran  doctrine,  in  the  orders  for  baptism, 
communion,  and  ordination.  In  1797  the  New  York 
Ministerium  resolved  that,  on  account  of  the  close 
relation  between  the  Lutheran  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  their  similarity  of  doctrine,  it 
would  never  recognize  an  English  Lutheran  church 
in  a  locality  where  the  services  of  the  Episcopal 
church  could  be  attended  by  the  Lutherans.  This 
resolution,  which  was,  however,  cancelled  after  seven 
years,  revealed  the  strong  antagonism  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  English  language. 

The  conflicts  arising  in  this  period  through  the 
transition  from  the  use  of  German  to  that  of  Eng- 
lish greatly  retarded  the  progress  and  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  New  York 
the  English  became  the  official  language  of  the 
ministerium  in  the  year  1807  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  1866,  when  at  the  formation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  the  English  element  se- 
2.  Ohanffe  ceded  and  the  German  took  the  lead, 
in  Lan-  In  Philadelphia  the  language  contro- 
ffuaffe.  versy  led  to  a  split  in  the  mother  con- 
gregation. The  B2nglish  element,  under 
the  leadership  of  Peter  Muhlenberg,  had  demanded 
the  appointment  of  a  third  pastor  who  should  offi- 
ciate in  the  English  language.  This  request  being 
refused,  St.  John's  Church  was  organized  in  1806 
as  the  first  English  Lutheran  congregation.  The 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  the  decision  of  which 
had  been  asked  in  the  language  controversy,  re- 
solved in  1805  forever  to  remain  a  German-speak- 
ing body.  But  it  recommended  the  formation  of 
English  congregations  and  provided  for  their  ad- 
mission into  the  synod  on  condition  that  they 
accept  its  constitution.  In  other  towns  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  language  difficxilty  adjusted  itself  in 
a  more  peaceful  manner.  The  German  congre- 
gations first  became  German-English,  with  two 
pastors  for  the  two  languages.  Gradually  the  Eng- 
lish gained  the  ascendency  and  dismissed  the  Ger- 
man element  with  sufficient  financial  assistance,  so 
that  new  German  churches  could  be  built.  By  this 
peaceable  process  of  transition  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Luthenm  families  were  retained  in  the 
church  of  their  fathers,  in  the  English  language, 
while  in  Philadelphia  multitudes  were  lost  to  the 
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English  denominations  of  another  faith.  The  na- 
tional and  linguistic  feeling  was  stronger  with  the 
Germans  than  their  ecclesiastical  and  Lutheran 
consciousness.  They  felt  themselves  nearer  to  the 
Reformed  Germans  than  to  the  Enghsh-speaking 
Lutherans,  and  the  venerable  Charles  Frederick 
Schaeffer  (q.v.)  of  New  York  voiced  the  general 
sentiment  when  he  said,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in  1819,  that  '*  as  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  Germany  had  been 
brought  together  in  one  united  church,  so  the  true 
Germans  in  America  should,  in  this  respect,  follow 
the  example  of  the  Germans  in  Germany." 

4.  The  General  Synod:  At  this  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  formation  of 
a  Lutheran  General  Synod,  in  order  to  stop  the 
threatening  disintegration,   to  unite  more  firmly 

the  scattered  members  of  the  Lutheran 

1.  Oxvan-  Church  on  this  continent,  and  to  secure 

isation  and  for   her   a   recognized    position.    The 

Furpoee.    mother  synod  of  Pennsylvania  took 

the  initiative  at  its  convention  in  Har- 
risburg,  1818.  An  organization  was  effected  in 
Hagerstown,  Pa.,  in  1820,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  first  regular  convention  was  held  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  the  Synods  of  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina, 
and  Maryland-Virginia  being  represented.  New 
York  sent  no  delegates  until  1837.  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee stood  aloof.  Pennsylvania  withdrew  again 
in  1823,  yielding  to  the  unreasonable  anxiety  of 
some  of  its  country  congregations  who  feared  the 
danger  of  hierarchical  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
general  body.  Thus,  for  eight  years  the  General 
Synod  consisted  of  the  small  synods  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Maryland- Virginia,  and  West  Pennsylvania. 
The  Hart  wick  Synod,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
entered  in  1831,  the  s3mod  of  South  Carolina  in 
1835;  New  York  in  1837.  At  all  times  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  represented  only  a  minority  of  Lu- 
therans in  America.  For  a  considerable  period 
the  mother  synod  of  Pennsylvania  alone  outnum- 
bered the  general  body.  The  General  Synod  im- 
doubtedly  was  a  courageous  and  determined  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  the  Lutheran  Church  and  to 
give  her  a  standing  and  recognition  in  America, 
such  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  before.  It  succeeded 
in  organizing  the  educational  and  missionary  work 
of  the  church.  The  establishment  of  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  in  Gettysburg,  the  sending  of  a  dele- 
gation to  Germany  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of  the 
fatherland  and  to  collect  contributions  for  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  the  formation  of  the 
Parental  Educational  Society,  the  Central  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
were  measures  of  the  highest  importance,  looking 
to  the  vital  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  her 
new  western  home.  There  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, an  element  that  sought  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  the  historical  Lu- 
theran Church  and  manifested  a  certain  conscious- 
ness and  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  gifts  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  an 
endeavor  to  assert  and  preserve  her  individual 
character.  But  then  there  was,  on  the  other  side, 
ft  broad  and  powerful  current  of  unionism  and  in- 


differentism  which  declared,  in  an  official  conmiu- 
nication  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Gennany 
(1845):  "  In  most  of  our  church  principles  we  stand 
on  common  ground  with  the  Union  Church  of  Ger- 
many. The  distinctive  doctrines  which  separate 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches  we  do 
not  consider  essential.  The  tendency  of  the  so- 
called  old  Lutheran  party  seems  to  us  to  be  behind 
the  time.  Luther's  peculiar  views  concerning  the 
presence  of  the  Lord's  body  in  the  communion  have 
long  been  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  our  min- 
isters." While  in  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  during 
the  thirty  years  of  its  separation  from  the  General 
Synod,  a  more  conservative  and  churchly  spirit 
had  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  it  neverthe- 
less maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  General 
Synod.  On  several  occasions  approaches  were 
made  by  prominent  men  of  the  General  Synod 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  union.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Liturgy  and  Hymn-Book  were  adopted  by 
the  General  Synod.  And  the  Pennsylvania  Synod 
endowed  a  professorship  in  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  belonging  to  the  General  Synod.  Thus 
the  way  was  prepared  for  the  formal  return  of  the 
mother  synod  to  the  General  Synod,  which  took 
place  in  1853.  The  step  was  taken  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  the  conservative  element  in  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  and  with  the  reservation,  that  ''  should 
at  any  time  the  General  Synod  violate  its  constitu- 
tion and  require  of  our  synod,  or  of  any  s3mod,  as  a 
condition  of  admission  to  or  continuation  of  mem- 
berehip,  assent  to  anything  conflicting  with  the 
old  and  long-established  faith  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  then  our  delegates  are  hereby 
required  to  protest  against  such  action,  to  with- 
draw from  its  sessions,  and  to  report  to  this  body." 
In  order  to  define  more  clearly  the  position  of 
American  Lutheranism,  which  was  claimed  to  be 
the  position  of  the  General  Synod  in  its  majority, 
Samuel  Simon  Schmucker  published  in  1855  the 
Lutheran  Manual^  an  American  recension  of  the 

Augsburg  Confession,    the    "  Definite 

2.  Dissen-  Platform,"  in  which  the  seven  articles 

tient  Move-  on  abuses  are  entirely  omitted,  and  of 

ments.      the  twenty-one  doctrinal  articles  twelve 

are  more  or  less  altered,  particularly 
those  treating  of  the  sacraments.  The  effect  of 
this  publication  was  a  disappointment  to  the  au- 
thor and  his  party.  It  opened  the  eyes  even  of  the 
indifferent  and  imdecided  ones  and  caused  them  to 
reflect.  On  all  sides  strong  protests  arose  against 
this  attack  on  the  venerable  Augustana.  Only  a 
few  Western  synods  adopted  the  "  Definite  Plat- 
form." While,  even  then,  an  open  rupture  was 
for  the  time  avoided,  the  "  Definite  Platform  "  cer- 
tainly hastened  the  crisis  in  the  General  Synod. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Southern  churches  had 
withdrawn  and  established  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  (1863).  The  second,  far 
more  important  rupture  dates  from  the  conven- 
tion of  the  General  Synod  in  York,  Pa.,  1864.  The 
Franckean  Synod,  New  York  State,  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  General  Synod.  It  had  never 
formally  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
had  been  dedared  Sabellicoi  and  Pelagian  by  the 
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civil  courts.  It  was  received  into  the  General 
Synod  by  a  vote  of  ninetynseven  to  forty.  The 
Pennsylvania  delegation  protested  and  withdrew. 
A  number  of  delegates  from  other  synods  joined  in 
the  protest  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  To  avoid  the 
threatening  rupture  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  was  amended  so  as  to  recognize  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  divine  Word,  and  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church  foimded  upon  that  Word. 
But  the  important  question,  which  doctrines  were 
to  be  considered  as  fundamental,  remained  open, 
most  of  the  American  Lutherans  considering  the 
distinctive  doctrines  that  separated  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  as  non-fundamental.  The  action  at 
York  was  answered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Minis- 
terium  in  the  establishment  of  her  own  theological 
seminary  at  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1864  (first  fac- 
ulty: Drs.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  W.  J.  Mann,  C.  P. 
Krauth,  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  G.  F.  Krotel;  present 
faculty:  A.  Spaeth,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  J.  Fry,  G.  F. 
Spieker).  The  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  still 
considering  itself  a  member  of  the  General  Synod, 
appointed  delegates  to  represent  it  at  the  next  con- 
vention of  the  General  Synod  in  Fort  Wayne,  1886. 
Here  the  final  crisis  occurred  through  the  action 
of  the  presiding  officer,  S.  S.  Sprecher,  who  refused 
to  accept  the  credentials  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gates when  the  roll  of  the  synods  was  called,  de- 
claring that  s3mod  to  be  ''  out  of  practical  union 
with  the  General  Synod."  Nothing  was  left  to  the 
delegation  but  to  withdraw  again  and  to  report  to 
their  ministerium,  which  now  formally  severed  its 
connection  with  the  General  Synod  and  issued  a 
fraternal  letter,  inviting  all  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synods  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  unite 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  general  body,  **  first  and 
supremely  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  the  true 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  uncomipted  Sacra- 
ments, as  the  Word  of  God  teaches  and  our  Church 
confesses  them;  and  furthermore  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  genuine  spirit  and  worship,  and  for  the 
development  of  her  practical  life  in  all  its  forms." 
In  response  to  this  fraternal  address  the  "  Reading 
Convention "  was  held,  in  Dec.,  1866,  at  which 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pittsburg,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Canada, 
the  Norwegian  Synod,  and  the  Swedes  were  repre- 
sented. The  **  Fimdamental  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Church  Polity,"  drawn  up  by  Charles  Porterfield 
Krauth,  were  discussed  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  organization  of  **  The  General  Councfl  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America  " 
was  resolved. 

At  present  the  following  synods  belong  to  the  Qeneral 
Synod:  Maryland,  West  Pennsylvania,  Hartwiok,  East 
Ohio.  Franckean  (N.  Y.).  Allegheny  (Pa.),  East  Penn- 
sylvania, Miami  (Ohio),  Wittenberg  (Ohio),  Olive  Branch 
(Ind.,  Ky.,  Tenn.),  Northern  Illinois,  Central  Pennsylvania, 
Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  Pittsburg  (W.  Pa.),  Susquehanna 
(N.  E.  Pa.).  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Wartburg  (German,  West  and  South),  California,  Rocky 
Mountains  (Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming),  Nebraska 
(German),  Central  Illinois,  Southern  Illinois,  numbering  a 
total  of  1,322  ministers,  1.734  congregations,  266,459  com- 
municants. The  General  Synod  has  5  theological  semi- 
naries with  22  professors  and  103  students.  It  has  foreign 
mission  stations  in  the  Telugu  land.  East  India,  and  in  Li- 
beria, East  Africa,  with  30  missioDaries,  650  native  helpers, 


34.053  native  Christians,  10,500  pupils  in  mission  schools, 
and  3.000  candidates  for  baptism. 

5.  Oonfessional  liUtherans  in  the  West:  About 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  revival  of  confes- 
sional Lutheranism  in  the  General  Synod  led  to 
disruption  and  to  the  organization  of  the  General 
Council,  Lutheran  immigrants  from  Saxony,  Prus- 
sia, and  Bavaria,  who  had  left  the  fatherland 
on  account  of  their  faith,  undertook  the  foun- 
dation of  strictly  Lutheran  bodies,  which,  though 
frequently  enga^d  in  sharp  controversies,  were  re- 
markably successful  in  gathering  the  large  Lutheran 
population  of  the  West  into  strong  ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

In  the  month  of  Nov.,  1838,  hundreds  of  earnest 
Lutherans,  imder  the  leadership  of  Martin  Stephan, 
pastor  of  the  Bohemian  Church  at  Dresden,  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  America.  The  hopeless  con- 
dition of  their  home  church,  the  opposition  to  the 
Lutheran  confession,  and  the  preva- 
1.  The      lence  of  rationalism,  drove  those  peo- 

Synod  of  pie  out  of  their  native  land  where  they 
Miesouri.  despaired  of  seeing  their  ideal  of  the 
Church  realized.  Stephan  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  remarkable  eloquence  in  the  pul- 
pit, his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  pastoral  ability 
in  dealing  with  souls  in  a  state  of  despondency  under 
severe  spiritual  trials.  Though  he  had  had  diffi- 
culties with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Sax- 
ony, no  charges  had  affected  his  character.  His 
adherents  had  absolute  confidence  in  him  and 
trusted  him  not  only  with  their  spiritual  guidance 
but  even  with  the  administration  of  their  worldly 
possessions.  They  numbered  altogether  about 
700  persons,  among  them  several  faithful  pastors 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Saxony,  like  O.  H. 
Walther,  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  E.  G.  W.  Keyl,  and 
G.  H.  Loeber.  One  of  the  vessels  on  which  the 
immigrants  embarked  was  lost  at  sea  with  all  on 
board.  The  others  landed  in  Jan.,  1839,  at  New 
Orleans  and  settled  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Perry  Co., 
Mo.  Soon  after  their  arrival  Stephan  was  found 
to  be  unworthy,  guilty  of  defalcation  and  gross  im- 
morality. They  cast  him  off,  and  Carl  Ferdinand 
Wilhelm  Walther  (q.v.)  became  their  principal  lead- 
er. When  the  catastrophe  of  Stephan 's  exposure 
overwhelmed  the  Saxon  inmiigrants,  and  they  them- 
selves were  in  doubt,  whether  they  still  were  a 
Christian  Church  and  their  pastors  real  officers  of 
the  church  by  divine  right,  it  was  Walther  who 
brought  light  and  encouragement  to  the  downcast 
little  band.  He  founded  the  semimonthly  Der  Lu- 
theraner  and  later  on  the  theological  monthly  Lehre 
und  Wehre.  By  means  of  these  publications  he 
gathered  a  number  of  like-minded  men,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  organization  of  the  synod  of 
Missouri,  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  Chicago,  111., 
Apr.  26,  1847.  In  the  same  year  the  educational 
institution  foimded  by  W.  Loehe  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  was  transferred  to  the  synod  of  Missouri,  and 
the  theological  seminary  of  the  Saxon  immigrants  in 
Perry  Co.  was  moved  to  St.  Louis,  where  Walther 
became  the  head  of  the  faculty.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  synod  of  Missouri  placed  itself  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Lutheran  confessions  as  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Concord  of  1580,  rejecting  all  kinds 
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of  unionism  and  syncretism  with  those  of  another 
faith.  Continued  doctrinal  discussions  at  synods, 
conferences,  and  congregational  meetings,  regular 
visitations  of  the  churches,  and  the  faithful  training 
of  the  children  in  their  parochial  schools  were  the 
means  of  not  only  holding  the  synod  itself  firmly 
together  in  one  spirit,  but  also  of  enlarging  it  rapidly 
in  eveiy  direction.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
rights  of  the  congregation,  and  all  ''High-church" 
ideas  concerning  the  ministry  were  repudiated.  The 
authority  of  the  synod  in  its  relation  to  the  congre- 
gations is  advisory  in  character.  The  right  of  vote 
at  esmodical  meetings  is  confined  to  the  delegates 
of  congregations  and  to  those  pastors  who  actually 
serve  congregations  in  full  connection  with  the 
s3mod.  All  other  pastors,  teachers,  and  professors 
are  only  advisory  members.  The  wisdom  and  con- 
sistency of  Walther's  management  proved  a  power- 
ful attraction,  which  succeeded  in  overcoming  and 
assimilating  even  antagonistic  elements.  At  its 
second  convention  the  synod  numbered  fifty-five 
ministers,  among  them  many  who  had  enjoyed  a 
thorough  theological  training  at  German  universi- 
ties, who  knew  how  to  adapt  themselves  admirably 
to  their  new  American  environments,  and  who 
worked  together  with  the  greatest  personal  devo- 
tion and  self-denial.  In  1909  the  synod  of  Missouri 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Brazil.  Includ- 
ing the  English  Synod  (1888)  and  the  Slovak  Synod 
(1902)  it  nimibered  2,086  ministers,  2,584  congrega- 
tions, 498 ,409  commimicants.  It  had  two  theological 
seminaries  with  12  professors  and  396  students. 

The  Missouri  Synod  in  Brazil. — ^In  the  year  1899 
Pastor  Brutschin  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  ap- 
plied to  the  synod  of  Missouri  with  the  request 
that  pastors  be  sent  to  that  territory.  The  General 
Committee  for  Home  Missions  of  the  Missouri  Synod 
sent  C.  J.  Broders  to  examine  the  field  in  1900.  He 
was  followed  by  other  pastors  in  1901  who  took  up 
the  work  in  the  interest  of  the  Missouri  Synod  in 
the  district  of  San  Lorenzo.  In  the  year  1902  W. 
Mahler,  henceforth  the  leader  of  the  Missouri  pas- 
tors in  Brazil,  established  himself  in  Porto  Allegre. 
In  1903  the  pubUcation  of  a  periodical  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Missouri  Synod  was  undertaken  and 
an  institution  founded  for  the  training  of  pastors 
and  teachers,  which,  after  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion, was  reopened  at  Porto  Allegre  in  1907.  In 
1904  the  synod  of  Brazil  was  organized  as  a  sepa- 
rate district  of  the  Missouri  Synod.  It  numbers  at 
present  20  pastors,  ministering  to  8,251souls,  includ-  . 
ing  3,943  conununicants,  and  1,234  voting  mem- 
bers. In  Europe  (Germany  and  Denmark)  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  numbers  29  pastors,  in  Australia,  in  two 
districts,  36  pastors,  in  New  Zealand  3  pastors. 

Following  the  Saxon  emigrants,  in  1839  another 
band  of  German  Lutherans  left  their  home  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  and  started  for  America.  Their 
leader  was  Johann  Andreas  August 
2.  The      Grabau,  bom  1804  near  Magdeburg, 

BuAao     pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Erfurt. 

Synod.     He  had  been  repeatedly  imprisoned  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Prus- 
sian Union  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  king's 
Agenda.    About  1,000  adherents  followed  him,  the 


most  of  them  from  Erfurt,  Magdeburg,  and  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry.  The  greater  nimiber  settled  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but  some  went  as  far  west  as  Wis- 
consin. In  the  year  1845  Grabau  with  his  friends, 
P.  V.  Rohr,  L.  Krause,  and  Kindermann,  founded 
the  **  Synod  of  Lutherans  immigrated  from  Prus- 
sia," afterward  called  the  Buffalo  Synod.  Its  the- 
ological seminary  was  connected  with  the  Martin- 
Luther-CoUegium  in  Buffalo.  In  distinction  from 
the  Saxon  Lutherans  Grabau  entertained  high- 
churchly  ideals  of  the  office  of  the  ministry  and 
ordination,  making  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  the 
means  of  grace  dependent  on  the  office,  and  depri- 
ving the  congregation  of  its  right  to  discipline  and 
excommunicate  its  members.  Even  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  congrega- 
tion the  members  were  bound  to  strict  obedience 
toward  their  pastors.  Walther  and  his  friends  were 
convinced  that  in  these  views  the  hierarchical  tend- 
encies of  Stephan  were  revived,  from  whose  bond- 
age they  had  just  escaped.  A  violent  controversy 
ensued  between  the  **  Prussians  "  and  the  **  Sax- 
ons." After  a  colloquy  held  in  1866  eleven  pastors 
of  the  Buffalo  Synod  joined  the  Missouri  Synod. 
The  small  remnant  again  broke  into  two  sections, 
one  of  which  ceased  to  exist  in  1877.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Buffalo  Synod  numbers  30  pastors,  41 
congregations,  and  5,556  communicants.  It  has  a 
theological  seminary  in  Buffalo  with  five  teachers 
and  eleven  students.  In  recent  times  there  has 
been  brought  about  an  amicable  understanding  be- 
tween the  Buffalo  Synod  and  the  Ministerium  of 
New  York.  Several  conferences  have  been  held 
with  satisfactory  results,  both  synods  recognizing 
each  other  and  admitting  their  members  to  pulpit 
and  altar  fellowship. 

In  the  year  1841  the  Rev.  Frederik  Wyneken, 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  and  near 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  sent  forth  a  touching  appeal  to 
the  mother  church  in  Germany,  appealing  in  be- 
half of  the  Lutherans  in  the  western  States  of 
North  America  for  help  in  supplying  them  with  the 

means  of  grace.    The  venerable  W. 

8.  The      Loehe,  pastor  in  Neuendettelsau,  Ba- 

lowa       varia,  and  founder  of  the  deaconess 

Simod.      institution  in  that  village,  was  deeply 

moved  with  sympathy  for  his  breth- 
ren in  the  faith  in  America.  He  established  a  mis- 
sionary institute  and  began  the  publication  of  a 
paper  {Ktrchliche  MUteilungen  au8  und  iiber  Nord 
Amerika)  through  which  he  awakened  and  nour- 
ished an  active  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
Lutherans  in  America.  The  first  two  missionaries 
sent  by  him  attached  themselves  to  the  synod  of 
Ohio  and  to  the  Michigan  Synod.  But  in  1845  they 
and  their  sympathizers  left  the  synod  of  Ohio  and 
established  the  theological  seminary  at  Fort  Wayne 
under  the  presidency  of  Wilhelm  Sihler.  This  step 
was  taken  because  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
confessional  position  of  their  synod  in  respect  to 
the  unionistic  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  insti- 
tution at  Fort  Wayne  was  opened  in  1846  with  six- 
teen pupils,  most  of  whom  had  received  their  pre- 
paratory training  at  Neuendettelsau.  The  ground 
and  the  buildings  were  acquired  chiefly  through 
contributions  coming  from  Loehe  and  Ida  frienda. 
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Loehe  himself  advised  his  friends  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  Saxon  Lutherans.  Several  confer- 
ences were  held  at  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Wayne,  and 
the  parties  united  in  the  formation  of  the  synod  of 
Missouri  in  which  the  emissaries  of  Loehe  outnum- 
bered the  "  Saxons."  Soon,  however,  serious  dif- 
ferences arose  between  Loehe  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Missouri  Synod,  particularly  on  the  doctrines 
concerning  the  Church  and  the  ministry.  To  avoid 
a  threatening  rupture  Wyneken  and  Walther  were 
sent  to  Germany  to  confer  personally  with  Loehe, 
but  no  agreement  was  reached.  Consequently  the 
adherents  of  Loehe,  G.  M.  Grossmann  and  J.  Dein- 
doerfer,  to  avoid  friction  with  the  Missouri  Synod, 
went  further  west,  to  carry  on  the  American  Mis- 
sion work  of  Loehe  beyond  the  Mississippi.  To- 
gether with  S.  Fritschel  and  M.  Schueller  they 
founded  the  synod  of  Iowa  at  Dubuque,  la.,  Aug. 
24,  1854.  This  synod  means  to  represent  a  strictly 
confessional  yet  ecumenical  Lutheranism.  Ac- 
cepting the  symbolical  books  without  reservation 
it  distinguishes  between  what  is  confessed  in  the 
symbols  as  a  direct  doctrine  of  faith,  and  what 
those  standards  contain  in  their  exegetical,  histor- 
ical, and  explanatory  material.  From  the  very 
beginning  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  sjmods 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  No  agreement  was  reached 
in  the  conference  at  Milwaukee,  1867.  The  points 
of  difference  are  essentially  the  following:  (1)  Con- 
cerning the  office  of  the  ministry,  Missouri  holds 
that  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  believers  involves 
the  ministry  of  the  Word,  while  the  congregation, 
possessing  the  priesthood  and  all  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, transfers  to  the  individual  the  authority 
of  exercising  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  priesthood 
pubUcly,  in  behalf  of  the  congregation.  Iowa 
draws  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  priest- 
hood and  the  office  of  the  Word  as  a  special  voca- 
tion, and  holds  that  the  Missouri  doctrine  on  this 
particular  point  was  not  fixed  in  the  confessions  of 
the  Church,  and  therefore,  even  if  correct,  should 
not  divide  the  Church.  (2)  Concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  confessions  both  agree  that  all  doc- 
trines of  faith  in  the  confessions  are  binding.  But 
Iowa  limits  those  doctrines  to  such  articles  as  are 
taught  ex  profeasOj  without  accepting  their  theo- 
logical exposition  as  binding  in  every  case.  (3) 
Concerning  ''  open  questions ''  Iowa  teaches  that 
there  are  points  on  which  different  opinions  may 
be  held  without  disturbing  church  fellowship,  such 
as  the  doctrines  concerning  Antichrist  and  the  con- 
version of  Israel.  Missouri  at  first  maintained  that 
nothing  that  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  oould  be 
considered  an  open  question  in  this  sense.  But 
later  on,  when  difficiilties  arose  in  the  Missouri 
Synod  itself  concerning  the  subject  of  usury,  it  was 
publicly  declared  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  differ- 
ence between  articles  of  faith  and  other  Scripture 
doctrines  which  must  not  necessarily  be  considered 
as  such.  (4)  Concerning  Antichrist  and  all  escha- 
tological  doctrines  Missouri  insists  that  all  proph- 
ecies of  things  preceding  the  last  day  are  actually 
fulfilled,  including  the  prophecy  concerning  Anti- 
christ, whose  fulfilment  is  found  in  the  pope.  Iowa, 
while  admitting  the  antichristian  character  of  po- 
pery, holds  that  it  should  not  be  condemned  as 


unlutheran  to  expect  some  future  culmination  of  the 
prophecy  concerning  Antichrist  in  a  person  that 
is  yet  to  appear.  (5)  Concerning  chiliasm  (see 
Millennium,  Millenarianism)  both  agree  to  ac- 
cept the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  reject  any  doctrine  of  the  miUennium 
which  would  rob  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
of  its  character  as  a  kingdom  of  grace  and  of  the 
cross.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  first  resurrection, 
though  not  taught  by  the  Iowa  Synod  as  such,  is 
not  considered  a  fundamental  error,  as  Missouri 
considers  it.  From  the  beginning  there  have  been 
pleasant  and  kindly  relations  between  the  Iowa 
Synod  and  the  General  Council,  though  the  former 
never  entered  into  organic  connection  with  the 
latter.  At  most  of  the  conventions  of  the  General 
Council  the  Iowa  Synod  was  represented  by  dele- 
gates. It  took  an  active  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  General  Coimcirs  church-book  and  uses  it 
in  all  its  congregations.  The  Iowa  Synod  numbers 
487  ministers,  927  congregations,  99,895  commu- 
nicants, scattered  over  nineteen  States  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  It  has  a  theological  seminary  in 
Dubuque,  la.,  with  4  teachers  and  45  students. 

In  the  year  1805  for  the  first  time  traveling 
preachers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  reached 
the  State  of  Ohio,  where  they  founded  a  conference 
in  connection  with  the  mother  synod.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  synod  dates  from  the 
4.  The  year  1818  and  its  present  name,  Joint 
Joint Simod  Synod  of  Ohio,  from  the  year  1833. 

of  Ohio.  Though  a  number  of  ministere,  like 
Dr.  Sihler  and  the  missionaries  sent  by 
Loehe,  had  left  the  synod  because  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  its  confessional  position,  the  synod 
developed  more  and  more  in  a  decidedly  Lutheran 
direction  and  in  1847  adopted  all  the  symbolical 
books  as  the  basis  of  its  confession.  Conferences 
held  between  Missouri  and  Ohio  led  to  a  gradual 
approach  between  the  two  bodies,  and  in  the  year 
1872  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  united  with  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  and  other  western  bodies  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  synodical  conference.  But  the  con- 
troversy on  predestination  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  synod  of  Ohio  in  1881.  There  followed  an 
approach  between  Ohio  and  Iowa  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  mutual  recognition.  The  synod  at  pres- 
ent numbers  556  ministera.  733  congregations,  110,- 
877  commimicants.  There  are  two  theological 
seminaries,  in  Columbus  and  St.  Paul,  with  9  teach- 
ers and  101  students. 

The  Synodical  Conference,  at  present  the  strong- 
est in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  was  founded 
in  the  year  1872  on  the  basis  of  the  Concordia  of 
1580.  It  embraced  the  following  synods:  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Wisconsiui  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
the  Norwegian  Synod,  and  numbers  at  present 
2,444    ministera,  3,101   congregations, 

6.  The  and  643,599  communicants.  The  s3mod 
Simodioal  of  Wisconsin  was  founded  by  Rev.  J. 
Oonferenoe.Mtlhlh&user,  formerly  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterward  in  Milwaukee 
(184^-68).  This  synod  at  firat  belonged  to  the 
General  Coimcil,  but  left  it  in  1872  to  join  the  syn- 
odical conference.  It  numbera  242  pastore,  350 
congregations,  100,000  communicants,  with  a  theo- 
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logical  seminary  at  Wauwatosa,  near  Milwaukee 
(3  professors,  32  students).  The  synod  of  Minne- 
sota was  the  fruit  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Father 
C.  F.  Heyer  (1793-1873),  bom  at  Helmstftdt,  Ger- 
many, for  many  years  an  active  missionary  among 
the  Telugus  in  India,  died  as  chaplain  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Philadelphia.  The  synod  was 
founded  in  1860  at  West  St.  Paul.  It  numbers  86 
pastors,  123  congregations,  35,685  communicants. 
In  1867  it  joined  the  General  Council  but  left  it  in 
1871  and  afterward  connected  itself  with  the  syn- 
odical  conference.  The  synod  of  Michigan  was 
the  outcome  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Schmid,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  It  was  founded  in 
1860,  joined  the  General  Council  in  1867,  and  afteiv 
ward  went  over  to  the  synodical  conference,  in 
which  it  is  now  represented  by  14  pastors,  22  con- 
gregations, 4,225  communicants.  These  three 
synods,  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan, 
imited  in  the  synod  of  the  Northwest,  in  1892,  with 
their  common  seminary  in  Milwaukee.  But  the 
original  Michigan  Synod,  dissatisfied  with  this  step, 
left  the  synodical  conference  in  1896,  and  is,  since 
that  time,  without  connection  with  a  general  body. 
It  numbers  37  pastors,  54  congregations,  7,933  com- 
municants. Another,  more  serious  rupture  took 
place  in  the  synodical  conference  in  consequence 
of  the  predestinarian  controversy.  Since  1868  there 
has  appeared  a  tendency  of  the  Missouri  leaders  to 
condemn  as  Pelagian  and  synergistic  the  so-called 
Intuitu  fidei  doctrine  of  the  old  Lutheran  dogmati- 
cians,  and  to  teach  an  absolute,  unconditional,  par- 
ticular decree  of  God,  by  which  a  certain  limited 
number  of  men  were  elected  to  salvation.  Pro- 
fessor Asperheim,  in  the  seminary  of  the  Norwegian 
Synod,  raised  a  voice  of  warning  and  was  forced 
to  resign  his  professorship  and  to  leave  his  synod. 
Professor  F.  A.  Schmidt,  formerly  one  of  the  cham- 
pions of  Missouri,  protested  against  the  teaching 
of  Walther,  the  great  leader  of  the  Missouri  Synod. 
The  professore  of  the  Ohio  Synod  sided  with  him. 
A  colloquy,  lasting  five  days,  held  in  Milwaukee, 
bad  no  favorable  result,  and  in  1881  the  Ohio  Synod 
left  the  synodical  conference.  The  Norwegian 
Synod  to  which  Dr.  F.  A.  Schmidt  belonged  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
rupture  in  its  own  midst  in  1884,  it  also  left  the 
synodical  conference. 

6.  The  ScandiTia'vlan  Lutherans:    About    the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  tide  of 
Swedish    immigration   set   in.     Rev.  Lars  P.  Es- 
bjoem  organized  the  first  Lutheran  congregations  at 
Andover,  Galesburg,  Moline  (111.),  and  New  Swe- 
den (Iowa).     In  1851  he  joined  the  synod  of  north- 
em  Illinois,  belonging  to  the  General  Synod.  Faith- 
ful pastors  were  called  over  from  the 
1.  Swedes,  mother  country,  like  T.   N.    Hassel- 
Aoffastana  quist  (afterward  professor  of  the  the- 
Synod.      ological   seminary   of  the   Augustana 
Synod),  Erla  Carlson,  Jonas  S wens- 
son,  and  young  men  like  E.  Norelius  were  ordained 
for  the  ministry.     In  1860  the  Scandinavians  with- 
drew from  the  General  Synod  and  organized  the 
'*  Scandinavian   Evangelic^   Lutheran   Augustana 
S3mod  of  North  America."    In  1870  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians   separated   peacefully.    The   Swedish 


Augustana  Synod  joined  the  General  Council  at 
the  time  of  its  organization  and  has  ever  since 
formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  bodies  in  this 
connection.  In  the  seventies  the  Augustana  Synod 
had  to  contend  against  the  influence  of  the  *'  Mis- 
sion Friends  "  (Waldenstroemians).  Their  college 
and  seminary  were  moved  to  Rock  Island.  Other 
preparatory  institutions  are  the  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  College  at  St.  Peters,  Minn.,  Bethany  College 
at  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  and  the  Lutheran  Academy 
at  Wahoo,  Neb.  The  Augustana  Synod  is  in  real- 
ity the  Swedish  General  Synod  of  North  America, 
extending  over  the  whole  Union  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  numbers  574  pastors,  1,052  con- 
gregations, 154,390  communicants,  and  has  seven 
orphans'  homes,  two  deaconess  homes,  three  hos- 
pitals, and  several  immigrant  and  seamen's  missions. 
A  small  colony  of  Norwegian  immigrants  settled 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1825  and  nine  yeara  after- 
ward moved  to  Illinois.  The  first  step  toward  a 
church  organization  was  the  founding  of  (1)  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America, 
Hauge  Synod,  through  the  influence 
2.  The  of  Elling  Eielsen  (1804-83),  originally 
Norwegians,  a  lay  preacher  and  adherent  of  Hauge, 
of  Pietistic  tendency.  Several  seces- 
sions took  place  and  in  1876  there  was  a  reorgan- 
ization under  the  name:  "  The  Norwegian  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Hauge  Synod,"  with  122  pastore, 
290  congregations,  21,181  communicants.  Eielsen 
with  a  few  adherents  kept  aloof,  and  there  is  at 
the  present  time  still  a  separate  Eielsen  Synod  with 
6  pastors,  26  congregations,  1,200  communicants. 
(2)  The  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
North  America  was  founded  in  1853  by  the  more 
conservative  elements,  under  the  leadership  of  C. 
L.  Claussen,  A.  C.  Preus,  H.  A.  Preus,  U.  V.  Koren, 
J.  A.  Ottesen,  and  P.  L.  Larsen,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Missouri  Synod,  in  whose  theological  seminary 
at  St.  Louis  they  were  represented  by  professors  of 
their  own  (Larsen,  Preus,  F.  A.  Schmidt).  After- 
ward the  synod  established  its  own  seminary  in 
Madison,  Wis.  The  predestinarian  controversy, 
as  above  stated,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  Nor- 
wegian Synod  from  the  synodical  conference,  and 
finally  to  a  separation  in  the  synod  itself  (1887). 
It  numbers  at  present  350  pastors,  1,050  congrega- 
tions, 87,000  communicants  with  a  theological  sem- 
inary at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  college  at  Decorah, 
la.  (3)  The  initiative  toward  the  founding  of  the 
United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
America  was  taken  by  the  anti-Missourian  party 
in  the  Norwegian  Synod,  who  sought  to  unite  the 
Hauge  Synod,  the  Norwegian  Augustana  Synod, 
and  the  Norwegian-Danish  Conference.  The  Hauge 
Synod  did  not  join  in  this  movement,  but  the  othera 
united  in  1890  at  Minneapolis.  The  imited  synod 
numbers  480  pastors,  1,335  congregations,  154,055 
communicants,  with  a  theological  seminary  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  colleges  at  Canton,  S.  D.,  Moor- 
head,  Minn.,  and  Northfield,  Minn.,  and  two  or- 
phans' homes,  two  deaconess  motherhouses,  and 
seven  hospitals.  (4)  The  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Free  Church  was  founded  in  1893  by  G.  Sverdrup 
and  Sven  Oftedahl,  formerly  membere  of  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conferenoei  and  reports  148  pas- 
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tors,  340  congregations,  42,738  communicants,  with 
a  theological  seminary  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  a  college,  an  orphans'  home,  and  a  deaconess 
mother-house. 

(1)  The  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  America,  formerly  the  Church  Mission  So- 
ciety, was  founded  in  1872,  and  numbers  61  pas- 
tors, 117  congregations,  11,737  conmiunicants,  with 
a  theological  seminary  at  Des  Moines,  la.  (2)  The 
United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 

8.  Other  Church  in  America  was  founded  in 
Soandina-  1896  in  Minneapolis,  and  has  106  pas- 
vians.  tors,  202  congregations,  9,261  com- 
municants, a  college  and  theological 
seminary  at  Blair,  Neb.,  and  another  college  at 
Hutchison,  Minn.  The  Icelandic  immigration  in 
North  America  dates  from  the  year  1870.  The  first 
congregation  was  organized  by  Rev.  Paul  Thorlack- 
sohn  in  1875.  The  synod  of  Icelanders  was  founded 
in  1885  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Bjemason  in 
Winnipeg.  Delegates  from  that  body  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention  of  the  General  Council 
in  Chicago,  1899.  The  synod  numbers  9  pastors, 
43  congregations,  4,451  communicants.  The  Fin- 
nish immigration  is  of  quite  recent  date.  The 
Suomi  Synod  was  organized  in  1889  and  numbers 
24  pastors,  110  congregations,  13,201  communicants, 
with  a  theological  seminary  in  Hancock,  Mich. 

7*  Lutherans  in  the  South:  Lutheran  congre- 
gations were  first  organized  in  the  South  at  Wood- 
stock, Winchester,  and  New  Market,  Va.,  Salisbury 
and  Concord,  N.  C,  Orangeburg,  Lexington,  New- 
berry, and  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  the  Salzburg 
colonies  of  Georgia.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
the  Southern  General  Synod  seceded  from  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  consisting  of  the  synods  of  Virginia, 
Southwestern  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  The  Apostolic  and  Nioene  Creeds, 
together  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  setting 
forth  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Word  of 
God,  constituted  the  confessional  basis,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  there  should  be  liberty 
of  private  judgment  with  reference  to  some  articles 
of  the  Augustana.  With  the  gradual  development 
of  a  stricter  confessional  position  this  reservation 
disappeared.  In  1886  a  new  general  body  was 
formed,  called  The  United  Synod  in  the  South,  ac- 
cepting essentially  the  same  doctrinal  and  confes- 
sional position  as  the  General  Council.  It  includes 
the  following  synods:  North  Carolina  (organized 
1803),  Tennessee  (1820).  South  Carolina  (1824), 
Virginia  (1829),  Southwest  Virginia  (1842),  Mis- 
sissippi (1855),  Georgia  (1860),  and  the  Holston 
Synod  in  Tennessee  (1861).  The  United  Synod 
numbers  235  pastors,  458  congregations,  47,514 
communicants.  It  has  a  theological  seminary  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  colleges  at 
Hickory,  N.  C,  and  Newberry,  S.  C. 

8.  The  G^eneral  Counoil:  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  this  body  has  been  told  in  4  above.  Its 
first  convention  was  held  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov., 
1867.  Its  doctrinal  basis  is  stated  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  faith  and  Church  polity  as  follows: 
"We  accept  and  acknowledge  the  doctrines  of  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original  sense 
as  throughout  in  conformity  with  the  pure  truth  of 


which  God's  Word  is  the  only  rule.  The  other 
Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
inasmuch  as  they  set  forth  none  other  than  its  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  and  articles  of  faith,  are  of  neces- 
sity pure  and  Scriptural  and  are,  with  the  unal- 
tered Augsburg  Confession,  in  the  perfect  harmony 
of  one  and  the  same  Scriptural  faith."  At  the  first 
convention  of  the  General  Council  the  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio,  which  had  not  adopted  the  constitution 
and  was  not  ready  to  enter  into  organic  union  with 
the  General  Council,  laid  before  that  body  four 
questions  on  its  relation  to  chiliasm,  altar  and  pul- 
pit fellowship,  and  secret  societies.  Similar  ques- 
tions, except  that  on  chiliasm,  were  also  presented 
by  the  Iowa  Synod.  The  discussion  of  these  four 
points  and  the  successive  declarations  on  the  same, 
at  Pittsburg  (1868),  Lancaster,  O.  (1870).  Akron, 
O.  (1871),  and  Galesburg  (1875),  showed  a  steady 
growth  in  the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  confes- 
sional principle  underlying  those  points  and  a  de- 
termination to  carry  the  principle  into  practical 
execution.  This  position  has  been  reached  in  spite 
of  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  the  very  synods  which 
from  the  beginning  appeared  as  the  champions  of 
the  confessional  principle,  viz.,  Wisconsin,  Mimie- 
sota,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  Much  care  was  be- 
stowed by  the  General  Council  on  the  production 
of  sound  books  of  worship  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  church.  In 
this  field  it  has  been  most  successful.  The  German 
and  English  official  literature  published  by  author- 
ity of  the  General  Council  may  justly  be  called  a 
model  of  its  kind.  It  is  based  upon  the  most  care- 
ful and  comprehensive  studies  in  liturgies  and 
hymnology,  and  in  its  preparation  the  best  and 
most  reliable  sources  have  been  used.  It  is  pure 
in  doctrine  and  complete  in  the  material  which  it 
contains.  More  than  any  other  Lutheran  general 
body  of  this  country  the  General  Council  repre- 
sents the  peculiar  mixture,  in  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  of  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking elements,  and  that  critical  period  cf 
transition  from  the  church  of  the  immigrant  to 
that  of  the  native  English-speaking  American 
population.  Its  great  task  is  to  transfer  into 
the  sphere  of  the  English  tongue  a  genuine  Luther- 
anism,  sound  in  doctrine,  government,  and  form 
of  worship. 

The  Lutherans  in  the  South  initiated  the  impor- 
tant movement  toward  the  Common  Service  for  all 
English-speaking  Lutherans  in  the  United  States. 
The  General  Council,  in  1879,  declared  itself  ready 
to  cooperate  in  this  matter  on  condition  that  the 
pure  Lutheran  Agenda  of  the  sixteenth  century 
should  be  recognized  as  the  norm  and  standard  for 
this  work.  This  rule  having  been  adopted  by  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South  and  the  General  Synod, 
the  work  on  the  Common  Service-  was  actually  be- 
gun in  1884  and  the  orders  for  the  main  service, 
matins,  and  vespers  were  finished  in  1888  and 
adopted  by  the  three  general  bodies  and  the  Eng- 
lish Synod  of  Missouri.  The  English  version  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  was  revised  on  the  basis 
of  Tavemer's  translation  of  1536,  and  a  new  trans- 
lation of  Luther's  Small  Catechism  was  prepared 
for  all  English-speaking  Lutherans. 
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The  General  Council,  according  to  the  latest  BtatLstics, 
embraces  the  following  synods:  The  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania (organised  1748),  with  388  ministers.  654  congre- 
gations, 146.215  communicants;  the  Ministerium  of  New 
York  (1773),  150  ministers,  149  congregations,  66,(XX)  com- 
municants: Pittsburg  Synod  (1845),  138  ministers,  190  con- 
gregations, 31.392  communicants;  English  District,  Synod 
of  Ohio  (1857),  49  ministers,  82  congregations,  14,245  com- 
municants; Augustana  Synod,  Swedish  (1860),  674  minis- 
ters, 1,052  congregations,  154.390  communicants;  Canada 
Synod  (1861),  38  ministers,  76  congregations,  12,096  com- 
municants; (Jhicago  Synod  (1871),  40  ministers,  58  congre- 
gations. 5,981  communicants:  English  Sjmod  of  the  North 
West  (1891),  29  ministers,  34  congregations,  6,060  commu- 
nicants; Manitoba  Synod  (1897),  18  ministers,  51  congre- 
gations, 4,000  communicants;  Pacific  Synod  (1901),  13  min- 
isters. 20  congregations,  1.313  communicants;  New  York 
and  New  England  Synod  (1902),  52  ministers,  56  congrega- 
tions, 15,192  communicants;  Nova  Scotia  Synod  (1903),  8 
ministers,  25  congregations,  2,545  commimicants.  Totah 
1,497  ministers,  2,347  congregations,  456,429  commimicants, 
with  three  theological  seminaries,  at  Philadelphia,  Rock 
Island,  and  Chicago,  numbering  15  professors  and  163  stu- 
dents; 7  colleges  with  127  teachers  and  2,107  students;  6 
academies  with  49  teachers  and  902  students;  3  deaconess 
institutions.  12  orphans'  homes,  8  asyliuns  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  5  seamen's  missions. 

In  addition  to  the  synods  that  have  thus  far  been 
treated,  the  following  independent  synods  are  to  be 
mentioned:  The  Texas  Synod,  consisting  of  those 
members  of  the  original  Texas  Synod  who  refused 
to  unite  with  the  Iowa  Synod  in  1895,  numbering 
15  ministers,  23  congregations,  2,200  communi- 
cants. Immanuel  Synod,  German,  organized  1886, 
numbering  17  pastors,  11  congregations,  3,250 
commimicants. 

The  grand  total  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
America  shows:  8,052  ministers,  13,142  congrega- 
tions, 2,012,536  commimicants,  with  24  theological 
seminaries,  96  professors,  and  1,137  students;  39 
colleges  with  433  teachers  and  7,535  students,  49 
orphans'  homes,  24  homes  and  asylums  for  the 
a^,  28  hospitals,  9  deaconess  motherhouses.  Of 
these  there  are  in  Canada  92,550  Lutherans  (in 
Ontario  48,100,  in  Manitoba  16,550,  in  the  North- 
west Territories  12,100),  where  since  1891  they  have 
increased  44.5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  Lutherans  in  Central  and  South 
America  is  estimated  at  about  half  a  million,  in  the 
Danish  West  Indies  they  are  in  connection  with  the 
State  Church  of  Denmark,  in  South  America  they 
are  partly  supported  by  the  Lutherische  Gotten- 
kasten  in  Germany,  and  partly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Prussian  State  Church  and  assisted 
by  it.  Adolph  Spaeth. 

The  Lutheran  Church,  while  largely  augmenting 
its  strength  for  many  years  by  inmiigration,  has 
not  been  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  missionary 
effort  in  the  United  States.  As  usual,  this  effort 
began  in  sporadic  forms.  As  early  as  1836  Rev. 
Ezra  Keller,  sent  out  by  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  explored  the  territory  now  com- 
prised in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  laying  foundations  for  the  present 
churches  of  that  region.  In  1837,  Rev.  Carl  Fried- 
rich  Heyer  reported  to  the  General  Synod  that  he 
had  explored  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  and 
found  places  for,  at  least,  fifty  missionary  pastors. 
But  it  was  not  until  1845  that  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  General  Synod  was  organized. 
In  the  early  fifties  missionary  aid  was  given  to  the 


Indians  in  Michigan,  and  to  a  number  of  missionary 
points  in  Wisconsin  and  Canada.  The  New  York 
Ministerium  sent  strong  help  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Mother  Churches  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Lyons,  and  others  in  that  State.  The 
Ohio  Synod  was  all  missionary  territory,  and  twenty 
pastors  in  this  synod  ministered  to  not  less  than 
195  congregations.  Between  1857  and  1859  the 
General  Synod  was  supporting  sixty-seven  mission- 
aries, while  the  district  synods  of  New  York  and 
Allegheny  had  their  independent  work,  rivaling 
that  of  the  general  body.  Progress  in  Minnesota, 
under  the  aged  Father  Heyer,  was  particularly  en- 
couraging. In  recent  years  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Synods  have  cooperated  in  the  support 
of  an  inmiigrant  mission  at  the  port  of  New  York 
and  in  the  founding  of  an  Emigrant  House  for  the 
care  of  incoming  Germans.  The  Lutheran  Church 
at  the  present  time  is  receiving  and  expending  for 
home  missions  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  J.  B.  Clark. 

Biblioorapht:  Some  of  the  principal  literature  is  named 
in  the  text;  that  cited  under  the  articles  in  this  work  to 
which  cross-reference  is  made  in  the  text  is,  much  of  it, 
pertinent,  e.g.,  under  Agenda;  Auobburo  Ck>NFESBioN 
AND  rrs  Apoloot;  Formula  op  Ck>NOORo;  Lxtther; 
Melanchthon;  and  Philippists;  for  bibliographies  cf. 
J.  G.  Morris,  Bibliotheca  Lutherana,  Philadelphia,  1876; 
H.  £.  Jacobs,  in  American  Church  Hutary  Seriet,  iv.  pp. 
ix.-xvi..  New  York.  1893.  For  stotistica  cf:  Kirchlichet 
Jahrbuch  (published  at  GQtersloh),  the  LtUheran  Church 
Annual,  and  Lutheran  Year  Book  (annual).  On  the  doc- 
trines, besides  the  work  of  Jacobs  on  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord, cf.:  Schaff,  ^^reede,  i.  220-253,  ii.  1-189;  C.  P. 
Krauth,  The  Coneervative  Reformation  and  ite  Theology, 
Philadelphia,  1871 ;  A.  L.  Riohter,  Die  evangeliechen  Kir- 
ehenardnungen  dee  16.  Jahrhunderte,  Leipsic,  1871;  idem, 
Z^ehrbudi  dee  .  .  .  Kirehenreehte,  ib.  1874;  S.  A.  Holman 
(ed.),  Leeturee  on  the  Augtburg  Confeeeion,  Philadelphia, 
1888;  H.  Schmid,  The  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Bvanr 
gtlical  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  1889;  The  Dietinc- 
tive  Doctrinee  and  Ueagee  of  the  General  Bodiee  of  the  Evan^ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  Statee,  Philadelphia, 
1893;  8.  Fritschel,  Die  Unterecheidungelehren  der  Synoden 
von  Iowa  und  Mieeouri,  Waverly,  1893;  The  Lutheran 
Church,  her  Communion  and  her  Service,  Philadelphia, 
1906  (two  sermons  given  as  authoritative  expositions  of  the 
doctrinal  standpoint);  L.  Cristiani,  Luther  et  le  lutheran' 
iame,  Paris,  1908. 

Foi  the  history  of  Lutherans  consult:  NachricKten  von 
den  vereinigten  detUachen  ev.-lutheriachen  Oemeinden  in  Nord 
Amerika,  abeonderlieh  in  Penneylvanien,  Mit  einer  Vor- 
rede  von  D.  Johann  Ludevrig  SehuUe,  2  vols.,  Halle,  1750- 
1787,  republication  with  notes  begun  by  W.  J.  Mann,  B. 
M.  Schmucker,  and  W.  Germann,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1886, 
Eng.  transl.  begun  by  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  Part  I.,  Reading, 
Pa.,  1882  (left  incomplete);  £.  L.  Haselius,  Hietary  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church,  1686-1842,  Zanesville, 
Ohio.  1846;  P.  A.  Stroebel,  Hietary  of  the  SaUburgere, 
Baltimore,  1885;  Clay.  Annala  of  the  Swede*  on  the  Dela- 
ware,  Philadelphia,  1858;  D.  H.  Focht,  The  Churchee  Be- 
tween the  Mountaine,  Baltimore,  1862;  C.  W.  Schaeffer, 
Early  Hietary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Phila- 
delphia, 1868;  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  vol.  ix..  New  York.  1869;  G.  D.  Bemheim,  Hie- 
tary of  the  Oaman  Settlements  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Philadelphia,  1872;  Schir- 
mer,  Hietarical  Sketches  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod 
of  South  Carolina,  Charleston,  1875;  J.  G.  Morris.  Fifty 
Yeare  in  the  Lutheran  Minieiry,  Baltimore,  1878;  W.  Sih- 
ler,  LAenelauf,  St.  Louis,  1880  (autobiography);  W.  J. 
Mann,  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg, 
Philadelphia,  1881;  Schierenbeck,  LAentheechreibungen 
von  lutherischen  Predigem  in  Amerika,  Selinsgrove,  Pa., 
1881-83;  Amerikanische  Belewhiung,  Philadelphia.  1882; 
C.  Hochstetter,  QesAichte  der  Missouri  Synods,  Dresden, 
1885;  A.  Spaeth.  The  General  Council,  PhUadelphia,  1885; 
I       idem,  Chas,  Porterfield  Krauth^  Memoir,  vol.  L,  New  York, 
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1808;    idem.  Dr.  W.  J.  Mann,  Ein  detUach-amerikanUcher 
Theologe,  Reading.  1003;    B.  M.   Schmucker.  Tfie  Organ- 
ization of  the  Congregation  in  the  Early  Lutheran  Churchet 
in  America,   Philadelphia,    1887;     Andersen,   Den  evang. 
lutherske  Kirke't  Hietorie,   New  York.   1888;    J.   Nicum. 
Otechichte  de»  Miniateriuma  von  New  York,  Reading,  1888; 
F.   C.   Guenther,   F.    W.    WaUher,   Lebenebild,   St.   Louis. 
1800;    S.  Henkel,  Hiit.  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Tenn 
neuee  Synod,  New  Market,  1890;    D.  L.  Roth,  Acadie  and 
the  Acadiane,  Philadelphia,  1890;    H.  E.  Jacobs.  The  Lv^ 
theran  Movement  in  England  and  ita  Literary  Monumenta, 
Philadelphia,   1890;     idem,  in  American  Church  Hiatary 
Seriea,  vol.  iv..  New  York,  1893,  Germ,  transl.  with  im- 
portant additions  by  0.  Fritschel,  GOtersloh,  1896;    £.  J. 
Wolf,   The  Lutherana  in  America,  New  York,   1889,  the 
same  in  German  with  important  additions  by  J.  Nicimi, 
New  York,  1891;    A.  L.  Graebner,  Geachichte  der  luiheri- 
achen  Kirche  in  Arnica,  St.  Louis,  1892  (reaching  to  the 
year  1820);    J.  Nicum,  in  Proceedinga  of  American  Society 
of  Church  Hiatory,  New  York,  1892;    J.  N.  Lenker,  Lu- 
therana in  All  Landa,  Milwaukee,  1894;   J.  F.  Sachae,  The 
Oerman  Pietiata  of  ProvincuU  Pennaylvania,   1694-1708, 
Philadelphia,  1895;     A.  Spaeth,  H.  £.  Jacobs,  and  G.  F. 
Spieker,  Documentary  Hiatory  of  the  Miniaterium  of  Penn- 
aylvania,   Containing   the  Proceedinga   of  the   Convention 
1748-1821,  New  York.  1895-1899;  J.  Deindorfer,  Geachichte 
der  evangdiach4utheriachen  Synode   Iowa,  Chicago,    1897; 
H.  E.  Jacobs  and  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  Tfie  Lutheran  Cyclopedia, 
New  York,  1899;  Proceedinga  of  the  Firat  Free  Lutheran 
Diet,  1878,  Proceedinga  of  the  Second  Free  Lutheran  Diet, 
1879,  Oeneral  Conference  of  Lutherana,  ed.  H.  E.  Jacobs, 
Philadelphia.   1899;    F.  Nippold,    Handbuch  der  neueaten 
Kirchengeachichte,  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1901;  G.  H.  Gerberding, 
The  Lutheran  Paator,  Chicago,  1903;  T.  Schmauk,  A  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennaylvania^  16S8-18B0, 
vol.  I.  Philadelphia,  1903. 

LUTHER'S  TWO  CATECHISMS:  Even  whUe  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  Luther  had  repeatedly 
treated  in  his  sermons  the  main  divisions  of  the 
catechism.  Some  of  the  sermons  which  he  preached 
on  the  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
1516  and  1517  have  been  preserved.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  as  a  preparation  was  his  work  in 
the  confessional,  where  he  learned  to  know  the 
detrimental  influence  of  the  formal  lists  of  sins 
which  were  considered  useful,  and  to  appreciate  in 
contrast  the  unparalleled  excellence  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  early  began  to 
write  short  expositions:  in  1518  Kurze  Aualegung 
der  zehn  Gebote  GotteSf  threr  ErfuUung  und 
Ud)ertretung,  in  1519  Kurze  Unterweisung  wie 
man  beicfUen  soU,  and  in  the  same  year  several  ex- 
positions of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  one  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed;  then  in  1520  he  combined  these 
treatises  under  the  title  Kurze  Form  der  zehn  Gthoie^ 
dee  Glavbena,  dee  Vaterunaers,  Here  is  found  the 
first  combined  treatment  of  these  three  articles, 
and  therefore  the  most  important  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  catechisms.  In  1522  Luther  edited 
the  Betbiichlein,  All  these  writings  were  intended 
primarily  to  be  used  in  preparation  for  confes- 
sion, but  he  had  the  instruction  of  youth  also  in 
his  mind. 

When,  after  Luther's  return  from  the  Wartburg, 
Evangelical  principles  were  introduced  at  Witten- 
berg, especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  children.  In  the  spring  of  1521 
Johann  Agricola  was  appointed  catechist  at  the 
principal  church,  and  gave  regular  instruction  in 
religion  to  the  children.  The  custom  of  preaching 
regular  sermons  on  the  catechism  began  about  this 
time.    After  the  abolition  of  compulsory  confes- 


sion Luther  announced  in  1523  that  every  person 
intending  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should 
give  notice  to  the  pastor  and  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation.   To  facilitate  the  preparation  for  such  an 
examination,  he  arranged  short  questions  on  the 
Lord's  Supper;   but  soon  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  a  small  book  that  should  serve  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  form  the  basis  for  sermons  on 
the  catechism,  and  make  possible  a  more  compre- 
hensive preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper.     The 
Kinderfragen  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  with  which 
Luther  became  acquainted  at  least  as  early  as  1523, 
may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  such  a  manual. 
Nicolaus  Hausmann,  preacher  at  Zwickau,  to  whom 
Luther  announced  his  intention,  confirmed  him  in 
it.     In  a  letter  to  Hausmann  (1525)  Luther  states 
that  Jonas  and  Agricola  had  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  a  catechism;  but  their  work  does  not  seem 
to  have  progressed  rapidly,  and  when  Agricola  re- 
moved to  Eisleben,  Luther  himself  took  charge  of 
the  matter.    Before  it  was  finished,  there  appeared 
in  1525  a  book  in  Low  German  entitled  Eyn  Boke- 
echen  vor  de  leyen  vnde  kinder,  which  in  the  same 
year  was  translated  into  High  German.     It  is  not 
known  to  what  extent  Luther  was  concerned  in 
the  publication  of  this  book,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  originated  under  his  influence,  since  it  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when  he  had  already  conceived 
the  idea  of  adding  the  two  sacraments  to  the  orig- 
inal three  articles  discussed  in  his  Kurze  Form  of 
1520.     In  1526  Luther  seems  to  have  already  sanc- 
tioned its  official  use  in  the  Church.     As  the  Biich- 
lein  fdr  Laien  forms  the  basis  for  the  text  of  the 
catechisms,  so  do  Luther's  catechetical  sermons  of 
1528  for  their  interpretation  in  his  more  compre- 
hensive work,  called  the  larger  catechism;    for  the 
larger  catechism  is  nothing  but  an  interpretation 
of  the  smaller  ones  on  the  basis  of  sermons  which 
he  preached  in  1528  at  Brunswick  in  the  absence  of 
Bugenhagen,  and  was  necessitated  chiefly  by  the 
ignorance  of  preachers  revealed  to  him  at  the  visi- 
tations of  1528  and  1529. 

While  Luther  was  working  in  1529  on  his  larger 
catechism,  the  idea  of  issuing  a  smaller  catechism, 
as  an  epitome  of  the  larger,  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  published  it  before  the  latter  in  two  series  in  the 
form  of  tables,  according  to  a  wide-spread  custom 
of  the  time.  The  tabulce  have  not  been  preserved, 
but  their  contents  are  pretty  well  known.  The  first 
table  was  in  circulation  as  early  as  Jan.  20,  1529, 
and  was  a  real  children's  catechism,  including  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  some  other  prayers.  The  second  table,  which 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  March,  treated  of  the  sac- 
raments of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
was  intended  chiefly  for  adults.  This  distinction  be- 
tween the  catechism  proper  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  was  clearly  expressed  by  Luther  in  his 
catechetical  sermons  of  1528,  then  in  the  larger  cate- 
chism, and  again  in  1530.  Only  by  degrees  did  it 
disappear  and  the  sacraments  come  to  be  considered 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  catechism.  The  tabuloe 
were  first  put  into  book  form  in  a  Low  German  trans- 
lation (Hamburg,  1529).  The  larger  catechism 
appeared  in  the  same  month  of  Apr.,  1529,  and  re- 
tailed in  the  main  its  original  form  in  the  numer- 
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ous  later  editions,  of  which  a  second  followed  in  the 
same  year  and  a  third  in  1530.  Like  the  tabtdcBf 
the  larger  catechism  was  translated  into  Low  Ger- 
man (1529)  and  in  the  same  year  twice  into  Latin. 
By  Blay  16,  1529,  Luther's  own  smaller  catechism 
was  published  in  book  form,  and  soon  went  into  a 
seoond  edition.  No  copies  of  the  original  Witten- 
berg printings  of  either  edition  are  extant,  but 
there  are  three  reprints,  evidently  independent, 
two  made  at  Erfurt  and  one  at  Marburg.  Accord- 
ing to  these  the  title  of  the  first  editions  in  book 
form  was  Der  kleine  Catechiamua  fur  die  gemeine 
Pfarherr  und  Prediger,  Mart.  LuUier.  Besides  the 
material  of  the  tabulcB  they  contained  a  preface, 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  devotional  ex- 
ercises for  the  family,  and  a  marriage  service.  The 
third  edition  was  out  by  June  13,  1529,  under  the 
title  Enchiridion.  Der  kleine  CcUechiamus  fur  die 
gemeine  Pfarherr  und  Prediger,  gemehret  und  ge- 
hessert.  Of  the  editions  which  appeared  prior 
to  Luther's  death,  those  of  1531,  1535,  1536, 
1537,  1539,  and  1542  are  known.  Two  Latin  trans- 
lations (with  some  alterations)  appeared  in  1529, 
both  at  Wittenberg.  One  of  these,  Simplicissima 
et  brevieeima  calechismi  expositio,  appeared  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Enchiridion  piarum  precationunif 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  JBetbuchlein.  Its  au- 
thor is  not  known.  The  other  translation.  Parvus 
Catechismua  pro  pueris  in  schoUif  was  made  by  J. 
Sauermann  and  was  incorporated  into  the  "  Book 
of  Concord."  A  third  Latin  translation  originated 
with  Justus  Jonas  and  is  contained  in  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Nuremberg  Kinderpredigten  of 
1539.  A  Greek  translation  by  Johann  Mylius  was 
printed  at  Basel  in  1558  at  the  instigation  of  Mi- 
chael Neander,  who  republished  it  in  1564  together 
with  Sauermann 's  translation.  In  1572  J.  Clajus 
composed  his  German-Latin-Greek-Hebrew  poly- 
glot. For  the  translations  into  modem  languages 
and  the  position  of  Luther's  smaller  catechism  in 
the  history  of  catechisms,  see  Catechisms. 

The  excellent  points  of  the  smaller  catechism 
have  been  stated  as  follows:  (1)  The  smaller  cate- 
chism does  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  system 
of  doctrine — it  is  not  a  manual  of  dogmatics  for 
children;  (2)  it  avoids  carefully  the  scholastic 
language  of  the  theologians;  (3)  it  avoids  all  po- 
lemics; (4)  it  does  away  with  the  traditional  di- 
vision of  the  Apostles'  Creed  into  twelve  articles, 
and  makes  it  an  exposition  of  the  God  of  revelation 
as  showing  himself  in  his  works  and  blessing  the 
Christian  life.  It  was  soon  forgotten  that  the 
larger  catechism  was  the  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  smaller.  In  1750  Johann  Georg  Walch 
pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
the  symbolical  books  that  the  catechism  must  be 
explained  by  Luther  himself.  This  principle  has 
been  bbserved  in  the  modem  works  of  A.  Nebe, 
Der  kleine  Katechismus  ausgelegt  aus  Luthers  Wer- 
ken  (Stuttgart,  1891);  Th.  Hardeland,  Der  kleine 
Katechismus  nach  Luthera  Schriften  ausgelegt  (G6t- 
tingen,  1889);  idem..  Die  kate^vetische  Behandlung 
dee  kleinen  Katechismus  Luthers  in  Urderredungen 
(Berlin,  1899).  (Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

BnuooRArHT:    Besides  the  lives  of  Luther  by  Kdstlin. 
Kolde,  and  others,  consult:  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,   Vertuch 


einer  hUtoriMdi^aritiachen  Einleitung  in  die  beyden  Haupt- 
Kateehiamen  der  evangeliachen  Kirche,  Elberfeld,  1824; 
G.  Veesenmeyer,  NachrichUn  von  einigen  evangeliechen 
caiechetiechen  Schriften,  Ulm,  1830;  K.  F.  T.  Schneider, 
D.  Martin  Luther  %  kltiner  Katechiamiu,  Berlin,  1863;  T. 
Hamack,  Der  kleine  Kaiechiamus  .  .  .  Luthera  in  aeiner 
Urgeatalt,  Stuttgart.  1856;  C.  Mdnckeberg.  Die  erate  Aua- 
gobe  von  Luthera  kleinem  Kaiechiamua,  Hamburg,  1868; 
R  GOpfert.  Wdrterbuch  turn  kUinen  Kateehiamua  ,  .  . 
Luthera,  Leipsic,  1889;  A.  Ebeling,  Luthera  kleiner  Kate- 
ehiamua, Hanover,  1890;  F.  Fricke,  Luthera  kleiner  Kate- 
ehiamua in  seiner  Einwirkung  auf  die  kcUechetiache  Litera- 
tur  dea  Reformationajahrhunderta,  GAttingen,  1898;  F. 
Cohrs,  Die  evangeliachen  Katediiamua-Verauche  vor  Luthera 
Enchiridion,  Berlin,  1900;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Martin  Luther, 
pp.  274  sqq..  New  York,  1898;  Luther'a  Small  Catechism 
Deveioped  and  Explained,  .  .  .  Published  by  the  General 
Synod  .  .  .  ,  Philadelphia  (current). 

LUTZ,  luts,  JOHANN  LUDWIG  SAMUEL :  Swiss 
theologian;  b.  at  Bern  Oct.  2,  1785;  d.  there  Sept. 
21,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Bern,  Tubingen, 
and  Gdttingen,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  profes- 
sor at  the  gymnasium  and  rector  of  the  Litterar- 
schule  of  his  native  city.  The  lack  of  harmony  be- 
tween his  views  and  those  of  the  citizens  of  Bern, 
as  well  as  his  share  in  certain  movements  for  social 
and  pohtical  reform  which  rendered  the  municipal 
authorities  suspicious  of  him,  led  him  to  leave  the 
school  for  the  pulpit  in  1824.  He  served  as  pastor 
first  in  Wynau  and  later  in  Bern,  where  in  1833  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Old-  and  New-Testament 
exegesis.  In  addition  to  his  academic  duties,  he 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  department 
of  education  and  of  the  Evangelical  Church  com- 
mittee, and  also  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  and 
the  chapter  of  Bern,  and  president  of  the  synod 
and  of  the  Protestant  charitable  association.  In 
his  lifetime  he  pubhshed  little  except  a  few  occa- 
sional and  academic  addresses,  but  after  his  death 
his  pupil,  R.  RUetschi,  edited  a  volume  of  his  lec- 
tures under  the  title  Biblische  Dogmatik  (Pforz- 
heim, 1847)  and  A.  Lutz  published  a  second  entitled 
Biblische  Hermeneutik  (1849).  (E.  GODERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Luts,  Der  Ootteagelehrte  J.  L.  S.  Luta, 
Bern,  1863  (by  his  son);  the  OedadUniarede  was  by  Bag- 
gesen,  ib.  1844;  C.  B.  Hundeshagen,  .  .  .  Profeaaor  Luta 
in  Bern;  ein  theologiachea  Charakterbild,  ib.  1844;  Bemer 
Taachenbuch,  1855.  pp.  229-240;  £.  M  Oiler.  Die  Hoch- 
achuU  Bern  1834-84.  ib.  1884. 

LUTZ  (LUCIUS),  SAMUEL:  Swiss  Pietist;  b. 
at  Bern  Aug.  10, 1674;  d.  at  Diessbach  (near  Thun, 
16  m.  s.s.e.  of  Bern)  May  28,  1750.  He  received  a 
thorough  classical  training  from  his  father,  who 
was  pastor  at  Biglen,  but  a  strong  tendency  toward 
mysticism  developed  early  in  his  life  and  led  him 
to  abandon  his  original  studies.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Bern,  where  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stron^y  orthodox  Rudolf  Rudolf,  al- 
though his  personal  religious  trend  was  little  in 
accord  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  his  time. 
Scarcely  had  the  Swiss  theologians  attempted  to 
reaffirm  the  orthodoxy  of  Dort  as  contrasted  with 
its  modifications  by  the  Saumur  school,  before  a 
system  of  Pietism  closely  allied  with  that  of  Ger- 
many, though  marked  by  Anabaptist  and  other 
separatistic  tendencies,  began  to  develop  in  Swit- 
zerland, especially  in  Bern.  After  a  brief  hesita- 
tion the  government  of  Bern,  which  was  not  in- 
clined to  toleration,  assumed  a  position  of  extreme 
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hostility  toward  the  movement,  ami  brought  legal 
penalties  to  bear  upon  the  Pietists.  Among  the 
adherents  of  Pietism  Lutz  was  especially  men- 
tioned. He  was  a  close  friend  of  &imuet  KOnig, 
who  had  been  banished  tor  his  views  four  years 
previouHly,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
be  placed  under  surveillance  and  receive  his  ordina- 
tion comparatively  late.  It  was  not  until  1703 
tlwt  he  was  appointed  to  the  obscure  pastomte  of 
Yverdun,  where  he  labored  twenty-three  years,  win- 
ning the  affection  and  esleein  of  both  the  French  and 
German  inhabitants  of  the  place.  His  Pietism  nul- 
lified the  official  call  to  Kothen,  Pfalz-ZweibrQcken, 
BUdingen,  and  Zerbst,  and  he  likewise  declined  a 
professorship  at  Lausanne.  In  1726,  however,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Amsoldingcn 
»nd  twelve  years  later  went  in  a  similar  capacity  to 
Siesabach,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Although  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain  self- 
complacency,  Lutz  strove  with  patience,  energy, 
and  skill  against  the  formalism  prevailing  in  theo- 
logical and  religious  life.  His  attitude  at  Yver- 
dun at  first  excited  considerable  oppo^tion  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  especially  on  account  of  his  ad- 
monitions to  repentance  and  conversion,  but  the 
government  paid  scant  attention  to  the  complaints 
lodged  against  him  and  even  tacitly  ignored  his  re- 
luctance to  take  the  oath  rigidly  exacted  from 
other  pastors.  On  the  other  hand,  Lutz  himself 
grew  more  moderate  in  course  of  time,  nor  was  he 
a  reformer  of  the  visible  Church,  being  devoted  only 
to  the  spiritualities  of  the  kingdom  of  (lod.  In  his 
desire  to  proclaim  his  doctrines  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble, he  preached  in  no  less  than  103  pulpits  both  in 
Switzerland  and  abroad,  until  it  became  necessary 
to  direct  him  to  restrict  his  activity  to  his  own  con- 
gregation. He  attributed  special  importance  to 
catechetical  instruction,  and  hod  a  daily  hour  for 
player  in  his  church.  He  was  likewise  closely  as- 
sociated with  circles  of  like  sympathies  in  Zurich, 
Baoel,  SchalThausen,  St.  Gall,  and  Grisons,  in  addi- 
tion to  conducting  a  correspondence  with  such  men 
»8  Zinzendorf,  DenhOfen,  and  Heinrich  Ernst  of 
Stollberg-Wemigerode,  who  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  Christian  Vt. 

Luti  also  exercised  a  powerful  influence  by  his 
writings,  which  began  to  appear  in  quick  succession 
after  1721.  Of  these  thirty-six  are  enumerated 
without  exhausting  the  hst.  The  most  important 
were  republished  in  two  collections,  IVo/iIriecA- 
eiufer  SIrauiB  von  tchdnen  und  getunden  Himmela- 
Uumen  (2  vols.,  Basel,  1736-37)  and  Ein  ntuer 
Slruuu  (1756).  All  his  works  are  ascetic  in  tend- 
ency, partly  treatises  on  the  spiritual  life,  partly 
detailed  considerations  of  individual  tnitbs.  and 
partly  sermons  of  almost  intenuinable  length.  His 
basal  postulate  was  that  each  visible  object  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  eBsenoe,  so 
that  all  things  earthly  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
celestial.  According  to  a  credible  tradition,  the 
Lutheranizing  and  mildly  antlnomistic  sect  of  Heim- 
berg  Brethren,  who  are  now  centered  around  Saanen 
and  Adelbodeo,  were  first  inspired  by  the  teachings 
of  Luta.  (E.  GODBBt) 
BiBi.iDnBAi>IiT:  K.  R.  Bacsnbsch.  Hillary  of  On  Church  in 
"'  "     ■            Leotun  B,  2  Vol*..  New  Vork, 


ISGO:    E.   Bloeacb.  Getehiehit  dtr   ichiMui»cK-TtformitrUn 

Kirchm.  Li.  47  bw,.  Bom.  1890;  W.  Hidoni.  OttchidiU 
daa  Pietitmui  in  dm  tchuirixiKh'ri/ormitrltn  Kirrhtn.  pp. 
262  aqq..  Cotutuce,  1901, 

LUXEHBDIiG:  A  grand  duchy  of  EiUT>pe  with 
a  capital  of  the  some  name,  bounded  by  the  Rhine 
province  of  Prussia  on  the  northeast  and  east,  Lor- 
raine on  the  south,  France  on  the  southwest,  and 
Belgium  on  the  west;  ila  area  is  9S8  square  miles, 
and  iU  population  (1900)  236,543,  of  whom  29,549 
are  foreigners.  Of  the  entire  population  233,073 
are  Roman  Catholics,  2,269  Protestants,  and  1,201 
Jews,  The  country  was  an  apostolic  vicariate 
184&-70,  and  in  1870  was  raised  to  a  bishopric  by 
Pius  IX.,  though  the  vicar  had  been  since  1863 
bishop  in  partibus  infidelium.  In  1873  the  episco- 
pal office  was  duly  ratified  by  legislative  act  and 
an  episcopal  living  was  established,  controlling 
13  deaneries,  2.55  parishes,  83  chaplaincies,  and  82 
\icarages.  In  1845  a  aeminary  for  priests  was  es- 
tablished. The  Protestant  population  of  the  cap- 
ital is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Prussian  troops 
were  garrisoned  there  1815-66,  some  of  whom  re- 
mained there  after  the  duchy  became  independent. 
Not  until  the  former  grand  duke  (d.  1908)  came  to 
the  throne  (1890)  did  the  Protestant  Church  receive 
either  recognition  or  support  from  the  state.  It 
was  then  furnished  with  a  consistory,  the  control 
of  affairs  pertaining  to  administration  and  govern- 
ment being  vested  in  sis  members  of  consistory, 
whose  head  is  the  pastor.  Vacancies  are  filled  by 
cooptation.  W.  GOti, 

Uisuoohapht:    N.  yon  Werveke,  Britrage  lur  Gttchichir  dti 

Lmiembarmr  Landa.  3  parts,   LuxBinburg,    lS8l]-87;    f. 

Bonnmnlol.  Ut  ArAiret  dt  Vtlnl  <J*  Luztmburff.  \b.  ISOO; 

T.  B.  Pusmora,  In  Fiirlhrr  Ardainm.  Lomlan.  190S. 

LU2;  The  name  of  two  dtiea.  (1)  The  early 
Canaanitic  name  for  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  19,  xxxv, 
6;  Josh,  xviii.  13;  but  cf.  Josh.  xvi.  2).  (2)  A  city 
founded,  according  to  Judges  i.  26,  in  "  the  land 
of  the  Hittites  *'  by  the  sundvors  of  the  oneient 
city  when  it  woa  taken  by  the  Hebrews.  The  lo- 
cation is  unknown. 

LYCAONIA,  lic"Q-6'ni-a:  A  region  of  Asia  Minor 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  Acts  xiv,  in  con- 
nection with  the  journeys  of  Paul.  Normally 
bounded  north  by  Galatia,  ea,st  by  Cappadocia. 
Bouth  by  Cilicia,  and  west  by  Phrygia,  its  boun- 
daries fluctuated  greatly  during  the  Roman  period, 
its  territories  being  in  part  included  within  those 
of  the  neighboring  provinces.  See  Asia  Minob  in 
THB  Apostolic  Tiue,  VII. 

Bibuoobipht:  W.  M.  Hamny.  Hillatiad  Gtoffraphy  of 
Alia  Minor,  puidm,  Lowion,  1890;  idetii.  Tha  Chvch  in 
Um  Rnman  Emi^n,  pp.  4g  sqq.  >I  pudm.  New  Ynrt,  180.1; 
idem,  St.  Paul  Ou  TravtOtr  and  tKt  R«man  Citiwi.  pp. 
110-111.  ib.  18W. 

LYaA    See  Asia  Minob,  VIII. 

LYDDA,  LOD:  A  city  of  Ephraim,  situated  in 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  10  m,  s.e.  of  Joppa  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  identitied  with  the  Arab  village  of 
Ludd,  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
Lod  in  I  Chron,  viii,  12;  Esra  ii.  33;  Neh,  vii.  37, 
li.  35,  and  as  Lydda  ui  I  Mace  xi.  34.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  appears  only  Acta  ii.  32-38  as 
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visited  by  Peter,  who  healed  there  the  paralytic 
Eneas.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was  famous 
as  a  seat  of  rabbinic  learning,  Rabbi  Eliezer  and 
Rabbi  Akiba  being  reckoned  among  its  scholars. 
In  the  second  century  its  name  was  changed  to 
Diospolis,  though  the  older  name  persisted.  In 
the  third  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
but  the  bishopric  seems  to  have  lapsed  in  the  sixth 
century.  Legend  makes  it  the  birthplace  of  St. 
George,  whose  head  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
there,  and  a  church,  built  on  the  spot,  was  des- 
troyed by  the  Mohammedans,  rebuilt  by  the  Cru- 
saders, and  again  destroyed  by  Saladin  in  1191. 

Biblioorapht:  G.  A.  Smith.  HUtorical  Qeography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  160  sqq..  London,  1897;  Robinson,  Re- 
wearehM,  it  244-248;  SohQrer.  QeechiehU,  I  184-185.  ii. 
181-186  et  passim.  Eng.  transl..  I..  I  190,  191.  245-240. 
II.,  I  157-159  et  passim. 

LYDIUS,  lid'i-us:  The  name  of  a  Dutch  family 
which  produced  several  Reformed  theologians  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

1.  Martin  Lydius:  Professor  of  theology  at 
Franeker;  b.  at  Lubeck  (to  which  his  parents  had 
fled  from  Deventer,  seeking  refuge  from  the  Span- 
iards) in  1539  or  1540;  d.  at  Franeker  June  27, 
1601.  About  1560  he  entered  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  but  in  1565  migrated  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Collegiimi  Sapi- 
entiae  in  1566  or  1567.  On  the  death  of  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  III.  (1576),  Lydius,  after  a  brief  resi- 
dence in  Frankfort,  became  a  pastor  in  Antwerp, 
whence  he  was  called  in  1579  to  Amsterdam.  In 
1585  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  newly  founded  Uni- 
versity of  Franeker  and  became  its  first  rector  in 
1586.  He  sought  to  avoid  religious  controversy, 
yet  his  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  infralap- 
sarians  and  the  supralapsarians  led  him  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  rise  of  Arminianism,  for  when,  in 
1589,  an  infralapsarian  treatise  was  submitted  to 
him  for  his  opinion,  he  referred  it  to  the  young 
Amsterdam  preacher  Jacobus  Arminius  (q.v.).  The 
result  for  Arminius  was  a  complete  reversal  of  his 
views  on  predestination.  When,  however,  Armin- 
ius was  accused  of  Pelagianism  in  1592,  Lydius 
sought  to  mediate  in  the  controversy.  Besides 
letters  to  Beza,  Ursinus,  Arminius,  Lipsius,  Joseph 
Scaliger,  J.  G.  Vossius,  and  others,  also  several  ora- 
tions and  poems,  he  wrote  Apologia  pro  Erasmo 
(edited  by  his  son  and  included  in  the  Leyden  edition 
of  Erasmus,  x.  1759-80),  but  no  theological  works. 

2.  Balthasar  Lydius:  Elder  son  of  Martin  Lyd- 
ius; b.  at  Umstadt  (a  suburb  of  Darmstadt)  in 
1576  or  1577;  d.  at  Dort  Jan.  20,  1629.  Edu- 
cated at  Leyden,  he  was  chosen  assistant  pastor  at 
Dort  in  1602,*  and  became  full  pastor  in  1604,  re- 
taining this  position  until  his  death.  Though  irenic 
in  temperament  like  his  father,  he  became  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Remonstrants,  especially  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  which  he  both  opened  (Nov.  13, 
1618)  and  dosed  (May  29, 1619),  and  of  whose  pro- 
tocol he  was  one  of  the  editors.  He  made  a  repu- 
tation by  his  Wcddensia,  id  est  conservaiio  vera 
eccletia  (2  vols.,  Rotterdam  and  Dort,  1616-17), 
which,  however,  though  still  of  value,  is  both  in- 
complete and  incorrect,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  documents  on  the  Taborites  and  Bo- 
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hemian  Brethren.  He  also  wrote,  among  other 
works.  Dry  historische  Tradaetgens  (Amsterdam, 
1610),  on  the  Church  from  the  apostles  to  the  Ref- 
ormation, on  the  various  names  of  the  Waldenses, 
and  on  the  faith  of  the  Waldenses.  'As  an  arche- 
ologist  he  wrote  Super  loco  Mosis  de  cruenUUo 
sponsarum  linieo  et  aliis  virginiUitis  signis  and  De 
Lyncuro  lapide  (nos.  5  and  16  of  J.  Beverwyck's 
EpistoliccB  quoBstiones  cum  doctorum  reaponsis,  Rot- 
terdam, 1644),  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
Mellinus'  Oroot^Martelaarsboek  (Dort,  1619). 

3.  Johannes  Lydius:  Younger  son  of  Martin 
Lydius;  b.  at  Frankfort  in  1577;  d.  at  Oude water 
(12  m.  s.w.  of  Utrecht)  in  1643,  where  he  had  been 
pastor  since  1602,  after  a  year's  pastorate  at  Aar- 
landerveen.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  Arminianism,  but  his  literary  activity  was 
restricted  to  editing  G.  du  Pr^au's  Narratio  con- 
cUiorum  omnium  ecdesia  ChristiancB  (Leyden,  1610) ; 
R.  Barnes'  and  J.  Bales'  VUcb  Pontificum  (1610); 
and  the  works  of  Nicholas  de  Cl^manges  (2  vols., 
1613)  and  J.  Wessel  (1617). 

4.  Jacob  Lydius:  Third  son  of  Balthasar  Lyd- 
ius; b.  at  Dort  about  1610;  d.  there  in  1679.  Ed- 
ucated at  Leyden,  he  was  pastor  at  Bleskensgraaf 
from  1633  to  1637,  after  which  he  was  pastor  at 
Dort  until  his  death,  except  in  1643-45,  when  be 
was  chaplain  of  the  English  embassy  of  the  States 
General.  This  period  resulted  in  his  Historie  der 
beroerten  van  Engelandt,  aangaende  de  veelderley 
sectenf  die  cUdaer  in  de  Kercke  Jeau  Chriati  zijn  ont- 
ataen  (Dort,  1647).  His  exegetical  learning  was 
evinced  by  his  Florum  aparaio  ad  hiatoriam  p(u- 
aionia  Jeau  Chriati  (Dort,  1672),  and  his  patristic 
studies  by  his  Agoniatica  aacra,  aive  ayntagma  vocum 
et  phraaium  agoniaticarum  qua  in  aancta  Scriptura, 
imprimia  vero  in  epiatolia  aancti  Pauli  apoaloli,  oc- 
currant  (Rotterdam,  1657).  High  praise  was  given 
his  Cctna  dominica  litteralorum  (Dort,  1669).  S.  van 
Til  edited  his  posthimious  Syntagma  aacrum  de  re 
militarif  nee  non  de  iureiurando  (1698).  As  a  poet 
he  wrote  Vrolicke  uren  dea  doodta  ojte  der  wijaen 
vermaek  (Dort,  1640),  while  his  Belgicum  ghrioaum 
(1668;  Dutch  transl.  by  himself,  1668)  was  an  os- 
tensible ground  for  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Holland  by  Charles  II.  in  1672.  His  greatest  fame, 
however,  was  gained  by  his  anonymous  Den  Roon^ 
achen  Uylen-apiegel  (Amsterdam,  1671),  a  savage 
but  witty  satire  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  ensuing  controversy  between  him  and  the 
Jesuit  Comelis  Hazart  of  Antwerp,  he  wrote,  be- 
sides other  polemics,  Antwerpachen  uyl  in  doodanoot 
(1671);  Het  overlijden  van  den  Antwerpachen  uyl 
(1671);  Laetat  olyaael  van  den  Antwerpachen  uyl  in 
doodtanoot;  and  the  posthumous  Laetalen  duyvela- 
dreckf  o/te  ongehoorde  grouwelen  van  paepache  leeraera 
onaer  eeuwe  (Dort,  1687),  all  works  of  importance 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  (S.  D.  Van  Veen.) 

Biblioorapht:  E.  L.  Vriemoet.  Afhenarum  Fritiaearum 
libri,  pp.  20-28,  Leeuwarden,  1758;  G.  D.  J.  SchoteU 
Kerkelijk  Dordrecht,  i.  257-284,  391-423.  Utrecht.  1841; 
B.  GlAsiufl,  OodoeUerd  Nederland,  ii.  414-421,  3  vob., 
'8  Hertogenbosch.  1851-56;  H.  C.  Rogge,  in  Kalendervoordt 
Proteetanten  in  Nederland,  1857,  pp.  228  aqq.;  C.  Sepp.  Hei 
Oodgeleerdondervnje  in  Nederland,  1 125-135,  Leyden,  1878. 
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LVnCH,  THOMAS TOKE:  English  Independent; 
b.  at  Duntnow  (32  m.  n.e.  of  London),  E^ex.  July 
S,  1818;  d.  in  London  May  9,  187L  He  waa  edu- 
cated oC  Islington,  London,  and  attended  High- 
bury College  for  a  short  time.  He  waa  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church  at  Highgate  (I847-1JI); 
of  a  church  in  Mortimer  Street,  which  afterward 
moved  to  Grafton  Street  (1849-52);  and  of  one  Id 
Gower  Street,  afterward  Mornington  Church  (1860- 
1871).  Lynch  bad  little  success  oa  a  prencher,  but 
«B  a  hymn-writer  he  obtained  great  celebrity.  Hia 
hymns,  however,  have  been  considered  to  betray 
too  ardent  a  love  of  nature  to  be  entirely  suited  to 
■use  in  Christian  worship.  The  best-known  is  "  Gra- 
cious Spirit,  dwell  with  me."  He  first  came  into 
prominence  through  the  publication  of  The  Rivu- 
iel:  a  Cordribution  to  Sacred  Song  (London,  1855). 
vhieh  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  a  fierce  controversy 
because  ot  the  cliarge  that  it  was  pantheistic  in 
tone.  His  chief  opponents  were  James  Grant  and 
Dr.  John  Campbell;  his  chief  supporters,  Newmun 
Hall  and  Thomas  Binney.  Lynch  was  his  own  best 
defender,  writing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Silent 
Long,"  Among  hia  other  writings  are  Memoriah 
tff  TheophUuM  Trinal  (largely  autobiographical, 
1850);  Eaaays  on  aome  of  the  Forms  of  LUerattire 
(1853);  Ledares  in  Aid  of  Self-ImprovemetU  (1854); 
The  Mornington  Lecture  (1870);  and  Sermont  jor 
my  Curates  (1871). 

BlBI.IoaiiAPnT:  Hi*  Af»moi>«,  ed.  W.  Whil*.  appeafed  Lon- 
don. 1S74.  and  a  BmalJ  Criluol  and  DtKri-v^vi  ffvtin  nf 
.  .  T.  T.  LunrX  waa  publisheil  LaDdau.  1S74.  Caa- 
■uh:  S.  W.  Duffield.  Engli^  Hvmn.  p.  101,  New  York.  ISSQ; 
Julian.  HumnoloBU.  pp.  706-700-,  O.Vfl.  mht.  338-339. 

LYITE,  JOSEPH  LEYCESTER  (ccdled  Father 
Ignatius):  Anglican  monk:  b.  in  London  Nov. 
23,  1837;  d.  at  Camberley  (31  m.  a.w.  of  London) 
Oct.  16,  1908.  He  waa  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Glenatmond,  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860.  He 
■was  then  curate  ot  St.  Peter's,  Plymouth,  in  1860-62, 
«nd  in  1863-63  was  St.  George's  missioner  under 
Father  Lowdcr.  In  I8C3  he  entered  upon  the  mo- 
nastic life,  and  resided  successively  in  the  monas- 
teries at  Claydon  (Sufi'olk),  Norwich,  and  Lateham 
(Chertsey),  for  seven  years.  In  1870  he  purchased 
BI1  estate  near  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  where 
lie  established  Llanthony  Abbey,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  ouperior.  In  this  abbey  he  introduced  the 
Benedictine  rule  and  the  Sarum  Missal.  Refusing 
to  leave  oS  the  monastic  habit  even  while  being 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  he  remained  a  deacon 
■until  1898,  when  he  accepted  advancement  from  the 
■chismatic  Bishop  Villatte.  Later  recognizing  the 
error  of  hia  action,  which  was  commonly  considered 
a  desertion  of  Anglican  orders,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  exercise  the  priestly  office,  but  remained  in  simple 
lay  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  He 
waa  particularly  eucces.'^Ful  as  a  missioner,  and  in 
1890-91  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  this 
■capacity.  In  later  years,  however,  he  declined  to 
preach  in  churches  on  account  of  his  firm  opposi- 
tion to  rationali.'^m  and  higher  criticism,  he  him> 
■elf  being  a  vigorous  champion  ot  orthodojcy.  In 
addition  to  many  sermons  and  pamphlets  in  de^ 
tense  ot  hia  position,  in  which  he  was  frequently 
wsailed,  he  wrote  AU  Jor  Jema  (London,  1867); 


The  Holy  hie:  a  Legend  of  Bardsey  Abbey  (1S70); 
Leonard  MorrU,  or.  The  Benedictine  Novice  (1870); 
Brother  Placidus,  and  why  he  became  a  Monk:  A 
Tale  for  the  young  Men  of  the  Times  (Brighton, 
1870);  Out  Ghrioua  Reformation  (London,  1884); 
and  Mission  Sermons  and  Orations  (18S7), 
Bibuoorapkt:  Fatter  Michael.  O.  S.  B..  FaO\er  IgnatiiiM  in 
Amrriai.  l^ndon.  1803:  Baronea?  de  Berlouph,  li/r  of 
Father  ionattm.  O.  S.  B.,  Moni  of  LlarMonu,  ib.  1004. 

LYOn,  DAVID  GOSDOn:  Baptist;  b.  at  Ben- 
ton, Ala.,  May  24,  1852.  He  was  educated  at 
Howard  CoUege,  Marion,  Ala.  (A.B.,  1875),  South- 
era  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky, 
(1876-79),  and  the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D., 
1882).  Since  1882  he  has  been  HoUis  professor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  University,  and  has  also  been 
curator  ot  the  Harvard  Semitic  Museum  since  its 
foundation  in  1890.  In  1906-07  he  was  director 
of  the  American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and 
Research  in  Palestine.  In  theology  he  is  a  pro- 
gressive conservative.  Besides  a  number  of  briefer 
contributions,  he  haa  written  Die  KeHschrijIteAe 
Sargon't,  Konigs  von  Assyrirn  {7SS-705  v.  Chr.j, 
nach  den  Originalen  neu  herauegegeben,  aberaetzt  und 
erkldrt  (Leipsic,  1883)  and  An  Assyrian  Manual 
for  the  Uie  of  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  the  Assyrian 
Language  (Chicago,  1S86). 

LYOH,  UARY:  American  educator;  b.  at 
Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797;  d,  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  Mar.  5,  1849.  She  waa  educated  at 
several  academies,  notably  at  Aahfield  and  Byfieltl, 
and  later  at  Amherat  CoUege.  She  taught  at  the 
Adams  Female  Seminary  at  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
(1824-28),  and  at  Miss  Grant's  school  in  Ipswich 
(1828-34).  In  1834  she  left  teaching  to  raise  funds 
tor  buQding  a  female  academy,  which  was  finally 
opened  at  South  Hadley  on  Nov.  8,  1837.  Of  this 
school,  called  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  (now 
College),  she  was  principal  until  her  death.  Under 
her  care  the  school  was,  as  it  still  is,  a  nursery  of 
missionaries  and  it  still  keeps  its  reputation  for 
piety  and  efficiency. 
BiBuoaRAFHT:    E,  Hitchcock,  Pdkw  o/  Clrittian  Ben^a- 

fena  lUattratrd  in  Oit    Lift  and  Lohort  uf  Maru  Lyon. 

Northamplon.  ISSl,  now  ed..   New  York,  1S5S:    F.  Fi«kc, 

RtcnlUMorf  of  Mary  Luan,  Borton,  1880;    Afurj/  Lyo-n,  in 

Old  ScnOk  LtaJItU,  nu.  US.  ib.  1904. 

LYOHS,  ARCHBISHOPHIC  OF:  An  ancient 
metropolitan  see  in  France.  The  town,  which  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  in  43  B.C.,  acquired  consid- 
erable importance  under  the  Empire;  in  it  Augus- 
tus spent  three  years;  here  C^udius  was  bora;  and 
when  the  town  was  rebuilt  after  a  conflagration, 
Nero  gave  it  precedence  over  all  the  other  Roman 
towns  of  Gaul.  Christianity  waa  probably  intro- 
duced within  the  first  century.  As  at  Marseilles, 
the  earliest  Christians  were  of  Greek  origin.  The 
first  bishop  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pothinua  or 
Photinus,  sent  by  Polycarp  from  Smyrna  between 
140  and  150.  With  many  of  his  flock,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  in  177,  and  was  succeeded  by  Irenaeus 
(q.v.).  A  long  line  ot  devoted  bishops  followed. 
Lupus  (d.  e.  542)  is  usually  reckonefl  as  tlie  first 
archbuhop,  with  four  suffragan  sees,  Autun,  Lan- 
gres,  MacoD,  aod  ChAlons — to  which  in  the  middle 
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ot  tbe  eighteenth  century  were  added  the  newly 
founded  sees  of  Dijon  and  SoinuCIaude.  After  the 
Revolulion  Chdlons  and  Macon  were  BUppressed, 
aud  Grenoble  was  taken  frora  the  province  of 
Vienne,  which  metropolitan  see  was  then  united 
with  Lyons.  Aft«r  the  surrounding  territory  be- 
came part  of  Ibe  Prankish  kingdom  in  532,  the 
temporal  sovereignly  of  Lyons  was  exercised  by 
the  archbishops,  and  this  continued  practically  the 
-case  while  it  was  nominally  a  part  of  the  Empire, 
from  1032  to  1312.  Philip  tbe  Fair  erected  a 
county  ot  Lyons,  but  left  it  attached  to  the  orchi- 
episcopal  see;  the  secular  jurisdiction  waa  not  as- 
sumed by  the  king  until  1563. 

SurjontuFBT:  Tbe  omipsDla  oC  the  9»  ve  vven  in  order 
in  Giuni.  Srriet  cpiieuparum.  pp.  SGe-672,  BUpplcment,  p. 
38.  Consult:  J.  Perrier.  Him.  da  arrlurtiiua  di  Lfiw. 
L<]B>-]ir-Saiuiicr,  1887;  Cartulairc  det  flr/a  dt  IVgliH  dc 
Lton.  ins-16tl.  l.yoiu.  1893;  J.  fi.  Martin.  Obituairi  dt 
rftliim  primatialt  de  Z-iw".  ib.  1903;  idem.  Connla  tt  tnil- 
{aire  du  dictate  dt  Lyon,  der  ttnffina  A  .  .  .  I3It.  ih.  190JJ; 
Uartarototn  dt  la  ininte  talit  dt  Lyon,  Puni.  IBOS, 

LTOnS,  CODHCILS  OF.  For  the  council  of 
1245,  see  Innocent  IV.;  for  that  of  1274,  see 
Gheooby  X. 

LYRA,  !i"rQ',  HICOLADS  DE  (HICOLADS  LY- 
RAMUS):  French  eiegete;  b.  at  Lyre  (a  small 
nllage  in  the  dioi^se  of  Evreiix)  c.  1270;  d.  at 
Paris  Oct.  23,  1340.  In  1292  he  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  at  Vcmeuil,  and  later  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Sorbonne.  These  are  the  only  certain  de- 
tails of  his  life,  and  are  given  on  his  epitaph  in  the 
Minorite  monastery  at  Paris.  Other  sources,  how- 
CTer,  add  that  in  1325  he  was  appointed  provin- 
cial of  his  order  for  Burgundy  according  to  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  will  ot  Jeanne,  queen  ot  Philip  tbe 
TaU.  The  statement  that  be  taught  in  Oxford  ia 
baseless,  as  is  the  tradition  that  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent.  He  doubtless  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  in  Paris,  where  oriental  studies  in  the  in- 
terest of  polemics  against  Judaism  and  Moham- 
medanism were  not  unknown.  Immediately  after 
entering  the  monastery  he  began  his  commentary 
on  the  Bible;  in  1322  he  was  working  on  Genesis, 
and  in  1326  on  Isaiah.  The  work  reached  a  tem- 
porary conclusion  in  1330,  but  was  not  published 
until  after  his  death,  when  it  received  additions 
from  other  hands,  particularly  the  prefaces  to  the 
individual  books  and  the  general  introduction  De 
tibrii  canonicis  et  non  canonidg.  His  PosliUa  in- 
clude fifty  books  of  running  commentary  on  the 
entire  Bible,  including  the  Apocrypha,  which,  how- 
ever, are  treated  as  non-canonical.  Then  follow 
thirty-five  books  of  moraiia.  and  the  whole  is 
preceded  by  three  prologues.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  conventional  eulogy  of  tlie  Scriptures  and  a 
recommendation  of  their  study.  Tbe  second  is  de- 
voted to  method  and  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
tbe  double  meaning  of  the  text,  one  literal  and  the 
other  mystical.  The  thirtl  prologue  develops  the 
mystical  meaning  in  three  categories,  and  the  whole 
ti  summed  up  in  the  passage: 
"The  I«ct  dwetls  in  ILterat  mennioj!.  ■lloeorical  is  thy  belief: 


Tbe  characteristic  feature  of  NicoUus  is  his  so- 
briety as  an  exegete  and  his  ability  to  restrict  him- 
self to  the  Vteral  sense  ot  the  Bible,  avoiding  th» 
peril  of  allegorical  interpretation  as  well  as  mystic 
and  dogmatic  excursus.  It  is  noteworthy  in  Ihia 
connection  that  tbe  Jewish  exegete  whom  he  al- 
most transcribed  waa  Raahi,  who  had  introduced 
an  anti-allegorining  epoch  into  Jewish  hermeneu- 
tics.  Of  Greek  Nicolaus  shows  little  knowledge, 
but  he  had  a  source  for  Aramaic  and  Arabic  in  the 
Pugio  fidei  of  Raymond  Martin.  In  addition  to 
tbe  Church  Fathers,  he  made  much  use  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  His  PosliUiB  enjoyed  extraordinary  pop- 
ularity in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  repeatedly 
edited,  generally  with  the  adverse  criticisms  of 
Paul  of  Burgos  and  the  rejoinders  ot  Mattharus 
During,  a  German  Minorite.  Luther  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  Genesis  consulted  Nicolaus  in  almost 
every  sentence  and  owed  to  him  his  rabbinical 
knowledge,  while  Melanchthon,  Urbanua  Rhegius, 
and  other  Reformers  were  also  acquainted  with  his 
work.  From  this  tact  originated  the  well-known 
doggerel  of  Peter  of  Pflug,  Si  Lyra  non  lyrattet, 
LutheniB  non  (oUocsd,  or,  according  to  another  ver- 
sion, Si  Lifra  non  I'jraaaet,  nemo  doctorum  in  Bib- 
liam  soitassel,  "  It  Lyra  had  not  played  the  lyre, 
Luther  (or,  those  learned  in  (he  Bible)  would  not 
have  danced."  The  remaining  works  of  Lyra  are  ot 
little  interest.  He  proved  his  right  to  be  considered  a 
scholastic  by  his  commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard 
and  the  Qii^Uibda,  and  wrote  three  books  against 
the  Jews.  His  alleged  authorship  of  the  treatises  De 
idoneo  minietranU  and  ConUTnplatio  de  vita  el  gettia 
saiKii -FTarKisd  is  doubtful.  (R.  St^MW.l 

BiBUDoKAFHi:  For  a  bibliOKt«pby  of  tbe  early  editioaa 
miuult  J.  Le  Lode,  BMioOuta  mera,  ed,  A.  G,  Uueh. 
II..  iii.  358  nqq..  mid  rf.  J.  F.  T.  Gnwmi,  TrItarM  da  livnt 
rara  trf  pr/cirui,  6  vols,,  Drasden.  ISGS-flO.  Contult: 
S,  Dividion,  Sacrtd  HermmratirM.  Edinburgh.  1843; 
SieiTried,  in  ArAivfOr  Er/anAtirm  di  A.  T..  vol,  L,  1887; 
idem  in  ZWT,  I3M:  L.  Dieatel,  GtKkiMt  du  A.  T.  in 
dtr  diTitUiiAtn  Kircht.  pp.  IBS  mq..  JeniL  1808:  F.  W. 
Fbitw-,  fJinl.  of  Inlrrprflalinn.   pp.  274-278.  New  York, 
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LYSAfllAS.    Sec  Abilene. 

LYTE,  HEHRY  FRAHCIS:  BritUh  hymn-writer; 
b.  at  Ednam  (3  m.  n.n.e.  of  Kelso).  Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland,  June  1,  1793;  d.  at  Nice,  France, 
Nov.  20,  1847.  He  was  educated  in  Ireland, 
first  at  the  royal  school  of  Enniskillen,  then 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1814.  He  took  orders  in  1815,  and,  after 
holding  curacies  at  Taghmon  (near  Wexford), 
Marzion  (Cornwall),  and  Lymington  (Hampshire), 
entered  upon  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Lower  Brix- 
ham,  Devonshire,  in  1823.  This  appointment  he 
held  till  his  death.  Lyte's  hymns  were  published 
partly  in  Poena,  chiejly  ReUgioat  (London,  1833), 
and  partly  in  The  Spirit  of  the  PsoIttis  (1834). 
Many  of  them  are  in  common  use.  His  "  Abide 
with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide  "  is  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  few  fine  hymns  in  the  lan- 
guage. Other  well-known  hymns  by  Lyte  are, 
"  Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above,"  "  Far  from  my 
heavenly  home,"  "  God  of  mercy,  God  ot  grace," 
"  Praise,  my  sou),  tbe  King  of  heaven,"  and  "  Jesus, 
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I  my  cross  have  taken."    Lyte  also  published  Tales 

in    Verse    (London,    1826),    and    an    appreciative 

Memoir  of  Henry  Vaughan,  prefixed  to  Vaughan's 

Sacred  Poems  (London,  1847).     His  daughter  edited 

his  Remains  (1850),  which  consists  of  poems,  seiv 

mons,  and  letters.   The  poems  in  this  volume  were 

reprinted  in  Lyte's  Miscellaneous  Poems  (1868). 

Bibliography:  Besides  the  Memoir  in  the  Remaina,  con- 
sult: J.  Miller.  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  pp.  431- 
433,  London,  1860;   Julian,  Hj/mnohgy,  pp.  706-707. 

LYTTELTON,  GEORGE,  first  BARON  LYTTEL- 
TON: English  author  and  statesman;  b.  at 
Hagley  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Kidderminster),  Worcester- 
shire, Jan.  17,  1709;  d.  there  Aug.  22,  1773.  He 
studied  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but 
took  no  degree.  He  entered  parliament  in  1735  as 
member  for  Okehampton,  Devonshire,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  this  borough  till  1756,  when  he 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  was  lord  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  1744-54,  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  1755-56.  Though  he  was  a  good 
debater,  he  became  prominent  in  parliament  chiefly 
because  of  his  influential  political  connection.  With 
Lord  Cobham,  his  uncle,  William  Pitt,  a  relation 
by  aflinity,  and  the  Grenvilles,  his  first  cousins, 
Lyttelton    formed    the   powerful    political    clique 


known  at  first  as  the  **  Cobhamites,"  then,  after 
Lord  Cobham 's  death,  as  the  "  Grenville  Cousins." 
He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Pope,  Thomson,  Shenstone,  Field- 
ing, and  others.  His  principal  works  are,  Obser- 
vations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St, 
Paul  (London,  1747;  new  ed.,  1879),  which  Dr. 
Johnson  characterized  as  "  a  treatise  to  which  in- 
fidelity has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  special 
answer  ";  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1760;  4th  ed., 
enlarged,  1765;  new  ed.,  1889);  and  The  History 
of  the  Li/e  of  Henry  II.  (4  vols.,  1767;  3d  ed.,  6 
vols.,  1769-73),  a  work  of  much  careful  research, 
which  has,  however,  been  superseded.  His  verse, 
which  is  inferior  to  his  prose,  was  chiefly  included 
in  Poems  (Glasgow,  1773),  and  in  his  Poetical  Works 
(London,  1785).  His  nephew,  G.  E.  Ayscough,  col- 
lected his  Works  (London,  1774;  3d.  ed.,  3  vols., 
1776),  including  both  verse  and  prose.  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  edited  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
(2  vols.,  1845). 

Biblioorapht:  An  excellent  list  of  authorities  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  sketch  in  DNB,  xxxiv.  360-374.  and  a  Life 
is  found  in  A.  Chalmers,  Works  of  the  English  Poets,  vol. 
xiv.,  London,  1810.  Consult  also:  E.  S.  Creasy,  Memoirs 
of  CeUbraled  Etonians,  ib.  1876;  and  the  works  on  the 
history  of  the  times. 
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MAAS,  mas,  ANTHONY  JOHN:  American 
Jesuit;  b.  at  Bainkhausen,  a  village  of  Westphalia, 
Germany,  Aug.  23,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasiimi  of  Amsberg  from  1874  to  1877,  when 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  then  left  Geiv 
many  for  the  United  States,  and  after  studying  at 
Manresa,  N.  Y.,  from  1877  to  1880,  studied  phi- 
losophy at  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md., 
until  1883.  He  was  then  professor  of  classics  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  for  a  year,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Woodstock  and  studied  theology  until  1888. 
Except  for  the  year  1893-94,  spent  in  Manresa, 
Spain,  he  has  been  connected  with  Woodstock 
Ck)llege  since  1885,  where  he  has  been  professor  of 
Hebrew  since  1885,  librarian  since  1888,  professor 
of  Scripture  since  1891,  prefect  of  studies  since 
1897  and  president  since  1907.  In  addition  to  nu- 
merous minor  contributions,  he  has  written:  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Gospel  History  (St. 
Louis,  1891);  Day  in  the  Temple  (ib.,  1892);  Christ 
in  Type  and  Prophecy  (2  vols..  New  York,  1893-96); 
and  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  (Bos- 
ton, 1898),  and  has  prepared  the  fourth  edition  of 
Z.  Zitelli  Natali's  Enchiridion  ad  sacrarum  disciplir 
noTum  cuUores  accomodatum  (Baltimore,  1892). 

IIABH^LON,  ml['noV1yBn,  JEAN :  French  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  St.  Pierremont  in  Champagne  Nov. 
23,  1632;  d.  in  Paris  Dec.  27,  1707.  He  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1653,  and  was  pro- 
fessed in  the  following  year.  After  some  years 
spent  in  different  houses  of  the  order,  be  was  at 
Saint-Denis  in  1663.  and  the  next  year  at  the  ab- 


bey of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s  in  Paris,  the  literary 
headquarters  of  the  congregation,  where  he  as- 
sisted D'Achery  (see  Achery,  Jean  Luc  d*)  in  the 
compilation  of  the  last  six  voliunes  of  the  Spicile- 
gium.  In  1667  appeared  two  folio  volumes  of  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  edited  from  the  oldest  and 
best  manuscripts,  the  beginning  and  the  model  of 
the  editions  of  the  Fathers  which  the  congregation 
was  to  issue  thenceforth  in  rapid  succession.  Mabil- 
lon's  most  important  life-work,  however,  was  the 
history  of  the  Benedictine  order,  for  which  D 'Achery 
had  collected  a  mass  of  materials.  In  1668  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  the  Ada  sanctorum  ordinis  sancti 
BenedicH,  relating  to  the  sixth  century.  After  thirty- 
four  years  of  work,  nine  folio  volumes  had  appeared, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1100,  and  the  material 
for  a  tenth  was  in  shape.  On  this  foundation  Ma- 
billon  began  to  work  at  his  most  mature  production, 
the  Annates  ordinis  sancti  Benedicti  (6  vols.,  Paris, 
1703-39),  of  which  four  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished before  his  death;  the  fifth  was  published  by 
R.  Massuet  (1713),  and  the  sixth,  to  the  year  1137, 
by  E.  Mart^ne  (1739).  He  won  perhaps  even 
greater  fame  in  another  department  of  scholarship, 
owing  to  a  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  brought 
on  by  a  dissertation  of  the  BoUandist  Papebroch 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Acta  sanctorum  for 
April  (1675).  Papebroch  set  down  most  of  the 
early  documents  conveying  monastic  privileges, 
and  especially  the  Merovingian  archives  of  Saint- 
Denis,  as  forgeries.  The  Benedictines,  in  whose 
possession  most  of  these  were,  regarded  this  as  an 
attack  on  thenouBelves,  and  Mabillon  answered  it  in 
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his  De  re  diphmatica  (1681),  which  is  still  a  classic 
in  this  department,  and  as  to  Merovingian  paleog- 
raphy has  never  been  surpassed.  In  1682  Colbert, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  sent  Mabillon  to  Bur- 
gundy  to  make  a  study  of  the  archives  there  which 
concerned  the  royal  house;  and  he  made  further 
journeys  of  the  sort,  to  Germany  in  1683,  to  Italy 
in  1685-86,  publishing  some  of  his  results  in  the 
Vetera  analeda  (4  vols.,  1675-85)  and  in  Muactum 
Italtcum  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1687-«9).  He  took  part 
in  the  controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
ImUatio  Christi  between  the  Benedictines  and  the 
Augustinians  (see  Kempis,  Thomas  1,  III.)>  ^  ^ 
Animad'versiones  invindiciaa  Kempenaea  (an  answer 
to  a  book  published  by  the  Augustinian  Testelette) 
deciding  for  the  mythical  Italian  Benedictine  ab- 
bot John  Gersen.  Against  the  Trappist  De  Ranc6 
(see  Trappistb),  who  had  declar^  that  scholar- 
ship was  a  hindrance  to  monastic  perfection,  Ma- 
billon maintained,  in  his  TraiU  dee  Hitdes  moruia- 
tiques  (1691)  that  learning  was  necessary  to  mo- 
nastic cleigy  and  no  violation  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict.  Other  important  works  of  his  are  the 
De  liiurgia  GaUicana  (1685);  the  edifying  little 
book  La  Mori  chrHxenne  (1702),  and  the  Diaserton 
Ho  de  pane  eucharisticOf  azymo  etjermentalo  (1674), 
the  last  of  which  is  printed  with  other  smaller  trea- 
tises and  a  niunber  of  letters  in  the  Ouvragee  poe- 
thumes  de  Mabillon  et  de  Ruinart  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1724).  Another  portion  of  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence is  contained  in  Valery's  Correspondance 
incite  de  MabiUon  et  de  Montjaucon  avec  VlUdie 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1846);  and  a  complete  edition  of 
his  letters  is  in  preparation.       (G.  LxuBMANNf.) 

Biblioorapht:  T.  Ruinart,  Abrfgf  de  la  vie  de  .  .  .  J. 
MahiWm,  Paris,  1709;  C.  de  Malan.  HUt.  de  MabiUon  et 
de  la  eongrigation  de  St-Matur,  ib.  1843;  H.  Jadart,  Dom 
Jean  MahiUon,  Reims.  1879;  E.  de  Broglie,  MabiUon  et 
la  eocUU  de  Vabbaye  de  SL-Oermain-de^-Pria,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1888;  8.  B&umer.  J.  Mabillon,  Augsburg.  1892;  Lichten- 
berger,  ESR,  viii.  520-521. 

McALL  MISSION  (Mission  populaire  ^vangelique) : 
A  French  undenominational,  evangelistic  mission 
founded  in  Paris  in  1872  by  Robert  Whitaker 
McAll  (q.v.).  The  immediate  impulse  to  this  act 
was  the  remark  of  a  French  working  man  that  the 
French  common  people,  though  opposed  to  an  im- 
posed religion  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  were  ready 
to  hear,  if  some  one  would  teach  them  a  religion 
of  freedom  and  earnestness.  The  mission  is  ad- 
dressed, not  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  free-think- 
ers, whether  atheists  or  well  disposed  to  religion, 
but  it  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Some  converts  from  Roman  Catholicism 
have  been  made,  but  the  majority  of  the  converts 
are  from,  the  ever-increasing  class  in  France  which 
has  broken  with  all  religion. 

The  opening,  Jan.  17,  1872,  of  a  small  shop  as 
an  evangelistic  hall  in  Belleville,  the  communistic 
quarter  of  Paris,  was  the  pioneer  act  of  modem 
city  missions  in  any  coimtry.  French  Protestant 
pastors  and  church  officers  welcomed  it  and  freely 
lent  their  aid;  the  government,  still  guarding  itself 
sedulously  against  the  dangers  inherent  in  meetings 
of  working  men,  was  quick  to  perceive  that  the 
Mission  aux  ouvriera,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  tended 


to  order;  and  authorised  McAll  to  open  as  many 
halls  as  he  would.  In  1888  the  work  attained  its 
largest  number  of  haUs,  130;  forty-two  being  in 
Paris  and  its  environs,  and  the  others  in  thirty- 
three  departments,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Corsica. 
In  1906  there  were  but  fifty-eight  halls,  a  number 
of  those  formerly  worked  by  the  mission  having 
been  taken  over  by  Protestant  churches,  and  others 
closed  in  the  interest  of  better  methods.  The  work 
is  thus  far  more  extensive  than  in  the  days  of  more 
mission  halls,  in  part  owing  to  boat  work  and  itinr- 
eracy,  in  part  to  larger  and  more  varied  use  of  the 
halls. 

Sunday-schools  were  introduced  into  the  mission 
in  Jan.,  1873,  and  immediately  afterward  McAll 
took  advantage  of  the  Thursday  half-holiday  to  open 
supplementary  schools  for  religious  instruction, 
an  example  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  The  first  adult  Bible  class 
in  France  was  established  in  a  McAll  hall.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  was  introduced  into 
France  by  C.  E.  Greig,  then  in  charge  of  work 
among  the  young  in  the  mission  halls,  and,  after 
Mc All's  retirement,  the  director  of  the  mission. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  regions  where  there  are  no  Protestant 
churches  with  which  the  converts  may  unite. 

Although  the  one  purpose  of  the  mission  is  evan- 
gelization, many  agencies  contribute  to  this  end. 
The  halls  are  centers  of  temperance  and  dispen- 
sary work,  mothers'  meetings,  fraternal  societies, 
lending  libraries,  Bible  and  tract  distribution,  and 
an  extensive  domestic  visitation.  The  first  in- 
dustrial school  in  France  was  established  in  a 
McAll  hall  in  1874.  The  first  social  settlement  in 
France  was  founded  in  1899  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  mission  in  Roubaix,  and  several  others 
have  since  been  opened  elsewhere. 

In  1878,  1889,  and  1900  the  McAll  Mission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  the  French  and  the  London  Tract 
Societies,  carried  on  evangelistic  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expositions  of  these  years,  with  con- 
tinuous religious  meetings  and  an  extensive  sale 
and  distribution  of  religious  literature. 

In  1882,  desiring  to  put  the  work  upon  a  permar 
nent  basis,  McAll  formed  a  Board  (Comity  de  di- 
rection) of  French,  English,  and  American  residents 
of  Paris.  At  that  time  the  name  of  the  work  was 
changed  from  Mission  aux  ouvriers  de  Paris,  which 
it  had  hitherto  borne,  to  its  present  name,  Mission 
populaire  ^vangdique  de  France.  The  board,  how- 
ever, wishing  to  associate  the  founder's  name  with 
the  work,  voted  to  add  the  sub-title  **  The  McAll 
Mission."  The  president  of  the  board  was  a  prom- 
inent business  man  of  Paris,  Louis  Saalter. 

In  1885-88,  the  London  Seaman's  Mission  loaned 
one  of  its  boats  to  McAll  for  work  in  the  coast 
cities,  several  permanent  stations  being  the  out- 
come. One  of  these  boats,  going  up  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  aroused  an  immense  interest  there.  Sub- 
sequently two  chapel  boats,  Zre  Bon  Messager  and 
La  Bonne  NouveUe,  were  built  for  service  in  the 
inland  waterways  of  France,  and  have  carried  the 
gospel  to  many  sequestered  villages,  in  some  of 
which  permanent  work  has  been  established.    la 
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•B  they  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
calling to  Iheir  tinccslral  (uith  tlu;  scattered  ile- 
Bcendants  of  Huguenola,  for  generntiona  deatitutR 
of  religious  privileges. 

The  McAU  Mission  neither  in  vesta  money  in 
buildings  nor  founds  churches.  Its  halls  are  hired 
shops,  its  converts  are  sent  to  join  the  nearest 
church,  in  many  cases  forming  the  major  purt  of 
the  new  accessions.  Certain  of  the  converts,  mainly 
Roman  Catholics  of  advanced  age,  prefer  to  remain 
in  their  own  communion,  though  regularly  attend- 
ing the  mission  meetings.  Exceptions  to  the  rule 
not  to  establish  churches  have  been  found  neces- 
sary in  Corsica,  and  in  certain  parts  of  France 
where  no  Protestant  church  existed;  but  in  these 
-cases  tlie  converts  themselves  have  supplied  the 
lutids  for  building. 

The  mission  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  Great  Britain,  America,  Proteatorit 
Europe,  the  descendants  of  Huguenots  in  South 
Africa,  and  an  ever-increasing  amount  from  the 
Protestants  of  France.  In  1883  the  American 
McAll  Association,  numbering  in  lfK)6  sixly-one 
Auxiliaries,  was  formed  to  collect  funds  for  the 
mission,  and  similar  associations  have  since  been 
formed  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Canada. 

The  economy  with  which  this  mission  is  worked 
is  without  precedent,  duo  in  part  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  unsalaried  workers,  and  in  part  to  the 
marvelous  genius  of  its  founder  for  orgajiization. 
At  no  time  has  the  average  expet;ses  of  the  halls 
exceeded  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  including  rent, 
salaries,  running  expenses,  the  due  proportion  of 
administrative  expenses,  and  of  the  extensive  itin- 
erating and  boat  work. 

Not  being  an  elTort  to  convert  Roman  Cathollra. 
and  polemics  being  rigidly  excluded  from  the  halls, 
the  mission  has  been  wonderfully  exempt  from  op- 
position. Through  all  the  evidences  of  animosity 
to  rehgion  manifested  in  the  French  Parliament  in 
recent  years  no  opposition  to  the  mission  has  found 
expression.  In  the  early  days  some  atheists  of  t))c 
Belleville  quarter  made  an  attack  upon  it.  They 
were  frankly  answered  and  became  stanch  sup- 
porters of  the  work.  In  1898-99,  during  the  viru- 
lent anti-Protestant  campaign,  the  mission  re- 
ceived some  small  share  of  abuse,  but  it  was  so 
strongly  entrenched  in  public  confidence  that  the 
attack  fell  powerless. 

On  Jan.  17, 1892,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
inisiion  was  celebrated  with  signal  evidences  of  the 
.gratitude  of  the  community  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  Stale,  Shortly  after,  McAll  resigned  the  direction 
of  the  mission  into  the  hands  of  his  colleague,  C.  E. 
Oreig,  and  removed  to  England.  So  well  had  he 
established  the  mission  that  its  success  has  continued 
to  increase  and  its  importance  to  be  recognized. 
In  1905  the  Board  of  Direction  gave  to  Greig  a  col- 
league, S.  de  Grenier  Latour,  a  young  man  of  noble 
Huguenot  extraction,  and  created  the  office  of 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  for  America,  to 
which  they  called  Henri  Merle  d'Aubigni,  son  of  the 
historian  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  years  a  worker 
in  the  mission.  LoDiae  Seymour  Houqhton. 
BiBLlQompHT:    H.  Bonar.  T, 
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Life  and  Kork  of  Rfi:.  a.  n«pWu.  D«W»  ...  in  dm- 
TtKlion  iritt  Ihe  McAU  Miuion.  ib.  1884:  Cn/  from  llii 
iMnd  of  Call-in  and  Volloin;  Ramli  of  ttn  SJcAU  Mi- 
lion.  ib.  188T;  Mm.  L.  S.  Houghton,  Cr^iiK  ofOu"  Myi- 
ttni  "  >»  AfeAU  »i«wn  Work,  ib,  ISSl. 

HcALL,  ROBERT  WEITAKER:  English  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  the  founder  of  the  Mc.AJI  Mis- 
sion (q,v.);  b.  at  Macclesfield  (17  m.  s.  oF  Manches- 
ter), Cheshire,  Dec,  17,  1821;  d.  in  Paris  May  II, 
1893.  He  WAS  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, but  at  first  proposed  to  take  up  the  profession 
of  architecture.  Almost  at  the  outset  of  a  jiromis- 
ing  career,  however,  be  felt  liimself  drawn  lo  the 
ministry,  as  his  father  had  wished;  and  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  the  Free  College  of  Theology 
at  Whalley  Range,  near  Manchester  (1844-48),  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Sunderland.  Subsequently  he  held 
charges  at  Leicester,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Hadleigh,  bis  sermoia  everywhere  being  marked  by 
their  simplicity,  force,  and  elegance.  While  at 
Xieicester,  he  became  distinguished  as  a  street 
preacher,  and  in  all  his  pastorates  he  did  extensive 
work  in  the  villages,  where  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  enlbting  the  services  of  young  men.  In 
Aug.,  1871,  while  on  a  ten  days'  vLiit  to  France 
with  his  wife,  he  beard,  at  Paris,  the  words  of  a 
working  man  which  determined  his  future  career. 
C-onvinced  that  there  was  an  opportunity  tor  evan- 
gelistic work  in  France  among  those  who  had  aban- 
doned religious  faith,  McAll,  having  consulted 
prominent  French  Protestant  pastors,  and  having 
secured  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  hw  church 
at  Hadleigh.  returned  to  Paris,  where,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Government,  he  began  evangelistic 
work  in  the  communistic  quarter  of  Belleville  (Jan, 
17,  1872).  The  work  was  at  first  carried  on  by  the 
private  means  of  McAll  and  his  wife;  but  within  a 
year  interest  was  aroused  in  the  undertaking,  and 
contributions  came  in  generously.  In  1882,  wish- 
ing to  put  the  mission  on  a  permanent  foundation, 
McAll  formed  a  board  of  directors,  who  in  turn 
made  him  honorary  director  for  life.  This  office  be 
resigned  in  1892  and  returned  to  England  to  raise 
the  funds  which  were  urgently  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  becom- 
ing seriously  ill,  he  went  once  more  to  Paris,  where 
he  died,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors.  His 
wife,  who  died  at  Paris  May  6,  1906,  gave  her  last 
years  to  the  mission  with  a  devotion  equal  to  that  of 
her  husband.  McAU  was  the  author  of  nmety-seven 
publisheii  works,  chiefly  tracts,  many  of  which  were 
written  in  French;  and  he  also  wrote  or  translated 
fifty  hymns  for  the  Cantiiptei  populairet,  the  hymnal 
used  in  theMcAll  missions  and  by  many  other  French 
Protestants.  LouiSB  Sbyuodr  HouaaTOM. 

BlBUooRAPirc  R.  W.  McAll.  Foundrr  of  the  MrAU  JWU- 
(inn,  Parii:  a  FniO'iuinl  by  himlrlf,  a  .Sauxmir  bu  hit 
Wifi.  LoDduH,  IHBS:  lud  literature  undci  HcAll  Mission. 

MACARIUS,  mo-cft'ri-crs:  A  name  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church 
(cf.  the  DCB.  S.V.,  and  Stadler  and  Heim.  Heiligen- 
lexieon,  iv.  2-10,  where  more  than  forty  of  the 
name  are  mentioned).      The  most  noteworthy  are: 

1.  Hacorius  The  Egyptian,  colled  also  The  Elder 
or  The  Great:    Head  of  the  monks  of  the  Scctic 
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desert;  b.  in  Upper  Egypt  about  300;  d.  in  the 
Soetic  desert,  391.  He  was  won  to  the  religious 
life  at  an  early  age  by  St.  Anthony  and  when  thirty 
years  old  became  a  monk.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
presided  over  the  monastic  community  in  the 
Soetic  desert,  except  for  a  brief  period  during  which 
he  was  banished,  with  other  adherents  of  the  Ni- 
oene  Creed,  to  an  island  in  the  Nile  by  the  Emperor 
Valens.  The  day  appointed  for  his  feast  in  the 
Eastern  Church  is  Jan.  19,  while  the  Western 
Church  celebrates  it  four  days  earlier.  Certain 
monasteries  of  the  Libyan  desert  still  bear  the 
name  of  Macarius,  and  the  neighborhood  is  called 
the  Desert  of  Macarius  and  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  ancient  Scetic  district.  The  ruins  of  nu- 
merous monasteries  in  this  region  almost  confirm 
the  local  tradition  that  the  cloisters  of  Macarius 
were  equal  in  nimiber  to  the  days  of  the  year.  Al- 
though Gennadius  recognizes  as  the  only  work  of 
Macarius  a  letter  addressed  to  the  yoimger  monks, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fifty  homilies  ascribed  to  him.  The 
Apop9itheg^mata  edited  with  the  homilies  may  also 
be  genuine,  but  the  seven  so-called  OjmscuUi  ascetica 
edited  under  his  name  by  P.  Possinus  (Paris,  1683) 
are  merely  later  compilations  from  the  homilies, 
made  by  Simeon  the  Logothete,  who  is  probably 
identical  with  Simeon  Metaphrastes  (d.  950).  Ma- 
carius likewise  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of 
several  minor  writings,  including  an  Epistola  ad 
filios  Dei,  and  a  number  of  other  letters  and  prayers. 
The  teachings  of  Macarius  are  characterized  by  a 
mystical  and  spiritual  mode  of  thought  which  has 
endeared  him  to  Christian  mystics  of  all  ages,  al- 
though, on  the  other  hand,  in  his  anthropology  and 
soteriology  he  frequently  approximates  the  stand- 
point of  St.  Augustine.  Certain  passages  of  his 
homilies  assert  the  entire  depravity  of  man,  while 
others  postulate  free  will,  even  after  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  presuppose  a  tendency  toward  virtue,  or, 
in  semi-Pelagian  fashion,  ascribe  to  man  the  power 
to  attain  a  degree  of  readiness  to  receive  salvation. 

2.  Macarius  The  Younger,  or  Macarius  of  Alex- 
andria: A  somewhat  younger  contemporary  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  monk  in  the  Nitric  desert,  where 
he  died  c.  406.  He  was  an  extreme  ascetic,  and 
numerous  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  5,000  Nitric  monks  with  the  same 
success  as  had  the  elder  Macarius  in  the  Scetic  desert. 
According  to  oriental  tradition,  he  died  on  Jan.  2, 
but  he  is  also  commemorated  on  the  same  days  as 
Macarius  the  Egyptian,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
fused. In  addition  to  a  monastic  rule  and  three 
brief  apothegms,  a  homily  "  On  the  End  of  the  Souls 
of  the  Righteous  and  of  Sinners  "  is  ascribed  to  him, 
although  excellent  Vienna  manuscripts  assign  the 
latter  to  a  monk  named  Alexander.  Palladius  and 
Sozomen  also  mention  a  Macarius  the  Younger  of 
Lower  Eg3rpt,  who  lived  in  a  cell  for  more  than 
twenty-three  years  to  atone  for  a  murder  which  he 
had  committed. 

3.  Macarius  Magnes:  Probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  bishop  of  Magnesia  who,  at  the  Synod  of 
the  Oak  in  403,  brought  charges  against  Heraclides, 
bishop   of    Ephesus,    the    friend    of    Chrysostom 


(see  C^RTSOSTOM,  §  4).  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  apology  against  a  Neo-Platonic 
philosopher  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century 
discovered  at  Athens  in  1867  and  edited  by  C.  Blon« 
del  (Paris,  1876).  This  work  agrees  in  its  dogmatics 
with  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  is  valuable  on  account  of 
the  numerous  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  the 
opponent  of  Macarius.  These  fragments  are  appar- 
ently drawn  from  the  lost  "Words  against  the 
Christians"  of  Porphyry  or  from  the  "  Truth- Loving 
Words  *'  of  Hierocles.  Like  Macarius  the  Younger, 
this  Macarius  is  frequently  confused  with  Macarius 
the  Egyptian. 

4.  Macarius  of  Jerusalem:  A  bishop  who  took 
part  in  the  Council  of  Nica>a  and  also  received 
a  long  letter  from  Constantine  the  Great  with 
reference  to  the  building  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  at  Jerusalem.  Of  his  life  no  details 
are  known.  (O.  ZGcKLERf.) 

Bibliography :  1.  The  Opera  are  in  MPL,  xxxiv.  409-^822; 
a  Germ,  transl.  in  2  vols,  appeared  at  Sulzbach,  1830; 
fifty  Homilias  were  edited  by  J.  Q.  Pritiua,  Leipaic,  1698; 
and  H.  J.  Flom  issued  EpUtolce,  homiliarum  lod,  preoea, 
Cologne,  1850,  and  Zwei  Fragmente  de»  heUioen  Makariua, 
Bonn,  1866.  Consult:  J.  Stoffels,  Die  myatUche  Theolooie 
McJcariue  dee  Aegyptere  und  die  HUeaten  Ana&tze  chriUlicher 
Myatik,  Bonn,  1908;  B.  Lindner,  Symhola  hiatoria  the- 
ologiccB  myiticce:  de  Macario,  Leipsic,  1846;  T.  Ffirater, 
in  JahrbUcher  far  deutache  Theologie,  1873,  pp.  439-601; 
R.  Ldbe,  in  Kirchlichea  Jahrbuch  ftLr  Sacha.-AUerUmro, 
1900,  pp.  37-38. 

2.  The  Regula  monaatica  ascribed  to  Macarius,  a  hom- 
ily, and  three  apothegms  are  in  A.  Gallandi,  Bibliotheea 
veterum  patrum,  vol.  vii.,  14  vols.,  Venice,  1766-81.  Con- 
sult: Floss,  ut  sup.;  O.  Zdckler,  Aekeae  und  Mdnchtum, 
pp.  226-227,  247,  335,  376,  Frankfort.  1897;  O.  Barden- 
hewer,  Patroloffie,  pp.  232-233,  Freiburg,  1901. 

3.  C.  Blondel.  Mcuxirii  Maonetia  qua  auperauni^  Paria, 
1876;  L.  Schalkhausser,  Zu  den  Schriften  dea  Maeariua 
von  Magneaia,  in  TU,  1907;  L.  Duchesne,  De  Macario 
MagneU,  Paris,  1877;  W.  Mdller,  in  TLZ,  \9TJ,  no.  19; 
T.  Zahn,  in  ZKO,  iii.  460-459;  C.  J.  Naumann,  Seriptorum 
Grcecorum  .  .  .  qucB  auperaunt,  fasc.  iii.,  Leipsic,  1880; 
O.  Bardenhewer,  ut  sup.,  pp.  331-332. 

MAC  ARTHUR,  JAMES:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Southampton;  b.  at  Dawsholme,  Dum- 
bartonshire, June  6,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1868),  and  after 
being  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  in  1871  and  to  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1874,  entered  Cuddesdon  Theo- 
logical College,  where  he  studied  in  1877-78,  being 
ordered  deacon  in  1878  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  successively  curate  of  St. 
Mary's,  Redcliff,  Bristol,  in  1878-80,  rector  of 
Lamplugh,  Cumberland,  in  1880-87,  and  vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster,  in  1887-92 
and  of  All  Saints',  South  Acton,  Middlesex,  in  1892- 
1893.  He  was  also  rural  dean  of  Ealing  in  1894- 
1898,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Bombay,  a  diocese  which  he  retained  until  1903. 
He  was  acting  metropolitan  of  India  in  1902,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  translated  to  his  present 
see  of  Southampton  (suffragan  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester).  In  addition  to  charges,  addresses, 
and  sermons,  he  has  written  Christianity  and  Ir^ 
dian  Nationality  (London,  1903). 

MAC  ARTHUR,  ROBERT  STUART:  Baptist; 
b.  at  Dalesville,  P.  Q.,  July  31,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  (A.B.,  1867) 
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and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  from  whicti 
he  waa  graduated  in  1S70,  Siuce  the  latter  year  lie 
has  been  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  t'hurch,  New 
York  City.  He  was  for  many  years  a  correspond- 
ent of  The  Chicago  Standard,  and  waa  long  con- 
nected editorially  with  The  Christian  Inquirer  and 
The  Baptist  Quarterly  Review.  In  addition  to  com- 
piling a.  number  of  hymnals,  of  which  the  moat  im- 
portant is  the  Calvary  Selection  of  Hymra  and 
SpiritiaU  Songi  (in  collaboration  with  C.  S.  Robin- 
son: New  Vork,  1879)  and  Laudea  Domini  (in 
collaboration  with  C.  S.  Robinson;  1889),  be  has 
written  Cahvry  Ptdpit  (New  York.  1890);  Dimne 
Baltatrades  (Chicago,  1892);  Quick  Truths  inQuainl 
TerU  (2  series,  1895-1907);  The  Attractive  Christ, 
and  other  Sermons  (Philadelphia.  1S98);  Current 
Questions /or  Thinking  Men  (1898);  BiUe  Difficul- 
ties and  Ihfir  AUeoiative  Interpretations  (New  York, 
1899):  Cdestiat  Lamp  (Philadelphia,  1899);  Old 
Book  and  Old  Faith  (New  York,  1899);  Round  the 
World  (Philadelphia,  1899);  The  Land  and  the  Book 
(1900);  The  Questions  of  the  Centuries  (Cleveland, 
1905) ;  Advent,  Christmas,  New  Year,  Easter,  and 
Other  Sermons  (1908) ;  and  The  Chrietian  Reign,  and 
Other  Sermons  (1909). 

McAm.ET,CATHARIHE  ELIZABETH:  Founder 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  b.  at  Gormanstown  House, 
near  Dublin,  Irelaad,  Sept.  29,  1787;  d.  at  Dublin 
Nov,  11,1841.  She  waa  born  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  but,  having  been  left  an  orphan,  was  brought 
up  in  a  Protestant  family.  At  the  age  of  eight«en 
she  waa  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CaJlahan  of  Coo- 
loek  House  (north of  Dublin),  whom  she  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan in  1822  she  inherited  his  forttme.  She  now 
erected  in  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  the  House 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy,  which  was  completed 
in  1827.  She  and  two  companions  then  underwent 
the  novitiate  in  the  Presentation  convent  of  George's 
Hill,  Dublin.  They  returned  to  Baggot  Street  in 
Dec.,  1830,  and  in  Jan.,  1831,  gave  the  religious 
dress  to  six  sisters  who  had  been  in  charge  during 
their  absence.  Thus  waa  founded  the  order  of 
Sistera  of  Mercy  (aee  Mercy,  Sistebs  o*-). 

BiBUoaaArKv:  Lift  of  Catharine  McA-uUi/.  Nen  York. 
1866;  Dublin  Review.  Msreh,  1M7.  pp.  1-2B;  OjVB, 
miv.  420-421. 

HcAULEY,  JEREIHAH:  Methodist  missionary; 
b,  in  Kerry,  Ireland,  about  1839;  d.  in  New  York 
Sept.  18,  1884.  He  had  no  schooling  and  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old  emigrated  to  America.  There 
be  assisted  his  sister's  husband  in  his  business  in 
New  York,  but  soon,  falling  in  with  evil  compan- 
ions, he  left  his  home  and  became  a  river  thief. 
When  only  nineteen  years  old  he  was  arrested  for 
highway  robbery  and  although  innocent  of  the 
charge  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  Gfteen  years' 
imprisonment  at  Sing  Sing  (Jan.,  1857).  While  in 
prison  he  was  converted,  largely  through  the  me- 
dium of  Orville  Gardner,  a  fellow  convict,  and  he 
himself  converted  many  others  in  the  prison. 
Governor  Dii,  after  proof  waa  laid  before  him  of 
UcAuley's  innocence  of  the  charge  against  him, 
pardoned  him  (Mar.  8,  1SS4).  On  leaving  prison 
be  had  no  friends  to  help  him  lead  an  honest  life, 


and  relapsed  into  his  old  ways.  In  1872  he  found 
Christian  friends  who  assisted  him,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  he  opened  at  31(1  Water  Street  a  "  Help- 
ing Hand  for  Men,"  where  he  did  a  great  amount 
of  good  and  saved  many  a  man  from  evil  courses. 
In  1876  the  old  building  was  replaced  by  a  belter 
one,  and  the  mission  wan  incorporated  as  the  Mo- 
Auley  Water  Street  Mis-iion.  In  1882  he  began 
another  mission  on  Thirty-second  Street,  near  Sixth 
Avenue,  where  he  labored  until  his  death.  Him- 
self an  ex-convict,  he  knew  the  luirdships  and 
temptations  of  such  men  and  therefore  could  aid 
and  save  them  far  better  than  many  a  man  who 
had  not  hod  his  experience. 

BiBnoaBiPHT:  R.  M.  Ollnrd.  Jrrn,  McAuUu:  hit  Life  and 
a-ork.  Nfw  York,  IKS5;  H.  CunDbcll.  Tlir  PrMmt  of  Ike 
Poi^:  Rtcord  of  quiet  Work  in  unquiet  Place*,  iii.  1SS2; 
Jerry  McAulcy.  an  ApotOe  la  IA<  La<  SIh  nl.,  Lb..  1903 

UcBEE,  SILAS:  Protestant  Episcopal  layman; 
b.  at  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  Nov.  14,  1853.  He  waa 
educat4Ml  at  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  187G.  Since 
1896  he  has  been  editor  of  The  Churchman  (New 
York).  He  is  a  memlter  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Prayer  Book  Society  in  America,  and  in  the- 
ology describes  himself  bji  "  a  Catholic  (in  its  real 
and  not  sectarian  sense)  Chllrehman." 

UACBRIDE,  JOHN  DAVID:  English  orientaliNt; 
b.  at  Plympton  (5  m.  n.n.e.  of  Plymouth),  Devon- 
shire, June  28,  1778;  d.  at  Oxford  Jan.  24,  1868. 
He  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxfortl  (B.A.,  1789; 
M.A.,  1802),  wher«  he  received  a  fellowsliip  in  1800, 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Magdalen 
Hall  and  lord  almoner's  reader  in  Arabic.  Tliese 
positions  he  held  till  his  death.  Though  lie  was  a 
layman,  he  frequently  lectured  on  theology.  His 
principal  work  was  The  Mohammedan  Religion  Ei- 
plained  (London,  1857),  He  also  published  Lee~ 
tures  Explanatory  of  the  Diaiessaron  (2  vols,,  Ox- 
ford, 1835);  Diatesaaran,  or  the  History  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  compiUd/rom  the  Four  Gospels  (1837); 
Lectures  on  the  Articles  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  (1853);  The  Syrian  Church  in 
India  (1856);  and  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  on  the  Epistles  (1858), 
Bibliduiuphy:  D.\B.  »xiv.  420-130, 

HcBtnUlEY,  ROBERT  ROSS:  General  secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation; b.  at  Castleblayney  (12  m.  s.e,  of  Monnghan), 
County  Monagban,  Ireland,  Mar,  31,  1837;  d.  at 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  1898.  He  waa  the 
son  of  a  physician  of  repute.  When  seventeen  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  learned  the  hatter's 
trade.  Eight  years  later  he  became  "Ubrarian"  of 
the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  then  occupying  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  at  659  Broadway.  Here  he  was 
associated  with  a  group  of  young  men  who  later 
became  leading  business  men  in  the  city,  and  to- 
gether they  were  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
organization  till  in  Dec.,  1869,  its  first  building,  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  costing 
with  site  $487,000,  was  completed  and  occupied. 
The  following  figures  briefly  contrast  the  work  at 
the  time  he  took  charge  of  it  and  near  the  end  of 
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his  secretaryship:  In  1862:  150  members,  two 
small  rented  rooms,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$1,700;  in  1897:  7,309  membership,  work  con- 
ducted at  fifteen  points,  nine  buildings  valued  at 
$2,000,000,  annual  budget  $175,000. 

McBumey  was  for  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  International  Committee;  and  as 
its  corresponding  member  he  in  1866  called  the  first 
New  York  State  convention  which  he  for  three  years 
served  as  president.  He  was  seven  times  a  dele- 
gate to  the  triennial  World's  Conference,  held  in 
Europe;  in  1871  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  till 
his  death  was  a  leader  of  the  Association  of  General 
Secretaries  of  North  America.  He  was  active  out- 
side of  the  association;  he  was  a  lifelong  member 
and  for  many  years  an  official  of  St.  Paul's  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;  from  1867  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Besides  these  activities,  he  was  an  ac- 
tive participant  and  director  in  many  enterprises 
and  institutions  directed  to  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious ends.  He  was  not  a  college  graduate,  but 
he  read  widely  and  carefully.  He  was  a  close 
student  of  the  Bible  and  a  successful  teacher.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  America,  visited  Europe 
many  times,  and  made  a  tour  of  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  sturdy  Scotch 
character,  strong  common  sense,  energy,  tact,  and 
executive  ability,  with  an  integrity  and  conscien- 
tiousness that  were  never  questioned.  He  was 
above  all  a  lover  of  young  men  and  his  large- 
hearted  and  practical  sympathy  never  failed.  Per- 
haps no  other  man  in  his  generation  touched  and 
helped  so  many  young  men.      Richard  C.  Morse. 

Bibliooraphy:   L.  L.  Doggett,  Life  of  Robert  R.  McBumey^ 
Qeveland.  O..  1902. 

McCABE,  CHARLES  CARDWELL:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop,  better  known  as  Chaplain  Mc- 
Cabe;  b.  at  Athens,  O.,  Oct.  11,  1836;  d.  in  New 
York  City  Dec.  19,  1906.  He  entered  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  O.,  in  1854,  but  did 
not  complete  the  course,  which  he  frequently  in- 
terrupted to  do  evangelistic  work.  His  health  gave 
way  and  on  his  recovery  he  taught  the  high  school 
at  Ironton,  O.,  1858-60.  He  joined  the  Ohio  con- 
ference and  was  ordained  deacon  Sept.  23,  1860, 
and  appointed  to  Putnam,  since  incorporated  into 
the  city  of  Zanesville,  O.  He  pleaded  the  Union 
cause  so  vigorously  and  successfully  that  it  was 
largely  owing  to  him  that  the  122d  regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteers  was  raised.  He  was  ordained 
elder  at  Zanesville  Sept.  7,  1862,  and  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  regiment  on  Oct.  8,  1862.  He 
proved  himself  efficient;  indeed  has  been  styled 
'*  the  most  popular  and  distinguished  chaplain  " 
in  the  volunteer  army.  He  was  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  called  **  chaplain,"  whatever  other  desig- 
nation his  office  entitled  him  to.  On  June  16, 
1863,  he  was  captured  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  sent  by  Major  General  J.  A. 
Early  to  Libby  Prison,  Richmond.  He  did  much 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  confinement,  showed  him- 
self indefatigable  in  getting  up  entertainments,  a 
son  of  consolation  to  the  downcast,  and  ardent  in 
impressing  religious  truth  upon  his  associates.   But 


on  Sept.  25  he  came  down  with  typhoid  fever  and 
was  very  ill.  In  October  he  was  exchanged  and 
allowed  to  leave  the  prison.  He  resigned  his  chap- 
laincy, Jan.  8,  1864,  received  his  commission  as  a 
delegate  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission 
(Mar.  29,  1864)  and  was  one  of  its  most  active 
members.  "  Whether  pleading  for  money  through- 
out the  North  or  singing  (he  had  a  remarkable  gift 
of  song)  and  preaching  to  the  soldiers  in  Southern 
camps,  he  was  equally  happy  and  successful."  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  (Sept.,  1865) 
to  Spencer  Chapel  in  Portsmouth,  O.,  and  had  a 
series  of  revivals  until  he  left  it  to  be  centenary 
agent  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1866.  He 
exhibited  great  ability  as  a  money-raiser  and  was 
continuously  employed  by  his  denomination  for 
this  purpose.  In  1868  he  was  elected  financial 
agent  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  in  1872  the 
title  was  dropped  and  he  was  elected  assistant  cor- 
responding secretary.  In  1884  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  missionary  society  of  his  church.  He 
stirred  great  enthusiasm  by  proposing  that  the  so- 
ciety should  raise  a  million  dollars  for  missions,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  in  1885.  Unsuccessful  in  the  first 
effort,  although  nearly  $96,000  advance  had  been 
made,  he  renewed  the  effort  and  reached  his  point 
in  1887.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  bishop.  To 
this  office  he  brought  his  great  popularity  and  tire- 
less energy,  his  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  Evangelical 
fervor.  He  did  noteworthy  service  in  Mexico  and 
South  America  in  1899-1902.  In  Dec,  1902,  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  American  University. 
But  under  this  accumulation  of  duties  and  under 
the  strain  of  trying  to  finance  his  gigantic  schemes 
he  sank  and  died  of  apoplexy.  He  was  able  to 
raise  large  sums  by  his  lecture,  frequently  repeated 
and  yet  never  wholly  repeated,  "  The  Bright  Side 
of  Life  in  Libby  Prison." 
Biblioorapht:  F.  M.  Bristol,  The  Life  of  Chaplain  McCabe, 

New  York,  1908  (it  contains  a  summary  of  the  famous 

lecture). 

M'CABE,  JOSEPH:  English  ex-Franciscan;  b. 
at  Macclesfield  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Manchester),  Chesh- 
ire, Nov.  11,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Francis'  College,  Manchester  (1883-84),  Holy 
Trinity,  Killamey  (1884-85),  St.  Anthony's,  Lon- 
don (1885-91),  and  the  University  of  Louvain 
(1893-94).  In  1891  he  was  ordained  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  and  appointed  professor 
of  scholastic  philosophy  at  St.  Anthony's  College, 
London,  where  he  taught  in  1891-93  and  1894-96. 
In  1895-96  he  was  rector  of  St.  Bemardine's  Col- 
lege, Buckingham,  but  in  the  latter  year  aban- 
doned the  Church  on  account  of  his  adoption  of 
agnostic  views,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a 
private  secretary,  lecturer,  joumaUst,  and  author. 
Besides  translating  E.  Haeckel's  Riddle  of  the  Uni- 
verse (London,  1900);  Wonders  of  Life  (1904); 
Evoltdion  of  Man  (1905);  and  Last  Words  on  Evo- 
lution (1906);  F.  K.  C.  Btichner's  Last  Words 
on  Materialism  (1901);  and  W.  B6lsche's  Haeckd 
(1906),  he  has  written  From  Rome  to  Rationalism 
(London,  1896) ;  Modem  Rationalism  (IS97);  Twelve 
Years  in  a  Monastery  (1897);  Life  in  a  modem 
Monastery  (1S9S);  Can  we  Disarm?  (IS99);  The  Re- 
liffion  of  the  Ttoentieth  Century  (1899);  Peter  Ab^- 
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lard  (1901);  Saint  Augustine  and  his  Age  (1902); 
Haeckd*s  Critics  answered  ( 1905) ;  Religion  of  Woman 
(1905);  The  Origin  of  Ufe  (1906);  Secular  Ed- 
ucation (1906);  Talleyrand  (1906);  The  Bible  in 
Europe;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Contribution  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  to  Civilisation  (1907) ;  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  Jacob  Hclyodke  (2  vols.,  1908);  and  The 
Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1909). 

MACCABEES.    See  Hasmoneans. 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF:  See  Apocrypha, 
A,  IV.,  9-11. 

MACCABEES,  FESTIVAL  OF  THE:  The  celebra- 
tion on  Aug.  1  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  seven 
brothers  and  of  their  mother  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (cf.  II  Mace.  vii.).  The  festival  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century. 

Biblioorapht:    H.  Waoe,  The  Apocrypha,  ii.  689  aqq.,  in 
"  Speakers  CommeDtary,"  London,  1888. 

MacCARTHY,  WELBORE:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Grantham;  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Apr.  11, 
1840.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  St.  Aidan's  Theological  College,  Birkenhead,  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  ordained  priest  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  successively  curate 
of  Preston-Patrick,  Westmoreland  (1867-68),  Ulver- 
ston  (1868-71),  Christ  Church,  Battersea  (1871-72), 
and  Balham,  Surrey  (1872-73).  He  then  went  to 
India,  where  he  was  chaplain  at  Jhansi,  Northwest- 
em  Provinces  (1874-75),  Rangoon,  Burma  (1875- 
1877),  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Calcutta  (1877-«2  and 
1889-98),  Mussooree  (1882-^4),  Meerut  (1884-85), 
Shahjahanpur  (1885^7;  all  three  in  the  North- 
western  Provinces),  and  Lucknow  (1888-89).  He 
was  likewise  commissary  to  the  bishop  of  Calcutta 
in  1879-82  and  1891-98,  as  well  as  acting  archdeacon 
of  Calcutta  in  1891-92  and  archdeacon  in  1892-98. 
Returning  to  England  in  1898,  he  was  rector  of 
AshweU  in  1898-1901  and  vicar  of  Gainsborough  in 
1901-05,  besides  being  assistant  chaplain  of  St. 
Geoi^'s,  Cannes,  France,  in  1900-05,  and  rural 
dean  of  Corringham  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln 
in  1901-1905.  In  1905  he  became  vicar  of 
Grantham,  and  in  the  same  year  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Grantham  (sufifragan  to  the  bishop 
of   Lincoln). 

McCAUL,  ALEXANDER:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  16,  1799;  d.  at  London 
Nov.  13,  1863.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A..  1819),  and  in  1821  went  to  Warsaw, 
Poland,  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  At  the 
close  of  1822  he  returned  to  England,  took  orders 
and  became  curate  of  Huntley,  near  Gloucester, 
but  on  his  marriage  in  1823  he  returned  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  lived  as  head  of  the  Jewish  mission  and 
English  chaplain  till  1830.  Settling  in  London  he 
continued  to  cooperate  with  the  London  Society, 
which  in  1840  made  him  principal  of  the  Hebrew 
college  in  London.  In  1841  he  was  given  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  literature  in 
King's  College,  London,  to  which  the  chair  of  di- 
vinity was  added  in  1846.  He  became  rector  of 
St.  James's  in  1843,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in 


1845,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus,  St. 
Margaret,  and  St.  Michael  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  in 
1850.  On  the  revival  of  Convocation  in  1852  he 
was  elected  proctor  for  the  London  clergy,  whom 
he  represented  till  his  death.  He  published  a  large 
number  of  single  sermons  and  pamphlets,  but  his 
principal  works  are  two  series  of  Warburtonian  lec- 
tures: Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  (London,  1846) 
and  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (1852).  He  wrote 
also  Rationalism  and  the  Divine  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  (1850);  Notes  on  the  First  Chapter  of 
Genesis  (1861);  Testimonies  to  the  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1862),  and  An  Examination 
of  Bishop  Colenso's  Difficulties  with  Regard  to  the 
Pentateuch  (2  parts,  1863-64). 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  B.  McCaul.  A  Memorial  Sketch  of  .  .  , 
Alexander  McCaul,  Oxford,  1863;  DNB,  xxxv.  1-2. 

McCHEYNE,  mak-sh^,  ROBERT  MXTRRAY: 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Edinburgh  May  21, 
1813;  d.  at  Dundee  Mar.  25,  1843.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  talent,  being  awarded  a 
prize  by  Professor  John  Wilson  ("  Christopher 
North  ")  for  a  poem  on  The  Covenanters.  In  1831 
he  took  up  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  university  under  Thomas  Chalmers  and 
David  Welsh,  and  on  Nov!  7,  1835,  he  began  his 
ministerial  labors  at  Larbert,  near  Falkirk,  as  as- 
sistant to  John  Bonar.  On  Nov.  24,  1836,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Dundee,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1839  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  sent  to  Palestine 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  collect  information  respecting  the  Jews.  On  his 
return  he  entered  upon  a  successful  evangelistic 
campaign,  first  at  Dundee,  then  at  other  places  in 
Scotland  and  northern  England.  In  the  contro- 
versy that  finally  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  he  took  very  decided  ground  on  the 
non-intrusion  side.  McCheyne  was  a  fine  example 
of  the  true  Gospel  preacher.  Long  after  his  death 
he  was  constantly  referred  to  as  '^  the  saintly  Mc- 
Cheyne." His  principal  works  are.  Narrative  of  a 
Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  .  ,  .  in  1839  (in  col- 
laboration with  A.  A.  Bonar;  Edinburgh,  1842); 
Expositions  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia  (Dundee,  1843);  The  Eternal  Inheritance  .  .  . 
two  Discourses  (1843);  Memoirs  and  Remains  (ed.  A. 
A.  Bonar,  Edinburgh,  1843,  and  often;  new  ed., 
1897);  and  Additional  Remains^  Sermons,  and  Lec- 
tures (1844).  The  Remains,  which  have  done  much 
to  perpetuate  McCheyne's  memory,  consist  of  ser- 
mons, fugitive  pieces,  and  hymns,  including  the 
popular  "  When  this  passing  world  is  done." 

Bibuoorapry:  The  principal  work  is  the  Memoir  and  Re- 
maina  by  A.  A.  Bonar,  ut  sup.,  abridged  ed.,  Edinburgh, 
1805.  Consult  further  the  short  Life  by  J.  L.  Watson, 
London,  1881;  DNB,  xxxv.  3. 

MACCm,  ma"ch!,  LUIGI:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Vi- 
terbo  (42  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  Italy,  Mar.  3,  1832; 
d.  at  Rome  Mar.  29,  1907.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  1859,  and  was  soon  appointed 
privy  chamberlain  by  Pius  IX.  After  being  made 
domestic  prelate,  vice-president  of  the  hospice  for 
the  poor  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and  an  incum- 
bent of  other  offices,  he  was  appointed,  in  1875, 
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nuBsbro  di  camera,  an  office  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
by  Leo  XIII.  In  1886  he  became  major  domo  and 
prefect  of  the  apostolic  ptalaces,  and  in  the  former 
capacity  successfully  carried  out  the  jubilee  of  the 
Pope's  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  In  1889  he  was 
created  cardinal-deacon  of  Santa  Maria  in  Aquiro, 
and  after  1896  was  cardinal-deacon  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Via  Lata.  Although  not  a  bishop,  the  cardinal 
was  made  abbot  in  commendam  of  Saii  Benedetto  di 
Subiaco  in  1890,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Briefs  and  great  chancellor  of  all  papal 
orders  of  knights,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Council,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  and 
Indulgences. 

McCLELLAN,  JOHN  BROWN:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Mar.  7,  1836.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1858;  M.A.,  1861).  He  was  fellow  of  his  college 
(1859-61).  Ordained  deacon  in  1860,  and  priest 
in  1861,  he  was  vicar  of  Bottisham,  Cambridge- 
shire (1861-80);  and  rural  dean  of  first  division  of 
Camp's  deanery  (1871-77).  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 
at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire.  He  is  the  author 
of:  Fourth  Ntcene  Canon  and  the  Election  and  Con- 
aecration  of  Bishops  (London,  1870);  and  The  New 
Testament:  A  New  Translation  (only  one  vol.  pub- 
lished; 1875). 

McCLINTOCS;  JOHN:  Methodist  Episcopalian; 
b.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  27,  1814;  d.  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  Mar.  4,  1870.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835  and  was  re- 
ceived as  a  traveling  preacher  in  the  New  Jersey 
Annual  Conference  the  same  year.  From  1836  to 
1848  he  taught  in  Dickinson  Cx>llege,  Carlisle,  Penn., 
holding  the  chair  of  mathematics  1836-40,  and  that 
of  Greek  and  Latin  1840-48.  He  was  then  editor 
of  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  1848-56.  In 
1857  he  went  to  England  as  a  delegate  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Conference.  He  was  pastor  of  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Church,  New  York,  1857-60,  and 
pastor  of  the  American  Chapel,  Paris,  1860-64. 
During  the  Civil  War  in  America  his  pen  was  con- 
stantly active  in  the  interest  of  the  Union  cause. 
In  1864  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Paul's,  but  ill  health 
forced  him  to  resign  a  year  later.  From  1867  till 
his  death  he  was  president  of  the  newly  established 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.  He 
was  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preacher  and  one 
of  the  best  scholars  that  his  denomination  has  pro- 
duced. In  addition  to  a  popular  series  of  Greek 
and  Latin  text-books  and  niunerous  articles  in  peri- 
odicals, he  published  Analysis  of  Watson*s  Theo- 
logical Institutes  (New  York,  1842;  a  translation  of 
Neander's  Life  of  Christ  (1847);  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Methodist  Ministers  (1852);  The  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Pope  (1853);  and  a  translation  of  Bungener's 
History  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent  (1855).  His  most 
important  work,  however,  was  the  Cydopcedia  of 
BMical,  Theolofficalf  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature  (10 
vols,  and  Supplement  2  vols..  New  York,  1867-^7). 
In  collaboration  with  James  Strong  he  began  to  col- 
lect materials  for  this  work  as  early  as  1853,  but  lived 
to  see  only  three  volumes  through  the  press.  After 
death  there  appeared  Living  Words  (1870),  a 


volume  of  sermons;  and  Lectures  on  Theoloffical  En- 

cydopcedia  and  Methodology  (1873). 

Bibuographt:   G.  R.  Crooki),  Life  and  Letten  of  Rev.  John 
McCUrUock,  New  York.  1876. 

McCLOSKEY,  JOHN:  American  cardinal;  b. 
in  Brooklyn  Mar.  20,  1810;  d.  in  New  York  Oct. 
10,  1885.  He  studied  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg,  Md.,  was  ordained  priest  in 
1834,  and  then  pursued  postgraduate  studies  in 
theology  at  the  Roman  College.  Returning  to 
America  in  1837  he  was  assigned  for  parish  duty  to 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  New  York  City.  When  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham,  was  opened  in  1841  he 
was  appointed  its  first  president,  but  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  returned  to  his  parish  work  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's. In  1844  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Hughes  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  being 
made  titular  bishop  of  Axiere,  in  partHms  infidel- 
turn.  He  was  consecrated  Mar.  10,  and  though  as- 
sisting the  bishop  in  his  episcopal  functions,  he  re- 
tained his  position  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  parish. 
In  1847  he  was  transferred  from  New  York  to  be- 
come the  first  bishop  of  the  newly  erected  diocese 
of  Albany,  and  this  post  he  filled  during  the  ensu- 
ing seventeen  years.  The  new  diocese  included 
nearly  all  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  throughout  this  vast 
territory  Roman  Catholics  were  relatively  few  and 
without  resources;  there  were  in  all  only  about 
forty  churches  and  many  of  these  were  without 
priests.  During  his  administration  conditions  were 
greatly  improved  and  much  was  done  by  way  of 
organization  and  development.  Thus  in  Albany 
he  built  the  fine  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  was  dedicated  in  1852;  new  par- 
ishes were  established  in  great  niunbers  throughout 
the  diocese;  many  schools  and  homes  were  erected, 
and  in  1864  St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary  for 
the  training  of  ecclesiastical  students  was  opened 
in  Troy.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Archbishop  Hughes  in  the  met- 
ropolitan see  of  New  York.  In  this  capacity  he 
attended  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. In  1875  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Pius  DC 
with  the  title  of  Sancta  Maria  supra  Minervam, 
On  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  in  1878  he  left  for  Rome 
in  order  to  attend  the  conclave  in  which  Leo  XIII. 
was  elected,  but  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  He  had  a  dLstinguished  career  as  a 
churchman,  having  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  New  York  during  that  period.  He  was 
a  prelate  of  more  than  ordinary  scholarship,  and 
though  mild  and  gentle  in  character,  he  possessed 
the  firmness  necessary  to  the  leader,  together  with 
great  executive  ability  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  G.  Shea.  Hiet.  of  Oie  CathoUe  Chutdi 
tnthin  the  LimiU  of  the  United  Statee,  vol.  iv.,  pamriin. 
New  York,  1892;  Livee  cf  the  CUrgy  of  New  York  wnd 
Brooklyn,  ib.  1874. 

McCLURE,  JAMES  GORE  KING:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  YaJe  (A.B.,  1870)  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1873.    He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyte- 
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Han  rainifitry  in  18T4,  and  from  that  year  unlil 
l67a  was  pastor  at  New  Scotland,  N.  Y.,  after 
which  be  traveled  in  Europe  for  two  years.  He 
waa  then  pastor  at  Lake  Forest,  IL,,  until  1905, 
and  also  president  of  Lake  Forest  University  from 
1897  until  hia  resignation  in  1901.  Since  1905  he 
has  been  president  of  McCormick  Theological  Sero- 
inury.  Ho  was  also  president  ot  the  College  Board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1903-04.  He  has  written:  PotsilnlHus 
(ChicQ^,  1896);  The  Man  who  Wanted  to  Help 
<I897);  The  Great  Appeal  (1898)i  Environment 
<1899);  For  Hearts  thai  Hope  (1900);  A  mighty 
Means  of  Usefulness  (1901);  Liring  for  the  Bfst 
(1903);  The  Gromng  Pattor  (1904);  LoijaUy  the 
Soul  of  Religion  (1905);  and  Supreme  Things 
(sermons;  1908). 

HcCLYHOHT,  JAHES  ALEXAHDER:  Church 
ot  Scotland;  b.  at  Girvan  (17  m.  s.w.  of  Ayr), 
Ayrshire,  May  26,  1848.  He  vas  educated  at  the 
wniveraities  of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1S67;  B,D.,  1870) 
Bnd  Tiibingcn,  and  was  assbtant  in  Dundee  Parish 
Church  from  1871  to  1874.  Since  the  latter  year 
he  has  been  minister  of  Holbum  Parish,  Aberdeen, 
as  well  as  chaplain  to  the  Gordon  Highlanders.  He 
Was  examiner  in  Hebrew  in  Aberdeen  University 
in  1894  and  in  Hebrew  and  Biblical  criticism  in 
190e-0S,  and  is  also  convener  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Aberdeen  Synod  and  a  member  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
theology  he  describes  himself  aa  an  "  Evangelical 
Broad  Churchman."  Besides  hia  work  as  joint  edi- 
tor (with  A.  H.  Charterifi)  of  the  Guild  Text-Books 
(Edinburgh,  1890  sqq.)  and  the  Guild  Library 
(London,  1895  sqq.),  he  has  translated  J.  T.  Beck's 
PaatoraHekren  des  Neuen  TeslamerUeii  (Guiersloh, 
1880)  under  the  title  Pastoral  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament  (in  collabomtion  with  T.  Nicol;  Edin- 
burgh, 1885);  and  has  written  The  Nem  Testament 
and  Ha  WrUers  (1892);  St.  John's  Gospel  in  The 
Century  Bible  (1901);   and  Greece  (London,  190G). 

McCOOK,  HEBRY  CHRISTOPHER;  Presbyter- 
ian; b.  at  New  Lisbon,  O.,  July  3,  1837.  He  was 
feJucated  at  Jefferson  College  (B.A.,  1859)  and  at 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Pa.  (1859-61).  He  was  first  lieutenant,  and 
afterward  chapbin,  in  the  Forty-firat  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers.  He  has  held  pastorates  at 
Clinton,  HI.  (1801-63);  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (186J-69); 
and  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1869-1902;  since  1903, 
pastor  emeritus).  He  has  written:  Object  anrl 
Outline  Teaching:  Guide  Book  for  Sunday  School 
IVorkers  (St.  Louia,  1871);  Teacher's  Commentary  on 
Gospel  Narrative  of  Last  Year  of  our  Lord's  Ministry 
(Philadelphia,  1671);  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Tercentenary  Book  (of  the  Heidelbei^  (Catechism; 
1863);  NatunU  History  of  Uie  Agrictdtural  Ant  of 
T'JO*  (1879);  Honey  Ants  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
and  Ike  Occident  Anlt  of  the  American  Plains  (1881); 
Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm:  Leaves  from  the  Nole- 
Book  of  a  Natumlia  (New  York.  1885  [1884]): 
Women  Friends  of  Jesua  (1886  [18S5J);  Gospel  in 
Nature  (Philadelphia,  1886);  American  Spiders,  and 
Uieir  Spinning  Work  (3  vols,,  1890-93);  Old  Farm 
Fairies  (1895);    The  Latimers:   Tale  ^  the  Western 


lns„rTtrHan  of  1794  (1898  [1897]);  Marlial  Graits 
of  oar  Fallen  Hemes  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  (1899); 
The  Senator:  a  Threnody  (190S);  Nature's  Crafts- 
men; Popular  Studies  of  Anls  ami  other  Iruects  (Now 
York,  1907);  and  Anl  CommunUies  (1909). 

HcCORMICK,  JOHN  KEWTON:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  western  Michigan; 
b.  at  Richmond,  Va..  Feb.  1 ,  18C3.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va.  (A.B.,  1883) 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1886-88).  From 
1883  to  1893  he  was  a  MethodUt  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, but  entering  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chunsh 
be  was  reclor  sHCCOSsively  of  St.  Paul's,  Suffolk, 
Va.,  1893  lo  1895,  of  St.  Luke's,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1895, 
and  of  St.  Mark's,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1898.  In 
1906  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  west- 
em  Michigan.  He  has  written:  Distinctii-e  Marks 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  (Milwaukee,  1902);  The 
Litany  and  the  Life  (1904);  and  Pain  and  Sympathy 
(1907). 

McCOSH,  JAMES:  Presbyterian  divine  and 
educator;  b.  at  Carskcoeh  (36  m.  s.s.w.  of  Glas- 
gow), a  fann  in  tlw  pari.'sh  of  Straiton,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  Apr.  1,  1811;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
16,  1894.  He  was  destined  at  an  early  age  for  the 
ministry  by  liis  father,  who  put  him  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  pious  man,  one  Quentin  Smith.  In  1824 
he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1829 
he  removed  to  the  University  ot  Edinbui^h  (M.A., 
1834),  where  he  studied  divinity  under  Chalmers. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Ayr  in  1834 
and  was  settled  first  in  Arbroath,  a  parish  of  sailors 
and  artisans,  but  in  1838  he  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Brechin,  Forfarshire.  At  the  disruption  of  1843 
be  entered  the  Free  Church  and  became  superin- 
tendent of  a  mountainous  district  in  Forfarshire. 
In  m:ia  he  was  called  to  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
as  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  There  he 
not  only  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
but  also  interested  himself  in  Evangelical  work 
in  Smithfield,  establishing  a  church  and  founding 
schools.  He  took  great  interest  in  Irish  affairs 
and  was  a  firm  advocate  of  the  national  system  of 
fichools.  He  desired  the  abolition  of  the  Reyium 
Donum,  yet  he  suggested  a  eustentation  fund,  as 
he  had  done  before  in  Scotland.  In  the  sunaner  ot 
1858  he  traveled  in  Germany;  and  in  1S66  he  made 
a  journey  to  the  United  States,  investigating  chiefly 
the  system  of  education  in  use  here.  In  May,  1868, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Princeton,  wluch  position  he  retained  until  his 
resignation  in  1888.  HcCosh  was  one  of  Prince- 
ton's most  influential  presidents;  he  introduced, 
but  with  more  restrictions  than  at  Harvard  and  at 
Yale,  the  elective  system.  He  was  a  firm,  although 
kind,  disciplinarian.  After  his  resignation  he  still 
showed  interest  in  the  college,  continuing  his  lectures 
there  on  philosophy  for  two  years.  As  a  philosopher 
McCosh  takes  a  high  rank;  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  realism  and  stronglyoppoeed  both  to  idealism  and 
lo  materialism.  He  always  strove  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  from  the  start  giving  his  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  showing  how  it  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  Gospel  teachings,  in  which  he 
was  always  a  firm  believer.     Of  his  voluminous 
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works  the  more  important  are :  The  Method  of  Divine 
Government^  Physical  and  Moral  (Edinburgh,  1850); 
Typical  Forma  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation  (1855), 
in  collaboration  with  G.  Dickie;  The  Intuitions  of 
the  Mindf  Inductively  Investigated  (London,  1860); 
The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural  (Cam- 
bridge, 1862);  A  Defense  of  Fundamental  Truth; 
being  an  Examination  of  Mr,  J.  S.  Mill^s  Philoso- 
phy (London,  1866);  The  Laws  of  Discursive 
Thought  (1870);  Christianity  and  Positivism  (New 
York.  1871);  The  ScoUish  Philosophy,  Biograph- 
ical, Expository,  Critical  (London,  1874);  The  Emo- 
tions (1880);  Psychology:  the  Cognitive  Powers 
(1886);  Psychology:  the  Motive  Powers,  Emotions, 
Conscience,  WiU  (1887);  The  Realistic  Philosophy 
Defended  (1887);  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolu- 
tion (1888);  Gospel  Sermons  (1888);  The  First 
and  Fundamental  Truths  (1889):  and  Our  Moral 
Nature  (1892). 

Bibuoorapht:  Life  of  James  McCoth,  a  Record  chiefiy 
Autobiographical,  ed.  W.  M.  Sloane.  New  York,  1896  (con- 
tains a  liflt,  by  J.  H.  Dulles,  of  the  published  writings  of 
Dr.  MeCkMh). 

MACCOYIUS,  mfl-co'vi-us,  JOHANNES  (Jan 
Ifakowsky):  Polish  Pteformed  theologian;  b.  at 
Lobzenic,  Poland,  1588;  d.  at  Franeker,  Holland, 
June  24,  1644.  After  visiting  various  universities 
as  the  tutor  of  young  Polish  nobles,  and  holding 
disputations  with  Jesuits  and  Socinians,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Franeker  in  1613.  There  he  be- 
came privat-docent  in  1614  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  1615  Theologically  he  was  a  rigid  Calvin- 
ist  of  the  extreme  supralapsarian  school,  and  theses 
of  a  corresponding  character,  defended  in  1616  by 
one  of  his  pupils,  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  his  colleague  Sibrandus  Lubbertus  (q.v.)  which 
was  settled  only  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619. 
The  s3mod,  while  neither  approving  nor  condemning 
his  Bupralapsarianism,  acquitted  Maccovius  of  the 
charges  of  heresy  brought  against  him,  but  advised 
him  to  be  more  cautious  and  peaceable.  Never- 
theless, he  became  involved  in  another  controversy 
at  Dort  with  his  subsequent  colleague  William  Ames 
(q.v.)  by  asserting  that  all  things  that  must  be  be- 
lieved are  not  necessarily  true,  that  no  impulse 
toward  regeneration  and  effecting  it  exists  in  the 
unregenerate,  and  that  Christ  is  the  object  of  faith 
because  of  whom,  but  not  in  whom,  man  must  be- 
lieve. Maccovius'  theory  of  Scripture  was  very 
free,  and  he  distinguished  sharply  between  scholar- 
ship and  beliefs  essential  to  salvation.  Hb  fame 
attracted  many  students  to  Franeker.  His  chief 
works  are:  Collegia  theologica  (Amsterdam,  1623); 
and  the  posthumous  Maccovius  redivivus  sive  man- 
uscripta  eius  typis  exscripta  (Franeker,  1647)  and 
Loci  communes  (1650).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  A.  Kuyper,  Jr.,  Johannes  Maecoviue,  Ley- 
den,  1890;  E.  L.  Briemoet,  Athenarum  Friaiaearum  libri, 
pp.  151>160,  Leeuwarden.  1758;  J.  Heringa  Ex,  in  Ar- 
chief  voor  Ktrkelijke  Oeachiedenie,  1831,  iu.  503-564;  W. 
B.  8.  Boeles,  Friealande  Hoogeechool  en  het  Rijka  Athe- 
nvurn  U  Franeker,  it  00-94,  Leeuwarden,  1889. 

MacCRACKEN,  HENRY  MITCHELL:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Oxford,  O.,  Sept.  28,  1840.  He  was 
educated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.  (A.B., 
1857),  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 


Xenia,  O.  (1860-62),  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1863),  and 
the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Berlin  (1867-68). 
In  1857-58  he  was  a  teacher  of  classics  in  Grove 
Academy,  Odarville,  O.,  and  in  1858-60  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  Union  Schools  of  South  Charles- 
ton, O.,  after  which  be  was  pastor  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian  Church,  Columbus,  O.  (1863-67), 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Toledo,  O. 
(1868-81).  He  was  then  chancellor  of  Western 
University,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  three  years  (1881- 
1884),  and  from  1884  to  1891  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  vice-chancellor  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  from  1S91  to  1910  chancellor  of  the  same 
institution.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1867  and 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  same  year  and  in  1884.  He  has  edited, 
translated,  and  enlarged  F.  Piper's  Evangdischer 
Calender  (Berlin,  1875)  under  the  title  Lives  of  the 
Leaders  of  our  Church  Universal  (Philadelphia,  1880). 

McCRIE,  THOMAS:  The  name  of  two  prominent 
Scotch  Presbyterians. 

1.  The  biographer  of  John  Knox;  b.  at  Dun 
(36  m.  e.s.e.  of  Edinburgh),  Berwickshire,  Nov., 
1772;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  5,  1835.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  neighboring  elementary  schools 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (1788- 
1791),  but  did  not  graduate.  In  1791  he  opened 
an  "  anti-burgher "  school  at  Brechin,  where  he 
resided  for  three  years,  except  during  the  few  weeks 
which  were  annually  required  for  attendance  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  General  Associate  Synod 
(anti-burgher)  at  Whitburn.     He  was  licensed  in 

1795  by  the  associate  presbytery  of  Kelso,  and  in 

1796  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Potterrow 
Church,  Edinburgh.  In  1806,  owing  to  diflferences 
about  the  province  of  civil  magistrates  in  religious 
affairs,  a  schism  occurred  in  the  anti-burgher  de- 
nomination, and  McCrie  and  three  other  ministers 
withdrew  from  the  General  Associate  Synod  and 
on  Aug.  28,  1806,  organized  the  Constitutional  As- 
sociate Presbytery,  which  in  1827  was  merged  in 
the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders.  At  the  end  of  a 
lawsuit  McCrie  was  ejected  from  the  Potterrow 
Church  in  1809.  His  congregation  then  built  him 
the  West  Richmond  Street  Church,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  ministrations  till  his  death.  During  the 
years  1816-18  he  filled  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  his  denomination.  Mc- 
Crie's  works  grew  chiefly  out  of  investigations  which 
the  controversies  of  the  time  led  him  to  make  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  Life  of  John  Knox  (2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1812;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1813), 
which  not  only  placed  McCrie  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  authors  of  his  day,  but  also  produced  a  great 
change  of  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  Knox. 
It  was  distinguished  by  original,  painstaking  re- 
search, independence  of  judgment,  judicial  fairness 
of  mind,  and  singular  clearness  of  style;  and  its 
effect  on  the  general  estimate  of  Knox  among  men 
was  not  unlike  that  produced,  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  in  reference  to  Cromwell,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Carlyle's  monograph.    There  is  reason  to 
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believe  thai  the  impulse  given  by  it  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  the 
principles  involved  in  the  8ubse<iueiit  conflicts  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  did  much  to  bring  about  that 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  1843. 
Other  works  are,  The  Life  of  Aiuirew  Meieiile  (2 
voIb.,  1819);  History  of  ike  Progress  and  Supprea- 
tion  of  Uu  Reformation  in  Itaiy  {\8'Z7);  und  History 
of  the  Progress  and  Suppresicion  of  the  RefoTTnation 
in  Spain  (1829).  PosthumouH  were,  Sermons  (1836) 
Aad  MisaUaneous  Writings,  Chief  y  HUCorieal  (1841). 
His  son,  Thomas  McCrie,  edited  hia  Works  (4  vols., 
1855-57). 

Bibuoobaphy:  A  Meimnr,  by  hii>  kid.  vu  pivfiied  to  the 
Warkt.  ut  aup..  ud  s  Life  of  Thomai  McChi,  D.D..  by 
the  nmi.  Bppnred  Edinburgh.  1S40;  DNB,  xixv.  \3- 
14.  Thin  a  alma  ■  Memoir  of  Dr.  McCria  by  A,  Crish- 
ton  in  tbe  l&ltflr'a  ed.  of  MsCrie's  lifr  nf  John  Knot.  Edia- 
bursb,  1S40. 

a.  Son  and  bit^rapher  of  the  preceding;  b.  at 
Edinburgh  Nov.  7,  1797;  d.  there  May  9,  1875. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  entered 
the  mittiatry  ot  the  Original  Secession  Chiirch  in 
1820,  and,  after  holding  pastorates  at  Crieff  and 
Clola,  succeeded  his  father  in  1836  as  minister  of 
the  West  Richmond  Street  Church,  Ediobui^h. 
Tbe  same  year  he  was  given  the  chair  of  divinity  at 
the  Original  Secession  Hall.  In  1852  he  joined  the 
Free  Church  oC  Scotland,  at  the  union  with  it  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  Original  Secession  Church. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  neces- 
eary  for  effecting  this  union  and  in  1856  was  moil- 
erator  of  the  Free  Church  asaembly.  In  1866  he 
became  professor  of  church  history  and  systematic 
theology  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  London.  His 
principal  works  are.  Life  of  Thomas  McCrie  (Edin- 
burgh, 1840);  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History 
<1841);  Lectures  on  ChHatian  Baptism  (1850);  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  (1850);  and  Annals  of 
English  Presbytery,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time  (London,  1872). 
;  DN8.  icav.  14. 


M'CDRDY,  JAMES  FREDERICK:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Chatham,  New  Brunswick.  Fph.  IS, 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  (A.B.,  1866),  and  after  being  principal 
of  Restigouche  County  Grammar  School,  Dalhousie, 
New  Brunswick,  in  1867-68,  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  be  was  gradu- 
ated in  1871  and  where  he  studied  two  additional 
years  (1871-72).  He  was  then  aasistant  professor 
cf  Oriental  languagea  in  the  same  institution  from 
1873  to  1882,  after  which  he  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Gottingen  and  Lejpsie  until  1884.  He 
was  lecturer  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  on 
the  Stone  foundation  in  1885-86,  and  in  tlie  latter 
year  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Oriental  literature 
in  University  College,  Toronto,  where  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  position  ot  professor  ot  the 
same  subject  io  1888.  In  addition  to  numerous 
contributions  to  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 'B&sX.vag a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary,  to  theological  periodicals,  and  besides 
preparing  the  sections  on  the  Psalms,  Hoeea,  and 
Haggai  for  the  American  edition  of  J.  P.  Lange's 
conunentaiy  on  the  Bible  (New  York,  1872-76)  he 


has  written:  Aryo-Seynitic  Speech:  A  Study  in  Lin- 
guiHic.  Arckisology  (Andover,  1881);  History,  Proph- 
ecy, and  the  Monuments  (3  vols.,  London,  1894- 
1901);  and  Life  of  D.  J.  Macdonnell  (Toronto,  1897). 

UACDOnALD,  DtmCAK  BLACK:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Apr.  9,  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city 
(M.A.,  1885;  B.D.,  1888),  where  he  was  lat«r 
scholar  and  fellow,  and  then  studied  Semitics  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  {1890-91,  1893).  Since 
1392  he  has  been  professor  of  Semitic  languages  in 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  Haskell 
lecturer  in  comparative  religion  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1905-06.  He  is  editor  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan section  of  J.  Hastings'  Encydopcedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  and  is  editor  ot  the  concordance  of  the 
Peshitta  being  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary.  He  has  written:  Deuei- 
opmevt  of  Muslim  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and 
ComtitutioncU  Theory  (New  York,  1903] ;  and  Re- 
ligioiis  Altitude  and  Life  in  Islam  (Chicago,  1909; 
Haskell  lectures). 

HACDOHALD,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM:  Eng- 
lish Methodist;  b.  at  Leeds  Feb.  25,  1842.  He 
was  educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester  (B.A., 
1862),  and  after  being  a  Wesley  an  minister  from 
1862  to  1881,  was  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  Hondsworth  College,  Bimningham,  from  1881  to 
1891.  From  the  btter  year  until  1905  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  of  which 
he  has  since  been  honorary  secretary,  and  in  1899- 
1900  was  likewise  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Conference.  He  was  also  joint  editor  ot  the 
London  Quarterly  Review  from  1871  to  1875,  and  in 
1880  represented  the  British  Methodist  Conference 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  America.  He  has  written ;  Life  of 
Fletcher  of  MadeUy  (London,  1885);  Life  of  Will- 
iam MorUy  Punsbon  (1887);  Latin  Hymns  in  the 
Wesleyan  Hymn-Book  (1900);  and  In  a  Nook  with 
a  Book  (1907). 

Mcdowell,  WILLIAM  FSASER:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Millersburg,  O.,  Feb.  4. 
1858.  He  was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity (A.B.,  1879)  and  Boston  University  (S.T.B., 
1882),  and  from  I8S2  to  1890  held  successive  pas- 
torates at  Lodi,  O.  (1882-83),  Oberlin,  0.  (1883- 
1885),  and  Tiffin,  O.  (1885-90),  after  which  ho  was 
chancellor  ot  the  University  of  Denver  for  nine 
years  (1890-99).  Prom  1S99  to  1904  he  was  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1904  was 
elected  bishop  of  his  denomination.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections in  1894-99  and  president  ot  the  ReUgious 
Education  Society  in  1905-06,  while  since  1899  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

MACDUFF,  JOHH  ROSS:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Bonhawl  in  the  parish  ot  Scone,  Perthshire, 
May  23,  1818;  d.  at  Chislehurst  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Lon- 
don), Kent,  England,  Apr.  30,  1895.  Ho  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
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pastor  successively  of  Kettins,  Forfarshire  (1843- 
1849),  of  St.  Madoes,  Perthshire  (1849-55),  and  of 
Sandyford  parish,  Glasgow  (1855-70).  In  1870  he 
retired  to  Chislehurst  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  religious  literature.  His  publicar 
tions  were  very  numerous.  They  are  mostly  small 
devotional  manuals,  characterized  by  a  devout  and 
practical  imagination,  and  have  been  read  by  thou- 
sands in  his  own  country  and  in  America.  Possibly 
of  these  the  two  most  famous  voliunes  are  The 
Morning  and  Night  Watches  (in  one  vol.,  London, 
323d  thousand  in  1904);  and  The  Mind  and  Wards 
of  Jesiis  (in  one  vol.,  341st  thousand).  He  wrote 
also  verse,  of  which  he  issued  a  collected  edition. 
Matin  and  Vesper  Bells  (2  vols.>  1898).  Two  of  his 
hymns  have  found  their  way  into  hymn-books, 
"  Christ  is  coming,"  and  "  Everlasting  Arms  of 
love."  His  autobiography.  Reminiscences  of  a 
Long  Life,  by  the  Author  of  Morning  and  Night 
Watches,  appeared  1896. 

Biblioorapht:  Consult,  besides  the  Reminiacen^eB,  ut.  sup, 
•ditad  by  his  daughter,  S.  W.  Duffield,  Engliah  Hymna, 
pp.  86-67,  New  York,  1886;   Julian,  Hymnology,  p.  708. 

MACEDONIA  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE:  After 
the  battle  of  Pydna  (168  b.c.)  Macedonia  passed 
under  Roman  dominion  and  was  divided  into  foiu* 
districts.  In  146  b.c.  it  became  a  province,  and 
under  Augustus  it  passed  to  the  senate;  under 
Tiberius  and  Claudius  it  was  an  imperial  charge 
and  was  united  with  Achaia;  but  after  44  b.c.  it 
belonged  again  to  the  Senate.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  it  was  again  divided  into  four 
provinces.  Ptolemsus  (iii.  13)  thus  describes  its 
extent:  "  On  the  east  the  river  Nestus  formed  the 
boundary  toward  Thracia,  so  that  Philippi  politic- 
ally belonged  to  Macedonia.  [This  agrees  with 
Acts  xvi.  9,  where  the  *  man  of  Macedonia '  ap- 
peared to  Paul  asking  him  to  come  over  into  Mace- 
donia, who  went  by  way  of  Samothrace  directly  to 
NeapoUs-Philippi,  passing  around  Thrace.]  On 
the  north,  Macedonia  bordered  on  Dalmatia-Illyri- 
cum;  in  the  west,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  south- 
em  boundary  is  uncertain. "  As  in  other  provinces, 
there  was  also  a  provincial  council  for  Macedonia 
which  probably  met  in  Thessalonica,  which  was 
called  the  "  first  [city]  of  Macedonia."  The  prin- 
cipal cities  were  connected  by  the  Via  Egnatia,  a 
fine  military  road,  which  Paul  used  from  Neapolis 
to  Thessalonica.  From  Neapolis,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Thasos,  the  road  led  to  Philippi,  a  city 
founded  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Octavianus 
planted  a  Roman  colony  there  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  12) 
which  was  considerably  enlarged  after  the  battle 
at  Actium.  The  population  was  almost  entirely 
Roman,  as  the  many  Latin  inscriptions  prove. 
The  masters  of  the  prophesying  slaves  (Acts  xvi. 
16-21)  were  Romans.  The  officers  also  were  Ro- 
mans (prsetors,  not  politarchs).  The  number  of 
Jews  in  Philippi  seems  to  have  been  not  very  large, 
for  Paul  intended  to  stay  there  only  a  few  days, 
and  a  congregation  seems  not  to  have  existed  at 
all.  Acts  xvi.  13  8a3rs  nothing  of  a  synagogue  (as 
in  xvii.  1),  it  mentions  only  a  praying-place  for 
women  outside  of  the  gate  by  the  river.  The  next 
two  stations  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  at  which  Paul 
only   touched,   were   Ampldpolis   and    Apollonia. 


Then  comes  Thessalonica,  formerly  called  Thermae. 
According  to  Philip  it  was  a  free  city,  the  capital 
of  the  province.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  very 
populous.  It  had  its  politarchs  (Acts  xvii.  6), 
though  their  number  is  uncertain,  also  a  coundl 
{demos,  Acts  xvii.  5).  The  politarchs  had  police 
jurisdiction  and  were  responsible  to  the  provincial 
authorities  for  order  and  quiet  in  the  city  (xvii.  6 
sqq).  That  Paul  selected  this  important  commer- 
cial city  as  a  missionary  field  is  in  accord  with  his 
custom;  in  the  Acts  a  further  motive  was  the  fact 
that  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews  was  there.  This 
''  would  mean  that  the  Jews  of  the  entire  district, 
including  those  of  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  cen- 
tered their  worship  at  Thessalonica  "  (Zahn) .  Thus  is 
explained  also  why  the  apostle  passed  by  Amphipolis 
and  Apollonia.  The  influence  of  the  Jews  in  Thessa- 
lonica must  have  been  very  great;  it  was  felt  even  at 
Berea,  the  first  city  to  go  over  to  the  Romans  after 
the  battle  of  Pydna.  This  last  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  cities  of  Macedonia.  (J.  Weiss.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  J.  Marquardt,  RdmiachB  StaeUtvenoaltuno, 
i.  316-321,  Leipsic,  1881;  W.  M.  Leake,  Travela  in  North- 
ern Greece^  vol.  iii.,  London,  1836;  T.  A.  Desdevises-du- 
Desert,  O^ographie  ancienne  de  la  MaeSdoine,  Paria,  1863; 
L.  Heuxey,  Miaaion  archiologique  de  McuUkioine,  Paris, 
1876;  B.  Nieee,  Oeachichte  der  griechiaehen  und  tnakedoni- 
acKen  Staaten  aeit  der  Schlaeht  bei  Chaeronea,  3  parts, 
Gotha,  1893-1003;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  pp.  149,  151.  156,  158,  160.  London,  1893;  idem, 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  Roman  Ci(t«en,  chapa.  ix.~x^ 
ib.  1897. 

MACEDONIUS,  mas''e-dd'ni-us,  AND  THE 
MACEDONIAN  SECT. 

Early  Accounts  (S  1). 

Apparent  Facts  in  Life  of  Macedonius  (S  2). 

Critical  Account  of  His  Life  (S  3). 

Ttie  Sect  (S  4). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  name 
of  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  became 
accepted  as  that  of  a  heresiarch.  Jerome,  writing 
in  that  city  about  380,  mentions  him  as  intruded 
into  the  see  by  the  Arian  party,  and  says  that  the 
Macedonian  heresy  takes  its  name  from  him.  About 

the  same  time  Damasus,  in  his  twenty- 

X.  Early    four  anathemas  against  various  here- 

AccountB.    tics,    pronounced    one    against    **  the 

Macedonians,  who,  coming  out  of  the 
Arian  stock,  changed  their  name  but  not  their  per- 
fidy **;  and  in  383  and  384  Theodosius  enforced  re- 
pressive measures  not  only  against  Eunomians  and 
Arians  but  also  against  Macedonians.  From  this 
time  his  name  was  known  in  the  West  as  that  of  a 
heresiarch.  Rufinus  relates  (c.  402)  that  the  Arians 
split  about  361  into  three  groups,  Arians  proper, 
Eunomians,  and  Macedonians,  and  Augustine  about 
the  same  time  enumerates  the  eastern  heretics  sim- 
ilarly, and  afterward  (428)  places  the  Macedonians, 
**  whom  the  Greeks  call  also  Pneumatomachi,"  in  his 
list  of  heretics.  The  term  Macedonians  must  have 
been  common  in  Constantinople  about  380-384;  but 
it  is  not  met  in  the  older  eastern  literature — neither 
in  Athanasius,  nor  in  Basil,  nor  in  the  list  of  heretics 
given  by  Epiphanius;  nor  is  it  used  by  the  council 
of  381  in  the  canon  (i.)  which  condemns  the  **  Semi- 
Arians  or  Pneumatomachi."  Canon  vii.,  which 
deals  with  the  reception  into  the  Church  of  "  Mace- 
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donians,"  is  some  eighty  years  later  than  the  coun- 
cil. Theodoret  mentions  briefly  that  after  his  de- 
position Macedonius  became  "  the  leader  of  a  heresy 
of  his  own";  but  otherwise  he  names  him  only  in 
quoting  the  anathemas  of  Damasus.  The  historians 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  writing  in  Constantinople, 
are  the  first  to  make  frequent  mention  of  him  and 
his  party,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  Mace- 
donians became  a  well-known  group  of  heretics  in 
the  East.  The  definite  name  of  Macedonians  can 
not  be  shown  to  have  been  used  in  the  East 
before  380. 

These  and  other  similar  facts  can  be  explained 
only  by  saying  that  Macedonius  had  an  importance 
rather  for  Constantinopolitan  than  for  general 
church  history.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
not  easy  to  trace  accurately;  but  a  glance  at  the  in- 
dications given  will  be  useful.   According  to  Socrates 

and  Sozomen,  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
3.  Apparent  der  of  Constantinople  (c.  340),  Mace- 
Facts  in  Life  donius  was  put  up  by  the  Arian  party 
of  Macedo-  as  their  candidate  in  opposition  to  the 
nius.        properly  elected  and  orthodox  Paul, 

whom  the  Emperor  Constantius  set 
aside  through  a  synod  and  replaced  by  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia.  After  Eusebius'  death  there  was  an- 
other contest  between  the  same  two  candidates. 
Once  more  Constantius,  at  the  cost  of  much  popu- 
lar disorder,  expelled  Paul,  and  tacitly  allowed 
Macedonius  to  take  possession  of  the  see.  Paul 
went  to  Rome  and  Julius  awarded  him  his  see, 
which  he  claimed  in  person,  while  the  Arians,  gath- 
ered at  Antioch,  protested  against  the  interference 
of  Julius  in  eastern  matters.  Constantius  had  Paul 
seized  and  banished  to  Thessalonica,  and  Macedo- 
nius was  forcibly  installed,  after  a  riot  in  which  many 
lives  were  lost.  Constans  took  up  the  cause  of  Paul, 
but  without  success  until,  after  the  Council  of  Sar- 
dica  (347)  had  declared  in  favor  of  Paul,  Athana- 
sius,  and  Marcellus,  he  induced  his  brother  by  actual 
threats  of  war  to  restore  them.  When,  however, 
Constans  died  in  350,  Constantius  reversed  his 
action,  and  Paul  was  banished  to  Cucusus  and 
strangled  there.  Macedonius,  now  in  undisturbed 
possession,  persecuted  the  orthodox  party,  but  ulti- 
mately fell  into  disgrace  with  Constantius  and  was 
deposed  at  a  synod  in  Constantinople  (360),  after 
which  he  broke  away  from  the  Acacians  and  founded 
a  sect  of  his  own. 

A  thorough  examination,  however,  of  these  state- 
ments shows  that  they  are  not  reliable  in  several 
particulars;  and  a  more  trustworthy  account  may 
be  made  up  from  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Sardica 
and  the  statements  of  Athanasius  (Historia  Aria- 
norum^  vii.,  and  Apologia  defuga,  iii.),  and  of  Jerome. 

From  these  sources    it  appears  that 

3.  Critical  Paul  had  been  banished  to  Pontus  by 

Account  of  Constantine,  and  that  he  had  already 

His  Life,     been  bishop  of  Constantinople  for  some 

time  before  Eusebius  was  set  up  (at 
latest  in  338),  and  that  Macedonius,  who  had  once 
accused  him  in  the  presence  of  Athanasius,  was 
then  his  presbyter.  When  Eusebius  set  his  mind 
on  winning  the  bishopric,  the  old  charges  were  re- 
vived; Constantius  banished  him  in  chains  to  Sin- 
gara  in  Mesopotamia,  then  to  Emesa,  and  finally  to 


Cucusus,  where  his  persecutors  put  him  to  death 
with  the  help  of  the  Prefect  Philippus.    The  letter 
of  the  Council  of  Sardica  does  not  mention  him, 
naming  only  Athanasius,  MarceUus,  and  Asclepaa. 
The  eastern  bishops  there  asserted  that  he  had  as- 
sented to  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius;    that 
he  was  himself  condemned  long  before  342;  that  in 
342  he  went  into  exile;  and  that  it  was  Maximin  of 
Treves  who  entered  into  communion  with  him  and 
effected  his  restoration.     Paul  was,  according  to 
all  the  indications  here  given,  not  at  Sardica,  nor 
at  the  time  bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  apparently 
in  exile.     The  most  probable  conclusion  from  the 
whole  difficult  matter  is  that  Paul  died  at  the  ear- 
liest in  351.     In  any  case  Macedonius  was  in  sole 
possession  of  the  see  of  Constantinople  from  342  or 
343.     It  is  impossible  to  decide  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  accounts  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen 
of  his  fierce  persecution  of  the  orthodox,  though  it 
is  credible  that  he  filled  as  many  sees  as  he  could 
reach  with  his  partizans.     The  statement  of  Soc- 
rates and  Sozomen  that  he  adhered  to  the  Acacian 
or  court  party  until  360  is  certainly  wrong;    Phi- 
lostorgius  relates  that  Basil  of  Ancyra  won  him  to 
his  side,  Sabinus  of  Heraclea  reckons  him  among 
the  Homoiousians,  Epiphanius  calls  him  a  partizan 
of  Basil,  and  the  letter  addressed  to  him  in  358  by 
George  of  Laodicea  proves  that  he  was  all  along  on 
the  Homoiousian  side.     With  this  party  he  sup- 
ported Basil  in  Seleucia  against  the  Acacians,  and 
as  a  member  of  it  he  was  deposed  at  the  synod  of 
360.     That  his  death  followed  soon  afterward  is  a 
natural  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  actions  of  his  party 
after  364.     Thus  he  would  scarcely  have  had  time 
to  found  a  separate  sect  after  his  deposition;   and 
his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
not  peculiar  to  him,  but  were  shared  by  all  the 
Homoiousians.     Nor  was  this  question  much  de- 
bated in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor  before  367. 
The  development   of  the   "  Macedonian  "  sect, 
held  to  be  heretical  on  this  point,  began  in  Alexan- 
dria.    During  his  third  exile  (356-362)  Athanasius 

heard  of  people  who  regarded  the  Holy 

4.  The      Ghost  as  a  creature,  and  in  four  letters 

Sect        to  Bishop  Serapion  of  Thmuis  defended 

the  homoouaia  of  the  Spirit  as  the  only 
true  doctrine.  To  him,  after  his  long  residence  in 
the  West  (where  since  TertuUian  this  doctrine  had 
been  firmly  established)  it  could  present  no  difficul- 
ties, and  fell  in  easily  with  his  general  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the 
Homoiousians  and  with  the  so-called  "  young  Ni- 
cene  "  party,  brought  up  in  Origenistic  traditions. 
Hence  it  was  possible  for  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  say 
about  381 :  '^  Of  the  wise  amongst  us,  some  hold  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  power  (energeia),  others  a  crea- 
ture, others  for  God,  and  still  others  are  unwilling 
to  decide,  out  of  reverence  (as  they  say)  for  the 
Scriptures,  which  do  not  speak  plainly  on  the  mat- 
ter." The  question  how  it  came  to  an  open  breach 
between  the  supporters  of  the  various  views  is  im- 
possible to  answer  with  certainty;  the  decisive  ele- 
ments were  probably  the  authority  of  Athanasius, 
the  requirement  of  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  that 
the  homoousia  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  acknowl- 
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edged,  and  the  prompt  response  of  Meletius  of  An- 
tioch.  The  breach  between  Basil  of  Ctesarea  aod 
EustathiuE  in  373  seems  to  have  marked  a  turning- 
point  in  the  controversy.  The  Pneiimatomuchi 
were  regarded  aa  eeroi'Arians,  and  condenmed  as 
such  in  381,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  were  heterodox  in  their  Chriatology.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen,  preaching  in  Constantinople  on  the 
Pentecost  oC  that  year,  speaks  of  them  as  "  t<ound 
in  regard  to  the  Son,"  and  efforts  were  made  to 
•tin  them  in  a  brotherly  spirit  by  reminding  them 
of  iheir  acceptance  of  the  Nicene  Creed — which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  did  not  attempt  to  define  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Refusing  to  treat  and 
Waving  the  council  to  the  number  of  thirty-six. 
they  were  condemned  as  heretics,  and.  after  fruit- 
less negotiations  in  383,  became  subject  to  the 
edicts  of  Theodoflius,  But  Macedonius  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  development  after  360.  That 
the  Pneumatomachi  in  Constantinople  were  named 
after  him  about  380-387  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  disciples  there,  holding  aloof  from  the  dominant 
Homoiana,  were  not  strong  enough  after  his  death 
to  set  up  a  bishop  of  their  own,  and  were  thus  still 
called  after  the  man  whose  deposition  had  inaugu- 
rated their  separation  from  the  Homoians.  In  a 
word,  it  has  seldom  been  the  Ql  fortune  of  a  man 
to  win  the  name  of  a  heresiarch  on  such  alight 
pounds  as  have  sufficed  in  the  case  ot  Macedonius. 
According  to  Socrates,  none  of  the  separatist  groups 
were  persecuted  or  disturbed  in  their  worship  except 
the  Eunomians,  and  Nestorius  was  the  first,  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Cyzicua,  to  take  away  the  churches 
of  the  "  Macedonians  "  and  thus  force  some  of  Ihem 
back  into  the  orthodox  fold.  The  rest  probably  died 
out  by  degrees.    See  Arianism.  (F.  Loops.) 

BiBuoaBAriiT:  The  sources  are  indicalcd  in  tbe  leiL  Con- 
■ult  liuther^  the  Oprra  of  Dsmuiu  in  UFL,  xuL  lOB- 
442:  J-  VocI,  BibliaUuta  Kitlariea  hartiiologica,  i.  1.  pp. 
les-iea.  Bunburg.  17Z3;  F.  Loofi.  KuibitfiiH  non  Stf 
batiM,  BtMe,  lB98i  J.  Gummenu.  Die  AomdunanucAe 
Porta  bu  lun  Todt  da  Knntlantiut.  L«|Hiic.  1000:  N«n- 
der,  Chrittian  CkiLKh.  v.  ISA;  Moeller.  Chritlian  Churrh. 
i.  SaZ-SaS;    Schaff,  Chriitian  ChurcJi.  iiL  639-040,  064. 

HacEWEN,  ALEXANDER  ROBESTSOn:  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Edinburgh  May  14, 
IS51.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  (1866-70),  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  (B,A-,  1874),  Gottingen,  and  the 
United  ftesbyterian  HaU,  Glasgow  (1877-80).  In 
1874-75  he  was  deputy  professor  ot  Greek,  and  from 
1875  to  1877  assistant  professor  of  Latin  in  tbe 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  also  classical 
examiner  for  degrees  in  1881-84.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Moffat  (1880- 
1886),  of  Andcrston  Church,  Glasgow  (1886-89), 
and  of  Claremont  Church,  in  the  same  city  (1889- 
1901).  Since  1901  he  has  been  professor  of  church 
history  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Christian  Unity  Society  for  Scotland. 
Id  theology  he  describes  himself  as  liberal  and 
Evangelical,  and  as  belonging  to  the  historical 
school,  as  well  as  a  "  resolute  advocate  of  central 
and  unifying  beliefs,"  although  non-controversial 
and  declining  to  be  ranked  with  any  party.  He 
has  edited  John  Ker's  Lectures  on  Preaching  (Lon- 
don, 1886),  and  has  written:  Life  of  AUxandfr  Moc- 
Ewen,  D.D-,  his  father  (Glasgow,  1878);  Origin  qf 
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Roman  Satiric  Poetry  (Oxford,  1876);  St.  Jeroms 
(London,  1878);  The  Eastern  Church  in  Greece 
(1890);  Life  and  Letters  of  Principal  Caima  (1894); 
ond  The  Erskinfs,  Ebeneier  arid  Ralph  (Edinbui^h, 
1900). 

McFADYEH,  JOHH  EDGAR:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  17.  1870.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1890), 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1895),  and  Marburg,  and  at  the  Free 
Church  Ckillege,  Glasgow,  and  was  successively 
Snell  exhibitioner,  Oxford  (1890-93)  and  George  A. 
Clark  fellow,  Glasgow  (1893-97).  Since  1898  he 
haa  been  professor  of  Old-Testament  literature  and 
exegesis  at  Knox  College,  Toronto.  In  theology  he 
is  "  a  believer  in  reverent  but  fearless  investigation." 
He  has  written:  The  Mesmgea  of  the  Prophetic  and 
Priettiy  Hittoriona  (New  York,  1900);  The  Divine 
Puriuit  (Chicago,  1900);  In  the  Hour  of  Silence 
(1902);  Old  Testament  Critieiim  and  the  Christian 
Church  (New  York,  1903);  The  Messages  of  the 
Paatmisit  {laOA);  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(1905);  The  PrayergoflheBAle{l9QG);  TenSltidiet 
in  the  Psalma  (1907);  and  The  City  vnth  Founda- 
tions (1909). 

HcFARLAND,  JOHN  THOICAS:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  Jan.  2,  1851, 
He  was  educated  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  University, 
Simpson  Ckillege,  Indianola,  la.  (A.B.,  1873),  and 
the  School  of  Theology,  Boston  University  (B,D., 
1878).  His  principal  pastorales,  since  he  entered 
the  ministry  in  1873,  have  been  at  the  First  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  Peoria,  111.  (1880-82),  Grace 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Jacksonville,  111. 
(1891-96),  New  York  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  (1897-99).  and  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Topeka,  Kan.  (1899- 
1905).  He  was  vice-president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University  from  1882  to  1884,  and  president  from 
1SS4  to  1891,  and  since  1894  has  been  secretary  of 
the  Sunday-school  Union  and  editor  of  the  Sunday- 
school  literature  for  his  denomination. 

McGARVEY,  JOBS  WILLIAM:  Disciple;  b. 
at  HopkinsviUe,  Ky.,  Mar.  I,  1829.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bethany  College,  Belliany,  W.  Va.  (A.B., 
1850),  and  after  conducting  a  private  school  for 
boys  from  1850  to  1852  and  being  the  head  of  a 
boarding-school  from  1856  to  1858,  besides  hold- 
ing pastorates  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  Dover,  Mo.,  and 
I^xington.  Ky.,  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred 
history  at  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  in 
1865,  a  position  which  he  still  retains.  Since  1895 
he  has  also  been  president  of  the  same  institution. 
He  was  president  of  the  Kentucky  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  nearly  forty  years  and  of  the 
Christian  Education  Society  for  over  thirty,  and 
has  been  editor  of  the  department  of  Bibhcal  cri- 
ticiiim  in  The  Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati)  since 
1893,  In  theology  he  is  strongly  conservative  on 
questions  connected  with  BibUcaJ  criticism.  He  haa 
written:  Commentary  on  the  Arts  of  the  Apostles  (Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1803):  Commentary  on  Matthew  and 
Mark  (1867);  Lands  qf  the  Bible  (1881);  Teit  anil 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  (1886);  CredOniity  and 
IntpirationqfAeiiewTalamentHSmy,  AfcOortwy'i 


jSermoTM  (18M);  Jesux  and  Jonah  (1897);   Had  The 
Authorship  of  Deuterimomy  (1902), 

McGARVEY,  WILLIAM:  Roman  CathoUc;  b. 
at  Philadelphia  Aug.  14,  1861.  He  was  educated 
by  private  tutors  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1SS6. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Protec- 
tant Episcopal  Church  (1886);  was  curate  of  the 
Church  of  the  Evangelists.  Philadelphia  (1886-06); 
rector  of  St.  EUzabeth's,  Philadelphia  (1S96-1908); 
but  in  1908,  together  with  his  assistant  clergy,  em- 
braced Rornan  Catholicism,  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  conversion  being  his  fear  that  a  so-called 
"  open  pulpit  "  would  be  permitted  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  While  in  his  former  communion  he 
was  superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Conipan- 
ions  of  the  Saviour  and  chaplain  general  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Saint  Mary  in  the  United  Stales.  He  has 
vritten:  The  Ceremoniea  oj  a  Low  Celebration  (Mil- 
i^aukee,  1891);  Liturgim  Amerieante  (Philadelphia, 
1895);  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  Rail  Pretence  (Milwaukee,  1900);  and  Cere- 
moniei  qf  the  Maet  (in  collaboration  with  C.  P.  A. 
fiumclt;  New  York,  1905). 

HcGIFFERT,  ARTHim  CUSHUAH:  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Sawiuoit,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  4,  1861. 
He  was  educated  at  Western  Reserve  College  (A.B., 
1882),  Union  Theolopcal  Seminary  (from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1885),  and  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  (Ph.D.,  Marburg,  18SS).  Returning  to 
the  United  States  in  1888,  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  church  history  in  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  position  which  he  held  until  1890,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  the  same 
subject.  Three  years  later  (1893),  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  a(  professor  of  church 
history  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York. 
In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  critictd  school,  and 
kas  written,  in  addition  to  translating  the  "  Eccle- 
eiostical  History"  of  Eusebiua  (New  York,  1890), 
Dialogue  between  a  Christian  and  a  Jete  entitled 
Am^oXi/  UaviaKoB  Kai  4i><uiv(  'IiniiaiovTpb;ii6vaxiv  nvn 
(New  York,  1888);  A  History  of  CbristianUy  in  the 
Aposttdic  Age  (1897);  The  Apoatlei'  Creed  (1002); 
and  The  Christian  Point  of  Vxev>  (in  collaboration 
with  F.  Brown  and  G.  W.  Knos;  1902). 

McGREADY,  JAMES:  Presbj-terian;  b.  in  western 
Pennsylvania  about  1758  or  1760;  d.  at  Henderson, 
Ey.,  Feb.,  1817.  He  was  educated  for  the  miaistry 
at  a  school  In  Cannoosburg,  Pa.,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  Aug.  13,  1788.  His  first  parish  was  in 
Orange  County,  N.  C,  but  in  1796  he  moved  to 
lil^an  County,  Ky.,  where,  beginning  in  1797,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  revivol,  holding 
the  first  camp-meetings  there  in  July,  1800.  It  was 
partly  due  to  his  influence  in  ordaining  young  men 
who  were  without  a  classical  education  that  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  seceded  from  the  main 
body  (see  PBEanyrERiANB).  McGready,  who  had 
really  never  seceded,  was  speedily  reconciled  to  his 
church,  having  been  prohibited  from  preaching  for 
only  a  year  or  two,  and  was  sent  in  1811  as  a  mis- 
aionary  to  found  churches  in  southern  Indiana.  His 
e  edited  b^  J.  Smith  (vol.  i.,  Louisville, 
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1831;  vol,  ii.,  Nashville,  1833).    See  RevivALa  or 
Religion,  III.,  2,  i  2. 

BiBLioaHikFHY:  E.  a.  Oillett,  Hill.  oS  tha  FrMblilerian 
Charch.  U.  a.  A.,  pmrnro,  PhiladeEphLa.  1S«4:  R.  V,  Fon- 
Wi.  in  Amiriran  Church  Ilitlorv  Suria.  xi.  260,  261.  268, 
272,  New  York.  18S4. 

MACH£RDS:  A  fortress  in  Persa,  nine  miles 
east  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  identified 
with  the  modern  Mkawr.  It  was  built  by  Alexander 
Jannsus,  destroyed  by  Gabinius,  rebuilt  by  Herod 
the  Great.  Josephus  points  it  out  as  the  place 
in  which  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist 
took  place. 

BlBUooRKPtn:  Saurnn  are;  Jonephua,  IFar,  T„  v.  8.  II., 
xviii.  a,  Vlt.  vi.  i-2,  i;  AM..  XIV..  y.  «,  XVIII.,  v.  1-2; 
PUny.  HiiL  Hal.,  v.  16.  72,  Coiumlt:  G.  A.  Smith.  Hu- 
lorieal  (ItOBraphg  of  Ike  Holv  Land,  pp.  £60-570.  London. 
1807;  SchUrer.  OetchidUc,  I  43S-141  et  psmim.  Eng. 
(nrmL..  1.,  iL  250-2G1  cl  pasBim. 

UACHFELAH:  The  name  of  the  cave,  or  of  the 
place  near  Hebron  where  the  cave  was  situated, 
which  Abraham  bought  of  Ephron  the  Hiltile  for 
a  family  sepulcher.  The  name  occurs  only  Gen. 
xxiii.  9,  17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  30,  I.  13;  and  accord- 
ing to  these  passages  and  their  context  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah 
were  buried  there.  The  place  which  holds  what  is 
traditionally  regarded  as  the  cave  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  194  feet  long  and  fifty-eight  feet  high,  con- 
structed of  huge  stones,  and  reminding  one,  both 
in  design  and  workmanship,  of  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  Within  this  enclosure 
is  a  Mohammedan  mosque:  and  strangers,  that  is, 
non-Mohammedans,  are  rigidly  eicludoil  from  the 
building.  In  1862  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accom- 
panied by  Dean  Stanley,  visited  Hebron;  and,  on 
special  orders  from  Constantinople,  the  mosque 
was  opened  to  them.  In  1882  the  same  courtesy 
WAS  exlJ^nded  during  a  visit  paid  by  Princes 
Albert  Victor  and  George  ot  Wales,  accompanied 
by  Canon  Dalton,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  Capt. 
Conder. 
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London,  1865:  C.  Riller.  Comparalnr  Geotrajilii/ nf  Paltt- 
line.  iii.  306-323,  Edinburih.  1866:    P.  ScbuS.   Through 
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MclLVAINE,  CHARLES  PETHT:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  BurUngton,  N.  J.,  June  18, 
1799;  d.  at  Florence.  Italy,  Mar.  14,  1873.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1816,  then  spient  two 
years  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  minister  of  Christ  Church,  Georgetown,  D.C., 
1820-25,  chapbin  to  the  United  States  senate  1822 
and  1824,  professor  of  ethics  and  chaplain  in  the 
United  Slates  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  1825- 
IS27,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  1827- 
1832,  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
and  sacred  antiquities  in  New  York  l^niversity 
1831-32,  and  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Ohio  1832- 
1873.    He  was  also  president  of  Kenyon  College, 
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Gambler,  O.,  1832-40,  and  the  head  of  the  theo- 
logies] eeminary  of  his  diocese.  During  the  Civil 
War  be  was  a  member  of  the  sanitary  pommissioD, 
and  in  18G1,  in  company  with  Archbishop  Hughes 
and  Thurlow  Weed,  he  went  to  England  on  a  semi- 
official mission  in  connection  with  the  Trent  affair. 
He  was  a  pronounced  "  Evangelical,"  and  for  years 
be  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Low-church 
party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  His 
principal  works  are,  The  Ei'ideruvt  of  Chrittiamly 
<New  York,  1832),  lectures  delivered  ut  New  York 
"University;  Ox/oni  Divinity  compartil  tmth  that  oj 
the  Romiah  and  Angltean  Churches  (Philadelphia. 
I84I).  which  was  regarded  as  a  good  refutation  of 
the  Oxford  school;  The  Holy  Catholic  Churck  (1844); 
And    The   Truth   and  the   Life   (New  York,   185S), 

BiBUoaiuPHT^  W.  C«BB,  MimnriaU  of  Sct.  C.  P.  Melt- 
taint,  New  York.  1S8I;  W.  8.  Pnrry.  Tht  Epitcopale  in 
Amcriai,  p.  6G.  ib,  ISSS. 

MACIE,  ALEXANDER.    See  Dunkebs,  L,  H  1-3. 

MACEAY,  ALEZAHDER  MURDOCH:  Mission- 
ary to  Uganda;  b,  at  Rhymie  (31  m.  n.w.  of  Aber- 
deen) Oct.  13.  1849;  d.  at  Uganda  Feb.  4.  1890. 
He  studied  at  the  Free  Church  Traini:)g  School  for 
Teachers  at  Edinburgh,  at  Edinburgh  University, 
Bud  in  Berlin.  He  displayed  a  great  aptitude  for 
mechanics,  and  spent  several  years  as  a  draftsman 
in  Germany.  In  1875  he  offered  his  services  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  was 
BMepted,  reached  Zanzibar  on  his  way  to  his  field 
May  30.  1876,  and  Uganda  in  Nov..  1878.  There, 
largely  through  his  knowledge  of  practical  me- 
chanics, he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Mutesa;  but 
when  Mwanga  came  to  the  throne  in  1884,  Madcay's 
position  became  difhcult  because  of  the  king's  op- 
poaition,  and  there  was  little  change  when  Kiwewn 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1888.  Mackay  still  held 
on,  however,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his  courage, 
eiMrgy,  and  devotion  that  the  mission  in  Uganda  is 
in  its  present  flourishing  condition  (see  Africa,  IL, 
Uganda).  He  fell  a  victim  to  malarial  fever,  ond 
attccumbed  after  four  days  of  illness,  having  spent 
fourteen  years  in  Africa  without  once  having  visited 
his  native  country. 
BlBuaoRAPmr:    AUramltT  Af,  Maekau.  P'onter  Mimonar]/ 

of  Oit  Chureli  Mitiivnaru  SaciBlii  in  Ueamta;  bsi  liU  SiiUr. 

new  «L,  London.  ISQQ:    Altiandm-  Mackay,  Miitionaty 

Bert  of  tTiranda.  Vn.  ISB3. 

MACEAY-SUITH,  ALEXANDER:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop-coadjutor  of  Pennsylvania;  b.  at 
New  Haven,  Conn,,  Jime  2,  18,50.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (A.B., 
1872).  and  received  his  theological  training  partly 
in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  partly  in 
England  and  Germany.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1876  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  After  being  successively  curate  of 
Grace  Church,  Boston  (1877-80),  and  St.  Thomas's, 
New  York  City  (1880-86).  he  was  first  orchdeacon 
of  New  York  from  1887  to  1863,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter year  to  1902  was  rector  of  St.  John's.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  In  1902  he  was  consecrated  bLshop- 
coadjutor  of  Pennsylvania,  after  having  declined 
the  coodjutoi^bisbopric  of  Kansas. 


HcEEHZIE,  ALEZAHDER:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Dec,  14,  1830.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Harvard 
College  (A.B.,  1859),  and  Andover  Theolt^cal  Sem- 
inary, graduating  in  1861.  Ordained  in  1861,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Augusta,  Me,, 
in  1861,  and  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge, 
Mass..  in  1867.  In  1882  he  acted  as  lecturer  on 
theology  of  the  New  Testament  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  in  Harvard  Divinitv  School, 
He  wrote:  Ttw)  Boys  (Boston,  1870);  HtMi^  of  Firat 
Church  in  Cambridge  (1873);  Cambridge  Sermotu 
(1883);  Some  Thingt  Abroad  (1887);  Christ  Hima^ 
(1891);  A  Door  Opened  (1808);  Dirint  Force  in 
Life  of  the  World  (1 899);  aadGctiing  One' a  Bearing 
(New  York,  1903). 

UACEEItZIE,  CHARLES  FREDERICK :  Bishop 
of  Central  Africa;  b.  at  Portmore  [5  m.  n.  <rf 
Peebles),  Peeblesshire,  Scotland,  Apr.  10,  1825;  d. 
on  the  island  of  Malo  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Shire 
and  Ruo  rivers;  415  m.  w.s.w.  of  Mozambiqua), 
British  Central  Africa,  Jan.  31,  1862.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1848;  M.A.,  1851),  and 
became  fellow  of  Caius  College  and  curate  of  Has- 
linglield,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1S51.  In  1855  he  ao- 
eompanied  J.  W.  Colenso,  bbhop  of  Natal,  to  Africa. 
He  officiated  as  priest  among  the  English  settlers, 
first  at  Durban,  and  afterward  at  a  post  on  the 
Umhiali  river.  In  1859  he  returned  to  England, 
but  in  1860  he  sailed  for  Cape  Town  as  head  of  the 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  There  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Central  Africa  Jan.  1, 
1861.  He  settled  at  Mogomero,  in  the  Mangsnja 
territory,  and  labored  there  for  almost  a  year. 
While  hurrying  to  meet  Livingstone  he  fell  ill  of  a 
fever  and  died. 


Sktieh  of  Annie  Mackentie  and  hfr  BroOrr,  Ou  Miitianary 
Buhop.  London,  I87B:   DJV8.  iiotv.  136-138. 

MACKENZIE,  JOHN  KENNETH:  Medical  mie- 
sionary;  b.  at  Yarmouth,  Eng..  Aug.  25,  1850;  d. 
at  Tien-tsin,  China,  Apr.  1,  1888.  His  education 
was  in  a  Bristol  private  school,  his  conversion  took 
place  in  one  of  tlie  Moody  and  Sankey  mcetingB 
held  in  Bristol  in  1867.  where  he  had  held  a  clerk- 
ship for  a  couple  of  years.  He  then  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Determining  to  become  a 
medical  missionary  he  studied  at  Bristol  and  Lon- 
don from  1870  to  1874  and  went  to  China  under 
appointment  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
He  opened  the  medical  station  at  Hankow  in  I87S 
and  stayed  then?  till  1879,  when  from  motives  of 
health  he  moved  to  Tien-tsin  where  he  conducted 
the  hoBpital  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual gifts  and  by  his  professional  skill,  his  ability 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese,  and  his  de- 
voted life  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  missionaries, 
although  his  career  was  so  short. 

BisLiaoHAPnrt    Mn.  Mary  Isabells  Bry»n.  John  KtnnM 
Mackentit.  Midiaxt  MifionarT,  in  China.  London.  ISBl. 

MACKENZIE,  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS;  Congte- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Fauresniith  (80  m.  s.e.  of  Kim- 
berley).  Orange  Free  Colony,  South  Africa,  July  16, 
1859.    He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
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burgh  (M.A,,  1S81),  the  Congregational  Theolog- 
ical Hall,  Edinburgh,  and  the  universities  of  Gai^ 
tingen  and  Marburg  (1881-82).  He  then  entered 
the  ministry  of  his  denomination,  and  held  aucces- 
eive  pastorates  at  Montrose,  Kincardineshire  (IS82- 
1889),  and  Morningside,  Edinburgh  (1889-95). 
From  1805  to  1903  he  was  prnfesaor  of  aysteiBatic 
thfology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and 
eince  1904  has  been  professor  of  the  aame  subject 
and  president  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
He  has  written;  The  Etkice  of  Gambling  (London, 
1893);  The  Revelalion  of  the  Chritt  {1893);  Chrit- 
tianUy  and  the  Progress  of  Man.  (Chicago,  1897); 
South  Africa:  Its  History,  Heroea,  and  Wart  (1900): 
and  John  Mackemie,  South  African  Mietumary  and 
Statesman  (biography  of  his  father;  New  York,  1902). 

UcKIBBIN,  WILLIAM :  Presh j-t«rian ;  b.  at 
Pitteburg,  Pa.,  May  'ii,  1850.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1869),  and  after  studying 
law  at  Philadelphia,  entered  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
tiated  in  1873.  He  then  held  successive  pastorates 
at  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg 
(1873-74),  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Si.  Paul, 
Minn.  (1874-79),  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts- 
burg (1880-88),  and  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O.  (1888-1904).  Since  1904 
he  has  been  president  and  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 

HACKIE,  GEORGE  HONBO;  Scotch  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Banchory  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Aberdeen), 
Kincardineshire,  Oct.  27,  1853.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  since  1880  baa 
been  minister  of  the  Anglo-American  congregation 
and  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Jewish 
Mission  at  Beirut,  Syria.  In  addition  to  hia  mia- 
Bionary  and  pastoral  work,  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  oriental  life  as  illustrative  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  theology  holds  "  that  a  man  becomea 
B  Christian  by  giving  himself  to  Christ  as  a  dwell- 
ing-place for  Hia  Spirit;  that  this  indwelling  will 
show  itself  in  likeness  to  Christ  personally,  and 
socially  in  kindness  to  all  in  whom  the  same  Spirit 
is  already  dwcUing  or  desiring  to  dwell;  and  that 
in  the  statesmanship  of  the  Gospel,  while  all  past 
and  present  forms  of  church  membership  and  gov- 
ernment have  rendered  in  their  day  most  impor- 
tant service,  they  are  quite  unable  to  produce  that 
conception  oF  a  groat  citizenship  that  is  necessary 
tor  a  kingdom  that  is  destined  to  conquer  the  world 
for  Christ."  He  has  written  Bible  Manners  and 
Customs  (Edinbui^h,  1898). 

HcKIH,  JOHN:  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Tokyo,  Japan;  b,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  July  17, 
1852.  He  was  educated  at  Griswold  College, 
Davenport,  la.  (A.B.,  1876),  and  Naahotah  House, 
Nashotah.  Wis.,  from  which  he  waa  graduated  in 
1879.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1878  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  the  following  year. 
After  working  for  a  brief  time  in  the  diocese  of 
Chicago,  he  went  to  Japan  as  a  missionary  (1880). 
■where  in  thirteen  years  he  waa  able  to  report  seven- 
teen stations  and  substations,  with  headquarters 


HcEIH,    BAHDOLPH    HAlUtlSON:    ProUstant 

Episcopalian;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  15,  1842. 
He  was  educated  at  the  L^niversity  of  Virginia 
(A.B..  1861),  and  served  in  the  Confederate  Army 
throughout  the  Civil  War.  He  waa  ordered  dea- 
con in  1864  and  ordained  priest  in  1866,  after  hav- 
ing been  curate  of  Emanuel  Church,  Baltimore, 
in  1865-66.  He  then  held  successive  rectorates  at 
St.  John's,  Portsmouth,  Va.  (1866-67),  Christ 
Church.  Alexandria,  Va.  (1867-75),  Holy  Trinity, 
New  York  City  (1875-86).  and  Trinity,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  (1886-88).  Since  1889  he  has  been  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  likewise  president  of  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  from  1904  to  1907.  and 
has  written:  A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles 
(New  York,  1879);  The  Nature  of  the  Christian 
ilfinisfrj/ (1880);  Ftdure  Punishment  {\8&Si;  Bread 
in  the  Desert,  and  other  Sermon*  (1887);  Christ  and 
Modem  History  (1893);  Leo  XIII.  at  the  Bar  of 
History  (Washington,  D.  C,  1897);  Present  Day 
Problems  of  Ckritlian  Thought  (New  York,  1900); 
The  Gospel  in  the  Christian  Year  (1902);  The  Con- 
feiierate  Soldier,  his  Motives  and  Aims  {Washing- 
ton, 1904);  and  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch 
(New  York,  1906). 

HcKinnEY,  ALEXANDER  HARRIS:  IVesbv- 
terian;  b.  in  New  York  City  July  28,  1858.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (A.B.,  1881),  Union  Theolt^cal  Seminary 
(from  which  he  waa  graduated  in  1886),  and  New 
York  University  (Ph.D.,  1891).  He  Uught  school 
in  1881-S3,  and  has  held  successive  pastorates  at 
RomeyB  Chapel,  New  York  Oly  (1886),  and  Olivet 
Memorial  Church  in  the  same  city  (1887-99). 
From  1899  to  1903  he  was  superintend'ent  of  Inter- 
denominational Sunday-school  Work  in  New  York 
State,  and  in  1904  was  associate  editor  of  the  Weal- 
minster  Lesson  Helps,  while  since  1905  he  has  been 
assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.  In  theolc^y  he  describes  his  position 
as  that  of  one  "  always  working  toward  the  best." 
He  has  written:  The  Bible  School  Marnial  (New  York, 
1898);  BibU  School  Pedagogy  (1900);  The  Child 
for  Christ  (Chicago,  1902);  After  the  Primary, 
WhatT  (1904);  and  The  Pastor  and  Ttacher  Train- 
ing (Nashville,  1905). 

HACKHITOSH,  CHARLES  HENRY:     Plymouth 

Brother;  b.  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  In  1820; 
d.  at  Cheltenham  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Gloucester)  Nov.  2, 
1896.  He  was  schoolmaster  at  Westport,  County 
Mayo,  Ireland,  for  a  few  years.  But  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  lite  he  devoted  bimaelf  to  evangelism 
and  pastoral  ministry  as  well  as  to  religious  jour- 
nalism, as  editor  of  the  monthly  periodical  Things 
New  and  Old;  and  to  religious  literature.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Notes  by  C.  H.  M.  on  all  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
being  sold  In  enormous  quantity,  especially  in  the 
United  States;  so  that  the  initials  "C.  H,  M." 
under  which  they  were  issued  were  very  familiar 
while    probably    the    name    they  stood   for  was 
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not.  Mr.  Gladstone  commended  his  English  style; 
Spurgeon,  while  dissenting  from  their  "  Darbyism/' 
commended  the  Notes^  especially  the  volimie  on 
Exodus.  Edward  E.  Whitfield. 

MACKNI6HT,  JAMES:  Scotch  divine  and 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Irvine  (10  m.  n.  of  Ayr), 
Ayrshire,  Sept.  17,  1721;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  13, 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glas- 
gow and  Leyden;  preached  for  a  short  time  at 
Gorbals,  Renfrewshire;  was  then  assistant  minis- 
ter at  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire;  pastor  at  Maybole, 
175a-69;  at  Jedburgh,  176^72;  and  of  Lady 
Tester's  Church,  Edinburgh,  from  1772  till  his 
death.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Harmony 
of  the  Ooapda,  in  which  the  Natural  Order  of  each  is 
Preserved f  with  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes  (2  vols., 
London,  1756;  7th  ed.,  1822;  Latin  transl.,  3  vols., 
Bremen,  1772-79),  a  work  which  for  over  half  a 
century  remained  the  standard.  The  notes  are 
very  copious  and  make  of  the  work  practically  a 
complete  life  of  Christ  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  period  permitted.  He  also  wrote:  The  Truth  of 
Gospd  Hilary  (1763;  on  the  evidences  for  the 
Gospels);  and  A  New  Literal  Translation  from  the 
Original  Greek  of  aU  the  Apostolical  Epistles ,  with  a 
Commentary  and  Notes  (4  vols.,  1795;  subsequent 
editions  varying  in  the  niunber  of  voliunes,  those 
subsequent  to  1806  prefaced  by  a  Life  by  his  son; 
7th  ed.,  1843).  The  last-named  work  was  printed 
both  with  and  without  the  Greek  text. 

Biblioobapht:  Besides  the  Life  by  his  son,  ut  sup.,  con- 
sult: 8.  A.  Altibone,  CrUical  Dictionary  of  Engluh  LUera- 
tyT€,  ii.  1188-89,  Philadelphia,  1891  (cites  several  varying 
opinions  of  Macknight's  work);  DNB,  zxxv.  184-185. 

MACLA6AN,  WILLIAM  DALRYMPLE:  Church 
of  England,  former  archbishop  of  York,  primate  of 
England,  and  metropolitan;  b.  at  Edinburgh  June 
18,  1826.  He  received  his  early  education  in  his 
native  city,  and  from  1847  to  1852  served  in  the 
Indian  army,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
He  then  entered  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1856),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1856  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  cur- 
ate of  St.  Saviour,  Paddington,  London  (1856-58), 
and  St.  Stephan's,  Marylebone,  London  (1858-60), 
after  which  he  was  secretary  of  the  London  Dioc- 
esan Church  Building  Society  for  five  years  (1860- 
1865).  He  was  then  curate  in  charge  of  Enfield 
(1865-69),  rector  of  Newington  (1869-75),  and 
vicar  of  Kensington  (1875-78),  as  well  as  honorary 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  (1877-78)  and 
prebendary  of  Pteculverland  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(1878).  In  1878  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  and  was  translated  in  1891  to  the  arch- 
diocese of  York,  from  which  post  he  resigned  in 
1906.  In  addition  to  editing,  in  collaboration  with 
A.  Weir,  The  Church  and  the  Age,  Essays  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Present  Position  of  the  Anglican  Church 
(London,  1870),  he  has  written  Pastoral  Letters  and 
Synodal  Charges  (1892). 

McLaren,  Alexander:  English  Baptist;  b. 
in  Glasgow  Feb.  11,  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Stepney  (now  Regent's  Park)  (>)llege,  London, 
•nd  from  1846  to  1858  was  minister  of  Portland 


(^pel,  Southampton.  He  then  served  as  pastor, 
later  as  pastor  emeritus,  of  Union  (^pel,  Man- 
chester, and  in  1909  retired  and  moved  to  Scotland. 
He  has  written:  Sermons  Preached  in  Manchester  (3 
series;  London,  1864-73);  Week-Day  Evening  Adr 
dresses  (1877) ;  The  Life  of  David  as  Reflected  in  his 
Psalms  (1880);  The  Secret  of  Power,  and  other  Ser- 
mons (1882);  A  Year's  Ministry  (1884);  EpisOes 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon  (1887); 
Modem  Miracles:  Manifestation  of  God's  Love  and 
Power  (1888);  The  Unchanging  Christ,  and  other 
Sermons  (1889);  Holy  of  Holies  (sermons  on  the 
Gospel  of  John;  1890);  God  of  the  Amen,  and  other 
Sermons  (1891);  Gospel  of  St,  Luke  (1892);  Gospel 
of  Matthew  (2  vols.,  1892);  Gospd  of  John  (1893;  in 
3  vols.,  1907);  Gospel  of  Mark  (1893);  The  Wearied 
Christ,  and  other  Sermons  (1893);  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles (1894;  in  2  vols.,  1907);  Christ's  Musts,  and  other 
Sermons  (1894);  The  Beatitudes,  and  other  Sermons 
(1896);  Triumphant  Certainties  and  other  Sermons 
(1896);  The  Victor's  Crown  (sermons;  1897);  Leaves 
from  the  Tree  of  Life  (1899);  A  Rosary  of  Christian 
Graces  (1899);  After  the  Resurrection  (1902);  Last 
Sheaves  (sermons;  1903);  The  Book  of  Genesis  (1904); 
Books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (2  vols.,  1905-06); 
The  Books  of  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth 
and  I  Samuel  (1906);  The  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, and  Numbers  (1906);  The  Second  Book  of 
Samuel  and  the  Books  of  Kings  to  II  Kings  vii. 
(1907);  Pulpit  Prayers  (1907);  and  Expositions  of 
Holy  Scripture  (6  vols.,  1908);  and  other  volumes, 
including  Psalms  in  The  Expositor's  Bible  (3  vols., 
London,  1893-94)  and  Pulpit  Prayers  (1909). 

MACLAY,  ROBERT  SAMUEL:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Concord,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1824.  He 
was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  1845).  In  1847  he  went  to  China  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  was  stationed  first  at  Foochow,  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Japan  in  1872.  In  both  these 
countries  he  took  an  active  part  in  translating  the 
New  Testament,  besides  being  secretary  and  treas- 
urer in  both  missions.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow  in  1881 
and  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  College  at  Tokyo  in  1883, 
and  also  established  the  Philander  Smith  Biblical 
Institute  in  the  latter  city  in  1882.  In  1884  he  be- 
gan mission  work  in  Korea  by  permission  of  the 
king.  He  was  likewise  president  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Ck)llege  from  1883  to  1887  and  dean  of  the 
Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute  from  1884  to 
1887,  as  well  as  delegate  from  Japan  to  both  the 
Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  at  London  in 
1881  and  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  C!hurch  at  New  York  in  1888.  From 
1888  to  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1893  he 
was  dean  of  the  Maclay  College  of  Theology,  San 
Fernando,  Cal.  Besides  contributing  the  sections 
on  the  Japanese  mission  of  his  denomination  to 
J.  M.  Reid's  Missions  and  Missionary  Societies  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1879)  and  on  Shintoism  to  the  same  theologian's 
Doomed  Religions  (1882),  he  has  written:  Life  among 
thfi  Chinese  (New  York,  1861)  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language  in  the  Dialect  of  Foochow  (in  col- 
laboration with  C.  C.  Baldwin;   Foochow,  1871), 
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MACLEAN,  ARTHUR  JOHN:  Church  of  Eng- 
land;  bishop  of  Moray,  R068,  and  Caithness;  b.  at 
Bath,  England,  July  6,  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
Kmg's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1880;  M.A., 
1883),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1882  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  foUowing  year.  After  being 
missionary  chaplain  of  Cumbrse  Cathedral  in  1882- 
1883,  he  was  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Columba,  Por- 
tree, with  Stomoway  and  Caroy,  in  1882-86.  He 
then  went  to  the  Orient  as  head  of  the  archbishop's 
Assyrian  (East  Syrian)  mission,  where  he  remained 
until  1891,  being  at  the  same  time  honorary  canon 
of  CumbrsB  from  1883  to  1892.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  successively  rector  of  Portree  from 
1891  to  1897,  and  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Sel- 
kirk, from  1897  to  1903,  and  Pantonian  professor 
and  principal  of  the  Theological  College  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland  from  1903  to  1905.  He 
was  likewise  dean  of  ArgyU  and  the  Isles  in  1892- 
1897  and  canon  of  Cumbrse  diu'ing  the  same  period, 
besides  being  canon  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1903-05,  being  honorary  canon  of  the 
same  cathedral  since  the  latter  year.  In  1904  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caith- 
ness. Besides  editing  East  Syrian  Ledionary  (Lon- 
don, 1889);  Old  and  New  Syriac  Grammars  (in  ver- 
nacular Syriac;  1890);  East  Syrian  Liturgies  (2 
parts,  1890-92);  and  Modem  Syriac  and  English 
Verb  Vocabulary  (1891),  and  in  addition  to  trans- 
lating East  Syrian  Daily  Offices  (London,  1894); 
The  Testament  of  Our  Lord  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  Cooper;  1902);  and  East  Syrian  Epiphany  Rites 
(in  F.  C.  Conybeare's  Rituale  Armenorum^  1905),  he 
has  written :  The  Catholicos  of  the  East  and  his  Peo- 
ple (in  collaboration  with  W.  H.  Browne;  London, 
1892) ;  Grammar  of  the  Dialects  of  Vernacular  Syri<ic 
as  spoken  by  the  Eastern  Syrians  of  Kurdistan, 
Northr-West  Persia,  and  the  Plain  of  Mosul  (Cam- 
bridge, 1895);  Dictionary  of  the  Dialects  of  Ver- 
nacular Syriac  as  spoken  by  the  Eastern  Syrians  of 
Kurdistan,  North-West  Persia,  and  the  Plain  of  Mosul 
(Oxford,  1901);  and  Recent  Discoveries  illustrating 
Early  Christian  Life  and  Worship  (London,  1904). 

MACLEAR,  GEORGE  FREDERICK:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Bedford  Feb.  3,  1833;  d.  at 
Canterbury  Oct.  19,  1902.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1855;  M.A., 
1860;  B.D.,  1867;  D.D.,  1872).  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1856  and  priest  in  1857.  He  was  assist- 
ant minister  of  Curzon  Chapel,  Mayfair,  and  of  St. 
Mark,  Notting  Hill;  and  from  1865  to  1870  assist- 
ant preacher  at  the  Temple  Church  (aU  three 
churches  in  London).  He  was  head  master  of 
King's  College  School  from  1866  to  1880;  and 
Boyle  lecturer  in  1879-80.  In  1880  he  became 
warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  and 
in  1885  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury  cathedral. 
His  works  include:  A  Class-Book  of  Old  Testament 
History  (Cambridge,  1862);  A  Class-Book  of  New 
Testament  History  (1862);  A  Class-Book  of  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England  (1868);  Apostles  of 
Mediaeval  Europe  (London,  1868);  Conversion  of 
the  Celts,  of  the  English,  of  the  Northmen  (London, 
1878)  and  of  the  Slavs  (1879);  EvidenHal  Value  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  (1883);    An  Introduction  to  the 


Creeds  (1889);  The  Village  Church  and  what  it 
Teaches  (1893);  and  (together  with  W.  W.  Will- 
iams) An  Introduction  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1895).  He  also  edited  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools,  Joshua  (1880)  and  Mark 
(1879);  and  in  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for 
SchooU,  Mark  (1883). 

MACLEOD,  DONALD:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Campsie  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Stirling),  Stirlingshire, 
Mar.  18,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  (B.A.,  1850),  after  which  he  spent  two 
years  in  travel.  In  1858  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  Lauder,  and  four  years  later  was  called  to  the 
parish  of  Linlithgow.  Since  1869  he  has  been  min- 
ister of  Park  Parish,  Glasgow.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  in 
1872  and  to  the  king  in  1901 ;  and  was  convener  of 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  1888  to  1900  and  moderator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1895-96.  In  theology  he 
terms  himself  a  "  conservative  Broad  churchman." 
Besides  his  activity  as  editor  of  Good  Words  from 
1872  to  1905,  he  has  written  Memoir  of  Norman 
Madeod  (London,  1874);  The  Reformation,  1669 
to  167e  A.D.  (1881);  Sunday  Home  Service  (1885); 
The  Parochial  System  (1886);  Christ  and  Society 
(1892);  and  The  Doctrine  and  Validity  of  the  Min- 
istry and  Sacraments  of  the  National  Church  of  Scot- 
land (Baird  lecture;   Edinburgh,  1903). 

MACLEOD,  NORMAN:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Campbeltown  (38  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Ayr),  Argyll- 
shire, June  3,  1812;  d.  in  Glasgow  June  16,  1872. 
In  his  Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish  (London, 
1867)  will  be  found  an  animated  account  of  the  old 

Highland  family — especially  as  repre- 
Early  sented  by  his  grandfather,  the  patri- 
Lifc        archal  minister  of  Morven — from  which 

he  was  proud  to  be  descended,  as  well 
as  graphic  descriptions  of  the  wild  scenery,  and  free, 
out-of-door  life,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  a  happy  boyhood  were  spent.  It 
was,  however,  chiefly  with  the  town  of  Campbel- 
town and  its  seafaring  associations  that  the  boy 
was  familiar.  On  his  impressible  and  sympathetic 
nature  all  the  circumstances  of  those  early  years 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  lasting  influence.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  after  an  irregu- 
lar classical  training,  in  1827,  where  he  shone  more 
in  the  students'  social  and  political  meetings  than 
in  the  classrooms.  Of  general  literature,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  read  much  in  those  days,  his 
favorite  author  in  poetry  being  Wordsworth.  In 
1831  he  removed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
that  he  might  take  his  theological  course  under  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  then  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
university.  Before  recei\'ing  license  in  1837,  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  family  of  a  Yorkshire  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Preston  of  Moreby,  as  tutor  to  his  son, 
during  most  of  the  time  residing  at  Weimar,  or 
elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  flrst 
of  many  visits  abroad  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  young  man's  character. 
'*  His  views  were  widened,  his  opinions  matured, 
his  human  sympathies  vastly  enriched;  and,  while. 
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all  that  was  of  the  cbsctk*  of  Iiis  eiirly  tuith  had 
become  doubly  precious,  he  had  Rained  increased 
cathalicity  of  sentiment,  along  with  knowledge  of 
the  world  "  (Memoir,  vol.  i.,  p.  49). 

Mocleod'a  first  charge,  to  which  he  wot  ordaitieil 
In  1838,  was  Loudoun,  in  Ayrshire,  a  parish  partly 
i^cultiiral,  but  with  a  considerable  weaving  pop- 
ulation. There  he  gave  himself  with  all  the  ardor 
of  his  nature  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  to  his 
parochial  duties,  especially  among  the  working 
clasaes.     His  Cracks  aboid  the  Kirk/or  Kintra  Folk, 

published  in  1843  shortly  before  the 
Hinisby.    disruption,  had  a  lar^  circulation  and 

exerted  considerable  influence.  In 
Dec.,  1843,  he  was  translated  to  Dalkeith.  During 
his  ministry  there  he  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  lS-t7,  and  also  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Chriitian  Magazine.  In  18,')I  he 
was  appointed  to  the  large  and  important  pariah  of 
the  Barony,  Glasgow,  embracing  at  that  time  87,000 
souls,  and  here  he  showed  preeminently  hia  gifts 
as  a  parbh  minister,  above  all  his  powers  of  organ- 
ization, his  large-hearted  sympathy  wilh  all  classes 
of  liis  parishioners,  and  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher. 
One  of  hia  special  aims  in  tbe  Barony  was  to  re- 
claim the  non-churcligoing  population;  for  which 
purpose,  among  other  schemes,  he  introduced  with 
success  Sunday  services  open  eielusively  to  work- 
ing people  in  their  working  clothes.  He  also  founded 
the  first  congregational  penny  savings-bank  in  Glas- 
gow, and  established  places  of  resort  for  working 
men,  to  counteract  the  temptations  of  the  public- 
house.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  one  of  her  maj- 
esty's chaplains,  and  he  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  royal  favor  and  confidence  (cf.  Journal  of 
our  Life  in  the  Highlands  by  Queen  Victoria,  Lon- 
don, 1868,  pp.  147,  sqq.). 

Dr.  Hacleod  took  un  active  part  in  the  general 
work  of  the  Church.  In  1345  he  was  one  of  a  dep- 
utation to  visit  the  Scottish  churches  in  Canada. 
In  18(H  he  became  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Committee  of  hia  church,  and  in  this  capacity 
paid  a  visit  to  India  as  a  deputy  from  (he  church 
in  1867.  His  last  great  public  effort  was  a  mem- 
orable speech  in  tbe  General  Assembly  of  1872,  when 
be  resigned  this  position.  In  18fl5  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  regarding  the  Sabbath; 
while  strenuously  upholding  the  religious  obaerv- 
Ancc  of  the  Lord's  day,  he  refused  to  base  that  ob- 
servance on  tbe  perpetual  obligation  ot  tbe  Fourth 
Commandment.  In  1^9  he  was  elected  modera- 
tor  ot  the  General  Assembly.  Two  memorial  win- 
dows were  placed  by  Queen  Victoria  in  Crathie 
Cbutch,  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  had  often  con- 
docted  service;  in  one  of  these  he  is  described  as 
"a  man  emitieot  in  the  Church,  honored  in  the 
State,  and  in  many  lands  greatly  lieloved."  He 
married  Catherine  Ann  Mackintosh  Aug.  11,  1851. 

In  ISGO  Dr.  Macleod  undertook  the  editorship  of 
Good  Word*,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
of  tbe  religious  magazines  of  the  day.     Some  of  the 

more  popular  of  his  contributions  to 
WrittDgs.    general  literature  were  WTitten  about 

the  same  time,  many  ot  them  origin- 
ally appearing  in  Good  Woriii.  They  include:  The 
Earnut  Stwitnt  (Edinburgh,  1854),  a  memoir  of 


his  Bite's  brother,  John  Mackintosh  ot  Geddes;  The 
Gold  Thread  (IStil);  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  kit 
,Son  (18S2):  ICre  Dane  {London,  16&I):  Easltoani 
(London,  1866);  Simple  Truth  Spoken  to  Working 
People  (1867);  The  Starling  (2  voU.,  1867);  Peep* 
at  the  Far  Eatt  (18T1);  Character  Sketch^  (1872); 
The  Temptation  of  our  Lord  (1873). 

W.  LcBt,  revised  by  Henbt  Cowan, 

Biblioohafbt:  Doiuld  Macieod  {bi>  brother),  Uimcir  of 
JV'Hman  MiuUod,  London,  tSTO;  A.  Stnbin,  Nimnan 
Uatltod.  ib  1ST2;  Stanley,  in  Good  WvriU,  1S72;  JpuiL. 
Wntson,  lift  of  Norman  Matttod.  ih.  188!;  R.  FUnt.  In 
ScoUiih  Divitut  (St.  Giles  Lecturesl,  London,  1883;  A.  H. 
Jspp.  Quod  Afirmniirnir,  ib.  ISBO:  J.  Wellwood,  JVanmu 
Madfod.  EdinbuTKh,  1897;  John  N.  Macleod.  MrmoriaUat 
Rtv.  A'Drmon  Marlmd,  ib.  18B8;  DNB.  juxv.  217-218. 

MACMILLAN,  HUGH:  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Aberfeldy  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Perth) 
Sept.  17,  1833;  d.  in  Edinburgh  May  24,  1903. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  was  minister  at  Kirkmichael  (1859-64),  Glas- 
gow (1864-78),  and  Greenock  (1878-98).  He  made 
his  reputation  by  hia  firat  two  booka,  Footnotes  from 
the  Page  of  A'oture,  or  First  Forma  of  Vegetation 
(Cambridge,  1861),  and  BibU  Teachinga  in  Nature 
{London,  1866),  ot  which  30,000  copies  had  been 
sold  in  Great  Britain  up  to  190T,  and  which  had 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Da- 


vealed  his  ability  to  interest  persons  in  his  favorite 
theme,  the  intimate  relations  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual.  This  was  the  theme  of  many 
subsequent  volumes,  some  of  which  were  travels 
and  many  of  which  were  twUections  of  sermons  and 
essays.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned:  Holidayi  tn 
High  Lande,  or  RambUa  and  Incidents  in  Search  q^ 
Alpine  PlanU  (1869);  The  Sabbalh  of  the  Field* 
(1876);  Two  Worlds  are  Oum  (1880);  Roman  Mo- 
saic»  (1888);  Gleanings  in  Holy  Fields  (1899);  hi« 
book  ot  verse.  The  Christmas  Rose  (1901);  his  two 
volumes  of  collected  addresses  to  children.  The  Gatt 
Beauti/id  (1861),  and  The  Com  of  Heaven  (1901); 
posthumous  were  Rothiemurchut  (1007),  and  The 
lates  and  the  Gospel  (1007,  with  a  prefatory  memoir 
by  George  A.  Macmillan), 

M'HEILL,  JOHH;  Mission  Preacher;  b.  at  Hotu- 
ton  {11  m.  w.  of  Glasgow),  Renfrewahire,  July  7, 
IS.il.  He  received  his  early  education  in  tbe  Fre« 
Church  schools  at  Houston  and  Inverkip,  after  which 
he  was  in  the  railway  service  from  1869  to  1877. 
In  the  latter  year  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry,  and  studied  succes£i%'ely  at  Edinburgh 
University  {1S77-SO),  Glasgow  University  (1880-81), 
and  Free  Church  Divinity  Hall,  Glasgow  (1881-85). 
In  1886  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  became 
pastor  of  M'Crie-Roxburgh  Free  Church,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  until  1880,  when  he  went  to 
London  as  miniErter  ot  Regent  Square  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1.S92  he  left  the  regular  ministry  to 
become  a  miaaion  preacher,  and  in  this  capacity 
traveled  throughout  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to 
visiting  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Taamania, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  In 
1903  he  became  pastor  of  Christ  Church  (Congre- 
gational), LondoQ.    He  has  written;   Sermona  (3 
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Madagaaoar,  Missiona  in 
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vols.,  London,  1890-91);  The  Brazen  Serpent^  and 
other  Addresses  (1893);  and  T?ie  Lord  our  Shepherd, 
and  other  Addresses  (1898). 

mAcON  (MATISCO):  A  city  of  Burgundy,  in 
which  three  synods  were  held.  One,  in  581,  at 
which  twenty-one  bishops  were  present,  issued  nine- 
teen canons,  of  which  the  seventh  threatens  with 
excommunication  any  civil  ji^dge  who  dares  to  pro- 
ceed against  a  clerk,  except  in  criminal  cases,  while 
canons  13-16  are  aimed  at  the  Jews.  Another,  in 
585,  at  which  forty-three  bishops  were  present  in 
person,  and  twenty  were  represented  by  deputies, 
issued  twenty  canons,  of  which  the  eighth  forbade 
any  one  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  to 
be  touched  without  the  consent  of  the  priest;  while 
the  ninth  and  tenth  forbade  the  civil  power  to  pro- 
ceed against  a  bishop,  except  through  his  metro- 
politan, or  against  a  priest  or  deacon,  except  through 
his  bishop.  The  third  was  held  between  617  and 
627,  and  decided  against  an  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  rule  of  St.  Columban.  The  acts  and  canons 
are  not  extant. 

BmuooBAPHT:    Hefele,   ConeiliengMdiichU,  iii  36-41,  74, 
Eng.  transL.  iv.  402-409,  444. 

MACRINA,  ma-cri'na:  The  name  of  two  female 
saints  of  the  early  Church. 

1.  Macrina  the  Elder:  Grandmother  of  Basil 
the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  d.  at  Neocsesarea 
c.  340.  Of  her  life  little  is  known.  She  seems  to 
have  married  into  a  rich  and  distinguished  family  of 
Pontus,  and  Basil  assimies  {Epist.  cdv.)  that  she 
was  remembered  in  Neocsesarea  for  more  than  a 
generation  after  her  death.  He  says  that  she  told 
him  stories  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  influ- 
enced his  life  by  her  teaching  in  his  childhood. 
Gregory  mentions  (Vita  Maerincs  junioris,  MPG, 
xlvi.  961-980)  that  she  suffered  persecution,  to- 
gether with  her  husband,  for  her  faith;  and  Gregory 
Naxianzen  in  his  panegyric  on  Basil  (Oraiio  xliii.; 
MPGf  xxxvi.  501)  states  that  they  took  refuge  in 
the  forest  of  Pontus  and  remained  there  consider- 
able time.  Neither  the  date  nor  the  duration  of 
this  voluntary  exile  is  certain,  since  the  statements 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  that  it  lasted  seven  years  and 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  Maximinus  (who 
ruled  only  from  311  to  313)  do  not  agree  with 
each  other.    Her  day  is  Jan.  14. 

2.  Macrina  the  Younger:  Granddaughter  of  the 
preceding  and  the  sister  of  Basil  the  Great  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa;  b.  in  Pontus  c.  329;  d.  at  a 
family  estate  on  the  Iris  in  the  same  province  in 
the  latter  part  of  379.  She  was  the  oldest  of  ten 
children  and  was  betrothed  at  the  age  of  twelve  to 
a  young  jurist  of  distinguished  family.  He  died, 
however,  before  the  marriage,  and  Macrina  seems 
to  have  seized  this  pretext  to  adopt  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy and  asceticism.  After  the  death  of  her  father, 
Basilius,  she  remained  with  her  mother  Enmielia 
until  Basil  returned  from  his  studies  about  358, 
when  she,  together  with  her  mother  and  her  serv- 
ants and  slaves  (now  ranked  as  her  sisters),  retired 
to  the  banks  of  the  Iris  to  lead  the  life  of  a  nun. 
To  her  brothers,  particularly  the  youngest,  Peter, 
who  afterward  became  bishop  of  Sebaste,  this  place 
was  a  school  of  earnest  Christianityi  and  it  was  also  | 


visited  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste.  When  Emmelia  died  shortly  before  370, 
Macrina  became  the  head  of  the  community.  Her 
brother  Gregory  was  present  at  her  death  and  has 
preserved  the  memories  of  the  scene  both  in  his 
Vita  MacrincB  and  in  his  treatise  On  the  Soul  and  the 
Resurrection.    Her  day  is  July  19.       (F.  Loops.) 

Bibuoorapht:  1.  The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text. 
Consult:  ASB,  Jan..  i.  952-3;  DCB,  iu.  779;  and  the 
literature  under  Basil,  Saint;  and  Greoort  or  Ntssa. 
2.  The  life  is  most  accessible  in  ASB,  July,  iv.  589-S04; 
DCBt  iii.,  779-781;  and  ut  sup.  under  1. 

McTYEIRE,  HOLLAND  NIMMONS:  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  bishop;  b.  in  Bam- 
well  Ck>.,  S.  C,  July  28, 1824;  d.  at  NashvUle,  Tenn., 
Feb.  15,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Va.  (A.B.,  1844)  and  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  1845.  He  was  pastor  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Mobile  and  Demopolis,  Ala., 
Columbus,  Miss.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  (at  the  last-named  place  during  the  Civil 
War).  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1866,  and  made 
president  of  Vanderbilt  University  in  1873.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  (New  Or- 
leans) in  1851,  and  of  the  Christian  Advocate  (Nash- 
ville) in  1858.  He  wrote:  A  Catechism  on  Church 
Government  (Nashville,  1869);  A  Catechism  on  Bible 
History  (1869);  Manual  of  the  Discipline  (1870); 
History  of  Methodism  (1884);  and  Passing  through 
the  Gates  (1889). 

BiBLXOORAPirr:  O.  P.  Fitxgerald.  IloUand  N.  McTyeire, 
NashvUle,  1896. 

McVICKAR,  Wn^LIAM  NEILSON:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Rhode  Island;  b.  in  New  York 
City  Oct.  19,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College  (A.B.,  1865),  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School  (1865-66),  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1868. 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1867,  and,  after  being 
curate  of  St.  George's,  New  York  City,  for  a  year, 
was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1868.  From  the 
latter  year  until  1875  he  was  rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 
New  York  City,  after  which  he  was  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Philadelphia,  until  1897,  declining  both 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  and  a  tutor- 
ship in  Columbia.  In  1898  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  coadjutor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1903,  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark,  became 
bishop  of  the  same  diocese.  He  was  a  deputy  to 
the  General  Convention  from  1883  to  1895,  and  was 
also  president  of  the  Southwest  Convocation,  a 
manager  of  the  General  Missionary  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions  and  of 
other  diocesan  bodies. 

MADAGASCAR,   MISSIONS  IN:    While    having 
all  the  evil  traits  of  a  heathen  people,  including  in- 
fanticide, polygamy,  and  the  slave-trade,  the  Mala- 
gasy believed  in  a  supreme  being  called 
Prior  to     Zangahara,  whom  they  greatly  feared 
i8z8.       and  reverenced.     At  death,  good  men 
go  to  be  happy  forever  with  Zanga- 
hara, while  bad  men  go  to  be  tormented  by  the  evil 
lord,    Anggatyr.    From    1540   to    1640   numerous 
colonies  were  founded  by  the  Dutch  and  English  as 
well  as  by  the  PortuguesCi  all  accompanied  by 
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slavery,  all  preaching  Christianity,  and  all  result- 
ing in  failure  and  repeated  massacres  in  retaliation 
for  ill-treatment.  From  1642  to  16S6  several 
French  companies  also  made  efforts  to  colonize  the 
island,  enslave  and  Christianize  the  Malagasy,  but 
these  also  failed,  and  for  a  time  the  island  was  left 
to  become  a  rendezvous  for  pirates  and  buccaneers. 
In  1754  a  further  attempt  at  colonization  was  made 
by  France,  which  was  broken  up  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre. During  the  next  half  century  occasional 
French  trading-posts  were  established,  which  met 
with  little  success.  The  Malagasy  were  not  at- 
tracted by  the  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty 
of  the  exponents  of  the  new  religion,  and  during 
160  years  but  one  convert  is  mentioned.  Not  until 
the  accession  of  Radama  I.  in  1808  were  there  any 
successful  relations  with  the  outside  world.  In 
1818  Radama  entered  into  a  treaty  with  England, 
in  which,  for  certain  considerations,  he  agreed  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade,  while  England  was  to  re- 
duce the  Malagasy  language  to  writing,  and  estab- 
lish schools.  This  treaty  was  ratified  in  1820,  and 
Madagascar  was  open  for  Christian  effort. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  assured,  in 
1818  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Bevan  and  David  Jones  with 

x8i8  to     their  families  as  their  first  missionaries 

1835.       in  Madagascar.    They  opened  a  station 

at  Andovoranto,  on  the  east  coast;  but 
within  two  months  all  of  them,  except  Mr.  Jones, 
died  of  the  fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his 
life.  Returning  in  1820  with  Mr.  Hastie,  the  gov- 
ernment agent,  with  the  consent  of  King  Radama, 
he  located  in  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  where  the 
first  school  was  opened  in  Dec,  1820.  A  large  force 
of  missionaries  was  sent  out,  the  Malagasy  language 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
literature  were  made;  more  schools  were  opened, 
and  the  work  was  developed  and  made  rapid  prog- 
ress along  educational,  industrial,  and  evangelistic 
lines.  Before  1828  more  than  one  hundred  schools 
had  been  established,  and  nearly  5,000  pupils  had 
received  the  rudiments  of  education.  Preaching 
services  were  held  regularly  in  the  capital  and  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  a  beginning  was  made 
in  the  Vonizongo  district,  a  day's  journey  west- 
ward. In  Jan.,  1828,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was 
printed  in  the  Malagasy  language,  and  other  Scrip- 
tures were  being  translated  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  outlook  was  most  promising,  when  in  July  of 
this  3rear  Radama  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  his  twelve  wives,  Ranavalona  I.,  an  utter  heathen 
and  of  a  tiu'bulent  disposition.  A  reign  of  terror 
ensued.  The  British  resident  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  country,  and  for  several  years  a  desultory  war- 
fare was  maintained  with  the  French.  Expecting 
opposition,  the  missionaries  worked  at  high  pres- 
sure; in  1831  the  first  native  churches  were  formed, 
and  within  a  few  months  there  were  nearly  2,000 
members;  by  1833  the  translation  and  printing  of 
the  New  Testament  was  completed,  and  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
But  a  crisis  was  approaching.  In  1834  the  queen 
forbade  any  but  the  government  employees  to  learn 
to  read  or  write.  In  Jan.,  1835,  formal  accusations 
were  made  against  all  ChristiaDS|  and  the  {oUowiog 


month  the  missionaries  were  notified  that  Christian 
worship  and  teaching  were  banned.  All  natives 
were  commanded  to  renounce  Christianity,  and  the 
missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave  the  bland. 

In  spite  of  this  edict,  David  Johns  and  Edward 

Baker  succeeded  in  remaining  till  1836,  finishing  the 

translating  and  printing  of  the  entire 

From  1835  Bible  and  also  of  the  Pilgrim's  Prog- 

to  1883.  ress.  This  year  over  a  thousand  peo- 
ple were  massacred.  The  persecution 
continued  till  1842;  there  was  then  a  lull  till  1849, 
when  it  broke  out  afresh  and  over  2,000  were  tor- 
tured or  slain  outright.  This  continued  with  a 
short  intermission  in  1852,  till  the  welcome  death 
of  the  bloody  queen  in  1861.  She  was  succeeded 
by  her  son  Rakoto  as  Radama  II.  His  first  official 
act  was  to  proclaim  freedom  of  worship  to  all; 
Christians  in  captivity  were  released,  the  banished 
recalled,  and  the  missionaries  invited  to  return  and 
continue  their  work.  By  1862  three  clergjrmen,  a 
physician,  a  teacher,  and  a  printer  were  busily 
gathering  up  the  lines  laid  down  in  1836;  at  this 
time  there  were  some  twenty-five  congregations 
with  about  900  communicants  and  7,000  adher- 
ents. Religious  freedom  continued  during  his 
short  rule  and  that  of  his  successor.  Queen  Rosa- 
herina;  and  with  the  accession  and  conversion  of 
Queen  Ranavalona  II.  in  1868,  there  was  a  great 
revival  especially  in  the  central  province  of  Imerina, 
from  which  it  spread  southward  to  the  province  of 
Betsileo.  In  1869  the  idols  were  publicly  burned, 
and  steps  were  taken  toward  building  up  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Up  to  this  time  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  been  alone  in  Madagascar,  but 
during  the  next  decade  several  other  organizations 
entered  the  field,  the  first  being  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  1864,  followed  by  the 
Norwegian  Mission  Society  of  Norway  (Det  Norske 
Missions  Selskab)  in  1866,  the  Friends  of  England 
and  America  in  1867,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  1868,  and  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests 
from  France.  The  work  developed  rapidly.  Me- 
morial churches  were  erected  on  the  four  sites  where 
many  martyrs  fell,  schools  were  multiplied.  By 
1870  there  were  250,000  converts  and  at  least  1,500,- 
000  people  desiring  Christian  instruction.  Mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  were  sent  by  the  queen  to 
the  still  heathen  tribes.  Then  followed  a  period 
of  harvesting  as  well  as  seed-sowing. 

In  1883  France  demanded  a  protectorate  over 
northwestern  Madagascar.  On  being  refused  war 
was  declared,  which  resulted  in  a  French  protect- 
orate for  the  entire  island,  with  an 
Since  1883.  influx  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  who 
at  once  began  an  active  propaganda 
against  the  Protestants.  In  1892  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  of  America  established  a  mission, 
followed  three  years  later  by  the  Lutheran  Free 
Church.  New  openings  came  among  the  Sakalavas 
and  several  smaller  tribes,  while  there  were  ex- 
tended revivals  in  the  principal  towns  of  Imenna 
and  Betsileo,  and  Madagascar  was  making  progress 
toward  a  Christian  civilization  when  in  1895  France 
annexed  the  island,  and  two  years  later  the  queen 
was  deposed.  At  this  time  there  was  a  total  of 
75  Protestant  miHWonariee  representing  7  sodeties, 
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over  1,000  native  pastors,  97,800  communicants, 
393,099  adherents,  and  126,000  pupils  in  the  schools. 
There  were  7  hospitals  and  10  dispensaries.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  Malagasy  was  estimated 
at  60,500.  Bitter  opposition  to  the  English  Prot- 
estant missions  followed.  Church  buildings  were 
confiscated,  and  ruin  threatened  their  schools 
through  the  enforced  use  of  the  French  language. 
At  this  crisis,  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Paris  took 
over  some  1,200  schools  and  62,000  pupils,  and 
much  of  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety in  the  two  provinces  of  Imerina  and  Betsileo, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  non- 
French  Evangelical  societies  a  reasonable  amount 
of  religious  liberty.  The  work  of  the  Friends  suf- 
fered but  little  from  French  control,  and  that  of 
the  Norwegians  hardly  at  all.  For  several  3rears 
there  was  friction  through  the  Jesuits  trying  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Protestant  mission  properties, 
but  this  was  stopped  by  the  government.  In  1905 
and  again  in  1907  new  laws  were  enacted  aiming  at 
the  absolute  suppression  of  mission  schools,  and 
ordering  that  no  private  school  be  located  in  build- 
ings used  for  religious  purposes,  thus  closing  270 
of  the  300  educational  institutions  of  the  Paris  So- 
ciety, and  affecting  the  other  missions  in  like  de- 
g^ree.  Later  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  closed;  family 
prayers  were  prohibited  if  any  but  members  of  the 
immediate  family  were  present;  an  address  could 
not  be  made  or  a  prayer  offered  at  a  public  funeral; 
Evangelists  were  forbidden  to  continue  their  work; 
and  many  of  the  churches  were  closed.  The 
Paris  Society,  representing  all  the  Protestant 
bodies  in  Madagascar,  entered  a  formal  complaint 
with  the  secretary  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the 
governor-general  was  called  to  France  to  explain 
his  actions,  but  the  situation  in  1908  was  rapidly 
becoming  worse. 

There  were,  in  1907,  51  Roman  Catholic  missiona- 
ries with  348  stations  and  outstations,  and  79,000 
communicants  and  adherents.  Five  Protestant  socie- 
ties had  227  missionaries  and  5,816  native  helpers, 
1,852  stations  and  outstations,  355,717  adherents, 
1,951  schools  and  colleges  with  92,126  pupils,  9  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries,  7  orphanages  and  4  leper  settle- 
ments. Many  schools  have  been  closed  since  these 
statistics  were  obtained.  Theodora  Crosby  Buss. 

Bxbliooraprt:  W.  Ellin,  Hitt.  of  Madagaaear,  .  .  .  Profh 
re—  of  the  Chriatian  MUaion,  2  vols.,  London,  1838;  idem. 
Three  ViaiU  to  Madagaeear,  ib.  1860;  idem,  Madoffotcar 
Revieited,  ib.  1867;  idem.  The  Martvr  Church,  ib.  1870; 
J.  Sibree,  Madagaeear  and  ito  People,  ib.  1870;  idem.  The 
Great  African  I  eland,  ib.  1879;  idem.  Madagaeear  before 
the  Conqueet,  ib.  1896;  idem,  Madagaeear  Mieaion,  ib., 
1907;  De  la  Vairai^re.  Hiet.  de  Madagaeear,  eee  habitarUe 
ei  eee  mieeionnairee,  Paris,  1884;  G.  Shaw,  Madagaeear  of 
To-day,  London,  1886;  W.  E.  Courinfl,  Madagaeear  of  To- 
day, ib.  1895;  J.  J.  K.  Fletcher,  Sign  of  Ike  Croee  in  Mada- 
gaeear, ib.  1901;  C.  Keller,  Madagaeear,  Mauriiiue  and 
Other  African  lelande,  ib.  1901;  H.  Froideraux,  Lee  Laea- 
ristee  h  Madagaeear  au  17.  eihele,  Paria.  1902;  A.  van 
Gennep.  Tabou  et  Totimieme  it  Madagaeear,  Paris,  1904; 
T.  T.  Matthews,  Thirty  Yeare  in  Madagaeear,  London, 
1904;  H.  O.  Dwight.  Blue  Book  of  Mieeione  for  1907,  pp. 
23-24,  New  York,  1907. 

MADHAVACHARYA:  Hindu  Philosopher.  See 
iNDLk,  I.,  2,  §  2. 

MADRIGAL.     See  Mxtbic,  Sacbbd,  II,  2,  {  3. 


MADSEN,  PEDER:  Danish  theologian;  b.  in 
Vinding  parish  near  Holstebro  (160  m.  n.w.  of 
Copenhagen),  Denmark,  Aug.  2S,  1843.  He  studied 
at  Viborg  and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  1868;  taught  in  private  schools, 
1868-72;  spent  two  years  in  travel  and  study;  was 
called  to  teach  dogmatics  and  exegesis  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  1874;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  1875;  was  rector  1889-90  and 
1903-04;  and  became  bishop  of  Zealand  1909.  He 
cooperated  in  working  out  a  new  series  of  Pericopes 
(q.v.),  1879-Sl,  and  assisted  in  reconstructing  the 
liturgical  parts  of  the  church  hymnal;  represented 
the  theological  faculty  on  the  church  council,  1884- 
1886;  is  on  the  committee  directing  Danish  missions 
in  America,  assists  in  directing  home  missions,  and 
is  active  in  Sundaynschool  work.  He  has  also  been 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Bethesda  conven- 
tions which  are  doing  for  Denmark  what  the 
Eisenach  Conference  (q.v.)  does  for  Germany.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  body  which  is  considering  new 
lines  of  polity  for  the  Church  in  Denmark. 

He  gained  his  doctorate  with  the  thesis  De  kristnes 
aandelige  ProBsteddmme  (1879).  Other  works  are 
his  university  programs:  Dei  kirkelige  Embede 
(1890);  Embedet  og  Menighedens  Samvirken  i  del 
kirkelige  Arbejde  (1894);  and  Ordinationens  Betyd- 
ning  indenfor  den  IvJth,  Kirkea/dding  (1904),  sup- 
porting the  Lutheran  traditional  view  of  ministry 
and  congregation.  He  had  defended  the  same 
view  in  Bomholmeme  eUer  den  saakaldte  lutherake 
Miananaforening  (1886).  John  O.  Evjen. 

MAGARTTA,  MAGARTTES:  A  name  given  by 
some  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  apostates  from 
the  Christian  religion,  particularly  those  who  went 
over  to  Mohammedanism.  The  derivation  of  the 
term  is  unknown.    Cf.  Du  Cange,  s.v. 

MAGDALENE,  ORDERS  OF  ST.  MARY: 
Several  orders  established  at  various  times  and  in 
different  places  for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women. 
The  oldest  community  of  penitents  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  probably  that 
established  at  Metz,  which  traces  its  l^tory,  doubt- 
less with  some  exaggeration,  back  to  1005,  while  a 
similar  institution  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at 
Treves  about  1148.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  several  convents  of  magdalens 
were  established,  influenced  in  great  part  by  the 
revival  inaugurated  by  St.  Francis,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  those  at  Goslar  about  1215,  and 
at  Worms  and  Strasburg  between  1220  and  1230. 
Bulls  confirming  the  privileges  of  such  orders 
were  issued  by  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV. 
between  1227  and  1251.  The  inmates  followed 
the  Augustinian  rule  and  were  supervised  by  pro- 
vosts appointed  by  the  general  provost  of  the  entire 
order.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
convents  of  magdalens  existed  at  Erfurt,  Prenzlau, 
Malchow,  Vienna,  Regensburg,  and  elsewhere,  attach- 
ing themselves  now  to  one  of  the  great  orders 
and  again  to  another.  Refuges  for  fallen  women 
were  established  at  Marseilles  in  1272,  at  Naples 
in  1324,  and  at  Prague  about  1372.  One  was 
founded  at  Paris  in  1492,  at  Rome  by  Leo  X.  in  1520, 
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at  Seville  in  1550,  and  at  Rouen  and  Bordeaux 
in  1618. 

At  first  the  discipline  in  the  convents  for  magda- 
lens  was  extremely  severe,  but  gradually  it  grew 
lax,  especially  through  the  admission  of  those  for 
whom  the  order  was  not  originally  intended,  until 
in  1637-40  a  reformation  was  enforced  at  Paris, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  elsewhere  by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  According  to  the  new  rule,  which 
was  officially  approved  in  1640,  the  order  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  grades.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  with  strict 
vows,  which  were  assumed  after  a  novitiate  of  two 
years,  and  required  fasting  throughout  Advent, 
and  on  all  Fridays,  as  well  as  frequent  retreats,  and 
other  acts  of  penance.  The  second  grade  of  the 
order  was  the  Congregation  of  St.  Martha,  which 
required  no  vows  and  permitted  those  who  were 
truly  penitent  and  reformed  to  reenter  the  world 
and  marry.  The  third  grade  was  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Lazarus,  which  forcibly  detained  those  who 
were  entrusted  to  its  care  for  reformation. 

Numerous  other  Roman  Catholic  orders  of  more 
recent  times  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  rescue 
of  fallen  women,  noteworthy  among  them  being  the 
Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  founded  at  Nancy  by 
Elisabeth  de  la  Croix  (d.  1649),  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  established  in  1821,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  founded  at  Angers  in  1828.  The 
first  impulse  toward  similar  work  in  Evangelical 
circles  was  given  by  the  work  of  Theodor  FUedner 
(q.v. ;  see  also  Deaconess,  III.,  2,  a,  §  2)  at  Kaisers- 
werth  beginning  with  1833,  and  his  example  has 
since  found  nimierous  followers.     (O.  Z^CKLBRf.) 

MAGDEBURG,       ARCHBISHOPRIC       OF:    A 

former  archbishopric,  named  from  an  ancient  city 
of  Germany,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  88  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Berlin.  The  town  was  an  important  commercial 
center  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  its 
oldest  church  is  supposed  to  date  from  this  period. 
In  the  tenth  century,  when  the  city  belonged  to 
the  diocese  of  Halberstadt,  it  contained  a  parish 
church,  and  on  Sept.  21,  937,  Otho  I.  founded  there 
a  Benedictine  monastery,  which  he  endowed  richly. 
Later  he  conceived  the  plan  of  transferring  the 
episcopal  palace  from  Halberstadt  to  Magdeburg, 
incorporating  the  monastery  with  it,  and  trans- 
forming the  bishopric  into  an  archbishopric  for  the 
Wends.  In  955  he  assured  himself  of  the  papal 
sanction  through  Abbot  Hadamar  of  Fulda,  but 
his  plans  failed  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
Archbishop  William  of  Mainz,  who  refused  to  re- 
linquish Halberstadt  and  proposed  to  separate 
Magdeburg  from  the  diocese  of  Halberstadt  and 
create  of  it  a  new  bishopric  among  the  Wends. 
This  plan  was  carried  out.  In  the  Roman  synod 
of  Feb.  12,  962,  Magdeburg  was  made  an  archbish- 
opric with  jurisdiction  over  all  future  Wendish  di- 
oceses, according  to  the  emperor's  wish.  The  final 
negotiations  took  place  at  Ravenna  in  Oct.,  968, 
when  Archbishop  Hatto  II.,  who  had  succeeded 
William  seven  months  previously  at  Mainz,  agreed 
to  the  creation  of  the  new  archbishopric.  Otho 
appointed  Adalbert,  abbot  of  Weissenburg  in  Al- 
sace,  the   first   archbishop.    The   archdiocese   of 


Magdeburg  comprised  the  dioceses  which  already 
existed  in  Brandenburg  and  Havelberg,  as  well  as 
the  new  bishoprics  of  Merseburg,  Meissen,  and 
Zeitz,  thus  stretching  from  the  Saale  and  Elbe  in 
the  west  to  the  Oder  in  the  east.       (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliographt:  Sources  are  the  Qesta  arehiepiacoporum  Maff- 
ddmrgeruiumt  and  the  CcUaloQi,  ed.  W.  Schum,  in  MOH, 
Script,  xiv  (1883).  361  sqq.,  484-486;  Annalea  Maodeburg- 
ensia,  ed.  G.  H.  Pertz,  ib.,  xvi  (1859),  105-196;  G.  A.  von 
MOl vented  t,  Regeata  archiepiaeopatua  Magdeburgenaia,  4 
vols.,  Magdeburg,  1876-99;  and  Die  Magdeb.  Schdppen' 
chronik,  ed.  W.  Janicke.  in  Chroniken  der  deuiachen  StAdU, 
vol.  vii.,  Leipdc,  1869;  GamB,  Seriea  epiacoporum,  p.  288. 
Consult:  F.  W.  Hoffmann,  Oeachichte  der  Siadt  Magdeburg, 
2  vols.,  Magdeburg,  1885-86;  W.  Kawerau,  Aua  Magda- 
burga  Vergangenheit,  Halle,  1886;  K.  Uhlira,  Oeachichte  dee 
Enbiatuma  Magdeburg,  Magdeburg,  1887;  C.  Eubel,  Hier- 
archia  caihoiica  medii  cmt,  2  vols.,  MUnster;  1898-1901; 
Hauck,  KD,  vols,  iii.-iv. 

MAGDEBURG  CENTURIES:  The  first  attempt 
to  write  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  Evan- 
gelical point  of  view.  The  plan  of  this  work  was 
conceived  by  Matthias  Flacius  (q.v.).  He  projected 
a  church  history  from  the  original  sources  showing 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  since  the  time  of  the 
apostles  had  deviated  from  the  right  course,  a  doc- 
umentary history  of  anti-Christianity  in  the  church 
of  Christ  from  its  beginnings  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment up  to  the  restoration  of  true  religion  in  its 
purity  by  Luther.  From  1553  Flacius  gave  his 
efforts  to  the  securing  of  patrons  to  aid  the  work 
financially,  whom  he  found  among  German  noble- 
men and  wealthy  citizens,  in  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, and  elsewhere,  and  in  obtaining  collaborators. 
The  active  interest  and  assistance  manifested  by 
the  Imperial  Councilor  Niedbruck,  curator  of  the 
Royal  Library  in  Vienna,  proved  especially  valu- 
able. Libraries  had  to  be  searched  for  sources  and 
documents;  for  this  purpose  Flacius  himself  un- 
dertook journeys  in  Germany,  and  his  assistant 
Marcus  Wagner  of  Friemar  near  Gotha  with  great 
success  traveled  through  Denmark,  Scotland,  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  and  other  territories,  while  many 
manuscripts  and  books  were  purchased  or  donated 
by  patrons.  In  Magdeburg  Flacius,  Johann  Wi- 
gand,  and  MatthHus  Judex  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
project  and  worked  out  the  details  of  the  plan.  The 
Councilor  Ebeling  Alemann,  and  the  physician, 
Martin  Copus,  were  treasurers;  assistants  were 
trained  in  furnishing  the  necessary  excerpts,  which 
two  learned  masters  put  into  shape.  From  Jena 
Flacius  directed  the  entire  work.  Thus  there  ap- 
peared in  Basel,  1559-74,  the  Ecdesiastica  histaria 
.  .  .  secundum  aingulas  ceniurias  .  .  .  per  aliquot 
8tudio808  et  fios  viroa  in  urbe  Magdeburgtcaf  hence 
called  the  Magdeburg  Centuries.  Centuries  seven 
to  thirteen  were  elaborated  especially  by  Wigand 
in  Wismar.  Wigand  and  subsequently  Stange- 
wald  afterward  worked  on  the  three  following  cen- 
turies without  completing  them  (the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, compiled  by  Wigand,  is  in  Wolfenbtlttel  in 
manuscript  form);  attempts  made  by  several  per- 
sons in  the  eighteenth  century  to  bring  the  work 
down  to  date  were  also  without  result.  The  "  Cen- 
turies ''  mark  inunense  progress  in  ecclesiastical 
historiography,  not  only  by  the  tracing  of  the 
sources  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  ma- 
terial was  collected,  but  also  because  there  is  i^ 
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plied  in  ihpm  the  pragmatic  method  of  historical 
development.     Tbe     anti-Roman     interest     sharp- 
ened  the  vision  and  helped  the  authors  of  the  work 
to  critical  achievements  that  marked  a  now  epoch. 
While  the  division  into  centuries  was  ua  obstacle 
to  B.  good  grouping  of  tbe  material,  and  the  one- 
sided polemical  aoti*Roraan  interest  formed  a  bar- 
rier to  an  unprejudiced  appreciation  of  tlie  develop- 
ment of  church   history;    nevertheless,   there  was 
acliieved  the  utmost  that  was  possible  within  the 
limits  of  the  sharply  defined  dogmatic  standpoint, 
and  the  work  furnished  the  weapons  which  Protes- 
tantism needed  in  its  struggle.     The  work,  jiestitcn- 
tiaiimum  opvg,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Roman  op- 
ponents, made  a.  very  strong  impression  upon  the 
Roman  Church.     Caniaiua  urged  the  most  leanied 
theolofi^ana  to  attack  it,  and  many  pens  were  set 
in  motion  until  in  Cssar  Baronius  (qv.)  there  was 
found  an  able  opponent  who  drew  his  materia!  from 
the  Roman  sources  thcmaelvea.     (O.  Kawekad.) 
Bibuocbapht:    F.   C,   Bbuf.   Die  Bpothen  der  kirchiidicn 
OarMdiUtchrtibunff,  pp.  39  sqq..  TObingBn,  1S62;    B,  t»r 
Hu.r,  Db  HiBtariuotaphit  der  Krfkoftctvi^ie^iM.    pp.   121 
•iW..  Ctrmht,  1870-73:   A.  Jundl,  La  Cimluna  de  Moade- 
bmro,  Farii,  1SS3:    ScluumkeU,  Brilrae  tur  Entileliutiet- 
gttchichlt  drr  Magd.  Ciniurim,  Ludwiisburs,  IS9S:  SvhaB. 
Ckriitian  Church,  i.  37 -3S. 

MAGEE,  WILLIAM;  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 
b.  at  EnaiBkillen  (70  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast).  County 
Fermanagh.  Mar.  18,  1766;  d.  at  StiUorgan  (5  m. 
8.e.  of  Dublin)  Aug.  18,  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1785),  and  became 
fellow  in  17S8,  and  senior  fellow  and  professor  of 
mathematics  in  1800.  Ordained  deacon  in  1790, 
he  became  dean  of  Cork  in  1813,  bishop  of  Raphoe 
in  1819,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1822.  He 
was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs 
but  still  more  of  the  Unitarians,  against  whom  he 
wrote  several  pamphlets.  He  wrote  among  other 
works:  Discourse*  on  Ihe  SeriptunU  Doctrinet  of 
Atonemenl  and  Sacrifice  (London,  1801).  His  works 
were  collected  in  two  volumes  (London,  1842), 
fiiHUoaBApiiv:     Caniult.    bnida    ths   Memrar   by   A.    H. 

Kconey.  prfli»d  to  hii  Mllectfd  Workt.  ut  aup.,  DNB. 

MAGEE,  WILLIAM  CONHOR;  Archbishop  of 
York;  b.  at  Cork  Dec.  17,  1821;  d.  in  London  May 
6,  1801.  He  was  a  grandson  of  William  Magee 
(q.v.).  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin (B.A.,  1842;  M.A.  and  B.D.,  1854;  D.D.,  1860). 
He  became  curate  of  St.  Thomas',  Dublin,  in  1844; 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Bath,  in  1848;  minister  of  the  Octa- 
gon Chapel,  Bath,  in  1850;  perpetual  curate  ol 
Quebec  Chapel  in  1859;  rector  of  Enniskillen  m 
1860;  dean  of  Cork  in  1804;  dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Dublin,  in  1866;  bishop  of  Peterborough  in 
1868;  and  archbishop  of  York  in  1891.  He  was 
Donellan  lecturer  at  Dublin  in  1865-66.  He  was 
the  author  of:  Sermons  Delivered  at  St.  Savitrur'a 
Church.  Bath  (Bath,  1852);  Sermom  at  the  Odagon 
Chapel,  Bath  (Bath,  1854);  The  Gospel  avd  the  Age 
(London,  1884);  Tfce  .^(onemen/ (1887);  Growth  <n 
Grace  (1891);  Chrx»t  Ihe  Light  of  aU  Scriptvre  (1892); 
and  Speechci  and  Addrvisa  (1892). 

BlBLiDOHirar:  J.  C,  MuI>otine1l,  Thr  lAfr  and  Corrapond- 
ma  of  TfiUiam  ComoT  Maim,  2  vola.,  London.  18BS: 
idem,  in  DNB.  xxxv.  313-316, 
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Magic  and  Mndofo  Oeeultiim 
(4  8).  (115). 

Magic  is  the  alleged  art  of  producing  supernat- 
ural results  by  means  of  occult  agencies,  although 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  it  includea  Divina- 
tion (q.v.),  and  thus  coincides  with  occultism.  In 
the  present  article,  however,  the  discussion  of  magic 
is  restricted  to  the  causation  of  supernatural  phe- 
nomena by  mystic  conjurations  or  incantations 
which  may  be  either  benevolent  or  malevolent.  In 
this  form  magic  coincides  in  great  part  with  Witch- 
craft (q.v.),  ^though  it  is  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  a  more  scientific  method,  and,  on  the 
other,  byasDcial  trend  which  aims  at  a 
I.  Definition  unification  of  magic  operations  by  oc- 
and  Scope,  cult  traditions.  Magic  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  employed,  into 
deraonistic  (operating  with  the  aid  of  spirits),  relig- 
ious (regulated  by  the  priesthood  and  the  cult), 
and  natural  (working  simply  through  hidden  powers 
of  nature),  while  with  regard  to  its  beneficent  or 
maleficent  intent  it  Ls  termed  "  while  "and"  black  " 
magic  respectively. 

Magic  is  an  element  of  the  empirical  religion  of 
all  times  and  peoples,  and  belongs,  like  asceticism, 
sacrifice,  and  purification,  to  the  conslantly  re- 
curring and  ineradicable  factors  oF  the  social  life  of 
minkind  (see  Comparative  Rbucion.  VI.,  1,  a, 
J  5).  Among  many  wild  tribes  religion  seems  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  magic,  although  the  the- 
ory that  all  religion  is  a  development  of  witchcraft 
and  magic  is  open  to  grave  objections.  The  ques- 
tion may  even  be  raised  whetlier  magic  is  not  a 
phase  of  religious  degeneration  rather  than  evolu- 
tion. The  view  prevailing  in  many  circles  that  the 
religious  conditions  of  modem  savagea  constitutes 
the  norm  (or  reconstructing  the  religion  of  primi- 
tive man  fails  to  recognize  that  the  evidence  in  the 
life  of  ancient  and  of  modem  peoples  shows  a  slow 
process  of  religious  decay.  It  must  be  noted,  fur- 
thermore, that  snvagee  are  not  found  to  advance 
from  fetishism  or  animism  (sec  Couparative  Rb- 
uotON)  to  a  higher  stage  of  religious  life,  nor  are 
magic  and  witchcraft  (q.v.)  the  moat 
3.  Place  in  primitive  forms  of  the  religion  of  the 
Religion,  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Neither 
in  Egypt  nor  in  Babylonia  does  relig- 
ious development  reveal  polydemonistie  magic  as 
the  source  of  their  mythology  and  their  cult,  how- 
ever early  magic  rites  and  formulas  were  lued  among 
both  nations.  Magic  is,  then,  essentially  a  symp- 
tom of  religious  decay  and  belongs  to  the  latest 
period  of  religious  evolution.  In  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears at  a  relatively  early  stage  in  a  given  people, 
it  is  seldom  developed  by  the  people  in  question, 
but  is  usually  of  foreign  origin,  being  imported  from 
d^enerale  neighboring  tribes.* 
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The  Babylonians  are  usually  regarded  as  the  na- 
tion among  whom  magic,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  first  appeared,  although  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Babylonian  here  connotes  Sumerian, 
and  that  the  Babylonian  Semites  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  magic  through  their  Sumerian  neigh- 
bors. The  Medes  and  Persians  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  magic  and  sturdily  resisted  the  priests  of 
magic  coming  from  Babylonia,  India,  and  Egypt. 
Neither  the  Medes  nor  the  Persians 

3.  In       can  be  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the 
Babylonia,  magic  art  which  later  spread  from  the 

Orient  to  Greece  and  Rome,  but  the 
real  source  of  magic  was  the  proto-Babylonian 
priesthood  of  the  region  of  the  lower  Euphrates, 
whose  incantations,  written  in  Sumerian,  are  doubt- 
lesB  the  oldest  documents  of  their  class.  The  Su- 
merians  seem  to  have  been  a  *'  Turanian  ''  people 
who  left  their  original  home  in  Central  Asia  and 
became  fused  with  the  Aryan  stock  south  of  the 
Caspian,  especially  with  the  Medes,  and  also  with 
the  Semites  of  the  Euphrates  valley  (see  Baby- 
lonia, v.,  §§  1-2).  This  worship  of  the  elements 
and  their  spirits  to  which  the  peoples  of  central 
and  northern  Asia  were  devoted  thus  penetrated 
into  the  southwestern  part  of  the  continent.  In  the 
older  magic  texts,  preserved  in  numerous  clay  tablets 
in  the  library  of  Asshurbanipal  (see  Assyria,  VI., 
3,  I  14),  witchcraft  is  essentially  a  system  of  in- 
cantation to  avert  the  power  of  evil  demons,  while 
various  gods,  especially  Ea,  Marduk,  Gibil-Nusku, 
and  Sin,  are  invoked  as  protectors.  The  entire  ob- 
ject was  the  averting  of  physical  ills  and  the  exor- 
cism of  disease-demons,  thus  presenting  numer- 
ous parallels  with  the  arts  of  shamanistic  medicine 
men.  It  was  only  this  older  Babylonian  magic, 
which  was  still  influenced  by  Sumerian  traditions, 
that  was  medical,  for  after  the  consolidation  of 
the  Babylonian  kingdom  in  the  second  millennium 
B.C.,  divination  superseded  all  other  forms  of  magic 
in  Babylonia  while  astrology  spread  from  Chaldea 
throughout  the  west  and  made  the  terms  Chaldean 
and  astrologer  almost  synonymous. 

In  Egypt,  which,  like  Babylonia,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  homes  of  Oriental  magic,  witchcraft  never 
became  overlaid  with  divination,  but  always  re- 
mained essentially  a  system  of  med- 

4.  In  ical  exorcism,  practised  by  priestly 
Egypt  medical  magicians,  and  based  on  sym- 
pathetic cures,  the  conjuration  of  hos- 
tile powers  of  nature,  and  the  banishment  of  sick- 
ness by  amulets  and  the  like.  The  magic  papyri 
of  the  New  Kingdom  contain  incantations  against 
crocodiles  and  other  noxious  creatures,  especially 
serpents,  as  well  as  against  all  sorts  of  demons, 
against  the  evil  eye,  and  against  sickness  of  every 
kind,  and  many  of  their  mystic  words  of  power  are 
Aflsyro-Babylonian  in  origin. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  surrounded  and  influenced 
by  two  neighboring  peoples  which  were  adepts  in 
magic  art,  also  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  witch- 
craft, as  is  clear  from  the  rigid  but  ineffectual  pro- 
hibitions in  the  legal  code  (Ex.  xxii.  18;  Deut. 
xviii.  10-11;  comp.  II  Kings  xxi.  6;  Isa.  viii.  19, 
20,  Ivii.  3;  Micah  v.  11).  Both  the  divination  of 
the  Babylonians  and   the   medical   exorcisms  of 


the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  exercised  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  Israel,  and  the  later  development  of  pre- 
Christian  Judaism  favored  an  increased 
5.  Among  devotion     to    these    forbidden    arts, 
the  Hebrews.  This  is  shown  by  many  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  Tobit  iii.,  vi.;    Enoch  Ixix., 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  late 
Jewish  Testament  of  Solomon  and  various  other 
Solomonic  legends  and  incantations  connected  with 
the   tradition   of  the  queen   of    Sheba   based   on 
I  Kings  X.  1-10. 

Throughout  the  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  peoples 
which  surrounded  the  Semites  of  southwestern  Asia 
magic  is  seen  to  appear  at  a  relatively  early  period, 
although  it  did  not  exist  in  the  very  beginning. 
Nor  did  it  disappear  with  development  of  civiliza- 
tion and  learning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
in  extent  and  refinement.  So  it  was  among  the 
Hindus  (see  Brahman  ism),  whose  earliest  phase  of 
religion,  as  represented  in  the  Rig  Veda,  was  a 
simple  nature  worship  free  from  magic 
6.  In  India,  accretion,  while  the  rise  of  the  Brah- 
manic  priesthood  produced  an  extreme 
formalism  with  a  tendency  to  exercise  power  over 
the  gods  by  means  of  a  correct  performance  of  the 
prescribed  offerings,  prayers,  and  invocations. 
The  Atharva  Veda  contains  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
amples of  formulas  to  be  employed  in  such  acts  of 
magic,  and  the  Sutras,  or  compendiums  of  ritual 
for  the  Brahmanic  sacrifice,  mark  a  still  further  ad- 
vance in  religious  formalism.  Even  the  Buddhistic 
reform  was  unable  to  suppress  the  witchcraft  under- 
lying Hinduism,  and  it  was  in  Buddhism  that  the 
popular  belief  in  a  cult  of  magic  appropriate  to  the 
spirits  of  earth,  trees,  mountains,  fields,  and  houses 
found  its  most  luxuriant  development.  If  this  be 
true  of  Hindu  Buddhism  it  is  still  more  character- 
istic of  the  Mongolian  and  Tatar  neighbors  of  India, 
especially  the  Chinese  and  the  shamanistic  tribes 
of  central  and  northern  Asia.  In  modem  China 
(q.v.)  Buddhist  bonzes  vie  with  Taoist  priests  in 
the  practise  of  magic  and  divination. 

In  Persia  (see  Zoroaster,  Zoroastrianism),  in 
like  manner,  magic  forced  itself  upon  a  Mazdaism 
which  was  originally  free  from  witchcraft.  The 
Avesta  bitterly  opposed  the  magic  arts  of  the 
*'  ^Hzards "  who  derived  their  skill  either  from 
"  Turan  "  or  from  Babylon,  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  Achsemenian  period,  as  well  as  under  the  Arsa- 
cids,  magic  began  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  popular  religion  of  the  Persians  that  the  name 
Magian  became  a  designation  for  the 
7.  In  Persia,  priesthood  of  Persia.  Even  the  efforts 
of  the  Sassanians  to  restore  the  an- 
cient pre-Magian  faith  had  only  temporary  success. 
As  far  as  this  later  Persian  or  Parthian  magianism 
was  predominantly  astrological  or  mantic  in  char- 
acter, it  must  be  regarded  as  borrowed  from  Baby- 
lonia, but  its  magic  elements  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term,  such  as  conjuration  and  amulets, 
doubtless  came  from  the  "  Turanian  "  or  Scythian 
peoples  in  the  north. 

Among  the  ancient  Teutons  a  cult  of  the  divinity 
of  the  fields  and  forests  connected  with  the  practise 
of  magic  was  an  important  feature  of  religion  at  a 
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very  early  period,   although  it  reached  its  zenith 
only  to  be  crushed  by  Christianity.     Among  the 

Celts,    in    like   manner,    religion    was 

8.  Among  strongly  infused  with  magic  elements 

Teutons     which  had  reached  a  degree  of  refine- 

and  Celts,   ment   and    complexity   unknown    to 

the  popular  Teutonic  witchcraft.  This 
was  due  in  great  part  to  the  organized  priesthood 
of  the  Druids  (q-v.),  who  were  especially  skilled  in 
medical  magic. 

In  Greece  magic  was  an  important  religious  fac- 
tor even  in  the  Homeric  and  early  post-Homeric 
periods,  as  is  clear  from  the  story  of  Media  in  Ar- 
gonautic  legend,  Circe  in  the  Odyssey,  the  magic 
goddess  Hecate,  Hermes  the  protecting  herald  of 
the  gods  and  giver  of  dreams,  and  aU  other  patron 
deities.  That  these-  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  of 
magic  were  native  in  origin  and  not  borrowed  from 

the  East  is  shown  by  abundant  evi- 

9.  In       dence,  especially  that  which  alludes 

Greece,     either  to  Thrace  or  Thessaly  as  the 

early  home  of  witchcraft.  Yet  at  an 
early  time  foreign  magic  found  its  way  into  Greece 
both  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia  or  Persia.  Nor 
did  the  refinement  of  Greek  civilization  prevent  the 
warmest  welcome  and  the  most  varied  imitations 
of  the  magic  arts  of  oriental  "  barbarians."  The 
medical  magic  of  Egypt  found  no  bar  to  its  en- 
trance, and  neither  the  rationalism  of  the  followers 
of  Hippocrates  nor  the  mockeries  of  Lucian  could 
shake  the  pseudo-philosophy  of  the  wizards  of  the 
Nile  who  flocked  to  Greece  in  increasing  numbers. 
Equally  successful  was  the  divination  of  Persia 
and  Babylon.  All  forms  of  prophecy,  by  astrology, 
the  raising  of  the  dead,  psychomancy,  invocation 
of  the  gods,  clidomancy,  hydromancy,  lecanomancy, 
and  anthropomancy,  were  in  constant  use;  while 
the  defense  of  "  Persian  "  magicians  as  priestly  sages 
by  Aristotle,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Apuleius,  and  Celsus 
shows  the  esteem  and  influence  enjoyed  by  these 
adepts  of  eastern  occult  art  among  the  Greeks  during 
the  dynasty  of  the  Diadochl  and  the  Roman  period. 
Rome  also  possessed  its  magic  and  divination, 
which  in  their  beginnings  reached  back  to  the  regal 
epoch  and  were  domiciled  among  the  tribes  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  Etruscans  intro- 
duced the  cult  of  the  Dii  Averrunci  and  all  forms  of 
auguries  into  Rome,  although  other  neighboring 
peoples,  such  as  the  Marsi,   likewise  contributed 

their  quota.  The  introduction  of 
ID.  In  eastern  magic  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
Rome,      legislation  as  early  as  the  reigns  of 

Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius, 
while  Caracalla  condemned  magicians  to  be  burned 
alive  or  thrown  to  the  beasts.  Nevertheless  the 
occult  wisdom  of  the  East  was  irresistible,  and  the 
diatribes  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  proved  unavailing. 
Even  the  emperors  favored  magic;  Nero  accepted 
invitations  to  magic  feasts,  and  Otho  was  a  pro- 
nounced patron  of  magic,  while  Vespasian,  Hadrian, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  were  at  least  tolerant  toward 
it  and  Alexander  Severus  gave  it  oflicial  subven- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  the  latter  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  magic  reached  its  climax  in  Rome, 
and  not  till  the  triumph  of  Christianity  was  it 
checked,  and  even  then  not  extirpated. 


The  early  Church  was  at  times  not  imfavorable 
to  magic.  Thus  Origen,  in  his  conunentary  on 
Genesis  (cited  in  Eusebius,  Praparatio  Evangdica, 
book  VI.,  chap,  xi., Eng.  transl.,  i.  280  sqq.,  Oxford, 
1903),  drew  a  distinction  between  divine  and  de- 
monic astrology,  and  in  his  polemic  against  Celsus 
ascribed  a  certain  reality  and  justification  to  the 
power  of  those  who  healed  through  magic.  It  was 
especially  the  Christian  Alexandrians  who  expressed 
such  views,  following,  on  the  one  hand,  such  Hel- 
lenistic predecessors  as  Philo,  and,  on  the  other, 
such     neo-Platonic     philosophers     as 

11.  Magic  lamblichus  and  Synesius,  one  of  the 
and  the     earliest  sources  of  this  nature  being 

Early  the  philastrological  dialogue  known  as 
Church.  Hermippua  (Anonymi  Christiani  Her- 
mippu8  de  astrologia  dialogiUf  ed.  W. 
KroUand  P.  Viereck,  Leipsic,  1895),  which  probably 
dates  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  The  New 
Testament,  however,  except  for  the  reference  to 
the  "  wise  men  from  the  East,"  which  was  regarded 
as  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
10,  15;  Isa.  Ix.  1  sqq.),  was  unfavorable  to  magic. 
Thus  the  Samaritan  Simon  is  characterized  as  a 
false  prophet,  as  is  the  Jew  Bar-jesus,  who  is  termed 
a  "child  of  the  devfl"  (Acts  viii.  9-11,  xiii.  6-11). 
The  tractate  of  "  The  Two  Ways  "  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Didache  (q.v.)  and  at  the  close  of  the  epistle 
of  Barnabas  contains  an  explicit  warning  against 
magic,  which  is  ranked  with  witchcraft,  idolatry, 
drunkenness,  impurity,  and  infanticide.  After  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  the  Gnostics  were  con- 
demned by  the  Church  Fathers  as  the  representa- 
tives of  accursed  magic  arts,  and  Irenseus  traced  all 
heretical  Gnosticism  back  to  Simon  Magus.  The 
same  charge  of  magic  was  made  against  Menan- 
der,  the  Carpocratians,  the  Marcosians,  the  Elke- 
saites,  the  Ophites,  and  heretics  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Side  by  side  with  this  gnostic  magic  ran  the 
ancient  pagan  belief  in  the  power  of  witchcraft. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  influen- 
tial heads  of  the  neo-Platonic  school  sought  to  ex- 
tend both  theurgic  and  mantic  magic,  and  the  op- 
posing measures  of  such  Christian  emperors  as 
Constantine,  Valentinian  I.,  Valens,  and  Theo- 
dosius  I.  had  but  temporary  eflicacy.  Even  during 
the  centuries  of  the  barbarian  wars  the  aid  of  Tus- 
can magicians  was  repeatedly  sought,  despite  the 
fulminations  of  Church  Fathers  like  Ephraem  Sy- 
rus,  Isaac  of  Antioch,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  Isidore  of  Seville. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  conflict  contin- 
ued. In  the  East  collections  of  oracles  and  Apoc- 
rypha ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  Daniel,  Methodius, 
Leo  the  Wise,  and  other  famous  names  were  multi- 
plied and  formed  the  basis  of  commentaries  of 
Psellus  the  Yoimger,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  also  of  such  protagonists  of  the  Ren- 
aissance as  Pletho  and  Ficinus.  The  Cabala  added 
its  quota  to  occultism,  furnishing  the 

12.  Medi-   magic  pentagram,  the  Shem  ha^Mepho- 
eval  Magic  rash,  and  the  Agla.     Innumerable  ec- 
clesiastical prohibitions  failed  to  crush 

magic,  though  the  early  disapproval  of  witchcraft 
as  a  foolish  superstition  gradually  developed,  after 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  into  attacks  upon  a 
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belief  in  witches  and  the  devil.  With  his 
adoption  of  the  later  view  Thomas  Aquinas  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  bull  issued  against  witches  by 
Innocent  VIII.  in  1484  and  for  the  Omnipotentia  of 
Gregory  XV.  in  1623,  which  condemned  magic  re- 
sulting in  death  to  punishment  by  the  secular  arm 
and  requited  minor  magic  injuries  with  imprison- 
ment for  life.  The  freedom  of  thought  and  doc- 
trine prevailing  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
gradually  destroyed  belief  in  devils  and  demons, 
while  it  developed  medicine  and  surgery  from  the 
magic  art  of  healing  and  the  doctrines  of  Paracel- 
sus, and  evolved  astronomy  from  astrology,  and 
chemistry  and  physics  from  alchemy  and  the  her- 
metic art. 

The  term  "  black  magic  "  has  been  applied,  es- 
pecially by  the  humanists  and  during  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  to  the  practise  of  those  occult 
sciences  which  profess  to  invoke  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits  or  to  make  a  compact  with  the  devil.  The 
Reformers,  Luther,  Melanchthon,   Ca- 

13.  Black  merarius,  and  Bullinger,  all  expressed 
Magic      their  belief  in  the  black  art,  while  at 

the  same  period  many  asserted  that 
they  had  formed  compacts  with  the  devil  and  had 
thus  acquired  supernatural  power.  With  the  de- 
cay of  the  belief  in  witches  after  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  the  idea  that  superhuman  power 
might  thus  be  gained  gradually  disappeared,  al- 
though certain  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  such 
as  Oswald  and  Heinrich,  still  adhere  to  the 
older  view. 

The  name  "  white  magic,"  on  the  other  hand, 
was  given  to  the  occult  arts  practised,  especially  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  various  scholars,  by  which 
they  professed  to  produce  supernatural  results 
either  by  the  aid  of  good  spirits  or  by  peculiar  gifts 
and  powers  of  the  human  soul.  The  acme  of  this 
form  of  magic  was  reached  by  the  De  occulta  phi- 
laaophia  of  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim  (Cologne,  1510), 
which  distinguished  between   "  natu- 

14.  White  ral  magic,"  "  celestial  magio  "  (astrol- 
Magic.      ogy  and  the  casting  of  nativities),  and 

''  religious  magic  **  (meditation  and 
purification  of  the  heart).  Through  "  natural 
magic,"  which  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
"  quintessence,"  or  all-pervading  cosmic  spirit,  the 
hmnan  soul  may  gain  the  **  hidden  powers  "  by 
which  it  can  often  control  nature,  and  rule  the 
souls  of  the  departed.  Proceeding  from  the  same 
theory  of  the  "  quintessence  "  or  "  macrocosm," 
Paracelsus  made  the  concept  of  the  mystic  sjrm- 
pathy  of  all  things  the  basis  of  his  art  of  healing. 
Increasing  rationalism  and  the  advance  of  science, 
however,  has  caused  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  white 
magic  "  to  degenerate  until  it  now  connotes  little 
more  than  legerdemain. 

The  adherents  of  modem  occultism  protest 
strongly  against  the  interpretation  of  all  phenom- 
ena of  magic  by  rationalism,  although  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  representatives  of  common 
superstition,  since  they  regard  the  secret  doctrines 
which  they  profess  and  practise  as  equal  in  dignity 
to  other  sciences  of  the  present  day.  In  their 
judgment  a  large  residue  of  mysterious  facts  and 
phenomena  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  ordinary 


investigations  of  nature,  but  are  to  be  reserved 
for  the  .future  science  of  the  spirit.  The  en- 
deavor to  realize  such  a  higher  magic  or  occultism 
must   be  admitted  to  be  legitimate, 

IS  Magic  but  as  yet  there  is  no  uniformity  re- 
and  Modem  garding  principles  or  method,  and  even 

Occultism,  the  name  is  not  decided.  Two  tenden- 
cies may  be  distinguished,  one  extend- 
ing into  the  obscure  realm  of  the  future  life  and 
the  world  of  spirits  (see  Peitchical  Research 
AND  Immortalitt),  and  the  other  restricted  to  the 
sphere  of  the  human  soul.  Leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration the  former  class,  there  remains  a  long  list 
of  names  and  methods  for  the  purely  anthropolog- 
ical system  of  occultism,  which  has  variously  been 
termed  **  animal  magnetism,"  **  mesmerism," 
"  electrobiology,"  "  somnambulism,"  "  psychic 
power,"  "  psychism,"  "  transcendental  physics," 
"  practical  magic,"  "  occultism,"  "  cryptic  science," 
"  frontier  science,"  and  even  "  cryptology,"  "  ae- 
rology," "  adelology,"  and  "  horology."  Among 
the  various  subdivisions  of  natural  magic  mention 
may  also  be  made  of  hypnotism  and  mind- 
reading.  (O.  Z6CKLERt.) 

Bibliography:  For  primitive  magio  special  attention  b 
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countries.  Note  also  the  worka  named  imder  Zoroaster, 
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1895;  H.  Zimmem,  Beiir&ge  xur  Kenntnit  der  babyloniach' 
aeeyriachen  Religion,  Leipsic,  189&-1901;  W.  Kroll.  An^ 
tiker  Aberglaube,  Hamburg,  1897;  Uriarte,  Die  Magie  dee 
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TranaformaHon:  comparative  Statement  of  the  varioua  re- 
ligioua  Dogmaa  concerning  the  Soul  .  .  .  and  of  Magic, 
New  York,  1898;  W.  Caland,  AUindiechea  Zauberriiual, 
Amsterdam,  1900;  C.  GrOneisen,  Der  AhnenkuU  und  die 
Urreli4rion  laraela,  Halle,  1900;  R.  C.  Thompson.  ReporU 
of  the  Magiciana  and  Aatrologera  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
2  vols.,  London,  1900;  idem.  The  Devila  and  Evil  Spirita 
of  Babylonia,  London,  1903;  idem,  Semitic  Magic,  ita 
Origin  and  Development,  London,  1908;  A.  J.  Evans.  The 
Mycenean  Tree  and  PiUar  Cult,  London.  1901;  J.  Op- 
fert,  Seehahundert  drei  und  fUnftig.  Eine  babyloniadu 
magiache  Quadrattafel,  Strasburg,  1902;  J.  Hunger,  Becher- 
tDohraagung  bei  den  Babyloniem  nach  twei  KeHaehrift- 
enaua  der  Hammurabi-Zeit,  Leipsic.  1903;  F.  L.  Griffith 
and  H.  Thompson.  The  Demotic  Magical  Papyrua  of  Lon- 
don and  Leiden,  2  vols.,  London.  1904-05;  V.  Henry,  La 
Magie  dana  I'Inde  anH«ua.  Paris.  1904;  A.  Boissier.  Choix 
de  textea  relatifa  h  la  divination  aaeyro-babylonienne,  Ge- 
neva, 1905;  W.  L.  Hare,  Babylonian  Religion,  Chaldean 
magic,  London.  1905;  K.  L.  Parker.  The  Euahlayi  Tribe, 
London,  1905;    A.  Wiedemann,  Magie  und  Zauberei  im 
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alien  Afffi/pten,  LvLpaic.  1005;  A.  C.  Haildoh»  Maffic  and 
Ftti4hiMm.  Londnn,  1000:  Mary  Hsmillon.  InnbaUon. 
Loadon,  1000;  W.  Bousut,  Wliai  U  Rtli(iion,  pp.  45-47, 
New  York.  1007:  A.  Bras,  la  tCtliown  dM  ptupla  twn 
ctrilii^i.  chmp.  iii..  Pwii,  1907;  E.  Doutii,  Maoic  tt  rt- 
Hainn  dam  VAJrigut  du  Nord,  Paris,  ISOS;  T.  Schei- 
man.  (Ivinkisdte  Zauberpapurs.  Leijme,  1000.  For  later 
and  modem  roasia  comua:  J.  Bmid.  Maoic,  WilArraft, 
Animal  Afaffnttiam,  Jiypmttian  and  ElKtrobiolof/y,  Lon- 
don. ISSZ:  J.  Burkehiu'dl,  DIx  Kidlur  drr  BtnaiHana  in 
llalien,  vdL  ii.,  Bawl,  18(10,  Ens.  transl..  CiodUatian  af 
.  .  .  Ou  Ktnainaivt  in  llalv,  2  toI»..  London,  1878;  C. 
Puig.  Trealuie  of  Magic  IncaalalianA.  BdiDbureh,  1S8S; 
A.  Dielerich,  Airaiat:  Sludi  "  ' 

tpOImn  AUirtumi.  Leip^ic, 
lehichlt  del  nairen  Oaallitmi 
F.  Haxtmann,  Manic,  IVhilt 
A.  Thompson.  MagU  and  Mytrm.  London.  1894;  8.  L. 
U.  Halhen,  Th»  Book  of  l/ie  Saernd  Magit  of  Abra-Melia 
Ot  Magt.  London,  1898;  A.  E.  Waile,  The  Book  of  Black 
Matrie  and  of  PacU,  Edlnbiugh,  18BS;  H.  Wsinel.  Bw 
Wirkungen  da  GeUfet  utid  der  QeiMttr  im  nachapoKltAistrhtn 
ZiHallrr  biM  auf  Jrtnaia,  FwiburK.  1890:  F.  L.  Gardner, 
Calalogat  raiioHni  of  Workt  on  the  Occvlt  Scirna;  Lun- 
doD.  1903;  F,  Horlmum,  Dit  viriuc  und  ichvartt  Mogit 
odrr  doM  Gaia  da  Qriila  in  drr  Natur,  Leipiis,  IBO-'J: 
J.  KbnnaDn-AJaech,  Schiearu  uivi  uvitu  Maaif-  Atgyp- 
tiKM  MKitnitn,  Hermmttn,  Fautl't  UuStnlaXH.  H>A- 
buicanp.  Inditche  Wumltr.  Dit  Fakirc,  Leiptic,  1904; 
F.  Unger,  Die  fcAuiarie  Uagit.  iA«  MriMler  und  ihrv  Op- 
fee.  Cothen.  1904:  L.  Thomdike.  Phta  af  Magit  in  Aa 
IntMatMoi  Hillary  of  Europe.  New  York.  IMS:  B.  It. 
Evuin,  The  Old  and  ;Vrw  Magic.  IntniduFliaii  by  P.  Carun. 
Chicago.  1906;  F.  C,  Canybesn,  Mi/lh.  Magic,  and  Moralt, 
London,  lOOS.  A  rapioiu  magaiine  liuralUK  on  magio 
u  indicated  in  RichardBon.  Bncvdopirdia,   p.   060.     See 

beflt  materials  for  origioa]  study  in  books  of  travel  amouc 

HAGI5TER  SACRi  PALATn  ("Maater  of  the 
Sacred  Piilaee  "):  An  official  of  the  papal  court, 
vilio  uiiilos  the  f  unclions  oF  chief  chaplain  and  theo- 
li^ical  advber  of  tlie  pope.  The  first  incumbent  of 
this  office  is  «aid  to  have  been  St.  Dominic,  and  it 
ia  still  filled  invariably  by  a  Dominican.  Perceiv- 
ing that  the  retainers  of  the  cardinals  and  other 
dignitariea  used  to  while  away  their  time  in  idle 
BinuBcments  during  the  attcndaDce  of  their  mas- 
ters on  the  pope,  St.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  urgeti 
the  pope  to  appoint  some  one  to  instruct  them 
during  these  intervals  in  the  Bible  and  in  Christian 
doctrine.  The  saint  himself  was  commissioned  to 
do  this,  and  met  with  such  success  that  about  1218 
HoDorius  III.,  according  to  tradition,  established 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  The 
legendary  character  of  this  tradition,  however,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  first  incumbent 
whose  eniatence  can  l>e  indubitably  established  was 
Bartholomsus  de  Brigantiis,  who  filled  the  office 
about  123S  imder  Gregory  IX.  Gradually  other 
duties  were  added  to  homiletic  instruction,  and,  in 
collaboration  1^■ith  the  cardinal-vicar,  the  Master 
of  tlie  Sacred  Palace  exercised  a  censorship  over 
all  books,  while  he  also  controlled  the  import  and 
export,  as  well  as  the  purchase  and  sole,  of  books 
in  Rome,  besides  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index.  These  multifarious  duties 
rendered  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
very  important.  Its  incumbent  was  a  member 
both  of  the  Holy  OHice  and  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites.  In  the  course  of  time  many  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  this  official  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
became  obsolete.  The  office  has  been  filled  by  many 
Dominicaiis  of  distiDctioD,  such  as  Albertus  Hagnua 


(supposed  to  have  held  this  position  in  1255-^6)  and 
Thomas  Aquioaa  (1282-68).  (O.  ZOcKLcnf.) 

Bibuooratht:    Foolans-  SuUalnu  mogitlroram  sacrt  paja!ii 
apoilvlid,  Home.  ttWS:    J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  Eahard,   Scnp- 

J.  CatBlaai.  De  maaittro  tacri  palatii  apoitolici.  Roue. 
17fil:  F,  A.  Zaccsriii.  La  Corlt  di  Homo,  vol.  ii..  ib.  1774; 
0.  Phillips.  Kirchcnraht,  vi.  MS,  Itegeoaburg,  1857;  F.  K. 
Rcuach.  Drr  Index  der  verbottnen  Ba^vr,  passim,  Ijonn, 
1883;    H.  Deniflf.  in  Al.Ka,  ii  a8ae),lST-24g;    K£.,  viil 


HAGIflFICAT;  The  comnson  liturgical  designa- 
tion of  the  hymn  of  praise  in  Luke  i.  46-55;  go 
called  from  Its  initial  word  in  the  Latin.  It  is  more 
formally  called  the  Canticle  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
in  accordance  wilh  the  tradition  which  refers  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  Lord's  mother,  in  verse  46.  This 
tradition  is  based  on  all  the  Greek  and  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  manuscripts,  and  on  countless  ancient 
witnesaes:  notably  Irenmus  {Har.  III.,  x.  2)  and 
Tertuilian  (De  anima,  xxvi,),  who  confirm  the  tra- 
ditional reading  of  verse  46.  The  authority  for 
tliis  designation  has  been  recently  questioned  by 
G.  Morin  in  Iiis  edition  of  the  treatise  De  -paalmodio! 
bono,  ascribed  to  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Remesiana  in 
Docia,  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  which 
in  two  passages  assumes  Elisabeth  to  be  the  singer 
(for  critical  discussion  ace  Revue  Binidictine,  xiv 
(1897J,  385-397).  Both  on  this  ground  and  on  the 
ground  of  the  other  evidences  for  the  reading 
"  Elisabeth  "  in  verse  48,  as  well  as  on  internal  evi- 
dence, Fr.  Jacobs  challenges  the  received  inter- 
pretation; while,  independently  of  Morin  and 
Jacobs,  it  has  been  decisively  contested  by  A.  Har- 
nack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  view  is 
HUpporlod  by  A.  Durand,  agaiast  JacoW  and  by 
O.  Harden  hewer  against  Harnack.  The  contro- 
versy can  not  be  here  discussed  in  detail. 

The  use  of  the  Magnificol  in  public  worship  dates 
back  to  the  early  Christian  centuries.  In  the 
Eastern  Church,  it  constitutes  an  element  of  the 
morning  prayers.  Between  each  veree  is  a  response 
addressed  to  the  Virgin.  While  it  is  being  sung 
the  deacon  incenses  the  altar. 

In  the  Western  Church,  the  Magraficat  certainly 
appears  before  600,  in  the  second  Galilean  liturgy, 
while  Bingham  iOriffinet,  XV.,  ii.  {  7)  refers  its  in- 
troduction to  Cssarius  of  Aries  (d.  in  642). 
Since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  or  St.  Bene- 
dict it  has  been  assigned  to  the  vesper  service, 
which,  aa  an  "evening  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,"  culminates  in  the  Magnificat,  cor- 
responding to  the  Benedietu*  at  lauds.  While  the 
Song  of  Zaehorias  proclaims  the  coming  redemption, 
the  Magnificat,  at  evening,  celebrates  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise.  The  Gloria  patri,  subjoined  to  the 
hymn,  generaliBca  Mary's  thanksgiving  into  the 
Church's.  At  the  same  time  it  receives  a  coloring 
appropriate  to  the  special  manifestation  of  salva- 
tion commemorated  by  the  particular  day  or  season, 
through  the  antiphon,  which  is  sung  entire  both 
before  and  after  it  on  all  but  the  lowest  class  of 
festivals  (see  Antiphon). 

With  the  vesper  service  the  Evangelical  Church 
also  retained  the  Magnificol,  "  forasmuch  as  it  is 
an  excellent  hymn  of  praise  "  (Kirchenordnjing  of 
BniDSWick-LUDeburgj  1544).     Along  with  the  Latin 
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version  of  the  Magnificat^  assigned  to  the  choir,  or 
instead  of  it,  the  German  version  was  early  used, 
in  accordance  with  the  Evangelical  principle  of 
having  the  congregation  take  part  in  divine  wor- 
ship. For  instance,  the  Wittenberg  Order  of  1533 
prescribes  that  '*  before  a  particular  feast,  and  after 
the  (afternoon)  sermon,  they  shall  sing  the  German 
Magnificat,  as  usual,  with  a  German  versicle,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Church,  with  the  people."  In 
short,  their  first  practise  was  to  sing  the  plain  Ger- 
man version,  adhering  exactly  to  the  Latin  melody; 
afterward,  the  metrical  Magnificat,  paraphrased 
into  the  form  of  a  German  hymn :  or  both  together, 
sometimes  in  the  guise  that  each  verse  of  the  Latin, 
or  German  and  Latin,  Magnificat  would  serve  as 
"  text,"  to  be  followed  by  a  German  hymn  strophe 
by  way  of  "  elucidation." 

As  concerning  the  Uturgically  musical  presenta- 
tion of  the  Magnificat,  the  Roman  Catholic  cus- 
tom is  to  sing  it,  whatever  the  psalm  tone  em- 
ployed, somewhat  higher  and  slower,  in  its  quality 
of  a  New-Testament  canticle,  with  a  festival  in- 
tonation for  each  verse.  The  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany  adheres  to  this  custom  as  regards  the 
Latin  Magnificat;  whereas,  for  the  German  version, 
it  is  usual  to  select  the  ninth  psalm  tone  (tonus 
peregrinus).  The  Magnificat  was  made  a  favorite 
theme  for  artistic  elaboration,  and  masters  in  every 
style  of  church  music  have  applied  their  skill  to  it. 
In  the  Evangelical  Church,  also,  the  Magnificat  is 
an  attractive  focus  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  musical  art.  Out  of  the  practise  of 
playing  organ  interludes  between  the  verses,  there 
grew  up  a  special  department  of  organ  literature 
(see  Organ).  The  structure  of  the  text  itself  be- 
comes an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Evangelical  church  music,  and  exhibits  all  forms 
and  styles  of  the  same,  from  the  closed  choral 
motet  (as  with  Dietrich,  Hassler,  Vulpius,  Frank, 
Crtiger,  etc.);  or,  in  case  of  the  metrical  Magnificat, 
from  the  polyphonic  choral  hymn,  down  to  the 
highly  elaborate  cantata,  comprising  all  modes  of 
church  music  in  one  complicated  artistic  creation, 
such  as  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  quintet  Magnifir 
cat.    See  Church  Music.         (H.  A.  K6sTLiNt.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  JacoW,  in  Reime  d'hittoire  et  de  littfra- 
tun  rdiQieute,  ii  (1807),  424-432;  A.  Durand,  in  Revue 
Hblique,  vii  (1898),  74-77;  A.  Harnack,  in  SB  A,  xxvi 
(1900).  638-556;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Bibliaehe  Stitdien,  vi 
(1901),  parte  1-2;  H.  A.  Kdstlin.  in  ZtiUtchnft  far  die 
NeuteatamenUiche  WiBsenachaft,  1902,  pp.  139  nqq.;  Julian, 
Hymnology,  p.  711.  0>nsult  also:  B.  Thalhofer,  Hand- 
buck  der  katholiachen  Liturgik,  ii.  478,  Freiburg,  1883-90; 
8.  KQnimerle,  EncyklopHdie  der  evangeliechen  Kirehen- 
mueik,  ii.  124-127.  180-186,  GQtersloh.  1890;  G.  Riet- 
schel,  Lehrbuch  der  Liturgik,  pp.  345,  443.  Berlin.  1899. 

MAGNUS:  The  name  applied  to  a  saint  remark- 
able for  his  early  missionary  labors  among  the  Swa- 
bians.  The  narrative  of  his  life,  however,  by  a 
process  of  incorporation  not  uncommon  in  medieval 
literature  of  the  kind,  is  made  up  by  the  fusion  of 
incidents  belonging  to  two  distinct  persons,  one 
in  the  seventh  and  the  other  in  the  eighth  century 
— the  former  connected  with  St.  Gall,  the  latter 
with  the  monastery  of  Fiissen  on  the  Lech,  although 
he  also  probably  came  originally  from  St.  Gall. 
Maginold  and  Theodo  accompanied  the  Irish  monk 
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to  the  wilderness  on  the  Steinach  in  613;  after  his 
death  they  remained  there,  and  Maginold  is  said  to 
have  lived  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  Fiissen  legend  speaks  of  a  monk 
Magnus,  from  his  name  presumably  of  Romaic 
origin,  not  Teutonic,  like  Maginold,  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Wichbert,  the  first  demonstrable  bishop 
of  Augsburg,  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Wishing  to  convert  a  last  pagan  corner  of  his 
diocese,  he  sent  t\>  St.  Gall  for  monks;  and  Magnus, 
with  Theodo  or  Dieto  (an  analogy  with  the  older 
legend),  went  forth  to  help  him,  the  former  working 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lech  and  founding  the  monas- 
tery of  Fiissen,  where  he  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century.  When  about  851  Bishop  Lanto 
of  Augsburg  translated  his  relics,  a  life  was  made 
up,  based  on  tradition,  but  tradition  a  century  old, 
and  attributed  to  the  contemporary  Dieto,  here 
called  Theodore.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  ninth 
century  the  abbot-bishop  Solomon  III.  erected  the 
church  St.  Magnus  at  St.  Gall,  and  obtained  relics 
of  the  patron  from  Fiissen,  together  with  the  life, 
which  then  at  St.  Gall  was  fused  with  the  story  of 
the  local  Maginold.      (G.  Meyer  von  Knonau.) 

Bibliographt:  The  literature  is  indicated  in  Potthast, 
Wegweiaer,  p.  1444.  The  Vita  mentioned  in  the  text  b 
with  other  material  in  ASB,  Sept.,  ii.  700-781,  cf.  ASM, 
ii.,  pp.  505-510.  Consiilt:  Rettberg,  KD,  ii.  146-151; 
Friedrich,  KD,  u.  654-656. 

MAGOG.  See  Goo  and  Magog;  and  Table  of 
THE  Nations. 

MAGUIRE,  JOHN  ALOYSIUS:  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  of  Glasgow;  b.  at  Glasgow  Sept. 
8,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Aloysius'  C!ollege, 
Glasgow,  Stony  hurst  College,  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome, 
until  1875,  and  after  being  an  assistant  at  the  St. 
Andrew's  Cathedral  at  Glasgow,  from  1875  to  1879, 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  diocese,  a  position 
which  he  held  four  years.  He  was  incumbent  of 
Partick  in  1883,  but  in  the  following  year  became 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  vicar-general 
in  1885,  and  provost  of  the  chapter  in  1893.  In 
1894  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Troo- 
madse  and  appointed  to  assist  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  archiepiscopal 
office  in  1902. 

MAHAFFY,  JOHN  PENTLAND:  Church  of 
Ireland;  b.  near  Vevey  (11  m.  e.s.e.  of  Lausanne), 
Switzerland,  Feb.  26,  1839.  He  was  educated  at 
Trmity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1859;  M.A.,  1863), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1864  and  ordained  priest 
two  years  later.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege in  1864,  where  he  has  been  senior  fellow  and 
registrar  since  1899,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
University  Council  since  1892.  He  was  also  pre- 
centor of  Trinity  College  in  1867  and  chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1880.  He  was 
assistant  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1864-65,  1867-68,  1870-74,  1877,  and  1896, 
assistant  in  Archbishop  King's  divinity  lectures 
in  1870-79,  junior  dean  in  1869,  junior  proctor  in 
1871,  Donellan  lecturer  in  1876,  and  examiner  re- 
peatedly in  various  subjects,  besides  being  evening 
preacher  in  1865-67  and  university  preacher  in 
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1868-70.  From  1869  to  1900  he  whs  professor  of 
ancient  history  at  Trinity  College,  and  waa  nlsa 
High  Sheriff  of  County  Monaghan  in  1901  and  a 
commissioner  for  intermediate  education.  In  the- 
ology he  is  a  Broad  ChurchmaD.  Among  his  numer- 
ous publications,  chieBy  on  classical  subjecla,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following;  Twelve 
Lectures  on  Primitive  CiviUzotioa  (London,  1S69); 
Prtdegomeva  to  Aiicient  History  (1871);  Greek  Social 
Life  from  Homer  to  Menander  (1874);  Greek  AnUif 
uitiet  (1876);  A  HiaUiry  t^  Clasaicol  Greek  Litera- 
(ure(18S0);  The  Deca'j  of  ^fodem  PreMkin^  {\1^2); 
The  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire  (in  coUaboration 
with  A.Gilmau;  1887);  Greek  Life  and  Thought  from 
Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest  (1887);  Greek  Pic- 
tuTCB  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil  (1S90);  TheGreek 
World  under  Roman  Sway  ilS90);  The  Empire  of  Vie 
Ptolemies  (1895);  The  Silver  Age  of  the  Greek  World; 
and  What  have  the  Greeks  Done  (1909);  and  con- 
tributed vol.  iv.  to  Petrie's  History  of  Egypt;  in 
addition  to  numerous  editions  of  classical,  historical, 
and  philosophical  works  and  The  Pelrie  Papyri  De- 
ciphered and  Explained  (3  vols.,  Dublin,  1892-1905). 
UAH  AS,  ASA:  American  Congregationalist 
educator;  b.  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1800;  d. 
at  Eastbourne  (65  m.  s.  of  London),  England,  Apr. 
4,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1821,  and  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1S27.  He  was  pastor  at  Pitts- 
ford.  N.  Y.  (1829-31);  Cincinnati,  0.  (1831-35); 
Jackson,  Mich.  (1855-57);  and  Adrian,  Mich. 
(1857-60).  He  was  president  of  Oberlin  College 
(1835-50),  Cleveland  University  (1850-54),  and 
Adrian  College,  Mich.  (1860-71).  In  1871  he  re- 
tired to  Eastbourne,  England,  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  work.  His  works  include:  Seripttire  Doc- 
trine of  Chriatian  Perfection  (Boston,  1S3S);  Sye- 
tem  of  InlelUdwd  Philosophy  (New  York,  1845); 
Doctrine  of  the  WiU  (OberUn,  1846);  The  True  Be- 
liever (New  York,  1847);  System  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy (Oberlin,  1848);  Election,  and  the  Influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (London,  1850);  Modern  Mysteries 
Explained  and  Erposed  (Boston,  1853);  The  Sci- 
ence of  Logic  (New  York,  ISM);  Sderux  <^  Natural 
Theology  (Boston,  1867);  Theism  and  AntOheism 
(Cleveland,  1872);  Pkemmena  of  Spiritwdism  Sci- 
erUifkaliy  Explained  and  Exposed  (1875);  Mieun- 
derstood  Teita  of  Scripture  Explained  and  Eluci- 
dated {1S76);  Critical  History  of  the  LaU  American 
War  (1877);  System  of  Menial  Philosophy  (Chicago, 
18S2);  Autobiography:  /nteUeriuoI,  Moral,  and 
Spiritual  (London,  1882);  and  Critical  Hislory  of 
Philosophy  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1883). 

MAHDI,  md'di:  The  title  given  by  Moham- 
medans to  the  person  who  according  to  their  cx- 
pectation  is  to  exercise  functions  not  unlike  those 
attribuled  to  the  Jewish  Messiah.  He  is  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  Mohanamed,  convert  or  destroy 
the  infidels,  inaugurate  the  reign  of  justice  and 
truth  upon  earth,  and  lead  the  faithful  to  Paradise. 
The  word  means  "directed,"  hence,  "one  fit  to 
guide  others."  The  Mohammedan  world  is  divided 
between  those  who  believe  that  Mahdi  has  already 
come  but  is  concealed  until  the  time  of  his  final 
manifestation  (SbiahA*    aee  Mohauued,  Mohau- 


)d  those  who  stiU  await  his  appear- 
ance (Sunnis).  As  in  the  cose  of  the  cognate  Jew- 
ish belief,  from  which  in  part  it  sprang,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  idea  has  led  to  many  attempts  to  realize 
it.  These  attempts  have  been  made  both  by  im- 
postors and  by  those  who  were  self-deluded.  One 
of  these  was  the  famous  veiled  prophet  al-Mokanna, 
Hakim  ibn  Allah,  who  conducted  a  revolt  against 
Mohammed  ben  Mansur  (c.  780  A.n.),  while  this 
Molianuned  him^lf  sssumeil  the  title  of  Mahdi; 
another  was  Ubayd  Allah  a!-Mahdi  in  North  Africa, 
909-934,  founder  of  the  Fatimid  dynasty;  almost 
as  celebrated  was  Ibn  Tumart,  the  founder  of  the 
Muwahhid  Berber  dynasty,  also  in  North  Africa. 
A  recent  example  is  MoUamnicd  Ahmed  (1843-85), 
"  the  mad  mullah,"  whose  revolt  in  the  region  south  of 
Egypt  caused  sogreat  fear  of  a  holy  war,  and  to  whose 
capture  of  Khartujn  the  death  of  Genera!  Gordon 
was  due.  The  head  of  the  brotherhood  of  al-Sanusi 
also  claims  to  be  the  Mahdi.  Geo.  W.  Giluore. 
BiBLiooBAPHr:  E.  «(iller.  BetA-flps  tur  MalidUrhTt  da 
lilanu,  Beiilelberg.  IBOI;  J.  DBrmestelt-r,  The  MaJidi. 
Pott  avd  PraeM.  New  York,  1S85;  D.  B.  Mantonulil, 
DmetopneM  of  Mutiin  Ttuotaoff,  Juriapnidena,  and  Con- 
ttit^ional  Thcorv.  pp.  244-249  eC  putdm.  New  York.  im3. 

MAI,  min  or  mai,  AMGELO:  Roman  Catholic 
scholar;  b.  near  Bergamo,  Italy.  Mar.  7,  1782;  d. 
near  Albano  Sept.  9,  1S54.  He  entered  the  Jesuit 
order  in  1799,  and  taught  in  their  college  at  Naples 
from  1804.  At  Orvieto,  in  the  intervals  of  priestly 
duties,  he  applied  himself  to  paleography,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  deciphering  of  palimpsests.  His 
activity  as  an  editor  of  ancient  works  daU^  from 
1813,  when  he  went  to  Milan  as  keeper  of  the  Am- 
brosian  Library;  his  field  comprised  both  clasaical 
and  ecclesiastical  authors.  In  1819  Pius  VII.  ap- 
pointed him  prefect  of  the  Vatican  library;  and  he 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1838.  The  writings  he 
edited  are  mainly  embraced  in  four  general  coUeo- 
tions:  Veierum  scriptorum  nova  colleelio  (10  vols., 
Rome,  1825-38);  Claaaici  auctorea  (10  vols.,  182&- 
1838);  Spicilegium  Romanum  (10  vols.,  1839-44); 
Sanctorum  patrum  noun  bibliotheea  (6  vols.,  1844- 
1871);  and  the  posthumous  Appervlix  ad  opera 
edita  ab  Angela  Mai  (1S79). 
Bisuooba-PHt:   KL,  viii.  483-486  (spprBciBtive). 

MAIMBOnRG,  man"bQr',  LOUIS:  French  Jesuit 
and  ecclesiastical  historian;  b.  at  Nancy  in 
1610;  d.  in  Paris  Aug.  13,  1686.  In  his  sixlaenth 
year  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  theological  studies  in  Rome  was  made 
professor  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Rouen.  Although 
he  had  no  high  oratorical  gifts,  he  acquired  con- 
siderable renown  as  a  preacher;  but  it  is  as  a  his- 
torian that  his  name  survives.  Here  again  hia 
equipment  was  quite  ordinary;  his  works,  tedious 
by  their  length,  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  totally 
lacking  in  impartiality,  served  him  as  weapons  to 
strike  at  those  from  whom  he  differed  or  as  means 
to  win  favor  for  himself.  His  most  valuable  serv- 
ice to  posterity  consists  in  his  having,  by  liis  Hia- 
loire  rfu  Lidhfranisme  (Paris,  1680),  called  forth  the 
remarkable  work  of  Seckendorf.  In  his  Histoire 
de  I'Arianisme  (1682)  he  indirectly  attacks  and  ca- 
lumniates the  Janseniats  of  Port  Royal;  in  the  His- 
toire de  I'h^isie  des  Iconoclasles  (1674)  he  seeks  to 
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win  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  by  upholding  hia  rights 
against  the  Roman  see,  and  then  attempts  to  soothe 
Innocent  XI L  by  hia  Hieloirc  du  schieme  des  Greca 
(2  vols.,  1680);  but  soon  after  he  took  auch  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  Louia  XIV.  against  the 
pope  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  order.  The 
king  named  him  historiographer,  and  used  his  prac- 
tised pen  against  the  Huguenota  in  the  Hutoire  du 
CalviTtisrrte  (1682).  His  collected  historical  wri- 
tings (14  vols.,  1686-87)  include  histories  of  the 
League  (Eng.  tranal.  by  Dryden,  Hislory  of  Ike 
League,  London,  1684),  the  Cruaades  (Eng.  transl., 
1686),  the  WycUffites,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Leo 
the  Great.  (C.  PrasacR.) 

BiBuomuFRT:  L,  ElUu  Dupin.  BibtioAhrut  da  oii/*urt 
KclitiatHgar*,  Taru,  16S9-1T1I:  P.  BnylB.  Diclionaru 
Uialarical  and  Crilicai.  iv.  63-66,  London,  1737;  idem, 
Critupie  ofin^TttU  d«  rhUtoire  dv  caivinitmt  de  M,  Maim- 
ioutv.  2  vols,,  AmntenUoi,   1714;    F.   H.   Hsuach.  Ixdti 


HAXHORIDES,  mai-mon'i-dei  or  -dtz,  HOSES 
(Grecized  from  Maimimi), alao called  Rambam  (form- 
ed acrostically  from  Rabbi  Mosea  ben  Maimun), 
and  by  the  Arabians  Abu  Amran  Musa  Obeidallah 
alkortobi:  Jewiah  rabbi  and  philosopher;  b.  at 
Cordova  Mar.  30,  1135;  d.  at  Old  Cairo,  Egypt, 
Dec  13,  1204.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  bouse  of  his  father,  and  was  instructed  in  nat* 
uibI  science  and  philosophy  by  Mohanunedan 
teachers.  When  in  1148  the  Almohade  Abdel- 
muman  took  Cordova  and  interdicted  Judaism, 
his  father  fled,  and  finally  aettled  in  1159  at  Fez 
with  hia  family,  where  they  lived  as  Mohamm^ 
dan.3.  The  Grst  work  of  young  Maimuni  was  a  jus- 
tification of  this  position.  In  the  Iggereth  ha- 
diemadh,  written  in  Arabic  about  1162,  he  showed 
that  Mohammedanism  required  neither  idolatry, 
murder,  nor  unchastily,  but  simply  acknowledgment 
of  Hohamined  as  prophet,  a  mere  formality,  by 
vhich  one  may  avoid  martyrdom,  though  it  b  best 
to  seek  a  country  where  one  can  live  according  to 
hb  religion.  [Some  good  authoritiea  doubt  the 
genuinenessof thia work.]  Ia.\pril,  1165, Maimuni's 
family  left  Morocco  and  after  a  short  residence  in 
Palestine  settled  at  Old  Cairo.  There  Maimuni  apent 
the  remainder  of  hia  life.  For  a  time  he  practised 
medicine,  at  tlie  same  time  preparing  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Mishna  which  he  completed  in  1168. 
Two  years  later  the  government  appointed  him  head 
flf  all  Jewish  congregations  in  Egypt,  and  ten  years 
later,  about  1180,  he  completed  his  legal  code,  the 
Mxahnfh  Torah,  which  soon  spread  hia  fame  abroad. 
In  1190  he  published  his  religio- philosophical  work, 
Monk  Nebhukhim,  and  soon  afterward  his  treatise 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  both  works  were 
in  Arabic.  He  was  buried  at  Tiberias  in  Palestine. 
Haimuni's  importance  rests  on  hia  writings.  The 
first  important  work  was  his  "  Commentary  on  the 
Mishna."  Before  him,  aside  from  the  two  Tal- 
muds,  only  gloasatory  expositions  of  the  Mishna 
existed.  He  assumed  the  task  of  classifying  and 
explaining  the  matter  containe<l  and  implied  in 
that  work.  In  elaborate  introductions  ho  dia- 
couraed  on  the  nature  of  prophecy,  inlerjecting  re- 
marks on  the  natural  sciences  and  philosophy.  In 
the  sjpecial  introduction  to  the  chapter  called  He- 


hk  in  the  treatise  Sanhedrin,  he  for  the  first  time 
defined  and  formally  laid  down  thirteen  articles 
of  the  Jewish  creed,  which  in  an  abbreviated  form 
were  received  into  the  Jewish  ritual.  These  arti- 
cles state:  (1)  That  there  is  one  God.  creator  of  all 
things;  (2)  that  be  is  One  in  the  sense  tliat  no 
other  shares  his  divinity  (a  disavowal  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity);  (3)  he  la  incorporeal  and  formless; 
(4)  he  is  eternal;  (5)  he  alone  la  to  be  worsliiped 
and  without  any  mediator  (against  Christianity); 
(6)  he  ordained  prophecy;  (7)  Moses  waa  the  great- 
est prophet,  to  whom  revelation  was  delivered  In  a 
moat  complete  manner  (against  Islam);  (8)  law  and 
tradition  are  the  complete  expression  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God;  (9)  neither  con  ever  be  changed  (against 
Christianity  and    Islam);    (10)  God  is  omniscient; 

(11)  he   rewards   and   punishes  the   acts   oF   men; 

(12)  Messiah  b  still  to  be  expected  (against  Chris- 
tians and  unhelievmg  Jews);  (13)  the  dead  shall  rise 
again.  A  truly  monumental  work  was  hia  MUhnth 
Torah,  i.e.,  "  Deuteronomy,"  also  called  Yadh  ha- 
Haaakah,  i.e.,  '■  The  Mighty  Hand,"  or  sunply  Yadh. 
It  is  a  cyclopedia  comprising  every  dejmrtment  of 
Biblical  and  Jewiah  literature.  [Portions  of  this 
work  have  been  traa-floted  into  Englbh  by  Bernard; 
Main  Principle  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  Ihe  Jewt, 
Cambridge,  1832.]  As  an  appendix  to  the  Yadh  be 
published  the  "  Book  of  Laws  "  on  the  [613]  pre- 
cepts. His  third  and  most  important  work  was  the 
"  Guide  for  the  Perplexed,"  Arabic  DalBlat  eihoinn 
[translated  into  Hebrew  under  the  title  Mdreh  Ne- 
bakim],  cotifibting  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  ia 
devoled  to  the  explanation  of  all  expressione  which 
are  employed  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  deity. 
The  second  part  develops  bis  theory  of  creation,  and 
shows  Gen.  i,-iv.  to  be  in  accord  with  hia  coamology; 
it  deals  also  with  prophecy.  The  third  part  deals 
with  the  first  vision  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  the  re- 
lation of  God  to  the  world,  treats  of  the  oppoeitioQ 
of  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  of  God's  providence 
and  omniscience,  all  with  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  more  intelligent  to  a  (borough  investigation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Thb  work  contributed  mora 
than  any  other  to  the  progresa  of  rational  rcforma- 
toryelTorts  in  Judaism.  Being  translated  into  Latin 
a  short  time  after  its  composition,  it  influenced 
Christian  acholaaticbm.  But  it  must  be  stated  in 
praise  of  the  latter  that  it  never  explained  away  the 
contents  of  revelation  in  favor  of  "  reason  "  to  the 
same  degree  as  did  the  Jewish  scholaaticism  which 
preceded  it.  whaw  moat  promitient  representative 
waa  Maimuni.  The  anathemas  of  French  rabbis 
against  the  study  of  Ihe  "  Guide  "  and  its  burning 
by  the  Inquisition  on  the  basb  of  its  condemnation 
in  1233  were  Indeed  foolish  and  without  effect,  but 
not  without  occasion  in  the  rationalizing  notions  of 
the  author.  (G.  Dalman.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  edition!  of  the  work*  of  Maimonidee 
an  niunemUB.  niiMtly  pubUshed  in  twru  vhich  desi  with 
productioDS,  The  aJilio  jirjncrpt  of  iha 
'  ithout  plan  nod  cUte;  uumerou*  edi- 
lioDi  loLLowed.  e.g.,  Sondna.  1460;  ConirtsntinaplB,  IS90: 
4  vols..  AnwtErdnni.  17D2:  Bebrew  and  Ens..  H.  B. 
Bftnsnl.  Cambridgf.  1832:  Hebnw  «nd  Geraitn.  Vienn*, 
I88B:  Eng.  by  J.  W.  Peptwrporoe,  Undon,  1S38,  1803. 
Hia  '■  Guide  (or  Ihe  PerplRiod  "  eppeared  firal  without 
plate  or  rialfl  (before  1480);  then  in  Hebrew.  Veniw. 
IGGl;    Berlin,  1701;    in  Latin.  Puis,  1620;    Basl,  l<12»i 
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tem  da  Maimonule:  FrankTart,  1845:  A.  BcniKh.  Tuxi 
Wrilingi  on  Iht  Lift  and  IfnliTvi  of  Maimonida,  London, 
1847:  A.  GtoKtt,  Mma  twn  Maimon,  Rosenberg.  1850; 
H,  Jbel,  Dii  RiligionrphilBaaphit  da  Mnta  bm  Ma-\mim- 
idt$.  Bnslao.  1S5S;  B.  Rubin,  Spi-nOLa  ami  Maimonida. 
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Elhik  dtt  Maimoiida.  Breslau.  1876;  D.  KauCinann,  Ot- 
■cAifftU  der  ^BnbuUnMre,  pp.  363  aqq,,  Goiha,  18T7: 
J.  H.  Wein,  Babbi  ^f<l^l^  bm  .Uaimon.  Vienna.  1881:  W. 
Bacher.  Dit  Bibtlaevae  Mota  Maimunii,  Stiasburg, 
1807;  L.  Danner,  Die  aIto«B  attranomitrhc  Srbrifl  da 
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HAIRS,  GEORGE  PRESTON:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b,  at  Newport,  N.  Y.,  Atig.  7,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Wealeyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.  (A.B.,  1870),  after  having  served  under  Ad- 
miral Porter  in  the  North  Atlantic  Sqtiadron  in 
1864-66.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  East 
ConCerence  of  his  denomination  in  1870,  and  hia 
pastorates  were  aa  foilows:  Haniden  Plains,  Conn. 
(1869-71),  Anaonia,  Conn,  (1871-73),  Chapel  Stre«t 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1873-76),  First  Church, 
New  Britain,  Conn.  (1876-79),  First  Church,  Bris- 
tol, Onn.  (1879-80).  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (1880-83),  First  Church,  Waterbury,  Conn, 
(1883-84),  New  York  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (1887-92),  and  First  Church.  Mt.  Vernon, 
N,  Y.  (1896-97).  He  was  likewise  presiding 
elder  of  the  New  York  District  in  1884-S7,  as 
well  as  superintendent  of  Seney  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  1885-87  and  of  the  Brooklyn 
Church  Society  in  1892-96.  Since  1897  he  has 
been  publishing  agent  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, New  York  City. 

HAINZ,  moints:  A  city  of  Germany,  20  m,  w.b,w. 
of  Frankfort,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric 
»nd  once  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  center 
of  Germany.  The  begiiining  of  the  Christian 
Church  there  is  involved  in  obscurity,  although  the 
statement  of  Irensus  (  H<rr.  I.,  x.  2}  that  Christian 
communities  existed  in  Germany  in  his  time  renders 
it  probable  that  Christians  then  lived  in  Mainx.  Old 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  city  are  almost  en- 
tirely lacking,  but  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii. 
10)  states  that  in  368  a  lar^  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation was  Christian.  According  to  Jerome  (Gpi'sf. 
casdii.  16),  thousands  were  killed  m  the  church 


when  Mainx  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  yet  the  effects  of  this  dis- 
aster were  only  tratuilory,  and  ancient  churches 
were  still  standing  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, tlie  Christian  community  having  become  Teu- 
tonized  in  the  mean  time. 

Although  the  bishopric  of  Main;!  certainly  existed 
as  early  as  650,  Christianity  scarcely  flourished 
there,  for  the  local  church  was  involved  in  the  de- 
cay of  the  Frankish  Church  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  Meroi-ingians.  The  revival  first  began  when 
Boniface  became  bishop  in  745  or  746,  and  it  was 
then  that  the  bishopric  commenced  to  extend. 
Originally  it  seems  to  have  embraced  only  the 
Fra:jkish  territories  on  the  Rhine  and  Main,  for 
bishoprics  were  erected  in  Buraburg  and  Erfurt  in 
741,  although  they  seem  to  have  lapsed  after  the 
death  of  their  first  bishops  and  then  formed  part 
of  the  bishopric  of  Haini.  The  diocese  thus  be- 
came larger  than  any  other  in  Germany,  stretching 
from  Donnersberg  in  the  south  to  the  Harz  in  the 
north,  anti  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  Saale  in 
the  east  beyond  the  Nahe  in  the  west.  Between 
780  and  782  the  successor  of  Boniface,  Lullus  (see 
LuLLUs  OP  Maine),  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
archbishop  and  Mainz  became  the  metropolitan  city. 
The  province  later  comprised  the  Frankish  bishop- 
rics of  Wllriburg,  EiclistJltt,  Worms,  and  Speyer; 
the  Swabian  bishoprics  of  Augsburg,  Constance, 
Strasburg,  and  Chur;  the  Saxon  bishoprics  of  Pad- 
erbom,  Hildcsbeim,  Halberstadt,  and  Verden;  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  Prague,  and  OlmtitB. 
In  1047,  however,  Bamberg  was  detached  from 
Mainz  and  mode  immediately  subject  to  the  holy 
sec;  and  after  the  elevation  of  Prague  into  anarch- 
bishopric  in  1343  the  Czech  sees  were  taken  from 
Mainz.  {A.  Haock.) 

From  the  episcopate  of  Christian  I.  (1165-83), 
who  had  been  cluuicellor  to  Frederick  Barbaroasa 
before  hia  consecration,  this  office  became  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  see  of  Mainz;  and  when 
the  electoral  system  had  its  first  beginning  in  1125, 
largely  at  the  suggestion  of  Adalbert  I.  (1109-37),  it 
was  natural  that  be  should  be  one  of  the  electors. 
When  the  number  was  later  fixed  at  seven,  of  whom 
three  were  ecclesiastics  (the  archbishops  of  Maiiu, 
Cologne,  and  Treves),  the  archbishop  of  Mainz, 
who  in  any  case  took  precedence  over  the  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  ranked  as  the  first.  In  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  the  fifty-alKlh  and  fifty- 
seventh  archbishops,  Albert  II.  of  Brandenburg 
(1614-45)  and  Sebastian  von  Heusenstamm  (1545- 
1555)  governed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  Protestantism  without  re- 
course to  violence.  The  see  maintained  its  dignity 
down  to  the  French  Revolution,  at  which  period 
the  archbishop  had  an  income  of  1,400,000  gulden, 
and  was  both  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  400,000.  The  territory  of  the  see  was 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  French  Re- 
public in  1797;  and  by  tlie  Peace  of  Luneville 
(1801)  a  settlement  was  made  which,  when  the  last 
archbishop,  Frederick  Charles  Joseph,  Baron  von 
Erthal  (1774-1802),  died,  allowed  his  coadjutor 
Dalberg  to  retain,  with  the  title  of  arch-chancellor, 
the  principalities  of  AschaSeoburg  and  Regeiuburg 
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and  the  county  of  Welzlar,  the  see  being  Irann- 
ferred  to  Regensburg.  After  the  Concordat  of 
1801  had  gone  into  effect,  Napoleon  arranged  for 
the  elevation  of  Mainz  once  more  to  the  jiosition 
of  a.  bishopric,  and  the  cathedral,  which  had  been 
almost  ruined  in  the  wars,  waa  finally  restored. 
The  lerritory  of  the  ancient  see  was  incorporated 
in  1814  with  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt. 
The  diocete  was  vacant  from  1818  to  1830,  when, 
on  the  creation  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  it  was  placed  under  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Freiburg. 
BiBuoabApm':  J.  P.  Bchmer,  Reoata  arehiejnKiyporum 
Maaanhneniiam,  ed.  C.  Wiil.  2  vota..  Innsbruck.  1B7T-8B: 
a.  C.  Joannis,  Rrram  AtoguiUiaainim  libri.  3  vols..  Frank- 
fort, 1722-27;  V.  F.  de  Gudenun,  Coder  diplomalirut 
ilorum  1-ci  AfiwiinJiniu  Uliulrantium,  G  vols..  Get' 
I.  1743-6S:  a.  A.  Wanltwein.  Diotettit  iWopunlina 
kidiaronatut  dirUa,  4  voIh..  Munnheim,  1700:  Mon- 
a  MovvnHna.  «L  P.  JaffB.  Berlin.  ISflfl;  C.  O. 
mbeimcr.  Dit  Maimer  BittW  da  IB.  JiArhu-vderU. 
.  ISHfl-  J.  JiH«er.  Bnfrdee  lur  CelcAicAU  dn  E.*TTiIi/u 
!.  Osu&biQck.  1S84:  J.  Schmidt.  Dit  kaAaliuM 
ifdhon  in  den  Kvmaitutr  HtnKhafltn,  Eriangen. 
J.  Eimon.   Sland   und   Htrkunfl  dcr  Bitrkiije  dtr 
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HAIR,  mar,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Savoch,  Scotlan<l,  Apr.  t,  1830.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Univereity  of  Aberdeen 
<M.A.,  1849),  and  was  minister  successively  at 
LochgeUy  (1861-64),  and  Ardoch  (1864-69). 
From  1869  until  his  retirement  from  active 
life  in  1903,  he  was  minister  of  Earlston.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  resided  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  likewiae  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1897,  and  has  written,  in  addition  to  numerous 
briefer  contributions,  A  Digest  of  Laws  and  Deti~ 
turns,  EcdetiaxtiaU  and  Civil,  Telaling  lo  the  Con- 
ttiitUion,  Practice,  and  Affair)  of  the  Church  of 
SeaOand  (Edinburgh,  1887);  The  Truth  about  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (1891);  Speaking  (1900); 
Churdiet  and  the  Law  (1904);  and  The  SeoHisft 
Churches  (1007). 

MAISTHE,  m^tr.  JOSEPH  MARIE,  COMTE  DE: 

French  Roman  Catholic  diplomat;  b.  at  CliumbSry 
(65  m.  e.  of  Lyons)  Apr.  1,  1754;  d.  at  Turin  Feb. 
26,  1821.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
afterward  studied  law  in  Turin.  In  1788  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Piedmontese  senate,  but 
when  the  French  troops  invaded  the  country  in 
1792  he  took  refuge  in  laiusanne,  where  he  stayed 
until  he  was  summoned  to  Turin  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel II.  In  1798,  when  the  French  took  Turin, 
Le  had  to  retreat  to  Venice,  but  in  1799  the  king 
called  him  to  Sardinia  as  grand  chancellor.  From 
1803  till  1817  be  was  ambassador  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  then  returned  to 
Turin  and  became  regent  of  grand  chancery  and 
minister  of  state  for  Victor  Ebimanuel  I.  Maistre 
waa  the  leader  of  the  Ultramonlaniats  and  a  stead- 
bat  opponent  of  Gallicanism.  In  his  works,  espe- 
cially in  his  Du  pape,  he  maintained  the  doctrines 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  of  his  supreme 
temporal  power,  and  that  the  Reformation  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  that  had  overtaken  France. 
He  was  also  a  vigorous  advocate  of  legitimacy. 


Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  named:  Con- 
siderationa  sur  la  France  (Paris,  1796);  Du  papa 
(2  vols.,  Lyons,  1819;  new  ed.,  Tours,  1891;  Eog. 
transl.,  Tht  Pope,  London,  1S50);  Lei  soiria  da 
Saint'Pilcrsbourg,  on  enlretiena  sur  le  gouvememefU 
(emporel  de  la  Prot-idence,  auiiHet  d'un  traiU  sur  la 
eacrifkes  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1821;  new  ed.,  1888);  and 
Exomen  de  la  philoaophie  de  Bacon  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1836).  His  (Euvrea  (7  vols.,  Brussels,  1838)  hove 
appeared  in  a  new  edition,  including  posthumous 
works  and  inedited  correspondence,  with  a  bio- 
graphical preface  by  R.  de  Maiatro  (14  vols.,  Lyons, 
1884-87). 

Bibuoqrapiit:  AscounU  of  the  life  have  hem  written  by: 
R.  dg  Chantelauie.  Puio.  1869;  J.  C.  Glaser.  Berlin.  1806; 
L.  I.  Moreau,  Paris,  ISTS;  A.  de  Murgerie.  ib.  1882;  F. 
DesHHlKi.  ib.  1893;  and  G.  Cogordui.  ib.  I8S4.  Con- 
Huit  further:  Mme.  C.  T.  Wciillu,  Le  Ofnii  de  De  lUaitOr, 
Pnriii,  18BI;  R.  de  Seieval.  Jo$tph  dt  Uaistrt,  mj  d^trae- 
[run.  ih.  1865;  M.  F.  A.  de  L«cure,  Le  ComU  JoiejA  it 
Uaietre  el  «  familU.  ib.  1892:  F.  Paulban.  Joieph  it 
MaMre  el  lo  pttiUnaiAie.  ib.  1893;  and  works  on  tbs  his- 
tory of  modem  pliiloeophy. 

HAITLAND,  SAMUEL  ROFFEY:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  Jan.  7,  1792;  d.  at  Glouces- 
ter Jan.  19,  1866.  He  etudied  at  St.  John's  and 
Trinity  colleges,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1816,  but  was  ordained  deacon  in  1821  and 
appointed  curate  of  St.  Edmund,  Norwich.  In 
May,  1823,  he  became  perpetual  curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Gloucester,  but  resigned  in  1827.  In  1838 
he  was  appointed  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  man- 
uscripts at  Lambeth  Palace,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  1848,  when  he  retired  to  Gloucester. 
Among  other  works  he  wrote:  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Grounds  on  jchich  the  Prophetic  Period  of  Daniel  and 
Si.  John  has  been  Supposed  to  Consist  of  ISeo  Yean 
(London,  1828);  Eruvin,  or  MiiceUaneoua  Euaya 
on  Suiijeds  Connected  aHh  the  Nature,  History,  and 
Destiny  of  Man  i\S3\);  Fads  and  Documents  lUu*- 
trative  of  the  History,  Doctrines,  and  Rites  of  th» 
Ancient  ABtigenses  and  Waldenses  (1832);  Tht 
Dark  Ages  (1844);  An  Index  of  such  English  Books, 
Printed  before  the  Year  MDC,  as  are  now  in  Oa 
Archiepiscopal  Library  at  LawbeUt  (1845);  Essaya 
on  Subjects  Connected  with  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land (1849);  and  Illustrations  and  Enquiries  R»- 
lating  to  Mesmerism  (1849);  and  translated  Tka 
Holy  War  of  St.  Bernard  (Gloucester,  1827). 
Biblioorapbt:    An  Bppredatlve  Memoir  is  in  DNB,  xxxr. 

371-373,  n-bero  referenMe  to  other  lilerslure  u  tpveo. 

HAJAL,  HATHIEU:  French  pastor  of  "ths 
Desert,"  known  as  D&ubaa  from  his  birthplace, 
Dfsubas.  near  Vemoux  (50  m.  s.  of  Lyons),  De- 
partment of  Ard^he;  b.  1720;  executed  at  Mont- 
pellier  Feb.  2,  1746.  As  pastor  of  Vivarais  he  sat 
in  the  "  national  synod  "  of  French  Protestants 
which  met  in  Bas  Languedoc  Aug.  18,  1744,  and 
which  gave  oiTense  to  the  court  at  Versailles  and 
led  to  rigorous  measures.  Majal  was  arrested  Dec 
12,  1745,  and  taken  to  Vemoui,  where  his  arrival 
occasioned  a  riot  and  several  persons  were  killed 
(the  "  massacre  of  Vemoua: ").  On  his  trial  at 
Hontpellier  he  strenuously  denied  al!  treason- 
able acts  or  designs  and  convinced  the  court 
of  his  innocence,  but  was  condemned  by  order 
of  the  king  and  shot.     A  ballad  of  the  peoaanta 
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of   Vivarais   relates   the  trial  and  death  of    the 

young  pastor. 

Biblioorapht:  D.  Benoit.  Une  vidime  de  VirUoUrance  au 
XVI lie  nkde,  Toulouse,  1879;  Charles  Coquerel,  HisUrire 
dea  iolisei  du  diaerl,  i.  287  sqq.,  387  sqq.,  Paris.  1841. 

MAJOR  (MAIER),  GEORG:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Nuremberg  Apr.  25,  1502;  d.  at  Wit- 
tenberg Nov.  28,  1574.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
sent  to  Wittenberg,  and  in  1521  entered  the  univer- 
sity there.  When  Cruciger  returned  to  Witten- 
berg in  1529,  Major  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Johannissehule  in  Magdeburg,  but  in  1537  he  be- 
came court  preacher  at  Wittenberg  and  was  or- 
dained by  Luther.  In  1545  he  was  made  professor 
in  the  theological  faculty,  in  which  his  authority 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  following 
jrear  the  elector  sent  him  to  the  Conference  of  R&- 
gensburg  (see  Reqensburg,  Conference  of),  where 
he  was  soon  captivated  by  the  personality  of  But- 
zer.  Like  Melanchthon,  he  fled  before  the  disas- 
trous close  of  the  Schmalkald  war,  and  found 
refuge  in  Magdeburg.  In  the  summer  of  1547  he 
returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  cathedral  superintendent  at  Merseburg, 
although  he  resumed  his  activity  at  the  university  in 
the  foUowing  year.  In  the  negotiations  of  the  In- 
terim he  took  the  part  of  Melanchthon  in  first  op- 
posing it  and  then  making  concessions.  This  atti- 
tude incurred  the  enmity  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Interim,  especially  after  he  cancelled  a  number  of 
passages  in  the  second  edition  of  his  PsaUerium  in 
which  he  had  violently  attacked  the  position  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom  he  now  requested 
to  prohibit  all  polemical  treatises  proceeding  from 
Magdeburg,  while  he  condemned  the  preachers  of 
Torgau  who  were  imprisoned  in  Wittenberg  on  ac- 
count of  their  opposition  to  the  Interim.  He  was 
even  accused  of  accepting  bribes  from  Maurice.  In 
1552  Count  Hans  Georg,  who  favored  the  Interim, 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  Eisleben,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Melchior  Kling.  The  orthodox 
clergy  of  Grafschaft  Mansfeld,  however,  inmiedi- 
ately  suspected  him  of  being  an  interimist  and 
adiaphorist,  and  he  tried  to  defend  his  position  in 
public,  but  his  apology  resulted  in  the  so-called 
Majoristic  Controversy  (q.v.).  At  Christmas,  1552, 
Count  Albrecht  expelled  him  without  trial  and  he 
fled  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  resumed  his  activity  as 
professor  and  member  of  the  consistory.  Thence- 
forth he  was  an  important  and  active  member  in 
the  circle  of  the  Wittenberg  Philippists.  From 
1558  to  1574  he  was  dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
and  repeatedly  held  the  rectorate  of  the  university. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  experience  the  first  over- 
throw of  Crypto-Calvinism  (see  Philippists)  in 
electoral  Saxony,  and  Paul  Crell,  his  son-in-law, 
signed  for  him  at  Torgau  in  May,  1574,  the  articles 
which  repudiated  Calvinism  and  acknowledged  the 
unity  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Among  his 
writings,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing: A  text  edition  of  JuBtini  ex  Trogo  Pompejo 
historia  (Hagenau,  1526);  an  edition  of  Luther's 
smaller  catechism  in  Latin  and  Low  German  (Mag- 
deburg, 1531);  SententicB  veterum  poetarum  (1534); 
QuoMtiones  rhetoriccB  (1535);  VitcB  Patrum  (Witten- 
berg,   1544);     PsaUerium  Davidis    juxta    tranalor 


tianem  veterem  repurgatum  (1547);  De  origine  et 
audariiate  verbi  Dei  (1550);  Commonefactio  ad 
eccleaiam  caiholicam^  orthodoxam,  de  fugiendis  .  .  . 
bUuphemiis  Samoaatenicia  (1569);  as  well  as  com- 
mentaries on  the  Pauline  epistles  and  homilies  on 
the  pericopes.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuographt:  BiAJor's  Opera  appeared  in  3  vols.,  Witten- 
berg, 1669-70,  though  the  edition  is  incomplete.  Some 
letters  of  his  are  in  CR,  vols,  ii.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  x.;  in  J. 
Voigt,  Briefwechael  der  herUhnUeaten  OeUhrten  der  .  .  . 
Reformation,  pp.  424  sqq.,  KOnigsberg,  1841;  and  in  A. 
Schumachtf,  OelArter  M&nner  Brief e  an  die  Kdnige  in 
DUnnemark,  1699-1663,  il  99-247.  3  vols..  Leipsic.  1758- 
1759.  A  worthy  biography  is  yet  to  be  written.  Con- 
sult bibliography  under  Majoribtic  Controvebst. 

MAJOR,  JOHN:  Scotch  Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rian and  scholastic  divine;  b.  at  Gleghomie  (22 
m.  n.e.  of  Edinburgh)  in  1469;  d.  at  St.  An- 
drews (32  m.  n.n.e.  of  Edinburgh)  1550.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Paris 
(M.A.,  of  Paris,  1496;  D.D.,  1505),  became  a  re- 
gent of  the  latter  university  in  1496,  also  a  fellow 
and  teacher  in  arts  and  philosophy;  accepted  the 
position  of  principal  regent  and  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
1518;  returned  to  the  University  of  Paris,  1525; 
went  to  St.  Andrews  in  1531,  and  was  made  pro- 
vost of  St.  Salvator's  College  in  the  imiversity 
there,  1533,  holding  the  position  till  his  death.  In 
theology  Major  was  in  essentials  a  stanch  Roman 
Catholic,  denouncing  sternly  the  Hussite,  Wyclifite, 
and  Lutheran  movements,  but  also  opposing  the 
luxurious  living  and  tendency  to  expensive  and 
grandiose  architecture  manifested  by  the  monastic 
orders;  intellectually  he  was  a  schoolman,  opposed 
to  the  newer  spirit  then  entering  the  universities. 
One  of  his  titles  to  fame  is  the  part  he  had  in  the 
education  of  John  Knox  (q.v.).  The  work  by 
which  he  is  now  best  known  is  Historia  Majoris 
BrUannicBf  tarn  AngltoB  quam  Scotia  (Paris,  1521, 
republished,  Edinburgh,  1740;  Eng.  transl.  in  the 
Scottish  History  Society's  Publications,  vol.  x.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1892,  containing  also  a  life  of  Major,  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  writings,  and  a  collection 
of  his  prefaces).  Other  works  were  a  new  edition  of 
H.  Pardo's  Medulla  dyalectices  (Paris,  1505);  a 
volume  on  logic  (1508);  commentaries  on  the  **  Sen- 
tences "  of  Lombard  (1509-17;  new  ed.,  3  parts, 
1510-28);  and  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  (1529). 

Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  life  in  the  Eng.  transl.  of  his 
"  History,"  ut  sup.,  consult:  P.  H.  Brown,  George  Bu- 
thanan,  Edinburgh,  1890;  idem,  John  Knox,  i.  13,  14, 
20-28,  60-52,  et  passim.  London.  1895;  T.  G.  Law,  in 
ScotHeh  Review,  July,  1892;   DNB,  xxxv.  38&-388. 

MAJORISTIC  CONTROVERSY:  A  Lutheran  con- 
troversy of  the  sixteenth  century  regarding  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  sixth  article 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  like  Melanchthon, 
maintained  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  the  nec- 
essary outcome  of  faith,  not  with  the  intention  of 
attributing  any  merits  to  good  works  in  themselves, 
but  only  to  emphasize  the  necessary  connection 
between  faith  and  works.  In  his  report  on  the 
Conference  of  Regensburg  (see  Reoensburg,  Con- 
ference op).  Major  had  unmistakably  taught  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  grace  and  had  sharply  at- 
tacked the  view  which  maintained  that  the  justi- 
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fied  fulfil  the  law  through  works.  The  Leipsic  In- 
terim, it  is  true,  repudiated  any  merits  of  good 
works  for  justification,  yet  it  advocated  the  neces- 
sity of  works  in  virtue  of  the  divine  command- 
ment, not  for  their  intrinsic  value,  but  for  the  sake 
of  Christ's  merit  and  promise.  When  Major  was 
about  to  enter  upon  his  activity  at  Eisleben,  Ams- 
dorf  (q.v.)  published  his  treatise  Dasa  Dr.  Pommer 
und  Dr.  Major  Aergemis  und  Verwirrung  angerichtet 
(1551),  in  which  he  accused  the  latter  of  teaching 
the  necessity  of  good  works  for  salvation,  and  Major 
replied  with  his  pamphlet  Auf  des  ehrvnirdigen 
Herm  N.  von  Amsdorf^a  Schrift  Antwort  (Witten- 
berg, 1552),  affirming  his  full  belief  in  sola  fide^  al- 
though at  the  same  time  he  defended  the  thesis 
that  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation,  for  as 
none  are  saved  by  evil  works,  none  are  saved  with- 
out good  w^orks.  Thereupon  Amsdorf,  Flacius,  and 
Gallus,  each  in  a  special  treatise,  roused  the  whole 
Lutheran  Church.  The  clergy  of  Mansfeld,  who 
had  received  Major  with  suspicion  at  Eisleben,  re- 
quested him  to  give  an  account  of  his  teachings; 
and  after  Count  Albrecht  had  expelled  him  from 
the  city  without  a  trial,  he  published  a  sermon  on 
Paul's  conversion  (Leipsic,  1553),  in  which  he 
argued  that  faith  can  not  exist  without  works,  just 
as  the  sun  can  not  exist  without  splendor.  Works, 
according  to  him,  are  not  required  as  meritorious, 
but  as  a  token  of  obedience,  and  are  not  needed  to 
gain  salvation,  but  to  retain  it.  Where  they  are 
not  present,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  faith  is  dead. 
This  explanation,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  his  op- 
ponents. Amsdorf  still  maintained  that  Major  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  in  that  he  taught  the  necessity 
of  merit  and  the  cooperation  of  faith  and  w^orks  in 
the  attainment  of  righteousness  and  salvation, 
while  Flacius  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, according  to  Major's  view,  to  convert  the 
dying  or  save  children.  Callus  more  pertinently 
attacked  the  sentence  that  salvation  must  be  re- 
tained by  good  works,  and  showed  how  liable  to 
misunderstanding  these  words  were,  although  he 
did  not  acknowledge  that  the  object  of  his  critique 
was  not  a  false  doctrine,  but  only  the  awkward  ex- 
pression of  a  correct  thought.  'The  Mansfeld  theo- 
logians, on  the  other  hand,  conceded  in  their  Be- 
denken  (Magdeburg,  1553)  that  there  was  nothing 
offensive  in  Major's  doctrine,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  the  statement  that,  for  various  rea- 
sons, his  phraseology  should  be  avoided.  In  his 
further  publications  Major  sought  to  guard  his  view 
against  misinterpretations,  but  was  unwilling  to 
surrender  the  wording  of  his  disputed  sentence. 
The  controversy  still  raged,  however,  and  in  1562 
he  finally  decided  to  sacrifice  the  misinterpreted 
piassage,  although  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
vent  to  his  anger  at  Flacius  and  his  adherents,  and 
thus  exposed  himself  to  renewed  attacks.  The  only 
theologian  of  reputation  who  defended  Major  was 
Justus  Menius  (q.v.),  who  was  accused  by  Ams- 
dorf, Schnepf,  and  Stolz  of  being  an  adherent  of 
Major,  while  John  Frederic  forbade  him  to  teach. 
He  fled  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  Melanchthon,  but  soon  returned  to  Gotha 
after  the  court  had  assured  him  of  his  safety.  His 
treatise  Von  der  Bereitung  zum  sdigen  Sterben  (1556) 


offered,  however,  a  new  opportimity  for  attack, 
since  he  maintained  that  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Ufe  as  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  faithful 
was  "  necessary  for  salvation,"  and  that  salvation 
could  be  lost  by  sin,  unless  preserved  in  a  pious 
heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  a  true  faith.  There- 
upon Flacius  accused  Menius  of  renewing  the  heresy 
of  Major.  Menius  was  suspended  from  office,  sum- 
moned to  Eisenach,  and  tried  by  Victorin  Strigel, 
whereupon  Amsdorf  and  his  adherents  drew  up 
seven  theses  and  insisted  upon  the  signature  of 
Menius.  To  their  surprise  he  signed  them  without 
hesitation,  declaring  that  his  teachings  had  always 
conformed  to  them.  The  adherents  of  Flacius 
looked  upon  this  act  as  a  recantation,  but  they  ac- 
tually obtained  nothing  but  a  strict  censorship 
which  was  soon  to  involve  them  in  their  turn, 
while  the  final  decision  was  merely  that  Major  and 
Menius  had  confused  faith  and  works.  Amsdorf, 
however,  who  had  maintained  as  early  as  1554  that 
good  works  are  not  necessary  for  salvation,  now 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  good  works  are  in- 
jurious to  salvation,  but  Menius  escaped  these  im- 
fortunate  dissensions  by  resigning  his  offices  in 
Thuringia. 

Melanchthon  had  at  first  held  aloof  from  these 
controversies,  but  after  Major  had  been  publicly 
accused  by  the  theologians  of  Weimar  in  their  fatal 
protest  at  Worms  in  1557,  he  declared  that  Major's 
words  had  been  evoked  by  the  Antinomians,  who 
considered  justification  by  faith  compatible  with 
a  sinful  life;  while  he  also  believed  that  men  like 
Amsdorf  should  be  restrained  by  the  thesis  that 
new  obedience  is  necessary  according  to  the  divine 
order  and  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
controversy  of  Major  was  revived  in  the  March  of 
Brandenburg  from  1558  to  1563  between  J.  Agri- 
cola  and  A.  Musculus  as  opposed  to  Provost  Buch- 
holzer  in  Berlin  and  Professor  Abdias  Praitorius  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  It  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  the  adherents  of  Melanchthon.  The  theses  of 
both  Major  and  Amsdorf  are  rejected  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which  upholds  the 
necessity  of  good  works  in  so  far  as  faith  is  never 
alone.  Works  belong  to  faith  as  heat  and  light  to 
fire,  and  are,  therefore,  not  injurious,  but  are  proofs 
of  ctf^rnal  life  in  the  faithful.         (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibliography:  C.  SchlQsselburg,  Catalogua  hereticorum, 
book  vii.,  Frankfort,  1599;  C.  A.  Salig.  Historie  der  auQ9- 
burgischen  Confession,  I  637  sqq..  iii.  38  sqq.,  Halle,  1730; 
G.  J.  Planck,  OeschichU  der  EnUUhuno  .  .  .  unaera  pro- 
teatanHs(^en  Lehrbegnffa,  iv.  469  eqq.,  Leipsic.  1796; 
W.  Preger.  M.  Flaciua,  i.  356  sqq..  Erlangen.  1869;  F.  H. 
R.  Frank,  Theologie  der  Concordienformel,  ii.  148  sqq., 
4  vols.,  Erlangen.  1858-65;  G.  L.  Schmidt.  Juahia  Meniua, 
u.  184  sqq.,  Gotha.  1867;  J.  C.  L.  Giescler,  Church  Hia- 
torv,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  iv.  438.  New  York.  1868;  G.  Wolf. 
Zur  Geachichte  der  detUachen  Proteatanten  1666-69,  Berlin. 
1888;  KurtE.  Church  History,  ii.  352,  New  York,  1894; 
F.  Loofs.  DogmengeachichU,  pp.  898  sqq.,  Halle,  1906; 
Moeller,  Chriatian  Chur<^,  vol.  iii.  passim. 

MAKEKIE,  mQ'k^m!,  FRANCIS:  American 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Rathmelton  (32  m.  n.e.  of 
Donegal),  Ireland,  1658;  d.  in  Accomac  Co.,  Va., 
in  the  summer  of  1708.  He  was  educated  at  Glas- 
gow University  and  was  ordained  as  a  missionary 
to  America  by  the  presbytery  of  Laggan,  Ireland, 
in  1682.     He  itinerated  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
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Barbados,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church 
at  Snow  Hill,  Md.  In  1704  he  went  to  England  to 
secure  aid  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
and  on  his  return  in  1706  he  helped  to  organize  at 
Philadelphia  the  first  presbytery  in  America.  In 
1707  he  was  arrested  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  preach- 
ing without  a  license  and  had  to  pay  heavy  costs 
besides  being  confined  in  jail  for  several  weeks. 
He  wrote  a  catechism  which  was  attacked  by  G. 
Keith,  when  he  wrote  a  spirited  reply  praised  by 
I.  Mather.  He  has  been  regarded  as  the  foimdcr 
of  Presbyterianism  in  America,  but  there  are  rec- 
ords of  at  least  two  other  ministers  before  him. 

Biblioorapht:  C.  A.  Briggs,  American  Pretbyterianiam, 
New  York,  1885;  W.  B.  Sprague.  AnnaU  of  the  American 
PulpU,  iil  1-4,  ib.  1858;  G.  P.  Hays,  Preebyteriane,  pp. 
63,  74-76,  ib.  1892;  R.  E.  Thompeon.  American  Church 
HiMtory  Series,  vol.  vi.,  ib.  1895;  J.  H.  Patton.  Popular 
Uiat.  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A„  ib.  1900;  C.  L. 
Thompson.  The  Pretbyterians,  ib.  1903;  DNB,  xxzv.  390- 
391. 

MALACHI,  maFa-coi,  BOOK  OF:  The  book 
which,  in  the  English  Version,  closes  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is  debated  whether  Malachi  is  a  per- 
sonal name,  or  merely  official  (''  my  messenger  '')> 
or  used  symbolically.  Against  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  personal  name  Hengstenberg  uses  the 

following  arguments:     (1)  the  super- 
The        scription  gives  no  information  respect- 
Title,        ing  his  antecedents;     (2)   the   oldest 

Jewish  tradition  appears  to  know 
nothing  about  him;  (3)  it  is  derived  from  iii.  1,  and 
IS  impossible  as  a  personal  name  since  to  a  prophet 
it  could  not  be  given  by  men,  but  by  God  alone. 
Hengstenberg,  therefore,  considers  the  name  as 
either  ideal,  or  an  official  title.  The  first  of  these 
arguments  was  by  Hengstenberg  himself  regarded 
as  not  cogent  in  view  of  the  meager  knowledge  pos- 
sessed concerning  other  prophets.  The  second  can 
not  be  accepted,  since  the  translators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  rendered  the  word  ''  my  messenger  "  in  iii. 
1,  but  put  Malachias  (as  a  personal  name)  in  the 
title.  As  to  the  third,  the  name  may  be  abbrevi- 
ated from  a  form  Malachiah,  "  Messenger  of  Yah- 
weh,"  which  would  satisfy  the  form  in  the  Greek, 
and  meet  the  objection  of  Hengstenberg. 

The  date  of  the  prophecy  is  disputed.  Recently 
Stade,  Comill  and  Kautzsch  have  argued  for  a  date 
prior  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  although  the  entire  point 
of  view  of  the  book,  resting  upon  the  institution  of 
the  law,  implies  that  Ezra  had  already  come.  Stade's 
argument,  based  upon  the  fact  that  Malachi  makes 

no  reference  to  Ezra's  measures  against 
The  mixed  marriages,  to  a  publication  of 
Date.      the  law,  while  it  regards  the  priests  as 

Levites,  loses  force  inasmuch  as  the 
same  features  are  found  in  Neh.  xiii.,  which  deals 
with  events  later  than  Ezra's  measures.  The  book 
can  belong  neither  before  Ezra  nor  under  his  leader- 
ship, since  in  that  case  mention  of  it  would  have 
been  made  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  as  is  seen  by  the  ref- 
erence to  Haggai  and  Zechariah  in  Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14; 
and  the  absence  of  mention  in  Nehemiah  is  against 
the  activity  of  the  prophet  during  Nehemiah's  gov- 
ernorship. Nftgelsbachy  K6hler,  Orelli,  and  Reuss 
rightly  place  the  book  in  the  period  between  the 
two  visits  of  Nehemiah,  the  groimd  being  the  refer- 


ence to  the  "  governor  "  in  Mai.  i.  8,  who,  however, 
can  not  be  Nehemiah  (cf.  Neh.  v.  8,  10,  14-18)  and 
suits  best  the  governor  of  the  time  between  Ne- 
hemiah's  visits.  The  content  of  the  book  agrees 
with  this  period,  since  reference  is  made  to  three 
points,  marriage  with  foreign  women,  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  maintenance  of  the  temple 
services  through  stated  offerings  (cf.  Neh.  x.  28 
sqq.).  Neh.  xiii.  has  Neh.  x.  in  view,  and  Malachi 
agrees  in  standpoint  with  Neh.  xiii.  At  the  com- 
ing of  Ezra  the  temple  service  was  a  chaige  on  the 
state  treasury;  later  under  Nehemiah  the  Jews  un- 
dertook to  support  the  temple  by  their  own  con- 
tributions as  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  (Neh.  x.  33), 
but  became  lax  in  performance  after  Nehemiah's 
departure.  Out  of  this  arose  the  reproaches  which 
appear  both  in  Malachi  and  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
which  therefore  fix  the  date. 

The  prophet  takes  in  at  a  glance  past,  present, 
and  future.  Starting  with  the  past,  he  sets  plainly 
before  his  hearers  the  love  which  led  Yahweh  to 
choose  Jacob  while  he  rejected  E^u. 
The  Con-  In  contrast  to  this  love  of  long  stand- 
tents,  ing,  the  prophet  sets  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  people.  People  and  priest 
sm  in  that  they  bring  diseased  offerings,  reduce  the 
temple  revenues,  and  disgrace  the  divine  name  by 
mixed  marriages.  For  these  things  comes  the 
judgment,  which  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  great 
messenger,  whom  Yahweh  calls  emphatically  "  my 
messenger,"  but  who,  in  turn,  is  only  the  forerun- 
ner of  a  still  greater,  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
with  whom  Yahweh  himself  will  appear,  and  this 
messenger,  as  the  counterpart  of  Moses,  will  reveal 
the  new  law  to  God's  people.  The  prophet  deter- 
mines yet  more  closely  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  forerunner,  when  he  says  that  he  is  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  will  come  to  convert  young  and  old. 
Then  the  Lord  will  return  to  his  temple,  and  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  judgment  will  begin. 
But  the  judgment  has  two  sides,  the  destruction  of 
the  ungodly,  and  the  refining  and  purification  of 
the  righteous.  While  Malachi's  minatory  sermon 
seems  to  lay  stress  upon  mere  externals,  upon  the 
outward  observance  of  the  law,  in  reality  he  cites 
the  cases  of  disobedience  merely  as  examples  in 
order  to  exhort  the  people  to  such  conduct  as  be- 
fits those  in  the  presence  of  the  day  of  final  reckon- 
ing. Israel's  duty — ^this  is  his  exhortation — is  in 
general  and  in  particular  conscientiously  to  obey 
the  law.  Malachi  has,  upon  the  basis  of  passages 
like  i.  11,  iii.  3,  been  charged  with  laying  undue 
emphasis  upon  sacrifice  and  thus  with  being  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  earlier  prophets.  But 
alongside  of  these  passages  should  be  placed  1.  10, 
which  (like  Isa.  i.  10  sqq.)  shows  that  not  sacrifice 
in  itself  but  as  an  evidence  of  righteous  intention  is 
what  the  prophet  has  in  mind.         (W.  VoLCKt.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  earlier  commentaries  are  obsolete. 
Modem  commentaries  are  by  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of 
the  Twelve,  London,  1898;  L.  Reinke,  Giessen,  1856;  A. 
K5hler.  Erlangen.  1865;  C.  F.  Keil.  Eng.  transl..  Edin- 
burgh, 1868;  W.  Drake,  in  Bible  Commentary,  London. 
1876;  T.  T.  Perowne,  in  Cambridge  BibU,  Cambridge, 
1890;  C.  von  Orelli,  Tturfw  Minor  Prophete,  New  York. 
1893;  W.  Nowack,  GOttingen.  1903;  R  B.  Pusey,  Minor 
Prophete,  latest  ed..  London,  1907;  O.  Isopescul.  Csemo- 
witi,  1908.    Consult  also:  £.  W.  Hengstenberg,  BeitrOge 
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fur  EinleUung  in  daa  Alie  Teatament,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1831- 
1839;  W.  Bdhme,  mZA TW,  vii  (1887),  210  eqq.;  F.  W.  Far- 
rar.  The  Minor  Prophets,  London,  1890;  J.  Wellhausen, 
Kleine  Propheten,  Berlin.  1898;  C.  C.  Torrey,  in  JBL,  xvii. 
1.  1898  (important);  works  cited  under  Biblical  Intro- 
duction; Mebsiab;  also  DB,  ill  218-222;  EB,  iii.  2907- 
2910;  JE,  viii  276-276. 

MALACHT,  mal'a-ki,  O'MORGAIR,  SAINT:  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh;    b.  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  be- 
tween 1093  and  1095;   d.  at  Clairvaux  (33  m.  s.e. 
of  Troyes),  France,  Nov.  2  or  3,  1148.    He  came  of 
a  noble  family,  and  received  the  usual  education  at 
the  hands  of  Irish  monks  and  clergy,  after  which 
he  attached  himself  to  the  recluse  lomhar,  who 
lived  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  church  of  Armagh, 
lomhar  (d.  in  Rome,  1134)  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Roman  tendency,  and  won  his  disciple  for  the 
same  cause.    Malachy  was  ordained  priest  about 
1119,  to  be  chosen  a  bishop  shortly  afterward  and 
assigned  to  the  district  of  Armagh.    Determined 
to  introduce  Roman  customs  as  far  as  possible,  he 
felt  the  need  of  knowing  them  more  thoroughly  and 
of  forming  closer  relations  with  like-minded  prel- 
ates in  the  south  of  Ireland,  so  he  spent  some  time 
with  Bishop  Malchus  at  Lismore  in  Munster.    In 
1124  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Connor  in  Ulster;  but 
the  see  was  laid  waste  two  years  later  by  one  of 
the  northern  chieftains,  and  he  and  his  clergy  were 
driven  out.    He  found  a  refuge  at  Ibrach  in  Kerry, 
where  he  founded  a  monastery;    but  in  1129  he 
was  recalled  to  Armagh  by  the  choice  of  Bishop 
Celsus  on  his  dying  bed  as  his  successor.    This  was 
an  uncanonical  coup  d^6tat  on  the  part  of  Celsus, 
who  was  an  adherent  of  the  Roman  party,  and  the 
conservative  party  refused  to  recognize  Malachy 
and  set  up  a  claimant  of  their  own  who  gained  pos- 
session of  the  see.     In  1132  the  papal  legate  Gilbert 
and  Malchus  of  Lismore  took  a  second  revolution- 
ary step  by  solemnly  creating  Malachy  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  urged  him  to  go  and  assert  his 
rights.    The  rival  prelate,  however,  retained  his 
footing  in  the  city  until  his  death  in  1134.    His 
successor  was  driven  out  by  violence,  and  a  com- 
promise finally  reached  with  him  by  a  money  pay- 
ment.   In    1136    Malachy   appointed    the    monk 
Gelasius  as  his  successor  at  Armagh  and  took  him- 
self the  bishopric  of  Down  in  Ulster.    He  could 
now  set  to  work  at  his  plans  for  reorganizing  the 
Irish  Church,  and  in  1139  he  went  to  Rome  to  ask 
that  the  pallium  be  given  to  two  Irish  archbishops, 
another  to  be  named  for  Cashel  in  the  south.    Inno« 
cent  II.  made  him  papal  legate  for  Ireland  and 
sanctioned   the  erection  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Cashel,  but  refused  to  grant  the  pallia  until  they 
should  be  requested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  a 
general  Irish  council.    Malachy  returned  in  1140, 
passing  by  Clairvaux  to  consult  with  St.  Bernard 
as  to  the  introduction  of  Cistercian  monks  into 
Ireland,  and  renouncing  only  at  the  papal  com* 
mand  his  desire  to  take  the  cowl  himself  in  the 
famous  abbey.    He  busied  himself  in  the  duties  of 
his  station,  and  won  universal  reverence  by  his 
saintly  humility  and  asceticism,  earning  also  the 
reputation  of  a  miracle  worker.    In  1148  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  a  council  at  Innispatrick  to  ask 
for  the  pallia  again,  and  so  to  win  formal  papal 
sanction  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Irish  Church. 


He  started  on  this  mission,  but  fell  ill  at  Clairvaux, 
and  died  a  fortnight  later,  St.  Bernard  preaching 
the  sermon  at  his  funeral  in  the  abbey  church. 

Malachy's  importance  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  analogous  to  that  of  Boniface  in  the  Ger- 
man. The  result  of  his  work  was  indeed  a  loss  of 
independence  for  his  people,  but  it  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  gain  in  order,  discipline,  and 
higher  culture.  His  life  was  written  before  1162 
by  his  admiring  friend  Bernard,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  works  of  the  greatest  of  medieval 
stylists.  It  doubtless  contributed  to  his  canon- 
ization, which  was  pronounced  by  Clement  III.  in 
1190.  The  works  attributed  to  him  by  later  wri- 
ters are  almost  certainly  not  his;  some  of  them 
may  belong  to  an  Irish  Franciscan  of  the  same 
name  who  was  at  Oxford  about  1390.  The  famous 
prophecy  bearing  his  name,  which  consists  of  141 
mottos  for  all  the  popes  from  Celestine  II.  to 
the  end  of  time,  was  first  published  by  the 
Benedictine  Wion  in  1595,  and  is  now  thought  to 
have  been  written  by  a  partizan  of  Cardinal  Si- 
monoelli  to  support  his  candidacy  in  the  conclave 
of  1590.  (H.  BOhicbr.) 

Bibliography:  J.  O'Hanlon,  Life  of  SL  Malachy  O'Mor^ 
gair,  Dublin,  1859;  A.  Bellesheim.  Oeachichte  der  katholi- 
echen  Kirche  in  Irland,  vol.  i..  Mains,  1890;  KL,  viii. 
539-542.  On  the  prophecy  consult:  C.  F.  Menestrier, 
Refutation  dee  profhetiee  .  .  .  eur  lee  elecHone  dee  papee, 
Paris.  1689;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger.  FabUe  ReepecHng  Ute 
Popee,  New  York,  1872;  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  in  Dublin 
Review,  Oct.,  1885. 

MALALAS,  JOHN:  Greek  chronographer;  lived 
at  Antioch  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  is  presumably  identical  with  a  Johannes  Rhetor 
whose  work  Evagrius  (q.v.)  used  as  one  of  his 
sources;  he  was  probably  a  S3rrian  of  Greek  train- 
ing and  by  profession  an  advocate  (malal^ rhetor). 
Under  his  name  the  Greek  text  of  a  general  Chron- 
icle (Chronographia)  has  been  transmitted  (ed.  L. 
Dindorf  in  CSHB,  Bonn,  1831;  reprinted  MPO, 
xcvii.  9-970)  which  reaches,  in  its  present  form, 
to  563,  but  was  originally,  perhaps,  continued  as 
far  as  573.  Whether  the  work,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent of  eighteen  books,  is  by  but  one  author,  is 
fairly  open  to  question.  Books  i.-xvii.  and  the 
early  portion  of  xviii.  appear  to  have  been  written 
prior  to  540;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  book  xviii., 
wherein  Constantinople,  not  Antioch,  is  the  center 
of  the  situation,  was  not  closed  till  after  the  death 
of  Justinian,  and  was  then  consolidated  with  the 
other  books.  The  dogmatic  character  is  not  uni- 
form, the  original  Monophysite  treatment  bearing 
the  appearance  of  having  been  revised  by  an  ortho- 
dox editor.  Book  xviii.  certainly  emanates  from 
an  orthodox  writer.  The  last  four  books,  which 
narrate  the  events  from  Emperor  Anastasius  down, 
are  important  as  a  source  for  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  spite  of  the  puerility  of  conception  and  the  nar- 
row horizon.  Being  in  high  favor  as  a  book  for  the 
people,  the  Chronicle  was  repeatedly  transcribed 
and  copied,  but  ultimately  it  was  superseded  by 
later  annalists  (Theophanes,  Georgius  Monachus, 
Zonaras),  and  has  thus  been  preserved  in  only 
one  manuscript,  while  even  this  is  an  abridged 
revision  (Codex  Baroccianus  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford;  cf.  J.  B, 
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Burg   in   ByzarUinische  Zeitschrift,   vi.,    1897,   pp. 

219-230).  G.  KrOger. 

Biblioorapht:  Knimbacher.  Oeachichte,  pp.  325-334  (con- 
tains a  very  full  and  adequate  list  of  the  earlier  litera- 
ture); E.  Patzi«,  in  ByzarUiniache  ZeiUchrift,  vii  (1808), 
111-128;  C.  E.  Gleye,  in  the  same,  viii  (1809),  312-327; 
J.  Haury,  in  the  same,  ix  (1900).  337-356;  DCB,  iii. 
787-788;  KL,  vuL  544-645. 

MALAN,  ma^aon',  CESAR   HENRI  ABRAHAM: 
Swiss  Reformed  preacher;    b.  at  Geneva  July  7, 
1787;   d.  there  May  18,  1864.     He  descended  from 
a  family  which  settled  in  the  twelfth  century  at 
M^rindol  in  Dauphin^.     Expelled  from  France  by 
the  annulment  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Peter  Malan, 
grandfather  of  C^sar,  settled  in  1722  at  Geneva. 
At  an  early  age  C^sar  showed  a  strong  inclination 
for  study.    The  example  of  his  parents  fostered 
this,  and  he  developed  a  strong  feeling  for  art  and 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.     At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  served  a  short  time  as  appren- 
tice in  a  business  house  and  the  following  year  re- 
turned to  Geneva,  where  he  began  his  theological 
studies.    The  theological  instruction  which  he  re- 
ceived there  was  not  congenial,  since  the  Bible  was 
almost  entirely  neglected;    however,  he  passed  his 
examinations  successfully.     In  1809  he  received  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  Latin 
school  in  Geneva,  where  he  soon  proved  himself 
to  be  an  excellent  pedagogue.     In  1810  he  was  or- 
dained, and  in  1811  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  who  had  settled  in  Geneva;   his  wife  be- 
came an  important  aid  in  the  development  of  his 
faith.    Some  genuinely  Evangelical  sermons  which 
he  heard,  conversations  with  genuine  believers  and 
the  influence  of  a  society  called  "  friends,"  modeled 
after  the  congregation  of  Brethren,  were  the  means 
of  leading  him  to  the  truth.     His  new  faith  as- 
simied  that  decided  character  and  determined  form 
which  never  left  him,  by  which  his  standpoint  in 
theology  became  essentially  dogmatic.     While  it 
is  true  that  his  inability  to  appreciate  fully  the 
ideas  of  others  was  in  some  respects  an  element  of 
weakness,  such  a  man  was  needed  at  a  time  when 
the   fundamental  principles   of  Christianity  were 
controverted.    The  conversion  of  Malan  may  be 
dated  from  1816.     It  was  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed in  the  following  year  by  a  visit  of  the  Hal- 
danes  (see  Haldane,  Robert  and  James  Alexan- 
der)   in   Geneva.    The   fearless   promulgation    of 
Christian  truth  on  the  part  of  Malan  gave  great 
offense  to  the  clergy  of  Geneva.     In  1817  he  was 
forbidden   to  preach  in   town  and   country.    An 
order  had  been  issued  by  a  union  of  clergymen  in 
which  the  preaching  of  the  following  themes  was 
prohibited:    (1)  Union  of  both  natures  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ;  (2)  hereditary  sin;  (3)  the  man- 
ner in  which  grace  works  its  effects;   (4)  predestina- 
tion.   Malan  refused  at  first  to  submit,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  after  some  confused  explanations 
and  somewhat  \mcertain  promises  had  been  given 
him,  he  yielded  and  was  allowed  to  preach.    Malan, 
however,  was  not  able  to  suppress  his  personal  con- 
victions and  soon  was  definitely  excluded  from  all 
pulpits  of  the  canton.     He  still  kept  his  position  as 
teacher  of  the  Latin  school  where  his  instruction 
was  greatly  appreciated.     But  after  he  tried  to  in- 
troduce here  also  his  own  Christian  principles,  he 


was  threatened  with  removal  unless  he  changed  his 
method,  and  was  finally  deposed.    As  he  was  not 
willing  to  stop  preaching,  he  began  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  his  residence,  and,  as  the  number  of  his 
hearers  increased,  he  built  a  chapel  on  his  premises 
at  his  own  expense.    The  building  of  the  chapel 
was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  insubordination,  and 
Malan  was  deprived  of  the  right  to  exercise  his 
ministerial  functions.     He  wrote  to  the  council  of 
state  that  he  intended   to  leave  the   Protestant 
church  of  the  canton  as  she  then  existed,  where- 
upon he  was  dismissed  as  preacher  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  Sept.,  1828.      But  these  violent  measures 
did  not  induce  Malan  to  cause  a  split  in  the  church. 
He  ceased  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his 
own  church  and  participated  in  the  celebration  in 
the  national  church,  where  he  also  had  his  children 
baptized.    Similarly,  he  did  not  join  the  newly  es- 
tablished Church  du  Bourg  de  four  because  he  was 
averse  to  its  principle  of  separation.     Neverthe- 
less, his  spiritual  activity  increased  from  day  to 
day.     His  chapel  grew  into  a  church.     His  doc- 
trinal differences  with  the  Church  du  Bourg  de  four 
became  more  pronounced  in  the  course  of  time  and 
led  in  1830  to  a  rupture  in  consequence  of  which  a 
third  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  left  him. 
But  his  activity  was  in  no  way  restricted  by  this 
event.     He  became  a  missionary.     Without  leaving 
Geneva  permanently,  he  frequently  undertook  ex- 
tensive travels  to  different  countries  where  numer- 
ous friends  awaited  him.     His  fame  spread  espe- 
cially in  England  and  Scotland,  and  he  found  there 
an  enthusiastic  reception  in  his  six  visits,  1826-43. 
He  was  endowed  with  peculiar  gifts  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  and  often  preached  daily  for  several  weeks. 
He  traveled  also  through  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, some  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont, 
preaching   everywhere.     In    his    conversations,  as 
well  as  in  his  sermons,  he  manifested  the  dogmatic 
character  of  his  mind.     In   his  method  he  con- 
ceded perhaps  too  prominent  a  place  to  reason; 
salvation  was  with  him  almost  a  logical  conclusion. 
He  clung  to  the  harshest  formulas  of  Calvinism, 
and  yet  loved  souls  so  fervently  that  his  benevo- 
lence often  conquered  the  people  who  were  at  first 
repelled  by  his  theology.     He  preached  predestinar 
tion  without  glossing  even  the  most  repulsive  fea- 
tures, without  shrinking  from  the  consequences,  but 
still  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  and  the  joy  of  a 
conqueror.     His  severance  from  the  state  church 
caused  him  great  pain,  and  he  was  willing  to  re- 
enter it  whenever  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  permitted.    Several  attempts  were  made 
by  him  to  be  received  again  into  fellowship,  but 
without  avail.     He  succeeded,  however,  in  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Scottish  Church.     It  is  only 
just  to  ascribe  to  him  since  1830  a  beneficent  and 
lasting  influence  upon  the  religious  movement  in 
the  countries  where  French  is  used  and  even  in  Hol- 
land.   It  was  chiefly  through  him  that  the  relig- 
ious awakening  of  that  period  was  not  lost  in  mere 
sentimentality.     Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
polemical  treatise,  Jesus  Christus  ist  der  ewige  im 
Fleisch  geoffenbarte  GoU  (1831),  Malan 's  reply  to  a 
treatise  of  Professor  Chenevidre,  who  had  openly 
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denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Another  po- 
lemical treatise,  Pourrai-je  entrer  jamais  dans 
Viglise  ramainef  (Paris,  1837),  was  directed  against 
Abb^  Baudry.  Other  works  of  Malan  are,  Quatre- 
vingt  jaura  d*un  miaaionaire  (Geneva,  1842);  Le 
veritable  ami  des  en/ants,  (4th  ed.  in  4  vols.,  Geneva, 
1844);  £tes-v<ms  hewreuXj  mais  pleinement  heureuxf 
Sinch'ea  aveux  de  qudques  amis  (Geneva,  1851); 
Vingt  tableaux  suisaeSf  Urns  esquiaais  d*aprka  nature 
(Geneva,  1854).  Malan  wrote  also  a  large  number 
of  religious  tracts  which  had  great  popularity,  a 
very  considerable  nimiber  of  them  being  translated, 
as  were  many  of  his  stories  and  sermons,  into  Eng- 
lish. He  composed  more  than  a  thousand  hymns, 
some  of  which  have  become  the  common  property 
of  all  Christian  churches.  (E.  BARDEf.) 

Hzbuographt:  C.  Malan  (hia  son),  La  Vie  et  lea  travaux  de 
dear  Malan,  Geneva,  1869,  Ens.  transl,  The  Life^  La- 
bourt,  and  WriHnoe  of  Caaar  MaUtn,  London,  1809;  Ht*- 
ioire  veritable  dee  mdmiere  de  Oerthfe^  Paris,  1824;  The 
Late  Rev.  Dr.  Ceear  Malan  of  Geneva,  London,  1864. 

MALAN,  SOLOMON  CiESAR:  Orientalist;  b. 
at  Geneva  Apr.  22,  1812;  d.  at  Bournemouth  (24 
m.  w.s.w.  of  Southampton),  England,  Nov.  25, 
1894.  He  was  of  an  old  Waldensian  family,  and 
the  son  of  Cdsar  Henri  Abraham  Malan  (q.v.).  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1837;  M.A.,  1843),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1838 
and  ordained  priest  in  1843.  From  1838  to  1840  he 
was  classical  lecturer  at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta. 
He  was  then  curate  of  Alverstoke,  Hampshire 
(1843-44);  Crowcombe,  Somersetshire  (1844-45); 
vicar  of  Broad  Windsor,  Dorsetshire  (1845-85);  rural 
dean  (1846-53);  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury 
cathedral  (1870-75).  Malan  was  a  good  linguist, 
being  acquainted  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  lan- 
guages. He  made  two  or  three  journeys  to  the  East 
after  his  return  from  India,  one  in  particular  to  Nin- 
eveh, passing  through  the  Caucasus  and  preaching 
in  Georgian  at  Kutais.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned :  Outline  of  Biahop*a  College  and 
of  ita  Miaaiona  (London,  1843);  Plain  Expoaitian 
of  the  Apoatlea*  Creed  (1847);  Syatematic  Catalogue 
of  the  Egga  of  British  Birda  (1848);  Vindication  of 
the  Authoriaed  Version  of  the  English  Bible  (1856); 
Aphariama  on  Drawing  (1856);  Magdala:  a  Day  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (1857);  Bethany:  a  Pilgrimage 
(1857);  Coaata  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (1858);  Lettera 
to  a  Young  Miaaionary  (1858);  On  Ritualism  (1867); 
Outline  of  the  English  Jewish  Church  (1867);  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ,  According  to  Scrip- 
ture, Grammar,  and  the  Faith  (1868);  Parablea  of 
Jesua  Chriat,  Explained  to  Country  Children  (2  vols., 
1872);  Miraclea  of  Our  Lord,  Explained  to  Country 
Children  (1881);  and  Original  Notea  on  the  Book 
of  Proverba  (3  vols.,  1889-93).  He  also  translated 
many  works,  chiefly  religious,  from  the  Russian, 
Webh,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic, 
Georgian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  languages; 
among  them:  the  San  Taze  King  (from  the  Chinese; 
1856);  the  Goapd  according  to  St.  John  (from  the 
eleven  oldest  versions;  1862);  Hiatory  of  the  Georg- 
ian Church  (from  the  Russian;  1866);  Life  and 
Timea  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (from  the  Ar- 
menian; 1868);  Conflicta  of  the  Holy  Apoatlea  (from 
the  Armenian;    1871);    Miaawo,  the  Japanese  Girl 


(from  the  Japanese;    1871);    Hiatory  of  the  Copta, 

and  of  their  Church  (from  the  Arabic;    1873) ;   and 

The  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  (from  the  Ethiopic; 

1882). 

Bibliographt:  A  biography  was  written  by  his  son,  A.  N. 
Malan,  London,  1897,  and  a  notice  by  Maodonnell  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aeiatic  Society,  1895; 
cf.  DNB,  Supplement,  vol.  iii  133-134. 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO:  A  chain  of  four 
large  and  numerous  small  volcanic  islands,  lying 
to  the  southeast  of  Asia,  extending  from  the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  New  Guinea,  also  known  as  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  They  are  divided  into  the  Laiger 
Sunda  Islands — Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes; 
the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands — Bali,  Lombok,  Sum- 
bawa,  Flores,  Sumba,  Sawu,  Timor,  etc.;  and  the 
Moluccas — Bum,  Ambon,  Ceram,  Almaheira,  Ter- 
nate,  the  Sangi,  and  the  Talaut  Islands,  etc.;  area, 
943,000  square  miles;  population  (estimated), 
32,435,000.  The  Philippine  Islands  (q.v.)  are 
sometimes  included  in  the  group.  •  An  area  of 
about  84,000  miles  on  North  Borneo  is  under 
British  control,  while  Portugal  has  7,500  square 
miles  of  territory  on  East  Timor;  the  rest  of  the 
archipelago  is  under  Dutch  control.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays,  divided  into  the 
savage  and  semi-civilized  tribes.  There  are  over 
half  a  million  Chinese,  60,000  Dutch,  and  about 
3,000  Europeans  and  other  foreigners. 

A  Hindu  invasion  antedating  the  Christian  era 
was  followed  first  by  a  Buddhist  and  later  by  a 
Brahmin  wave,  each  leaving  its  impress  on  the  na- 
tives. A  Mohanunedan  invasion  in  the  twelfth 
century  resulted  in  a  wide-spread  Mohanunedanism, 
and  Arab  influence  was  paramount  till  the  coming 
of  the  Dutch  in  1521.  In  1602  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company  established  itself  in  the  archipelago 
and  at  once  began  the  work  of  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  people,  which  was  demanded  by  its 
charter.  The  Malay  language  was  reduced  to  wri- 
ting, and  numerous  schools  were  established;  by 
1688  the  New  Testament  was  given  to  the  people, 
and  in  1733  the  Old  Testament  was  also  completed. 
But  the  work  of  these  missionaries  of  the  company 
was  largely  perfunctory;  any  person  so  desiring 
was  baptized  and  ranked  thereafter  as  a  Christian, 
though  heathen  in  habit.  The  company  dissolved 
in  1795,  and  no  further  Protestant  mission  work 
was  attempted  till  1812,  when  the  Netherlands 
Society  sent  its  first  missionaries.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  Baptists  (1820),  the  Amer- 
ican Board  (1834),  the  Netherlands  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion Union  (1847),  the  Java  Committee  (1855),  the 
Ermelo  Missions  Society  (1856),  the  Netherlands 
Missions  Union  (1858),  the  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  in  the  Netherlands  (1859),  the 
Utrecht  Missionary  Society  (1859),  and  the  Nether- 
lands Lutheran  Church  (1882).  Other  societies 
are  the  Rhenish  Society  (1835),  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (1837),  the  Neukirchen 
Missions  Institute  (1882),  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Society  (1889). 

However,  the  results  of  missionary  work  were 
meager,  largely  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  Mohammedanism,  which  flourished 
imder  Dutch  rule,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  missions 
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were  uniformly  poorly  manned,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  Rhenish  Society.    There  was  a  lack 
of  aggressive  work,  and  heathen  remained  heathen 
or    became    Mohammedan.     Even    the    Christian 
communities  that  resulted  from  the  early  missions 
were    neglected.    Dutch    missionaries    were   scat- 
tered throughout  the  archipelago,  their  most  suo- 
oessful  work    being  in  the   Minahassa  district  of 
Celebes,   which  is  practically  Christianized.    The 
Rhenish  Society  has  worked  among  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  the  Bataks  of  Sumatra,  and  on  the  smaller 
islands  of  Nias  and  Mentawei.    The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  occupies  British  Borneo, 
with  stations  in  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  La- 
buan,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  (U.  S.  \.) 
has  a  small  work  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 
The  English  Baptists  and  the  American  Board  both 
attempted  to  establish  missions  in  Sumatra  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  English  miBsion- 
aries  abandoned  the  field,  and  the  Americans  were 
massacred  by  the  natives.    The  most  successful 
work  of  the  Dutch  societies  in  the  Celebes,  Moluo- 
cas,  and  adjacent    isles  was  taken  over  by  the 
Colonial  State  Church  in  1865,  but  their  '*  missions 
helpers  "  were  restricted  to  work  among  the  nom- 
inal Christians,  and  did  nothing  for  the  heathen 
multitudes.    In  1888  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
Netherlands  Colonies  notified  the  Protestant  Neth- 
erlands societies  that  "  the  government  would  value 
it  highly  if  they  would  increase  their  staff  of  mis- 
sionaries so  as  to  counteract  the  growing  influence 
of  Islam."    Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  Dutch 
mission  force  still  remained  inadequate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment continued  to  obstruct  the  work  of  Chris- 
tians while  giving  free  scope  to  the  Mohanmiedans. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  345,000  Protestant 
and  30,000  Roman  Catholic  Christians.     Of  late 
years  the  attitude  of  the  government  has  been  more 
friendly,  the  spread  of  Mohanunedamsm  has  had 
a  decided  check,  and  there  has  been  progress  all 
along  the  line.    There  are  11  Protestant  societies, 
working  in  521  stations  and  outstations;    269  mis- 
sionaries and  592  native  helpers;  492  schools,  with 
23,168    scholars;     3    hospitals    and    dispensaries; 
148,708  professed  Christians.    The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  38  stations  and  outstations,  50  priests,  29 
schools  and  6  orphanages;    and  50,000  conmiuni- 
cants  and  adherents.    Their  missionaries  are  under 
the  apostolic  vicar  of  Batavia,  and  come  from  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of   Paris.    They  are 
working  in  both  British  Borneo  and  throughout 
the    Dutch    possessions,    making    special    efforts 
in  the   islands  where  the  Protestants  are   doing 
least.     Their  work   is    noteworthy  for    the    large 
nimiber   of   orphanages.      The    work    throughout 
the  archipelago  is  noted  for  the  number  of   con- 
vert«  from  the  Mohammedans.     The  number  of 
converts  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000.  Theodora  Crosby  Bliss. 

Bibuooraprt:  For  description  of  the  people  consult:  A.  C. 
Haddon,  Headhuntert,  Black,  White,  and  Broum,  London, 
1901;  W.  H.  Furness.  Home-Life  of  Borneo  Head-Hunier; 
Fliiladelphia,  1902;  H.  Breitenstein.  tl  Jahre  in  ,  .  .  Bor- 
neo, Java,  Sumatra,  2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1890-1900.  For  mis- 
sions consult:  H.  Needham,  **Ood  Firet**;  or,  Heeter 
Needham*9  Work  in  Sumatra,  London,  1899;  H.  Dijkstra. 


Het  ei>angelie  in  onze  Ooat,  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1900-01;  S. 
Gooloma,  De  Zendingeeeuw  voor  Nederlandach  Ooet'IndiB, 
Utrecht.  1901. 

MALCOM,  HOWARD:  American  Baptist;  b. 
in  Philadelphia  Jan.  19,  1799;  d.  there  Mar.  25, 
1879.  He  was  educated .  at  Dickinson  College, 
Pa.,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Or- 
dained in  1820,  he  was  pastor  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
(1820-26),  Boston  (1827-35),  and  Philadelphia 
(1849-51).  He  was  president  of  Geoigetown  (Ky.) 
CoUege  (1840-49),  University  of  Lewisburg  (1851- 
1857),  and  Hahnemann  Medical  College  (1874-79). 
He  was  general  secretary  of  the  American  Sim- 
day  School  Union  (1826-27);  from  1835  to 
1838,  as  deputy  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, he  traveled  in  India,  Burma,  Siam,  China, 
and  Africa.  He  wrote:  A  Bible  Dictionary 
(Boston,  1828);  Travels  in  Southeastern  Asia 
(2  vob.,  1839);  and  Index  to  Religious  Literature 
(Boston,  1868). 

MALDONATUS,      mal'^do-nQ'tus,      JOHANNES 
(JUAN  MALDONADO):    Roman  Catholic  exegete; 
b.  at  Las  Casas  de  la  Reina  (a  village  in  the  Span- 
ish province  of  Estremadura)  1534;     d.  at  Rome 
Jan.   5,    1583.     He  was  educated   at  Salamanca, 
where  he  attained  such  distinction  that  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies  in  1556  he  was  appointed 
professor,  giving  instruction  for  a  short  time  in 
philosophy,  and  then  accepting  the  chair  of  theol- 
ogy.    He  was  preeminently  successful,  but  his  very 
fame  alarmed  him,  lest  he  should  thus  be  won 
from  the  life  of  renunciation  of  the  world  on  which 
he  had  long  since  determined.     In  1562  accordingly 
he  resigned  his  professorship  and  went  to  Italy, 
where  on  Aug.  10  he  was  received  into  the  order 
of  Jesus  as  a  novice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  to  a  chair  in 
the  Collegium  Romanum.     In  1563  he  was  sent  by 
the  general  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  professor 
in  the  College  of  Clermont,  although  the  hostility 
manifested  toward  the  Jesuits  prevented  him  from 
beginning  his  lectures  until  the  following  year.   He 
lectured  at  first  on  philosophy  and  attracted  large 
audiences,  but  in  Oct.,  1565,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  the  Jesuits  wishing  to  counter- 
act the  Gallicanism  of  the  Sorbonne  and  disapprov- 
ing of  its  too  moderate  opposition  to  Calvinism. 
Here  again  his  popularity  was  phenomenal,  but  in 
1570  his  activity  in  Paris  ceased  for  a  time  when  he 
and  nine  companions  were  sent  by  the  general  of 
the  order  to  Poitiers  to  establish  a  house  for  the 
instruction   and    conversion   of   young   Calvinists. 
He  met  with  little  success,  however,  and  on  Oct. 
10  resumed  his  lectures  at  Paris,  interrupting  his 
activity  only  by  a  missionary  trip  of  a  few  weeks 
to  Sedan  and  Lorraine.     Until  Aug.,  1576,  he  taught 
with  ever-increasing  prestige,  although  he  was  con- 
fronted with  the  growing  jealousy  of  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  accused  of  having  influenced  the  dying 
Montbrun,  president  of  St.  Andr^,  to  make  a  will 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  but  was  speedily  acquitted, 
only  to  have  a  more  serious  charge  brought  against 
him  on  account  of  doubts  concerning  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.    Herein  he  was  in  accord  with  the 
Council  of  Trent,  but  the  Sorbonne,  which  had  ao- 
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oepted  the  dogma  in  1497  in  harmony  with  a  de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Basel,  was  impatient  of  such 
deviation  from  its  views,  and  accused  him  of  heresy 
in  1574.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Pierre  de  Gondy, 
acquitted  Maldonatus  of  the  chai^,  whereupon  the 
Sorbonne  again  accused  him  of  heresy  for  having 
expressed  the  opinion,  in  a  lecture  delivered  six 
years  before,  that  no  soul  would  be  required  to  re- 
main in  purgatory  more  than  ten  years  in  all,  whereas 
the  usual  view  postulated  seven  years  of  expiation 
for  each  sin  unatoned  for  during  life.  Twisting 
this  mere  opinion  into  a  categorical  statement, 
the  Sorbonne  lodged  charges  against  Maldonatus 
before  parliament,  and  the  debate  dragged  wearily 
on  until  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  at  the  request  of  both 
parties,  interfered  and  declared  Maldonatus  orthodox 
in  his  teachings.  The  latter  accordingly  resumed 
his  lectures,  which  he  had  declined  to  deliver 
during  the  trial,  on  May  6,  1576,  but  his  reluct- 
ance to  remain  longer  in  Paris,  combined  with 
the  pope's  desire  to  reconcile  the  Sorbonne  and 
Clermont,  resulted  in  his  transfer  to  the  College  of 
Bourges,  where  he  found  a  Httle  leisure  to  devote 
to  literary  work.  In  the  latter  part  of  1578  he 
was  appointed  visitor  of  his  order  in  the  province 
of  France,  and  in  this  capacity  devoted  much  en- 
ergy to  the  development  of  the  University  of  Pont- 
^Mousson,  which  had  been  foimded  by  Cardinal 
Guise  in  1573  and  placed  under  Jesuit  control. 
Exhausted  by  his  duties,  he  retired  for  a  brief  rest 
to  Boui^ges,  but  on  Aug.  1, 1580,  Everard  Mercurian, 
the  fourth  general  of  the  order,  died,  and  Maldona- 
tus was  sent  to  Rome  as  the  deputy  of  the  province 
of  France  to  attend  the  election  fixed  for  Apr., 
1581.  He  accordingly  hastened  to  Italy,  was  in- 
vited to  preside  at  the  election,  and  in  this  capacity 
proclaimed  his  compatriot,  Aquaviva,  the  fifth  gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits.  His  new  superior  detained  him 
in  Rome  at  the  Collegium  Romanum  to  give  him 
leisure  and  materials  for  the  completion  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pope  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  the  latter  task.  The  works  of  Mal- 
donatus are  as  follows:  Commentarii  in  quaUuor 
Evangdia  (2  vols.,  Pont-&-Mousson,  1596-97;  new 
ed.  by  F.  Sausen,  5  vols.,  Mainz,  1840,  abridged  by 
K.  Martin  in  two  vols.,  Mainz,  1850;  Eng.  transl. 
of  the  commentary  on  Matthew  by  G.  J.  Davie, 
2  vols.,  London,  1888-89);  Commentarii  in  Pro- 
phetas  qucUtuor  Jeremiam^  Baruch,  Ezechidem  et 
Danielem  (Tours,  1611);  and  Tractaius  de  ccsrin 
moniis  missce  (best  edited  by  P.  Zaccaria,  Biblio- 
theca  RUualis,  iii.,  Rome,  1781).  His  Opera 
varia  theologica  were  edited  by  two  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  Dubois  and  Faure  (3  vols.,  Paris, 

1677).  (W.  J.  MANGOLDtO 

Bibuographt:  J.  M.  Prat.  Maldonat  et  Vuniver$iti  de  Parte 
ott  xtfi.  eiide,  Paris,  1856  (somewhat  one-sided);  R.  Simon, 
UUtoire  critique  dee  principaux  commentateure  du  N.  T., 
pp.  618^632.  Rotterdam,  1603;  L.  E.  Du  Pin,  NouveUe  htb- 
UoiMque  dee  aiUeure  ecdSeiaetiquee,  xvi.  125  sqq.,  Amster- 
dam. 1710;  P.  Bayle.  Dictionary  Hietorical  and  Critical, 
iv.  76-82,  London.  1737;  Aberle,  in  TQ8,  1855,  pp.  121 
sqq.;  A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  BiUiolhiqtie  dee  Scrivaine  de 
la  SocUtS  de  Jieue,  ed.  C.  Sommervogel,  v.  403  sqq.,  Paris, 
1891  sqq.;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  viii.  508-601;  £L.  viii. 
547-661. 


MALEBRANCHE,nlal'^ransh^  NICOLAS:  French 
philosopher;  b.  in  Paris  Aug.  6,  1638;  d.  there 
Oct.  13,  1715.  He  studi^  theology  at  the 
Sorbonne,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  entered 
the  Ck)ngregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  seclusion.  The  reading  of  Des- 
cartes' TraiU  de  Vhomme  led  him  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  philosophy,  in  the  history  of  which 
he  appears  as  the  most  prominent  disciple  of  Des- 
cartes, at  some  points  developing  and  carrying 
farther  the  ideas  of  his  master.  He  is  the  father 
of  Occasionalism.  This  depends  upon  the  Car- 
tesian distinction  between  spirit  and  matter,  soul 
and  body.  The  relation  between  these  two  oppo- 
sites,  which  Descartes  left  unexplained  or  only 
vaguely  explained,  Malebranche  made  the  subject 
of  his  deepest  meditation.  Hence  resulted  his 
peculiar  doctrine,  that  events  taking  place  in  the 
one  sphere  occasioned  God  to  effect  corresponding 
readjustments  in  the  other,  so  that  nothing  could 
be  truly  understood  unless  "  seen  in  God."  The 
principal  representation  of  his  system  is  found  in 
his  first  work,  De  la  recherche  de  la  veriti  (Paris, 
1674;  two  Eng.  translations  appeared  in  the  same 
year,  each  in  two  vols.,  Oxford  and  London,  1694); 
but  further  developments  are  found  in  his  Conver- 
aations  chrHiennes  (1677),  De  la  nature  el  de  la 
grdce  (1680;  Eng.  transl.,  1695),  Miditationa  chr6- 
tiennee  et  m^taphyaiqites  (1683),  TraiU  de  morale 
(2  vols.,  1694;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1699),  and 
especially  in  his  Entretiene  sur  la  nUiaphyaique  et 
8ur  la  religion  (2  vols.,  1688).  His  De  la  nature  el 
de  la  ffrdce  deprived  him  of  the  favor  of  Bossuet, 
and  implicated  him  in  a  long  and  bitter  controversy 
with  Antoine  Amauld.  His  doctrines  were  often 
said  to  incline  toward  Spinozism,  but  on  this  point 
he  found  a  warm  defender  in  Leibnitz.  While  his 
metaphysics  have  now  only  very  little  interest,  the 
noble  piety  of  his  works  still  impresses  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  representation  exercises  its  charm. 
His  works,  first  published  in  Paris,  1712,  were  again 
edited  by  Genoude  and  Lourdoueix  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1837);  also  by  J.  Simon  (1842,  new  ed.,  1859;  in 
4  vols.,  1871,  incomplete). 

Bibuographt:  H.  Joly,  Traiti  de  morale  de  MaMfrancke, 
Paris,  1882;  idem,  MaUbranche,  ib.  1901;  J.  P.  Damiron, 
Eeeai  eur  Vhiet.  de  la  philoeophie,  pp.  362-396,  ib.  1846; 
E.  A.  Blampignon.  £tude  eur  Malebranche,  ib.  1862;  F. 
Bowen,  Modem  Philoeophy,  pp.  73-86.  New  York,  1877; 
P.  Andrd,  De  la  vie  de  .  .  .  Malebranche,  Paris,  1886; 
E.  Famy.  6tude  eur  la  morale  de  MaUbranthe,  Chaux  de 
Fonda,  1886;  E.  Caird,  Eeeaye  on  Literature  and  Philomh- 
phy,  2  vols..  New  York,  1892;  and,  in  general,  woriu  on 
the  history  of  modem  philoeophy. 

MALLET,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWI6:  German  pul- 
pit-orator; b.  at  Braunfels  (37  m.  e.n.e.  of  Gob- 
lenz)  Aug.  4,  1793;  d.  at  Bremen  May  6,  1865.  He 
was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Herbom  and 
Tubingen,  and  during  his  student  days  served  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars  of  1814-15.  In  Dec.,  1815, 
he  be(»mie  assistant  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Bremen,  and  succeeded  the  aged  pastor,  Buch,  two 
years  later.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  third  pastor  at 
the  laige  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Bremen,  where 
he  officiated  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  becoming 
first  pastor  after  the  deaths  of  his  eupenors,  MQller 
and  Pletzer. 
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Mallet  was  preeminently  a  preacher  of  simplicity 
and  orthodoxy,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  collection 
of  his  sermons  and  addresses  edited  by  his  son  at 
Bremen  in  1867.  He  was  also  active  as  an  editor, 
and  in  1832  founded  at  Bremen  the  Bremer  Kirchenr' 
Me,  which  ran  until  1847,  when  it  was  replaced  by 
the  Bremer  SMussel  (1848-50)  and  the  Bremer  Post 
(1856-60).  He  polemized  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  against  rationalism,  to  both  of  which 
be  was  bitterly  opposed.  In  this  spirit  he  wrote 
Ueber  den  HeUigen-  und  BUderdienst  in  der  romi" 
achen  Kirche  (Bremen,  1842),  Zeugniase  (2  parts, 
1845),  Geatdndniss  (1845),  and  Memairen  einea 
Weltmannea  (1847).  From  1848  to  1852  he  was 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  pantheistic  pas- 
tor, Rodolf  Dulon,  against  whom  he  wrote  several 
pamphlets  and  who  was  finally  dismissed  from  his 
position.  Mallet's  activity  in  all  movements  for 
Christian  union  and  missions  was  untiring.  In 
1819  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Bremen  missionary  society,  and  in  1834  in  the 
foundation  of  the  first  young  men's  association 
and  a  society  for  the  dissemination  of  Christian 
tracts,  while  in  1844  he  devoted  much  of  his  energy 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein. 
His  principal  writings,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are:  Die  Weiaen  atia  dem  Morgenlande 
(Bremen,  1852);  Paaaiona-  und  Featpredigten 
(Frankfort,  1859);  AUca  und  Neuea  (Bremen,  1864); 
and  the  posthumous  Neuea  und  Altea,  edited  by  his 
son  (Bremen,  1868).  (J  F.  iKENf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  A.  Wilkena,  Friedrich  Mallet,  .  .  .  eine 
Biographie,  Bremen,  1872  (a  model  biogmphy);  H.  Hup- 
feld.  Friedrich  Ludwig  Mallet,  ib.  1865;  W.  H.  Meurer, 
Zur  Erinneruno  an  Friedrich  Ludwig  Mallet,  ib.  1872. 

MALMESBURY,  WILLIAM  OF.    See  William. 

MALTA,  KNIGHTS  OF.  See  John,  Saint, 
Kniqhts  of. 

MALVEIIDA,  TOM  AS:  Spanish  Dominican;  b. 
at  Xativa  (43  m.  s.s.w.  of  Valencia)  1566;  d.  at 
Valencia  May  7,  1628.  He  devoted  his  chief  efforts 
to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  although  he  also  wrote 
on  dogmatics  and  church  history.  In  1600  he  sub- 
mitted to  Cardinal  Baronius  a  list  of  passages  in 
the  Annalea  eccleaiaatici  and  the  Roman  Martyrol- 
ogy  which  he  deemed  incorrect,  and  the  cardinal 
thereupon  summoned  him  to  Rome,  where  the  gen- 
eral of  his  order  entrusted  him  with  the  correction 
of  the  Dominican  breviary,  missal,  and  martyrol- 
ogy,  his  work  appearing  in  1603.  At  the  direction 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  Malvenda  re- 
vised the  Bibitoiheca  patrum  of  Margarin  de  la 
Bigne  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1575-76),  and  in  1607  pub- 
lished at  Rome  his  critical  notes  on  this  work. 
About  the  same  time  he  began  his  Annalea  ordinia 
frairum  prcedicatorum^  but  carried  it  only  through 
thirty  years  (ed.  D.  Gravina,  2  vols.,  Naples,  1627). 
In  1610  Malvenda  was  recalled  to  Spain  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  grand  inquisitor  on  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  Spanish  Index  librorum  prohibttorum. 
His  chief  work,  however,  was  his  commentary  on 
the  Bible,  together  with  a  new  translation  from 
the  Hebrew,  as  far  as  Ezek.  xvi.  (5  vols.,  Lyons, 
1650).  Among  his  numerous  other  writings  spe- 
cial mention  may  be   made  of  his  Libri  novem 


de  Antichriato  (Rome,  1604)  and  his  De  paradiso 
voluptatia  (1605).  (O.  ZdcKLERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  Richard,  Scriptoree  ordinis 
pnedicatorutn,  ii  454^155.  Paris,  1721;  L.  E.  Du  Pin. 
NouveUe  bMiothi^que  dee  auleura  eceUeiaatiquee,  xvii.  86- 
93,  36  vols.,  Paris,  1698-1711;  H.  Hurtcr,  Nomendator 
literariue  theohgia  recerUiorie,  i  312-314,  Innsbruck.  1892; 
F.  H.  Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verhotenen  Biicher,  i.  554r-555. 
Bonn.  1883;  KL,  viii.  582. 

MAMACm,     ma-ma'chi,     TOMMASO     MARIA: 

Italian  Roman  Catholic;  b.  in  the  island  of  Chios 
Dec.  3,  1713;  d.  at  Cometo,  near  Montefiascone 
(50  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  June  7,  1792.  He  was 
taken  to  Italy  by  his  parents  at  an  early  age  and 
was  educated  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence 
by  the  Dominicans,  of  whose  order  he  afterward 
became  a  membei'.  In  1736  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  was  made  by  Benedict  XIV.  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity and  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 
Under  Pius  VI.  he  became  master  of  the  holy  pal- 
ace and  in  1779  secretary  of  the  Index.  Among 
his  works  may  be  named:  De  ratione  temporum 
Aikanaaianorumf  deque  aliquot  aynodia  iv.  aeculo 
ceUbratia,  epiatolce  iv  (Rome,  1748),  directed  against 
G.  D.  Mansi;  Originum  et  antiquitaium  Christian- 
arum  libri  XX  (four  books  only  were  published;  6 
vols.,  1749-55;  new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1839-51);  De* 
coatumi  de*  primitivi  Criatiani  libri  Ire  (3  vols., 
Venice,  1757;  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  Florence,  1853; 
Germ,  transl.,  3  vols.,  Augsburg,  1796);  Del  di- 
ritto  Itbero  ddla  chieaa  di  acquiatare  e  di  possedere 
heni  temporali  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1769-70);  and  De 
ratione  regendca  Christiance  reipublicce,  deque  legitima 
Romani  pontificis  audorUate  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1776- 
1778),  directed  against  J.  N.  von  Hontheim  (q.v.). 

BiBLioaiu.PRT:  H.  Hurler,  Nomendator  literariua,  iii.  412- 
413,  Innnbruck,  1886;  KL,  viii.  583-584;  Lichtcnbcrger, 
ESR,  viii  622-623. 

MAMERTUS.    See  Claudianus  Mamertus. 

MAMMON:  Aramaic  for  "wealth"  or  "gain." 
It  is  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  and  Ls  found 
in  the  Aramaic  ("  what  one  has  saved  "),  in  Syriac, 
and  in  Carthaginian  and  Phenician  {lucrum, 
"  wealth  "),  possibly  in  the  Arabic  ("  a  deposit  "). 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  renders  by  it  the  Hebrew 
for  "ransom"  (Ex.  xxi.  30;  Num.  xxxv.  31),  also 
the  word  "  gain  "  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26;  Ex.  xviii.  21). 
Accordingly  in  Matt.  vi.  24  and  Luke  xvi.  9,  11,  13, 
the  word  must  mean  "  possession,"  "  wealth,"  or 
"money."  The  meaning  was  not  necessarily  sinis- 
ter; the  accompanying  adjectival  expression  gives 
it  that  sense  in  the  Targum  on  I  Sam.  viii.  3;  Isa. 
xxxiii.  15;  Ezek.  xxii.  27;  Hos.  v.  11;  Prov.  xv. 
27;  Hab.  ii.  9;  and  Ezek.  xxii.  13.  In  Luke  xvi. 
9  sqq.  the  meaning  is  not  that  money  sinfully  ac- 
quired is  best  spent  in  alms  (Holtzmann),  but  that 
the  earthly  possessions  of  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  are  called  "  unrighteous "  because 
not  properly  held  by  them,  since  their  rightful 
possession  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  good  which 
is  foreign  [to  one's  nature]  he  is  to  bestow  in  order 
to  obtain  that  possession  which  is  really  his  own. 
There  is  known  no  god  or  demon  "  mamon  "  as 
Weiss  (on  Luke  xvi.  9)  supposed.     (G.  Dalman.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  commentaries  on  the  passages  cited, 
particularly  that  of  Hummer  on  Luke  xvi  9-13  (New 
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York,  1896);  the  lexicons  (Hebrew.  Aramaic,  and  Greek) 
on  the  word;  DB,  m.  224;  EB,  uL  2912-16;  JE,  viii. 
278  (elaborate). 

MAMRE.    See  Judea,  II.,  1,  §  5. 

MAN. 

I.  Origin  of  Man. 
II.  Unity  of  the  Human  Race. 
III.  Antiquity  of  Man. 

While  in,  man  the  natural  realm  finds  the  cul- 
mination of  its  development,  there  develops  in  him 
at  the  same  time  a  new  realm,  the  kingdom  of  the 
spirit.  The  noblest  philosophical  thinkers,  ancient 
and  modem,  as  well  as  the  Scripture,  corroborate 
this  view  of  the  twofold  nature  of  man.  They  place 
man  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding  works 
of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time  represent  him  as 
the  product  of  a  new  creative  thought  and  act  (Gen. 
i.  26,  ii.  7). 

L  Origin  of  Man:  Man  was  created  in  God's 
image.  The  conserisua  gentium  bears  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  this  Biblical  sentence.  According  to 
most  pagan  myths  of  creation,  the  human  race  was 
created  by  the  gods  or  the  deity.  Some  anthropol- 
ogists like  to  base  their  theories  upon  legends 
in  natural  religions  (India,  Tibet,  etc.),  which  trace 
the  original  man  back  to  the  ape;  but  other  leg- 
ends as  numerous  and  as  old  as  those  (ancient 
Mexico,  West  Africa,  South  Arabia,  Indo-China) 
consider  apes  as  degenerated  and  fallen  descend- 
ants of  men.  More  important  are  the  traditions  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  which  almost 
unanimously  agree  that  man  Ls  the  creature  of  God. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Chinese  tradition 
about  Fo-hi  or  Pao-hi,  the  Babylonian,  with  its 
many  points  of  agreement  with  the  Biblical  account; 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  its  praise  of 
the  "  Divine  Architect,  who  made  the  world  to  be  the 
home  of  man,  the  image  of  the  Creator";  Hesiod's 
and  Ovid's  poems. 

It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  men  Uke 
Lamettrie,  Holbach,  Helvetius  (qq.v.)  degraded  man 
to  a  mere  animal,  or  even  a  machine.  In  re- 
cent times  many  anthropologists  have  adopted  the 
same  view.  Carolus  Linnaeus  (1707-1778)  classi- 
fied man  with  the  ape  as  the  highest  representative 
of  the  vertebrates,  but  pronounced  him  to  have 
been  "  created  with  an  immortal  soul,  after  the  di- 
vine image,"  and  called  him  "  the  only  one  among 
the  creatures  blessed  with  a  rational  soul  for  the 
praise  of  God  "  (Systema  Naturw,  6th  ed.,  1748). 
J.  F.  Blumenbach  (1752-1840),  the  real  founder  of 
anthropology  as  a  science,  never  doubted  that  man 
was  distinguished  from  the  whole  animal  world  by 
his  upright  walk,  p)erfectly  developed  hands,  pro- 
truding chin,  and  articulate  speech.  Other  in- 
vestigators, basing  their  theories  on  the  study  of 
embryology,  paleontology,  and  experiments  in 
breeding  animals  and  plants,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  man  is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
development,  some  primeval  type  of  ape  being  his 
immediate  ancestor  (see  Evolution).  This  view 
has  been  advanced  especially  by  Charles  Darwin, 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  John  Lubbock,  E.  B.  Tylor, 
and  in  Germany  by  Ernst  Haeckel,  Oskar  Schmidti 
H.  Schaaffhausen,  O.  Caspari,  and  others. 


This  theory,  however,  is  only  a  hypothesis  the 
scientific  untenableness  of  which  is  evident  from 
the  following  facts:  (1)  There  are  anatomical  dif- 
ferences between  man  and  even  the  most  devel- 
oped ap)es  (gorilla,  chimpanzee,  etc.),  so  important 
that  the  assumption  of  their  common  origin  is  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  difficulties.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  JEby,  Bischoff,  R.  Owen,  and 
others,  the  capacity  of  the  lowest  human  skull  (the 
natives  of  New  Holland)  is  seventy-five  cubic 
inches;  while  the  largest  capacity  of  the  gorilla  is 
thirty-four  cubic  inches.  The  average  weight  of 
the  brain  of  a  European  is  fifty-seven  ounces;  that 
of  the  negro,  from  thirty-eight  to  fifty-one  ounces; 
but  that  of  the  gorilla  from  seventeen  to  nineteen 
ounces.  (2)  No  validity  can  be  attached  to  the 
embryological  proof,  consisting  in  the  supposed 
identity  of  the  fetal  phases  of  the  development  of 
man  with  those  of  the  higher  mammals,  especially 
the  apes.  The  exact  repetition  of  lower  animal 
forms  of  existence  in  the  st^ps  of  the  development 
of  the  embryo  does  not  take  place  in  reality,  as 
Haeckel  has  asserted.  His,  Goette,  Kolliker,  and 
other  authorities  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  de- 
cidedly disagree  with  Haeckel  in  many  details. 
(3)  The  proof  from  paleontology  is  also  full  of 
gaps  and  deficiencies.  The  assumed  human  apes 
(pithecanthropi)  have  so  far  been  found  neither  in 
a  living  nor  in  a  fossil  condition.  Neither  the 
Neanderthal  skull,  nor  the  Engis  skull,  nor  the 
Cro-Magnon  skull,  nor  any  other  human  remains 
excavated  in  a  fossil  condition  show  an  essential 
approach  to  the  type  of  the  ape.  (4)  The  doctrine 
of  descent  assumes  for  the  sake  of  certain  analogies 
genealogical  relations  of  affinity  and  changes  of 
organisms  in  great  numbers,  but  not  one  case  of  a 
definite  and  permanent  change  of  an  organic  species 
into  another  has  been  accurately  observed.  It  as- 
sumes a  process  of  natural  selection  such  as  a 
gardener  or  a  breeder  pursues;  but  as  far  as  em- 
pirical knowledge  goes,  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual vegetable  and  animal  species  has  never 
changed.  In  order  to  substantiate  its  view,  its 
advocates  postulate  millions  of  years;  but  whether 
the  epochs  of  geological  formation  really  require 
such  an  immense  amount  of  time  as  Darwin  needed 
for  his  hypothesis  is  still  doubted  by  geologists. 
Geology,  too,  shows  that  the  specific  groups  of 
organic  beings  were  distinct  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  truth  of  the  Biblical  words  that  "  God 
created  everything  after  its  kind,"  is  confirmed  as 
much  by  the  natural  life  of  the  present  world  as  by 
the  facts  of  the  former  ages  of  geology.  (5)  The 
Darwinian  hypothesis  of  descent  does  not  give  due 
consideration  to  the  great  difference  between  man- 
and  animal  in  a  psychological  respect.  Man  repre- 
sents an  entirely  new  phase  of  existence,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  organisms  by  his 
freedom,  self-consciousness,  and  endowment  of 
speech.  Conservative  investigators  like  Agassiz, 
Rudolf  Wagner,  Wigand,  and  Dubois-Reymond 
have  always  ridiculed  the  hypothesis  that  considers 
the  higher  nature  of  man  the  product  of  a  purely 
natural  development.  In  the  same  way,  men  like 
A.  de  Quatrefages  and  the  French  physiologists  fol- 
lowing him,  £.  Bouchut,  Tandon,  and  others,  and 
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recent  Germazr  critics  of  Darwin  like  Hans  Driesch, 
Haacke,  and  Gustav  Wolff  acknowledge  the  radical 
distinction  between  man  and  animal;  and  Wallace, 
who  with  Darwin  is  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  holds  that  in  the  case  of  man,  the 
natural  selection  was  the  work  of  God. 

n.  Unity  of  the  Human  Race:  The  fact  that 
the  human  race  descended  from  one  pair  (Gen.  i. 
27)  is  confirmed  by  numerous  traditions  of  pagan- 
ism. It  is  true,  however,  that  there  appeared  also 
polygenism  or  autochthonism,  the  theory  of  epony- 
mous ancestors  (see  Eponym),  which  was  repre- 
sented especially  by  the  Greeks  and  revived  in  the 
period  of  the  RenaiBsance.  Blumenbach  opposed 
polygenism  in  his  work,  De  generis  humani  varietate 
nativa  (Gattingen,  1795);  similarly  Prichard,  John 
Herschel,  the  two  Himiboldts,  and  others.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Darwin's  doctrine  of  evolution 
the  theory  of  monogenism  has  been  adopted  more 
generally.  Several  of  the  most  important  ethnol- 
ogists, Oskar  Peschel,  T.  Waitz,  A.  de  Quatrefages, 
Keane,  adhere  to  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  or  at  least  to  its  origin  from  a  com- 
mon hearth,  if  not  from  one  single  pair.  In  favor 
of  Biblical  monogenism  may  be  advanced:  (1)  The 
different  races  of  men  do  not  lose  their  power  of 
procreation  by  intermarriage.  Blumenbach,  Buf- 
fon,  Johann  M  tiller,  Waitz,  Quatrefages,  and  others 
have  emphasized  this  fact  as  decisive  for  the  unity 
of  the  race.  (2)  Among  all  human  races,  the  skele- 
ton, the  period  of  pregnancy,  and  the  average 
duration  of  life  are  the  same.  (3)  Apparent  di- 
vergencies of  the  races  in  the  formation  of  the  skull, 
the  quality  of  skin,  hair,  etc.,  may  be  explained 
by  climatic  conditions.  (4)  Linguistic  objections 
against  monogenism  do  not  stand  upon  a  solid 
basis,  since  in  the  course  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years  languages  are  subject  to  consider- 
able changes.  (5)  Archeology  and  the  science  of 
religions  furnish  important  material  for  the  proof 
of  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race.  The  wide 
circulation  of  certain  religious  traditions  in  primi- 
tive history,  especially  of  the  legends  of  the  flood, 
can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  as- 
sumption of  primitive  relations  of  affinity.  More- 
over, the  legends  of  the  American  people  pointing 
to  repeated  immigrations  of  their  ancestors  from 
Eastern  Asia  contradict  the  assiunptions  of  Amer- 
ican autochthonism  or  nativism,  as  it  was  repre- 
sented by  George  Squier,  H.  Bancroft,  Lorenz  Dic- 
fenbach,  J.  G.  MtQler,  and  others.  (6)  The  different 
races  of  hiunanity  reveal  a  thoroughgoing  uni- 
formity and  spiritual  relationship  also  in  a  psycho- 
logical and  ethical  respect.  Even  the  most  bar- 
barous tribes  are  capable  of  participating  in  the 
higher  spiritual  interests  of  humanity.  The  idea 
of  the  impotence  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
civilizing  power  over  against  the  stupid  resistance 
of  lower  races  (cf.  De  Gobineau,  Esaai  8ur  Virv- 
igaliU  des  races  humaines,  Paris,  1853)  has  been 
amply  refuted  by  the  activity  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries among  the  savages  of  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

in.  Antiquity  of  Man:  The  usual  system  of  Biblical 
chronology  makes  the  period  from  Adam  to  Christ 
cover  4,000  years  (see  Time^  Bibucal  Rsckoninq 


of).  Such  a  short  period  seems  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  alleged  unity  of  the  race,  but  the  effects 
of  sin  must  not  be  left  out  of  account  in  determin- 
ing this  question.  There  is  much  in  the  chrono- 
logical tables  of  the  Old  Testament  to  make  any 
calculation  based  upon  them  of  questionable  ac- 
curacy. There  is  at  any  rate  some  truth  in  the 
words  of  Chalmers,  that  ''  the  sacred  writings  do 
not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe,''  and  those  of 
Le  Hir  and  De  Sacy,  "  There  is  no  Biblical  chro- 
nology." It  is  quite  possible  that  the  lists  of  the 
patriarchs  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  are  incomplete.  The 
Bible,  in  fact,  seems  to  allow  for  a  longer  duration 
of  the  human  race  by  several  thousands  of  years 
than  the  usually  accepted  chronology  makes  out. 
The  records  of  E^gyptian  history  seem  to  make  an 
extension  of  the  chronology  necessary  (see  Egypt). 
The  primitive  history  of  Babylonia  may  be  traced 
back  even  ftirther  than  that  of  Egypt.  From  re- 
cent discoveries  in  Babylonia  (q.v.,  III.,  §  6),  espe- 
cially those  of  Hilprecht  (since  1893)  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  evident  that  South  Babylonia  possessed 
a  royal  dynasty  already  before  Sargon,  so  that  it 
may  be  safely  assmned  that  the  beginnings  of  Baby- 
lonian culture  date  back  at  least  5,000  years  (see 
Babylonia,  V.,  §  1,  VI.,  1-2).  Of  less  value  are 
the  arguments  based  upon  geological  calculations 
according  to  which  the  age  of  man  is  measiired  by 
ten  thousands  of  years.  There  is  as  yet  no  reliable 
geological  chronometer,  but  it  is  proved  by  recent 
discoveries  in  caves  that  man  must  have  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  great  ice  period,  that  is,  during  the 
great  geological  deluge;  but  when  this  period  began 
and  when  it  ended,  remains  still  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. Quatrefages  justly  criticizes  the  lavish 
extravagance  with  which  many  Danvinians  cal- 
culate time.  Even  Lyell  was  obliged,  in  the  later 
edition  of  his  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity 
of  Man  (London,  1863),  to  modify  l^s  earlier  state- 
ments. E.  B.  Tylor,  it  is  true,  in  his  Anthropology 
(London,  1881)  holds  that  some  dozens  of  centuries 
within  the  period  of  historical  time  are  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  gradual  development  of  the 
distinctions  of  the  human  race,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  declares  the  oldest  human  remains  from 
the  earliest  stone  period  as  ''  lying  back  out  of 
the  range  of  chronology." 

From  the  very  beginning  the  spirit  of  man  has 
been  the  principal  factor  of  his  being.  It  is  his 
true  Ego.  Judged  according  to  its  original  con- 
ception and  its  higher  divine  destiny,  humanity  is 
a  thoroughly  good  and  noble  principle;  but  by  the 
invasion  of  sin  into  the  development  of  the  race  its 
innate  nobility  has  degenerated.  Without  redeem- 
ing help  from  above,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  a  return  to  the  normal 
and  original  condition  would  be  impossible.  While 
humanity  is  still  far  removed  from  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  its  ideal  in  an  ethical  and  religious  respect, 
faith  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good  in  humanity 
over  the  evil  must  not  be  given  up,  as  little  as  the 
striving  after  the  highest  development  of  culture 
must  cease.  The  realm  of  Christ  and  the  realm  of 
true  humanity  form  concentric  circles;  the  ideal  of 
humanity  is  very  little  distinguished  from  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life.    The  true  aim  of  humanity 
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ia  rightly  understood  only  by  those  of  its  apostles 
who  see  in  the  pioneers  of  foreign  and  home 
nuamons  of  Christianity  their  self-evident  allies, 
and  in  the  holy  spirit  of  Christ  the  perfee- 
ticm  toward  which  all  spiritual  life  of  humanity 
must  tend.  (O.  ZOcKLBRf.) 

J^buoorapbt:  On  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  man  consult  the 
murks  in  and  under  the  article  Biblical  Theologt,  es- 
peeially  the  treatises  by  H.  Schultz,  and  W.  Beyschlag. 
For  the  treatment  in  systematic  theology  consult  the  seo- 
tioo  on  Anthropology  in  the  works  cited  under  Doqiia, 
DooMATics.  Further  works  in  the  same  line  are:  M. 
Hopkins.  Outline  Study  of  Man,  New  York.  1876;  idem, 
ScripturtU  Idea  of  Man,  ib.  1883;  J.  Laidlaw.  Bible  Doc- 
trine of  Man,  Edinburgh.  1870;  and  Bishop  Butler's  fa- 
rnons  Sermons,  new  ed.,  Eklinburgh,  1888. 

From  the  scientifio  standi>oint  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  Evolution  and  the  literature  under  it,  par- 
tieularly  the  works  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Fiske,  Mivart, 
Wallace.  Romanes.  Jje  Conte,  Weismann.  CroU,  McCosh, 
Dodson.  Calderwood,  Haeckel.  Consult  further:  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Primeval  Man,  London.  1860;  L.  Figuier, 
Fnmiiive  Man,  ib.  1870;  C.  Lyell.  Antiquity  of  Man,  ib. 
1873;  H.  Spencer,  Deecriplive  Sociology,  8  vols.,  ib.  1873- 
1882;  J.  F.  McLennan.  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  ib. 
1886;  A.  Quatrefages,  The  Human  Species,  ib.  1886; 
J.  Lubbock,  The  Origin  of  CivUizcUion  and  Primitive  Con- 
dition cf  Man,  ib.  1881;  C.  F.  Keary,  The  DaiDn  of  His- 
tory, ib.  1888;  H.  Lotse.  Microcosmus,  books  iv.  aqq.. 
Edinburgh.  1888;  E.  Clodd,  Childhood  of  the  World,  Lon- 
don. 1889;  G.  F.  Wright,  Ice-Age  of  America  and  its  Bear- 
ings on  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  New  York,  1889;  O.  Ziems- 
aen.  Makrokosmus;  Orundideen  zur  Sdiopfungsgeschichte 
vnd  MU  einer  harmonisehen  Weltanschauung,  Gotha,  1893; 
A.  H.  Keane.  Ethnology,  Cambridge.  1896;  B.  Plats,  Der 
Mensth,  Leipsic.  1898;  C.  Gutberlet.  Der  Mensch,  Ur- 
sprung  und  Enttricklung,  Paderbom,  1903;  £.  B.  Tylor, 
Priim/tve  Culture,  new  ed.,  London,  1903;  A.  H.  Wallace, 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  New  York.  1903;  L.  H.  Morgan. 
Ancient  Society,  reprint.  New  York.  1907. 

MANASSEHy  ma-nas'e:  Thirteenth  king  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah.  His  dates, 
according  to  the  old  chronology,  are  696-641  B.C., 
according  to  Kamphausen,  685-641,  according  to 
R.  Kittel  (Geschichie  dea  Volkea  Israel ^  ii.  516  sqq., 
Gotha,  1909),  697  or  686-641.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  reign  of  Manasseh,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  events  which  took  place  toward  the 
end  of  Hezekiah's  reign — the  inroad  of  Sennacherib 
into  Judah  and  the  rescue  which  followed,  a  result 
of  which  was  a  revival  of  faith  in  Yahweh.  With 
the  enthronement  of  Manasseh  came  a  revulsion  and 
a  reversal  of  the  religious  tendencies,  restoration  of 
the  sanctuaries  closed  by  Hezekiah  and  of  the 
heathenish  or  semi-heathenish  rites  formerly  prac- 
tised, particularly  that  of  child-sacrifice.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  persecution  of  the  religion  of  the 
prophets  who  had  led  in  Hezekiah's  reform.  Manas- 
seh was  swayed  more  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  than  by  the  little  circle  of 
earnest  followers  of  the  Yahweh  cult.  Undoubt- 
edly the  chief  occasion  of  this  change  was  the  po- 
litical situation.  Assyria  had  reached  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  the  vigorous  Esarhaddou  sat  on 
the  throne  and  conducted  victorious  campaigns  in 
the  Syrian  region  and  against  the  Phenicians,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  E^gyptians.  He  was  followed  by  his 
equally  able  son  Asshurbanipal,  who  established 
the  Assyrian  power  in  those  districts  on  a  still 
firmer  basis.  Manasseh,  therefore,  abandoned  the 
pro-Egyptian  policy  of  his  father  and  threw  him- 
self, politically  and  religiously,  into  the  arms  of 
Aflsyria,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  the  coming 

vn.— 10 


fall  of  that  empire.  The  apparent  success  of  the 
gods  of  Assyria  influenced  the  religious  situation, 
and  the  anti-Yahwistic  acts  of  Manasseh  were 
probably  met  by  the  resistance  of  the  faithful, 
which  resulted  in  the  persecution  of  the  latter. 
The  Chronicler  (II  Chron.  xxxiii.  1-20)  reports  that 
Manasseh  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  bound  to 
Babylon  and  afterward  restored  to  his  kingdom. 
This  statement  has  been  much  questioned,  since  it 
did  not  seem  probable  that  as  an  Ass3rrian  prisoner 
Manasseh  would  be  carried  to  Babylon  [McCurdy, 
History ^  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  vol.  ii., 
changes  "  Babylon  "  to  "  Nineveh  '1;  but  this  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  in  his  later  years  Asshur- 
banipal often  dwelt  at  Babylon.  The  Chronicler 
also  mentions  that  Manasseh  added  to  the  defenses 
of  Jerusalem.  (R.  Kiitel.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sources  are  II  Kings  xxi.  1-18  (of 
wliich  verses  6  and  7-15  are  by  a  later  hand),  and  II  Chron. 
xxxiii.  1-20.  Consult  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  litera- 
ture under  Ahab;  Isbakl,  especially  R.  Kittel.  ut  sup.; 
and  Kittel's  commentary  on  Kings  and  CSironides,  G5ttin- 
gen  1900;  the  articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  8.  R. 
Driver,  in  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Authority  and  Archaology,  pp. 
114-116,  London.  1890. 

MANASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL:  Jewish  theologian 
and  patriot;  b.  at  La  Rochelle  (78  m.  s.  of 
Nantes),  France,  in  1604;  d.  at  Middelburg  (47 
m.  S.W.  of  Rotterdam),  Holland,  Nov.  20,  1657, 
He  received  his  education  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
became  a  noted  pulpit  orator.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  service  to  his  people  by  securing  for  them 
through  personal  intercession  with  Cromwell  per- 
mission to  settle  under  protection  in  England, 
erect  a  synagogue  in  London,  and  purchase  ground 
there  for  a  cemetery.  His  principal  work  was  El 
Conciliador  (part  1,  Frankfort,  1632,  parts  2-4, 
Amsterdam,  1641-51),  an  attempt  to  reconcile  all 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  seem  to 
conflict. 
Biblioqrapht:  JE,  viii.  282-284;  DNB,  xxxvi.  13-14. 

MANASSEH,  PRAYER  OF.  See  Apocbypha,  A, 
IV.,  4. 

MANCHESTER,  CHARLES:  Church  of  God; 
b.  at  Burritt,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1858.  He  was  educated 
at  Park  College,  Mo.  (A.B.,  1883),  and  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (B.D.,  1886).  Having  been  or- 
dained a  minister  in  his  denomination  as  early  as 
1879,  he  held  pastorates  at  Mt.  Carroll,  111.  (1886- 
1888),  Decatur,  111.  (1888-^9),  and  Mihnine  and 
Lodge,  lU.  (1889-90),  whUe  from  1890  to  1896  he 
was  pi'eacher  in  a  church  at  Barkleyville,  Pa.,  and 
also  principal  of  the  academy  in  the  same  place. 
He  was  then  connected  with  Findlay  College,  Find- 
lay,  O.,  from  1896  to  1904,  being  successively  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  philosophy  (1896-1901),  and 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  (1901-04),  in 
addition  to  being  acting  president  of  the  same  in- 
stitution from  1896  to  1900,  and  president  from 
that  year  to  1904.  Since  1904  he  has  been  pastor 
of  a  church  of  his  denomination  at  Wooster,  O.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God  from  1893  to 
1901,  and  was  editor  of  the  Missionary  Signal,  which 
he  founded,  from  1893  to  1896  and  of  the  Findlay 
College  News  from  1897  to  1904. 
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Origin  and  Names  (S  1). 

Recent  Reports.     The  System  Outlined  (f  2). 

The  Earliest  Theogony  and  Cosmogony  (I  3). 

Later  Theogony  and  Cosmogony  (I  4). 

Mandsan  Cosmology  (§5). 

Chronology  and  Eschatology  ((  6). 

The  many  Gnostic  sects  against  which  the  Church 
Fathers  strove  left  little  literature  to  siurvive  till 
the  present.  The  Mandieans,  who  still  are  found 
in  scanty  numbers  in  Persia  and  the  region  of 
southern  Babylonia,  are  an  exception;  and  their 
rich  literature  is  very  suggestive  of  the  varied 
sources  of  Gnostic  systems.  This  sect,  belonging  to 
ophitic  Gnosticism,  to  form  its  system  combined 
elements  from  Judaism,    early  Chris- 

1.  Origin    tianity,  and  Sassanian  Parseeism  with 
and        an    original     Babylonian    and    early 

Names.  Aramaic  basis  of  religion.  Connection 
is  to  be  foimd  also  with  the  heretical 
sect  of  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  derivation 
is  allowed  by  the  Mandseans  themselves  from  the 
Sabians  of  pre-Mohanmiedan  Arabia  (Koran,  ii. 
69.  V.  73,  xxii.  17).  Indeed,  "  Sabian "  is  an 
Arabized  word  meaning  ''  baptist."  In  their  prin- 
cipal sacred  work,  the  Ginza  or  the  Sidra  Rabba 
('*  Great  Book  "),  the  Mandseans  call  themselves 
Na^orayyOj  the  **  Nazarenes.''  In  the  same  source 
the  name  Mandayya  is  also  employed,  from  the 
word  madda\  !'  knowledge,"  with  which  is  com- 
bined hayya,  "  life,"  in  the  sense  of  gnoaia  or  knowl- 
edge of  life  (see  Gnosticism).  Theodore  bar  Choni 
gives  them  other  names,  as  Maahkenayye,  from 
Maahkena,  the  Mandaean  word  for  church;  Dostij 
from  Persian  dosif  '*  friend  ";  and  Adonaeans,  from 
their  assumed  founder.  Ado,  who  was  perhaps  a 
reformer  or  leader  of  a  party.  Theodore  makes 
Ado  come  from  Adiabene  to  the  district  of  Maishan 
(Mesene)  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where 
he  lived  as  a  mendicant  (perhaps  like  the  Brah- 
manic  hhikahu  or  fakir),  surrounded  by  disciples. 
Ado  is  then  said  to  have  heard  of  a  man  named 
Papa  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Ulai  (the 
modem  Kanm),  of  whom  he  sought  shelter.  There 
he  settled  by  the  wayside  to  beg  from  travelers. 
Theodore  gives  also  the  names  of  Ado's  father, 
mother,  and  brothers,  which  names  all  have  signifi- 
cance in  the  Mandsean  religion.  On  account  of  the 
honor  which  they  pay  to  John  the  Baptist,  the  Man- 
dseans bear  also  the  name  Christians  of  St.  John, 
though  there  is  little  in  their  life  and  nothing  in 
their  dogma  which  merits  the  name  Chnstian,  their 
doctrine  of  redemption  going  back  to  the  god  Mar- 
duk  (see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  10). 

The  first  knowledge  of  this  sect  in  modem  times 
was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Carmelite  missionary 
Ignatius  a  Jesu,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  lived  many  years  in 

2.  Recent   Basra    and    converted    some    of    the 
Reports,     adherents  to  Christianity  (see  bibliog- 

The        raphy  below  for  his  book).     He  re- 
System      garded  them  as  descendants  of  disci- 
Outlined,     pies  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  p>ersecution,  being  led  to 
this  view  by  the  honors  paid  by  them  to  the  Bap- 
tist, their  many  legends  of  him,  and  their  practise 


System  of  Ceremonial  (S  7). 

The  Qergy  (|  8). 

Last  Rites;  the  Soul's  Hap  (f  0). 

Present  Conditions;  the  Language  (10). 

Sources  of  Mandsan  Doctrines  (§  11). 

Babylonian  and  Manichean  Ideas  Borrowed  (f  12). 

of  baptizing  only  in  rivers.  He  gave  their  number 
as  from  20,000  to  25,000  families,  scattered  through 
Babylonia,  Persia,  Goa,  Ceylon,  and  India,  in  the 
latter  coimtry  reckoning  to  them  the  Thomas-Chris- 
tians (Nestorians).  Further  information  came 
through  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (q.v.),  the  mission- 
ary Angelus  a  Sancto  Josepho,  Pietro  della  Valle, 
Jean  ThiSvenot,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  and  others.  The 
reports  of  these  writers  have  considerable  value, 
dealing  as  they  do  with  a  time  when  the  sect  was 
relatively  large.  The  sources  of  first  importance 
for  knowledge  of  the  Mandseans  are  their  own  wri- 
tings, especially  the  Ginza,  which  are,  however,  only 
fragments  of  a  once  large  religious  literature.  The 
older  parts  of  the  Ginza  date  back  to  the  early 
Mohammedan  period,  700-900  a.d.  Besides  the 
great  collections  of  the  sect,  there  are  many  tracts 
for  priests  and  for  laity,  dealing  with  sickness  and 
demoniacal  possession,  often  employed  as  amulets 
and  worn  on  the  breast.  The  present  Mandsean 
religion  has,  under  Mohammedan  influence,  taken 
on  a  monotheistic  form.  But  study  of  the  Ginza 
shows  that  this  is  the  result  of  development;  the 
early  form  was  polytheistic  (cf.  W.  Brandt,  Die 
manddiache  Religion,  Leipsic,  1889)  and  dealt  with 
theogony  and  cosmogony;  this  was  succeeded  by 
a  combination  of  Jewish-Christian  sources  under 
Indian  influence.  The  next  stage  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  ascendancy  of  Persian  thought,  es- 
pecially in  its  eschatology,  followed  by  a  period  of 
confusion,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  a  monotheis- 
tic type  of  theology  with  a  "  Great  King  of  Light  " 
as  the  chief  deity,  from  which  the  step  to  Allaha  as 
God  was  easy. 

The  earliest  priestly  form  of  the  religion  dealt, 
as  did  the  systems  of  Phenicia  and  Babylonia,  with 
the  origins  of  gods  and  of  the  world.  There  stand 
out  in  this  two  forms,  now  distinct,  now  united,  the 
"  Great  Fruit  "  (cf.  Hebr.  periy),  Pira  Rabba,  and 
Mana  Rabba,  "  Great  Spirit." 

Pira  Rabba  is  the  All,  the  comprehensive  basis 

of  things,  bounded  only  by  itself,  from  which  all 

things  came.    It  is  the  "  golden  egg  " 

3.  The      of  the  Brahmanic  cosmogony  which, 

Earliest     at  first  a  unit  in  which  rests  Brahma 

Theogony   or  Purusha,  divides  into  heaven  and 
and        earth.     It  is  regarded  as  an  independ- 
Cosmogony.  ent  and  spontaneous  deity  and  as  crea- 
tor.   This  is  a  conception  not  peculiar 
to  India  and  the  Mandseans.     With  Pira  Rabba  is 
closely  connected  Ayar  Ziwa  Rabba,  *'  Great  Lus- 
trous Ether  "  (cf.  S)rr.  o'ar,  Gk.  a^r),  or  Yora  Rabba, 
*  Great  Brilliance,"  from  which  last  sprang  the 
"  Great  Jordan  "  or  stream  of  heaven.     In  Pira 
Ayar  appears  as  a  personal  spirit  Mana  Rabba  de 
e^ara,  "  Great  Spirit  of  Excellence,"  usually  called 
in  the  system  Mana  Rabba  (ut  sup.).     While  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  last  term  are  not  clear, 
derivations  are  given  from  the  Indo-Persian  man, 
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thought,"  and  Arabic  ma^na,  ''  mmd/'  ''  mean- 
ing."   It  probably  corresponds  to  the  Indian  at- 
man,  "  principle  of  life  or  individuality."     With  it, 
as  female  potency,  Demutha,  '^  image,"  is  joined, 
and  a  triad  of  Pira-Ayar,  Mana  Rabba,  and  Demu- 
tha  is  formed.    Thus  far  no  visible  world  or  life 
existed,  only  the  transcendental.    Hence  there  ap- 
pears Qayye  Kadmaye,  '*  First  Life,"  formed  from 
Mana  Rabba;    and  in  Mandsean  prayers  he  is  al- 
ways the  first  invoked.     From  him  proceeded  the 
countless  emanations  of  gods,  eons,  and  angels, 
whose  task  it  was  to  create  the  visible  world.   (This 
theogony  is  not  the  only  one  present  in  the  system, 
since  other  parts  speak  of  a  Nitufta,  "  Material  of 
Life,"  corresponding  to  Qayye  Kadmaye;   another 
name  given  is  Nebat,  *'  sprout,"  who  creates  800 
eons  and  other  beings.)     From  Mana  Rabba  pro- 
ceed in  fantastic  completeness  other  Manas,  cailled 
also    Piras,    more   commonly   Uthriyye    (L^thras), 
"  dominions  "  or  "  powers."    From  "  First  Life  " 
emanated    5ayye    Tinyaniyye,    **  Second    Life," 
called    also    Yoshamin      (cf.     Hebr.     ahamayim, 
"  heavens  "),  who  evoked  Uthras,  erected  dwell- 
ings, and  called  a  ''  Jordan  "  into  existence.   Three 
of  these  Uthras  desired  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
creation,  to  which  Second  Life  agreed,  but  First 
Life  was  averse  and  called  into  existence  Kebar 
Rabba  or  Manda  de  bayye,  "  Spirit  of  Life,"  which 
personifies  knowledge  of  life.    This  last  creation 
becomes  the  center  of  Mandaean  theology  and  its 
preexistent  Christ,   with    which   Hibil  Ziwa,   the 
power  acting  as  redeemer  in  the  world  of  fact,  was 
identified.    Yet  this  redemption  and  this  "  Christ  " 
are  not  at  all  parallel  to  the  conceptions  carried  by 
the  same  names  in  the  Christian  system.     Manda 
de  ^yye  is  to  be  derived  from  Marduk,  and  his 
work  may  be  equated  with  Marduk 's  in  vanquish- 
ing the  monster  Tiamat.    Many  epithets  applied 
to  Marduk  are  applied  also  to  Manda  de  t^ayye, 
such  as  "  beloved  son,"  "  good  shepherd,"  "  word 
of  life  ";    and,  like  Marduk,  Manda  dc  t^ayye  be- 
came potent  in  creation,  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  presumptuous  Uthras  and  Second  Life.     Before 
this,  however,  he  had  to  make  a  "  descent  into 
hell,"  during  which  he  came  into  conflict  with  the 
powers   of   darkness,   including   one   Ru^ia   (Heb. 
ruah,  the  "  Spirit  of  God  "  of  Gen.  i.  2,  converted 
by  the  Mandseans  in  their  anti-Christian  bias  into 
a  chief  devil),  conquered  them  and  appointed  as 
their  punishment  that  their  food  should  be  fire  and 
their  drink  foul  water.     He  created  Gabriel,  who 
was  to  be  the  demiurge  (known  also  as  Petahil, 
who  appears  elsewhere  as  an  emanation  of  "  Second 
Life  ").    The  seven  planets  and  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  are  created,  land,  water,  and  the  fir- 
mament follow  in  order,  then  the  first  man,  in 
whose    creation    Hibil,    Sitil,  and    Anos    (cf.   the 
Biblical  Abel,   Seth,  and    Enos),    "  brothers "    of 
Manda    de    ^?ayye,    cooperate,   after  which   they 
marry  Adam  to  Eve.      The    "  seven  "    (planets) 
attempt    to   lead  the  pair  into  sin,  but  are  pre- 
vented by  the  creators  of   man;    vain    attempts 
are   also   made    to  destroy   man.      Yet   the   evil 
spirits    maintain    their    hold   on   the    world,    the 
"  twelve "  (zodiacal  signs)    divide   the  world-age 
lunong  themselves,  and  the  "  seven  "  found  false 


religions  and  call  into  existence  beasts  of  prey  and 
other  evil  beings. 

When   the   religion   began   to   develop   toward 

monotheism  (ut  sup.,  §  2,  end),  the  divine  figures 

took  another  form.     Hra,  Ayar,  Yora,  and  Mana 

disappear,  and  instead  of  them  the 

4.  Later    "  great  king  of  light "  reigns  alone. 
Ilieogony  The  portrayal  of  the  world  of  light, 
and        in   which  this  being  sits  enthroned, 
Cosmogony,  agrees  with  the  Manichean  picture  of 
the  "  kings  of  the  paradise  of  light." 
The  addi^ess  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ginza 
is  noteworthy:    **  Praised,  blessed,  glorified,  cele- 
brated aAd  highly  honored  be  thou,  O  god  of  truth, 
whose  might  is  great,  who  hast  no  bounds,  who 
art  pure  glory  and  sheer  light  which  nothing  dims; 
a  gracious,  approachable  and  spiritual  existence 
[art  thou],  a  kind  deliverer  of  all  who  are  faithful, 
supporting  and  upholding  all  good  in  strength  and 
wisdom."    The  bridge  to  the  creation  of  the  visible 
world  is  found,  according  to  this  phase  of  Man- 
dsean  thought,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  light-god  in 
his  shining  ether.    From  this  early  epitome  of  light 
go  forth  the  numerous  eons  (^UthrCy  **  splendors  "), 
Second  Life,  sometimes  called  Yoshamin  ("  Yah- 
weh  of  the  heavens  "),  then  Manda  de  t^ayye,  the 
life-spirit,  mediator  and  savior  of  Mandsean  theol- 
ogy, the  first  man.    Second  Life  seeks  to  gain  su- 
premacy over  First  Life,  fails,  and  is  exiled  from 
the  world  of  pure  ether  into  that  of  dinmier  light. 
Then  there  issue  a  series  of  emanations,  the  first 
of  whom  are  Hibil,  Sitil  and  Anos  (ut  sup.).    The 
last  is  John  the  Baptist.    These  appear  both  as 
brothers  and  as  sons  of  Manda  de  t^ayyc,  and  also 
in  other  relationships.    Of  these  Hibel,  or  Hibil 
Ziwa,  is  the  most  celebrated.    He  receives  the  same 
titles  as  Manda,  has  the  same  activity,  and  indeed 
is  merged  as  though  he  were  the  same  being.  From 
Second  Life  also  emanate  sons,  the  last  one  named 
variously  Third  Life  and  Abathur,  the  "  Ancient 
One,"  also  called  Father  of   Uthra.    He   sits   at 
the  outermost  bound  of  the  world  of  light,  where 
is  the  great  gate  which  leads  to  the  middle  and 
lower  regions;    there  he  weighs  the  deeds  of  the 
departed  who  come  to  him,  returning  to  the  lower 
regions  those  spirits  whose  deeds  prove  too  light, 
while  to  the  others  Abathur  opens  the  way  to  the 
higher  regions  of  light.     In  the  beginning  there  was 
under  Abathur  an  inunense  void,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom the  troubled  black  water.    As  he  looked  into 
this  and  saw  his  image  reflected,  Petahil  (the  mate- 
rial nature  of  the  deep  of  Chaos)  came  into  exist- 
ence as  his  son  to  become  the  demiuige  of  the 
Mandseans,  equivalent  to  the  Yaldabaoth  ("  Chaos- 
son  ")  of  the  Ophites.     He  was  conunanded  by  his 
father  to  create  the  earth  and  man.    Some  passages 
make  him  do  this  alone,  others  assign  to  him  de- 
mons as  his  helpers,  especially  the  seven  spirits  of 
the  planets.     From  this  point  confusion  exists  as 
to  the  sequence  of  events.     Here  begin  "  the  en- 
tanglements of  Mandsean  theology  "  (A.  J.  H.  W. 
Brandt,  ut.  sup.,  pp.  48-55).    The  course  of  action 
follows   in   part  the  usual  Semitic   cosmogony — 
Petahil  erects  the  heaven,   reduces  the  diffused, 
floating  matter  into  form  as  the  earth  and  fixes  it 
in  position,  and  creates  the  bodies  pf  Adam  an4 
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Eve,  but  can  not  give  them  life,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  Hibil,  Sitil,  and  Anos,  who  obtained  life 
from  Mana  Rabba.  Petahil,  because  of  his  failure, 
was  by  his  father  Abathur  excluded  from  the  world 
of  light  until  the  judgment  day,  when  he  will  be 
raised  by  Hibil,  be  baptized  and  made  king  of  the 
UthraSy  and  receive  worship. 

The  underworld,  described  in  the  Ginza,  consists 
of  four  entrances  and  three  hells.    Each  of  the  en- 
trances is  governed  by  a  king  and  queen.    The 
kingdom  of  darkness  is  divided  into 

5.  Man-  three  stories,  each  ruled  by  an  old 
dean  king.  These  kings,  named  from  above 
Cosmology,  downward,  are  S'dum,  the  ''  Warrior,^' 
Giv,  the  "  Great,"  and  Krun  or  Kar- 
kum,  the  oldest  and  mightiest,  most  often  called 
the  "  Great  Mountain  of  Flesh.''  The  entrances  to 
hell  contain  filthy,  slimy  water;  in  hell  there  is  no 
water,  and  in  the  lowest  hell  (Knm's)  there  are 
only  ashes,  dust,  and  vacancy.  In  these  regions 
fire  continually  bums,  but,  though  it  consumes,  it 
gives  no  light.  From  these  kings  Hibil  Ziwa  took 
away  all  power  by  descending,  clothed  with  the 
might  of  the  god  of  light,  Mana  Rabba,  into  the 
lowest  hell  and  wresting  from  Knm  the  knowledge 
of  the  secret  name  of  darkness  (see  Name).  Above 
the  entrances  to  hell  is  the  dwelling-place  of  Ru^ia,  a 
mighty  she-devil,  mother  of  Kin,  queen  of  the 
fourth  entrance.  She  was  brought  out  from  the 
underworld  by  Hibil  and  prevented  from  returning 
thither.  The  conception  of  Ru^ia  finely  illustrates 
Mandsean  hostility  to  Christianity,  since  she  is 
the  Syriac  ntha  dekudsha^  **  the  Holy  Ghost ''  (cf. 
Gen.  i.  2).  She  corresponds  to  the  Manichean 
Qawwa  (Eve).  She  is  the  mother  of  Ur,  Fire,  the 
most  fearful  of  all  devils,  corresponding  to  the 
original  devil  of  the  Manicheans.  Ur  attempted 
to  take  by  storm  the  world  of  light,  but  was  by 
Hibil  cast  back  into  the  '*  black  waters,''  chained 
there,  and  surrounded  by  seven  iron  and  seven 
golden  walls.  While  Petahil  was  engaged  in  the 
work  of  creation,  Ru];^a  bore  to  her  son  Ur  first 
seven  sons,  then  twelve,  and  finally  five  more,  all  of 
whom  Petahil  set  in  the  heavens,  the  seven  as  the 
planets,  the  twelve  as  the  zodiacal  signs,  while  what 
the  five  were  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The  planets 
are  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  moon,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  the  names  given  to  the  last 
five  are  the  old  Babylonian  names.  These  planets 
were  set  in  the  seven  heavens;  the  sun  is  the  ruler 
and  is  in  the  middle  (fourth)  heaven.  They  were 
intended  by  the  creator  to  be  helpers  of  man,  but 
instead  they  sought  to  do  him  harm.  They  are  the 
sources  of  evil.  They  have  their  stations  to  which 
they  return  after  completing  their  heavenly  journeys, 
and  these  stations  are  fixed  on  anvils  which  rest 
upon  the  belly  of  the  conquered  Ur.  Heaven  is  by 
the  Mandseans  regarded  as  created  out  of  the  pur- 
est, clearest  water,  but  so  solidified  that  even  the 
diamond  will  not  cut  it.  On  this  water  the  planets 
and  other  stars  sail;  these  are  all,  like  evil  demons, 
dark  by  nature,  but  are  illuminated  by  radiant 
crosses  carried  by  angels.  The  clearness  of  the 
firmament  enables  man  to  look  through  all  seven 
heavens  to  the  polar  star,  the  central  sun  about 
which  the  other  bodies  revolvCi  and  to  which  Man- 


dsBans  turn  their  face  at  prayer.  The  earth  they 
regard  as  a  circle,  inclining  somewhat  to  the  south, 
and  surroimded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  On  the 
north  is  a  great  mountain  of  turquoise,  the  reflec- 
tion of  which  causes  the  sky  to  appear  blue.  Be- 
hind this  mountain  is  the  world  of  the  blessed,  a 
kind  of  lower  paradise,  where  the  EJgyptians  reside 
who  did  not  perish  with  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Man- 
dseans, since  Pharaoh  had  been  high  priest  and  king 
of  the  Mandseans.  Both  worlds  are  surrounded  by 
the  Yanmia  rabba  d'suf,  the  outer  sea. 

The  period  of  duration  of  the  earth  is  fixed  at 
480,000  years,  divided  into  seven  epochs,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  a  planet.     According  to  the 

Ginza,  the  human  race  has  been  three 

6.  Chxo-     times  destroyed  by  water,  fire,  sword, 

nology      and  pestilence,   only  one  couple  re- 

and  Escha-  maining  alive  after  each  time.    At  the 

tology.      time  of  Noah,  the  world  was  466,000 

years  old.  After  him  rose  many  false 
prophets.  The  first  prophet  was  Abraham,  who 
came  6,000  years  after  Noah,  when  the  sun  ruled 
the  world.  Then  came  Moses,  in  whose  time  the 
Elgyptians  had  the  true  religion.  After  him  came 
Solomon,  to  whom  the  demons  yielded  obedience. 
The  third  false  prophet  is  Yishu  MesiJI^a  (i.e.,  Jesus 
the  Messiah),  the  planet  Mercury,  a  sorcerer.  Forty- 
two  years  before  him  lived,  under  King  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  only  true  prophet,  Yahya,  or  Yuhana 
bar  Zikary&  (i.e.,  John,  son  of  Zacharias;  Luke  i. 
13),  whose  mother  was  Enishbai  (Elizabeth); 
Yahya,  being  deceived  by  the  Messiah,  baptized 
him.  He  is  an  incarnation  of  Hibil,  who  had 
preached  repentance  in  the  time  of  Noah.  As  a 
contemporary  of  the  Messiah  and  John  the  Baptist 
lived  Anos  Uthra,  a  younger  brother  of  Hibil,  who 
had  descended  from  heaven,  was  baptized  by  John, 
wrought  miracles,  healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead, 
was  the  cause  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  false  Messiah, 
proclaimed  the  true  religion,  and,  before  his  return 
to  the  world  of  lights,  sent  360  prophets  into  the 
world  to  proclaim  his  teaching.  Jerusalem,  which 
was  once  built  at  the  command  of  Aduna^  (Adonai), 
was  destroyed  by  Anos,  while  the  Jews  were  dis- 
persed into  all  the  world,  having  killed  John  the 
Baptist.  Two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  60,000  Mandseans  came 
out  of  the  world  of  Pharaoh.  Their  high  priest  set- 
tled in  Damascus,  and  their  sacred  writings  are 
concealed  there  in  the  cupola  of  the  mosque  of  the 
Omayyade.  The  last  of  the  false  prophets  was 
Mohammed,  called  "  the  Perverter."  After  4,000 
or  5,000  years,  mankind  will  again  be  destroyed  by 
a  terrific  storm;  but  the  earth  will  be  again  re- 
peopled  by  a  man  and  a  woman  from  the  upper 
world,  whose  descendants  will  dwell  on  earth  for 
50,000  years  in  piety  and  virtue.  Then  will  Ur 
destroy  the  earth  and  the  other  middle  worlds, 
after  which,  bursting  asunder,  he  will  fall  into  the 
abyss  of  darkness,  to  be  annihilated  there  with  all 
worlds  and  powers  of  darkness.  Then  the  universe 
will  become  a  realm  of  light,  enduring  forever. 

The  weekly  holy  day  of  the  Mandseans  is  Sunday, 
which  is  celebrated  by  abstention  from  work  and 
by  divine  service,  with  reading  of  the  scriptures  by 
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the  priest.     Modem  travelers   record   the  use   of 
Tburaday  also  as  holy  and  as  sacred  to  Hibil  Ziwa. 
The  Ginza  does  not  enjoin  other  sacred 
7.  System    seasons,  but  it  seems  clear  that  oer- 
of  Cere-     tain  festivals  have  been  long  in  use. 
monial.     New  Year's  Day  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ginza  as  a  time  to  abstain  from  ablu- 
tions in  running  water,  probably  on  the  ground  that 
on  that  day  the  angel  who  protects  the  waters  is 
engaged  in  celebrating  a  festival  and  consequently 
the  evil  powers  find  their  opportunity  for  assailing 
men;   Mandseans  are  therefore  on  that  day  not  to 
leave  the  house  and  especially  not  to  approach 
water.     Yet  scholars  testify  to  the  celebration  of 
a  New  Year's  festival,  called  Nauruz  rabba,  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  winter  month 
and  continuing  six  days,  or  seven,  if  with  them  be 
reckoned  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.     On  the  first 
day  of  the  year  the  priests  and  scholars  forecast  the 
prospects  of  that  year.     From  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-second  of  the  fourth  month  is  celebrated 
the  feast  of  the  ascension  of  Hibil  Ziwa  from  the 
regions  of  darkness  to  his  own  realm  of  light.    The 
five  days  intercalated  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
months  of  the  year  are  a  great  festival  of  baptism 
during  which  all  Mandseans  must  bathe  three  times 
daily,  before  meals,  and  dress  wholly  in  white.   The 
first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  is  a  feast  in  honor 
of  the  360  Uthras.    The  first  day  of  the  fifth  month 
is  employed  to  commemorate  the  Egyptians  who 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea.    The  last  day  of  the  old 
year  is  preparatory  to  the  New  Year's  festival.  The 
Mandaean  year  is  solar,  divided  into  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  with  five  days  intercalated  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  ninth  months.     The  year  is 
further  divided  into  seasons  of  three  months  each, 
beginning  with  winter.    The  week  has  seven  days, 
named  after  the  planets.     In  the  matter  of  the 
time  for  prayer  there  is  some  contradiction;    one 
passage  seems  to  require  it  three  times  a  day  and 
twice  in  the  night,  another  seems  to  forbid  it  dur- 
ing the  darkness.     Prohibition  of  fasting  appears 
as  a  mark  of  opposition  to  Christianity,  though  a 
pretense  of  fasting  is  said  now  to  be  made  because 
of  fear  of  the  Mohammedans.     Yet  spiritual  fasts 
are  enjoined  in  keeping  the  members  and  organs 
of  the  body  from  sinning;  moreover,  there  are  times 
when  the  priests  abstain  from  flesh.    Mandseans 
may  not  eat  of  the  blood  of  animals,  of  anjrthing 
that  is  pregnant,  or  of  that  which  still  has  life  or 
which  a  beast  of  prey  has  pulled  down.     What  has 
been  killed  with  iron,  cleansed,  and  purified  is  edi- 
ble, provided  it  has  not  been  prepared  by  others 
than  the  faithful.    There  is  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween what  in  the  natural  world  is  clean  and  un- 
clean, since  "  all  things  which  Petahil  has  made 
were  made  for  Adam."    Of  Mandsean  sacraments 
the  chief  is  baptism,  with  which  is  bound  up  com- 
munion.   Unbaptized   children  are   not   reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  Mandsean  community.     Baptism 
must  be  performed  in  running  water  and  not  in 
pools  or  tanks,  and  is  by  complete  and  trine  immer- 
sion.   The  baptism  of  adults  is  required  in  a  great 
number  of  cases;    when  demanded  by  an  act  of 
consecration  or  of  sin,  on  Sunday  and  festivals,  on 

return  from  a  foreign  landj  after  contact  with  a 


corpse,  after  being  bitten  by  a  snake  or  a  wild  ani- 
mal, or  when  a  ceremony  has  been  omitted.  In  the 
Eucharist  are  used  two  elements,  corresponding  to 
the  Host  and  wine  of  Catholic  ceremonial.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  consecrate  the  participant  by  imparting 
special  strength.  Prerequisities  are  baptism,  good 
repute,  and  adherence  to  the  Mandsean  faith.  It  is 
received  at  the  festivals.  The  bread  is  prepared 
from  fine  white  flour  by  priests,  without  salt  or 
leaven,  divided  into  small  portions,  and  baked  in  a 
new  oven.  It  is  kept  in  the  priest's  house,  and  is 
received  directly  into  the  mouth  from  the  priest's 
fingers.  Another  usage  connected  with  baptism 
and  with  Sunday  observance  is  the  giving  of  the 
hand,  called  by  the  Mandseans  kttsta  (''  fidelity  "), 
which  may  be  understood  from  a  corresponding 
Manichean  custom  to  signify  mutual  support.  As 
a  provision  against  sudden  death,  unprovided  with 
the  common  consecration,  there  is  a  sort  of  mass 
for  the  soul  by  the  bishop,  by  which  the  beneficiary 
is  obligated  to  an  ascetic  life.  The  church  building 
proper  of  the  Mandseans  is  for  the  priests  and  their 
helpers  only;  the  laity  remain  at  the  entrance.  It 
is  small,  holding  only  a  very  few  persons,  has  only 
two  windows,  and  the  door  is  always  at  the  south, 
so  that  the  entrant  may  look  at  the  North  Star. 
It  contains  no  altar  and  no  ornament,  but  has  a 
few  shelves  in  the  comers  for  vessels.  It  is  al- 
ways near  running  water.  At  the  consecration  of 
a  church  a  dove  is  sacrificed — a  trace  of  the  old 
Ishtar  worship.  The  injunction  to  marry  and  peo- 
ple the  earth  is  stringent,  and  condeomation  of 
Christian  asceticism  severe. 

The  Mandsean  ministry  has  three  grades.  The 
first  is  that  of  Shkunda^  deacon.  The  candidate 
must  be  without  physical  blemish,  and  is  generally 
taken  from  the  family  of  a  priest  or  a  bishop.  He 
undergoes  a  preliminary  training  of  twelve  years 
under  priests,  accompanying  them  on  their  jour- 
neys, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  is  ordained  and 

begins  to  assist  the  priest  or  bishop  in 
8.  The  the  services.  After  a  year  in  this 
Clergy,      grade,  he  is  admitted  to  the  second 

grade,  that  of  Tarmida,  priest  or  pres- 
byter, being  ordained  by  a  bishop  and  two  priests 
or  by  four  priests  empowered  by  the  bishop,  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  candidate  is  approved 
by  the  community.  The  period  of  probation  in- 
volves a  trial  lasting  over  at  least  sixty-two  days, 
and  may  through  inadvertence  or  accident  in  the 
conduct  of  the  trial  be  prolonged  for  several  months. 
A  part  of  the  ceremony  is  bathing  three  times  daily 
in  a  river  in  full  clothing,  the  wet  robes  being 
changed  only  after  the  candidate  has  completed  a 
ritual  of  prayer.  The  ordination  is  terminated  by 
baptism,  in  which  the  candidate's  wife  and  mother 
participate,  if  they  are  still  living,  and  a  feast  in 
which  presents  are  given  to  the  poor.  The  highest 
grade  is  Garwivra,  **  treasurer,"  or  bishop.  The 
candidate,  who  is  chosen  from  among  the  presby- 
ters, must  show  his  ability  to  explain  difl&cult  pas- 
sages in  the  Mandsean  scriptures.  Still  another 
grade  is  reported  by  Petermann,  that  of  Riah  ammaf 
"  head  of  the  people,"  a  rank  corresponding  to  that 
of  patriarch  or  pope.  This  grade,  according  to  the 
MandaBana,  has  been  fiUed  only  twice,  onoe  before 
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John  the  Baptist  by  Pharaoh,  and  once  since,  by  a 
certain  Adam  abu  al-farash,  both  of  whom  were 
not  of  this  world  but  came  from  the  upper  world. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  clergy.  They  enter 
the  diaconate  as  virgins  and  become  presbyters 
only  after  marriage  with  one  of  the  higher  orders. 
The  official  dress  of  the  clergy  is  white  throughout, 
consisting  of  breeches,  tunic,  girdle,  stole,  and  tur- 
ban, and  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  the 
priest  wears  a  gilt  and  the  bishop  a  golden  ring,  on 
which  is  inscribed  shum  Yavxir  ziwar,  "  name  of 
Yawar  Ziwa,"  i.e.,  of  Hibil  Ziwa.  In  exercising 
their  ministerial  functions  the  clergy  go  barefooted. 
Man  consists  of  three  parts,  the  body,  the  ani- 
mal soul,  and  the  heavenly  soul.  On  the  approach 
of  death  a  Mandsean  is  attended  by  a  deacon  and 
two  or  more  nurses,  is  bathed  with  warm  and  then 
with  cold  water,  and  then  clothed  in  the  funeral 
robes  consisting  of  seven  pieces.  The  body  is  laid 
out  with  the  head  to  the  south  so  that 
9.  Last  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  polar  star. 
Rites;  the  and  the  grave  is  dug  so  that  the  body 
Soul's  Hap.  maintains  the  same  position,  and 
prayers  are  offered  at  the  interment. 
The  soul  of  the  dead  passes  out  of  the  earth-region 
into  the  sphere  of  light,  and  according  to  some  pas- 
sages of  the  scriptures  is  accompanied  by  an  Uthra, 
who  comes  for  that  purpose  from  the  kingdom  of 
light,  finally  passing  a  stream  which  constitutes 
the  last  hindrance  to  its  approach  to  the  **  house  of 
life."  At  the  door  of  this  house  sits  Abathur  with 
his  scales  to  weigh  the  deeds  of  the  departed;  after 
passing  this  ordeal,  the  soul  is  received  and  clothed 
in  garments  of  light.  Those  whose  deeds  do  not 
permit  their  reception  are  remitted  to  the  lower 
r^ons,  there  to  receive  punishment  of  stripes 
without  end.  The  end  of  the  world  is  called  ''  the 
day  of  the  end  "  and  "  the  second  death,"  and  is 
brought  about  by  the  serpent  Leviathan  which 
destroys  all  not  belonging  to  the  world  of  light  and 
the  earth  itself.  Mandsans  are  not  willing  to  dis- 
close their  beliefs  to  strangers  for  fear  of  arousing 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohanmiedans.  Part  of  the 
knowledge  gained  came  through  the  son  of  a  priest 
who  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  and 
communicated  information  to  M.  N.  Siouffi,  the 
French  consul  in  Mosul  1874-75. 

While  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  munbers 
of  the  Mandseans  were  given  at  about  20,000  fam- 
ilies, at  present  there  is  only  a  small  remnant  of 
about  1,500  persons,  living  south  of  Bagdad  along 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  in  Khuzistan,  ply- 
ing the  trades  of  goldsmiths,  black- 
10.  Present  smiths,  builders,  and  carpenters.   They 
Conditions;  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Mo- 
the         hammedan    sect     of    Nosairiyah    in 
Language.  Lebanon.     Externally  the  Mandseans 
do   not   distinguish   themselves   from 
Mohammedans.    Since  the  latter  arrogate  to  them- 
selves white  clothing,  which  the  Ginza  regards  as 
holy,  Mandseans  usually  wear  brown  raiment  or 
brown  with  white  stripes.    Mandaeans  speak  Arabic 
or  Persian,  but  the  language  of  their  scriptures  is  an 
Aramaic  dialect  of  great  value  for  the  student  of 
language  and  is  related  lexically  and  grammatically 
to  that  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  to  the  Na- 


batsean  tongue.  It  was  probably  the  native  tongue 
of  Mani,  and  the  Ginza  doubtless  contains  long 
passages  from  the  Manichean  writings  (see  Mani, 
ALiNiCHEANS,  §  13).  Nevertheless,  the  pronuncia- 
tion as  at  present  employed  by  Mandseans  has  not 
been  correctly  transmitted.  The  vocabulary  is  Ara- 
maic in  groundwork,  with  loan  words  from  Jewish, 
Syrian-Christian,  and  especially  Persian  sources, 
while  the  later  writings  are  mixed  with  Arabic.  The 
alphabet,  which  probably  arose  in  Babylonia  and 
combines  the  early  Aramaic  and  Palmyrene  ele- 
ments, has  twenty-two  letters. 

The  origins  of  Mandsean  doctrine,  it  must  firmly 
be  maintained,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  religion  of 
Babylonia;  and  Babylonia  itself  was  the  place 
where  it  arose.  A  Jewish  or  Christian  source  in 
Palestine  is  out  of  the  question.  Mandseans  arc 
not  the  descendants  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  although  he  and  the  Jordan  are  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  their  writings. 
II.  Sources  The  tradition  of  the  people  themselves 

of  Man-    that  they  arose  in  Galilee,  were  perse- 
dean      cuted  in  Jerusalem  and  driven  thence 

Doctrines,  by  the  caliphs  is  historically  worth- 
less. They  are  to  be  compared  with 
such  sects  as  the  Hemerobaptists  of  the  Church 
Fathers  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  IV.,  xxii.  6;  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  i.  199;  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xvii.;  "  Clementine 
Recognitions,''  i.  54:  "  Some  even  of  the  disciples 
of  John,  who  seem  to  be  great  ones,  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  people  and  proclaimed  their 
own  master  as  the  Christ  ";  ANF,  viii.  92).  The 
reputed  founder  and  other  Biblical  characters  and 
coloring  have  come  into  the  religion  through  the 
syncretistic  process.  To  connect  them  with  these 
early  sects  is  no  more  right  than  to  associat.e  them 
with  the  Nazaraiol  of  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  xviii.). 
The  mistake  arose  in  the  misapprehension  of  mis- 
sionaries of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  mistook 
them  for  a  kind  of  Christians  on  account  of  their 
practise  of  baptism  and  related  them  with  the  Bap- 
tist and  with  Galilee.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  the  religion  passed 
through  a  period  of  sympathetic  feeling  for  Chris- 
tianity and  was  influenced  by  its  ritual.  Thus 
Biblical  reminiscences  and  nomenclature,  from 
Adam  to  John  and  Jesus,  including  even  the  ter- 
minology of  parts  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  went  to  the 
building  of  the  Mandsan  scriptures  and  teaching. 
But  the  antichristlan  bias  appears  in  making  Moses 
a  false  prophet,  Jesus  the  evil  planet  Mercury,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  most  devilish  evil  spirit,  as  well 
as  in  the  polemics  against  Christian  monasticism 
and  other  Christian  institutions.  Still  more  ob- 
servable is  the  antijudaic  bias,  especially  in  the 
utter  abhorrence  of  circumcision.  While  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  name  "  Jordan  "  might  seem  to 
imply  derivation  of  the  sect  from  people  who  once 
dwelt  on  that  river,  the  usage  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  in  Hippolytus  (Hcer.  v.  2;  ANF,  v.  52), 
where  the  '*  great  Jordan "  is  employed  in  the 
Naassene  system  to  express  the  idea  of  the  great 
sanctifying  element  of  life  in  the  world  of  light. 
Thus  the  name  of  the  Biblical  Jordan  was  employed 
in  the  earliest  Gnostic  systems,  and  notably  in  that 
of  the  Peratso  (who  were  in  the  Euphrates  regioxi)| 
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who  also  employed  **  EJgyptians  ''  and  "  Red  Sea  '' 
in  just  such  a  metaphoriGEil  sense  as  did  the  Man- 
dseans.  Indeed,  the  question  of  the  sources  of 
Mandseism  is  just  that  of  the  sources  of  Ophitism 
and  Gnosticism  in  general.  These  systems  are  not 
traceable  to  the  teachings  of  the  Persian  Zarathus- 
tra^  nor  to  Phenician  heathenism,  nor  to  the  Greek 
mysteries,  but  simply  to  the  Babylonian-Chaldean 
national  religion,  which  was  domiciled  in  the  region 
where  Ophites,  Peratse,  and  Mandteans  lived,  and 
where  they  were  distinguished  from  Christians  (cf. 
W.  Anz,  Zur  Frage  nach  der  Ursprung  dea  Gnasti- 
zitmiia,  pp.  59  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1897).  While  some 
fundamental  conceptions  are  changed,  as  when  the 
names  of  Babylonian  deities  become  the  names  of 
the  planets  and  are  regarded  as  evil  spirits,  yet  the 
derivation  is  so  clear  upon  investigation  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  upon  this  point. 

The  Mandaean  baptism  can  not  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  nor  is  it  Christian 
baptism  taken  over  and  exaggerated;  the  Man- 
dsean  practise  is  diametrically  opposed  to  both. 
Christian  baptism  implies  metanoiay 
12.  Baby-  ethical  rebirth,  and  it  marks  the  in- 
lonian  and  auguration  of  an  ethical  renewing  of 
Manichean  the  heart  after  the  pattern  of  the  Sa- 
Ideas  vior;  the  Mandsean  rite,  so  frequently 
Borrowed,  repeated,  is  a  theurgic-magical  opera- 
tion and  aims  at  an  ever-increasing 
insight  into  th^  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  light 
through  the  mediation  of  water,  the  element  of  the 
king  of  light.  The  Mandajan  light-god  Mana  Rabba 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Babylonian  Ea  (see 
Babtlonia,  VII.,  2,  §  3),  and  his  emanation  Manda 
de  t^yye  or  his  son  Hibil  Ziwa  with  Ea's  son  Mar- 
duk  (see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  10).  Ea,  the  god 
of  profound  knowledge,  father  of  the  mediator 
Marduk,  enthroned  in  the  world-sea,  whose  holy 
element  is  water,  is  the  Ea  of  the  brilliant  ocean  of 
heaven,  as  comes  out  in  the  Ayar-yora  and  the 
heavenly  Jordan  of  the  Mandaeans.  Similarly,  as 
Marduk,  the  conqueror  of  Tiamat,  appears  in  vari- 
ous incarnations  like  that  of  Gilgamesh,  so  do  Hibil 
Ziwa  and  his  successors.  The  parallels  of  Ishtar's 
descent  into  hell  and  that  of  Hibil  Ziwa,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  planetary  worlds  into  a  system  of  seven, 
and  the  seat  of  Ea  in  the  North  with  the  Mandsean 
direction  of  worship  to  that  quarter  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  Similar  relationship  can  be  established 
with  Manicheanism.  Mani  was  in  his  youth  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Babylonian  Mu'UisUah  ("  baptizers  "), 
an  early  Babylonian  sect.  Palestinian  Hemero- 
baptists,  Elkesaites  (q.v.),  Nazarenes,  and  Ebion- 
ites  (q.v.)  were  sects  which  propagated  in  the  West 
under  Jewish  influence  Babylonian  ideas,  especially 
those  of  a  mediator  and  the  closely  connected  rite 
of  baptism;  these  sects  took  form  in  pre-Christian 
times  and  later  were  hostile  to  Christianity.  John 
the  Baptist  gave  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  thus  de- 
rived, a  new  ethical  content  by  connecting  with  it 
the  Old-Testament  expectation  of  a  Messiah.  Sim- 
ilarly the  second  sacrament  of  the  Mandieans,  the 
Eucharist,  must  be  explained  upon  usage  grounded 
in  nature-religions,  in  honor  paid  to  the  pure  ele- 
ments of  nature  and  its  gifts,  and  not  as  a  perver- 
sion of  the  Christian  mystery.    The  original  teach- 


ing of  Mani  could  not  have  been  very  different  in 
this  matter  from  the  conmion  Mandaean-Gnostic 
doctrine  (see  Mani,  Manicheans).  The  conception 
of  eons  and  of  the  ruh  al-hayat,  **  spirit  of  life,"  are 
alike  in  the  two  systems  (cf.  the  Valentinian  ZOe). 
Similarly  the  work  of  the  original  man  in  combating 
the  original  devil  is  practically  the  same  in  Man- 
da^ism  and  Manicheanism,  though  the  former  has 
made  the  development  more  complex  by  introdu- 
cing a  stratiun  of  Aramaic  thought  in  the  names  of 
angels  and  devils.  While,  then,  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  MandsBans  has  especial  interest  rather 
in  connection  with  the  universal  history  of  religion 
than  with  the  theology  of  Christianity,  yet  there  is 
much  in  it  which  can  shed  light  upon  the  history  of 
doctrine.  In  particular,  the  form  of  the  Mandsean 
sacraments  affords  ground  for  thought  to  the  in- 
vestigator of  the  history  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  (K.  Kessler.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Oima,  called  alao  the  Sidra  rabba,  \a 
best  consulted  in  the  ed.  of  H.  Petermann,  Theaaurua  nve 
liber  maoniut,  vtdgo  "  Liber  Adami,**  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1867, 
vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1867  (baaed  on  a  comparison  of  four  MSS. 
of  16th  and  17th  centuries).  A  prior  ed.  was  by  M.  Nor- 
berg,  Codex  Naaarctua,  liber  Adami  appeUatua,  vols,  i.-iv., 
Copenhagen,  vol.  v  (onomasticon),  Lund,  1817  (mislead- 
ing, being  a  Syriac  transcription,  but  has  Latin  transl.). 
A  (jlerm.  transl.,  with  notes,  has  been  issued  by  W.  Brandt, 
Gdttingen,  1893,  and  the  same  scholar  gives  the  titles  of 
the  tracts  or  books  of  which  the  Ginza  is  composed  in  his 
very  scholarly  Mand&ische  Relioion,  pp.  207-209,  Leipsic, 
1889.  Other  Mandnan  writings  published  are:  Qotosto, 
by  J.  Euting,  Stuttgart,  1867  (a  liturgical  work);  parts 
of  the  Sidra  de  Yahya  ("  Book  of  John  ")i  in  Germ, 
transl.  by  G.  W.  Lorsbach,  in  Beitr&gen  zur  Philoaoj^ie 
und  Geachichte,  v  (1799),  1-44.  Mandsean  inscriptions 
have  been  published:  H.  Pognon,  Inacriptiona  mandaiUa 
dea  coupea  de  Khouabir,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1898-99  (cf.  the  re- 
view by  M.  Lidsbarski  in  TLZ,  1899);  idem,  t/ne  incan- 
tation contre  lea  geniea  malfaiaanta  en  Mandaite,  Paris, 
1892;  M.  Lidsbarski,  in  Ephemeria  fUr  aemitia^he  Epi- 
graphik,  i.  1  (1900),  89-106;  cf.  J.  H.  Mordtmann  and 
D.  H.  Mailer,  Sabdiache  DenkmAler,  Vienna,  1883. 

For  early  reports  concerning  the  Mandseans  consult: 
F.  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  NarraHo  originia,  rituum  et  errorum 
ChriaHanorum  S.  Joannia,  Rome,  1652;  Abraham  Ecchel- 
lensis,  Eutychiua  pcUriarcha  Alexandrintia  vindicatua,  pp. 
310-336,  Rome,  1660;  Jean  Th^venot.  Voyage  au  Levant, 
Paris,  1664;  J.  CJhardin,  Journal  du  voyage  ...  en  Perae, 
London,  1686;  C.  Niebuhr,  Reia^feachreibung  nach  Arabien 
und  andem  .  .  .  LAndem,  3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1774-1837, 
Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1792.  The  two  impor- 
tant modem  works,  besides  that  of  W.  Brandt,  ut  sup., 
are  by  H.  J.  Petermann,  Reiaen  im  Orient,  2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic 1861;  and  M.  N.  Siouffi.  6tudea  aur  la  reliffion  dea 
Soubbaa  ou  Sabiena,  leura  dogmea,  leura  mctura,  Paris,  1880. 
Not  to  be  overlooked  is  W.  Brandt,  in  JPT,  xviii  (1892), 
405-438,  575-603.  Ck>nBult  further:  J.  Matter.  Hiat.  du 
gnoaticieme,  ii.  394-422,  Paris,  1828;  L.  E.  Burckhardt, 
Lea  Naaoriena  ou  Mandai-Jahja  idiaciplea  de  Jean),  Stras- 
burg,  1840  (based  on  Norberg);  D.  Chwolsohn.  Die  Saa- 
bier,  i.  100-138,  St.  Petersburg.  1856;  J.  M.  Chevalier 
Lycklama,  Voyagea  .  .  .  dana  la  Miaopotamie,  vol.  iii., 
book  3,  chap,  iv.,  Paris,  1868;  Babelon,  in  Annalea  de 
philoaophie  chrHienne,  1881;  E.  Bischoff,  Im  Reiehe  der 
Onoaia.  Die  myatiachen  Lehren  dea  jUdiachen  und  ehriat- 
lichen  Onoaticiamua,  Mand&iemua  und  ManichAiamua  und 
ihr  babyloniach-aatraler  Uraprung,  Leipsic,  1906;  an  im- 
portant body  of  magazine  literature  i?  indicated  in  Rich- 
ardson, Encyclopaedia,  pp.  674-675;  Encydopaxlia  Brir 
iannica,  xv.  467.  For  the  language:  T.  N5ldeke,  MandU^ 
iache  Orammatik,  Halle,  1875;  idem,  in  Abhandlungen  der 
GdUinger  Geaellachaft,  1862;  H.  Pognon,  Inaeriptiona,  ut. 
sup.,  pp.  257-308. 

MANDE,    mOnMe,    HENDRIK:    Dutch    mystic 

of  the  Windesheim  community;  b.  at  Dort  c.  1360; 

I  d.  in  the  monastery  of  Sion,  near  Beverwijk,  1431, 
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Very  little  is  known  regarding  his  life.  When  his 
biographer,  Jan  Busch  (q.v.),  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Windesheim,  Mande  was  already  an  old 
man.  All  known  of  his  early  life  is  that  he  was 
physically  frail  and  weak  and  that  his  education 
enabled  him  to  fill  the  position  of  court  scribe  with 
William  VI.,  count  of  Holland,  under  difficult  con- 
ditions. He  was  deeply  impressed  by  Groote's 
sermons  (see  Groote,  Geert),  and,  as  a  result  of 
visions  of  the  Crucified  One  with  his  stigmata,  he 
resolved  to  enter  a  monastery  and  chose  that  of 
Windesheim  at  Deventer,  taking  the  vows  in  1395. 
On  account  of  his  health  he  never  became  canonicuSf 
in  spite  of  the  great  veneration  inspired  by  his  vi- 
sions and  his  gracious  personality.  He  cultivated 
intimate  relations  with  the  prominent  members  of 
the  new  devotion.  In  a  little  tractate  he  has  given 
an  account  of  his  visions;  this  Busch  translated 
into  Latin  and  added  some  accounts  of  the  author 
derived  from  his  associates.  In  the  monastery — 
which  he  rarely  left,  and  only  in  its  service — he 
occupied  himself  with  copying  manuscripts.  His 
death  occurred  during  a  journey  with  Busch  di- 
rected by  the  authorities  at  Windesheim. 

Of  Maude's  writings  in  French  and  German, 
composed  for  the  brethren,  fourteen  are  mentioned 
by  Busch.  They  did  not  become  widely  known  in 
spite  of  their  graceful  diction  and  depth  of  mean- 
ing. Mande  was  strongly  influenced  by  Ruys- 
broeck,  but  was  simpler  and  more  easily  under- 
stood. He  was  indeed  called  the  Ruysbroeck  of 
northern  Holland.  Only  in  1854  were  his  writings 
rediscovered.  They  are  as  follows:  Liber  unus 
quomodo  veterem  hominem  cum  actibtis  suis  eruere 
debemua  et  Christo  nos  unire.  The  Dutch  manu- 
cript  was  found  by  G.  Visser  and  printed  in  his 
H,  Mande,  Bijdrage  tdt  de  Kennia  der  Noord- 
Nederlandache  Mystiek,  The  Hague,  1899.  Liber  de 
intimia  domini  nostri  J,  Christi  et  aeptem  viis  qui- 
hu8  itur  ad  ea,  found  by  S.  Becker  and  published 
by  C.  K.  de  Bazel,  Leyden,  1886,  new  ed.  in  Visser, 
ut  sup.  Mande  refers  to  Bonaveutura's  Itinerar- 
turn  merUiSf  more  especially  to  the  section  de  sep- 
tem  iiineribua  cBtemitatia,  Liber  de  perfecta  amaris 
aUttudine  et  de  viia  ad  earn  perveniendij  ed.  Visser 
after  a  Brussels  manuscript.  De  aapida  aapientiaj 
according  to  Visser;  it  exists  in  an  Amsterdam  man- 
uscript and  treats  of  the  seven  gifts,  under  the 
title:  Van  der  gave  der  smakender  vrijsheit.  Specu- 
lum verUaii8f  also  in  the  Amsterdam  manuscript, 
Een  spiegd  der  vxierheit,  printed  in  Visser,  ut  sup., 
appendix  V. ;  De  luce  verUaiie,  extant  in  the  same 
manuscript;  De  tribus  statibus  hominia  conversif 
in  quibus  consistit  per/ectio  vUce  spiritualis.  This  is 
Maude's  most  important  and  beist  known  writing, 
based  on  Joel  ii.  12,  13.  In  it  Mande  has  ex- 
plained his  whole  conception  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Amoraaa  querela  amantie  animcB  Deum  auum  pro 
liberatione  tenebrarum  defectuumque  auorumt  extant 
in  several  manuscripts  and  printed  by  W.  Moll  in 
the  Kalender  voor  Protestanten  in  Nederland,  1860, 
p.  113.  Allocutio  brevia  amardia  animce  cum  amato 
8U0,  printed  in  W.  Moll's  Joh.  Brugmann,  i.  310, 
Amsterdam,  1854.  De  preparattone  interna  noairce 
liahitationiaf  in  Moll,  Brugmannf  i.  293.  Dialogua 
aive  coUocuHo  devotes  animcB  cum  Deo  amato  auo  et 


reaponaio  ejua  ad  animam  devotam,  supposed  by 
Visser  to  be  in  the  third  part  of  an  Amsterdam 
manuscript  (cf.  Visser,  ut  sup.).  De  raptvbua  et 
coUocuiionibua  cum  Deo  et  Dei  aecum  decern  (cf.  Vis- 
ser, in  the  Nederlandache  Archief  van  Kerkgeachie- 
denia,  1901,  p.  249.  In  the  issue  for  1902  the  diet- 
ache  text  van  H.  M,  apokalypaia  is  printed). 

Of  the  writings  mentioned  by  Busch  there  are 
missing  De  vita  apirituali  et  devota  and  De  vita  con- 
templativa;  these  are  probably  developments  of 
parts  of  the  De  tribua  at^ibua.  The  tractate  Van 
den  gheeateliken  opgave,  found  by  Borssum  in  Am- 
sterdam and  published  in  the  Archief  for  1896,  has 
not  yet  been  proved  to  be  by  Mande. 

According  to  Busch,  all  the  writings  of  Mande 
enumerated  were  written  in  his  own  hand  but  with- 
out the  addition  of  his  name.  During  the  disor- 
ders succeeding  the  Reformation  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  the  tradition  of  authorship 
was  lost.  Maude's  mysticism  as  described  by  Vis- 
ser is  less  grandiose  than  Ruysbroeck's.  Mande  is 
simpler,  more  sentimental,  and  more  Biblical,  and 
he  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  precursor  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  who  popularized  him.        L.  Schulze. 

Bxbuoobapht:  The  one  source  is  the  Chronicon  Windea- 
hemente  of  J.  Busch.  ed.  K.  Gnibe.  Halle,  1887.  Conault 
W.  Moll,  J.  Brufpnann,  i.  260.  Amsterdam,  1854;  idem, 
KerkgetchxedeniM  van  Nederland  voor  de  Hervorming,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1864-71;  J.  O.  R.  Acquoy.  Het  Kloo»terU  Windes- 
heim, i  260.  Utrecht,  1875;  ADB,  xx.  165;  above  all« 
the  monograph  by  G.  Visser  mentioned  in  the  text. 

MANDEVILLE,  BERNARD.    See  Deism. 

MANE60LD  OF  LAUTENBACH:  German  Au- 
gustinian  monk;  b.  about  1060;  d.  after  1103,  prob- 
ably on  May  24.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
cloister  of  Gebweiler  in  Alsace,  but  when  it  was  des- 
troyed by  partizans  of  Henry  IV.,  he  went,  after  a 
period  of  wandering,  to  Bavaria  about  1086,  and 
found  refuge  in  the  cloister  of  Raitenbach.  After 
1090  he  lived  in  the  cloister  of  Marbach,  near  Col- 
mar  in  Alsace,  ultimately  becoming  prior,  and  op- 
posing Henry  to  the  very  last.  The  great  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  scholastic 
Wenrich  of  Treves  (q.v.)  moved  Manegold  to  com- 
pose his  Liber  ad  Gebehardum  {MGH,  Lib.  de  liUf  i., 
1890,  308-430),  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Gebhard 
of  Salzburg,  and  written  in  the  lifetime  of  Gregory 
VII.,  though  not  published  until  after  his  death. 
Manegold  reveals  himself  as  an  enthusiastic  par- 
tizan  of  the  Gregorian  party,  and  upholds  the  pope's 
views  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  period,  though  from 
a  radically  democratic  platform.  Thus  royalty,  in 
his  view,  is  not  an  ordinance  of  God,  but  an  office 
bestowed  by  the  people,  and  the  relation  between 
king  and  people  is  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  breach 
of  which  by  the  king  enables  the  people  to  recede 
from  the  treaty  and  to  dissolve  the  subject  relation. 
In  the  light  of  these  principles,  Manegold  vindi- 
cated the  pope's  right  to  release  the  Germans  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.,  though  with- 
out being  clear  concerning  the  relation  of  such  an 
exercise  of  popular  sovereignty  to  the  papal  act 
of  nuliifjring  the  oath.  In  his  OpuacuLum  contra 
Wolfdmum  Colonienaem  (ed.  A.  Muratori,  Anec' 
dota,  iv.  163-208,  Padua,  1713;  cf.  Lib.  de  liU,  i. 
303-308),  Manegold  assails  the  assumption  of  a 
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compatibility  of  the  teachings  of  the  ancient  phi- 
loBopbera  with  Christian  dogma. 

Monegold  oT  Laut«nbach  has  often  been  con- 
fused with  the  philosopher  Manegold  (Hiitmre  lil- 
teraire  de  la  France,  ix.  280-290,  Paris,  1750),  who 
probably  likewise  came  from  Alsace,  and  gained 
much  renown  as  a  teacher  In  France  between  1070 
snd  1090.  Carl  Mibbt. 

BiBUo<iB:ip&T:    W.  von  Giewbrechl,  i 


337-3«£:  W.  H>rleiu 
Uirbt.  Dit  Pvblititlik 
ib,  IBB*;  G.  Miyer  vol 
Stidu  anler  HtinriA  IV.  i 


BOB,  u,  TOi-H30;  N.  Pnulua.  in 
V.  1880.  pp.  20»-22I,  2Te-2SB. 
Onwor  VII..  Leipiii,  1894;  C. 
H  ZnlaUcr  llrteun 


1.  Jakrbtldicr  da  druliekc 


«  Latdenbaeh^ 


HAITETHO:  Egyptian  historian.  He  waa  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Sebennytus,  chief  town  of  the  nome 
of  that  name,  flourished  in  the  third  century  fi.c, 
during  the  reign  of  Plolemy  Soler  and  possibly 
of  Ptolemy  Philadclphua,  and  was  a  priest  of  On 
<Heliopolis).  He  wrote  in  Grpck  for  the  lemple 
archives  on  "  Epitome  of  Things  Physical,"  on 
f^yplian  philosophy  and  theology,  and  what  ia 
cited  by  Josephus  (Ant.  I.,  ill.  9)  as"  Egyptian  His- 
tory."  Only  fragments  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant, in  citations.  Of  the  "  Epitome  "  the  most 
citenaive  fragments  are  in  Plutarch's  De  hide  ft 
Osiri  (chaps,  viii.,  a.,  xlix.,  !xii.,  botiii.).  Of  the 
"  History  "  the  most  important  fragment  is  a  cata- 
logue of  the  kings  of  Egypt  of  dynasties  I,-XXX. 
(Menes-Nectanebo  II.),  preserved  in  part  in  Juhus 
Africanua  and  Eusebius.  The  fragments  have  been 
collected  in  C  and  T.  Milller,  Fragmenia  hixtoricaruTn 
Grircorum.  vol.  ii  (Paris,  1848). 

Biblkmhaprt;  F,  J,  Lauth,  Uannho  umJ  da-  Tvrincr 
li/iniBipas>!ffv,  Munich.  ISSfi;  O.  F,  linger,  ChraJialogirda 
Mamlho.  Berlin.  1867;  J.  KrM.ComponlionuniiSthidcuilt 
det  maitrlhonUclitji  GachitAUvcrka.  VisDns.  1879. 

HARGOLD,  WILHELH  JULIUS:  German  Lu- 
theran ;  b.  at  Cassel  Nov.  20,  1825;  d.  at  Bonn 
War.  1,  1890.  He  entered  the  University  of  Halle 
in  1845 :  later  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Mar- 
huTg.  and  so  distinguished  himself  here  that  in  the 
autumn  ot  1S48  he  waa  urged  by  hb  examiners  to 
embrace  an  academic  career.  Until  Sept.,  1849, 
be  devoted  himself  at  G6ttingen  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  in  the  following  year  Bcrved  with  suc- 


cess as  private  tutor  to  two  sons  of  the  elector. 
On  Thiersch's  retirement  Mangold  chose  the  vacant 
department  of  New-Testament  theology  in  place  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Having  acquired  a  consid- 
erable reputation  both  as  teacher  and  author,  he 
received  in  1833  a  call  to  Vienna,  from  the  Evangeli- 
cal faculty  of  theology  there,  but  at  the  same  time, 
ia  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  his  adversaries,  ho  was  at 
last,  by  command  of  t)ie  elector,  appointed  regular 
professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  Here,  besides 
his  constant  application  to  his  specialty  of  Biblical 
instruction,  and  to  his  other  tmiversity  duties, 
including  the  rector's  office,  which  he  filled  in  1869- 
1S70,  he  took  much  interest  in  the  Reformed 
congregation  at  Marburg  and  in  the  extraordinary 
Hessian  Synod,  in  whose  behalf  he  labored  as  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies.  His  call 
to  Bonn  In  1872  waa  due  to  the  minister  Palk. 
Here  he  labored  indetatigably  and  successfully  tor 
over  seventeen  years,  in  the  spirit  of  his  chosen 
motto,  "Speaking  the  truth  in  love."  He  vox 
largely  influenced  by  his  teacher  and  veteran  col- 
league, Ernst  Henke,  his  memorial  tribute  lo  whom 
(Marburg,  1879)  clearly  reflects  his  own  theological 
attitude.  Although  ho  fully  understood  honest 
orthodox  zeal  and  was  patient  with  ignorance,  he 
had  abundant  occasion  in  Bonn  for  decided  appo- 
sition to  arbitrary  traditionalism.  However,  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  best  loved  teachers  of  the 
university,  which  in  1876-77  elected  him  rector. 

Omitting  bis  numerous  minor  works,  of  which  a 
complete  list  is  given  in  the  Proiettonlinche  Kirchtn- 
leiiung  for  1890,  no.  17,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
here  the  following  larger  books;  Die  Irrlehrer  der 
Postoraflirw/e  (Marburg,  1856);  Der  Bomerbrief  und 
die  Anfiinge  der  rdmiacheti  Gemeindt  (1866);  and  an 
independent  work,  not  merely  a  recasting  ot  the 
last-named  work,  Der  Homerbrie/  uruj  seine 
geschickllichen  Voraussetivngen  (1884).  He  waa 
also  widely  known  for  hb  two  greatly  enlarged  new 
editions  of  his  predecessor  Friedrich  Bleek's  Eirt- 
leitung  in  dai  Neue  Tealament  (Berlin,  1876;  1886). 
He  left  Bleek's  text  as  it  stood,  but  amplified  it  by 
excellent  supplements,  thereby  prolonging  the  use- 
fulness of  Bleek's  remarkable  work  by  coordinating 
it  with  the  progressive  development  of  New-Testa- 
ment scholarship.  A.  Kaufhacsbn. 
BiBLioaOAFiiT:   ProtHlaiiHidu  Kirdienititanf,  1390,  no,  17. 
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Orivn  or  Uu  (I  fl). 
■  (t  2).      The  End  of  tha  World  (|  7). 

Tvo  CluMs  of  Huichcwu  (I  S). 

F«t..  FeMU.  ud  Fr.y«r  <|  B). 
I  (I  S).      The  Church  (1  10). 


ConuninaliDB  ol  Lisht  u 

When  Christianity  had  won  its  fight  and  been 
declared  in  the  fourth  century  the  State  religion, 
ita  doctrines  had  been  in  conBict  with  many  op- 
posing forms  of  belief.  But  its  doughtiest  oppo- 
nent was  not  the  decrepit  faith  in  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  A  more  dangerous  foe  was  found  in 
ancient  philosophy,  especially  in  ita  latest  form  of 
Neoplatonbm,  which  strove  tor  spiritual  control  ot 
the  world  and  combined  the  theoretical  with  the 
practicaL     The  one  lack  of  Neoplatonism  waa  a  per- 


The  Future  L!fe  {|  11), 

Miwi'i  AtUtude  Tonrd  the  Bible  (1 13). 

Huieheen  Litentun  (f  IS). 
Hiatory  ot  the  ReJigion  (f  14). 
Component  Souieee  o(  the  SyiMa  (|  IS). 

sonal  center  around  which  to  gather  its  forCM,  for 

want  ot  which,  as  contrasted  with  Christianity,  it 

failed  to  attain  popularity.     Even  more 

I.  The      dangeroua   thaji   thb   was  a    religion 

Rdigion     which,  rising  in  the  Orient,  united  in 

Cbanctcr-  itself  the  charms  of  tbe  new  with  the 

Izod.       aUurementfl  of  the  oM  as  repreaeaUd 

in    tbe    mysteries  —  which    wen    ao 

attractive  to  tbe  peoples  of  that  time.    This  WM 

Mithroiom,  ot  which  Renan  once  rightly  n 
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"  If  the  world  had  not  become  Christian  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  would  have  become  Mithraic.'* 
See  MiTHRA,  MiTHRAisM.  When  this  enemy  had 
been  conquered  by  the  polemics  of  the  Fathers, 
Babylonia,  the  cradle  of  Mithraism,  sent  a  dread- 
worthy  successor  to  the  West,  the  religion  of  Mani, 
or  Manicheism.  Of  Babylonian-Persian  origin,  the 
teaching  of  Mani  found  its  way  smoothed  by  its 
predecessor,  Mithraism.  Christianity  fought  its  hard- 
est battle  with  this  new  religion,  which,  though  too 
far  removed  from  Christianity  to  become  a  Christian 
sect,  yet  combined  in  itself  all  the  elements  which 
made  Gnosticism,  with  its  emphasis  upon  higher 
wisdom,  so  dangerous  to  Christianity.  Maniche- 
ism had  an  existence  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
It  united  to  Ophitism,  the  oldest  and  purest  form 
of  Gnosticism,  the  best  elements  of  the  teachings 
of  Marcion  and  Bardesanes,  and  so  built  up  the 
most  important  of  all  Gnostic  systems.  Yet  it  had, 
at  least  as  respects  Christianity,  all  the  advantages 
of  independence;  and  it  confidently  claimed  ability 
to  supply  a  universal  need.  Its  basis  was  pagan 
as  contrasted  with  the  Christian  foundation  of  other 
forms  of  Gnosticism.  Manias  object  was  to  give  to 
the  Persians  of  Sassanian  times  a  better  religion 
than  that  of  Zoroaster;  he  had  not  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity in  view  as  an  opponent.  Hence  he  utilized 
the  sources  found  in  the  metropolis  of  metropolises, 
Babylon,  and  built  upon  the  foundations  of  religion 
laid  there  so  many  centuries  earlier.  That  he  later 
had  regard  to  the  Christianity  of  the  West  and  to  the 
Buddhism  of  the  East  is  indeed  not  to  be  denied; 
but  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  small  compared 
with  the  abounding  paganism  worked  into  his  sys- 
tem. The  elements,  then,  out  of  which  Mani  created 
the  religion  which  he  gave  to  his  disciples  to  propa- 
gate, were  the  Babylonian-Aramaic  beliefs  of  his 
time,  with  Parseeism  controlling  the  theory,  Bud- 
dhism influencing  the  ethics  and  life,  Christianity 
furnishing  holy  names  and  external  analogies,  and 
Mandseism  giving  its  **  king  of  light.''  A  great 
literature  arose  about  this  faith.  Concerning  the 
founder  Christians  and  non-Christians  wrote;  Church 
Fathers  and  professional  polemists  as  well  as  philos- 
ophers and  historians  who  had  no  bias,  litterateurs 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing it.  Christian  sources  are  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  a  few  in  Arabic;  the  non- 
Christian  mainly  in  Arabic  or  Persian,  and  the  latter, 
as  belonging  to  the  soil  on  which  the  religion  grew 
and  because  of  the  natural  sympathy  and  habits  of 
writing  of  the  East,  are  the  most  valuable  as  giving 
the  purest  forms  of  tradition. 

The  native  name  of  the  founder  is  Mani  (Gk. 
Manes,  ManichaioSf  Lat.  Manes  or  Manichceus), 
the  etymology  of  which  is  doubtful.    It  is  not  of 
Persian  but  of  Babylonian- Aramaic  derivation,  and 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Mana  so  frequently  oc- 
curring in  Mandsean  writings  (see  Man- 
2.  Mani's    djeass).    The  Acta  Archdax  gives  the 
Origin;      founder's  original  name  as  Curbicius, 
Legendary  changed  later  into  Curbicus  and  Urbi- 
Accretions.  cus.     Mani's  father's   name  is  given 
as  Fatak  (Patak),  and  his  family  is 
said  to  have  been  of  distinguished  Persian  origin, 
to  have  emigrated  from  Ecbatana  in  Bactria  and  | 


settled  near  Ctesiphon.  His  mother  is  reputed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Arsacidse.  Mani  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Mardinu  in  215-216; 
he  was  crucified  at  Gundev  Shapur  in  276.  A  cycle 
of  legend  surrounds  the  circumstances  of  his  birth. 
According  to  reports,  his  father  took  the  boy  under 
his  especial  care,  removed  him  from  his  mother, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  his  religious  con- 
victions, joined  a  South  Babylonian  sect,  the  Mu'- 
tasilah,  **  baptizers,"  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  district  of  Mesene  on  the  lower  Tigris,  where 
he  gave  his  son  instruction  until  his  twelfth  year, 
at  which  time  Mani  reached  independent  conclu- 
sions on  the  matter  of  religion.  Reports  indicate 
that  Fatak  was  essentially  a  religious  leader  who 
used  his  son  to  fiuther  the  diffusion  of  his  teach- 
ings. The  Acta  Archdai  mentions  two  supposed 
forerunners  of  Mani,  Scythianus  and  Terebinthus. 
The  former  is  reported  to  have  been  a  "  Saracen  " 
merchant  of  Arabia  who  went  to  Egypt  and  ab- 
sorbed all  the  wisdom  of  that  land  during  a  resi- 
dence there,  and  through  his  disciple  TerebinthUs 
wrote  a  niunber  of  books.  He  then  went  to  Judea 
to  propagate  his  doctrines  but  was  worsted  in  a 
disputation  and  lost  his  life.  Terebinthus  fled  to 
Babylonia  with  his  master's  books  and  treasures, 
there  took  the  name  of  Buddas  (or  Baiddas),  en- 
gaged in  a  disputation  with  Persian  priests  of  Mi- 
thra,  but  was  worsted,  gaining  as  convert  only  an 
old  widow  who  fell  heir  to  his  books  and  treasures, 
and  bought  as  a  slave  Curbicius  (see  above),  who 
in  turn  came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of 
Scythianus.  But  this  whole  story  arises  in  a  mis- 
conception. "  Terebinthus,"  though  it  might  be 
used  as  a  proper  name,  means  "  pupil,"  and  em- 
bodies also  a  development  of  the  term  nibbiya, 
having  the  same  general  meaning.  Mani  is  spoken 
of  as  the  disciple  of  his  father,  is  identified  with 
Terebinthus,  and  his  father  with  Scythianus,  as 
coming  from  the  country  of  the  Scythians,  while  the 
term  "  Saracen "  (see  above)  is  explicable  from 
Fatak's  settlement  in  Mesene  (Characene).  This 
explanation  fits  well  with  the  varied  sources  drawn 
upon  in  the  construction  of  the  system.  Allegorical 
reconstruction  then  accounts  for  the  story  of 
Scythianus  and  Terebinthus  given  above. 

Manichean  tradition  places  the  first  independent 
development  in  the  religious  life  of  Mani  in  his 
twelfth  year.  The  traveled  youth  received  then  a 
revelation  from  the  king  of  light  through  the  angel 
Elta'um  ("  El  [God]  is  allied,"  cf.  the  name  of  the 
Talmudic  angel  Tumiy'el,  in  which  the  elements  are 
the  same,  only  reversed  in  order)  directing  him  to 

withdraw    from    the    Mu'tasilah   and 

3.  Mani*s   purify   himself   by   ascetic   practises. 

Life.        The  next  twelve  years  were  spent  in 

preparation  for  his  work,  especially  in 
the  study  of  Babylonian  religion;  during  this  time 
he  was  in  contact  with  the  Christians  of  South 
Babylonia.  Mani's  first  public  appearance  is  set 
by  a  trustworthy  Manichean  source  on  the  corona- 
tion day  of  Shapur  I.,  Mar.  20,  242,  and  he  is  as- 
serted to  have  begun  his  work  as  a  religious  teacher 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  While  the  occasion,  the 
collection  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  was  hap- 
pily chosen,  the  disfavor  of  the  king  compelled 
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Mani  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  be  is  said  to  have 
lived  abroad  forty  years,  extending  bis  travels  to 
Kborassan,  Bokhara,  China,  and  India.  The  state- 
ment that  Mani  bad  as  disciples  Thomas,  Addas, 
and  Hennas,  two  of  whom  he  sent  to  Syria  and 
Ef^ypt,  is  unbistorical.  Bar  Hebrseiis  asserts  that 
Mani  chose  twelve  disciples.  The  early  Manichean 
tradition  knows  only  of  a  personal  propaganda  of 
Mani  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Persian  realm, 
in  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  last  of  a 
series  of  divinely  sent  ambassadors  of  the  true  God 
who  had  conmiissioned  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  and 
«Iesus.  This  conception  is  the  same  as  appears  in 
the  Clementine  literature,  the  **  great  prophet  '*  of 
Elkesaite  thought.  Still,  how  little  Mani  intended 
to  accept  Jesus  as  a  forenmner  appears  in  the  later 
Persian  report  that  Mani's  system  made  Jesus  a 
devil.  After  long  wandering,  in  which  possibly 
Manichean  communities  were  established  in  Turkes- 
tan and  India,  Mani  returned  to  Persia,  where  his 
followers  had  increased.  He  attempted  to  win  over 
the  brother  of  Shapur,  though  poUtical  circum- 
stances must  have  predisposed  the  king  to  reject 
overtures  on  accoimt  of  dangers  to  the  dynasty 
from  the  Persian  priesthood;  the  teacher,  however, 
appears  personally  to  have  impressed  Shapur  fa- 
vorably. Freedom  to  practise  their  religion  is  said 
to  have  been  granted  his  followers,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  this  favor  was  subsequently  withdrawn, 
since  Mani  had  twice  to  flee  the  realm.  Concern- 
ing the  remainder  of  Mani's  life  little  that  is  reliable 
has  come  down.  His  following  increased  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  empire;  and  he  is  said  to  have  en- 
jojred  the  favor  of  Hormisdas  I.,  the  successor  of 
Shapur  I.,  and  to  have  received  a  city  in  Khuzis- 
tan  as  his  residence.  On  the  accession  of  Bahrara 
I.  he  was  crucified  and  flayed,  and  his  skin  was 
stuffed  with  straw  and  nailed  to  the  gate  which 
long  bore  his  name.  A  severe  persecution  of  his 
followers  began  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
master.  Of  Mani's  personal  characteristics  little  is 
known,  but  the  Fihrist  says  that  he  had  a  physical 
defect,  a  malformed  leg.  He  had  fine  philosophical 
and  linguistic  endowments,  profound  religious 
knowledge,  and  a  decided  aptitude  for  Hterary  work. 
His  moral  precepts  make  his  character  worthy  of 
all  honor. 

As  the  basis  for  the  study  of  the  system  of  Mani 
the  Acta  Archelai  and  the  reports  of  Augustine  are 
no  more  employed,  but  rather  the  KUab  al^ Fihrist 
and  the  reports  of  Theodore  bar  Choni,  which  de- 
pend upon  early  Manichean  writings.  The  funda- 
mental part  in  this  system  is  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  which  is  rooted  in  Persian  dualism. 
The  world  began  in  a  mixing  of  two  opposing  ele- 
ments, light  and  darkness,  one  essentially  good, 
the  other  essentially  evil.  The  original  light  was 
self-existent,  and  was  called  '*  the  first 

4.  Mani-     (or     original)     excellence,"    i.e.,    the 
chean      source  of   the  derived  "  excellences  " 
Cosmogony,  or  eons,  also  "  the  king  of  the  para- 
dise of  lights."    This  entirely  spiritual 
existence  consisted  of  five  elements,  eternal  exist- 
ences, which  composed  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
divine  being;  the  five  corporeal  elements  were  mild- 
ness, knowledge,  understanding,  secrec^i  and  dis- 


cernment; the  five  spiritual  elements  were  love, 
faith,  fidelity,  generosity,  and  wisdom.  The  king- 
dom of  light,  coeternal  with  the  king,  included  an 
ether  of  light  and  an  earth  of  light;  the  ether  was 
composed  of  the  same  material  elements  as  the 
body  of  the  king  of  light,  while  the  earth  had  as  its 
elements  breath,  wind,  light,  water,  and  fire.  This 
earth  of  light  was  under  the  government  of  a  sf>ecial 
light-deity,  who  was  surrounded  by  twelve  excel- 
lences of  like  nature.  It  was  a  transcendental  cor- 
relative of  the  present  earth.  From  above  and  at 
the  sides  this  light  world  was  unbounded,  but  be- 
neath it  met  the  realm  of  darkness,  which  was  with- 
out limits  from  below  and  at  the  sides.  This  dark- 
ness was  also  a  personal  being,  who  filled  his  world 
in  a  manner  like  that  of  the  light-god,  though  he  is 
never  called  **  god  "  by  Mani.  The  representation 
of  darkness  resembles  that  of  the  early  Babylonian 
Tiamat,  the  personified  chaos.  Darkness  was  also 
constituted  of  five  elements,  cloud,  burning,  burn- 
ing wind,  air,  and  darkness,  and  the  regions  were 
divided  as  were  those  of  light,  while  the  descrip- 
tion follows  in  part  the  exposition  of  the  Mandsan 
lower  regions  (see  Mand^eans,  §  5).  The  first  step 
toward  the  commingling  of  the  two  elements  and 
the  forming  of  earth  came  about  through  the  for- 
mation of  Satan  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  who 
came  into  being  out  of  the  eternal  elements  of  dark- 
ness. He  is  pictured  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the 
body  of  a  dragon,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  tail  of  a 
fish,  and  with  four  feet.  He  moved  about  in  the 
darkness  and  discovered  a  gleam  of  light  which  ap- 
peared to  him  of  the  nature  of  a  challenge  and  he 
moved  to  attack  it.  The  king  of  light  put  forward 
the  "  original  man  "  {primus  homo)  to  meet  the 
assault.  Different  accounts  follow  of  the  way  the 
combat  proceeded  and  of  the  combatants  actually 
engaged;  but  the  fight  ended  in  victory  over  man, 
who  was  bound  and  surrounded  by  the  elements  of 
darkness.  The  king  of  light  entered  the  conflict 
with  other  deities  of  light,  rescued  the  original  man, 
and  put  to  flight  the  powers  of  darkness.  Among 
the  helping  eons  were  "  the  friend  of  lights,"  "  the 
spirit  of  life,"  and  "  gladness."  Victory  seems  to 
have  been  gained  in  part  by  the  mystic  power  of 
knowledge  of  the  secret  name  of  darkness,  though 
the  accounts  vary  in  different  authorities. 

Meanwhile  the  elements  of  the  world  of  light 
combined,  pair  by  pair,  to  produce  the  world  of 
sense.    To  this  commingling  of  elements  diverse  in 
nature  is  due  the  varying  effects  of  matter  upon 
substances  and  upon  man,  the  elements  of  light 
producing    effects    corresponding    to 
5.  Commin-  their  character,  beneficent  and  pleas- 
gling  of      ant,  the  elements  of  darkness  causing 
Light  and    destructive    and    maleficent    results. 
Darkness.    Thus,  fire  has  a  twofold  agency,  it  pre- 
serves and  warms  or  it  consumes  and 
destroys.     In  the  progress  of  creation  the  spirit  of 
life  through  his  three  sons  slew  the  three  powers 
taken  prisoner  by  man,  killed  and  flayed  them,  and 
from  their  skins  was  made  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  regions  of  the  universe  were  divided  off,  angels 
were  appointed  to  support  the  heavens,  others  the 
earths.     According  to  one  account,  there  were  ten 
heavena  and  eight  earths.    The  ooemology  wai 
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worked  out  in  definite  detail,  and  the  geography  of 
each  region  laid  down.  The  sun  and  moon  were 
set  in  place;  the  former  became  the  home  of  the 
"  original  man/'  of  the  **  friend  of  lights/'  and  of 
the  "  spirit  of  life ";  in  the  moon  resided  the 
"  mother  of  life "  (Ishtar)  and  the  ''  maiden  of 
light."  Both  bodies  were  created  out  of  the  pur- 
est material  of  light  possible  after  the  commingling 
of  elements — the  sun  of  good  fire,  the  moon  of  good 
water — and  both  sail  on  the  ocean  of  heaven.  The 
Sim  and  moon  exercise  a  cleansing  efficiency,  sep- 
arating the  elements  of  pure  light  from  the  elements 
of  darkness  until  the  smallest  possible  residutmi  of 
admixture  is  left.  All  the  light  remaining  in  the 
present  universe  mingled  with  darkness  and  await- 
ing deliverance  is  named  collectively  by  the  orien- 
tal Manicheans  after  a  Christianized  terminology 
"  the  suffering  Jesus,  suspended  from  every  tree," 
and  in  pantheistic  fashion  African  Manicheans  saw 
in  objects  that  show  brilliancy  or  light  or  glowing 
color,  particularly  in  the  bloom  and  fruitage  of  the 
plant  world,  the  suffering  Jesus  or  **  light-souls." 
They  have  brought  into  connection  with  this  the 
suffering  seryaiit  idea  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  and  the 
expectant  creation  of  Rom.  viii.  18  sqq.  The 
princes  of  darkness,  named  archons,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  combat  between  the  two  sets  of 
powers,  were  set  by  the  spirit  of  life  in  the  heavens 
as  stars. 

The  power  of  the  princes  of  darkness  continued 
even  after  their  conquest  in  the  lower  world.  In 
order  to  retain  power  over  the  light  which  had  been 
captured,  the  chief  archon  allied  himself  in  mar- 
riage with  five  evil  feminine  powers  and  begot  Adam, 

the   first   man.     Adam  combined   in 

6.  Origin    himself  the  natures  of  light  and  of 

of  Man.     darkness;    his  body  belonged  to  the 

lower  class  of  dark  matter,  while  in  his 
soul  were  the  concentrated  elements  of  light.  As 
a  consequence  the  two  elements  were  at  war  in  him. 
A  second  result  from  the  marriage  of  the  archon 
was  the  birth  of  Eve,  in  whom  the  evil  part  was  by 
far  preponderant,  the  reverse  of  Adam's  case. 
Recognizing  their  evil  condition,  both  begged  for 
help  from  the  higher  eons,  and  Jesus  was  sent,  who 
instructed  Adam  regarding  the  difference  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  about  the  commingling  of  the 
two  elements,  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
lease of  the  light  still  commingled  with  darkness, 
and  warned  him  against  connection  with  Eve,  who 
as  the  servant  of  the  demons  would  lead  him  far- 
ther into  the  material  world.  Still  other  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  Adam  are  given  in  the  narrative 
of  Theodore  bar  Choni,  according  to  which  Adam 
was  the  son  of  Ashkelon,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
darkness,  while  Jesus  is  made  to  come  and  wake 
Adam  out  of  his  death  sleep.  The  Fihrist  reports 
that  the  earth  archon  had  by  Eve  the  hateful  red- 
haired  Cain,  to  whom  Eve  bore  Abel  of  fair  com- 
plexion and  also  two  daughters,  **  the  worldly- 
wise  "  and  the  "  daughter  of  greed  ";  the  last  Cain 
took  as  his  wife,  giving  the  other  to  Abel  as  his 
wife.  Abel's  wife,  akin  by  nature  to  the  light  ele- 
ments, became  by  an  angel  of  light  the  mother  of 
two  daughters;  Abel  charged  Cain  with  the  pa- 
ternity, and  Cain  in  anger  slew  Abel  and  married  the 


widow.  To  offset  the  loss  of  Abel,  the  archon 
taught  Eve  witchcraft  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
secure  Adam  as  a  husband.  She  bore  Adam  a  son, 
Shatil  or  Seth,  who  was,  however,  so  filled  with  the 
elements  of  light  that  the  archon  sought  to  kill  him 
with  the  aid  of  Eve.  But  Adam  took  the  child  and 
fed  it,  called  to  his  help  the  powers  of  light,  and 
succeeded  in  foiling  the  designs  of  the  archon  and 
of  Eve.  Eve  was  enabled  by  the  chief  devil  to  re- 
call Adam  to  live  with  her,  but  the  reproaches  of 
Seth  brought  about  the  separation  of  the  pair,  and 
Seth  and  Adam  wandered  to  the  East  and  after 
their  death  entered  paradise,  as  did  the  daughters 
of  AbePs  wife,  while  Eve,  Cain,  and  the  *'  daughter 
of  greed  "  wander  in  the  hells. 

The  purpose  which  underlies  the  process  of  world 
development,  viz.,  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
elements  of  light,  is  carried  out  through 
7.  The  End  the  followers  of  the  teaching  of  Mani. 
of  the       During  the  moon's  first  half,  the  ship 
World,      of  the  moon  fills  itself  with  the  as- 
cending  particles   of  light,   including 
the  souls  of  the  upright,  in  the  last  half  these  are 
transferred  to  the  sun.     When  all  the  light  is  thus 
freed,  the  end  of  the  world  of  sense  comes,  the  sig- 
nal being  given  by  "  the  Third  Ancient  One,"  who 
is  also  the  "  friend  of  lights  "  (see  above).    The 
spirit  of  life,  the  original  man,  the  gods  of  light,  and 
the  saints  gather,  the  angels  which  sustain  heaven 
and  earth  remove  their  support,  all  material  things 
fall  together  and  a  universal  fire  enwraps  them  and 
bums  for  1,468  years,  the  imprisoned  light  is  set 
free  and  complete  separation  is  made  between  light 
and  darkness.    The  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
light  is  once  more  completely  established,  while  the 
world  souls  return  to  their  grave  in  the  deep,  where 
the  darkness  lies  immovable. 

The  Manichean  community  falls  into  two  parts, 
adepts,  and  hearers.  Entrance  is  conditioned  upon 
the  result  of  a  trial  of  the  candidate's  ability  to 
govern  his  sensual  tendencies.  Failing  in  this,  he 
remains  outside;  but  if  he  still  would  show  his 
sympathy  with  the  faithful,  he  may 

8.  Two     become    a    hearer.    The    true    Mani- 

Classes  of  chean  must  first  of  all  suppress  lust  of 
Manicheans.  every  kind.  To  him  is  forbidden  the 
heaping  up  of  riches,  eating  of  flesh, 
drinking  of  wine,  witchcraft,  hypocrisy,  and  use  of 
such  handicrafts  as  exhibit  the  injurious  effects  of 
fire  and  water.  All  forbidden  things  were  classed 
together  in  the  conception  of  ''  the  three  seals." 
The  seal  of  the  mouth  prohibited  impure  words  and 
impure  foods;  that  of  the  hands  referred  to  all 
affairs  which  injured  the  world  of  light;  that  of  the 
breast  referred  to  the  purification  of  thought  and 
motive.  To  adepts  marriage  was  forbidden,  to 
hearers  it  was  permitted  conditionally  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  For  the  hearers  Mani  composed  a 
decalogue.  This  class  was  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ters of  this  world  as  little  as  possible,  to  plant  no 
tree,  to  build  no  house,  though  they  might  sustain 
the  family  relation,  engage  in  commerce,  and  hold 
office.  The  honor  in  which  the  hearers  held  the 
adepts  was  noteworthy;  the  latter  were  regarded  as 
immaterial  existences  of  light  and  were  supported 
by  the  hearers  upon  the  beat  that  was  obtainable, 
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the  hearers  kneeling  as  they  offered  their  services. 
On  account  of  these  services  to  the  adepts,  the 
hearers  were  often  called  **  protectors  ''  and  ''  war- 
riors for  religion/'  the  latter  expression  having  a 
connection  with  Mithraism,  in  which  miles,  "  sol- 
dier," was  a  grade  of  the  clergy.  The  number  of 
the  adepts  could  never  have  been  great. 

Manicheism  had,  as  a  rule,  seven  fast-days  in 
each  month  upon  which  monthly  and  yearly  fasts 
were  celebrated.  Concerning  the  details  the  sources 
differ  greatly.  Augustine  and  Leo  the  Great  re- 
port that  the  Manicheans  of  the  West  in  the  fifth 
century  fasted,  as  a  rule,  on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
the  adepts  on  both  days,  the  hearers 

9.  FtstSy  only  on  Sunday,  and  with  this  the 
Feasts,  and  Fihriat  agrees.    These  fasts  were  in 

Pnyer.  honor  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  rather 
of  the  spirits  whose  seat  was  placed  in 
those  bodies.  The  two  days  after  new  moon  con- 
stituted a  monthly  fast.  Another  fast  was  when 
the  sun  was  in  Sagittarius  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  and  the  moon  was  full,  approxi- 
mately Nov.  22-23.  A  fast  took  place  also  on 
dates  corresponding  nearly  to  Dec.  21-22.  A  par- 
tial fast  of  a  month,  food  being  taken  only  after 
sunset,  coincides  with  the  Mohammedan  Rama- 
dan, and  was  possibly  borrowed  by  Mohammed 
from  the  Manicheans.  Doubtless  Babylonian  fasts 
lie  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  series.  The  great 
special  feast  was  that  in  memory  of  the  execution 
of  Mani,  and  was  called  Bema  and  celebrated  in 
March,  when  a  pulpit,  elaborate  in  its  adornment, 
with  five  steps,  was  set  up,  but  was  not  occupied. 
Possibly  this  was  instituted  by  the  foimder  in  imi- 
tation of  Christ's  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  general,  Manicheans  observed  the  festivals  of 
the  coimtry  in  which  they  lived,  so  as  to  obliterate 
as  far  as  possible  discernible  differences  between 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  population.  Wor- 
ship among  the  Manicheans  knew  no  sacrifice,  but 
prayer  was  held  of  supreme  importance.  Four 
seasons  of  prayer  daily  were  prescribed,  at  midday, 
in  the  afternoon  before  sunset,  in  the  evening  after 
Bimset,  and  at  night  three  hours  after  sunset.  For 
prayer  the  Manichean  prepared  himself  by  wash- 
ing with  flowing  water,  standing  erect;  he  then 
turned  to  the  sun,  if  it  were  day,  to  the  moon  if  it 
were  night  and  the  moon  were  visible,  otherwise 
to  the  north,  prostrated  himself,  and  so  directed 
his  petitions.  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  sun  and 
moon  in  themselves  that  the  Manicheans  addressed 
their  prayers,  but  in  these  bodies  they  saw  the 
chief  visible  representations  of  the  world  of  light, 
while  the  north  was  the  seat  of  the  king  of  light. 
At  each  season  of  prayer  twelve  prostrations  oc- 
curred and  twelve  prayers  were  uttered.  The  gen- 
eral tenor  of  these  prayers  was  that  of  praise  of  the 
various  powers  or  instruments  of  light  which  had 
a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  system.  They  bore 
a  very  close  relation  to  the  Mandsean  formula,  and 
to  Babylonian  hymns.  The  attributes  ascribed  to 
the  beings  worshiped  were  often  derived,  even  bor- 
rowed, from  those  ascribed  to  Marduk,  Shamash, 
and  Sin  in  the  Babylonian  system. 

The  confession  of  every  member  contained  in 
brief  four  articles  which  each  must  know,  though 
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only  the  adepts  appreciated  their  full  significance. 
These  were  faith  in  God,  in  his  light,  in  his  might, 
and  in  his  wisdom,  which  are  named 
10.  The  "  the  four  excellences."  These  have 
Church,  a  Christian  sound,  but  in  fact  God  is 
the  king  of  the  paradise  of  light,  his 
light  is  the  sun  and  the  moon,  his  might  is  the  five 
angels,  and  his  wisdom  is  the  religion,  that  is,  the 
Manichean  church.  The  five  grades  of  the  Mani- 
chean church  are  symbolized  by  the  five  steps  of 
the  Bema;  the  highest  grade  is  composed  of  teach- 
ers, '*  sons  of  mildness  ";  the  second  of  servers, 
sons  of  knowledge ";  the  third  of  presbyters, 
sons  of  understanding  ";  the  fourth  of  the  true 
(adepts),  "  sons  of  secrecy  ";  and  the  fifth  of  the 
adherents  (hearers),  **  sons  of  discernment."  Thus, 
the  church  visible  consists  of  the  last  two  classes; 
a  select  niunber  of  the  adepts  furnish  the  clergy, 
and  the  conmiunity  is  made  up  of  the  rest  of  the 
adepts  and  the  hearers  or  adherents.  Augustine 
gives  practically  the  same  arrangement,  but  ap- 
plies to  the  grades  the  Christian  terms  master, 
bishop,  presbyter,  elect,  and  auditors  or  hearers. 
The  epithets  applied  to  these  five  grades  (given 
above  in  quotation  marks)  all  have  significance  in 
the  terminology  of  the  system.  Thus  the  lowest 
class  are  called  sons  of  discernment  because  they 
have  discerned  in  Mani's  teaching  the  most  perfect 
religion.  The  three  upper  grades  correspond  closely 
to  the  three  grades  of  the  Mandsan  clergy.  Au- 
gustine's statement  that  there  were  twelve  teachers 
and  seventy-two  bishops  is  a  further  indication  of 
Mani's  borrowing  from  the  Christian  system,  for 
this  arrangement  is  not  to  be  derived  from  Baby- 
lonia. Both  Augustine  and  the  Fihrist  mention  a 
head  of  the  church  who  corresponded  to  the  Risk 
amma  of  the  Mandseans  or  to  the  pope  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Holy  offices,  like  the  sacraments  of 
the  Christian  Church,  arose  among  the  Manicheans, 
but  were  employed  only  among  the  adepts;  to  this 
is  due  the  lack  of  information  concerning  them. 
The  Church  Fathers  speak  of  a  Manichean  bap- 
tism and  service  of  communion.  In  a  time  like  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  sacraments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  were  part  of  a  secret  discipline,  it  is 
not  strange  that  on  the  one  side  the  Manicheans 
kept  their  rites  secret,  nor,  on  the  other,  that  the 
foes  of  the  Manicheans  charged  them  with  trav- 
esties of  Christian  rites.  The  baptism  of  the 
Manicheans  should  doubtless  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  employment  of  water  in  nature- 
religions,  and  the  Eucharist  may  also  be  so  re- 
ferred, as  in  the  case  of  the  Mandseans  (q.v.,  §  7). 
In  the  Eleusinian  m3rsteries,  in  Parseeism,  and  in 
Mithraism  there  was  a  kind  of  Eucharist.  The 
Manicheans  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  instead  of  bap- 
tism a  laying-on  of  hands  by  which  hearers  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  grade  of  adept.  The  churches  were 
like  those  of  the  Mandaans,  small  and  unadorned. 
Bloody  sacrifice  had  no  part  in  the  system. 

When  one  of  the  adepts  dies  and  his  soul  leaves 
his  body,  the  original  man  sends  a  light-god  in  the 
form  of  a  wise  guide,  i.e.,  Jesus,  and  with  him  three 
other  light-deities  and  a  light-maiden,  who  carry 
five  articles  which  symbolise  relationship  to  the 
kingdom  of  light — a  water  vessel,  a  cloak,  a  head- 
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band,  a  crown,  and  a  wreath  of  light.  The 
number  five  corresponds  to  the  five  elements  of  the 
light-deity,  and  derivation  from  Baby- 
II.  The  Ionian- Aramaic  sources  is  clear.  Re- 
Future  semblances  to  Mandsean  characteristics 
Life.  also  are  noticeable  in  some  of  these 
particulars.  Outside  of  these  sources, 
a  close  dependence  upon  Zoroastrianism  is  dis- 
coverable, as,  for  instance,  in  the  light-maiden  as 
compared  with  the  fravashi  of  Zoroaster.  At  the 
death  of  the  adept,  however,  the  devil  of  greed  and 
the  devil  of  lust  are  alert  to  assail  the  soul,  which 
cries  to  the  light-deities  for  help;  they  approach 
and  the  devils  retreat.  The  symbolic  articles  are 
received  by  the  soul,  which  then  ascends  to  the 
moon,  thence  to  the  sun,  thence  to  *'  the  mother  of 
the  living,"  and  finally  to  the  "  highest  light "  in 
the  paradise  of  light,  where  the  soul  attains  to  its 
original  condition  before  the  conmiingling  of  the 
two  sets  of  elements.  At  the  death  of  the  hearer 
the  same  vain  attempt  is  made  by  the  devils  as  in 
the  case  of  the  adept,  but  the  help  of  the  divine  is 
found.  The  soul  wanders  a  long  time,  however,  in 
a  state  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  a  bad  dream, 
seeing  horrible  shapes  and  expecting  to  sink  into 
slime  and  filth.  Finally  its  constituents  of  light 
are  liberated  and  it  enters  the  company  of  the  adepts. 
Over  the  souls  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  this 
faith,  the  devils  have  full  power  to  seize  and  tor- 
ment, especially  by  the  production  of  shapes  of 
fearful  form.  Their  cries  to  the  light-deities  are 
met  only  by  reproaches  and  reminders  of  their  evil 
deeds.  Their  torture  continues  till  the  end  of  this 
world,  and  then  they  are  cast  into  the  hells.  The 
transmigration  of  souls  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  taught  by  Mani,  though  it  may  have  been 
hinted. 

The  character  under  which  Mani  promulgated 
his  system  appears  in  a  formula  of  prayer  and  also 
in  a  citation  from  his  "  gospel  ":   "  Blessed  be  our 
leader,  the  paraclete,  the  ambassador  of  light." 
Indeed,   his  employment   of   New-Testament   ter- 
minology in  matters  other  than  this  naming  of  him- 
self "  the  paraclete  "  comes  out  in  a  number  of 
particulars.    Chapters    in    his    chief 
12.  Hani's  work,   *'  The  Book  of  Secrets,"  deal 
Attitude     with  "  the  son  of  the  poor  widow  .  .  . 
toward      whom  the  Jews  crucified,"  with  "  Je- 
the  Bible,    sus'  testimony  to  himself  in  his  rela- 
lations  with  the  Jews,"  and  with  "  the 
testimony  of  Adam  concerning  Jesus."    Mani  re- 
garded Jesus  as  a  devil,  as  did  the  Mandsans, 
though  humanly  speaking  he  was  the  **  son  of  a 
poor  widow  ";   contemporary  with  Jesus,  however, 
was  the  real  savior,  but  he  was  present  in  a  body 
which  had  only  the  appearance  of  reality  (the  Do- 
cetic  doctrine).    This  real  savior  came  from  the 
world  of  light  to  bring  a  larger  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  as  he  long  before  had  come  to  Adam.    To 
this  real  savior  Mani,  in  spite  of  his  rejection  of  the 
historical  Christian  savior,  gave  the  name  Jesus, 
and  to  discriminate  between  the  two  Mani  usually 
spoke  of  the  Christian  savior  as  the  Messiah,  just 
as  did  the  Mandseans.    The  real  savior  of  Mani  had 
no  objective  existence,  his  whole  human  course, 
including  his  sufferings,  being  only  apparent.     The 


Fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  refer 
to  a  redeeming  Christ  in  the  system  of  Mani  whose 
seat  is  in  the  sun  and  the  moon;  this  is  the  ^*  orig- 
inal man,"  and  he  cooperates  as  savior  with  the 
heavenly  Jesus.  This  doctrine  of  a  double  savior 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  teachings  of  Maniche- 
ism,  and  the  connection  with  Gnosticism  comes 
out  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  redeemer.  It  follows  from  Mani's 
doctrine  regarding  the  union  of  heavenly  and  in- 
fernal elements  in  the  work  of  Christ  that  he  made 
a  sharp  distinction  between  genuine  and  spurious 
writings  in  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Gospels  were  not  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  were  written,  or  at  least  interpolated, 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint.  Therefore  Mani 
wrote  a  new  "  gospel  "  (the  title  of  one  of  his  books). 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  spurious  and  the  Pauline 
epistles  are  not  iminterpolated,  though  Paul  was 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  apostles.  The  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  originally  in  parables  and  obscure 
form,  has  been  misunderstood  and  perverted;  yet 
the  light  peeps  out  often  even  in  the  corrupt  Gos- 
pels, as  where  Jesus  deals  with  his  descent  from 
heaven  and  his  superhuman  might.  The  seeming 
crucifixion  is  itself  a  parable  of  the  suffering  of  the 
light  commingled  with  darkness  in  nature  and  in 
the  human  soul.  The  Old  Testament  is  treated 
even  more  severely,  since  it  originates  with  the  Jews. 
The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness and  the  prophets  were  lying  servants  of  the 
devil.  Moses  is  expressly  called  an  apostle  of 
darkness,  and  his  law  proceeded  from  the  Archon. 
Mani  proclaimed  himself  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
his  predecessors  being  Adam,  Seth,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Buddha,  Zoroaster,  the  messiah  as  ''  the  word 
of  God,"  and  Paul. 

Mani  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  greater  wri- 
tings, seven  in  number,  and  of  many  smaller  tracts 
which  dealt  with  individual  points.  His  followers 
continued  to  imitate  him  in  putting  forth  tracts 
(often  as  letters),  and  the  Fihrist  speaks  of  seventy- 
six  titles  of  this  character.  Unfor- 
13.  Mani-  tunately  Manichean  literature  has  al- 
chean  most  entirely  perished,  owing  to  the 
Literature,  persecutions  of  the  religion.  Accounts 
of  Mani's  literary  activity  come  from 
various  sources,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Greco-Roman. 
Al-Nadim  reports  in  the  Fihrist  that  Mani  wrote 
one  book  in  Persian  and  six  in  "  Syriac,"  i.e.,  Baby- 
lonian Aramaic.  Mani  seems  to  have  used  a  sort 
of  cipher,  but  the  Sassanian-Persian  became  the 
customary  script  of  Manichean  writings.  The 
books  alleged  to  be  written  in  Syriac  are:  (1)  The 
"  Book  of  Secrets,"  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and 
Titus  of  Bostra  (q.v.)  as  Mysteriay  and  among 
Christians  it  was  described  as  the  book  which  seeks 
to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets.  It  probably 
contained  Mani's  dogmatics  and  polemics.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters  as  given  in  the  accounts  which 
have  been  transmitted  appear  mere  riddles,  though 
some  of  them  probably  relate  to  recognized  funda- 
mentals in  the  system.  (2)  The  "  Book  of  Giants  " 
dealt  with  cosmogony  and  demonology,  and  Gen. 
vi.  1-4  probably  exerted  an  influence  upon  this 
conception.    The  Babylonian  myth  of  the  contest 
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between  gods  and  demons  was  not  without  effect. 

(3)  The  **  Book  of  Chapters ''  is  concerned  with 
directions  for  the  **  elect/'  a  sort  of  catechism,  and 
was  probably  the  book  with  which  Augustine  dealt 
in  his  celebrated  Contra  epistolam  Manichaei  guam 
vocatU  Fundamenti  (Eng.  transl.  in  NPNFy  1  ser., 
iy.  129-150).  The  Manichean  Felix  asserted  that 
it  contained  ''  the  beginning,  middle  and  end/' 
i.e.,  the  entire  teaching  concerning  the  history  of 
the  gods  to  the  end  of  men.  It  was  written  in 
epistolary  form  in  imitation  of  Paul's  method,  and 
was  designed  by  the  author  to  be  the  fundamental 
book  of  instruction.  It  began  with  a  description 
of  the  original  relations  of  light  and  darkness  be- 
fore the  commingling,  and  proceeded  with  a  fan- 
tastic development  of  the  pleroma  of  light,  etc. 

(4)  The  title  of  the  fourth  work  was  probably 
Shapurakan  ("  for  Shapur  ").  According  to  Biruni, 
Mani  wrote  this  book  for  Shapur  I.,  son  of  Ardas- 
hir,  in  order  to  win  him  to  the  faith.  The  Fihrist 
sums  it  up  in  three  chapters  dealing  with  the  death 
of  the  adherent,  of  the  apostate,  and  of  the  sinner. 
This  book  was  probably  not  known  in  the  western 
world.  (5)  The  "  Book  of  Making  Alive "  was 
probably  that  known  to  Epiphanius,  Photius,  and 
Augustine  as  Thesaurus.  It  was  of  considerable 
sixe,  since  Augustine  cites  a  seventh  book.  (6)  The 
Pragmateia  was  possibly  the  original  title  of  an- 
other work  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  The 
seventh  of  Mani's  main  works,  written  in  Persian, 
was  his  Engdiun  {Evangelion,  **  Gospel  ").  Biruni 
says  of  it  that  it  was  of  a  character  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  Christian  Gospels,  that  the  Mani- 
cheans  regarded  it  as  the  only  correct  one  and 
called  it  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Seventy,"  and  that  it 
was  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  twenty-two  let- 
ters of  the  old  Aramaic  alphabet.  It  was  written 
during  the  author's  exile  in  Turkestan,  and  the 
initial  capitals  were,  in  Persian  fashion,  worked  in 
ornamental  designs,  from  which  among  the  Per- 
sians Mani  was  known  as  ''  the  painter,"  a  charac- 
terization not  known  to  the  Arabs  or  in  the  West. 
Possibly  the  reference  in  this  title  has  something 
to  do  with  the  pictorial  character  of  Mani's  repre- 
sentations of  heaven  and  hell.  Biruni  ascribes  to 
Mani  also  a  '^  Book  of  Books."  The  first,  third, 
fifth,  and  last  of  the  works  named  above  were  as- 
cribed to  Scythianus  (§  2  above);  part  of  Mani's 
work  may  have  originated  with  his  father  and  been 
enlarged  by  himself.  Not  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
survey  is  the  Caniicum  amatorium,  a  liturgical 
hymn  to  the  eternal  father  of  light  often  mentioned 
by  Augustine.  Of  the  lesser  Manichean  writings 
those  issued  by  Mani  and  those  by  later  writers 
can  not  be  distinguished.  Some  are  directed  to 
cities  or  regions;  thus  three  are  to  India,  six  to 
Kashgar  (Chitral),  seven  to  Armenia,  ten  to  Ctesi- 
phon,  etc.  Others  are  directed  to  persons  who  are 
otherwise  unknown.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are 
very  varied  and  range  from  the  theories  of  the  sys- 
tem to  the  conduct  of  life.  Greco-Roman  sources 
recognize  a  like  number  of  lesser  writings,  but  the 
titles  given  do  not  afford  data  for  identification 
with  those  mentioned  in  the  Fihrist.  A  collection 
of  these  minor  documents  was  made  later  and  was 
known   as   ''  the   Book   of   Epistles."    The   Acta 


Archdai  and  Epiphanius  have  preserved  genuine 
fragments  of  one  writing,  other  fragments  are  col- 
lected in  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheca  GrcBca^  vii. 
311  sqq.  In  these  fragments  dependence  can  not 
be  placed  upon  the  forms  of  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons addressed. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  persecution  which  Bahram 
I.  instituted  against  the  Manicheans,  the  system 
spread  rapidly  in  all  directions.  The  Manicheans 
fled  into  Turkestan,  and  thence  they  were  scattered 
in  other  directions  under  further  persecutions. 
After  reaching  the  West,  they  adopted  many  ideas 
from   the   Christians,    as   has    been   suggested   in 

the  preceding  account.     With  growing 

14.  History  numbers  differences  regarding  special 

of  the      points  arose,  and  so  came  sects.     In  ac- 

Religion.    cordance  with  the  founder's  direction, 

the  entire  church  was  under  a  chief 
called  Imam,  who  was  obligated  to  reside  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  first  successor  of  Mani  was  named  Sis 
or  Sisinius,  to  whom  some  of  the  lesser  writings  are 
attributed.  One  cause  of  division  among  Mani- 
cheans was  a  dispute  respecting  the  residence  of 
the  Imam;  a  party  known  as  the  Dinawarier,  "  re- 
hgious,"  split  off  and  settled  along  the  Oxus,  but 
later  became  reconciled  with  those  who  remained 
in  Babylonia.  A  later  division,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighth  century,  produced  the  Miklasites, 
named  from  Miklas,  successor  of  a  Persian  ascetic 
named  Zadhurmuz,  and  their  leading  principle  was 
laxity  in  observing  the  rules  of  separation  from 
non-Manicheans.  The  niunber  of  Manicheans  be- 
came very  great  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Per* 
sian  highlands,  the  refuge  of  all  sects.  New  perse- 
cutions arose  in  the  eighth  century  under  Shapur  II. 
and  Chosroes  I.  The  religion  had  already  spread 
eastward,  and  though  probably  the  founder  did 
not  reach  India,  in  the  first  persecution  after  his 
death  his  followers  reached  Malabar,  which  became 
a  new  center  for  the  diffusion  of  the  faith.  By 
about  930  a.d.  a  strong  Turkish  tribe  on  the  border 
of  China  had  embraced  the  religion,  inscriptional 
traces  of  which  fact  are  known  (Marquart,  in  Wiener 
Zeitschrift  fur  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes^  xii.,  1898, 
157-200) .  By  about  980  the  number  of  Manicheans 
in  Bagdad  was  small,  though  in  the  villages  they 
were  more  numerous.  In  spreading  westward  the 
religion  first  reached  Syria  and  Palestine,  where 
Titus  of  Bostra  opposed  it;  then  it  spread  into 
Egypt  and  through  Roman  North  Africa,  where  its 
success  was  great.  Proconsular  Africa  was  one  of 
the  chief  Manichean  regions,  and  an  edict  of  Dio- 
cletian is  known  directing  the  prosecution  of  the 
*^  sect  derived  from  the  hostile  Persian  kingdom." 
They  were  again  assailed  in  edicts  after  the  year 
377,  but  in  Augustine's  time  their  church  was  in 
flourishing  condition  in  North  Africa,  having  a 
good  organization,  numerous  communities,  and 
zealous  leaders.  Indeed,  this  branch  is  of  especial 
interest  because  of  Augustine's  nine  years'  connec- 
tion with  it  as  an  adherent  and  his  later  polemics 
against  it.  On  account  of  these  facts,  fuller  in- 
formation has  come  down  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
teachers  who  then  were  prominent.  Among  these 
were  Felix  and  Faustus  of  Mileve,  who  settled  in 
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Carthage  in  383.  By  Faiistiis'  reputation  Augustine 
was  much  attracted,  but  he  was  soon  undeceived, 
since  on  close  association  he  found  Faustus  shallow 
and  uninspiring.  Faustus  wrote  a  polemic  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  Augustine  answered  in 
his  LSbri  zxxiii,  adversus  Fauatum  (Eng.  transl.  in 
NPNFf  2  ser.,  iv.  155-345).  Felix  was  more  in- 
timately connected  with  Augustine,  and  a  dispu- 
tation between  them  in  the  church  at  Hippo  lasted 
two  days,  the  principal  matter  of  which  is  reported 
in  Augustine's  De  actis  cum  Felice  ManichcBO,  while 
the  result  was  the  defeat  of  Felix  and  his  renun- 
ciation of  Manicheism.  Under  the  Vandals  the 
Manicheans  of  North  Africa  suffered  severe  perse- 
cution. In  Italy,  especially  at  Rome,  the  religion 
gained  a  firm  foothold  and  large  niunbers  of  ad- 
herents; Leo  the  Great  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
civil  authorities  against  them,  and  governmental 
measures  were  taken  to  suppress  them  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  and  Justinian.  The  religion  spread  as 
far  as  Spain,  where  it  was  connected  with  Priscil- 
lianism  (see  Priscillian,  Priscillianists).  The 
Manicheans  of  later  times  were  the  Cathari  of  South 
France  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centimes  (see 
New  Manicheans,  II.),  while  in  the  East  their 
doctrines  were  continued  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Paulicians  (q.v.). 

The  great  success  of  this  system  of  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  two  particulars:  first,  its  completeness  of 
development  as  a  Gnostic  creation,  using  so  fully, 
richly,  and  immediately  the  original  sources  of 
all  Gnostic  forms  of  faith,  viz.,  the  Assyrian- 
Babylonian  religion  with  its  wealth  of  mythical 

material;    second,  the   genius    of   its 

Z5.  Com-   founder,  who  systematized  this  mate- 

ponent      rial  and  developed  it  into  a  coherent 

Sources  of  and  artistic  unity.    All  the  questions 

the  System,  which  were  raised  by  the  inquiring 

thought  of  his  times,  questions  which 
concerned  the  being,  destiny,  and  duties  of  God  and 
man,  questions  which  related  to  past,  present,  and 
future,  were  answered  in  a  manner  wholly  self- 
oonsistent.  Where  earlier  Gnostic  systems  were 
weak,  Manias  was  strong.  The  problem  of  neces- 
sity and  free  will  he  solved  by  the  hypothesis  of  the 
original  duality  of  being  and  the  subsequent  com- 
mingling of  the  two  elements.  While  the  founder 
was  a  philosopher,  he  clothed  his  ideas  in  full  myth- 
ological dress.  This  dress,  however,  was  not  of  his 
own  creation,  built  out  of  his  fancy,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  earlier  Gnostic  doctrines.  It  was 
borrowed  from  the  sources  already  sufficiently  in- 
dicated, from  the  surroundings  in  which  Mani's 
youth  and  manhood  were  passed.  The  ''  king  of 
light "  is  clearly  Ea  (see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  3), 
originally  the  ocean  of  heaven,  the  deity  of  pro- 
foundest  knowledge,  enthroned  in  the  deep  of  the 
world-sea.  In  the  Manichean  system  water  be- 
comes light,  while  the  Mandseans  retained  water 
as  the  sacred  element.  Marduk,  son  of  Ea,  reap- 
pears in  Mani's  teaching  as  the  "  original  man,'' 
and  his  wanderings  are  the  antetype  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  type  as  developed  in  Manichean-Elk&- 
saite  and  Mandsean  doctrines.  The  model  for  the 
"  spirit  of  life  "  was  Ramman  (see  Assyria,  VII., 
i  4;  BabtloniAi  VU.,  2,  (  &),  with  recollections  of 


Shamash  and  Sin,  while  the  original  devil  is  the 
Babylonian  Tiamat  (see  Creation,  Babylonian 
Accounts).  The  mechanism  of  redemption  fol- 
lows the  Babylonian  pattern,  and  the  hema  recalls 
in  form  the  ziggurat.  These  particulars  do  no 
more  than  suggest  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
the  material  ready  at  hand  in  Babylonian  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noticeable  that  Mani  made 
the  stars  evil  spirits  and  forbade  the  witchcraft  and 
magic  which  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  old  faith. 
The  period  of  transition  from  the  older  faith  and 
the  break  from  its  control  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  Mu'tasilah,  to  which  some  of  the  practical 
details  of  the  religion  may  be  due.  To  Zoroastrian- 
ism  something  must  be  accredited,  though  far  less 
than  was  formerly  thought  necessary.  Both  re- 
ligions deal  fundamentally  with  light,  and  many 
forms  in  the  two  systems  are  identical,  while  the 
influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  prayer  and  eschatology 
IS  easily  discernible.  The  great  chasm  between  the 
two  faiths  is  found  in  the  conception  of  darkness. 
In  Zoroastrianism  Ahriman  is  a  creation  of  Ormazd 
become  perverted;  in  Manicheism,  darkness  is  as 
essentially  eternal  as  the  light  and  originally  evil 
in  nature.  Similarly,  the  Parsee  conception  of 
man  is  that  the  body  is  a  pure  creation  of  Ormazd, 
who  also  gave  the  soul,  while  Mani  makes  it  a  struc- 
ture of  darkness  and  the  prison  of  the  soul.  The 
view  of  Baur  that  Manichean  morals  were  drawn 
from  Buddhism  can  not  be  substantiated,  the  one 
close  connection  here  being  the  similarity  between 
the  idea  of  the  adept  and  the  Buddhist  striver  after 
Nirvana.  (K.  KEssLERf.) 

Bibliooraprt:  Owing  to  the  various  persecutions  of  the 
Manicheans  Uieir  writings  as  a  whole  are  lost.  Portions 
of  them  are  almost  certainly  embodied  in  the  Ginta  of 
the  Mandaeans  (q.v.).  Other  fragments  are  found  in  the 
Byriao  of  Theodore  bar  Choni,  and  in  the  Arabic  in  the 
Fihriat  (see  below).  The  source  of  first  importance  is  the 
Fihriat  al-'ulum  (finished  988  a.d.)  of  Muhammad  ibn 
Ishak,  generally  known  as  Al-Nadim,  the  part  concerning 
Mani  being  edited  with  transl.  and  commentary  by  G. 
FlOgel,  Leipsic,  1882.  Next  to  the  Fihriat  as  a  source  is 
(Abu  Path  Muhammad  al-)  Shahrastani  (d.  1153).  Kitab 
almilal  trannu^j,  ed.  W.  Cureton,  i.  188-192,  London, 
1842,  in  Germ,  transl.  by  T.  HaarbrQcker,  2  vols.,  Halle. 
1850-51.  Interesting  details  from  Mani's  writings,  in 
Arabic  transl..  are  furnished  by  (Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad 
al-)  Biruni  in  his  "  (Chronology  of  the  Oriental  Peoples." 
written  about  1000  a.d.,  ed.  E.  Sachau,  pp.  207-209, 
Leipsic,  1878,  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1879  (cf.  K.  Kessler, 
Mani,  i.  304-323.  Berlin.  1889).  and  in  his  "  India,"  ed. 
K  Sachau,  London,  1887,  Eng.  transl.,  ib.  1888.  A  dis- 
cussion  of  Mani's  life  and  teaching  is  contained  in  the 
Nestorian  "  Chronicle  "  of  'Amr  ibn  Matta,  ed.  H.  Gis- 
mondi,  Rome,  1896-97,  though  the  basis  is  the  Acta 
Archelai  and  Epiphanius.  Further  minor  Arabic  soxu-ces 
are  indicated  in  Hauck-Herzc^,  RE,  xii  194.  From  the 
Syriao  the  matter  derivable  from  Ephraem  Syrus  is  col- 
lected in  Kessler's  Mani,  ut  sup.,  pp.  262-302.  Items 
of  information  may  be  gathered  from  the  Syriao  mar- 
tyrologies  in  the  collections  of  Assemani.  2  vols.,  Rome. 
1748.  and  Bedjan.  Paris,  1890  sqq.  Theodore  bar  Choni's 
Eikclion  (in  H.  Pognon.  InBcriptiona  mandaitea  dea  coupea 
da  Khouabir,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1898-99)  is  of  great  value, 
since  the  author  cites  long  passages  from  the  Manichean 
originals.  The  Middle-Persian  Pahlavi  texts  sometimes 
contain  material.  Such  are:  the  Shikand-gumanik  Vigar, 
in  Eng.  transl.  in  SBE,  vol.  xxiv..  consult  pp.  243-251; 
the  Dinkard,  ed.  with  Eng.  transl.  by  Peshotim  D.  B. 
Sungana,  6  vols.,  Bombay.  The  New-Persian  Firdausi 
has  some  material  in  the  Shahnameh,  for  which  cf.  Kess- 
ler, ut  sup.,  pp.  373-376.  The  report  of  the  Armenian 
Esnigh  is  accessible  in  ZHT,  ii  (1840). 
Of  Western  aourow  the  first  is  the  Ada  diapuiationia 
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Areheiait  most  uofluibte  in  H.  J.  Ifoutb,  Rriiguiw  jocrff, 
T.  1-208,  Oiforf.  1848,  in  En*.  trMsl.  in  ANF.  vi.  17B- 
335,  ef.  H.  VOD  Ziltwiti.  ia  ZHT.  1873,  pp.  i«I-KlS. 
Next  to  this  corns  Ibe  Anti-Msnicbnn  wrilingB  of  AuguB- 


^  Ebe  D 


It  or  vbieh 


L  of 


tha  Benedictine  ed.  of  hii  H( 
tmuUted  in  NPNF,  2  ter..  iv.  37-36S,  with  InlmdudoTU 
B—au  on  At  Manichaan  Herttv  by  A,  H,  Newman,  ib., 
pp.  3-29.  Epipbaniuii  dealt  witli  Msnicheiwii  in  Herr.. 
Ltvj.  Consult  Also  Alc^andri  Lyeopotilani  contra  Mini- 
dirri  apinionet  ditpulalio,  publisbed  Leipsir.  1805,  Eag. 
t™ul,  in  ANF,  vi.  S41-252.      Other  Grwlt  boutcbh  are 

era  litenlure  belnen  1700  and  ISOO. 
Of  Uier  worlts  on  the  subject  Ibe  first  place  ■«  due  to 


lishod.  tbaURb  *oL  ii 


imi»d.  I 


a  fnteTfUcA- 


.  i»  G.  FlQgel, 
WOTii.  »>«  Ldirt  und  uiw  Schriller,.  Leipsio,  ISSJ.  Con- 
Hill  further,  A.  too  WcgnerQ.  Manidiaarum  induluenlur. 
Leipne,  1827:  F.  C.  Baur.  Dot  nanidMiacAe  RiliDiant- 
•liMnn.  Tabiuceo,  1S31:  F.  C.  TrechiHl,  Vdxr  Kamn. 
KritUi  vnd  Bzevat  der  ManidiOer,  Bern,  1832;  F.  Spiecel, 
EnmiMdt  AlUrlliumtkunde,  IL  185-232.  Leipeic,  1873; 
A.  Oeyler,  Dot  Si/tlem  drt  JUanittiiitmitM  und  inn  Virrhall- 
««  turn  SwAttinnu*,  Jena.  1B75;  E.  Rochat,  Euai  (ur 
Uani  <I  B  dodrim,  Geneva.  1897;  A.  Dufourtll.  Dt  Jtfnni- 
durifmo.  Piiris.  1900:  A.  Brflokner,  Fauthit  van  Milan. 
Ein  Bcime  lur  GacJiidite  drt  abtmSOndiidun  JVani- 
dMixnui,  Basel,  1901;  F.  W.  K.  M  tiller,  irnndHAn/Zcn-Rule 
IH  E*(ranffBlD-S(A'V  otit  Tarfan,  ChinerinJi-rtirkataii, 
Berlin,  1904;  C,  Salemann,  Sir  BrucktlUck  jnamchaiKlitn 
SchnJUum,  Bi.  Pelenbun,  1904;  idem.  Monichaucht 
SmdicH.  LeiPHC,  1908;  E.  BischolT,  /m  Rridu:  der  Onont, 
ib,.  1906;  F.  Cumont,  Rrchrreiift  lur  If  Mam^/timr,  1, 
La  Comnemit  d'  aprit  T\iodore  bar  KMryi.  Btuuela,  1908; 

Han  Cfcurt*.  L  479-608  el  pUMim, 

HAHIPLE.  See  Vbstuents  and  Insicnia,  Ecci.b- 


MAITK,  CAHEROU:  Protesliuit  Episcopal  mis- 
Honaiy  bishop  of  North  Dakota:  b,  in  New  York 
City  Apr.  3,  1851.  He  waa  eiJucated  at  Hobart 
College  (A.B,,  IS70)  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  waa  grsduftt«d  in  1873, 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  latter  year  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  1876.  After  being  a 
misisionary  at  Branchport  and  Dresdea,  N.  Y,,  in 
1S73-74  and  curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  N.  ¥., 
in  1375,  he  was  rector  Bucceitsively  of  St.  James', 
Watkirm,  N.  Y',,  from  1876  to  1881  and  of  Grace, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  1S81  to  1901.  Tn  190-2  he 
was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  North  Da- 
kota. Id  theology  he  is  a  liberal  High-church- 
man, and  has  written  Future  PunisAmenf  (New 
York,  1888)  and  Commerds  al  ike  Ctom  (1893), 

HAnn,  WILBELH  JULIUS:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b,  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  May  29,  1819; 
d,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  20,  1892.  He  received 
his  preparatory  education  in  the  Latin  school  at 
Biaubeuren  and  the  excellent  gymnasium  of  his 
Dative  town.  In  his  early  schiml-daya  be  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  Phihp  Sehaff,  "  the  presiding 
genius  of  international  theology  "  as  he  afterward 
UBcd  to  caU  his  learned  friend.  In  1837  he  took  up 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  University  of  TQ- 
bingen,  where  Professor  Christian  Friedrich  Schmidt 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  him.  In  1845  he 
came  to  America  through  the  invitation  of  Philip 
Sehaff.  He  Hrst  taught  in  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and 
for  some  time  was  assistant  pastor  of  Salem's  Re- 
formed  Church  in  Philadelphia,     In  1848  be  be- 


came coeditor,  with  Dr.  SchafT,  of  Der  deuieiAt 
Kirchenfreand,  becoming  editor-in-chief  in  1854. 
In  1850  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Evangelical-Lu- 
theran Zion's  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  founded 
by  Henry  Melchior  Muehlenberg  (q.v.)  and  entered 
the  Lutheran  MiniBt«rium  of  Penuaylvania,  where 
he  found  his  proper  spiritual  home  and  field  for  his 
pastoral  and  theological  activity  in  this  coimtry. 
Twice  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Minis- 
terium  and  wrote,  in  connection  with  his  friend, 
Dr.  G.  F.  Krotcl,  an  esposition  of  Luther's  Cate- 
cliism,  which  waa  pubUshed  by  the  synod  and  is 
still  in  use.  In  the  confessional  controversy  which 
agitated  the  Lutheran  Church  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  took  strong  ground 
against  "  American  Lutberanism  "  and  its  cham- 
pion. Dr.  Samuel  Simon  Schmucker  (q.v,).  Against 
the  latter's  Definite  Platform  (1855)  Dr.  Mann  wrote 
his  Plea  Jor  the  Augslnay  Confession  (Philadelphift, 
1856)  and  in  the  following  year  bis  Lutheranism  in 
A  merica:  an  Eeaay  on  the  pretent  Condition  of  tha 
LutJutran  Church  in  the  United  Staleg.  When  the 
Minislerium  of  Pennsylvania  founded  its  own  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Philadelphia  (1864)  Dr.  Mann 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  faculty,  together 
with  DfS,  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth  and  Charles 
William  SchaefTer.  For  twenty-seven  years  be  held 
his  position  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  New-Testament 
exegeais,  German  bomiletics,  symbolics,  and  ethics. 
He  prepared  a  little  t^xl^book  for  his  students  in 
ethics:  General  Principles  of  Chrittian  Ethics:  the 
first  Part  of  the  System  of  Christian  Elhica  by  C.  F. 
Schmidt  (1872).  During  the  last  part  of  hia  life  his 
literary  activity  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  sphere 
of  American,  particularly  Pennsylvanian,  church 
history.  His  principal  works  in  this  field  are:  Life 
and  Times  of  Henry  MeUhior  Miiklenberg  (Philadel- 
phia, 1887),  written  for  the  centennial  of  MQhlen- 
berg'a  death;  and  the  new  edition  of  the  Halle 
ReporiA  prepared  by  Dr.  Mann  in  connection  with 
Drs,  BealeMelanchthon  Schmucker  and  W.Germann, 
in  Germany.  Only  the  first  volume  of  this  important 
and  valuable  pubfication  was  completed  by  him. 
Another  valuable  bookia  hu  life  of  William  I^nn,  in 
German  (Reading,  Pa.,  1882).    Aoolph  Spaeth, 


■  0/  ti 


Lite  . 


Work  of  ir.  3.  Matn.  PhilndelphU.  18B3  (by  hia  dailgb- 
ter);  A,  Bpaelh.  in  Lulhetan  Chwrh  ftfruu,  Jan.,  18B3, 
aim  publiibed  in  pampblet  form.  Dr.  It'.  J.  Mann,  nn 
deuijich-amerikanitchef  Theoioge,  EnnnerungMoftter.  Read- 
ing, 1895;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  in  American  Church  HiMorg 
Smf.  vol,  iv..  pAHini.  New  York,  1893, 

HAnNING,  HENRY  EDWARD:  Engliah  oitdi- 
nal;  b.  at  Tott*ridge  (12  m.  b,w.  of  Hertford)  July 
15,  1807;  d.  in  London  Jan.  14,  1892.  He  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  Harrow,  and  went  in 
1827  to  BaUiol  College,  Oxford.  His  chief  distinc- 
tion in  the  university  was  as  a  debater,  rather  than 
as  a  scholar.     At  this  period  of  his  life  his  inlep- 

ests  were  primarily   political,  but  the 

Early  Life  financial  losses  suBtained  by  bis  father 

and  Educa-  rendered  a  parliomentary  career  im- 

tioti,       possible  for  him,  and  after  graduating 

with  first-class  honors  in  1830  he  ob- 
tained a  subordinate  position  in  the  colonial  office. 
Coming  under  Evangelical  infiuencc  he  resigned 
in  1832  and  returned  to  Oxford,    There  he  was 
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elected  a  fellow  of  Merton  College  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  Dec.  23.     He  was  soon  appointed  curate 
to  John  Sargent,  the  Evangelical  rector  of  Laving- 
ton,  Sussex,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectory  as  Sargent's  successor.     In 
this  same  year  (1833)  he  married  a  daughter  of  his 
late  rector,  but  his  wife  died  four  years  later.   This 
blow  Manning  felt  keenly,  and  his  sorrow,  added  to 
tendencies  long  at  work  within  him,  doubtless  pre- 
disposed him  still  more  to  the  principles  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement  (see  Tractarianism).     At  the  time 
of  his  ordination  he  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  and  before  long  modified  his 
view  of  the  Eucharist  and  accepted  the  tenets  of 
apostoUc  succession  and  the  value  of  tradition.    He 
was  likei^dse  active  in  the  promotion 
Activity  in  of  a  system  of  education  which  should 
the        be  imder  religious  control,  and  aided 
Anglican    in  the  establishment  of  diocesan  boards 
Church,     in  cooperation  with  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor.    In  Dec,  1840,  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  and  two  years  later  select 
preacher  at  Oxford.     At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
published  his  Unity  of  the  Church  (London,  1842), 
in  which  he  ably  defended  the  doctrines  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism.     In  1838  he  had  visited  Rome  and 
had  seen  Wiseman,  but  he  was  still  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  conversion  of  W.  G.  Ward  and  Newman  to 
Roman  Catholicism  left  Manning  at  the  head  of  the 
High-church  party  in  the  Anglican  Church.  In 
1847,  however,  he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  take 
a  continental  tour,  which  lasted  until  July,  1848, 
and  took  him  through  Belgium  and  Germany  to 
Italy.  Most  of  this  time,  however,  was  spent  in 
Rome,  and  in  April  and  May,  1848,  he  was  received 
in  audience  by  Pius  IX.  His  doubts  concerning 
the  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  mean- 
time increasing,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that 
be  seriously  contemplated  withdrawing  from  her 
communion.  Events  shortly  after  his  return  to 
England,  however,  turned  the  tide  of  his  convic- 
tions. The  consecration  of  the  unorthodox  Hamp- 
den to  the  see  of  Hereford  and  the  decision  in  the 
famous  Gorham  case  seemed  to  him  evidence  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  not  a  part 
Steps  Lead-  of  the  Church  catholic,  and  though  he 
ing  to  his  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chichester 
Conversion  clergy  to  protest  against  the  so-called 
to  Roman  "  Papal  Aggression  "  in  the  creation 
Catholicism,  of  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in  Eng- 
land in  1850,  he  resigned  his  archdea- 
conry and  went  to  London.  There  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on 
Passion  Sunday,  Apr.  6,  1851,  was  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  the  following 
Sunday  he  received  minor  orders,  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  June  14.  In  the  following  year  Manning 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  next  three  years 
in  study  at  the  Accademia  dei  Nobili  Ecclesiastici. 
Receiving  his  doctorate  from  the  pope  in  1854,  he 
began  regular  work  in  England,  and  three  years 
later  was  made  provost  of  the  chapter  of  West- 
minster and  superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles.    For  eight  years  he  labored 


with  unceasing  activity,  preaching,  writing,  and 
working  among  the  poor.  A  strong  ultramonta- 
nist,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pope  in  1860  domestic 
prelate  and  pronotary  apostolic  with  the  title  of 
Monsignor.  He  consistently  objected,  therefore, 
to  the  welcome  accorded  Garibaldi  on  his  visit  to 
England  in  1864,  even  though  his  general  ultra- 
montane course  aroused  the  suspicion  of  a  large 
body  of  English  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1864  Cardinal  Wiseman  died,  and  the  pope, 
ignoring  the  names  submitted  to  him  by  the  chap- 
ter, nominated  Manning  hb  successor  as  archbishop 
of  Westminster,  London.  He  was  consecrated  at 
the  pro-cathedral  of  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields,  June  8, 
received  the  pallium  at  Rome  on  Michaehnas  Day, 
and  was  enthroned  at  St.  Mary's  Nov.  6.  A  rigid 
disciplinarian,  he  spared  neither  himself  nor  others, 
and  worked  consistently  in  an  ultramontane  spirit 
to  advance  Roman  CathoUcism  in  Eng- 
LaboiB  for  land.    He  accordingly  opposed  New- 

his  New  man's  plan  of  founding  a  Roman 
Faith.  Catholic  hall  at  Oxford,  and,  believing 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should 
provide  education  for  its  own  members,  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  Roman  Catholic 
university  at  Kensington,  which  remained  open  only 
from  1874  to  1878.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
more  than  successful  in  the  promotion  of  parochial 
schools,  and  was  unswerving  in  his  opposition  to  all 
that  was  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  his  Church. 
He  gained  additional  prominence  in  1870  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  and 
in  1875  replied  to  Gladstone  in  hb  Vatican  Decrees 
in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance.  On  Mar.  15  of 
the  same  year  he  was  created  a  cardinal,  although 
he  did  not  receive  the  hat  until  Dec.  31,  1877,  when 
he  was  in  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  (Feb. 
7,  1878),  Manning  attended  the  conclave  and, 
although  some  of  the  Italian  cardinals  were  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  him  as  pope,  he  cast  his  ballot 
for  Cardinal  Pecci  (Leo  XIII.).  With  the  new 
pope,  however,  he  was  less  in  sympathy,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  his  chief  interests  were 
social  questions,  especially  total  abstinence,  for  the 
advancement  of  which  he  foimded  a  "  League  of 
the  Cross,"  which  in  1874  numbered  some  30,000 
members  in   London  alone.     He  was 

Philan-     likewise  extremely  active  in  the  cause 

thiopic  of  labor,  and  his  urgent  advocacy  of 
Interests,  the  claims  of  the  working  classes  drew 
upon  him  the  charge  of  socialism,  al- 
though he  rightly  denied  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
In  1889  he  assisted  in  settling  the  strike  of  the  long- 
shoremen, while  he  was  also  active  in  movements 
for  the  suppression  of  the  East  African  slave-trade 
and  Hindu  child-marriage,  in  addition  to  advoca- 
ting the  raising  of  the  minimimi  age  for  child  labor. 

Cardinal  Manning  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  his 
works  betoken  a  man  of  sincere  conviction,  earnest 
faith,  and  noble  character.  He  was  preeminently 
an  ecclesiastic  and  a  diplomat,  even  though  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  intellect  he  was  inferior  to  certain 
others  of  his  period.  His  chief  works,  written  for 
the  most  part  under  the  press  of  manifold  ecclesi- 
astical and  public  duties,  are  as  follows:  The  Unity 
of  the  Chtarch  (London,  1842);    Sermons  (4  vols., 
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1842-50);  Sermons  Preached  he/cnre  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Oxford,  1844);  The  Grounds  of  Faith 
(London,  1852);  Sermons  on  Ecdesiasiical  Subjects 
(3  vols.,  Dublin,  1863-73);  The  Temporal  Mission 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (London,  1865);  England  and 
Christendom  (1867);  Petn  privOegium  (1871);  No^ 
fumal  Education  and  Parental  Rights  (1872);  The 
Internal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1875);  The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance 
(1875);  The  InfaUihle  Church  and  the  Holy  Conir 
munion  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  (1875) ;  The  True 
Story  of  the  Vatican  Council  (1877);  Miscellanies 
(3  vols.,  1877-88);  National  Education  (1889)  ;  and 
the  posthumous  Pastimes  (1893)> 

Bibuoobapht:  Lives  have  been  written  by  £.  S.  Purcell, 
2  vols.,  London,  1895;  A.  Zimmermann,  1880;  A.  W. 
Button,  London,  1892;  J.  R.  Gasquet,  ib.  1895;  F.  de 
Preeaens^.  Paris,  1896.  Eng.  transL,  London,  1897  (re- 
viewed by  G.  Grabinski,  Uno  Studio  aul  Card.  Manning, 
Florence.  1897);  H.  M.  Hemmer.  Paris,  1898;  and  W.  P. 
Ward,  in  Ten  Personal  StudieB,  New  York,  1898.  Con- 
■ult  further:  J.  Lemire,  Le  Cardinal  Mannirtg  et  wn  ac- 
tion 9oeiale,  Paris,  1893;  Cardinal  Manning:  a  Character 
Sketch  or  Foreehxdowinga.  Being  Eztratia  from  hia  earlier 
Sermons,  ed.  H.  E.  H.  King.  London.  1895;  S.  Roamer, 
Cardinal  Manning  as  Presented  in  his  own  Letters  and 
Notes,  London,  1896;  J.  A.  Nicholson,  T?ie  Adoration  of 
Christ.  A  Vindication  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  and  Re- 
futation of  the  Heresies  taught  by  Card.  Manning  in  the 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  ed.  C.  E.  Roney-Dougal, 
London,  1897;  DNB,  xxxvi.  62-68  (the  bibliography  con- 
tains reference  to  much  incidental  matter).  A  note- 
worthy Ibt  of  magazine  literature  is  indicated  in  Richard- 
son, Encyclopaedia,  pp.  676-677. 

MAIINING,  JAMES:  Baptist  preacher  and  edu- 
cator; b.  near  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22,  1738; 
d.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  29,  1791.  He  studied 
at  Hopewell  Academy  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Prince- 
ton College  (B.A.,  1762).  After  about  a  year  of 
evangelistic  preaching  in  several  colonies,  he  was 
urged  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
to  join  them  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  Baptist  uni- 
versity. At  about  the  same  time  the  association 
voted  its  approval  of  an  effort  to  enlist  the  entire 
Baptist  body  in  an  effort  to  found  such  an  institu- 
tion in  Rhode  Island.  Manning  was  sent  to  Rhode 
Island  in  1763  to  confer  with  leading  brethren  ^d 
to  promote  the  enterprise  (see  Baptists,  II.,  2, 
§  3).  In  1764  the  legislature  granted  a  charter  in 
accordance  with  which  the  president  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  trustees  must  always  be  Baptists.,  but 
all  the  leading  denominations  of  the  colony  shall 
have  representation  on  the  board  and  members 
of  all  Evangelical  denominations  shall  be  eligible 
for  professorships,  etc.  Pending  the  raising  of 
funds  and  the  fixing  of  the  location  of  the  college, 
Manning  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at 
Warren,  R.  I.,  and  conducted  there  an  academy 
which  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  future  college. 
The  Calvinistic  Baptists  of  New  England  had  been 
so  zealous  for  absolute  independency  that  they  had 
never  united  in  associations.  In  1767  MaHning 
led  in  the  formation  of  the  Warren  Association, 
which  was  to  become  a  factor  in  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  and  in  the  promotion  of  educational 
and  missionary  work.  In  1770  he  led  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  permanent  location  of  the  college, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Providence.  He 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Providence  church, 


then  in  a  weak  and  discouraged  condition,  and  soon 
brought  it  to  great  prosperity.  The  raising  of  funds 
and  the  erection  of  college  buildings,  the  duties  of 
administration,  heavy  teaching  duties,  and  denom- 
inational leadership,  together  with  the  pastorate, 
gave  him  abundant  occupation.  He  sought  and 
secured  the  help  of  English  Baptists  in  the  equip- 
ment and  endowment  of  the  college.  His  college 
duties  were  suspended  during  the  war,  Rhode  Island 
having  been  early  captured  by  the  British  who 
turned  the  college  buildings  into  barracks.  In 
1782  the  college  was  reopened.  In  1786  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  national  convention  for 
the  framing  of  the  federal  constitution.  He  used 
his  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  Rhode  Island  and  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  where  there  was  much  opposition.  He 
was  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preacher,  master 
of  an  elegant  and  forcefiil  literary  style,  while  his 
attainments  gave  him  a  commanding  position 
among  his  contemporaries.  His  theological  views 
were  moderately  Calvinistic.         A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuographt:  R.  A.  Guild,  Life,  Times  and  Correspond- 
ence of  .  ,  .  James  Manning,  and  the  Early  Hist,  of  Brown 
University,  Boston,  1864;  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals  ef  Ois 
American  Pulpit,  vi  89-97.  New  York,  1860;  F.  Piper. 
Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  our  Church  Universal,  transl.  and 
ed.  H.  M.  MacCracken,  pp.  608-614.  Philadelphia,  1879; 
A.  H.  Newman,  in  American  Church  History  Series,  voL 
U.,  ib.  1894. 

MAIVNIX,  DANIEL:  Irish  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Charleville  (33  m.  n.n.w.  of  Cork),  County 
Cork,  Mar.  4,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers'  School,  at  St.  Colman's  College,  Fer- 
moy,  and  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth  (1882- 
1890).  Since  1891  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
latter  institution,  where  he  has  been  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  (1891-94),  professor 
of  theology  (1894r-1903),  and  president  (since  1903). 
In  1906  he  was  appointed  domestic  prelate  to  the 
pope,  and  in  1907  was  made  a  senator  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland. 

HANSEL,  HENRY  LONGUEVILLE:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Cosgrove  (33  m.  s.  of  Northamp- 
ton), Northamptonshire,  Oct.  6, 1820;  d.  in  London 
July  30, 1871.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  his  course  was  exceptionally 
brilliant;  was  ordained  deacon  (1844)  and 
priest  (1845).  After  graduation  he  tutored  pri- 
vately, meanwhile  prosecuting  studies  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages  and  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  was  appointed  reader  in  mental  and  modem 
philosophy  in  Magdalen  College  (1855);  Bampton 
lecturer  (1858);  Waynflete  professor  of  moral  and 
mental  philosophy  (1859);  "  professor  fellow  "  of 
St.  John's  (1864);  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
(1866);  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London  (1868). 

Mansel  was  eminent  both  as  an  author  and  as  a 
teacher  in  the  department  of  logic,  and  a  fruit  of 
this  side  of  his  activities  is  hb  edition  of  H.  Al- 
drich's  Artis  logiccs  rudimenta  (London,  1862).  His 
favorite  themes,  however,  were  those  of  metaphys- 
ics, but  he  passed  into  this  realm  by  the  path  of 
psychology,  a  result  of  which  was  his  Prolegomena 
logica,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Psychological  Character 
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tif  Lajicol  Processes  (1851,  2d  ed.,  1860).  In  spile 
of  bia  preference  for  metaphysics,  he  comniatided 
a  IcHner  degree  of  attention  there  than  he  had  in 
the  logical  field.  His  Melaphysia;  or  Ihe  Philosophy 
oj  Comaa>iST\et*  Phenomenal  and  Real  (Edinburgh, 
1S60)  Ls  concerned  with  psychological  problems, 
including  causality  and  ethics;  his  Philosophy 
o/  the  ConilUioimd  (London,  1866)  is  a  defense 
against  Mill  of  the  philo>>aphy  of  Hamilton)  but 
the  best  results  of  his  work  as  a  metaphysician  are 
to  be  found  in  a  prior  work,  the  Hampton  Lectures, 
The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Examimd  (Ox- 
ford, IS58),  in  which  he  sought  to  apply  Hamil- 
ton's philosophy  of  the  conditioned  to  apologetic 
uses.  Other  works,  showing  the  range  of  his  ac- 
tivity, arc;  Demons  of  the  Wind  and  Other  Poems 
(London,  1838);  Letters,  Lectures  and  Reviews  (pos- 
thumous; 1873);  and  Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First 
and  Second  Centuries,  ed.  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (1875). 
When  he  died,  he  was  at  work  on  a.  commentary 
on  Matthew  for  the  Bible  Commentary  which  he  left 
unfinished.  He  also  edited,  in  collaboration  with 
John  Veitch,  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Melaphi/sics 
and  Logic  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1S59-60},  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Lenten  Sermons  (1883),  as  well 
aa  individual  sermons  on  occasioiml  topics. 


MAHSI,  GIOVAnm  DOMENICO:  ItoUan  prel- 
ate and  scholar;  b.  at  Lucca  Feb.  16,  169'2;  d. 
there  Sept.  27,  1760.  In  1708  he  joined  the  "  Reg- 
ular Clerks  of  the  Mother  of  God,"  founded  at 
Lucca  in  1583  by  Giovanni  Leonardi,  devoted  him- 
self to  theological  leaching  and  writing,  and  be- 
came archbishop  of  Lucca  in  1765.  His  literary 
productions  ore  partly  original,  partly  new  and  re- 
vised editions  of  famous  older  works.  He  issued 
new  editions  of  Baronius'  Anm^es  together  nith 
the  continuation  of  Raynaldus  and  the  criticiems 
of  Pagi  (38  vols,,  Lucca,  1738-56),  of  Natalis  and 
Graveson's  Hietoria  ecdesiastica,  of  Reiffenstuel's 
and  later  of  Laynmnn's  Theolagia  moralCs,  of  the 
Vetus  et  nova  ecclcsia  disciplina  of  Thomasain, 
and  a  number  of  others.  He  began  his  original 
work  with  a  treatise  on  reserved  cases  in  1724;  and 
his  Epitome  doctrina  moralis  et  canonica  (Venice, 
1770),  taken  from  the  works  of  Benedict  XIV.,  has 
been  often  reprinted.  But  his  most  celebrated 
works  were  concerned  with  the  councils  of  the 
Church.  In  1746  he  published  a  chronological  in~ 
veatigntion  of  the  councils  of  Sirmium  and  Sardica, 
and  not  long  afterward  began  his  renowned  ,Sanr- 
iorum  concitiorum  et  decrelorum  eoliretio  rwHt  (6 
vols.,  Lucca,  1748-52),  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  collection  of  Labbe,  Cossart,  and  Coleti.  It 
contains  320  papnl  briefs,  the  acts  of  200  counciLs 
previously  omitted,  and  notes  on  3SD  councils  whose 
acts  are  lost.  At  the  request  of  the  Venetian  pub- 
lisher Zatta,  he  undertook  to  reduce  to  unity  and 
further  supplement  and  annotate  the  labors  of  his 
predecessors;  and  the  Sacrorum  conriliarum  nora 
el  amplissima  colleclio  was  the  result.  He  delivered 
the  complete  manuscript  to  the  printer  in  1765; 
thirty-one  folio  volumes  appeared  tip  to  1798,  when 
its  publication  ceased  with  the  Council  of  Florence 


( 1430).  Beginning  in  1900,  a  facsimile  of  the  earlier 
part  lus  been  coming  out  in  Paris,  which  is  intended 
to  bring  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  forty-five  volumes.  (G.  LAtTBUAUNt.) 
BiBUoaHATKr;  The  bioBtspliy  by  his  nsmdaie  FrBnnewhLoj 
in  in  vol  xix.  of  M&DHi'B  eallActian  of  coimeiLi;    tbat  by 

medial  bI  in/ima  iHaiis.  i.,  pp.  xL.-xiK.,  FlorenDei,  1858.  Ccin- 
■ult  bIbu:  a.  Zitta,  Commeulariiui  de  vila  tl  icnptii  J.  D. 
Maitti.  Voniw,  1772;  Lichtenbciiccr,  ESR.  viiL  034-635; 
KL,  viiL  e28-tt-.'7. 

MAHT,  RICHARD;  Church  ot  Ireland;  b.  at 
.Southampton  Keb.  12,  1776;  d.  at  Ballymoney 
(12  m.  n.n.w.  of  Belfast),  Ireland,  Nov.  2,  184S. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1797;  M.A.,  1801).  Ordained 
deacon  in  1302  and  priest  in  1803,  he  was  curate  of 
Buriton,  Hampshire  (1804-08);  Crawley,  Hamp- 
shire (1808-09);  and  Southampton  (1809-10); 
vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex  (1810-13);  and 
rector  of  St.  Botolph.  London  (1815-20);  and  East 
Horsiey,  Surrey  (1818-20).  He  was  Bumpton  lec- 
turer in  1811  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  from  1813  to  1815.  In  Apr., 
1820,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Killaloe  and 
Kilfcnora  and  in  Mar.,  1S23,  he  was  translated  to 
Down  and  Connor,  to  which  Dromore  was  added 
in  1842.  Mant  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  both 
in  prose  and  verse;  of  his  works  the  most  important 
are:  Sermons  Jor  Parochial  and  Domestic  ('se(3vols., 
Oxford,  1813);  his  annotated  Bible,  in  collabora- 
t  ion  with  George  D'Oyly  (3  voU.,  Oxford.  1814;  sec 
Bibles,  Annotatbd,  II.,  {  0);  Sermons  Preached 
be/ore  the  University  of  Oxford  (1816);  The  Book  of 
Psalms  in  a  Metrical  Version  (1824);  The  Gospel 
Miracles,  in  a  Series  o/  Poelital  Sketches  (London, 
1832);  The  British  Months,  a  Poem  [IS35);  Ancient 
Hymns/rom  the  Roman  Breviary  (1837);  and  History 
of  the  Church  o/  Ireland,  from  the  Reformation  (2 
vols.,  1840).  Of  Mant's  nimierous  hymns  may  be 
mentioned:  "  For  all  thy  saints,  O  God  "  and 
"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  my  soul  inspire]  " 

BiBuoonAFiiT;  Memoin  were  wrilten  by  W.  B.  Mant.  (be 
bitbop's  san.  London,  1857.  aticl  by  R  Berene.  ib.  IMS. 
CoaBiUt  further:  DA'S,  xxxvx  96-08:  6.  W.  Duffiel.l, 
KnoliA  Hyrnm.  pp.  153.  183.  231.  342.  488,  New  Vark, 
188«:  Julian.  Hymnotagy.  pp.  713-714. 

D  Insignia, 


MANTON,  TBOHAS:  English  nonconformist; 
baptized  at  Lydiard  St.  Lawrence  (IK  m.  s.w.  of 
Bristol),  Somersetshire,  Mar.  31,  1620;  d.  in  Lon- 
don Oct.  18,  1677.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  (B.A.,  1639;  B.D.,  1654; 
D.D.,  1660),  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1G40.  He 
settled  at  Stoke  Newington,  London,  in  1644  or 
1645,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  1656.  He  was  one  of  the  three  scribes  to 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  during  the  com- 
monwealth preached  many  limes  before  parlia- 
ment. Despite  his  close  relations  with  the  com- 
monwealth, he  favored  the  restoration  and  was 
mode  in  1660  one  of  the  twelve  chaplains  to  the 
king,  though  he  never  performed  the  duties  or  re- 
ceived the  emoluments  of  Ihe  office.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  but 
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declined  to  subscribe.  In  1662  he  left  St.  Paul's 
and  held  meetings  at  first  in  his  own  house,  and,  as 
the  attendance  increased,  elsewhere;  these  meet- 
ings were  ignored  till  1670,  when  Manton  was 
arrested  and  kept  in  prison  for  six  months.  In 
1672  he  became  one  of  the  first  six  preachers  for 
the  merchants  and  citizens  of  London  in  Pinners' 
Hall.  Manton  was  exceedingly  attractive  in  the 
pulpit,  pacific  in  spirit,  and  a  man  without  enemies. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  James  (London,  1651 
and  often;  latest  issue,  1844),  on  Jude  (165S),  and 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1684);  many  of  his  sermons 
were  printed  separately,  while  collections,  with 
memoirs,  etc.,  were  made  by  W.  Bates  (5  vols., 
1678-1701)  and  by  R.  Baxter  (1  vol.,  1679;  re- 
printed, Achill,  1842),  and  individual  sermons  figure 
in  sermon  anthologies. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Harris,  Some  Memoira  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  T.  Manton,  London,  1725;  R.  Baxter,  Chris- 
tian Biography,  pp.  199-226.  ib.  1768;  Walter  Wilson, 
Hiat.  of  Diaaenting  Churches,  iii.  545-566,  ib.  1810;  W.  A. 
Shaw,  Hist,  of  the  English  Church  .  .  .  1640-1660,  vol.  ii. 
passim,  ib.  1900;   DNB,  xxxvi.  101-104. 

MANUEL,  NIKLAUS:  One  of  the  notable 
personalities  at  the  closing  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; b.  at  Bern  1484;  d.  there  Apr.  30,  1530. 
Until  1522  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  art.  At  the  same  time  he  figured  as  a  satirical 
poet  and  as  such  helped  very  successfully  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  especially  in  Bern.  In  1512  he 
was  elected  into  the  great  council  of  Bern,  and  in 
1523  was  appointed  prefect  in  Erlach.  After  the 
disputation  of  Baden  in  1526  the  Reformation  in 
Bern  made  rapid  progress.  Ilaller  abolished  the  mass 
and,  after  six  gilds  of  the  town  had  joined  his  cause, 
received  Guillaume  Farel  and  Franz  Kolb  (qq.v.)  as 
assistant  preachers.  In  1528  at  the  Disputation  of 
Bern  (see  Bern,  Disputation  of)  Manuel  took  an 
active  part.  Shortly  afterward  he  entered  the  small 
council  of  Bern.  After  that  he  was  almost  entirely 
alienated  from  art,  and  the  poet  gave  way  to  the 
statesman.  Manuel  now  became  an  enthusiastic 
itinerant.  Between  1528  and  1530  he  advocated  in 
more  than  thirty  assemblies  and  conferences  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Bern,  and  gathered 
new  friends  for  the  new  teaching.  His  consider- 
ateness  and  kindness  made  him  appreciated  every- 
where. In  May,  1528,  he  became  member  of  the 
board  which  occupied  itself  with  the  organization 
of  the  new  church,  superintended  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  congregation,  and  settled  matrimonial 
disputes.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Manuel 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Venner  of  Gerbern,  act- 
ing as  judge  and  taking  part  in  the  government  of 
the  state.  While  he  has  a  place  in  the  history  of 
German  painting,  popular  poetry,  drama  and  satire, 
and  was  influential  in  the  political  development  of 
his  native  city  of  Bern,  most  significant  was  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  religious  change  of  his  time.  As 
among  the  powerful  men  in  Germany  Hutten  was 
the  most  ingenuous  ally  of  Luther,  so  Manuel  was  the 
mast  popular  ally  of  Zwingli  in  German  Switzerland. 
Fight  against  Rome  w^as  the  watchword  of  the  day, 
and  Manuel  served  this  fight  by  the  satire  of  his 
brush,  pen,  and  spoken  word,  and  he  became  the 
spiritual  father  and  champion  of  the  Reformation  in 


Bern.  He  acquired  his  greatest  fame  and  exercised 
his  chief  influence  as  a  poet  in  the  service  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Satire  and  polemics  form  the  core  and 
essence  of  his  poetical  productions.  His  two  mo- 
ralities— VomPapst  und  seiner  Priesterherrschaft  and 
Von  Papsts  und  Chrisii  Gegensalz — performed  at 
Bern  in  1522,  completely  destroyed  there  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  induced  the 
council  of  Bern  to  allow  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  Thus  Berchthold  Haller  (q.v.)  had  free 
scope  for  the  development  of  his  reformatory  work. 
No  less  effect  had  his  satires — Ablaaskrdmer  (1526) 
w^hich  belongs  to  the  best  satirical  productions  of 
the  Reformation;  Ecka  und  Fabers  Baden/ahrt 
(1527),  a  satire  on  the  disputation  of  Baden  and 
especially  directed  against  Dr.  Eck;  Krankheit 
(1528);  Klagred  der  armen  Gotzen  (1528);  EUli 
Tragdenknaben  und  Uly  Recheman  (1530),  a  merry 
carnival  play.  (F.  LiSTf.) 

Biblioobapht:  Biographies  are  by  S.  Scheurer,  in  Bemer- 
ischen  Mausoleum,  1742;  K.  von  Graneisen,  Stuttgart, 
1837  (against  this  Rettig  wrote  his  U^>er  ein  Wandgemiilde 
von  Niklaua  Manuel,  Bern,  1862);  J.  B&chtold,  Frauen- 
feld,  1878  (a  masterpiece);  B.  HAndcke,  ib.  1889.  Fur- 
ther literature  of  minor  interest  b  given  in  Hauck-Herzog, 
RE,  xii  241. 

MAON,  MAONITES:  A  place  and  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testftment.  The  place-name  oc- 
curs in  Josh.  XV.  55  (see  Judea),  and  there  is  men- 
tion in  Judges  x.  12  of  a  people  called  Maonites. 
Modem  critics,  following  the  lead  suggested  by  the 
best  Septuagint  readings,  correct  this  to  Midianites 
(cf.  the  commentaries  on  Judges  of  Moore,  Budde 
and  Nowack).  Traces  of  a  place  or  territory  of  the 
name  "  Maon  "  are  found  in  the  Meunim  (Mehunim) 
of  I  Chron.  iv.  41  (Hebr.  and  R.  V.);  II  Chron.  xx.  1 
(R.  V.  margin),  xxvi.  7.  In  these  passages  the 
Meunim  appear  in  company  with  nomads,  for  the 
most  part,  and  are  located  in  mount  Seir.  The 
data  used  by  the  chronicler,  therefore,  implied  the 
existence  of  a  stock  of  Meunim  who  about  860-700 
B.C.  came  from  the  south  and  assailed  Judah.  This 
agrees  with  the  fact  of  a  modem  site  named  Ma'an, 
fifteen  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Petra.  In  case 
this  is  correct,  it  might  be  that  the  Meunim  of  Ezra 
ii.  50  and  Neh.  vii.  52  were  the  descendants  of  some 
of  these  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  the  cam- 
paigns noted  by  the  chronicler  and  had  been  assigned 
to  service  in  the  temple  (cf.  Ezek.  xliv.7).  The  fact 
that  the  Meunim  are  represented  as  parties  to  an 
alliance  with  important  peoples  like  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  suggests  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  early  Arabic  stock  of  the  Minseans, 
whose  sway  was  overthrown  by  the  Sabians  (see 
Arabia).  Winckler  and  Hommel  connect  the  Minse- 
ans  with  the  North  Arabian  Mu^ri  (see  Assyria, 
VI.,  2,  §  1).  (H.  Guthe.) 

Biblioobapht:  £.  Glaaer,  Skitze  der  Geachichte  und  Oeo- 
graphie  Arabiens,  ii  14-15,  21  sqq..  450-151.  Berlin.  IgQO. 
and  cf.  another  view  by  Sprenger.  in  ZDMG,  xliv.  505 
sqq.;  F.  Hommel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Traditions  as  Illus- 
trated by  the  Monumerds,  pp.  251,  272.  Ix)ndon.  1897; 
idem,  AufsOize  ujtd  AUuindlungen,  iii.  273  sqq..  Munich. 
1892;  F.  Buhl.  Geachichte  der  Edomiter,  pp.  40  sqq.,  Leip- 
sic.  1893;  Winckler,  in  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  140  aqq.; 
DB,  iii  240;   EB,  iii.  2934-35. 

MAORL    See  New  Zealand. 
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HAPPA:  The  linen  cloth  with  which  the  com- 
munion-table, and  afterward  the  altar,  was  cov- 
ered.    See  Altab,  III.,  1,  a,  J  2. 

HARAIS,  JOEAHNES  ISAK:  Dutch  Reformed; 
b.  at  Capetown,  South  Africa,  Aug.  23,  1848.  Ho 
was  educated  at  South  African  College,  Capetown 
(B.A.,  Board  of  Examiners,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
[now  Univeraity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope],  1867), 
the  Dutch  Reformed  theological  Beminary,  Stellen- 
bosch  (from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1870),  and 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht  (1871- 
1873).  From  1873  to  1877  he  was  minister  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  at  Hanover,  Cape  Colony, 
and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  professor  of 
Bpologetics  and  speculative  philosophy  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Stellenbosch.  He  has  likewise 
been  president  of  the  council  of  Victoria  College, 
8tellenbo9ch,  since  1883,  and  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
there  since  1890,  while  since  1884  he  has  also  been 
B  member  of  the  council  of  the  University  of  the 
Gape  uf  Good  Hope. 

HARAK,  mS"rah',  PBUDEIIT:  French  Benedic- 
tine; b,  at  Suzanne  (40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Reinvj)  Oct,  14, 
X683;  d.  in  Paris  Apr.  2,  1762.  In  his  twentieth  year 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  is  mainly  a  record  of  schol- 
arly activities.  In  1734,  on  account  of  his  agita- 
tion against  the  constitution  Unigenitut,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Prfis, 
but  returned  to  Paris  a  few  years  later.  Evidence 
of  his  profound  knowledge  of  dogmatics  and  eccle- 
siastical history  is  found  not  only  in  his  original 
works  but  also  in  his  exhaustive  introductions  to 
critical  editiona  of  the  Fathers.  He  completed 
three  such  editions  after  the  death  of  their  first  pro- 
jectors—Cyril of  Jerusalem,  begun  by  Toutt^e 
(Paris,  1720);  Cyprian,  begun  by  Baiiue  (1726).  an 
edition  which  was  the  standard  until  the  Bpi>ear- 
ance  of  Hartel's  text  (Vienna,  1888-71);  and  Basil, 
begun  by  Gamier  (1730).  His  most  important 
work,  however,  was  his  edition  of  Justin,  Tatian, 
Alhenagoras.  Theophilus,  and  Hermas  (1742). 
His  original  works,  anonymous  like  his  editions,  in- 
clude a  Diiaertalion  sur  lea  stmiariem  (Paris,  1722), 
written  in  defense  of  Toutt^'s  introduction  to 
Cyril;  Diuinitas  Domini  noatri  Jeau  Chritli  mani- 
Jesla  in  seripturia  el  traditione  (1742);  La  Diviniti 
d«  Jfaua-Chrixt  prouvie  contre  lea  htrftiquea  ei  lea 
dtiaUf  (3  vols.,  1751);  La  Doctrine  de  I'icrUure  d  dfa 
pirea  aw  lea  guiriaons  miraaileusea  (1754);  and  Lra 
Grandeura  de  J(au»-Chriat  avec  la  df/enae  de  »a  di- 
viniti  (1756).  (G.  LAUBUANNf.) 

Bislioohaprt:    D.  Tsnin.  Hitt.  UUirain  da  la  wngrfaalion 
dn  Sainl-Maiir.  pp.  741-74B,  Bruasela,  1770. 

HARAKOS;  A  name  given  the  "  New  Christians  " 
of  Spain  from  the  tact  that  they  included  Moors. 
See  Spain. 

MARBACH,  mOr'baH.  JOHAHH:  German  Reform- 
er; b.atLindau,  Bavaria,  Apr.  14, 1521;  d.  at  Htras- 
burg  Mar.  17,  1581.  He  began  his  studies  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1 536,and  three  years  later  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Luther  and 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1543.  After  holding 
temporary  positions  at  Jena  and  Isny,  in  1645  he 


accepted  a  call  to  Strasburg,  which  was  to  be  the 
Geld  of  his  lifelong  labor.  Here,  from  1545  to  1558, 
he  wa.s  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas;  canon 
at  St.  Thomas'  from  1546;  professor  from  1549,  and 
from  l!iS'2  president  of  the  Church  Convocation. 
In  1551  he  was  on  envoy  from  Strasburg  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Until  Butler's  departure  for 
England  (1540)  Marbacb  was  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  with  the  recognized  head  of  the  Strasburg 
Church,  and  remained  a  regular  correspondent  until 
Butior'H  death  (1551).  By  degrees,  however,  Mut- 
bach  developed  a  tendency  toward  a  more  exclusive 
Luthemnism  than  that  represented  by  the  Stras- 
burg Reformers.  In  the  violent  opposition  to  the 
Swiss,  Calvinistic,  and  Unionistic  elements  in  Stras- 
burg, Marbach  was  leader.  The  result  of  this  con- 
flict was  the  "  Lutheranizing  "  of  Strasburg,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  Strasburg  Kircheruirdnvng  of  1598, 
principally  Marbach's  work. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Slra.sbu:^  (15.38-^1),  Cal- 
vin had  founded  and  served  a  congregation  of 
French  refugees,  which  to  the  younger  generation 
of  Strasburg  theologians  appeared  more  and  more 
like  a  foreign  body  in  the  local  church.  From  1553 
complaints  began  to  be  urged  against  the  pastor  of 
the  French  congregation.  Gamier,  because  he  did 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Strasburg  church  on 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Ha  was  obliged  to  leave  Slra»- 
burg  in  1555.  In  the  same  year,  Peter  Martyr,  a 
teacher  at  the  High  School,  betook  himself  to 
Zurich  to  escape  making  stricter  declarations  on  the 
same  subject.  The  last  prominent  advocate  of  a 
Unionistic-Calvinistic  theology  at  Strasburg  was 
Jerome  Zanchi  (151<^-90),  a  teaclier  in  the  High 
School,  and  member  of  the  French  congregation. 
When  in  1560  Marbach  reprinted  at  Strasburg  the 
treatise  of  the  ardent  Lutheran  Tiiemann  Hesshusen, 
De  prwaenlia  corporia  Chjisti  in  «fno  Domini  with 
the  author's  vehement  preface  aguinst  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  III.  and  the  Palatine  theolo- 
gians in  Strasburg,  oi)en  strife  broke  out  between 
Zanchi  and  Marbach.  The  main  points  of  conten- 
tion were  the  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist,  of  Ubi- 
quity (q.v,),  just  then  coming  into  prominence,  and 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  elect  and  predestination. 
This  controversy  gave  occasion  for  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  predestination  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  theologians,  Marbach  advo- 
cated his  own  standpoint  in  his  three  principal  wri- 
tings; ChrisUicher  und  wahrha/li^er  Unttrrichi  von 
den  Worten  der  EinseUung  dee  heiligen  Abendmahla 
(1565);  Chriatiicher  UnUmcht  und  wahrha/tige  Er- 
veifung,  daaa  Jeatta  Chrislua  dnrch  die  penonliche 
VeTeiniq\tT\g  der  giitttichen  und  menachlichen  Nahiren 
in  aUe  gdttliche  Iletrlichkcit  erhaben  und  versetat  sei 
(1567);  Antwort  und  griindlkhe  WiderUgung  der 
vermeiTlUn  Troatachrifl  Toaaani,  in  der  er  den  Zwing- 
lischen  Sakramentaachumrm  avfa  time  die  Bahn 
bringl  (1579). 

Amid  all  these  conflicts  Marbach's  course  was  de- 
termined not  by  vainglory  nor  personal  malevolence, 
but  by  a  sincere  love  of  purity  in  doctrine  and  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  order,  as  he  conceived 
them.  His  standpoint  in  the  question  an  to  creed 
subscription  was  always  that  in  accepting  the  "  Wii- 
tenhets  Concord  "  (1S36J  Strasburg  acceded  to  the 
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Lutheran  Confession;  and  he  understood  this  con- 
fession just  as  the  later  Lutheran  theologians  gen- 
erally understood  it.  The  sole  canon  which  he 
applied  in  theological  controversies  was  pure  Luther- 
anism.  From  this  doctrinal  position  he  combated 
not  only  the  Calvinists  but  the  Schwenkfeldians  and 
Anabaptists,  who  were  still  active  at  Strasburg; 
while,  on  the  same  platform,  he  accomplished  the 
Introduction  of  the  Lutheran  catechism  at  Strasburg 
(1554),  and  strove  for  the  use  of  uniform  hymn- 
books  and  a  conmion  liturgy,  though  not  with  im- 
mediate success.  He  instituted  private  confession 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  kept  up  there 
the  rite  of  confirmation  when  it  began  to  fall  into 
disuse  in  other  Strasburg  churches.  In  the  interest 
of  a  "  uniform  doctrine  and  confession,''  Marbach 
also  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.),  as  is 
shown  by  his  correspondence  from  1567  with  Jacob 
Andre&  and  Martin  Chenmitz.  Moreover,  he  pre- 
vailed with  the  Strasburg  theologians  to  sign  the 
Zerbst  Formula  (1571),  while  the  official  accept- 
ance of  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  opposed  by 
the  town  council.  In  the  Palatinate  he  assisted 
Elector  Ludwig,  in  1576,  to  restore  Lutheranism 
after  the  death  of  Frederick  III.  He  was  likewise 
eminently  active  (1564-78)  in  ZweibrUcken  (see 
WoLFOANQ,  Count  Palatine).  This  lean,  stirring, 
industrious  Uttle  man  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
sincere  piety,  which  did  not  exclude  personal 
irritability,  petty  intrigues,  and  doubtful  methods 
in  the  heat  of  conflict.  Against  the  Jesuits  and  the 
superstitions  favored  by  them  he  published  a 
vigorous  treatise.  Von  Mirakeln  und  Wunderzeichen 
(1571).  Paul  GrCnberq. 

Bibliographt:  Sources  are  Marbach's  own  writings;  Die 
StroMburger  KxrcKenordnung  at  1508;  the  Chriatlu^ 
Leichpredigt,  Strasburg,  1612;  G.  Obreoht,  Patriotuche 
Gedenkrede,  ib.  1659;  J.  Fecht,  HiMt.  ecel.  aceciUi  xvi.,  aup- 
pUmentum,  Durlach.  1683.  Consult:  W.  T.  Rdhrich, 
GeachictUe  der  Reformation  im  EUaae,  vol.  iii.,  Strasburg, 
1832;  various  essays  in  W.  Homing,  Beitrdge  zur  Kir- 
ehengeaehichte  dee  Elaaasea,  ib.  1881-93;  W.  Homing.  Dr. 
Johann  Marhcuh,  Beitr&ge  zu  deeeen  Lebenebild,  ib.  1887; 
idem,  Handbuch  der  GeachichU  der  evangeliach-lutheriadien 
Kirche  in  Straaaburg,  ib.  1903;  F.  Hubert,  Die  Straaaburger 
liturffiachen  Ordnungen  im  ZeitaUer  der  Reformation,  Gdt- 
tingen,  1900;  J.  M.  Reu,  QneUen  zur  Geadiichte  dea  kireh- 
lichen  UnterriehU  .  .  .  1630-1600,  i.  1,  pp.  141-164, 
GQtersloh.  1904;  T.  Gerold.  GeachichU  der  Kirche  St, 
Niklaua  in  Straa^urg,  Strasburg,  1904. 

MARBECK,  PILGRAM:  Anabaptist  leader  and 
author;  b.  at  Rattenberg  (23  m.  e.n.e.  of  Innsbruck) 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  in  or 
near  Augsburg  c.  1547.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  commimion,  but  left  it  in  early 
manhood  and  about  1522-23  became  a  "  promulga- 
tor of  the  Wittenberg  Gospel."  But  he  found  that 
**  where  God's  word  was  preached  in  the  Lutheran 
way  a  fleshly  freedom  followed  in  its  trail "  and 
soon  became  dissatisfied  with  Lutheranism.  About 
1525-26  he  "  accepted  baptism  as  a  witness  of  the 
obedience  of  faith,  having  regard  in  this  solely  to 
God's  word  and  command  ''  (his  own  account  in 
his  disputation  with  Butzer) .  He  became  an  expert 
engineer  and  in  1525  was  appointed  by  the  Austrian 
government  to  a  responsible  position  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mines  of  that  region.  Early  in  1528 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested  and  punished  as 


an  Anabaptist  and  made  his  way  to  Augsburg, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  toleration  and  employment 
(J.  Walch,  Decas  fabularum  humani  generis,  Augs- 
buig,  1606).  But  persecution  had  aheady  begun 
in  Augsburg  and  in  October  he  went  to  Strasburg, 
where  his  engineering  skill  was  called  into  use.  At 
this  time  Strasburg  contained  a  greater  nimiber 
and  a  greater  variety  of  Anabaptist  leaders  than 
any  other  city.  Marbeck's  force  of  character,  at- 
tractive personality,  intellectual  vigor,  blameless 
Christian  walk,  Uterary  skill,  and  generosity  brought 
him  marked  consideration  among  his  fellow  believers 
and  at  first  won  the  highest  praise  from  the  leading 
Evangelical  pastors,  Butzer,  Capito,  Zell,  and 
Blaurer.  He  gained  the  friendship  of  Margaretha 
Blaurer  (q.v.)  to  such  an  extent  that  she  protected 
him  as  far  as  she  was  able  from  persecuting  meas- 
ures when  Butzer  turned  against  him  and  rebuked 
Butzer  for  his  intolerance.  Profoundly  convinced 
of  the  evil  of  infant  baptism,  he  was  zealous  in  his 
efforts  to  win  not  only  the  masses  but  the  preach- 
ers to  antipedobaptist  views.  The  publication  of 
two  books  in  support  of  his  position  led  to  his  im- 
prisonment (October,  1531);  but  because  of  his 
engineering  skill  he  was  Uberated  without  promis- 
ing to  desist.  On  Dec.  9,  at  his  own  request,  he 
engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Butzer,  the  record  of 
which  has  been  preserved.  In  twenty-eight  arti- 
cles he  defended  the  antipedobaptist  position  with 
a  logical  acumen  rarely  excelled.  But  the  council 
decreed  his  banishment  and  after  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  Anabaptists  he  departed  for  Ulm  and  soon 
settled  again  in  Augsburg.  Until  his  death  he  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  antipedobaptist  congrega- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg. 
In  1542  he  published  an  exposition  of  his  views  on 
baptism,  sin,  hereditary  sin,  divine  worship,  magis- 
tracy, and  the  Lord's  Supper  {Vermahnung  auch  ganz 
klarer  grundlicher  und  unwidersprechlicher  Bericht  zu 
wahrer  ChrisUicher  ewig  beatandiger  Bruder-Vereini— 
gung).  This  brought  him  into  controversy  with 
Schwenckfeld  and  his  followers.      A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibliography:  J.  Loserth,  Zioei  biographiache  Skizun  aua 
der  Wiedert&ufer  in  Tirol,  Innsbruck,  1895;  T.  W.  ROh- 
rich,  ZHT,  1860;  C.  A.  Cornelius,  GeachichU  dea  mUn^ 
ateriachen  Aufruhra,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1860;  J.  W.  Baum, 
CapiU  und  Bucer,  Elberfeld,  1860;  L.  Keller.  Bin  Apoatd 
der  Wiedert&ufer,  Leipsic.  1882;  C.  Gerbert,  GeachichU  der 
Straaaburger  Sectenbewegung  tur  Zeit  der  R^ormation, 
Strasburg,  1889;  A.  H.  Newman,  Hiat.  of  AnH^Pedo- 
baptiam,  pp.  249-253.  Philadelphia.  1897.  Sidelights  are 
cast  by  the  writings  and  letters  of  the  contemix>rary  re- 
ligious leaders,  Buoer,  Capito,  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  othna. 

MARBURG  BIBLE.    See  Bibles,  Annotated, 
I.,  §  3. 

MARBURG,   CONFERENCE   OF:    A   gathering 
of  Protestant  theologians  at  Marburg  Oct.   2-4, 
1529.    The  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
already  assumed  considerable  dimensions,  when  in 
the  summer  of  1526  the  Diet  of  Speyer  convened; 
therefore  the  Protestants  took  pains 
Preliminaxy  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  order  to 
Negotia-    present  a  united  front  to  their  oppo- 
tions.      nents.    The  efforts  at  harmony  origi- 
nated among  the  Strasbuig  theologians, 
but  were  frustrated   by  Luther's  firm  adherence 
to  his  convictions.    An  attempt  of  Butzer  in  the 
summer  of  1526  to  influence  Luther  through  Justus 
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Jonas  was  also  without  result.  Jonas  first  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  by  a  personal  meeting  of  the 
leaders  a  remedy  might  be  found;  but  it  was  Jo- 
hann  Haner,  former  preacher  of  the  cathedral  in 
WUrzburg,  who  approached  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  with  the  proposal  of  a  conference.  Ulrich  of 
WUrttemberg  used  his  influence  upon  the  young 
prince  for  the  same  purpose.  From  the  beginning 
political  machinations  were  a  factor  in  the  efforts 
at  harmony.  In  Feb.,  1528,  Duke  Ulrich  invited 
(Ecolampadius  and  Butzer  to  the  court  of  the  land- 
grave at  Marburg,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning the  support  of  Philip  for  the  South  Germans. 
Philip,  however,  was  very  anxious  to  bring  together 
Lutli^r  and  (Ecolampadius,  and  the  development 
of  affairs  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer  about  1529  niade  it 
necessary  to  strive  for  agreement.  The  Strasburg 
theologians  presented  at  Speyer  a  formula  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  so  skilfully  concealed  the  op- 
position of  the  contending  parties  as  to  offer  a  basis 
for  a  temporary  alliance  between  Saxony,  Hesse,  Nu- 
remberg, Strasburg,  and  Ulm  on  Apr.  22, 1529.  The 
leading  authorities,  however,  saw  that  these  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  would  lead  to  a  result  only  in  case 
of  a  real  agreement  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
landgrave  therefore  invited  Zwingli  on  the  same 
day  to  a  religious  conference,  and  Zwingli  declared 
his  willingness  to  attend.  The  theologians  of  Wit- 
tenberg took  a  different  attitude.  Melanchthon 
was  evidently  offended  by  the  political  nature  of 
the  proposed  alliance,  and  Luther  dissuaded  the 
elector  from  giving  his  consent  because  "  no  im- 
provement was  to  be  hoped  for  among  the  princi- 
pal opponents  "  (Zwingli),  even  if  the  members  of 
the  conference  should  come  to  an  agreement.  After 
June  10  the  theologians  of  Wittenberg  received  a 
formal  invitation  from  Philip  to  meet  at  Marbuig. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  elector,  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon gave  their  final  consent  on  July  8,  but 
unwillingly  and  with  no  hope  of  good  results.  The 
landgrave,  however,  persevered,  and  Zwingli  was 
full  of  zeal,  both  aiming  at  a  great  political  alliance 
of  all  Evangelical  states.  Neither  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  nor  the  elector  knew  of  the  political  ior 
tentions  of  the  landgrave. 

On  Sept.  27,  1529,  Zwingli  and  Uhich  Funk  from 
Zurich,  (Ecolampadius  and  Rudolph  Frey  from 
Basel,  Butzer,  Hedio,  and  Jacob  Sturm  from  Stras- 
burg arrived  at  Marbuig.  Even  before  the  arrival 
of  Luther,  Zwingli  had  come  to  an 
The  imderstanding  with  the  landgrave  on 
Conference,  political  questions;  but  in  order  to 
make  it  effective,  it  was  necessary  to 
reconcile  Luther.  He  arrived  at  Marburg  on  Sept. 
30,  with  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Cruciger,  Veit  Diet- 
rich and  Georg  ROrer  from  Wittenberg,  Myconius 
from  Gotha,  Menius  and  Eberhard  von  der  Thann 
from  Eisenach.  Duke  Ulrich  of  WQrttemberg  ar- 
rived the  same  night.  The  colloquy  began  on  Oct. 
2,  after  the  arrival  of  the  South  German  Lutherans 
Osiander,  Brenz,  and  Stephan  Agricola.  Although 
a  great  crowd  had  gathered  at  Marbuig,  only  fifty 
to  sixty  persons  were  admitted.  At  the  beginning 
it  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per should  be  the  primary  point  of  discussion. 
Luther  adhered  to  the  plain  and  simple  words  of 


(Christ,  "  This  w  my  body,"  which  he  wrote  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  on  the  table,  rejecting  any  metaphor- 
ical interpretation.  (Ecolampadius,  who  replied 
first,  started  from  John  vi.  and  then  pointed  to  the 
existence  of  numerous  metaphors  in  Holy  Scripture, 
which  Luther,  of  course,  did  not  deny.  What  he 
demanded,  however,  was  justification  for  the  as- 
sumption of  a  metaphor  in  the  passage  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  where  the  text  is  clear  without  it.  He  also 
declared  that  he  in  no  way  rejected  the  spiritual 
eating,  as  mentioned  in  John  vi.  53;  he  even  re- 
garded it  as  necessary,  but  from  this,  he  said,  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  bodily  eating  instituted  and 
commanded  by  Christ  was  of  no  use  or  unneces- 
sary. This  was  the  point  on  which  the  controversy 
hinged — whether  beside  spiritual  eating  which  both 
parties  equally  emphasized,  bodily  eating  was  also 
necessary.  A  further  point  of  debate  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
Zwingli  rejected  on  the  basis  of  Rom.  viii.  3;  Phil, 
ii.  7;  Heb.  ii.  7.  The  characteristic  difference  in 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Zwingli  and  Luther 
showed  itself  in  their  estimate  of  reason.  Luther 
conceded  to  it  no  right  of  decision  in  questions  of 
faith,  while  Zwingli  replied  that  God  would  not  pro- 
pose to  us  for  our  belief  anything  inconceivable.  At 
the  end  of  the  debate  nothing  had  been  accom- 
plished. Then  Butzer,  as  chief  representative  of  the 
Strasburg  theologians,  stated  their  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  original  sin,  baptism,  etc.,  and  asked  Luther 
for  a  testimony  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  Luther  did  not 
comply  with  his  request.  *  *  Our  spirit  and  your  spirit 
do  not  agree,"  he  said;  for  the  same  spirit  could  not, 
in  his  opinion,  dwell  in  people  who  simply  believed 
the  word  of  C^irist  and  those  who  vehemently  com- 
bated it  and  gave  it  the  lie.  Therefore  he  wished  to 
leave  his  opponents  to  the  judgment  of  God;  they 
might  teach  as  they  thought  it  justifiable  before  God. 
Thus  the  official  negotiations  were  ended,  but 
still  the  landgrave  hoped  to  succeed  by  personal 
influence  in  his  efforts  at  union.  Luther  now  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the 

most  important  points  of  doctrine  on 

Articlet  of  which  an  agreement  was  possible.  Thus 

Marburg,    originated    on    Oct.    4   the   so-called 

"  Articles  of  Marbuig."  Fourteen 
theses  testified  to  agreement  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ,  faith  and  justification, 
the  Word  of  God,  baptism,  good  works,  confession, 
secular  authority,  tradition  or  human  order,  and 
infant  baptism.  The  fifteenth  article,  on  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  confesses  as 
uniform  doctrine  the  necessity  of  partaking  of  it 
in  both  kinds  and  rejection  of  the  mass,  and  also 
that  the  spiritual  eating  of  the  body  and  blood  is 
principally  necessary  for  every  Christian.  As  to 
the  disputed  point  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christian 
charity  should  be  shown  toward  each  other.  The 
document  was  signed  in  three  copies  by  the  ten 
official  participants  in  the  colloquy,  Luther,  Jonas, 
Melanchthon,  Osiander,  Agricola,  Brenz,  (Ecolam- 
padius, Butzer,  Hedio,  and  Zwingli.  By  signing 
the  articles,  Zwingli  had  evidently  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  concession  in  the  interest  of  his  great 
plans.  Not  entirely  without  reason,  Melanchthon 
thought  that  the  Swiss  had  '*  followed  Luther's 
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opinion."  As  the  Wittenberg  circle  had  no  idea 
of  the  poiitieal  macbjimtiona  which  called  forth 
2wingli'B  love  of  peace,  they  naturally  carried  away 
&a  impression  of  the  complete  humiliation  of  their 
opponents.  But  Zwingli  ascribed  the  victory  not  leea 
to  himself  and  explained  the  articles  in  his  own  sense. 
It  soon  became  obvious  that  instead  of  bridging 
over  the  opposition,  the  conference  of  Marburg  had 
brought  it  to  fuller  expression.  (T.  Koldb  ) 

BiBUDoRAPHi:  The  Arliclea  were  printed  by  H.  Heppe, 
Dii  IS  Marburstr  Ari^el.  Caaael.  1SS4:  by  BinilBol,  in 
Ca.  jovi,  1:22-127;  Knd  by  T.  Kolde.  in  Dit  Aagilntrii- 
iwAf  KoTi/aaiDn,  pp.  I  IB  aqq..  GolbB.  ISBfl.  8aur«M  for 
the  history  are  tbe  Optra  of  Zwingli.  ed.  Sobuler  uid 
Hcbullbeiu.  vols,  vii.-viii.;  Ihe  Britft  of  Luiher.  ed,  De 
Welle,  vols,  iii.-iv..  oi  Enders'  LuUieri  BrirJwH*id. 
vol.  viL;  in  T.  Kolde,  Anateda  Lutiurana,  Gothii.  1893: 
Ihe  Briefictchttt  of  J.  Jonas,  ed.  Kawerau.  Halle,  1884 
•qq.:  the  reportB  of  coatemporariee  auch  u  Uelancbthon, 
in  CR.  i.  1099  aqq,;  of  Jonae.  ib.,  p.  IWS:  of  Butler  in 
buCotODUsatvyoo  Ibe  Gospels,  Btrasburg.  1630.  Coiuult 
further;  L.  K.  ^ohmidt.  Dm  RetioionaOfapraiJt  ja  Af  orburp, 
ISte,  Marburi.  1840:  J.Kndolfer.  DofMariuratrRtlitria'U' 
t—prech.  lBt9.  Berlin,  1871;  Bqhirrmscher.  Britjt  \md 
Aktin  lur  aetchichtt  det  RtUgiorugeipraehi  lu  Marburji. 
16tB.  Galha.  1870;  M,  Leni.  ZKO.  iii  (1879).  28  sqq., 
320Htq,.  429sqq,i  A.  Eiichson.  Dos  AforAunwr  Rflitfiont- 
atrpridi,  ISIB.  Slruburg,  1880;  Egli.  in  ThfiioQitdur 
ZtiOehrift  am  dir  Sdiarii.  i  (1884),  1  eqq.;  F.  H.  Foster. 
in  Bibtiolktea  Sacra.  April,  1887,  pp.  363-300:  SchalT, 
OtTiMtian  CAurcA,  vi.  629-663;  T.  M.  Lindny,  HiH.  Rt/.. 
i.  3fi2-3S9:  the  litentun  under  Jonas,  Jun'i.v:  Lutueh; 
IfEUHOfTHON;  ZwiNDLi;  uid  slw  the  principsl  vorks  on 
the  REniHiiATioH. 

HAHCA,  n:iOr"ca',  PIERRE  DE:  French  theo- 
logian and  prelate;  b.  at  tlie  chateau  of  Oant,  near 
Pau  (56  m.  e.B.e.  of  Bayonne),  Jan.  24,  1584;  d.  in 
Paris  June  29,  1662.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Auch  and  then  at  the  Univerxity  of  Toulouso,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  beginning  his  piibhc  life 
in  1615  at  Pau,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Kam.  When  the  country  was  annexed  to  France 
in  1620  he  rendered  important  services  to  Henry 
IV.,  and  was  named  president  of  the  parlemenl 
which  replaced  the  former  independent  council. 
He  occupied  this  post  till  1639,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris  to  join  the  council  of  state.  He 
had  already  published  some  small  treatises  and  a 
Hiatmre  de  Bfam  (Paris,  1640;  new  ed.,  Pau,  1894), 
and  now  took  part  in  the  exciting  discussion  on  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  at  the  request  of 
Richelieu.  His  De  concordia  sacenloiii  ei  imperii 
sea  de  libtrtalibiis  ecctegia  Gallicanm  (vol.  i.,  1641) 
was  put  on  the  Index  in  1643;  but  RicheUeu  re- 
warded him  by  the  nomination  to  the  bishoprio  of 
Conserans  in  1643.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  in 
orders;  and  his  book  prevented  him  from  obtain- 
ing papal  confirmation  until  1648,  when,  after  he 
had  published  a  submission  to  the  censure  of  the 
Holy  Sec  (1846)  and  another  book,  De  singulari 
primatii  Petri  (1647),  in  which  he  controverted  the 
theory  that  the  Church  had  originally  had  two 
beads,  Peter  and  Paul,  he  was  taken  back  into 
favor.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1648,  but  could 
not  take  possession  of  his  bishopric  until  1651.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  named  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  but  again,  owing  to  the  suspicion  of  Jan- 
senism, did  not  obtain  the  papal  confirmation  until 
1654.  In  1656,  however,  he  supported  the  con- 
demnation of  Jansenism  in  the  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy.     The  king  employed  him  in  both 


political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  after  Ma- 
zarin's  death  in  1661  wished  to  have  him  near  at 
hand.  He  was  accordingly  named  for  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Paris  in  Feb.,  1662,  and  con&rmed  by 
the  pope  in  June,  but  died  three  days  after  the  news 
of  his  conSrmatton  arrived.  Baluze  issued  a  new 
edition  of  his  De  concordia,  which  now  appeared 
complete  in  print  for  the  first  time  (1663).  Al- 
though it  was  again  condemned  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index  the  next  year,  Baluze  issued  new 
editions  in  1669  and  1704.  and  it  has  been  several 
times  reprinted  since.  Collections  of  smaller  treatises 
B-ere  posthumously  published  by  De  Paget  in  1669 
and  by  Baluze  in  1681.  (J.  F.  von  Schuite.) 
BiBLiouHAPBt;  Brief  bioKrapbies  appeared  in  the  editions 
by  Baluie  and  De  Fa«e(;  P.  Bayk.  DiHionar],  Hitloriaa 
and  cn'linif.  >v.  08-104.  London.  1737  (quouu  from  source* 
which  well  illustrate  the  leil). 

HARCELLA:  Roman  Christian  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  She  came  of  a  wealthy  family 
and  married  early,  but  when  her  husband  died 
seven  months  after  the  marriage,  she  ma^le  a  vow 
of  perpetual  celibacy  and  gave  all  her  goods  to  her 
relatives  and  the  poor.  When  Jerome  caroe  to 
Rome  in  332  she  became  his  friend  and  studied  the 
Scriptures  with  bitn.  When  Rufinus  translated 
Origen's  work  "  On  First  Principles  "  she  herself 
went  to  Pope  Anostasius  and  showing  him  the  he- 
retical passages  induced  him  to  condemn  the  doc- 
trines of  Origen.  At  the  sack  of  Rome  in  410, 
she  was  tortured  by  the  Goths,  who  sought  to 
make  her  reveal  her  suppotied  wealth,  and  died 
shortly  afterward. 

Kud  chuacler  is  jErame'i  tetters.  «pecially  do.  127.  Enc. 
transl.  in  -4iVF.  ri.  2M-2SS;    cf.  DCS.  iiL  803. 


HARCELLINISTS:  A  heretical  sect  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  consisting  of  the 
adherents  of  Marcellina,  a  pupil  of  Carpooratea 
(q.v.),  whose  system  of  Gnosticism  she  taught  with 
much  success  in  Rome  while  Anicetus  was  bishop 
(cf.  Irenueus,  Haer.,  I.,  xxv.  6,  ANF,  i.  351). 

MARCELLIJIUS,  mar"ceUII'nt»8:  Pope  June  30, 
206,  probably  to  Oct.  25. 304.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome,  Nicephortis,  and  the  Chronographon  Syn- 
lomon;  other  early  sources  omit  his  name  on  ac- 
count of  the  apostasy  ascribed  to  bim.  Eusebiua 
says  that  Marcellinus  succeeded  Caius  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Diocletian  (a  statement  confirmed  by  the 
CaUilogut  Liberianus),  and  odds  (HUt.  eed.,  VII., 
xxxii.  1)  that  "  persecution  overtook  him."  While 
this  implies  more  than  that  the  persecution  merely 
occurred  during  his  bishopric,  it  does  not  necea- 
sarily  denote  that  UarcelUnus  was  a  martyr,  de- 
spite the  statement  of  Theodoret  {Hist,  eccl.,  i.  2) 
that  be  distinguished  himself  during  the  persecu- 
tion. The  Liber  ponlifiaUii,  on  the  authority  of  a 
lost  Paaeio  Marceltini,  probably  dating  from  the 
fifth  century,  expressly  states  that  Marcellinus,  a 
Roman  by  birth  and  the  son  of  Projectus,  became 
a  Ihurijinis  in  the  persecution,  but  quickly  repented 
of  his  apostasy  and  was  beheaded.  This  is  denied 
by  Augustine,  but  the  Donatista  knew  of  the  aocu- 
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sation  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  a 
Council  of  Sinuessa  forged  in  501.  There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  he  actually  lapsed 
for  a  time  and  later  made  atonement,  but  his  martyr- 
dom is  improbable.  The  only  detail  known  con- 
cerning his  administration  is  that  he  enlarged  the 
Roman  catacombs.  The  Pseudo-Isidore  contains  two 
spurious  decretals  of  this  pope.      (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text.  Con- 
sult Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Oeat.  porU. 
Rom.  i  (1898),  41-42;  and  the  critical  sketch  in  DCS, 
iiL  804-806p  where  the  souroM  are  adequately  discussed. 

MARCELLUS:    The  name  of  two  popes. 

Marcellus  L :  Pope  308-309.  According  to  the 
Liber  porUificalis  a  Roman  by  birth,  he  succeeded 
Marcellinus  after  a  vacancy  of  four  years  (not  seven 
as  the  Liber  pontificalis  and  the  Catalogua  Liber' 
ianua  give)  due  to  the  persecution.  He  was  ban- 
ished by  Maxentius,  not,  however,  as  a  Christian, 
but  on  account  of  the  fierce  quarrels  which  then 
vexed  the  Roman  church  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
lapsed,  and  induced  the  emperor  to  seek  peace  by 
the  banishment  of  the  heads  of  both  parties.  He 
seems  not  to  have  died  in  exile,  and  was  appar- 
ently buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla.  Little 
else  is  known  of  him  with  any  certainty.  The  as- 
sertion that  he  delivered  the  sacred  books  to  the 
heathen  and  offered  incense  rests  on  a  confusion 
with  his  predecessor  arising  from  the  similarity  of 
their  names.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pontifieaUM^  ed.  Mommsen  in  MOH, 
Oett.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898).  43-44.  ed.  Duchesne,  I  165, 
Paris,  1886;  B.  Platina,  Lives  of  the  Popee,  I  64-65.  Lon- 
don, D.d.;   Bower,  Popes,  i.  40-41. 

Marcellus  IL  (Marcello  Cervini):  Pope  1555; 
b.  at  Montefano,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  May  6, 
1501;  d.  at  Rome  May  1,  1555.  He  became  a  car- 
dinal under  Paul  III.  in  1539,  and  was  papal  legate 
during  the  opening  period  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
He  belonged  to  the  party  which  strove  for  a  reform 
of  the  Church  on  medieval  principles.  Great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  results  to  follow  from  his 
pontificate,  but  it  lasted  only  from  Apr.  10  to 
May  1,  and  gave  him  no  time  to  take  any  decisive 
steps.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  Polidoro,  De  vita,  ffsstis  et  moribus  Mar- 
eetli  II.,  Rome,  1744  (depends  upon  a  MS.  life  by  the 
brother  of  Marcellus);  Ranke,  Popes,  L  212,  iii  153-155; 
Bower,  Popee,  iii.  318. 

MARCELLUS:  The  name  of  five  Christian 
martyrs  besides  Marcellus  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  (q.v.). 

1.  A  certain  Marcellus  is  said  to  have  been 
martyred  by  the  Prefect  Priscus  at  Chalon-sur- 
Sadne  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  probably 
in  140.  His  festival  is  appointed  for  Sept.  4,  but 
some  throw  doubt  on  the  historicity  of  the  legend. 

2.  Marcellus  the  Centurion,  beheaded  at  Tingis 
(Tangier)  on  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian, probably  in  298,  for  refusing  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  with  sacrifices. 

8.  A  third  Marcellus,  bom  at  Rome,  was  martyred, 
according  to  tradition,  at  Argenton-sur-Creuse  (165 
m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  during  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  Flee- 
ing from  the  persecutions  of  this  emperor  to  the  city 
where  he  was  fated  to  die,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Prefect  Heraclius  by  his  miracles  and 


was  scourged  and  roasted  without  being  harmed. 
He  was  accordingly  beheaded,  while  his  friend 
Anastasius  was  scourged  to  death.  Both  these 
martyrs  are  commemorated  on  June  29. 

4.  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Apamea  (the  modem 
Kalaat  al-Madik,  120  m.  n.e.  of  Beirut)  was  burned 
to  death  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
by  a  pagan  mob  roused  by  his  destruction  of  their 
temples. 

5.  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Die,  was  bom  at  Avig- 
non, and  died  a  prisoner  of  the  Arians  at  Die  (100 
m.  n.  of  Marseilles),  early  in  the  sixth  century.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  as  bishop  and  at  his  conse- 
cration a  dove  descended  on  his  head.  Refusing 
to  accept  Arian  teachings,  however,  he  was  im- 
prisoned until  his  death.  His  festival  is  appointed 
for  Apr.  9.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

MARCELLUS  OF  ANCYRA:    Bishop  of  Ancyra 
(the  modem  Angora,  220  m.  s.e.  of  Constantinople); 
b.  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century; 
d.  about  374.     He  took  part  as  bishop  in  the  synod 
held  at  Ancyra  apparently  in  314,  and 
Early  Life;  eleven  years  later  was  a  somewhat  in- 
Trinitarian  conspicuous  opponent  of  the  Arians  at 
Doctrine.    Nicsea.     In  335,  however,  he  attracted 
attention  by  a  book  of  which  little  is 
known,  being  extant  only  in  fragments.     His  work 
was  evoked  primarily  by  a  treatise  of  the  Lucian- 
istic  Asterius,  although  it  formed  a  general  attack 
upon  both  the  living  and  the  dead  leaders  of  the 
great   Eusebian   party.     His   polemic   was   aimed 
against  the  Eusebian  and  Arian  doctrine  of  three 
divine  hypostases,  which  had  been  received  from  the 
teachings  of  Origen.     Perceiving  the  pagan  basis  of 
this  doctrine,  Marcellus  opposed  not  only  the  doc- 
trine of  C!hrist's  inferiority  which  it  implied  but  also 
its,  polytheistic  coloring.     A  rigid  defender  of  mono- 
theism, he  acknowledged  only  one  God,  although 
he  recognized  a  certain  differentiation  in  him.    Pre- 
vious to  the  creation  of  the  world  God 
Doctrine    had  been  simply  a  "  monad,"  but  with 
of  the      the  formation  of  the  universe  the  first 
Trinity,     period  of  salvation  was  introduced  by 
the  "  procession  "  of  the  Logos,  which 
was  eternal  in  God  and  has  since  remained  the  "  op- 
erative activity"  of  God.     In  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  it  became,  in  a  somewhat  stronger  form, 
"  divided  from  the  Father  by  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,"  though  it  existed  potentially  in  the  Father 
not  only  throughout  the  period  between  the  crea- 
tion and  the  incarnation,  but  also  afterwards,  so 
that  God  and  the  Logos  are  not  to  be  separated,  and 
the  eye  of  faith  accordingly  sees  the  Father  in 
Christ  (John  xiv.  9).    In  like  manner  Marcellus  re- 
gards the  Spirit  as  contained  within  the  Logos  until 
Jesus  breathed  on  his  disciples  and  bade  them  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost  (John  xx.  22),  after  which  it 
proceeded  operatively  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
therefore,  Marcellus  taught  binitarianism,  but  after 
this  event  "  the  monad  was  extended  into  a  triad." 
Nevertheless,  this  **  extension  "  did  not  produce  a 
disruption  of  the  ''monad,"  which  is  ''potentially 
indivisible,"  so  that  the  Father,  the  Logos,  and 
the  Spirit  are  one  God.    After  the  parusia,  when 
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Christ  will  appear  in  the  flesh,  both  the  Logds  and 
the  Spirit  will  be  wholly  reunited  with  God,  and  the 
"  monad  "  will  again  exist  as  it  existed  before  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  kingdom  of  the  man 
Christ  will  then  have  an  end  (cf.  I  Cor.  xv.  2S),  but 
the  Logos,  whose  power  has  neither  beginning  nor 
interruption,  will  then,  again  existing  in  the  Father, 
retain  the  divine  omnipotence  which  he  had  never 
lost. 

Maroellus  of  Ancyra  accordingly  taught  trinita- 
rian  monotheism,  which  in  its  development  from  a 
"  monad  "  to  a  "  triad  "  formed  part  of  the  plan 
of  salvation,  and  in  this  teaching  his  theological  in- 
terests were  centered.  He  emphasized  the  thought 
that  the  "  non-incarnate  Word  "  is  called  merely 
Logos  and  not  Son  in  the  Scriptures,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly referred  the  terms  "  Son  of  God,"  "  image 
of  the  invisible  God,"  and  "  first-bom  of  every 
creature  "  (Col.  i.  15),  as  well  as  all  Biblical  desig- 
nations of  Christ  except  the  Logos-concept,  to  the 
incarnate  Logos.  He  thus  escaped  the  Eusebian 
assumption  of  a  ''  creation  "  of  the  Logos,  which 
destroyed  the  doctrine  of  its  eternity,  and  at  the 
same  time  found  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  that 
the  historic  Christ  was  "  God  appearing  in  human 
form  "  and  at  the  same  time  "  the  perfect  man." 

The  Eusebian  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  336 

condemned  the  work  of  Marcellus  as  heretical,  since 

it  assumed  that  the  Son  began  with  his  birth  by 

Mary  and  also  postulated  an  end  of  his  kingdom. 

He  was  accordingly  anathematized,  the 

Teachings  destruction  of  his  book  was  ordered, 
Condemned; his  followers,  who  seem  to  have  been 

Later  Life,  numerous  in  Galatia,  were  bidden  to 
return  to  orthodoxy,  and  Basil  was 
apparently  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  bishop  of 
Ancyra.  Where  Marcellus  went  after  his  deposi- 
tion b  unknown,  but  the  death  of  Constant ine  in 
337  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  see.  That  he 
was  formally  reinstated  seems  scarcely  probable, 
but  at  all  events  his  reappearance  in  Ancyra  re- 
sulted in  tiunultuous  scenes.  He  was  again  con- 
denmed  at  a  second  synod  in  Constantinople  in  the 
latter  part  of  338  or  the  early  part  of  339,  and  in 
the  sununer  of  the  latter  year  went  to  Rome,  where 
be  was  declared  to  be  innocent.  He  then  left 
Rome,  and  is  next  found  at  the  Synod  of  Sardica 
in  343,  where  he  was  condemned  for  the  third  time 
.by  the  Eastern  Church,  but  was  again  acquitted  by 
the  Western.  Of  his  subsequent  fortunes  little  is 
known.  According  to  Sozomen,  he  returned  to 
Ancyra  as  bishop,  only  to  be  again  expelled  in  350, 
but  the  assertion  is  supported  by  scant  evidence. 
He  was  repeatedly  condemned  both  by  the  Homoi- 
ousians  and  the  younger  Nicene  school,  while  in  the 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  his  doctrines  were  not 
discussed  at  any  synod  between  343  and  c.  380,  al- 
though Basil  complained  that  the  Occident  had  no 
words  of  blame  for  the  teachings  of  Marcellus. 
Where  he  passed  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  long 
life  is  imknown,  nor  are  the  place  and  exact  date 
of  his  death  determined.  He  is  said  by  Jerome  to 
have  written  many  works  against  the  Arians,  although 
none  are  now  extant.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  many  followers  in  Galatia,  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain how  far  they  actually  understood  and  accepted 


his  teachings.  A  conimittee  sent  apparently  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, from  Ancyra  to  Athanasius,  who  was  mis- 
trustful of  Marcellus,  though  he  never  polemized 
against  him,  presented  a  symbol  which  accepted  the 
definition  of  the  Son  given  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  but 
spoke  of  only  one  hypostasis  of  the  Trinity,  and 
also  revealed  other  traces  of  the  influence  of  Mar- 
cellus. He  left  no  representative  of  his  theology, 
however,  and  Marcellianism  remained  an  imper- 
sonal heresy.  It  was  condemned  by  Pope  Dama- 
sus  c.  380,  and  with  the  acceptance  of  the  first  canon 
of  the  synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  the 
name  of  Marcellus  was  placed  on  the  list  of  heretics 
in  the  West  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Christology  of  Marcellus 
recalls  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata  (see  Mon- 
archianism),  if  the  historic  Christ  be  regarded  as 
the  "  new  man  "  and  the  Logos  or  Spirit  in  him 
be  considered  undivided  from  God,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  historic  Christ  is,  in  his 
Position  in  teaching,  also  **  God  manifest  in  the 
the  History  flesh."  Both  these  views  appear  side 
of  l>ogn]a.  by  side  in  the  system  of  Marcellus, 
as  they  do  in  almost  all  the  Chris- 
tology of  the  early  Church  before  Apollinaris 
and  the  Nestorian  controversy.  Any  estimate  of 
the  position  of  Marcellus  in  the  history  of  dogma 
must  proceed,  therefore,  from  the  twofold  assimip- 
tion  that  his  general  conception  of  Christianity  was 
closely  akin  to  that  of  Irensus  and  that  the  creed 
of  Sardica  represented  his  economic  trinitarian 
**  monotheism."  A  remarkable  similarity  with  the 
latter  document  is  shown  by  the  views  of  Phoeba- 
dius  of  Aginnum  and  the  older  writings  of  Hilary, 
while  both  Tertullian  and  Novatian  are  in  harmony 
with  Marcellus  in  their  development  of  the  **  monad  " 
into  a  '*  triad  "  in  the  course  of  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion. These  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  the 
agreement  of  Marcellus  with  Iremeus,  find  their 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  he  represents  the  tra- 
dition of  the  pre-apologetic  age,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  **  binitarianism  "  of  Hennas,  the  Epistle  of  Bai^ 
nabas,  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  as  well 
as  in  many  Gnostic  systems;  nor  is  it  impossible 
that  these  traditions  may  have  originated  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  both  Marcellus  and  Iren^eus  lived, 
and  where  both  modalistic  Monarchianism  and 
Montanism  flourished.  (F.  Loofs.) 

Biblioorapht:  Id  MarceUiana  (Gdttingen,  1794)  C.  H.  Q. 
Rettberg  carefully  collected  the  fragments  of  MaroelluB' 
writings,  cf.  MPO,  xviii. ;  they  are  also  in  Klostennann'a 
ed.  of  Eusebius'  "Against  Maroellus,"  Leipsic,  1906.  Earlier 
discussions  are  antiquated  by  T.  Zahn,  Marcdlu*  von  An- 
cyra, Qotha,  1867.  Consult  further:  Hefele,  ConcUienif^' 
tchichte,  vol.  i.;  Hamaok,  Dogma,  passim,  consult  Index; 
R.  Seeberg,  Lehrhtuh  der  DogmengeBehiiJite,  i.  175-176, 
Leipsic,  1895;  F.  Loofs,  in  Sitzungd>eridUe  der  BerUfur 
Akademie,  phUosophiatJi-hiatoritdie  KloBae,  1902;  idem,  in 
Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1909,  pp.  1  sqq.; 
DCB,  iii  808-813  (excellent). 

MARCH,  DANIEL:  Ck)ngregationalist;  b.  at 
Millbury,  Mass.,  July  21, 1816;  d.at  Wobum,  Mass., 
Mar.  2,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College 
(A.B.,  1840)  and  Yale  Divinity  School,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1845,  after  having  been  principal  of 
Chester  Academy,  Vt.,  and  Fairfield  Academy,  Conn. 
He  held  successive  pastorates  at  Cheshire,  Conn. 
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(1845-48),  First  Congregational  Church,  Nashua, 
N.  H.  (1848-54),  First  Congregational  Church,  Wo- 
bum,  Mass.  (1855-61,  1876-93).  and  Clinton  Street 
Presbyterian  Chureh,  Philadelphia  ( 1861-76) .  After 
1893  he  was  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Wobum.  In  theology  he  advocated 
"  practical,  conunon-sense  interpretation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ."  He  wrote  Religion  for  Heart  and 
Home  (Wobum,  Mass.,  1858);  Walks  and  Homes  of 
Jesus  (Philadelphia,  1866);  Night  Scenes  in  the 
Bible  (1868);  Our  Father*s  House  (1869);  Home 
Life  in  the  Bible  (1873);  From  Dark  to  Dawn  (1878); 
Days  of  the  Son  of  Man  (1881);  The  First  Khedive: 
Lessons  in  the  Life  of  Joseph  (Philadelphia,  1887); 
Morning  Light  in  Many  Lands  (Boston,  1891). 
Several  of  his  works  were  translated  into  Swedish 
and  German. 

MARCIANITES.    See  Messauans. 

MARCION,  MARCIONITES. 

llardon's  Life  (Si). 

His  System  ((  2). 

Relation  to  Christianity  and  the  New  Testament  ((3). 

His  Affiliations  and  Significance  ((  4). 

His  School  and  Sect  (S  5). 

The  facts  of  the  early  career  of  Marcion  are  dif- 
ficult to  establish,  partly  because  of  the  tendency 
of  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  whom  information  of 
him  is  gained,  to  believe  and  report  damaging  stories 
concerning  heretics.  The  principal  sources  for  his 
life  are  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr, 
z.  Marcion's  Hippolytus,  Iren^eus,  Epiphanius,  and 
Life.  Tertullian,  and  these  writers  are  not 
,  in  entire  accord.  His  birthplace  is 
given  as  Sinope,  in  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Euxine,  and 
he  is  described  as  a  shipmaster  of  Pontus.  Tertul- 
lian teUs  of  his  coming  from  Pontus  (c.  140)  and 
joining  the  Christian  community  at  Rome,  in  the 
first  warmth  of  his  faith  making  them  a  present  of 
200,000  sestertii  (Tertullian,  "Against  Marcion," 
iv^  4;  Prescription  xxx.;  ANF,  iii.  349,  257).  He 
speaks  of  his  differences  with  the  Roman  commu- 
nity, of  his  excommunication,  of  the  return  of  his 
gift,  and  of  his  attaching  himself  afterward  to  the 
Gnostic  teacher  Cerdo  (q.v.).  According  to  the 
same  authority  the  Marcionites  dated  the  time  of 
their  master's  separation  from  the  Church  115 
years  and  six  months  from  the  time  of  Christ 
("  Against  Marcion,"  i.  19;  ANF,  iii.  285).  This 
would  be  the  autumn  of  144.  Justin  in  his  first 
apology  written  about  150  (chaps,  xxvi.,  Iviii.) 
notices  the  great  activity  of  Marcion.  Irensus 
{Hcer,  III.,  iv.  3)  speaks  of  Marcion's  flourishing 
under  the  episcopate  of  Anicetus  (154-165)  and 
tells  how  Polycarp  met  Marcion  and  addressed  him 
as  the  first-bom  of  Satan  {Hcer,  III.,  iii.  4,  iv.  3). 
These  give  the  few  certain  facts  in  regard  to  Mar- 
cion's  life,  his  separation  from  the  church  in  144, 
his  study  of  Gnosticism,  and  his  foundation  of  a 
separate  Christian  conmiunity. 

Of  the  genesis  of  Marcion 's  thought  tradition 
gives  only  a  slight  insight.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Cerdo,  and,  according  to  Iremeus,  Cerdo  taught  that 
the  God  announced  in  the  law  and  the  prophets 
could  not  be  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  one 
was  known  and  the  other  unknown;  one  was  only 


just,  the  other  good.  On  this  basis  Marcion  erected 
and  developed  his  idea  of  the  complete  and  ab- 
solute distinction  between  Christian- 
2.  His  ity  and  Judaism.  His  comprehen- 
System.  sive  work  bore  the  title  "  Antitheses," 
and  was  a  semi-dogmatic  treatise 
contrasting  contradictory  sentences  from  the  law 
and  the  Gospel.  Tertullian  made  industrious  use 
of  this  work  in  his  reply  to  Marcion.  Origen  knew 
of  it,  perhaps,  and  also  Ephraem,  but  Epiphanius 
and  Hippolytus  did  not  use  it.  Antithetical  sen- 
tences were  used  as  the  chief  arguments,  but  they 
were  fortified  by  examples  taken  from  other  pas- 
sages. Marcion's  teaching  is  especially  remarkable 
for  its  lack  of  interest  in  metaphysical  questions. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
Cosmos  as  the  creation  of  the  supreme  God;  it 
was  the  production  of  a  demiui*ge.  "  Marcion  has 
with  the  help  of  demons  in  all  countries  largely 
contributed  to  the  expression  of  blasphemies  and 
to  the  refusal  to  recognize  as  God  the  creator  of 
our  world.  He  acknowledges  another  God  who 
because  he  is  essentially  greater  has  done  greater 
deeds  than  the  other  "  (Justin  Martyr,  I.,  xxvi;  cf. 
ANF,  i.  171).  Marcion  differs  entirely  from  Valen- 
tinus  in  failing  to  discuss  eons.  Marcion 's  thought 
concerns  itself  entirely  with  the  religious  records  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  His  demiurge  is  the 
creator  and  lord  of  all  men,  who  has,  however,  a 
chosen  people,  and  is  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Marcion 's  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament  convinced  him  that  the  principle  of 
retributive  justice  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  that  of  love  and  good- 
ness as  represented  by  the  God  of  the  new  cove- 
nant (Tertullian,  "  Against  Marcion,"  I.,  vi.;  ANF, 
iii.  275).  The  creating  God  is  just  according  to  the 
maxim,  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"; 
this  maxim  was  expressly  annulled  by  the  good 
God  (Matt.  V.  38-39).  The  God  of  creation  caused 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  the  good  God  in 
Christ  forbade  his  disciples  from  doing  this  (II  Kings 
i.;  Luke  ix.  54-55);  stealing  was  encouraged  by 
the  God  of  creation  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xii. 
35-^)  and  forbidden  in  the  New;  the  creation  God 
is  neither  omnipotent  nor  omniscient;  he  had  to 
investigate  what  Adam  was  doing  and  find  out  what 
was  going  on  in  Sodom.  The  good  God  knows  all 
things  and  is  all-powerful.  The  Old  Testament 
with  its  ceremonial  law  and  its  low  standard  of 
morality  is  quite  fitted  to  the  creation  God,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  book  should  have  recognition 
among  Christians.  Marcion  did  not  employ  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  he  accepted 
the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  with  its  miracles 
and  its  prophecies.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
creation  God  was  to  send  a  Messiah  to  collect  the 
chosen  people  in  his  kingdom  to  rule  over  the  whole 
earth  and  to  exercise  judgment  upon  heathen  and 
sinners.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  good  God  is 
introduced;  before  this  he  was  unknown  in  the 
world  of  the  demiurge  who  did  not  even  suspect 
his  existence,  but  the  plan  of  the  demiurge  the 
good  God  could  not  allow  to  be  carried  out  He 
wishes  to  be  merciful  to  sinners  and  to  free  all  from 
the  bonds  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.    He  determined 
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therefore  to  appear  in  the  world  in  the  person  of 
Christy  but  Marcion  took  no  interest  in  the  nature 
of  the  union  between  the  two,  though  on  this  point 
he  must  be  called  a  docetist  (see  Docetism;  Gnos- 
ticism).    In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  Marcion  made 
an  arbitrary  change  in  the  text  in  order  to  provide 
for  an  immediate  appearance  of  God  in  the  world: 
"  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  God 
came  down  to  Capernaum  and  taught  on  the  sab- 
bath days."    In  order  to  influence  the  Jews,  Christ 
attempted  to  adapt  himself  to  their  conditions, 
calling  himself  the  Messiah;   but  in  all  his  activity 
he  showed  himself  the  opposite  of  the  demiurge; 
while  the  demiurge  only  approved  of  just  persons, 
Christ  called  to  himself  publicans  and  sinners  and 
those  who  were  weary  and  heavy  laden.     Accord- 
ing to  the  law  lepers  were  unclean;   Christ  touched 
them.     Elisha   healed    one    individual   by   water; 
Christ  healed  many  through  his  word.     The  demi- 
urge sent  bears  against  the  children  in  order  to 
avenge  their  mockery  of  Elisha;  Christ  bade  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  him.     The  Messiah  of  the  demi- 
urge was  sent  to  gather  together  the  Jews  of  the 
dispersion,  Christ  is  to  free  all  men.     Judaism  is 
restricted  to  one  people;    all  peoples  furnish  con- 
verts to  Christianity.    Jewish  hopes  are  concerned 
with  an  earthly  kingdom;    Christ  promises  to  his 
own  a  kingdom  heavenly  and  eternal.     Only  as 
time  went  on  did  the  demiurge  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  Christ's  career.     When  he  saw  his  law 
being  rejected  he  abandoned  the  Messiah  to  the 
believers  in  the  demiurge  who  crucified  him.     Here 
again  his  victory  over  the  good  God  was  only  ap- 
parent.   The  dead  Christ  he  sent  down  to  Hades; 
but  Christ  preached  and  found  believers  even  there 
who  rejected  the  God  of  the  Jews.     The  veiling  of 
the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  was  the  work 
of  the  demiurge.    The  Messiah  of  the  demiurge 
has  still  to  appear  and  will  establish  an  earthly 
kingdom  to  last  1,000  years,  a  realm  opposed  to 
the  heavenly  kingdom  of  Christ  where  those  who 
have  risen  from  the  dead  live  and  reign,  released 
from  the  impediment  of  matter  after  laying  aside 
their  earthly  bodies.     But  the  good  God  continues 
to  be  the  God  of  love.     Those  who  do  not  follow 
him  but  cling  to  fellowship  with  the  demiurge  he 
refuses  to  punish;    he  simply  gives  them  over  to 
the  demiurge  in  whose  fire  they  will  burn.     For  be- 
hevers  in  the  heavenly  father  there  is  no  judgment; 
they  exist  in  God's  love  and  nothing  seems  more 
inconceivable  to  Marcion  than  the  notion  of  a  Christ 
returning  for  judgment. 

In  all  these  speculations  there  is  one  great  funda- 
mental thought,  viz.,  the  idea  of  the  absolute  orig- 
inality and  independence  of  Christianity.     This  was 
brought  out  in  Marcion 's  dispute  with 
3.  Relation  the   Roman   presbyters,   in   which  he 

to  Chris-    quoted  from  Luke  v.  36-37,  vi.  43.   In 
tianity  and  applying  this  to  Christianity  Marcion 

the  New  indicated  his  conviction  that  its  con- 
Testament  nection  with  Judaism  should  be  en- 
tirely severed.  For  Marcion's  New 
Testament  see  Canon  of  Scripture,  II.,  3,  §  1. 
His  position  was  that  the  original  Christian  records 
as  they  were  handed  down  in  the  Church  had  either 
been  intentionally  fabified  or  been  written  by  men 


to  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  foreign.  The  first 
place  in  his  class  of  false  apostles  was  occupied  by 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  he  was  careful  to  sup- 
port this  position  by  citing  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  For  him  Paul  alone  was  the  true  apostle; 
yet  he  disregarded  the  Jewish  elements  in  Paulinism. 
The  favorite  Pauline  antitheses  between  the  law 
and  the  Gospel,  anger  and  grace,  works  and  faith, 
flesh  and  spirit,  sin  and  righteousness,  death  and  life, 
were  congenial  to  his  thought  and  germane  to  his 
method.  In  Marcion 's  system  the  Gospel  of  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  given  so  much  weight 
that  it  caused  him  to  view  the  Church  conception 
of  the  Gospel  as  an  unpermissible  falsification. 

As  to  whether  Marcion  was  a  Gnostic  or  not  it 
must  be  said  that  in  many  different  directions  he 
was  distinct  from  the  Gnostics,  whose  orientalism 
was  absent  from  his  system.     He  was  not  inter- 
ested in  religious  philosophy,  and  rec- 
4.  His      ognized  no  distinction  between  faith 

Affiliations  and  gnosis.     The  Gnostic  division  of 

andSignifi-  classes  with  different  standards  of  con- 
canoe.  duct  and  different  aims  he  did  not 
accept,  and  the  ^teaching  concerning 
eons  he  entirely  omitted.  His  work  is  chiefly  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  ethics. 
All  works  of  the  creating  God,  he  affirmed,  were  to 
be  rejected.  He  preached  the  strictest  asceticism, 
denied  the  lawfulness  of  marriage,  and  issued  strict 
provisions  in  regard  to  fasting  (Tertullian,  "  Against 
Marcion,"  I.,  xxix.,  IV.,  xvii.,  xxix.,  xxxiv.,  xxxviii., 
xliv.,  etc.).  The  tjrpe  of  his  propaganda  also  dif- 
fered from  the  Gnostics'.  A  purified  church  in 
which  all  were  to  have  a  place  was  his  aim.  He 
kept  many  of  the  church  customs  in  their  entirety, 
baptizing  with  water  and  with  the  trinitarian  form- 
ula. He  did  not,  however,  distinguish  between  the 
baptized  and  catechumens  (see  Catechumenatb), 
but  it  was  especially  his  strict  asceticism  which 
opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  his  party. 
Marcion  was  highly  reverenced  in  his  commimities, 
being  called  the  most  holy  master.  His  antitheses 
were  given  a  canonical  position.  His  popularity 
and  his  wide  influence  over  the  masses  niade  his 
work  the  gravest  danger  to  the  Church  in  the 
second  century.  He  exerted  a  power  never  attained 
by  the  Valentinians  and  other  Gnostic  groups,  and 
was  especially  dreaded  by  the  orthodox.  Possibly 
the  baptismal  creed  of  Rome  was  prepared  to 
counteract  his  teaching. 

Many   of   Marcion 's   followers   did   not   adhere 

strictly  to  his  teachings.    Some  of  them  agreed 

with  their  master  in  recognizing  two  principles, 

others  insisted  that  there  were  three.    Apelles,  the 

Marcionite  about  whom  most  is  known 

5.  His      (Tertullian,  PrcucnptiOf  xxx.;    ANF, 

School      iii.  257),  seems  to  have  engaged  in 

and  Sect  magical  practises  and  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  visions,  to  the  utterances  of 
oracles,  and  to  the  prophetical  revelations  of  a 
woman  named  Philumene,  his  companion.  He  dif- 
fered also  from  Marcion  in  his  metaphysical  inter- 
ests. His  rule  of  faith  began  with  the  words: 
''  There  is  one  good  God  and  one  beginning  and 
one  power  unnamable  **  (Epiphanius,  ^eer.,  xliv. 
1-2).    But  he  denied  with  the  Marcionites  that  the 
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world  was  created  by  the  good  God.  He  taught  a 
fully  developed  system  of  angelic  mediation,  in 
which  there  was  a  creative  angel,  a  fire  angel,  an 
angel  who  spoke  to  Moses.  The  ancient  authori- 
ties differed  as  to  the  number  of  these  beings  in  his 
system.  Apelles  differed  also  from  Marcion  in  his 
Christology.  Christ  did  not  merely  seem  to  have 
appeared;  in  truth  he  took  on  flesh,  he  had  real 
flesh  and  body.  He  really  appeared  in  the  world, 
and  was  truly  crucified  and  truly  buried  and  truly 
rose  again.  But  Apelles  did  not  accept  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ,  and  according  to  him  Christ  had  a 
sidereal  body.  He  agreed  with  Marcion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  unsuitability 
for  Christians,  the  whole  volume  being  unworthy 
of  credence.  He  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  what- 
ever Moses  had  written  about  God  was  untrue.  He 
called  the  story  of  the  ark  a  fable  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  have  held  more  than  four  ele- 
phants. The  orthodox  party  accused  him  of  pick- 
ing and  choosing  according  to  his  inclinations,  to 
which  he  replied  by  quoting  Christ's  well-known 
apochryphal  saying  "  be  ye  skilful  money-changers  " 
(see  AoRAPHA,  5).  Altogether  his  teaching  shows  a 
return  to  Gnosticism.  Three  other  Marcionites  appear 
in  early  Christian  literature,  Lucian,  Megethius,  and 
Mark.  Some  of  these  recognized  three  principles,  a 
good  and  evil  principle  in  addition  to  the  demiui^. 
The  only  complete  account  of  any  late  Marcionite 
system  is  found  in  the  Armenian  writer  Eznik.  He 
speaks  of  three  principles,  of  the  creation  being  due 
to  a  just  God,  while  the  creation  God  succeeds  in 
getting  it  into  his  power,  and  then  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  Adam.  Matter  by  itself  produces  dia- 
bolical creation.  This  chaotic  condition  is  cured 
by  the  supreme  God  sending  his  son  from  heaven. 
Those  who  believe  on  him  as  he  is  revealed  through 
Paul  are  saved.  Marcionite  conununities  seem  to 
have  been  foimd  especially  throughout  the  East, 
but  also  in  the  West.  Their  ardor  in  braving  per- 
secution was  equal  to  that  of  the  orthodox,  and 
Marcionite  martyrs  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
Eusebius.  Near  Damascus  a  description  of  a  Mar- 
cionite church  has  been  found  proving  that  in  the 
year  318  the  Marcionites  were  allowed  to  worship 
freely  (P.  Le  Bas  and  W.  H.  Waddington,  Inscrip- 
tioTu  GrecqueSf  vol.  iii.  p.  582,  no.  2558,  Paris,  1870). 
But  a  few  years  later  the  sect  was  prohibited  by 
Constantine  (Eusebius,  Vita,  iii.  64).  It  disap- 
peared earlier  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  where 
it  lasted  still  for  a  number  of  centuries.  Theo- 
doret,  for  example,  claims  to  have  converted  1,000 
Marcionites  in  eight  villages  (MPG,  Ixxxv.  1316). 
They  were  also  numerous  in  Armenia.  Perhaps 
the  Paulicians  (q.v.)  originated  from  the  Marcion- 
ites. (G.  KrCger.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  principal  souroes,  though  indicated  in 
the  text,  may  be  stated  again  here  for  convenience:  Ter- 
tullian's  "  Against  Marcion  "  (the  main  source),  "  Pre- 
scription against  Heretics,"  **  On  the  Flesh  of  Christ," 
and  "  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh."  all  in  Eng. 
transl.  in  ANF,  vol.  iii.;  Justin  Martyr,  I.,  xxvi,,  Iviii.; 
Iremeus,  Haer.,  I.,  xxviii.,  IV.,  xxxiii.  sqq.;  Hipix>lytus, 
Philo9ophumena,  VII.,  xxix.;  Epiphanius,  Hoer.,  xlii.; 
Philaster,  Hcer.,  xlv.;  and  Esnik,  Germ,  transl.  from  the 
Armenian,  by  J.  M.  Schmid,  Vienna,  1900,  cf.  C.  F.  Neu- 
mann, in  ZHT,  iv  (1834). 
The  subject  is  treated  in  most  of  the  work*  on  Qnob- 


Ticisif — consult  especially  the  books  by  Neander,  Baur, 
Matter,  Lipsius,  Hamack,  Mansel,  and  King — and  in  those 
mentioned  in  and  under  Doctrine,  Histobt  op  (q.v.). 
A  monograph  is  by  H.  U.  Meyboom,  Marcion  en  de  Mar- 
donUen,  Leyden,  1888.  Of  the  highest  value  is  Hamack, 
Ge9chichU,  I  191-197,  839-840,  ii.  1,  pp.  297  sqq.,  591. 
ii.  2,  pp.  537  sqq.  et  passim,  consult  index  imder  Mar- 
cionites; also  his  Dogma,  i.-iii  passim,  consult  index; 
cf.  ZWT,  xix  (1876),  80-120.  Other  references  are  A. 
Lipsius,  Quellen  der  HUuUn  Ketxergetchiehie^  Leipsic,  1875; 
A.   Hilgenfeld,  Die  KeUergeechichie  dee  Urehrietenthufne, 

2  vols.,  ib.  1884-86;  idem,  Cerdon  und  Marcion,  in  ZWT, 
xxiv  (1881),  1-37;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Dae  apoeiolie<^  Sym- 
bol, vol.  ii.  passim,  Leipsic,  19(X);  R.  Liechtenhan;  Die 
Offenbarung  im  OnoeHciemue,  pp.  34-40,  G6ttingen,  1901; 
A.  C.  McGiffert.  T/ie  ApoeOee'  Creed,  New  York,  1902; 
Schaff,  Chrietian  ChurA,  it  482  sqq.;  Neander,  Chrieiian 
Cfhurch,  L  458-473  et  passim;  KrQger,  Hietory,  pp.  77- 
82;  DCB,  iii.  816-824. 

For  Marcion's  relation  to  the  canon  consult  the  works 
cited  under  Canon  op  Scbipturb,  especially  Uiat  of  Zahn. 
Other  works  pertinent  are:  A.  Hahn,  Dae  Evangelium 
Mareione  in  eeiner  ureprHnglichen  OeeUxU,  Kdnigsberg, 
182^;  G.  Volkmar,  Dae  Evangelium  Mareione,  Leipsic, 
1852;  W.  Sanday,  T/ie  Ooepele  in  the  Second  Century, 
London,   1876;     [W.   R.   Cassels],  /Supernatural   Rdigion, 

3  vols.,  1879.  On  Apelles  consiilt  A.  Hamack,  De  Ape^ 
lie  gnoei  monarchiea,  Leipsic,  1874;  and  TU,  vi  3  (1890), 
109-120.  XX.  3  (1900),  93-100. 

MARCUS:  Pope  Jan.  18-Oct.  7,  336,  successor 
of  Sylvester.  According  to  the  Ltber  porUificcUis 
he  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  son  of  Priscus,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Balbina  on  the  Via 
Ardeatina.  He  may  have  been  archdeacon  during 
the  pontificate  of  Melchiades.  The  Liber  ponti- 
ficalis  attributes  to  him  the  provision  that  the  pope 
should  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
states  that  he  held  two  ordinations  in  Rome  in  the 
month  of  December;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see 
that  month.  He  built  two  basilicas,  and  received 
large  gifts  from  Constantine,  of  which  a  list  is 
given  in  the  Liber  poniificalis.  The  Pseudo- 
Isidore  attributes  to  him  a  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Athanasius.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  Liber  pontificalie,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MOH, 
Oeet.  pont,  Rom.,  i  (1898).  73-74;  B.  Platina,  Livee  of  the 
Popee,  L  75-77,  London,  n.d.;  Bower,  Popee,  i,  54;  DCB, 
iii  825. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  AlVTONINTJS:  Roman 
emperor  Mar.  7,  161-Mar.  17,  180;  b.  at  Rome 
Apr.  26,  121;  d.  probably  at  Sirmium  (260  m.  n. 
of  Dyrrhachiimi,  the  modem  Durazzo)  Mar.  17, 
180.  He  was  the  son  of  Annius  Nerus,  who  died 
c.  130,  and  was  adopted  and  educated  by  his  grand- 
father, Marcus  Annius  Verus.  As  a  child  he  en'> 
joyed  the  favor  of  Hadrian,  and  became  versed  in 
philosophy  at  an  early  age.  In  138  he  was  adopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  daughter  he  married,  ap- 
parently in  145,  and  the  year  after  Antoninus  a»- 
oended  the  throne,  Marcus  Aurelius  became  consul 
for  the  first  time.  In  146  he  received  the  tribu- 
nician  power  and  then  became  coregent  though  he 
did  not  bear  the  title  imperator.  Proposed  as  the 
successor  of  Antoninus,  he  was  aiUocrator  after 
Mar.  7,  161.  He  inunediately  made  Lucius  Verus 
coregent  and  placed  him  in  chai^ge  of  the  Parthian 
war.  He  assumed  the  cognomens  of  Armeniacus 
shortly  after  163  and  Parthicua  Maximus  and  Medi- 
CU8  in  166,  the  same  year  in  which  both  emperors 
seem  to  have  assumed  the  title  pater  patricB.  In 
this  same  year  he  triumphed  over  the  Parthians, 
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and  after  crushing  the  Marcomanni  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Oermanicus  in  172,  while  three  years  later, 
after  his  expedition  against  the  lazygi,  he  termed 
himself  Sarmaticua.  In  the  latter  year  he  made 
an  expedition  to  Asia,  returning  by  way  of  Smyrna 
and  Athens,  where  he  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries,  and  arrived  in  Rome  in  176,  when  he 
celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Germans  and  Sar- 
matians.  He  then  associated  his  son,  Commodus, 
with  him  in  the  government,  but  in  177  both  were 
called  to  Germany,  and  during  this  expedition 
Aurelius  died,  apparently  of  the  plague. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  reign  was  a  period  of 
almost  unceasing  war,  Marcus  Aurelius  found  time 
for  literary  activity.  His  philosophical  standpoint 
was  that  of  eclectic  Stoicism,  and  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  were  his  favorite  reading;  in  religion  he 
sought  to  avoid  every  form  of  folly,  as  he  shunned 
all  sophistry  and  pedantry  in  philosophy.  His 
ideal  of  life  and  his  efforts  to  attain  it  are  given  in 
his  MeditationSf  but  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
Christianity  is  uncertain.  His  view  that  the  con- 
tempt of  death  manifested  by  the  Christians  was 
based  on  obstinacy  was  merely  the  general  opinion 
of  the  philosophers  of  his  period,  and  any  apparent 
affinity  between  his  Meditations  and  Christian 
thought  is  merely  accidental  and  undesigned. 

The  position  of  the  Church  during  his  reign  was 
practically  what  it  had  been  under  his  predecessors, 
although  local  persecutions  were  more  frequent  and 
received  encouragement  in  176  by  his  stringent  laws 
against  superstitions  and  foreign  religions.  On  the 
other  hand  he  expressly  confirmed  Trajan's  policy 
of  pardon  for  all  who  should  recant,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  policy  toward  the  Christians  in  the  early 
Church  was  accordingly  twofold.  The  older  view, 
represented  by  Tertullian  and  Lactantius,  ignores 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  under  the  "  good  " 
emperor  or  refers  them  to  the  machinations  of  evil 
counselors,  while  the  later  tradition,  as  given  by 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Chrysostom,  and  Orosius,  brands 
his  reign  as  the  age  of  the  fifth  persecution.  The 
most  trustworthy  records  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  at  this  period  are:  the  accoimt  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Justin  and  his  companions  at  Rome, 
written  between  163  and  167;  the  Peregrinua  Pro- 
teas  of  Lucian,  composed  shortly  after  165;  the 
letters  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth;  the  works  of  Me- 
lito  of  Sardis,  especially  his  "  Apology,"  written 
in  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius;  the  lost 
"  Apologies  "  of  ApoUinaris  and  Miltiades,  and  the 
extant  **  Apology  "  of  Athenagoras,  composed  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  reign;  the  authentic  ac- 
coimt of  the  persecutions  at  Lyons  and  Vienne 
given  by  Eusebius,  the  most  important  and  de- 
tailed source;  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Carpus,  Papylus,  and  Agathonice;  and  scattered 
references  to  the  Christians  in  the  fragments  of  the 
older  anti-Montanistic  writers  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius, as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Lucian,  Aristides, 
Fronto,  and  Celsus.  It  is  evident,  from  these 
sources,  that  the  persecutions  became  more  numer- 
ous in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  and 
that  the  rule  laid  down  by  Trajan  was  not  always 
followed,  although  the  government  sought  to  sup- 
press the  disorders  and  thus  issued  decrees  which 


the  Christians  construed  as  acts  of  toleration.  The 
letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (usually  appended  to 
Justin  Martyr's  first ''Apology ";  Eng.  transl.  in 
ANFy  i.  187),  dealing  with  the  "  thundering  legion," 
is  a  forgery,  though  it  may  be  based  on  a  genuine 
letter.  According  to  this  the  army  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  saved  in  the  face  of  a  vast  army  of 
Germans  by  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Christians 
in  the  shape  of  a  refreshing  rain  which  fell  on 
the  Romans  but  was  a  withering  hail  as  it  reached 
the  Germans.  The  "  thimdering  legion "  long 
bore  this  title,  but  did  not  derive  its  name  from 
this  miracle.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  There  is  an  excellent  list  of  works  in  Bald- 
win, Dvctionary,  iii.  1,  pp.  365-366.  The  ediiio  princept 
of  the  "  Meditations  "  was  by  Q.  Xylander,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Zurich,  1550;  best  ed.,  by  T.  Gataker,  London, 
1643,  Cambridge,  1652,  £n|(.  transl.,  by  George  Lang, 
London,  1880;  late  ed.,  by  C.  Cless,  Berlin,  1900.  Numer- 
ous transls.  exist  in  English  and  continental  languages. 
Among  the  sources  are  the  Vita  by  Capitolinus;  Dion 
Cassius,  Ixxi.;   the  letters  of  Marcus  Cornelius  Fronto  (ed. 

A.  Mai,  Milan,  1815,  Rome,  1823);  and  the  Letter  of  the 
Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  cf.  Eusebius,  HUL  tecL^ 
IV.,  xiv.-V.,  viii.  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  works 
on  the  history  of  Rome;  in  those  on  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, e.g.,  by  Ueberweg,  Erdmann,  and  Windelband; 
in  th<Me  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  in  the 
works  on  the  history  of  the  early  church;  and  in  the 
classical  dictionaries.  Lives  are  by  J.  Capitolin,  Paris, 
1850;    E.  Renan,  Paris,  1882,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  n.d.; 

B.  Gabba,  Milan,  1884;  P.  B.  Watson,  London,  1884. 
Consult  further:  L.  M.  Ripault,  Hiatoire  phUotophiqu^ 
de  Marcus  Aurdiii»t  etc.,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1830;  M.  E.  de 
Suckau,  Stude  gur  Marc-AurkU:  aa  vie  ei  aa  doctrine, 
Paris,  1857;  A.  No61  des  Vergers,  Eamii  »ur  Marc-AurkU, 
Paris,  1860;  M.  Kdnigsbeck,  De  aioidemo  Marci  Antonini, 
K6nigsberg,  1861;  E.  Zeller,  Vorirdge  und  Abhandlungertt 
pp.  82-177,  Leipsic,  1865;  A.  Bodek,  M.  Aurdiue  Ar^ 
tonitu  ale  Freund  und  Zeitgenoeee  dee  Rabbi  Jthuda  ha- 
Naei,  Leipsic,  1868;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Seekere  after  Ood, 
London,  1891;  L.  Alston,  Stoic  and  ChriHian  in  the  9nd 
Century.  A  Comparieon  of  the  ethical  Teaching  of  Marcue 
AurelixM  with  that  of  contemporary  and  antecedent  Chrie- 

'  tianUy,  London,  1906;  SchafT,  Chur<Ji  Hietory,  il  326-330. 

MARCUS  EREMITA. 

Identification  and  Early  Citations  (§1). 
Ascetic  and  Polemic  Treatises  (S  2). 
Spurious  Writings  (S  3). 
DetaUs  of  His  Life  (S  4). 
His  Theology  (S  5). 

Marcus  Eremita,  ascetic  and   theologian,  flour- 
ished apparently  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century 
and  died  after  430.     He  first  became  known  by  a 
series  of  treatises  described  by  Photius  in  his  Bib- 
liothecaf  although  no  details  of  his  life  are  given 
there.    The  nine  tractates  named  and  summarized 
by  Photius,  however,  agree  with  those 
I.  Identifi-  now  extant,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cation  and  "  Ascetic    Chapters."      Marcus    was 
Early       identified  by  Bellarmine  with  a  monk 
Citations,    of  the  same  name,   who  about  900 
prophesied  ten  additional  years  of  life 
to  the  woimded  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  and  the  same 
scholar  also  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  wri- 
tings ascribed  to  the  Eremite  had  been  fabricated 
or  corrupted  by  the  heretics  of  his  time.    Although 
this  theory  was  later  refuted,  Marcus  attracted  little 
attention  until  his  treatise  against  the  Nestorians, 
previously  unknown,  was  published  by  Papadopu- 
los  Kerameos  (St,  Petersburg,  1891),  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  shown  that  all  the  writings  as- 
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eribed  to  Marcus  by  Photius  were  actually  written 
by  him,  or  at  least  by  a  single  author.  The  first 
certain  mention  of  Marcus  Eremita  dates  from  the 
seventh  century,  when  he  was  twice  cited  by  Doro- 
theusy  a  Palestinian  archimandrite.  In  the  same 
century  he  was  quoted  by  Isaac  of  Nineveh,  Anas- 
tasius  Sinaita,  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  Theodore  the  Studite  in  the  ninth.  An 
important  historical  note  concerning  this  author  is 
given  by  Nicephorus  Galhstus,  who  states  that  the 
ascetics  Euphymius,  Simon  the  Stylite,  Nilus,  Isi- 
dore of  Pelusium,  and  the  **  famous  Marcus  "  were 
almost  contemporary.  The  last  three  he  designates 
as  pupils  of  Chrysostom,  a  statement  which  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  case  of  Marcus,  since 
neither  his  writings  nor  any  tradition  connect  him 
with  this  saint.  A  divergent  tradition  identifies 
Biarcus  Eremita  with  an  ascetic  of  the  same  name 
living  in  the  Egyptian  monastic  colony  of  Cellia. 
According  to  this  identification,  Marcus  would  have 
attained  an  extreme  age  in  395,  even  if  he  were  not 
already  dead. 

The  first  two  works  of  Marcus  are  treatises  **  On 
the  Spiritual  Law  and  On  Them  that  Think  they 
are  Justified  by  Works."    They  originally  formed 
a  single  work  entitled  "  On  the  Spiritual  Law/' 
and  contained  412  mystic  and  ascetic  aphorisms 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
2.  Ascetic  law  of  the  spirit  (Rom.  vii.  14).    The 
and Polemicimderlying   thought   is   monastic   re- 
Treatises,    nunciation  of  the  world,  and  the  con- 
ception is  characterized  by  a  combina- 
tion of  a  mystic  concept  of  grace  with  ascetic  zeal, 
the  object  of  all  human  activity  being  the  removal 
of  obstacles  through  grace.    The  treatise  of  Mar- 
cus **  On  Repentance  "  is  an  exposition  of  penitence 
required  by  the  commandment  of  God.    Essentially 
a  matter  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  it  need 
not  be  manifested  openly  since  it  consists  in  morti- 
fication of  desires,  continual  prayer,  and  bearing  of 
sorrow.    It  is  requisite  for  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  though  in  itself  it  can  not  win  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

The  treatise  ''  On  Baptism,"  devoted  to  the 
efficacy  of  baptism  with  respect  to  regeneration 
and  the  new  moral  life  of  the  Christian,  is  the  most 
valuable  source  for  Marcus'  doctrine  of  salvation. 
He  holds  that  baptism  is  perfectly  efficacious  for 
the  destruction  of  sin,  but  all  good  works  are  merely 
an  outworking  of  the  perfect  gift  of  grace  conferred 
through  it,  according  to  man's  fulfilment  of  the 
conmiandments,  so  that  God  and  not  man  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  good,  while  the  individual  and  not 
Adam  is  to  answer  for  all  sin. 

The  "  Salutary  Admonitions  to  Nicholas  "  are 
addressed  to  a  young  monk  who  had  asked  for 
coimsel  in  his  struggle  against  anger  and  fleshly 
lusts,  while  the  '^  Disputation  with  a  Lawyer  "  is 
a  dialogue  of  ''an  aged  ascetic  "  (the  author  him- 
selO  with  a  lawyer  concerning  the  two  monastic  re- 
quirements not  to  invoke  the  law  and  to  refrain 
from  works  of  the  flesh.  The  "  Colloquy  of  the 
Mind  with  the  Soul  "  is  an  apostrophe  in  which  the 
author's  mind  accuses  itself  and  the  soul  of  ascrib- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  sins  which  they  them- 
selves commit  to  Adam,  Satan,  or  mankind  in  gen^ 


eral.  In  the  treatise  "  On  Fasting,"  Marcus  seeks 
the  ethical  mean  for  monastic  fasts,  so  they  may 
actually  serve  to  correct  the  heart  and  not  to  make 
it  proud.  In  contradistinction  to  these  ascetic 
treatises,  the  tractate  "  On  Melchizedek  "  is  exe- 
getic  and  dogmatic  in  character,  and  is  a  polemic 
against  a  heretical  view  prevailing  in  the  author's 
time,  despite  episcopal  anathemas.  Those  who 
maintained  these  false  teachings,  while  orthodox 
in  the  main,  even  in  their  Christology,  held  that 
they  might  teach  ''  deeper  mysteries  than  the  apos- 
tles "  with  reference  to  the  account  of  Melchizedek 
in  Heb.  vii.  They  regarded  him  as  essentially  di- 
vine and  as  a  true  son  of  God  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  a  theophany  of  the  "  non-incarnate  Logos." 
To  these  treatises  must  be  added  the  recently  dis- 
covered polemic  against  the  Nestorians,  which  is 
indubitably  genuine.  In  a  somewhat  obscure 
fashion  Marcus  seeks  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures 
regard  the  incarnate  Logos  invariably  as  a  single 
Christ,  the  God-Man  being  neither  mere  God  nor 
mere  man,  but  both  in  virtue  of  "  essential  imity." 
Internal  evidence  dates  this  polemic  in  the  begin- 
ning of  430  or  431. 

Four  treatises  are  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Marcus 
Eremita.  These  are  a  Paramesis,  which  is  identical 
with  the  fifth  homily  of  Macarius  (q.v.,  1);  ''On 
Paradise  and  the  Spiritual  Law,"  closely  similar  to 
the  thirty-seventh  homily  of  Macarius,  but  with  a 
long  preface  which  is  lacking  in  the  edition  of 
Blacarius;  a  fragment  of  the  so-called  second  letter 

of  Marcus  which  corresponds  to  a  pas- 

3.  Spiuious  sage  in  Macarius;  and  the  incomplete 

Writings.    "  Ascetic  Chapters,"  the  greater  part  of 

which  is  contained  in  the  ascetic  Cenr 
turies  of  Maximus  (Donfessor,  while  the  remainder 
are  repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  Macarius. 
The  ascription  of  these  writings  of  Macarius  to 
Marcus  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
similarity  of  the  names.  That  these  treatises  were 
not  composed  by  Marcus  is  shown  both  by  the  fact 
that  Photius  does  not  mention  them  and  also  by  their 
partial  or  complete  identity  with  the  works  of  other 
authors,  this  correspondence  being  nowhere  found 
in  the  eremite's  genuine  treatises.  The  "  Ascetic 
Chapters  "  seem  to  be  excerpts  of  some  late  author. 
The  writings  of  Marcus  Eremita  render  it  evident 
that  he  was  a  monk  of  authority  and  that  he  com- 
posed all  his  ascetic  tractates  for  monks  or  ascetics. 
It  may  be  inferred,  moreover,  from  his  "  Salutary 
Admonitions  to  Nicholas,"  that  before  he  went  to 
the  desert  Marcus  had  been  the  abbot  of  a  monastery 
in  Ancyra.  The  Colloquy  implies  that  he  became 
an  anchorite  late  in  life,  although  it  is  not  known 

what  desert  he  chose.  Since,  how- 
4*  Details  ever,  his  writings  were  best  pre- 
of  his  Life,  served  in  the  laura  of  Sabas,  the  region 

where  his  memory  was  retained  the 
longest,  and  since  he  resided  in  Asia  and  his 
creed  is  Asiatic  and  non-Egyptian  in  character, 
there  is  good  foundation  for  the  supposition  that 
he  sought  the  Syrian  rather  than  the  Egyptian 
desert.  Johannes  Moschus,  moreover,  in  his  Pra- 
tum  apirittuUe  makes  certain  statements  "  about 
Father  Marcus  the  Anchorite,"  who  lived  in  the 
Syrian  desert.    The  date  of  Biarcus  is  approxi- 
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mately  fixed  by  the  monastic  syBtem  which  was 
at  once  developed  yet  free  in  form,  the  mention  of 
the  Council  of  Nicsea  as  an  event  of  the  past,  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  three  hypos- 
tases of  the  Godhead,  his  independence  of  tradition, 
and  his  creed  in  his  polemic  against  the  Nestorians, 
as  well  as  by  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  An- 
tiochian  Creed  of  433  or  of  the  Chalcedonian  Creed. 
As  a  theologian  Marcus  was  ethical  rather  than 
dogmatic,  feeling  that  it  was  more  important  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  Christ  than  to  specu- 
late concerning  the  miracles  of  God.  Convinced 
that  the  truth  was  contained  in  the  apostolic  tra- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  needed  only  to  be  guarded 
against  innovations,  he  never  dogmatized  except 
when  obliged  to  do  so,  and  then  based  his  argu- 
ments directly  on  the  Bible  so  far  as  he  could.  He 
accordingly  decided  Christological  controversies  by 
referring  the  predicates  both  of  exaltation  and  hu- 
mility to  Christ,  guided  by  his  belief  in  the  uncom- 

bined  yet  essentially  indivisible  imion 

5.  His      of  the  Logos  and  the  flesh,  since  the 

Theology,   deeds  of  a  mere  man  could  not  give 

salvation.  The  general  theological 
position  of  Marcus  closely  approximates  that  of 
Chrysostom,  Nilus,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and,  in 
Biblical  doctrine,  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  His 
ethical  attitude  is  in  harmony  with  his  theology. 
His  asceticism  is  practical  rather  than  mystical, 
and  he  attaches  little  value  to  mere  formalism.  In 
his  teachings  concerning  sin  and  grace  Marcus 
Eremita  held  that  man  was  mortal  since  and  be- 
cause of  the  sin  of  Adam,  inasmuch  as  he,  being 
himself  condemned  to  die,  could  beget  none  but 
mortal  offspring.  Though  this  death  is  termed 
sin  and  pimishment,  he  denies  original  sin  in  so  far 
as  he  restricts  sin  to  voluntary  acts.  Death  is  de- 
fined as  ''  estrangement  from  God/'  which  must  be 
obviated  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  yet  the  view 
is  nowhere  expressed  that  death  is  the  cause  of  sin, 
but  the  opinion  is  maintained  that  the  prevalence 
of  sin  is  the  fault  of  the  individual,  though  all  are 
subject  to  a  captivity  and  impurity  which  can  be 
removed  only  by  the  grace  of  Christ.  Grace  ac- 
cordingly consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  ransom 
from  death  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  mystic  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
the  baptism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  thus  re- 
stores the  perfect  freedom  of  the  will  hindered  by 
the  dominion  of  sin.  The  power  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mandments of  Christ  is  conferred  by  grace,  though 
the  human  will  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  mani- 
festation of  grace  according  to  Phil.  ii.  13.  Never- 
theless, in  all  good  works  hidden  grace  alone  is  re- 
vealed, and  all  self-righteousness  is  thus  excluded, 
while  grace  so  completely  annihilates  the  entire 
"  fault  of  Adam  ''  that  the  death  of  the  baptized  is 
traced  to  their  own  iniquities.  On  the  other  hand, 
death  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  complete 
perfection,  for  while  man  remains  in  the  flesh,  his 
human  nature  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  be- 
come unchanging.  (Johannes  Kunze.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  The  works  of  Marcus  are  found  most  hand- 
ily in  MPG,  Ixv.  903-1140,  with  prefatorial  matter,  pp. 
893  sqq.  One  of  his  hitherto  imknown  writings  ( §  1  above) 
is  printed  by  P.  Kerameus  in  AnaUkta  Hiero»olymitiki9 
9kuhvolooia9,  i.  89-113,  St.  Petersburg,  1891.     For  Byriao 
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tranalatioDs  of.  J.  S.  Assemani,  BMiotheca  tfrienialiM,  iiL  1, 
pp.  96.  194,  Rome,  1728;  W.  Wright,  Catalogue  of  Syriae 
MSS.  in  the  BritM,  Af  useum.  London,  1871;  E.  Sachau, 
VerxeichntM  der  tyriaAen  Handaehriften  ,  .  .  su  Beritn, 
Berlin,  1899.  Consult:  J.  Kunze,  MarcuB  EremUa,  ein 
neuer  Zeuge  fUr  daa  aUkirchliche  TaufbekenniniM,  Leipsio, 
1895;  idem,  in  TLB,  xix  (1898).  393-398;  G.  Oudin, 
Commentaritu  de  Bcriptoribtu  ecdenaaticis,  i.  902-^08, 
Leipsic,  1722;  G.  C.  Hamburger,  ZuverUtaaige  Niuhridk- 
ten  von  den  vomdimeten  Schriftetellem,  iii.  1-3,  Lemgo, 
1760;  Fabricius-Harles.  Bibliotheoa  Grofca,  ix.  267-209. 
Hamburg,  1804;  T.  Picker,  in  ZHT,  xxxviu  (1868).  402 
sqq.;  U.  Chevalier.  Repertoire  dee  eourcea  historiquea, 
Paris,  1877-86;  J.  Fessler.  InetUiUionee  patrologicBt  ed. 
Jungmann.  it  143-146,  Innsbruck.  1892;  Ceillier,  AiUeure 
eacrie,  id.  634-643;  H.  Q.  Floss.  Macarii  ^gyptii  epielola, 
in  MPO,  Ixv.  877  sqq.;    DCB,  iiL  826-827;   KL,  via  681 

MARESIUSy  SAMUEL.   See  DesMarets,  Samuel. 

MARGARET  OF  NAVARRE:  Daughter  of 
Duke  Charles  of  Orl^ns-Angoul^me,  duchess  of 
Alen^on,  and  later  Queen  of  Navarre,  patron  of  the 
Reformation  in  France;  b.  at  Angouldme  Apr.  11, 
1492;  d.  at  the  ch&teau  of  Odos,  near  Tarbes,  Dec. 
21,  1549.  After  her  father's  death. 
Social  she  was  sent  by  her  mother,  the  witty 
Position;  and  ambitious  Louise  of  Savoy,  to  the 
Patronage  court  of  Louis  XII.,  her  guardian, 
of  Letters,  where  she  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. Endowed  with  rare  mental 
qualities,  including  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  a 
warm  appreciation  of  everything  beautiful,  she 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  in  addition  to 
the  living  and  dead  languages.  On  Dec.  1,  1509, 
she  married  Charles,  last  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  1515,  was  introduced 
to  the  court.  The  king  was  very  fond  of  his  sister, 
for  whose  intellect  he  had  a  high  esteem,  and  often 
asked  her  advice  in  difficult  matters.  Like  him, 
she  was  the  patron  of  many  scholars  and  men  of 
letters,  who  clustered  about  her  at  her  court  at 
N^rac.  Among  them  were  some  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind,  who  spoke  to  her  of  religion,  such  as  Le- 
f^vre  d'Etaples  (see  Faber  Stapulensis,  Jacobus) 
and  his  friend  Gerard  Roussel  (q.v.),  Michel 
d'Arande,  Clement  Marot  (q.v.),  and  Guillaume 
Bri^onnet,  bishop  of  Meaux  (q.v.),  who  with  the 
help  of  D'Arande,  of  Evangelical  tendencies,  was 
trying  to  awaken  in  his  diocese  a  religious  life  that 
would  lead  to  a  study  of  the  Bible.  Between  1521 
and  1524  she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Bri- 
9onnet,  through  which  she  became  acquainted  with 
"  the  wisdom  of  learned  ignorance,"  the  art  of  con- 
templating God  without  intermediary  (neglecting 
all  scholastic  deductions  and  even  the  use  of  the 
sacraments)  and  finding  union  with  him  only 
through  an  intense  faith  and  increasing  love. 

These  letters  also  discuss  the  need  of  reform  in 

the  Church.    In  his  reforming  zeal  BriQonnet  had 

chosen  Lefdvre  d 'Staples  as  Ids  vicar-general,  and 

sent  Michel  d'Arande  to  Margaret  as  her  chaplain. 

The  latter  expounded  the  Scriptures 

Attitude     in  private  to  Margaret  and  her  brother 

Toward     and  mother,  who,  she  says,  often  ex* 

Reform,     pressed  the  wish  to  reform  the  Church; 

and  she  mentions  the  spreading  of  the 

idea  that ''  divine  truth  is  not  heresy."    It  was  on 

suspicion  of  heresy,  however,  that  the  Franciscans 

arraigned  Brigonnet  before  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
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in  1524.  He  was  coerced  into  giving  up  his  re- 
forming projects;  but  Michel  d'Arande,  Lef^vre 
d'Etaples,  and  Gerard  Roussel  remained  in  the 
private  circle  of  the  princess.  In  1525  her  hus- 
band died,  and  she  spent  the  first  period  of  her 
widowhood  at  Lyons,  where  D'Arande  preached 
before  large  audiences.  During  the  captivity  of 
Francis  I.  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  b^an. 
When  Louise  of  Savoy  was  regent,  although  she 
had  seemed  imfriendly  to  the  monastic  orders  and 
favorable  to  reforming  ideas,  she  allowed  the  in- 
troduction into  France  of  the  Inquisition.  Lef^vre 
and  Roussel,  abandoned  by  Bri^onnet,  took  refuge 
at  Strasburg,  whither  Michel  d'Arande  soon  fol- 
lowed them.  On  Jime  24,  1527,  Francis  gave  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  Henri  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  eleven  years  her  junior.  In  her  new  posi- 
tion Margaret  remained  faithful  to  her  Evangelical 
convictions,  which  were  shared  by  her  husband. 
With  his  assent  she  tried  to  reform  the  Church  in 
their  little  kingdom.  Gerard  Roussel  was  made 
abbot  of  Clairac  and  later  bishop  of  Oloron.  Through 
her  influence  with  Francis  I.,  Lefdvre  was  ilppointed 
librarian  of  the  ch&teau  of  Blois,  and  when  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  Sorbonne,  she  had  him  brought 
imder  her  protection  at  N^rac.  In  Strasburg,  where 
Lef^vre  and  Roussel  had  praised  her  dispositions, 
great  things  were  expected  of  her  for  the  cause  of 
reform  in  France.  In  1527  Sigismimd  von  Hohen- 
iohe,  dean  of  the  cathedral  there,  imbued  with  Lu- 
theran ideas,  entered  into  communication  with  her, 
expressing  the  desire  to  come  to  France  to  help  the 
cause.  In  May,  1528,  Capito  dedicated  to  her  his 
commentaries  on  Hosea,  saying  ''  All  eyes  are 
turned  toward  you;  you  are  the  hope  of  all  Re- 
formers." As  duchess  of  Alen^on,  she  had  done 
much  in  that  neighborhood  for  the  revival  of  let- 
ters and  for  reform  in  religion.  In  the  duchy  of 
Berry,  which  she  had  ruled  since  1518,  the  univer- 
sity of  Boui^ges  flourished  under  her  protection, 
and  it  was  here  that  Calvin  and  Beza  were  inclined 
toward  Protestantism  under  Wolmar's  teaching. 
She  intended  to  found  a  college  in  Bdam,  to  which 
Sturm  and  Latomus  were  to  be  called  (1533);  but 
her  plan  was  not  destined  to  be  realized  until  her 
daughter  Jeanne  d'Albret  founded  the  Academy 
of  Orthez.  Staying  in  Paris  with  her  husband  in 
1533,  she  caused  Gerard  Roussel  to  preach  the 
Evangelical  doctrine  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre, 
and  his  boldness  of  speech  raised  a  storm  not  only 
against  him  but  against  his  patroness.  The  Miroir 
deVdme  picheresae  (see  bibliography)  was  condemned 
and  prohibited  by  the  Sorbonne,  because  it  made  no 
mention  of  the  saints  or  of  purgatory.  Francis,  ex- 
asperated by  the  insults  directed  against  his  sister, 
banished  several  of  the  most  prominent  reactionary 
clergy.  B^^  the  help  of  his  confessor  Guillaume  Petit, 
bishop  of  Senhs,  he  opened  a  process  before  the 
University  of  Paris  for  the  reversal  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Miroir^  and  the  sentence  of  the  Sorbonne 
was  annulled.  To  allay  the  popular  excitement, 
Francis  ordered  both  Roussel  and  his  antagonists  to 
keep  silence  on  controverted  points.  Margaret  took 
a  lively  share  in  her  brother's  correspondence  with 
Melanchthon  and  Butzer  with  the  view  of  working 
out  a  plan  which  might  promote  the  reunion  of 


Christendom  by  mutual  concessions.  When,  how- 
ever, Francis  definitely  took  the  side  of  the  perse- 
cutors, Margaret  lost  all  her  influence  over  him  in 
religious  matters,  and  retired  in  disgust  to  Navarre, 
where  she  and  her  husband  devoted  themselves  to 
promoting  the  cause  of  reform. 

Searching  the  Scriptures,  she  became  far  more 
advanced,  in  all  that  concerned  dogma,  than  her 
teachers  D'Arande,  Roussel,  and  even  Lef^vre 
d'Etaples.  This  is  manifest  in  her  book  Lea  Mar- 
guerUea  de  la  MargueriUf  and  in  her  last  verses,  LHa- 
logue  de  Ihomme  et  de  Dieu  and  Lea 

Favoring  Priaona.  She  adopted  Calvin's  doc- 
of  the  Ref-  trines  of  salvation  and  the  sacraments, 
onnation  in  and  rejected   confession,   indulgences, 

Navarre,  and  prayer  to  the  saints.  As  to  the 
external  forms  of  religion,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  non-essential,  she  kept  up  at  the  same 
time  most  of  the  old  rites,  because,  although  op- 
posed to  clerical  abuses,  she  had  always  hoped  for 
a  reform  without  a  complete  breach  with  Rome. 
But  she  did  not  wish  to  retain  imity  at  the  cost  of 
renouncing  the  newly  recovered  truths  or  of  em- 
ploying compulsion.  She  ordered  that  justifica- 
tion by  faith  should  alone  be  preached  in  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre.  The  service  was  held,  and  the 
psalms  were  sung,  in  the  vernacular.  Many  mo- 
nastic abuses  were  reformed,  and  only  godly  and 
Evangelical  priests  appointed  to  parishes.  These 
improvements,  established  by  Margaret  in  the 
churches  of  B^m  and  later  introduced  by  Roussel 
in  his  diocese  of  Oloron,  paved  the  way  for  a  more 
thoroughgoing  reform  which  was  made  later  by 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  explains  the  latter's  success. 
The  little  moimtain  kingdom  became  the  refuge  of 
persecuted  Protestants,  for  all  of  whose  needs  Mar- 
garet provided.  As  long  ago  at  Alen^on  she  had 
sheltered  Sainte-Marthe,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
gallows  at  Grenoble,  so  now  she  begged  mercy  from 
Francis  I.  for  persecuted  heretics,  such  as  Louis  de 
Berquin,  Etienne  Dolet,  and  the  Waldenses  of 
Provence.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  either  at 
N^rac  with  her  court  around  her,  or  in  the  convent 
of  Tusson,  whither  she  retired  during  her  mourn- 
ing after  Francis  I.'s  death  (1547),  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  virtue.  At  all  critical  conjunc- 
tures she  prayed  without  ceasing.  From  this  period 
of  her  life  date  most  of  her  religious  poems,  many  of 
which  were  printed  in  the  Margueritea  de  la  Mar- 
guerUe  dea  princeaaeaf  while  some  remain  in  manu- 
script in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale. 

But  her  whole  time  was  not  given  up  to  religious 

pursuits.    She  was  by  nature  a  lover  of  mirth  and 

gaiety.    She  had  comedies  performed 

Other       at  N^rac  and  at  Mont  de  Marsan  by 

Interests    Italian  players,  and  wrote  a  series  of 

in  Life,  lively  tales  entitled  Heptam^on  dea 
nouvelleaf  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron,  in  which  she  drew  from  the  example  of 
human  frailty  the  moral  lesson  that  one  can  not 
rely  on  one's  own  strength  but  should  have  recourse 
in  all  circumstances  to  God.  During  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Francis  I.  she  went  to  him,  and  her  pres- 
ence seemed  to  revive  him;  but  scarcely  had  she 
returned  to  N^rac  when  she  heard  of  his  death 
(Mar.  31,  1547).    The  income  of  24,000  hvres  which 
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he  granted  her  was  used  largely  for  charily.  In 
1538  she  established  a  (ouDdling  asylum  under  the 
name  of  "  Hospice  des  entants  de  Dieu  le  PJre," 
commonly  known  from  the  costume  ot  the  iiimatea 
as  "  Lea  entants  rouges."  On  Oct.  20,  1548,  she 
unwillingly  gave  her  decidedly  Protestant  daugh- 
ter, Jeanne  d'Albret,  in  marriage  to  the  vain  and 
untrustworthy  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  Little  more 
than  a  year  later,  after  a  long  illness,  she  died,  end  was 
lamented  and  eulogized  by  native  and  foreign  poets, 
as  she  well  deserved  to  be.       G.  Bonbt-Macby. 

Biblkmbapht:     Her  worka   includi!:     Lt   Uimir  de  fima 

autn  la  ffrdat  et  bcTuflat  A  elt*  faittt  par  Jiaut  Chrial 
Km  upoui,  Alcagon.  153\.  Mod  elKwhere  oflen.  e.e..  PBtia. 
ISaa.  Ly<"i>.  1.^38.  Kng.  tnnsl.  by  Prinina  EUubetli.  A 
Godiv  Mrdi/tacion  of  IhcChriiUmSouit.LoBdoo  ni.i^S; 
PaitiHtliiialoouccntrcMariiHrritcdii  Frante  rl  .  .  ,  Cluir- 
Icttrdt  Fnna.  Alenton.  1533;  La  Marautriltt,  ut  lup.,  3 
vnli.,  Lyona.  1&47:  L-HrplamiKn.  Psria.  IS5S.  Bod  elw- 
wheniiniaauuierBbJeediliDaiuultruiiliIiaiM.  HerJelLen 
ua  *(aitl«rEd  in  Uilrre  di  ziii.  Hmmin  iUailri,  Venice, 
1564;  J.  0.  WibeL,  LAmtgadiidiU  da  .  .  .  SirgmuHg  ivn 
HohmiiAt.  Nuremberg,  1T1S;  Genin,  LeOra  dt  Mar- 
giurite  d'AngoaUmt,  Piriiv.  IMl:  A.  Chmnpollioo,  Cap- 
liviU  dx  Ftan^ou  I.,  ib.  1S42,  and  in  A.  L.  Beimlnjanl, 
Carmpondana  dc  rrJormaUura.  Psrij,  IS78-BT. 

The  moat  authoritative  biography  i«  in  P.  Frank's  ed. 
of  L€M  Margiixrita  de  ta  Marffuvritt  dea  prinfeiHf,  Tbtro- 
duetion,  4  vota..  Patii.  1873.  CoMUlt:  P.  do  Hour- 
detliee.  Heigneur  de  BrantAme.  Vie  det  damn  ittufrm,  dis- 
OOUR  v..  ib.  1665-60:  V.  Duraud,  Uarguerile  Ot  Navam, 
2  vole.,  ib.  1849;  Miu  M.  W.  Fi«r.  lift  t^  Mufgueriu, 
Quwi  of  Naiiam.  2  vols.,  Loniton.  18S7;  H.  A.  Blind, 
Maroiurilt  dr  Navarre  dara  ft  rapporCt  avic  la  rtformt. 
atrasburs.  1868;  H.  de  la  Farri^re  Percy,  Maraurrite d' An- 
aoulfnc.  Purity  MHZ:  V.  LUro.  MarQutrite  d'  Angouitnti. 
ib.  ISeS;  P,  Albert,  LiuiraaiTt  franfaiu  nu  xri.  riicU. 
ib.  1881 ;  J.  Bonnet,  in  BaUelin  dt  la  nxifU  du  prBlMfan- 
«»» /ra<iriu,  txxvii.  109-114:  F.  Lotheimn.  Kiniei'' 
Maraartth  con  Navarro:  tin  Kidlurbild  aui  d«-  .  .  . 
frtiiuiintchtn  Rtformolion,  Berlin,  1885;  Mary  Itobinaon, 
Margaret  of  AngoiiUme,  London.  1886:  A.  Lefranc.  Lea 
littt  itiivieiaet  de  MarQuerUa  dt  Naram,  PuHb.  ISflS: 
P.  A,  Becker.  MaTgueriu  .  .  .  et  O.  Brifimntt.  ib.  lODI; 
E.  Sidbel,  Wnmrn  and  Men  ufOu  Fnneh  Renaiiiamr.  HBS- 
IH7.  LoodoD.  1901:    UchMnbeiver,  BSR,  viii,  679  Bqq. 

MARGARET,  SAUTT:  Queen  ot  Scotland;  b. 
in  Hungary  c.  1045;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  16, 
1093.  She  was  ot  the  royal  family  of  England, 
granddaughter  of  Edmund  Ironside,  the  last  Eng- 
lish king  l>efore  the  Danish  usurpation  (d.  lOlG). 
Her  father  and  his  brother  were  sent  out  of  the 
country  by  Canute,  and,  as  tradition  has  it,  idti- 
mately  came  to  Hungary  and  there  Margaret  was 
bom.  She  probably  ai^companied  her  father  to 
England  in  1057.  Her  marriage  with  Malcolm  III. 
of  S<wtland  took  place  in  1067  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  1060  or  1070  according  to  others. 
She  appUed  to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  ot  Canterbury, 
tor  instruction  in  the  way  of  God's  service,  became 
distinguished  tor  her  austere  and  ascetic  lite,  and 
did  much  to  introduce  Ronian  usages  into  the  Scot- 
tish  Church. 

BiBuoontPBi:  A  Vita,  by  a  Bantemponuy,  probably  het 
confessor.  Turgot.  is  in  ASB.  June.  ii.  320-340,  an  Eng. 
tranal.  of  which  ia  editol  by  W.  Forben-Leith.  Sd  ed.. 
Edinburgh,  1866.  Coneull:  W.  F.  Skene,  Critic  Srot- 
land.  ii.  344-364,  Edinburgh,  1877;  W,  J,  Rmt.  Lira  of 
the  Cambrn-Britijdi  Sainle,  pp.  219-231.  MO-553;  Uiui. 
dovery.  1M3;  A.  P.  Forbes,  Kalmdortof  SenlHtK  Saints, 
pp.  387-301.   Edinburgh.  1872. 

MARGARET,  SAHIT:  One  of  the  Helpers  in 
Need  (q.  v.). 


MARGARITA:  The  term  applied  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  vessel  containing  the  consecrated 
host,  while  the  portions  ot  the  host  reserved  tor  the 
sick  by  the  priests  in  special  receptacles  are  called 
wargarilai  ("  pearls  ").  These  Taargariiai  are  then 
placed  in  the  coDJMCrated  wine,  dipped  from  it  with 
a  spoon,  and  given  to  the  sick. 

MAB60LI0DTH,  mQr"go-liOth.  MOSES:  Church 

of  England:  b.  al  Suwaiki  {150  m,  n.e,  of  War- 
saw), Poland,  Dee.  3,  1820;  d.  in  London  Feb. 
25.  1881.  Of  Jewish  parentage  be  pursued  rab- 
binical studies  in  Poland,  but  having  been  induced 
on  a  visit  to  England  in  1837  to  read  the  Hebrew 
New  Testament  he  embraced  Christianity  and  was 
baptized  in  Apr.,  1838.  He  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  in  Jan.,  1840,  and  was  ordained  curate 
of  St.  Augustine's,  Liverpool,  in  1844.  He  served 
in  many  places  as  curate  and  vicar  and  in  1877  be- 
rime vicar  of  Little  Linford,  Bui:kinghainshire. 
Ho  wrote  many  books,  chiefly  on  Hebrew  subjects. 
Hia  chief  works  are;  FundamiaiUtl  Prineiplet  r^ 
Modem  Judaism  {London,  1843);  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Home  of  my  Fathers  (2  vols.,  1850);  History  oj 
the  Jews  inGrml  Britain  (3  voU.,  1861);  Curatrt  of 
Rivtrsdale  (3  vols.,  1860);  Vtatiget  of  the  Hietoric 
Anglo-Htin-ewi  in  EaiA  Anglia  (1870);  and  Poetry 
of  the  tfefrrwc  Pentateuch  (1871). 

BiBLioanAPiir:    Consult:    Marfoliouth's  Curalei  of  fficcn- 
dale,  ut  sup.;  the  autobiography  ptefixed  to  his  /'undo- 

MARGRBTH,  JOBANN  JAKOB:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Hamburg  May  29.  1873. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Milnster 
(1892-94,  1900-01)  and  the  Gregorian  University, 
Rome  (I894-1M0),  studying  philosophy  from  1892 
to  1896  (Ph.D.,  Gregorian  University,  1896)  and 
theology  from  1896  to  1900  (D.D.,  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity, 1900).  After  being  a  theological  tutor  in 
the  dioceses  of  OsnabrUek  (1900-02)  and  Hildes- 
heim  (1902-03),  he  became  privat-docent  for  apo- 
logetics at  Miinster  in  1903.  Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  professor 
oi  moral  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  Maim.  Ha 
has  written  Dan  GrixtMeben  Jesu  Chritli  rfw  Soknet 
GoUes  (Munstcr,  1902). 

MABHEIHEKE,  mar-hoi'nf-ke  (until  1823 
HARHEUIECEE),  PHILIPP  KORRAD:  German 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Hildesheim  (21  m. 
s,s,e.  of  Hanover)  May  1.  1780;  d.  at  Berlin  May 
31.  1846.  After  completing  his  theological  educa- 
tion at  G5ttingen  be  became  lecturer  there,  and  in 
1805  was  iipjwinted  professor  extraordinary  and 
second  university  preacher  at  Erlangen.  Two 
yeara  later  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  remained  until  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1811. 
His  pretentiousness  and  bombastic  style  rendered 
him  unpopular  with  his  colleagues,  nor  were  his 
sermons  at  the  DreifaltigkeiUkirehe,  where  he 
preached  after  1820  as  the  colleague  of  Schleier- 
macher,  well  received.  He  began  his  literary  ca- 
reer with  his  Univertalkirchenhigtorie  (Erlangen, 
1806)  and  with  his  AUgemeine  DargUUung  det  theo- 
logischtn  Geisla  der  kirchiiehen  Vrr/astung  und 
kanonischen    Rechtvfiasetischaft    tn    Besag    avf   dit 
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Moral  des  Christenthuma  und  die  ethiache  Denkart 
des  MittelaUera  (Nuremberg,  1807).  To  this  same 
period  belongs  his  ChrisUiche  Predigten  zur  Bele- 
bung  des  Ge/iihls/ura  Schdne  und  Heilige  (Erlangen, 
1805).  His  general  history  of  the  church  was  over- 
laden with  philosophy,  but  a  better  reception  was 
accorded  to  his  Geachichte  der  deuiachen  Reformor 
tion  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817).  Marheineke  was  the 
first  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  symbolics,  his 
works  on  this  subject  being  ChriaUiche  Symbolik 
(3  vols.,  Heidelbei^,  1810-14),  InatUutionea  aym- 
holtccB,  dodrinarum  Catholicorumf  ProteatanHum, 
Socinianorum,  Eccleaice  GrcecoBf  minorumque  aocieta- 
turn  Chriatianorum  aummam  et  diacrimina  exhibentea 
(Berlin,  1812)  and  his  lectures  on  ChriaUiche  Sym- 
bolik (1848).  His  works  are  marked  by  an  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  Protestantism  and  of  Lu- 
ther. In  his  Grundlegung  der  HomHelik  (Hamburg, 
1811)  he  deduced  all  homiletics  from  the  eternal 
concept  of  sacrifice  and  advocated  spiritual  asceti- 
cism, while  in  briefer  writings  he  made  a  revival  of 
ecclesiastical  life  conditional  upon  the  acceptance 
of  a  new  creed,  and  pleaded  for  a  more  general  em- 
phasis on  dogma. 

The  obscurity  enveloping  Marheineke's  thought 
was  dissipated  by  Hegelianism,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Hegelian  school,  writing  in  this 
spirit  Vorleaungen  iiber  die  Bedeutung  der  hegdachen 
Philoaophie  in  der  chriaUichen  Theologie  (Berlin, 
1842).  Lotig  before,  in  his  ChriaUiche  Dogmatik 
(1819)  and  his  Lehrbuch  des  chriaUichen  Glaubena 
und  Lebena  (1823),  he  had  endeavored  to  develop 
the  external  form  of  religion  to  a  speculative  sci- 
ence, regarding  the  principle  of  dogmatics  as  the 
inunediate  consciousness  of  God  or  as  the  reason 
which  solves  all  mysteries  in  virtue  of  its  knowledge 
of  God  and  its  identity  with  the  idea.  The  stages 
of  the  development  of  religion  were  three:  the  re- 
ligion of  fancy  and  opinion  in  paganism;  the  re- 
ligion of  reflection  and  recollection  in  Judaism; 
and  the  religion  of  revelation  or  the  spirit  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  basal  mystery  of  all  religions  and 
ages,  even  of  nature  herself,  is  the  Trinity.  The 
undifferentiated  substance  is  the  Father;  the  eter- 
nal outgoing  of  God  from  himself,  the  inward  self- 
differentiation  of  substance  and  subject,  is  the  Son; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  reconciles  the  differentiations 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  thus  restoring 
their  imity.  In  his  Syatem  der  theologiachen  Moral 
(Berlin,  1847)  Marheineke 's  dogmatics  reached  its 
fullest  development.  The  cleavage  of  the  Hegelian 
school  was  at  first  greeted  by  him  as  a  proof  of 
energy,  but  the  Leben  Jeau  of  Strauss  was  a  bitter 
blow  to  him,  the  unceasing  opponent  of  rationalism. 
In  his  Syatem  der  chriaUichen  Dogmatik  (Berlin, 
1847)  he  replied  to  Strauss,  holding  that  Christ 
was  the  central  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  that  Strauss,  by  his  identification  of  the  God- 
man  with  humanity,  had  confused  the  center  with 
the  circumference.  Unfavorable  in  the  extreme  to 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Marheineke  approved  of  the 
earlier  teachings  of  Schelling,  although  for  his  later 
views  he  had  only  the  antipathy  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  Zur  KrUik  der  acheUing^chen  Offers- 
barungaphUoaophie  (Berlin,  1843).  Marheineke 
became  in  his  closing  years  a  representative  of  free- 


thinking  piety,  holding  that  the  principle  of  the 
Evangeliod  church  was  that  because  a  thing  was 
true  it  was  in  the  Bible,  not  that  because  a  thing 
was  in  the  Bible  it  was  true. 

Marheineke  collaborated  on  the  Studien  edited 
by  C.  Daub  and  F.  Creuzer  (Frankfort,  1805-11) 
and  on  B.  Bauer's  Zeitachrift  fur  apehidative  The- 
ologie (Berlin,  1836-38),  edited  HegePs  Vorleaungen 
uber  die  Philoaophie  der  Religion  (Berlin,  1832)  and, 
with  T.  W.  Dittenbeiger,  C.  Daub's  PhUoaoph- 
iache  und  theologiache  Vorleaungen  (7  vols.,  1838- 
1841).  His  own  theological  lectures  were  edited 
by  S.  Matthies  and  W.  Vatke  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1847- 
1849).  (G.  FRANKf.) 

Bdblioorapht:    K.  Q.  Bretflchneider,  Theologische  Sytteme 

von  SdUeiermaeher,  Marheineke,  Hose,  Leipsic,  1828;    A. 
'Weber,  Le  Syathne  doffmatique  de  Marheineke,  Strasbuis, 

1857;  ADB,  xx.  338. 

MARIA  DE  AGREDA,  ma-rt'a  d^  a-gr6'da  (Maria 
Coronel,  Maria  de  Jesu) :  A  nun  of  the  Franciscan 
order  of  the  Poor  Clares,  mother  superior  of  the 
convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Agreda 
(135  m.  n.e.  of  Madrid)  in  Old  Castile;  b.  at  Agreda 
Apr.  2,  1602;  d.  there  May  24,  1635.  She  left  a 
work,  alleged  to  have  been  divinely  inspired,  La 
myatica  ciudad  de  Dioa  (first  published  in  Spanish, 
3  vols.,  Madrid,  1670,  afterward  also  in  Latin  and 
other  languages) — a  tendency  writing  in  favor  of  the 
Scotist  Franciscan  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Mary.  The  supposed  revelations  to  the 
author  are  the  wildest  flights  of  imagination.  Mary, 
the  immaculately  conceived,  is  carried  directly  after 
her  birth  at  divine  command  into  the  uppermost 
heaven,  where  she  beholds  the  Trinity;  900  angels, 
under  command  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  are  ap- 
pointed to  her  service;  she  is  praised  as  God's  eter- 
nal wisdom  (cf.  Prov.  viii.  22  sqq.),  as  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  was  present  at  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ  on  Mount  Tabor  as  well  as  at  his  Last  Sup- 
per, who  rose  again  after  her  death  at  Jerusalem, 
and  ascended  to  heaven  no  less  than  twice,  and  the 
like.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  prohibited  the  book  in 
1681,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  one-sided  espousal 
of  an  uncanonized  dogma  and  the  heretical  teach- 
ing propoimded  therein,  viz.,  that  Mary's  flesh  and 
blood  were  present  propria  apecie  in  the  Eucharist. 
But  Charles  II.  of  Spain  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
work,  which  his  subjects  not  only  loved  but  almost 
idolized.  He  obtained  from  the  pope  a  suspension 
of  the  decree,  at  least  for  Spain.  An  effort  to  in- 
duce Innocent's  successor,  Alexander  VIII.,  to  re- 
voke the  edict  for  all  Christendom,  was  in  vain; 
the  new  pope  confirmed  the  suspension  brief  of  his 
predecessor  (1690).  Alexander's  successor.  Inno- 
cent XII.,  to  please  the  king,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  work,  but  never  published  its 
decision.  This  reservation  of  his  opinion  seemed 
the  more  necessary,  as  during  Innocent's  pontifi- 
cate the  Sorbonne  of  Paris  condemned  the  work 
after  the  publication  of  a  French  edition  (La  Mya- 
tigue  CiU  de  Dieu,  Marseilles,  1695).  The  contro- 
versy grew  more  complicated,  as  the  authorship 
was  repeatedly  denied  to  Maria  of  Agreda  and  as- 
cribed to  the  Franciscan  Joseph  Ximenes  Sam- 
maniejo.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  (in  an  edict  of  Jan. 
1748)  declared  the  authorship  to  be  imcertain,  and 
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Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.  were  also  compelled  to 
take  notice  of  the  book.  A  German  adaptation  iu 
two  volumes  was  publishetl  at  Regensburg  as  late 
as  1890  (2d  ed.,  1893).  O.  ZacKLBRt 

SiBuoa&AFHT;  S.  J.  BauiDgarteD,  NadiridiUn  von  nierk- 
iffOrdiinm  Bachem,  iv.  aM  nqq.,  Uallo.  17S3;  J,  Game.  Die 
chn>air:ht  Muaik.  i.  tS'l-iVS.  RcgriuburE,  l»3e;  A.M. da 
ViMoitt,  DcUa  mislira  nUa  di  mo.  Bolopia.  1S73:  Germ. 
lisDal.  lA  abnef  life  from  this  book  by  B.  M.  Lierbeimer. 
RegeiublUK,  1375;  J.  Hergeareiher,  KirclienQachiditc, 
iii.  620-628.  Fraiburg.  1889:  F.  H.  Reuscli.  Der  Indtx  der 
vtriiUencn  BUelitr,  ii.  253- 2&7.  Bodq,  IS$G. 

HARIAHNE,  mftr"i-am'ne:  The  name  of  three 
women  connected  with  the  famiiy  of  Herod.  See 
Herod  and  his  Family,  I.,  $i  2-4,  II.,  j  4. 

MARIANA,  JUAH  DE:  Spanish  Jesuit;  b.  at 
Tftluvem  de  Li  Reina  (63  m.  s.w.  of  Madrid)  1530; 
d,  at  Toledo  Feb.  17,  1634.  He  entered  the  order 
of  Jesus  in  1554,  and  seven  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Collegium  Romanuin, 
where  his  chief  subject  was  exegesis,  in  which  hia 
ability  was  shown  by  his  Sehotia  in  Vetua  et  Novum 
Terdomentum  (Madrid,  1619).  In  1565  he  was 
transferred  to  Sicily,  and  from  1569  to  1574  taught 
in  Paris,  where  he  gained  distinction  by  his  lec- 
tures on  Thomas  Aquinas,  until  his  health  forced 
him  to  return  to  Spain.  The  last  fifty  years  of  his 
Ufe  were  spent  in  Toledo,  and  tn  this  period  falls 
his  literary  activily.  His  Hialoria  de  rd)u»  Hia- 
panim  libri  vigiiUi-qvirupie  (Toledo,  1592;  later  er- 
tended  to  thirty  books,  Frankfort,  1603;  Eng. 
transl.,  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by 
J,  Sl«pheoa,  2  vols,,  London,  1699)  won  him  the 
title  of  "  the  Spanish  Livy." 

Mariana's  fame  is  chiefly  due  to  his  De  rege  el 
retfU  in»tUutione  libH  (res  (Toledo.  1599),  which, 
sanctioned  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  contains 
one  of  the  boldest  defenses  ever  written  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their  right  of  re- 
bellion against  tyranny.  The  attack  made  by  Mar- 
iana in  his  De  monela  muUiCione  on  the  changes 
proposed  in  the  coinage  by  Philip  III.  resulted  in 
his  imprisonment  for  a  year  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Madrid.  This  tractate,  together  with 
sis  others,  some  of  which  were  subjected  to  censor- 
ship, was  included  in  hia  Tractatus  teptem  turn  the- 
ologici  lum  ■poHlici  (Coiogne,  1609),  which  com- 
prises lie  adventa  beali  Jaeobi  ApoatoU  in  Hupan' 
iam;  De  edilwne  vvlgata  sondorum  biblionim;  De 
sptclaculia;  De  monelie  tmUationt;  De  die  et  anno 
mortis  Ckrieti;  De  annit  Arabum  cum  nojfria  annva 
compamtia;  and  De  morte  d  immoHalHate  libri  (rfs. 
In  the  closing  decade  of  the  flirtecnth  century  Mar- 
iana wrote  his  De  erroribus  qui  in  forma  guberna- 
tionig  Socitfaiia  Jeau  occumini.  This  was  first 
printed  in  French  at  Bordeaux  in  1624  during  the 
struggle  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  later  appeared  in  Latin  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
in  the  original  Spanish  (Geneva,  1631),  but  was 
placed  on  the  Index  when  the  Italian  version  ap- 
peared in  1628.  Mariana  was  also  the  author  of  a 
number  of  minor  works,  and  edited  the  Contra  Al- 
bigenaium  errorea  of  Lucoa  Tudensis  (Ingolatadt, 
1612).  0.  zacKLtnt. 

Bipuouhapht;  F.  Buchholi.  Juan  de  Muruno.  Berlia, 
iao<;  p.  BayLp,  Dirttanary  llitloHcal  onrf  Crilitai,  iv. 
124-133,    London,    1837^     L.    Kanke,    Samlicht    Wtrkt. 


xiiv.  230-236,  imv,  flO  Km.,  LeipaEe.  1872-73;  F.  H. 
ReiMch.  IniUi  der  vrrrlmltnen  B^chtT,  ii.  281-:iS3.  341- 
344,  Bonn.  I8S3^  idem.  Btitriai  lur  GctrMidUt  du  Jwut- 
tononffru,  pp.  1-23.  Uimicb.  1394;  P.  Krebg.  Eha  politir 
Mdu  Fuhtiiitlilc  der  Jnuum.  pp.  108-121.  Halle.  1800; 
A.  and  A  de  Backer.  BMialhiqae  da  fmraint  di  la  mr- 
ri/tf  dr  Jfma.  ed.  Somroervogel,  v,  M7-AB7.  7  vola.,  Li^([0. 

,  1892:    Itanke. 

MARIAITISTS  (iEnights  of  the  Glorious  Virgin; 

Fratrea  Gaudertlea):  A  Roman  Catholic  order  es- 
tablished among  the  nobility  of  Bologna  about 
1233  by  the  Dominican  Bartolomeo  de  Bragantiio. 
Its  object  was  to  promote  pubhc  safety  during  the  , 
struggles  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  to 
assist  widows,  orphans,  and  all  in  distress.  The 
first  Grand  Master  was  Loderino  Andalo  of  Bologna. 
The  Morianists  were  divided  into  conventuals  and 
married,  the  rule  of  the  order  permitting  not  only 
marriage  but  also  the  poaseesioo  of  property  and 
secular  life,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  epithet  of  "  Joy- 
ous Brothers  "  as  applied  to  the  knights.  Thft 
habit  of  the  knights  was  white,  with  an  ashen-gray 
mantle  bearing  a  red  cross,  while  the  conventuaLi 
wore  a  white  or  gray  habit,  Commanderiea  were 
gradually  establistied  in  Modena,  Mantua,  Treviso, 
and  several  other  cities  of  northern  Italy,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  MarianLsts  de- 
clined, and  at  the  death  of  their  last  coom^iendator, 
Camillo  Volta,  in  1589,  B\\ian  V.  presented  their 
estates  to  the  college  of  Montalto. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  wen?  occasionally  termed 
"  Marianiflts  "  or  "Knights  of  St.  Mary,"  and  ft 
community  of  regular  clergy  established  in  15SS  by 
Giovanni  Adomo  of  Genoa  and  St.  Francisco  Carao- 
cioli  of  Naples  was  at  first  termed  "  Regular  Clerka 
of  St,  Mary."  although,  at  the  wish  of  Sixtus  V., 
this  name  was  soon  exchanged  for  "  Regular  Minor 
Clerks."  In  1816  two  French  missionary  societies 
were  founded  bearing  the  name  of  the  Virgin:  the 
"  Oblates  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,"  founded 
by  tbe  Provcn^;«l  Bishop  J.  E.  de  Maienod  (d.  1861) 
and  soon  numbering  seventy  houses  in  five  prov- 
inces (three  European  and  two  American);  and  the 
■'  Society  of  Mary,"  founded  by  the  Abb^  Colin, 
which  was  confirmed  in  1836  and  has  since  worked 
chiefly  in  Oceania.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

UARUrnS,  ma-roi'nTis  or  ma-rl'nus:  The  name 
of  two  popes. 

Haiinua  L:  Pope  882-884.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
priest  named  Palumbus,  of  Gallese  in  Tuscany,  wu 
a  subdeacon  under  Leo  IV.  (847-855),  and  became 
a  deacon  in  862  or  soon  after.  In  866  lie  was  seat 
as  one  of  Nicholas  I.'s  envoys  to  the  eastern  em- 
peror, but  was  stopped  on  the  Greco-Bulgariui 
frontier  and  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  He  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  eighth  ecumenical  council  al 
legate  of  Adrian  II.,  Nov.,  8r)9-Feb.,  870,  and  waa 
recognised  as  the  moat  capable  Roman  represents 
tive.  He  next  became  treasurer  (arcariua)  of  ths 
Roman  see,  archdeacon,  atid  bishop  of  Qere  in 
Etruria.  He  repreaented  John  VIII.  in  the  n^O- 
tiationa  of  879-880  with  Charles  the  Fat.  and  went 
again  to  Constantinople  in  the  latter  year  to  per- 
suade Pliotius  into  submission,  but  failed  and  waa 
imprisoned.    He  wad  elected  pope  in  Dec,  882,  tha 
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first  case  of  the  breach  of  the  ancient  rule  forbid- 
ding the  translation  of  bishops  from  one  see  to  an- 
other. He  came  to  terms  with  Charles  the  Fat  in 
Jime,  883,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  adher- 
ents of  Formosus,  whom  he  recalled  to  Rome  and 
to  the  occupancy  of  his  see  of  Porto.  He  excom- 
municated Photius  (q.v.),  and  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  English  King  Alfred,  dying  in 
the  middle  of  May,  884.  (H.  B6hmer.) 

Bxblioorapht:  Liber  pontificalit,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.,  p. 
Irvii.,  224.  Paris,  1892;  J.  M.  Wattcrich,  PonHficum  Ro- 
manorum  vitce,  i.  29,  Leipsic.  1862;  J.  Hergenrdther,  Pho~ 
Hu9,  ii.  650-651.  Regensburg,  1868;  R.  Baxmann,  Die 
Pclitik  der  P&pete,  vol.  ii.,  Elberfeld.  1869;  F  Gregoro- 
vius,  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iil  205-206,  London.  1895; 
Bower,  Popea,  ii.  292-293;  Milman,  LaHn  Chrieiianity, 
ill.   101;    Mann,  Popes,  iii  353-361  et  passim. 

Marinusn.:  Pope  942-946.  He  was  chosen  imder 
the  influence  of  Alberic,  who  retained  entire  con- 
trol of  his  actions  until  his  death. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  two  popes  above 

named  are  in  the  later  lists  designated  as  Martin 

II.  and  III.,  so  that  the  second  Martin  (1281-85) 

is  counted  as  Martin  IV.  (H.  B6hmer.) 

Bxblioorapht:  Liber  pontificalie,  ed.  Duchrane.  ii.,  pp. 
Uix.-lxx.,  Paris,  1892;  J.  M.  Wattcrich,  PonHficum  Ro- 
manoTum  vita,  i.  40.  Leipsic,  1862;  R.  Baxmann,  PolUik 
der  P&pate,  ii.  94  sqq.,  Elberfeld,  1869;  F.  Gregorovius, 
Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  318-321,  London,  1895. 

HARISTS.    See  Socnrrr  of  Mart. 

MARIUS:  Bishop  *of  Aventicum  574-^4.  In 
the  process  of  Prankish  conquest  between  530  and 
540,  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  now  Switzerland 
was  incorporated,  and  with  it  the  old  Roman  col- 
ony of  Aventicum  Helvetiorum.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric, and  Marius  is  the  first  well-attested  bishop. 
He  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Autun  in  530  or  531, 
probably  of  Gallic-Roman  blood,  and  received  an 
excellent  education  with  a  view  to  the  priesthood. 
In  585  he  took  part  as  bishop  of  Aventicum  in  the 
Prankish  Synod  of  Macon.  He  died  in  594,  on  Dec. 
31,  according  to  a  necrology  of  the  church  of  Lau- 
sanne, where  he  was  buried.  The  chronicle  written 
by  him,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  continuation,  without  separate  title, 
of  that  of  Prosper,  covering  the  years  455-581,  and 
contains  scanty  but  useful  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  Valais  and  Burgundy.  The  saintly  life  at- 
tributed to  him  by  his  epitaph  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  a  dark  period.  (Emil  Eauf.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Chronicon,  ed.  J.  Rickly,  is  in  Mim- 
oirea  et  documents  de  la  aociHi  de  Vhiet.  de  la  Suiaae  Ro- 
mande,  xiii.  19-56.  Lausanne,  1853;  MPL,  Ixxn.  793- 
802,  and  in  W.  Amdt.  below.  The  chief  source  for  a  life 
is  the  Cartularium  Lauaannenae,  reproduced  in  full  in 
Jll^nunres  et  documenta  de  la  aocUti  de  Vhiat.  de  la  Suiaae 
Romande,  vol.  vi.,  Lausanne.  1851;  cf.  MQH,  Script., 
xziv  (1880).  794  sqq..  and  MOH,  Aucl.  ant.,  xi  (1893), 
227  sqq.  Consult:  J.  D(ey),  in  Memorial  de  Fribourg, 
i  (1854),  49-56;  W.  Amdt,  Biachof  Marinua  von  Aven^ 
ticum,  Leipsic.  1875;  Holder-Egger,  in  NA,  1876.  p.  254; 
KL,  viii.  868-869.  The  very  scattered  references  are 
well  collected  in  Potthast,  Wegtoeiaer,  p.  768. 

MARIUS  MERCATOR:  Ecclesiastical  writer  of 
the  fifth  century;  d.  after  451.  But  little  is  known 
of  his  life.  His  cast  of  thought,  dogmatic  views, 
style,  acquaintance  with  Augustine,  and  knowledge 
of  African  affairs,  point  to  North  Africa  as  Us 


birthplace.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  cultivated 
layman,  with  a  lively  interest  in  theology,  well  read 
in  Scripture,  and  able  in  polemics.  What  is  known 
of  him  rests  wholly  on  his  writings,  on  a  mention  of 
him  by  Possidius,  in  Index  librorum  Augiistinif  iv.; 
and  on  a  letter  to  Marius  from  Augustine,  who 
thanks  him  for  two  tracts  against  the  Pelagians, 
which  the  "  young  "  author  in  418  (hence  he  was 
hardly  bom  prior  to  390)  had  sent  over  to  him 
from  Rome  (NPL^  xlviii.  193).  It  is  possible  that 
he  then  followed,  at  Rome,  the  vocation  of  a  public 
teacher;  at  all  events,  Augustine  styles  him  doctor. 
He  must  have  removed  to  Constantinople  before 
429,  where  he  took  part  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
Pelagian  agitations  and  in  the  Nestorian  dispute. 
In  these  matters  he  so  keenly  advocated  the  inter- 
ests of  Rome  that  he  gives  the  impression  of  having 
served  the  Roman  see  in  some  official  capacity. 
He  vigorously  urged  the  condemnation  of  Julian 
of  Eclanum  and  his  companions,  and  to  this  end 
in  429  he  addressed  a  memorial  in  Greek  to  the 
congregation  in  Constantinople,  submitting  a  copy 
to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  and  translating  the 
same  into  Latin  (Commonitorivm  super  nomine 
Cadestix).  As  a  result  the  Pelagians  were  banished 
from  the  capital,  and  their  ecclesiastical  condem- 
nation followed  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  of  431. 
In  the  same  year  Marius  issued  a  second  and  ampler 
tract  against  the  Pelagians  (Commonitorium  adver- 
8it8  hcereain  Pelagii  et  CoBlestii  vel  etiam  acripta  Jm- 
liani;  also  under  the  title  Subnotationea  in  dicta 
qucBdam  JiUiani  ad  Pienlium  presbyterum,  with  ex- 
tracts from  Julian's  writings).  His  remaining  lit- 
erary activity  is  confined  to  translation  from  Greek 
into  Latin  of  documents  bearing  upon  the  Pelagian 
and  Nestorian  controversies.  Of  particular  im- 
portance in  this  regard,  especially  in  view  of  the 
meager  transmission  of  the  original  texts,  are  his 
translations  from  writings  of  Nestorius  (e.g.,  Ser- 
mones  V.  adversxts  Dei  genetricem  Mariam). 

Marius  is  not  to  be  rated  very  highly  as  an  au- 
thor. As  exhibited  in  his  writings,  he  was  a  close 
adherent  of  orthodox  doctrine  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Augustine  and  Cyril.  His  polemics 
included  not  only  Pelagian  ism  and  Nestorianism, 
but  also  the  theology  of  the  Antiochian  school. 
His  dogmatic  position  is  that  of  a  rather  nar- 
row orthodoxy;  his  judgment  is  borrowed,  his 
polemics  is  impassioned;  he  is  often  unjust,  at 
times  coarse  and  vulgar.  His  style  is  harsh  and 
frequently  ignoble.  Nevertheless,  his  writings  and 
literal  translations  are  of  permanent  value  for  the 
history  of  the  Pelagian  and  Nestorian  controver- 
sies, inasmuch  as  not  a  few  of  the  weightiest  of  the 
original  documents  are  preserved  exclusively  through 
him.  G.  KrOqer. 

Biblioorapht:  The  first  collected  edition  of  Marius'  works 
was  by  J.  Gamier,  Paris,  1673;  the  best  is  by  S.  Baluze, 
ib.  1684,  reproduced  in  Gallandi,  BUUiotheca  veterum  pa- 
trum,  viii  613-768,  Venice,  1772;  MPL,  xlvi.  repro- 
duces  in  the  main  the  poorer  text  of  Gamier.  Consult: 
F.  Loofs.  Neatoriana,  Halle,  1905;  J.  Fessler,  Inatitu- 
Honea  patrologia,  ii.  2,  pp.  151-165,  Innsbruck,  1896; 
O.  Bardenhewer.  Patralogie,  pp.  447-449,  Freiburg,  1901; 
DCB,  iii.  834-835;  KL,  viii.  869-871;  W.  Smith,  Dic- 
tionary of  Oreek  and  Roman  Biooraphy,  ii.  1045-46,  Lon- 
don, 1890  (gives  list  of  the  writings);  Ceillier,  Auteura 
aacria,  viii  498-506. 
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MARK. 


I.  The  Man. 
II.  The  Gospel. 

External  Testimony  to 
Authorship  (S  1). 


Internal  Testimony  (§  2). 
Relation  to  the  Other  Synop- 

Ucs  (S  3). 
Mark  xvi.  9-20  (§  4). 


L  The  Man:  In  Acts  xii.  12,  25,  a  John  Mark 
is  named  as  one  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  at 
whose  mother's  house  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
munity were  held,  who  was  also  a  companion  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul  on  their  missionary  journey  to 
Antioch  and  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  5)  but  left  them 
when  they  reached  Asia  Minor.  Because  of  this 
defection,  Paul  refused  to  take  him  along  on  the 
second  missionary  journey,  and  this  caused  a  sep- 
aration between  Barnabas  and  Paul,  Barnabas  and 
Mark  going  together  and  Paul  and  Silas  becoming 
companions.  A  Mark  is  mentioned  by  Paul  several 
times  in  his  epistles  (Col.  iv.  10,  **  Mark,  the  cousin 
of  Barnabas  ";  II  Tim.  iv.  11;  Philemon  24),  al- 
ways in  favorable  terms.  In  I  Pet.  v.  13  is  men- 
tioned one  of  the  name  as  **  Mark  my  son."  These 
notices  do  not  suffice  to  prove  the  existence  of  two 
men  of  the  name  (Schleiermacher  and  Kielen  in 
TSK,  1843),  but  the  historicity  of  at  least  one  Mark 
is  apparent.  He  was  a  Jew  (Col.  iv.  11),  and,  like 
the  Jesus  Justus  of  that  passage  and  other  Jews  of 
the  period,  took  a  Roman  name  in  addition  to  his 
Jewish  name.  Acts  xii.  12  suggests  that  his  father 
was  already  dead  in  the  early  years  of  Christianity. 
Mark  appears  to  have  been  younger  than  Paul  and 
Peter,  but  still  old  enough  to  have  been  an  adult 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  Tradition  identifies 
him  with  the  roan  described  in  Mark  xiv.  13  as 
"bearing  a  pitcher  of  water"  and  with  the  yoimg 
man  of  verses  51-52,  and  also  makes  him  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples;  it  does  not  follow  from  I  Pet.  v. 
13  that  he  was  converted  and  baptized  by  Peter. 
His  missionary  activity  is  abundantly  recognized  by 
Paul,  and  the  last  historical  datum  is  that  of  his 
presence  in  Rome  about  63  a.d.  Legend  makes  him 
the  foimder  of  the  Church  in  Egypt  and  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.f  IV.,  xv.).  The 
predicate  "  stump-fingered  "  applied  to  him  in  Hip- 
polytus,  H€Br.,  VII.,  xxx.,  is  possibly  a  misunder- 
standing arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Gospel 
ascribed  to  him  is  without  such  introduction  and 
conclusion  as  the  other  Gospels  have. 

n.  The    Gospel:    Universal    tradition    ascribes 
to  Mark  the  authorship  of  the  shortest  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  almost  as  unanimously  regards  Peter  as 
the  authority  behind  Mark  (Tertullian,  Adv,  Mar- 
dan,  IV.,  v.).    Bound  up  with  this  is  the  legend 
that  Mark  was  the  convert  of  Peter. 
I.  External  Iren^eus  {Hcer.,  III.,  i.  2)  reports  that 
Testimony  Mark  wrote  the  Gospel  after  Matthew 
to  Author-  was  written  and  after  the  death  of 
ship.        Peter,    and    Origen    adds    (Eusebius, 
Hist,  ecd.j  VI.,  xxv.  5)  that    it  was 
written  before  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John.  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  reports   (Eusebius,   Hist,  ecd., 
VI.,  xiv.  6-7)  that  the  writing  was  imdertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  converts  at  Rome,  and  that  Peter 
neither    favored    nor    hindered    the    undertaking. 
These  reports  may  well  be  based  upon  the  words 
of  Papias  recorded  in  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd..  III., 
xzxiz,  15).    This  celebrated  passa^  asserts  that 


the  Gaspel  was  based  not  on  Mark's  own  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  whom  he  had  not  heard,  but  on  the  preach- 
ing of  Peter,  and  that  this  Mark  faithfully  recorded 
but  did  not  observe  chronological  order.  This  is 
not  to  be  pressed  farther  than  is  legitimate  as  the 
report  of  a  well-informed  man  of  the  Church  of 
Asia  Minor  in  the  immediate  postapostolic  period; 
it  is  evident  both  that  the  Gospel  is  not  a  full  reo- 
ord  and  that  the  order  of  events  is  not  that  of  his- 
tory. Papias  says  nothing  of  the  method  or  occa- 
sion of  writing  the  Gospel,  only  it  is  clear  that  he 
thinks  of  it  as  composed  in  Greek,  and  he  calls 
Mark  "  the  interpreter  of  Peter."  **  Interpreter  " 
has  often  been  understood  as  a  synonym  of  **  au- 
thor "  of  the  written  expression  of  Peter's  teach- 
ing; but  it  is  better  to  take  the  word  in  its  nearer 
sense  of  "  translator,"  since  the  fact  that  the  Gos- 
pel contains  reports  of  Jesus'  words  and  the  other 
fact  that  Mark  is  expressly  said  not  to  have  heard 
Jesus  seem  to  demand  a  documentary  basis.  There 
is  no  necessity,  however,  to  doubt  the  Marcan  origin 
of  the  second  Gospel,  especially  in  view  of  Justin 
Martyr  (Trypho,  cvi.)  and  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  ascribed  to  a  man  of  the  second  rank  when 
tradition  might  have  assigned  the  authorship  to 
an  apostle. 

The  Gospel  contains  no  title  which  gives  the 
author's  name.  Some  scholars  regard  i.  1  as  a  title; 
but  since  verses  2-3  are  not  in  the  style  of  the  ci- 
tations usually  employed  in  this  Gospel,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  verse  1  as  the  predicate  after  "  John 
came,"  verse  4.  Then  the  report  of 
3.  Internal  "  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  "  reaches 
Testimony,  through  i.  13,  while  verses  14-15  re- 
port Jesus'  assumption  of  the  work  be- 
gun by  John.  The  rest  of  chapter  i.  reports  the 
initial  success  of  Jesus;  with  ii.  1  is  registered  the 
beginning  of  conflict  with  scribes  and  Pharisees; 
iii.  6  notes  the  purpose  of  these  opponents  to  des- 
troy Jesus;  in  rapid  succession  follow  the  story  of 
recognition  of  him  as  Son  of  God  by  the  demons, 
his  teaching  of  the  disciples,  his  wonder-working, 
the  sending  of  the  twelve  to  preach  and  heal,  his 
celebrity  (reaching  even  to  Herod's  court),  his  Gali- 
lean activity  and  his  journey  through  Persea,  his 
announcement  of  his  coming  death,  his  last  con- 
flicts with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  his  final  in- 
structions to  the  disciples,  his  suffering  and  death 
and  resurrection.  Evidently  the  intent  of  the 
evangelist  was  to  detail  in  chronological  order  the 
facts  of  Christ's  Ufe,  and  time  notes  (viii.  1,  cf.  vi. 
34,  ix.  2)  show  that  this  purpose  was  kept  in  mind, 
though  sometimes  the  relation  of  cause  and  con- 
nection is  preferred  to  that  of  time.  Thus  the  im^ 
pression  the  whole  Gospel  gives  is  that  of  a  devel- 
opment which  proceeds  inevitably  to  the  end.  But 
the  evangelist  never  asserts  himself  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  events  which  he  narrates;  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  connect  him  with  the  **  certain 
young  man  "  of  xiv.  51  than  with  the  "  certain 
one  "  of  verse  47.  Of  greater  consequence  is  the 
matter  of  trustworthiness.  To  be  noted  are  the 
lively  freshness  of  tone,  the  loving  lingering  on  little 
episodes,  the  definiteness  of  reference  to  details  of 
place,  time,  and  person,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
impress  the  reader  with  the  fact  that  this  book  M 
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a  triumph  of  the  writer's  art  and  with  the  antiq- 
uity and  originality  of  its  account.     Attempts  to 
maJce  out  of  the  Gospel  a  "  tendency  writing  "  are 
failures;    one  view  makes  it  the  production  of  the 
mediating  party,  another  sees  in  it  a  Pauline  pro- 
duction,  another  would  make  it   Petrine — all  of 
which  contain  a  portion  of  the  truth.    The  author 
was  certainly  not  a  Judaizer,  as  certainly  the  Gos- 
pel was  meant  for  the  heathen;    Pharisaism  was 
condemned,  while  the  Davidic  origin  of  Jesus  is 
asserted,    not   proved.    The   universalism   of   the 
author  is  Pauline  in  its  emphasis  upon  faith  and 
upon  the  effect  of  Christ's  death.    The  fundamen- 
tal interest  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
and  in  him  as  the  completion  of  salvation  through 
sufifering  and  death  is  of  early  Christian  cast.    The 
legendary  elements   make  it  difficult  to  assmne 
Peter's  responsibility  for  aU  the  details,  though  a 
leading  interest  in  that  apostle  may  be  granted. 
He  is  first  mentioned  (i.  16),  and  last  (xvi.  7),  and 
most  frequently,  while  of  certain  episodes  he  is  the 
center;    yet  some  matters  can  hardly  go  back  to 
him  as  the  reporter  (viii.  33,  xiv.  54-72).    If  Peter 
was  so  important  in  the  councils  of  the  twelve  as 
appears  from  the  Pauline  epistles,  this  alone  niight 
account  for  the  frequency  with  which  he  figures  in 
the  Gospel.    Without  the  report  of  Papias  no  one 
would  with  so  great  assurance  have  ascribed  the  vir- 
tual authorship  to  Peter.    It  can  not  be  granted 
that  the  evangelist  related  without  arrangement 
and  with  omissions  what  he  gives,  since  a  very  def- 
inite plan  fully  carried  out  is  evident  in  the  book. 
That  a  man  who  had  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  and  had 
in  the  first  decade  associated  with  all  the  apostles, 
Paul  included,  should  set  down  in  his  Gospel  merely 
what  he  received  from  Peter  and  what  Peter  used 
in  his  preaching  seems  not  at  all  to  fit  with  prob- 
abilities.   John  Mark,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
a  Peter  and  a  Paul,  whom  tradition  names  as  the 
author  of  this  Gospel,  presents  the  figure  of  the  per- 
son whom,  apart  from  tradition,  the  Gospel  itself 
presupposes — ^a  man  bom  a  Jew  but  acquainted 
with  Greek,  well  but  not  rabbinically  educp.ted, 
wishing  to  further  the  speedy  conquest  of  the  world 
by  the  Gospel.    He  wrote  not  as  a  historian  but  as 
a  propagator  of  religious  ideas,  and  put  forth  his 
Gospel  with  the  same  independence  as  he  showed 
in  his  first  missionary  journey,  not  to  fit  with  a 
Pauline  or  a  Petrine  statement  but  to  suit  the  needs 
of  those  whose  requirement  was  salvation.    If  Mark 
is  the  author,  the  date  is  probably  not  later  than 
75  A.D.    On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of 
the  material  given  seems  to  require  several  decades. 
It  is  debated  whether  Jerusalem  had  fallen,  since, 
e.g.,  chap.  xiii.  seems  to  contain  reminiscences  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  War.    The  earliest  tra- 
dition names  Rome  as  the  place  of  writing.    Chrys- 
ostom's  mention   of   Alexandria  seems  connected 
with  an  attempt  to  gain  honor  for  that  city  by  re- 
lating to  it  the  Gospel  of  the  traditional  first  bishop. 
Latinisms  favor  the  Roman  origin  (xii.  42,  xv.  15). 
The  story,  first  appearing  in  Ephraem  Syrus,  that 
Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Latin  needs  no  refutation, 
however;  the  book  wsjb  evidently  written  for  read- 
ers of  Greek.    Explanations  of  facts  or  expressions 
which  for  Jews  wouki  need  no  ezplaoation  appear 


with  considerable  frequency  (iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  11, 
xii.  18,  xiv.  12). 

The  hypothesis  of  Griesbach,  accepted  in  sub- 
stance by  Strauss,  Baur,  Schwegler,  and  Keim, 
makes  of  Mark  an  abbreviated  compilation  from 
Matthew  and  Luke.  It  is  based  principally  upon 
the  fact  that  Mark  has  little  peculiarly  his  own 
apart  from  single  verses  and  the  sections  iv.  26-29, 
vu.   32-37,   viii.   22-26.    Such  literal 

3.  Relatk>n  agreement  between  works  can  not  be 

to  the      fortuitous,  literary  relationship  alone 

Other      explains.    In  that  case  the  priority  of 

Synoptics.  Mark  is  most  probable,  and  that  is  the 
conclusion  strongly  supported  by 
scholarship.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  Marcan 
priority  are:  (1)  the  arrangement  of  Mark  prevails 
in  Matthew  and  Luke;  (2)  this  hypothesis  best  ex- 
plains the  omissions  by  the  other  S3moptics  of  de- 
tails foimd  in  Mark;  (3)  in  the  verbal  agreements 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  with  Mark,  the  turns  of 
phrasing  and  expression  are  Marcan;  (4)  the  dis- 
sonance of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  history  of  the 
infancy  and  of  the  passion  strongly  confirms  the 
hypothesis  of  their  dependence  on  Mark  where  the 
matter  is  conunon  to  all  three.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  priority  of 
Mark  have  some  force,  since  there  are  Marcan  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  be  excerpts  or  to  be  in  form  of 
statement  grounded  upon  misconception  or  refer- 
ences to  an  earUer  text.  Moreover,  there  are  to  be 
explained  the  agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in 
passages  not  foiind  in  Mark  and  not  containing  the 
words  of  Jesus.  Accordingly  there  has  been  sup- 
posed an  early  Mark,  and  an  early  Matthew  used 
by  Mark,  or  at  least  one  written  source  used  in  both, 
and  indeed  these  hypotheses  have  been  combined. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  original  text  of  Mark 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  received 
official  recognition,  tradition  gives  no  basis  for  this 
supposition  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  disso- 
nance in  reports  regarding  the  book.  Fully  as  dif- 
ficult to  decide  is  the  question  whether  there  were 
written  sources  in  Mark's  possession,  or  at  least 
prior  works  of  which  he  knew.  Unless  the  work  of 
a  century  of  investigation  is  worthless,  the  present 
Matthew  can  not  be  a  source.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  collection  of  the  words  of  Jesus  ("  apostolic 
source,"  "  Lc^,"  "  Ur-Matthew,"  "  Urevangel- 
ium,"  see  Matthew),  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  Matthew,  might  have  lain  before  Mark  as 
early  as  70  a.d.;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  such 
was  the  case.  While  passages  like  Mark  iv.  1-34 
and  chap.  xiii.  impress  one  as  the  result  of  a  work- 
ing over  or  editing,  they  do  not  necessarily  pre- 
suppose a  prior  documentary  basis.  The  impression 
which  the  book  makes  b  that  the  author  wrote  not 
after  books  but  from  the  heart  and  with  all  the  joy 
that  attends  a  new  project.  He  doubtless  knew  of 
many  words  of  Jesus  which  he  did  not  record,  not 
because  they  were  dissonant  from  his  purpose,  but 
because  his  ideal  was  not  that  of  completeness. 

The  Gospel  has  met  some  severe  misfortune. 
Despite  the  sturdy  attempt  of  Dean  Buigon  (see 
bibliography)  to  defend  them  as  original,  the  verses 
Mark  xvi.  9-20  appear  as  a  compikition  from  Luke 
and  Johiu     The  manuscnpta  B  and  K  close  the 
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Gospel  with  xvi.  8,  bo  aJao  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  and 
the  best  manUBcripts  of  the  tune  of  Euscbius  and 

Jerome.  Aa  alteriiBtivc  ending  in 
4.  Hark  known  to  exiat  in  shorter  foriD,  and  in- 
ivi.  9-10.  deedappearsinsomenmnuscriptBalang- 

Bide  the  longer  form  of  conclusion. 
This  testifies  to  the  need  felt  for  a  fitting  ending,  and 
fbows  also  that  whoever  composed  the  shorter  form 
did  not  know  ot  the  longer.  The  shorter  ending 
can  be  traced  to  the  fourth  century,  the  longer  per^ 
baps  into  the  second.  The  suspicion  that  Aristion 
wrote  it  (ao  Conybeare,  Reach,  Rohrbach,  Hamack) 
has  httle  support  outside  of  a  manuscript  ot  the 
Armenian  version.  Yet  Mark  hanlly  closed  hia  book 
with  the  words  "  tor  they  teared."  Equally  unaat- 
istactory  are  the  hypotheses  that  Mark  died  before 
he  finished  and  gave  it  to  his  friends  who  published 
it  and  that  the  last  leaf  was  lost  from  the  original 
copy.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  original  close 
was  in  times  before  Pupias  strickea  out  by  some 
ecclesiastical  authority  because  its  account  of  the 
resurrection  conflicted  with  that  ot  the  other  Gos- 
pels. In  manuscripts  where  it  still  existed  it  was 
marked  with  the  obelus,  and  like  so  many  other  obe- 
lized passages  has  perished.       (G.  A.  JOlicheh.) 
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Eartiat  OotjKl;  HUlerirai  Slud]/  of  .  .  .  Mark.  ib.  1901; 
A.  BoLLieer,  Marcul  der  Btarbtiler  da  MaOhaut-Erai- 
gelvunt.  Basel.  1902;  R,  A.  Hoflmann.Dm  MoreusmoB- 
ecliam  und  icine  QaiUert.  £in  BrUrag  zur  Z.Anin|r  der  Ur- 
narrusfrnQt.  KOnigaberg.  1904;  E.  Wondling,  Cr-JUoreui. 
VtrtuAri'UfWiBitrktrtMliingdtr'iUttltn  UillaluneinUbrT 
dot  Leben  Jmi.  Tflbingen,  1905;  idBm,  Die  Ealtldiune  da 
Marcwi-EvangtHunH.  ib.,  1908;  B,  W.  Bacon,  in  JBI,. 
uvi.,  part  I.  1907  <on  the  prologue);  idem,  The  Begin- 
niniH  a/  Cotptt  Hi^toTy.  New  Haven.  1609;  Hamack.  Lil- 
leralur  (consult  tbe  indexes);  DB.  iii  248-202;  EB.  ii.  1761- 
isas.  On  lbs  last  twelve  verses;  P.  Rohrbscb.  Dtr  SMatt 
dee  MartHt  EcanBeliumt.  Berbn.  IS94;  J.  W.  Burgon,  J-oit 
Tv^vt  Vereen  of  .  .  .  Mark.  Olford,  1871:  F.  C,  Cony- 
beare. in  £rp«ibir,  ISS3,  241  aqq.,  oL  ISM,  SIS  >qq.. 
18D5,  401  sqq. 


luentioced:  J.  Calvin,  in  Eng.  tnnel..  3  vola..  Edinburgh, 
1845^6;  C.  F.  A.  Frilsscbe,  Leipuc,  1830:  J.  Ford.  Oi- 
tont.  1882;  A.  Kloatennann,  Oi.ltingeB,  1887;  B.  Wei^ 
Berlu),  1872;  Idem.  Die  ciir  Evanvelin,  in  beriAbgltn 
Ttzl.  Leipaic,  1900;  R.  Wenger,  Btullgart.  1879;  C.  A, 
Keil,  Leipsic,  1ST9:  L.  Bonnet,  Lausanne,  I8S0;  H. 
Riddle,  New  York,  1881:  P.  aebans,  Freiburg,  1S8I 
(Romsn  Catbolic.  eicellent):  R.  F.  Weidner,  Pbiladcl- 
pbia.  18S1;  G.  F.  Uadcar,  in  Cambridei  Bible,  London, 
tS83;  E.  H.  Plumplro.  New  York.  18S3:  J.  A  Aleiao- 
der,  ib.  1884;  T.  U.  Liudaay.  ib.  1SS4;  G.  A.  Chadwick, 
London,  1S87;  E.  Bickcrstetb,  in  Palpil  Commentary,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1SS8;  C.  B.  Robinaon,  Sludite  in  Uark'i  Ooepel, 
New  York.  18S8;  H.  8.  Solly,  Londoa,  1893;  J.  Morison, 
London.  1894  (regartlod  as  one  of  the  best);  E.  Gould, 
in  IniemaUonal  Crilieal  Canmenlari/.  New  York,  1896; 
F.  L.  H.  Millard,  ib.  1901;  J.  Weiss,  Dae  lUleUe  £n»- 
Btli«n.  GACtineen.  1903;  J.  Wellbauaen.  2d  ed.,  Berlin. 
1909:  A.  Msclaren.  2  vols.,  London.  1900;  W.  H.  Bennett, 
The  Life  of  ChriM  aca>rdi«g  lo  SI.  Mark,  ib.  1907, 

HAREOS  EUGEniEOS;  Metropolitan  of  Eph- 
eaus;  b.  at  Constantinople  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  d.  1443  (according  to 
others,  1447  or  1440).  He  was  educated  by  the 
famotie  Joseph  BryecnioB.  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  became  a  monk.  About  1436,  against  his  will, 
the  emperor  mailc  him  metropolitan  of  Ephesus, 
and  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  the  representative 
of  the  patriarch  of  Antioeh  he  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ferrara  and  Florence.  Afler  his  return  he 
resided  at  first  in  Constantinople,  but  his  ecclesias- 
tical polity  debarred  him  both  from  that  city  and 
from  Ephesus.  He  sought  refuge  in  Athos,  but 
was' imprisoned  at  least  once.  In  learning,  Markos 
was  interior  to  such  scholars  as  Gcanodiua  and 
GemistoB  Plcthon.  despite  his  thorough  training  in 
the  theology  and  philosophy  of  his  countrytnea. 
He  was,  however,  a  powerful  though  simple  ora- 
tor, and  was  characterized  by  unyielding  finnneBS, 
His  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Church  is  due 
to  his  opposition  to  tmion  with  Latin  Christianityj 
both  before  and  after  the  Council  ot  Florence  be 
refused  to  sign  tbe  decree  of  union  utUess  the  pope 
would  permit  tbe  use  ot  leavened  bread  in  the  sacra- 
ment, or  at  least  strike  out  the  FUioque  from  the 
creed.  According  to  his  panegyrut  Syropulos,  he 
defended  himself  before  the  emperor,  the  patriarch, 
and  the  pope;  but  this  seems  doubtful,  especially 
as  Hicrotheus  ot  Monembasia  states  that  be  fled  to 
Constantinople  iostead.  His  unswerving  opposi- 
tion to  the  union  was  not  improbably  the  cause  of 
its  failure.  His  polemic  nature  is  shown  by  tbe 
majority  of  his  writings  (coUccted  in  MPG,  clx.), 
in  which  he  considers  almost  all  tbe  points  ot  con- 
troversy with  the  Latins,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  question  of  purgatory,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  Epiklesis  (q.v.)  in  tbe  Eucharist,  and 
the  problem  of  the  Tabor  light  (see  Hebycbas'to). 
The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  is  clear  from  ttie 
tact  that  he  was  placed  among  the  saints  at  an  early 
date.  An  Acol'ithia  was  composed  in  his  honor  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  decree  of  the  synod 
held  by  the  Patriarch  Seraphim  in  1734  expressly 
termed  him  a  saint.  (Phiupp  Meter.) 

Bisuoobi-PBt:  A  list  of  the  pertineiit  litenture.  mainly  in 
Greek,  ii  given  in  Hauck-Henog.  RE,  xii.  287.  Tbe  early 
life  by  Uanuei  Feloponnsidus.  of  the  15th  or  18th  oentury, 
was  edited  by  AiwniJ.  Uoeoow,  1886.  Consult  Fabrt- 
uiu-BarleB,   fiiitioCheca  Grama,   li.   07O-C7T,   BNBbutb 
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1808;  A.  C.  DematraoopuluB,  Grcecia  ortKodoxa,  pp.  08- 
105,  Leipflic,  1872;  Knimbacher,  Ge$chickte,  pp.  115- 
116;  and  the  literature  under  Ferrara- Florence, 
Council  of. 

MARLORAT  DU  PASQUIER,  m(lr'q6"ra'  dti 
p(l8"ky6',  AUGUSTIR:  French  Reformer;  b.  at 
Bar-le-Duc  (158  m.  e.  of  Paris)  about  1506;  exe- 
cuted at  Rouen  Oct.  31,  1562.  At  the  age  of  eight 
he  wajB  placed  in  an  Augustinian  monastery,  where 
he  took  the  vows  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1524. 
Nine  years  later  he  was  abbot  of  a  monastery  at 
Bourges,  but,  becoming  indoctrinated  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism,  he  was  forced  to  flee  from 
France  in  1535  and  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where 
he  gained  a  precarious  living  as  a  proof-reader  for 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Viret  he  was  appointed  to  a  pastorate  in  Grissier 
near  Lausanne,  and  there  married.  From  Grissier  he 
was  called  to  Vevey,  where  he  remained  until  1559. 
The  dismissal  of  Viret  in  the  controversy  on  excom- 
munication, however,  led  Marlorat,  who  approved 
the  rigidly  Galvinistic  procedure,  to  resign,  and  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  Geneva  he  was  sent  in  July  to 
Paris  as  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  congregation 
there.  After  a  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rouen 
as  first  preacher.  In  that  city,  three  years  previ- 
ously, the  Protestants  had  formed  a  commimity  of 
their  own  and  were  still  struggling  to  secure  the 
right  to  hold  public  services.  On  the  accession  of 
Gharles  IX.  in  Dec,  1560,  they  addressed  a  peti- 
tion, written  by  Marlorat,  to  the  parliament  and 
the  king,  requesting  permission  to  use  a  church. 
The  petition  was  refused,  but  the  10,000  Protes- 
tants of  Rouen  felt  themselves  able  to  defy  the 
edict  of  July  25,  1561,  and  hold  their  services  in  the 
halls  of  the  ancient  tower.  Marlorat  likewise  ad- 
dressed a  printed  petition  to  Gatharine  de'  Medici, 
in  which  he  asserted  the  loyalty  of  the  Protestants, 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  summoned 
to  Poissy  to  attend  the  religious  disputation  to  be 
held  there.  In  this  conference  Marlorat  was  an 
important  figure,  and  in  the  debates  with  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Jan.,  1562,  on  images,  bap- 
tism, and  similar  points  of  controversy,  he  was  one 
of  the  three  spokesmen  of  the  Protestants. 

Returning  to  Rouen,  Marlorat  presided  over  the 
provincial  synod  held  on  Jan.  25,  1562.  After  the 
massacre  at  Vassy  on  Mar.  1,  1562,  the  Protestants 
of  Rouen  resolved  to  seize  their  city.  On  the  night 
of  Apr.  15  they  carried  out  their  purpose,  and  Mar- 
lorat was  appointed  one  of  the  three  heads  of  the 
new  government,  which  still  professed  to  be  loyal 
to  the  king.  Rouen  was  speedily  fortified,  and  on 
May  27  the  city  was  invest^  by  an  army  under  the 
conmiand  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who,  however,  was 
forced  to  retire  on  June  12.  On  Sept.  29  a  second 
force  led  by  Gharles  himself,  Anthony  of  Navarre, 
and  others  appeared  before  the  city.  Rouen  was 
gradually  reduced,  but  Montgomery,  who  com- 
manded the  besieged,  like  Marlorat,  would  accept 
no  terms  which  did  not  include  free  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  on  Oct.  26  the  city  was  car- 
ried by  storm.  Marlorat  and  his  family  were  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned.  Three  days  later  he  was 
tried  before  the  parliament  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  on  Oct.  30  was  condemned  to  be  exe- 


cuted before  the  church  in  which  he  had  lately 
preached,  the  sentence  being  carried  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  chief  works  of  Marlorat  were:  Navi  Testa- 
menti  catholica  exposiiio  ecdesuisHca  (Geneva,  1561); 
similar  commentaries  on  Genesis  (1561),  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1562);  posthumous  com- 
mentaries on  Isaiah  (1564)  and  Job  (1585);  and 
especially  his  concordance.  Thesaurus  in  locos  com- 
munes  rerum^  dogmatum  .  .  .  et  phraseon  .  .  .  or- 
dine  alphabetico  digestus  (ed.  W.  Fenguereius,  Lon- 
don, 1574).  English  translations  were  made  of  his 
commentary  on  Mark  and  Luke  by  T.  Timme 
(London,  1583),  on  John  by  the  same  (1575), 
on  II  and  III  John  by  N.  Baxter  (1578?),  and  on 
Revelation  by  A.  Golding  (1574).  Marlorat  like- 
wise prepared  the  index  to  the  Instituiio  of  Gal- 
vin,  which  has  since  formed  an  integral  portion  of 
the  work.  (T.  Schott  tO 

Bibliographt:  T.  Besa,  HUt.  eccl,  vol.  i.  passim,  ii  610 
aqq.,  Antwerp,  1580;  CR,  vols,  xvii.-xxi.  passim. 
Sketches  of  the  life  have  been  written  by  C.  D.  Kromayer, 
Strasbuis.  1851;  in  Bulletin  de  la  •ociHS  de  Vhiatoire  du 
proieatantUme  francaU,  vi  (1857),  100  sqq.;  and  by  Os- 
mont  de  CourtisiKny,  Caen,  1862.  Consult  also  H.  M. 
Baiid,  Hi§t.  of  the  Riee  of  the  Huguenots,  I  509,  530,  ii  80. 
London,  1880. 

MARNIX,  PHILIPS  VAN. 

Early  Career  (§1).  Theological  Position  and  Bible 

Diplomat  and  Soldier  (§  2).         Translation  (§  4). 
Decline  of  Power  ({  3).  Other  Works  ({  5). 

Philips  van  Mamix,  Baron  Sainte-Aldegonde,  re- 
nowned as  a  Dutch  Protestant  theologian  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1538  and  died 
at  Leyden  Dec.  15,  1598.  After  receiving  a  thor- 
ough education,  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Geneva, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Calvin  and  Beza. 
Returning  to  his  native  country  between  1560  and 
1562,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement,  from  which 
he  was  summoned  to  the  struggle  to  free  the  Neth- 
erlands from  Rome  and  Spain.  Here 
I.  Early  his  first  activity  was  the  preparation 
Career,  of  the  "  Compromise  "  by  which  the 
Dutch  nobles  pledged  themselves  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  while  the 
petition  to  the  Regent  Margaret  of  Parma  (Apr.  5, 
1566)  on  the  same  subject  was  also  written  by  him. 
He  defended  the  iconoclastic  riots  in  Antwerp  in 
Aug.,  1566,  in  his  Van  de  beelden  a/gheworpen  in  de 
Nederlanden  in  Augusto  1666  and  Vraye  narration 
et  apologie  des  choses  pass^es  au  Pays-Bos.  Before 
long  he  also  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but,  with  his  brother  and  Brederode, 
was  repulsed  at  Austruweel  (Mar.  13,  1567)  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  fled 
successively  to  Breda  and  Germany.  He  was  ban- 
ished by  the  "  CouncU  of  Blood,"  Aug.  17,  1568, 
and  his  estates  were  confiscated;  but  in  this  exile 
he  became  the  life-long  friend  of  William  the  Si- 
lent, in  whose  honor  he  wrote  late  in  1568  or  early 
in  1569  the  famous  "  William's  Lay,"  a  poem  which 
is  still  a  favorite  folk-song  in  Holland.  Meanwhile 
he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Reformed  elector- 
palatine,  Frederick  III.,  and  at  Heidelberg  he 
wrote  on  Christology  and  the  -  Eucharist,  besides 
composing   his   De  biinkoif  der  heUige  roomsche 
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kercke  (Emden,  1569)  and  attending  the  conven- 
tion at  Wesel  (Nov.,  1568)  and  the  synod  at  Em- 
den  (Oct.  4-14,  1571). 

Holland  soon  claimed  the  services  of  Mamix, 
whose  principal  political  activity  was  exercised  be- 
tween 1572  and  1585.  In  the  former  year  he  was 
the  plenipotentiary  of  William  and  secured  the 
promise  of  the  Estates  to  renew  the  war  with  Spain. 
On  Nov.  4,   1573,   however,   he  was 

2.  Diplomat  himself  captured  by  the  Spaniards  at 

and  Maaslandssluis.  He  was  taken  first  to 
Soldier.  The  Hague  and  then  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  was  induced  to  make  vain  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  He  was  exchanged  on  Oct.  15, 
1574,  and  from  March  to  June  of  the  following 
year  he  acted  as  William's  deputy  at  the  fruitless 
conferences  at  Breda.  Holland  and  Zeeland  de- 
clared themselves  independent  of  Spain  and  offered 
the  crown,  under  certain  conditions,  to  Elizabeth 
of  England,  Mamix  being  the  head  of  the  embassy 
which  remained  in  England  from  Christmas,  1575, 
to  Apr.,  1576,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  persuade  Eliza- 
beth to  become  the  sovereign  of  the  Dutch.  In 
the  latter  year,  moreover,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
"  Pacification  of  Ghent."  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  who  carried  through  the 
"  Eternal  Treaty  "  (Feb.  17,  1577),  recognizing  in 
Mamix  a  dangerous  enemy  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
now  unsuccessfully  demanded  his  expulsion  from 
Brussels.  The  Spanish  attack  on  the  citadel  of 
Namur  (July  24,  1577)  roused  the  Dutch  to  a  sense 
of  their  situation.  Don  John  was  retired  from  his 
office  on  Dec.  7,  and  three  days  later  the  second 
Brussels  union  was  concluded  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  toleration.  Mamix,  as  privy  councilor 
after  Dec.  29,  1577,  first  put  down  the  revolts  in 
Groningen  and  Artois,  and,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(May  7,  1578),  secured  German  neutrality  in  the 
Dutch  struggle  with  Spain. 

At  this  jimcture,  Mamix  and  William  were  at- 
tacked in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  to  which  the 
former  replied  in  his  Response  apologHique  (see  be- 
low, §  4)  which  is  particularly  interesting  for  its 
numerous  details  of  his  own  life.    After 

3.  Decline  a  fruitless  visit  to  the  Diet  of  Cologne 
of  Power,    in  1580,  he  entered  upon  the  more  hope- 
ful endeavor  to  induce  Duke  Francis 

of  Alengon-Anjou,  the  youngest  son  of  Catharine 
de'  Medici,  to  accept  the  throne  of  the  revolted 
Dutch  provinces.  At  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent 
to  France  for  this  purpose,  he  reached  Plessis  (near 
Tours)  on  Sept.  9,  1580,  and  ten  days  later  the 
treaty  of  Plessis-lez-Tours  was  signed,  in  which 
Mamix  ably  defended  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  the  Dutch.  He  remained  in  France  imtil 
Mar.  8,  1581,  and  on  July  22  of  the  same  year 
Philip  was  declared  deposed  in  favor  of  Francis, 
Mamix  himself  preparing  the  act  {Actede  desch^nce 
de  Philippe  II.  de  sa  seigneurie  des  Pays-Bos).  In 
November  he  went  to  England,  where  Francis  was 
paying  court  to  Elizabeth,  and  on  Feb.  19,  1582, 
he  returned  with  the  new  ruler.  Francis,  how- 
ever, madly  attempted  (Jan.  15-17,  1583)  to  seize 
Antwerp  and  the  most  important  cities  by  treason 
or  a  coup  d'itat.  He  was  defeated  and  forced  to 
leave  the  Netherlands,  while  Mamix  and  William, 


as  his  allies,  were  exposed  to  such  suspicion  that 
the  former  retired  to  his  estates  in  West-Soubui^, 
near  Flushing.  He  was  called  from  this  seclusion 
to  become  first  burgomaster  in  Antwerp,  Nov.  30, 

1584.  A  few  days  later  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
Alexander  of  Parma  began,  ending  on  Aug.   17, 

1585,  by  its  honorable  surrender,  though  without 
recognition  of  Protestantism.  A  storm  of  indig- 
nation broke  over  Mamix,  who  defended  his  sur- 
render of  the  city  in  his  Bref  ricit  de  Vistat  de  la 
mile  d^Anvers  du  temps  de  Vassi^gemerU,  But  his 
political  activity  was  at  an  end,  although  he  visited 
England  in  1590,  France  in  1591,  and  Orange  in 
1597.  He  resided  at  West-Souburg  until  1696, 
when  he  removed  to  Leyden. 

Theologically  Mamix  was  an  enthusiastic  parti- 
zan  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  in  this  spirit  he  se- 
cured the  rejection  of  the  Wittenberg 

4.  Theo-  Concord  at  the  Synod  of  Antwerp 
logical  Po-  (Aug.  20,  1566).  He  was  also  instru- 
sition  and   mental  in  securing  a  Calvinistic  Pres- 

Bible  byterian  organization,  culminating  in 
Translation,  a  general  synod,  for  the  exiled  congre- 
gations of  his  coreligionists.  Here, 
too,  belong  his  polemics  against  the  fanatics  and 
Anabaptists,  exemplified  in  his  Ondersoeckinge  ende 
grondelijcke  wederlegginge  der  geestdrijviscke  leere, 
written  in  1595.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
other  polemics,  the  most  important  being  the  Re- 
sponse apologitiqtie  d  un  libelle  fameiMX  (Leyden, 
1598),  a  reply  to  an  anonymous  attack  by  Emmery 
de  Lyere.  He  was  a  stem  opponent,  moreover,  of 
all  revelation  of  God  alleged  to  exist  outside  the 
Bible  and  creation,  and  was  a  genuine  Calvinist  in 
his  assertion  that  the  secular  arm  had  authority  to 
suppress  religious  error.  He  was  active  as  a  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  and  the  Psalms.  After  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  labor,  he  issued  a  rimed  version 
of  the  latter  (Antwerp,  1580),  but  this,  though  the 
subject  of  many  debates  in  the  synods,  never  gained 
a  place  in  the  liturgy,  despite  its  scholarly  and  lit- 
erary merits.  Like  previous  Dutch  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  the  early  Dutch  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  essentially  faulty,  and  in  1578  the  Synod  of 
Dort  deputed  Mamix  and  Dathen  to  seek  suitable 
revisers.  The  commission  was  never  executed,  but 
Mamix  had  already  begim  to  translate  the  Psalms 
and  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  when,  in  1586,  the 
Synod  of  The  Hague  made  unsuccessful  overtures 
to  him  for  an  entire  new  translation.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1594,  when  he  was  formally  re- 
quested by  the  States  (general  to  perform  this  task, 
that  he  consented,  but  he  lived  to  complete  only 
the  Psalms  and  Genesis,  though  he  left  fragments 
of  Exodus,  Deuteronomy,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  other 
books  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  III.). 

His   most   important   contribution   to  theolpgy 

was  the  Bienk<nf  already  mentioned.    It  is  a  biting 

satire  on  the  Roman  (Catholic  Church,  written  by 

a  supposed  adherent  of  that  conunu- 

5.  Other    nion,  and  ridiculing  all  its  arguments 
Works,     against    Protestantism.      The    book, 

which  is  clearly  modelled  on  the  Epi9- 
tola  obscurorum  virorum  (q.v.),  has  won  for  Mamix 
a  place  among  the  great  satirists  of  all  time.  The 
work  ran  through  more  than  twenty  editions  (the 
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last  at  Groningen,  1862)  and  was  translated  into 
most  European  languages  (Eng.  transl.  by  G.  Gil- 
pin, London,  1579).  After  his  death  appeared  his 
TraicU  du  sacrament  de  la  aainde  cene  du  Seigneur 
(Leyden,  1599),  an  intensely  Calvinistic  attack  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  He  also  carried  on  a 
controversial  correspondence  on  the  same  subject 
with  the  Louvain  professor  Michael  Bajus,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  Ojmacula  qucBdam  Domini 
Sand  Aldegandii  (Franeker,  1598);  while  in  his 
Troutve  vermaninge  aen  de  christlike  Gemeynten  van 
Brabant,  Vlanderen,  em,  (Leyden,  1589)  he  urged 
his  coreligionists  to  be  patient  imder  their  afflic- 
tions. There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Mamix,  but  select  works  were  edited  by  E.  Quinet, 
(Euvres  de  P.  de  Mamix  de  SairUe-Aldegonde  (9 
vols.,  Brussels,  1857-60),  while  his  theological 
writings  were  collected  by  J.  J.  van  Toorenen- 
bergen,  PhUips  van  Mamix  van  St.  Aldegonde 
godsdienstige  en  kerkelijke  geschri/ten  (3  parts.  The 
Hague,  1871-91).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  life  of  Marnix  has  been  written  by: 
J.  Prins,  Leyden,  1782;  W.  Broee,  3  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1838-40;  £.  Quinet,  Paris,  1864;  T.  Juste,  The  Hague, 
1858;  A.  Lacroix  and  F.  van  Meenen,  Brussels,  1858; 
J.  van  der  Have,  Haarlem.  1874;  P.  P.  M.  Alberdmgk 
Thijm,  Leuven.  1876;  and  G.  Tjalma,  Amsterdam,  1896. 
Consult  also:  P.  Fredericq,  Mamix  en  njne  NederlandMche 
geachriftefiy  Ghent,  1881;  Cambridge  Modem  Hietory,  iii. 
201  sqq..  New  York,  1905;  A.  Elkan,  PhUipp  Mamix  van 
St.  Aldeifcnde,  Parti.,  Die  Jugend  JoKanne  und  Philippe 
von  Mamix,  Ldpeio.  1909. 

MARONITES. 

Character  and  Claims  (S  1). 

Origin  of  the  Name.     Early  Accounts  (§  2). 

The  First  Patriarch,  Johannes  Maron  ({  3). 

Relation  to  Monothelitism  and  Monophysitism  (§  4). 

Relations  with  Rome  (S  5). 

Modem  Conditions  ({  6). 

In  the  United  States  (S  7). 

The  Maronites  are  a  Syrian  people,  forming  with- 
in the  Christian  Church  a  peculiar  half-independent 

community  or  sect.     Its  members  live 

z.   Charac-  scattered  all  over  Syria;  congregations 

terand     are   gathered   in   Aleppo,   Damascus, 

Claims.      Nazareth,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus; 

but  the  proper  home  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  Lebanon  region,  from  Tripoli  in  the 
north,  to  Tyre  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  in  the 
south.  The  districts  of  Kesrawan,  n.e.  of  Beirut, 
and  Bsherre  (26  m.  s.e.  of  Tripoli)  are  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Maronites;  while  in  other  places 
Maronites,  Greeks,  Jacobites,  Druses,  and  others 
live  as  neighbors.  The  total  number  of  the  Mar- 
onite  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  is  somewhat  over 
200,000,  according  to  the  newest  reports.  They 
pursue  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  succeed 
well  in  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm.  Their 
native  tongue  has  for  centuries  been  the  Arabic, 
but  they  are  of  Syrian  descent.  The  liturgy  em- 
ployed in  their  divine  service  is  in  Syriac,  though 
only  a  few  understand  that  language;  the  read- 
ings from  the  Gospels,  however,  are  in  Arabic. 
They  like  to  consider  themselves  a  distinct  nation; 
and  they  have,  indeed,  always  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  certain  measure  of  political  independence. 
They  are  governed  by  sheiks,  elected  from  among 


their  own  nobility;  and  to  the  Ottoman  sultan, 
who  appoints  a  Christian  pasha  over  them,  they 
pay  a  variable  tribute.  At  the  head  of  their  church 
(the  Ecdesia  Maranitarum)  stands  a  patriarch,  who 
is  elected  by  themselves  and  has  the  title  of  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  and  all  the  East.  He  is  elected  by 
a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops. 
He  resides  during  summer  in  the  monastery  Kano- 
bin,  in  the  Lebanon,  and  during  winter  at  Bkerki. 
He  receives  confirmation  from  the  pope;  for  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  there  has 
existed  a  relationship  between  the  see  of  Rome  and 
the  Maronites.  Although  this  relationship  depends 
more  upon  an  external  basis  and  upon  adjustments 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  though  real  unity  in 
doctrine  or  worship  has  never  existed,  the  claim  of 
later  Maronite  authors  is  often  to  the  effect  that 
from  apostolic  times  their  church  has  maintained 
an  undisturbed  orthodoxy,  essentially  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Authors  who  have  writ- 
ten in  this  strain  are  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (q.v.) 
and  Faustus  Nairon,  in  Dissertaiio  de  originCf  nom- 
ine ac  religione  Maronitarum  (Rome,  1679):  These 
writers  follow  somewhat  closely  a  few  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  though  there  have  been  manifest 
traces  of  monothelite  tendencies. 

On  the  Orontes,  between  Hamath  and  Emesa, 
lay  an  old  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Maron.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  was  repaired  by  Justinian,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius  (De  cedifidis,  v.,  ix.),  and  was 
the  most  prominent  among  the  Syrian  monasteries. 
The  Maron  after  whom  the  monastery 

2.  Origin    was    named    is    generally    considered 

of  the  Name,  identical  with  the  hermit  whose  life 

Early       Theodoret    has    described    (Rdigiosa 

Accounts,  historiaf  xvi.),  the  monk  and  presby- 
ter of  whom  Chrysostom  speaks  so 
highly  (Epist.  xxxvi.),  who  probably  lived  about 
400.  But  the  great  age  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
monastery  make  it  more  probable  that  it  took  its 
name  from  some  saint  much  older,  perhaps  from 
Mari,  missionary  to  Babylon,  who  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  Deir  Mar  Mari,  near  Seleucia,  on  the 
Tigrb;  or  from  Mari  the  Persian,  mentioned  by 
Ibas  of  Edessa  (W.  Wright,  Hist,  of  Syriac  Litera- 
ture, London,  1894,  pp.  48-49,  59).  However  this 
may  be,  it  Lb  from  the  monastery  that  the  Maron- 
ites themselves  derive  their  name;  some  scholars, 
however,  derive  it  from  Maronea,  a  village  thirty 
Roman  miles  east  of  Antioch;  and  others  from 
Johannes  Maron  (see  below).  The  name  does  not 
occur  until  the  eighth  century,  when  it  is  used  by 
John  of  Damascus  to  designate  a  heretical  sect. 
Exactly  in  the  same  manner  it  occurs  later  in  the 
writings  of  Christian  authors  in  Egypt  (who  wrote  in 
Arabic),  such  as  Eutychius  (Ibn  Batrik,  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century),  Benassalus  (Ibn  el-AssSi,  thir- 
teenth century),  and  others  (cf.  £.  Renaudot,  Hist, 
patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum,  Paris,  1713,  pp. 
419  sqq.).  Eutychius  says:  "  At  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Mauricius  there  lived  a  monk  Manm  who 
taught  that  Christ  had  two  natures,  one  will,  and 
one  activity  (?  operation).  The  most  of  his  ad- 
herents, named  Maronites  after  him,  dwelt  in  Ham- 
ath, l^innesrin  and  'Awasim.  After  his  death,  the 
citizens  of  Hamath  built  the  cloister  Deir  Manm 
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and  openly  professed  his  teaching."  Benassalus 
distinguishes  Maronites  from  Melchites  (orthodox 
Greeks)  and  from  Franks  (Latins),  and  reports  that 
the  Maronites  went  over  to  the  religion  of  the 
Franks.  William  of  Tyre  (q.v.)  states  that  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  Byblos,  who 
for  500  years  had  followed  the  teaching  of  the 
heresiarch  Maron,  had  in  1182  come  into  relations 
with  the  Patriarch  Aimerich  of  Antioch,  forsworn 
their  heresy,  accepted  the  orthodox  faith,  and  re- 
ceived bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
These  writers  show  a  bias  against  the  Maronites, 
and  William  of  Tyre  is  in  this  matter  dependent 
upon  Eutychius,  and,  further,  he  does  not  seem  to 
intend  to  imply  that  all  Maronites  went  over  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Yet,  that  Maronites  were 
not  regarded  as  orthodox  appears  from  efforts  con- 
tinuing into  the  eighteenth  century  to  make  their 
teaching  conform  to  the  Roman  system.  The 
Maronites,  in  asserting  their  early  and  continuous 
orthodoxy,  appeal  to  the  fact  that  in  the  acts  of 
the  sixth  synod  (680),  which  condemned  the  Mono- 
thelites,  the  Maronites  are  not  mentioned.  But 
other  testimony  which  they  adduce  for  their  or- 
thodoxy is  taken  from  later  writers  whose  produc- 
tions are  more  or  less  suspicious  both  because  of 
their  late  date  and  because  of  an  admixture  of 
legend  in  their  accounts  of  Johannes  Maron,  which 
are  derived  from  an  Arabic  source  not  earlier  than 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

The  account  given  of  Johannes  Maron,  whom  the 
Maronites  acknowledge  as  their  first  patriarch,  is 
that  he  was  bom  at  Sir(im,  near  Antioch,  was  ed- 
ucated in  Antioch  and  the  monastery 
3.  The  First  of  St.  Maron.  Later  he  studied  in 
Patriarchy  Constantinople,  became  monk  in  St. 
Johannes  Maron,  was  ordained  priest,  and  wrote 
Maron.  against  the  heretics.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  papal  legate  in  Antioch, 
and  by  him  made  bishop  of  Botrus  in  676.  He 
then  converted  all  the  Monophysites  and  Monothe- 
lites  in  the  Lebanon  region  to  the  Roman  faith,  or- 
dained priests  and  consecrated  bishops,  and  gave 
the  Maronites  their  political  and  military  constitu- 
tion. When  Theophanes,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
died,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  II., 
Johannes  happened,  it  is  said,  to  be  present  in  the 
city,  and  was  unanimously  elected  patriarch.  It  is 
also  reported  that  he  journeyed  to  Rome,  and  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  Honorius;  that  he  built  a  new 
monastery  near  Botrus  after  the  Greeks  destroyed 
the  old  one,  and  that  he  died  there  in  707.  But 
this  story  contains  anachronistic  elements,  since 
Honorius  lived  nearly  a  century  before  that  time. 
As  no  one  but  the  biographer  of  Maro  knows  about 
a  patriarch  of  Antioch  of  that  name,  the  story  of 
his  patriarchate  seems  to  be  a  fabrication.  Renau- 
dot  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  very  existence  of 
Maron;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
really  was  elected  bishop  of  Lebanon,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  there  in  steady  opposition  to 
the  Greeks.  The  Maronites  celebrate  him  on  Mar. 
2.  A  singular  characteristic  of  this  history  of  Jo- 
hannes Maron  is  that  it  erroneously  identifies  the 
Mardaites  and  the  Maronites  and  ascribes  to  the 
latter  the  doughty  deeds  narrated  of  the  former — 


a  matter  which  has  given  rise  to  variant  explana- 
tions of  no  historic  value. 

Early  reports  give  no  insight  into  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  conditions  prior  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. If  in  that  century  Maronites  were  Monothe- 
lites,  they  may  have  received  the  Monophysite  doc- 
trine spread  by  Jacobus  Baradseus  (see  Jacobites) 
in  Syria.  And  if ,  as  is  reported,  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Maron  were  made  mar- 
4*  Relation  tyrs  because  of  their  agreement  with 

to  Mono-    the    deliverances   of   the   Council    of 

thelitism  Chalcedon,  they  could  not  have  been 
and  Mono-  supported  by  their  countrymen.    The 

phjTsitism.  Maronites  confess  that  heretical  pas- 
sages have  gotten  into  their  litera- 
ture, but  they  assert  that  these  were  smuggled 
in  by  Monophysites  and  Monothelites.  In  their 
zeal  for  Rome  they  have  burned  many  books  of  this 
character,  and  they  boast  of  the  correctness  of  their 
later  literature,  especially  that  printed  in  Rome  I 
Their  historians  declare  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  a  certain  Thomas,  archbishop  of 
KafarTab,  near  Aleppo,  preached  among  the  Maron- 
ites the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites  and  in  conse- 
quence had  a  controversy  with  the  Greek  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  This  may  have  been  the  schism  re- 
ferred to  by  William  of  Tyre,  ended  by  the  agree- 
ment of  Maronites  and  the  Roman  Church  in  1182, 
and  may  have  furnished  the  pretext  for  preaching 
the  doctrine  to  the  Maronites  who  Hved  in  Cyprus, 
where  the  heresy  lingered  till  the  time  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV. 

The  great  conversion  to  Romanism  in  1182  was 
not  complete.  An  anti-Roman  reaction  set  in  and 
was  punished  by  a  papal  interdict,  from  which  the 
country  was  not  absolved  until  1215.  Rome  took 
great  pains  to  maintain  the  imion, 
5.  Relations  as,  for  example,  in  1445,  in  con- 
with  Rome,  sequence  of  the  Council  of  Florence. 
A  national  synod  was  held  at  the  com- 
mand of  CHement  VIII.  in  1596,  in  the  monastery 
of  Kanobin,  to  which  Girolamo  Dandini,  a  Jesuit, 
went  as  papal  legate,  charged  with  the  revision  of 
all  Maronite  affairs.  According  to  his  report  (Mis- 
aione  apostolica  al  patriarca  e  MaroniH  del  MorUe 
LtbanOf  Cesena,  1656;  Fr.  transl.  by  Richard  Simon, 
Voyage  du  Mont  Liban,  Paris,  1685),  the  council  re- 
sulted in  submission  to  the  Roman  see,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  doctrines.  The  differences, 
however,  were  neither  few  nor  imimportant.  The 
Maronites  retained  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  under  both  kinds,  the  Syriac  liturgy,  the 
marriage  of  the  priests,  their  own  fast-days,  and 
their  own  saints.  A  new  coimcil  was  held  in  1736 
in  the  monastery  of  Mary,  at  Luweiza,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kesrawan.  The  celebrated  Maronite  scholar 
J.  S.  Assemani  was  sent  from  Rome  as  papal  legate; 
and  the  object  was  to  secure  among  the  Maronites 
acceptance  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
How  incomplete  the  success  of  this  mission  was  is 
shown  by  the  remark  of  a  Maronite  monk:  "  (Tl^ 
Maronites)  recognize  the  pope  as  head  (of  the 
Church);  outside  of  that  they  have  nothing  essen- 
tially Catholic."  The  principal  concessions  by  the 
Maronites  were  that  they  accepted  the  fiXioque  and 
kneeling  at  the  consecration,  and  acknowledged  the 
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councils  of  787  (second  Nicene),  869  (Constanti- 
nople), 1439  (Florence),  and  the  Council  of  Trent; 
the  Roman  catechism  (in  Arabic)  and  the  Gregorian 
calendar  were  introduced;  the  Tridentine  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  es- 
tablished; the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  confined 
to  the  lower  degrees;  the  name  of  the  pope  was  in- 
troduced in  the  prayers  and  the  mass.  Other  pro- 
visions dealt  with  the  preparation  of  the  host,  its 
reception  by  the  clergy  in  both  kinds,  but  by  the 
laity  in  the  form  of  a  sop;  the  orders  of  the  clergy 
and  their  ordination,  and  the  general  constitution 
of  the  Church.  While  this  synod  settled  the  mod- 
em form  of  the  Maronite  organization,  in  many 
particulars  there  has  been  reversion  to  the  earlier 
customs. 

In  1584  Gregory  XIII.  founded  the  Collegium 
Maronitarum  in  Rome,  and  from  that  institution 
issued  a  number  of  celebrated  scholars — Geoi^us 
Amira,  Gabriel  Sionita,  Abraham  EccheUensis,  the 
Assemanis,  and  others.  An  earlier  Maronite  scholar 
of  note  wasTheophilus,  court  astrologer  to  the  Caliph 
al-Mahdi,  who  compiled  a  "  Chronicle  "  and  trans- 
lated Homer  into  Syriac.  But  before  the  agreement 
with  Rome  there  was  Uttle  literary  activity  among 
the  Maronites.  Even  afterward,  the  people  re- 
mained backward  in  culture,  in  spite  of  schools  es- 
tablished among  them,  and  retained  many  of  their 
early  customs.  Two  printing-presses 
6.  Modem  were  established  at  Mar  Hanna  in  1795, 
Conditk>n8.  and  at  Kashia  in  1802;  but  they  awa- 
kened no  interest  in  reading.  For  a 
long  period  the  Maronites  maintained  a  kind  of 
supremacy  over  the  Druses;  but  after  1840  their 
power  became  greatly  weakened,  feuds  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  Druses,  by  which  the  country 
was  often  fearfully  devastated.  As  a  consequence 
the  Maronite  Church  has  greatly  suffered.  The 
priests  are  poor,  being  supported  only  by  free-will 
offerings  and  fees  for  masses.  The  monasteries 
participate  also  in  the  general  poverty,  and  many 
have  been  destroyed.  The  clergy  includes,  besides 
the  patriarch,  archbishops  and  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  sub-deacons,  readers  and  cantors.  The 
temporal  power  is  exercised  by  an  emir,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  pasha  of  Saida.     (K.  KESSLERf.) 

The  superior  of  the  Syro-Maronite  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Yazbek,  chor- 
bishop,  and  rector  of  the  Maronite  church  of  Bos- 
ton, which  was  dedicated  in  1898.  The 
7.  In  the    ceremony  of  the  preconization  of  the 
United      pastor  of  the  church  of  Boston  to  the 
States.      choi^bishopric  took  place  there  in  1900. 
The  decree  was  conferred  by  the  Mar- 
onite patriarch,  and  was  approved  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Boston.    The  title  of  chor- 
bishop,  it  should  be  added,  is  equivalent  to  the  title 
of  a  vicar  in  partibus.    It  gives  the  right  to  use 
the  miter. 

The  church  of  New  York  was  organized  in  1893. 
There  are  also  churches  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Buffalo,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Youngstown,  O.,  and  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  about  ten  in  all,  with  an  equal  number 
of  priests.  The  sect  claims  a  membership  of  about 
35,000  in  the  United  States. 
The  Maronite  priests  in  the  United  States,  al- 


though appointed  by  the  liaronite  patriarch,  are 
under  the  inmiediate  protection  and  at  the  call  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  their 
churches  are  located.  A.  A.  Stamouu. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  for  doctrine  are  their  ecclesiastical 
books:  Misgale  thtddaieum  j'uxla  rUum  .  .  .  Miironv- 
tarum,  Rome,  1592-94,  2d  ed..  1604;  their  service  for  the 
Eucharist  was  printed  at  Koschaya  in  the  Lebanon,  1816, 
1856;  Liber  miniatri  tnUsa  juxta  ritum  .  .  .  Maroni- 
tarum, Rome,  1506;  Offida  mnctorum,  2  parts.  Rome, 
1656-66;  Omdum  feriaU,  Beirut,  1876.  Historical 
sources  are  John  of  Damascus,  in  MPQ,  xciv.  485,  1432; 
the  presbyter  Timotheus.  in  MPG,  Izxxv.  165;  J.  S. 
Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orierUalit,  L  406  sqq.,  iii.  2,  pp.  22 
sqq.,  Rome,  1710;  Faustus  Nairon,  Enoplia  fidei  caiho- 
liccB  Romance  hiatorico-doomatica,  ib.  1694;  a  collection 
of  sources  is  in  M.  Le  Quien,  Oriena  Chriatianua,  iiL  1-100. 
Paris,  1740.  An  excellent  religious  orientation  of  Chris- 
tian peoples  in  Syria  is  by  H.  H.  Jeesop,  in  Hiatory  .  .  . 
€f  the  Sixth  Seaaion  cf  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  ed.  P. 
Schaff  and  S.  L  Prime,  pp.  634-642,  New  York,  1874. 
Consult  further:  Robinson,  Reaearchea,  vol.  iii.;  Q.  Guy, 
Sijowr  .  .  .  b.  Beirout  et  dana  le  Liban,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1847;  H.  Petermann,  Reiaen  im  Orient,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic, 
1860;  C.  H.  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon,  vol.  iv.,  Druiea 
and  Maronitea,  London,  1862;  A.  Pichler,  Geachichte  der 
kirchlichen  Trennung,  ii.  533-557.  Mtmich,  1865;  KL, 
viiL  801-002;  A.  de  Piolant,  Au  paya  dea  Maronitea, 
Paris,  1882;  F.  J.  Bliss,  in  PEF,  Quarterly  Statementa  for 
1802  (valuable);  J.  Debs,  PerpHueUe  Orthodoxie  dea  Mar- 
oniiea.  Arras,  1806;  F.  Nau,  Ojmaculea  Maronitea.  (Euvrea 
iniditea  de  J.  Moron,  Paris,  1890;  J.  Parisot,  Rapport  aur 
una  miaaion  acientifique  en  Turquie  d'Aaia,  ib.  1800;  K. 
Beth,  Orientaliadie  Chriatenheit,  Berlin,  1002;  F.  Tyan, 
Soua  lea  ckdrea  du  Liban;  la  nationaliU  Maronite,  La 
Chapelle-Montligeon,  1005. 

On  the  synod  of  1736  consult :  S.  E.  Assemani,  Bibli- 
otheca Medicea,  pp.  118  sqq.,  Florence,  1742;  Nouveaux 
mhnoirea  dea  miaaiona  de  la  compagnie  de  JSaua  dana  le 
Levant,  viii.  353  sqq.,  Paris,  1745;  while  a  summary  of 
the  Acts  was  given  by  C.  F.  Schnurrer,  in  De  ecdeaia 
Maronitica,  Tdbingen,  1810-11,  of.  Ardiiv  fUr  Kirdien- 
geaehichU.  i  (1814),  32-82.  Consult  also  J.  S.  Assemani, 
Synodua  provineialia  a  .  .  .  patriardui  Antiocheno,  ar<^i- 
epiaeopia  et  epiacopia,  necnon  dero  .  .  .  Maronitarum, 
Rome,  1820. 

MAROT,  ma''ro',  CL^liENT:  French  poet  and 
Protestant  leader;  b.  at  Cahors  (60  m.  n.  of  Tou- 
louse) c.  1497;  d.  at  Turin  in  Aug.,  1544.  In  1518 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Orl^ans-AngoulSme,  better  known  as  Margaret  of 
Navarre  (q.v.),  and  thus  came  into  contact  with  Prot- 
estant teachings.  In  1525  he  accompanied  Francis 
I.  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
with  him  at  Pavia.  When  he  returned  to  France 
he  b^an  to  attack  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUc  system,  and  was  imprisoned.  On  his  release  in 
Nov.,  1527,  he  openly  declared  his  adhesion  to  Prot- 
estantism. In  1530  he  published  a  collection  of  his 
early  poems,  some  of  which  were  by  no  means  edi- 
fying, under  the  title  UAdaleacence  cUmentine. 
Accused  of  heresy,  he  escaped  by  the  protection  of 
the  king  and  his  sister.  Believing  that  Francis  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  Evangelical  doctrines,  he  wrote 
for  him  a  poem  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
New  Testament  (Sermon  du  ban  pastewr  et  du  mau- 
vaie).  At  this  time  he  also  began  to  translate  the 
Psalms  into  verse.  But  in  Oct.,  1534,  when  the 
affaire  dee  placards  brought  on  a  severe  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  he  fl©d  to  Ferrara,  where  he  re- 
mained imder  the  protection  of  Ren^,  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France  (see  Ren£:e  of  France).  In 
1536  he  renounced  Protestantism  at  Lyons,  went 
back  to  the  court,  and  worked  at  his  poetical  version 
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of  the  Psalms  from  the  Latin  version  of  Vatable,  thus 
rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the  French  Protestant 
churches,  which  were  in  need  of  a  hymn-book.  The 
first  Calvinistic  hymn-book  (Strasbui^,  1539)  con- 
tains eighteen  psalms,  twelve  of  which  are  Marot's. 
In  1542  he  published  thirty  psalms  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  king;  but  the  general  adoption  of  them 
by  the  Protestants  compelled  him  once  more  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  reaching  Geneva  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  remaining  there  a  twelvemonth.  Cal- 
vin induced  him  to  translate  twenty  more  psalms, 
which  he  published  with  the  others  in  1543,  under 
the  title  CinquarUe  paeaumes.  He  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of 
Geneva,  and  went  to  Turin.  His  version  of  the 
Psalms  is  accurate  and  renders  admirably  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Hebrew  text.  Its  success  was  remark- 
able. In  1562  the  French  Protestant  hymn-book 
was  completed  by  the  addition  of  101  psalms  trans- 
lated by  Beza  to  forty-nine  of  Marot's.  Between 
1562  and  1565  not  less  than  sixty-two  editions  were 
printed;  and  it  was  ultimately  translated  into 
twenty-two  languages.  Eugene  Choisy. 

Bibliography:  The  one  edition  of  the  CEuvrea  to  be  con- 
sulted is  by  G.  Guiffrey,  vob.  ii.-iii.,  Paris,  1876-81. 
Consult:  F.  Bovet,  Hiat.  du  paatUier  des  Sglises  rifomUe; 
Paris,  1872;  O.  Dotien.  CUmtnt  Marot  ei  le  paaxUier  hti- 
ffuenot,  2  vols.,  ib.  1878-79  (cf.  T.  Dtifour,  in  Revtie  critique, 
Jan.  31  and  Feb.  7,  1881);  E.  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin, 
i.  233  sqq.,  585  sqq.,  Lausanne,  1899.  Consult  also: 
Julian,  Hymnology,  p.  714;  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  viii. 
734-737. 

MARPRELATE  TRACTS:  A  series  of  seven 
publications  which  appeared  in  England  imder  the 
pseudonjrm  of  "  Martin  Marprelate,  Gentleman/' 
between  Nov.  or  Dec,  1588,  and  July,  1589.  They 
were  violent  attacks  upon  the  Church,  episcopacy, 
and  certain  bishops  in  particular,  impudent,  per- 
sonal, and  scurrilous  in  passages,  so  that  they  were 
not  approved  even  by  the  Puritans;  but  their  keen 
and  apt  if  somewhat  broad  and  vulgar  wit,  their 
logical  argument,  and  their  evident  sincerity  made 
them  effective  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. Their  success  occasioned  numerous  imi- 
tations and  more  numerous  and  ponderous  replies, 
giving  rise  altogether  to  **  the  greatest  religious  con- 
troversy of  Elizabeth's  reign."  The  tracts  were 
printed  surreptitiously,  at  first  at  East  Moulsey 
(opposite  Hampton  Court),  Surrey,  afterward  at 
hiding-places  in  Northamptonshire  and  Warwick- 
shire. Extraordinary  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  by  the  authorities  to  discover  the  author.  It 
was  suspected  at  the  time,  and  has  oeen  generally 
believed  since,  that  they  were  written  oy  the  Welsh- 
man John  Penry  (q.v.).  Dr.  Dexter *s  ai^gument 
for  Henry  Barrow  is  not  conclusive.  It  was  Penry 
beyond  question  who  superintended  the  printing 
and  distribution.  He  had  more  or  less  help  and 
encouragement  from  John  Udall  (q.v.);  Job  Throck- 
morton, a  country  gentleman  of  Hasely,  Warwick- 
shire; Robert  Waldegrave,  a  London  printer;  Sir 
Richard  Knightly,  a  Puritan  squire  of  Fawsley, 
Northamptonshire;  John  Hales,  of  Coventry;  and 
Robert  Wigston,  of  Wolston,  Warwickshire. 

The  titles  of  the  tracts  are  very  long;  abridged 
they  are:  (1)  An  Epistle;  (2)  An  Epitome;  (3)  Ccr- 
iain  Mineral  Conduswns;  (4)  Ha  y*  any  Worke/or 


Cooper  f  (5)  The  Protestation;  (6)  Theses  Martir^ 
iancB  or  Martin  Junior;  (7)  The  Censure  of  Martin 
Junior,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4,  with  An  Admonition  to 
the  People  of  England  by  Thomas  Cooper,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  prepared  in  reply  to  the  Epistle,  and 
two  other  anti-Martin  publications,  were  reprinted 
with  introductions  and  notes  by  John  Petheram 
under  the  title  of  Puritan  Discipline  Tracts  (Lon- 
don, 1843-47).  Udall's  Diotrephes,  the  Epistle,  and 
Cooper's  Admonition  were  reprinted  with  introduc- 
tions by  Edward  Arber  in  the  English  Scholar's 
Library  (London,  1879-«2). 

Biblxoobapht:  W.  Maskell,  A  Hiatory  of  the  Marprelaie  Con- 
troveny,  London,  1845;  M.  Dexter,  Congreoationaliam  of 
the  Laat  Three  Hundred  Yeara,  pp.  131-202.  New  York, 
1880;  £.  Arber.  An  Introductoru  Sketch  to  the  MarHn  Mar^ 
prelate  Controveray,  Bngli^  Scholar'a  Library,  no.  8.  Lon- 
don, 1879;  W.  Law,  Defence  of  Church  Principlea,  2d 
ed.,  ib.  1894;  ideni.  Wholly  for  God  the  Chriatian  Life, 
with  Introduction,  ib.  1894;  G.  H.  Curteis,  Diaaent  in  tte 
Relation  to  the  Churdi  of  England,  p.  76.  ib.  1897;  J.  H. 
Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  i.  474-476.  ib.  1897; 
W.  H.  Frera,  The  Engliah  Church  U668-ie»6),  pp.  249- 
254,  ib.  1904;  W.  Fierce.  An  Hiatorieal  Introduction  to  the 
Marprelate  Tracta;  a  Chapter  in  the  EvoltUion  of  rdigioua 
and  civU  Liberty  in  England,  New  York,  1909. 

MARQUARDT,  JULIUS:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Plasswich  (37  m.  s.w.  of  Kdnigsberg), 
East  Prussia,  Mar.  24,  1849.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Braunsberg  and  the  univer- 
sities of  Milnster  (lie.  theol.,  1874),  Warzbuig, 
and  Munich.  In  1874  he  became  privat-docent  at 
Braunsberg,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  moral  theology  in  1878  and  promoted  to 
a  full  professorship  of  the  same  subject  in  1882.  He 
became  a  canon  of  Frauenburg  in  1900  and  since 
1903  has  been  honorary  professor  of  moral  theology 
at  Braunsberg.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  briefer 
contributions,  he  has  written  Cyrillus  Hierosolymi- 
tanus  baptismi,  chrismatis,  eucharistice  mysteriorum 
interpres  (Leipsic,  1882). 

MARQUETTE,  JACQUES:  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary and  explorer  and  discoverer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; b.  at  Laon  (87  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  France, 
in  1637;  d.  in  Michigan  near  the  Marquette  River 
May  18,  1675.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1654;  became  priest  in  1666,  and  the  same  year 
went  to  Canada,  taking  up  his  residence  among  the 
Algonquin  and  Huron  Indians  and  studying  their 
languages;  in  1668  he  went  to  Lake  Superior  to 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  renewing  there  the  abandoned 
mission  first  established  in  1641,  where  he  built  a 
church  and  made  many  converts;  later  he  moved 
to  La  Pointe  du  St.  Esprit,  and  then  in  1671  to 
Mackinaw,  where  he  founded  the  mission  of  St. 
Ignatius;  in  1673  he  joined  the  expedition  of  Louis 
Joliet,  keeping  a  diary  which  is  of  permanent  inter- 
est (Voyage  et  dScouverte  de  quelqttes  pays  et  nationa 
de  VAmMque  Septemtrionale,  printed  often,  e.g.,  in 
M.  Thevenot,  RecueU  de  voyages,  Paris,  1681 ;  Eng. 
transl.  in  J.  G.  Shea,  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
the  Mississippi,  New  York,  1852) ;  in  1674  he  started 
to  establish  a  mission,  under  orders,  in  Illinois,  but 
was  taken  ill  on  the  way,  and  did  not  reach  Kaa- 
kaskia  until  the  following  spring,  where  he  accom- 
plished his  object;  the  following  year  he  set  out  for 
Mackinaw,  being  compelled  by  illness  to  leave  Kaa- 
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kaskia,  and  died  on  the  way.    His  grave  was  dis- 
covered at  Point  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  in  1877. 

Bibuoqbapht:  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Father  Marquette,  New  York, 
1002;  idem,  in  Jesuit  Relatione  and  Allied  Doeumenta, 
Cleveland,  1896  sqq.;  J.  Sparks,  Library  of  American  Bi- 
ography, vol.  X.,  Boston,  1838;  H.  H.  Hurlbut,  Father 
Marquette  at  Mackinaw  and  Chicago,  Chicago,  1878;  S. 
Hedges,  Father  Marquette,  Diacoverer  of  the  Miaeiieippit 
New  York,  1903. 

MARQUIS,  DAVID  CALHOUN:  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1834.  He  was 
educated  at  Jefiferson  College,  Cannonsbui^,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  1857),  and  after  teaching  for  three  years 


(1857-60),  studied  at  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.  (1860-62),  and  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Northwest  (now  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago),  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1863.  He  then  held  successive  pastorates  in  his 
denomination  at  Decatur,  111.  (1863-1866),  North 
Church,  Chicago  (1866-70),  Westminster  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1870-78),  and  Lafayette  Park 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1878-83),  and  since  1883  has 
been  professor  of  New-Testament  literatiu«  and 
exegesis  at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  also  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1886. 
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z.  History  of  Marriage:  In  the  general  use  of 
the  term,  marriage  is  a  union  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  which  lb  intended  to  be  permanent  and  is 
recognized  by  society.  The  views  concerning  the 
number,  rights,  and  duties  of  married  persons  and 
concerning  the  dissolubility  of  marriage  have  dif- 
fered much  and  still  dififer  in  various  places.  The 
Christian  view,  based  on  Mark  x.  6-8,  is  that  the 
union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  for 
I.  Marriage  life  is  the  order  intended  by  the  crea- 
in  Primitive  tor;    but  Gen.  ii.  18-24  has  lost  its 

Society,  authoritative  force  as  a  proof  text 
since  sociology  shows  that  monogamy 
is  a  result  late  in  its  development.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Bachofen,  Morgan,  McLennan  and 
others  concerning  the  matriarchate,  an  extensive 
community  in  women  was  the  first  stage;  with  the 
origin  of  the  patriarchate  and  of  private  property 
woman  took  the  position  of  a  chattel,  polygamy 
was  originated,  after  which  the  rights  of  private 
property  and  of  inheritance  led  to  monogamy.  It 
is  true,  the  conclusions  concerning  the  evolution  of 
marriage  on  the  basis  of  the  researches  of  Bachofen 
concerning  the  matriarchate  and  of  Morgan  con- 
cerning the  system  of  affinity  of  the  Indians  have 
been  contested  by  Grosse,  Westermarck,  and  others, 
on  the  ground  that  occasional  underlying  facts, 
which  have  been  interpreted  as  remnants  of  older 
periods,  admit  and  even  demand  another  interpre- 
tation, since  such  conceptions  presuppose  paternal 
right  and  the  view  that  the  wife  was  the  property 
of  the  husband.  But  in  spite  of  these  modifica- 
tions, even  the  possibility  that  monogamy  was  the 


original  form  of  marriage  has  not  been  shown.  The 
conditions  of  monogamy,  namely,  a  higher  estima- 
tion of  woman,  the  individualization  of  spiritual 
life,  and  consciousness  of  immorality  of  illegitimate 
intercourse,  are  the  results  of  an  extended  historical 
development.  Even  in  Israel  the  status  in  Gen.  i. 
and  ii.  was  preceded  by  a  lower  moral  status  such 
as  is  involved  in  polygamy,  purchase  of  the  bride, 
and  the  slavery  of  women.  But  Christian  judgment 
is  not  refuted  by  the  fact  that  its  idea  of  marriage 
has  only  gradually  unfolded  under  the  coopera- 
tion of  economic  and  other  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  culture,  since  the  same  is  true  of  the  in- 
dividual. Its  basis,  however,  must  be  different; 
instead  of  using  tradition,  it  must  employ  the  idea 
of  inner  necessity.  Since  God  has  created  nature 
for  a  moral  purpose,  the  ethical  gifts  developed 
from  the  distinction  of  sex  must  be  understood  as 
the  original  purpose  of  God  in  creating  man  and 
woman  just  as  they  are  independent  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  cooperated  in  their  origin. 
The  same  applies  also  to  indissoluble  monogamy  if 
it  be  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  those  gifts. 
For  Jewish  conceptions  and  practise  see  Family  and 
Marriage  Relations,  Hebrew. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  dignity  of 
marriage  as  an  institution  having  divine  sanction 
was  based  upon  its  importance  for  the  family  (which 
was  a  group  of  citizens  with  full  civil  and  political 
rights,  consisting  of  several  generations  and  con- 
solidated by  its  own  cult)  and  for  the  State.  Its 
purpose  was  the  birth  of  legitimate  sons  to  continue 
I  the  family  cult  and  to  form  a  body  of  citizens. 
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Marriage  was  desired  out  of  reverence  for  the  family 

and  the  State,  also  because  of  the  support  during  life 

and  in  old  age  thus  secured  and  to  pro- 

2.  Marriage  vide  for  the  payment  of  the  last  honors 
Among      to  the  dead.    Sons  competent  for  these 

Greeks  and  duties  could  proceed  only  from  a  woman 
Romans,  who  had  been  received  into  the  family 
cult.  The  results  were  monogamy, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  position  of  woman.  It  is 
true  that  family  interests  decided  the  husband's 
choice  and  that  the  wife  stood  under  the  legal 
guardianship  of  the  husband;  but  in  so  far  as  she 
brought  a  dowry,  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  and  educated  the  children,  she  was  rela- 
tively independent  and  highly  esteemed.  There 
may  have  been  possible  a  comprehensive  and  inti- 
mate commimion  of  husband  and  wife  as  an  ethical 
gift  resulting  from  marriage,  especially  in  Rome, 
where  woman  enjoyed  freedom  of  movement  out- 
side of  the  home  and  took  an  interest  in  the  activity 
of  man,  while  in  Athens  her  seclusion  in  the  house 
made  this  impossible  for  her;  but  such  a  commu- 
nion was  impeded  by  the  dissipations  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse which  was  still  estimated  in  a  naturalistic 
manner  and  might  be  indulged  in  by  any  man,  so 
that  Demosthenes  says  significantly:  ^*  We  keep 
courtesans  to  be  amused,  concubines  to  be  nursed, 
wives  for  the  bringing  forth  of  legitimate  children 
and  as  faithful  watchers  of  the  house.''  Changes  in 
the  manner  of  economic  production  and  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  family  brought  about  unfavorable 
consequences.  The  principal  duties  of  woman  lost 
their  significance  when  degeneration  of  the  family 
cult  and  of  economic  production  took  place.  As 
the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  restricted, 
woman  became  legally  more  independent.  Thus 
matrimony  became  merely  a  civil  contract  with  no 
higher  purpose,  and  might  be  dissolved  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties  and  was  frequently  so  dis- 
solved. The  male's  desire  for  legitimate  sons  van- 
ished with  decay  of  reverence  for  the  family  and  of 
interest  in  the  state.  The  sole  incentive  of  marriage 
remaining,  namely,  hope  of  increase  in  influence 
and  fortune,  did  not  supply  a  permanent  ethical 
bond.  On  the  other  hand,  marriage  was  bene- 
ficially influenced  by  the  birth  of  the  philosophic 
idea  of  spiritual  and  ethical  personality.  Sexual  in- 
tercourse, which  for  Neo-Pythagorean  spiritualism 
was  under  any  circumstance  contamination  of  the 
spirit,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  Stoic  idea  of  con- 
trol of  the  sensual  desires  by  rational  purpose,  de- 
clared admissible  only  in  matrimony  and  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  children.  It  was  regarded  as 
incumbent  on  the  husband  to  be  faithful  in  mar- 
riage and  the  idea  of  a  harmonious  ethical  life  com- 
munion of  husband  and  wife  was  developed,  with- 
out accomplishing,  however,  any  noteworthy  change 
either  in  theory  or  in  actual  life. 

Christianity  first  brought  about  such  a  change  by 
applying  stronger  motives  than  philosophy  fur- 
nished, namely,  such  religious  sentiments  as  rever- 
ence for  God's  conm:iandments  and  fear  of  his  pun- 
ishment, to  which  the  power  of  higher  morals  and 
the  penitential  discipline  of  the  congregation  con- 
tributed. It  is  true,  expectation  of  the  unminent 
end  of  the  world  obstructed  the  development  of  a 
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complete  doctrinal  system  of  marriage  and  hin- 
dered appreciation  of  the  importance  which  it  has  in 
the  evolution  of  history  and  in  the  uni- 
3.  New-  versal  mission  of  Christianity.  Never- 
Testament  theless,  the  contrast  of  the  funda- 
View  of  mental  conceptions  of  Christianity  with 
Marriage.  Jewish  and  pagan  morals  immediately 
brought  about  great  progress.  Christ 
condemned  the  laxity  of  the  Jewish  laws  of  divorce; 
he  declared  every  separation  as  disobedience  of 
God's  commandment  (the  addition  **  saving  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,"  Matt.  v.  32,  is  wanting  in 
I  Cor.  vii.  10,  11,  and  disagrees  with  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount), 
because  a  relation  of  communion  which,  on  account 
of  its  divinely  created  impulse,  takes  precedence 
even  over  the  relationship  to  father  and  mother  can 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  man.  Paul 
emphasizes  the  unconditional  objectionableness  of 
fornication  (which  among  the  pagans,  at  least 
among  the  men,  was  not  considered  an  offense)  upon 
the  basis  of  the  idea  of  holiness,  of  the  duty  of  the 
man  who  has  been  called  to  be  a  member  of  God's 
people  and  even  elevated  to  be  a  temple  of  God 
and  a  member  of  Christ  to  devote  even  the  physical 
life  to  the  honor  of  God  and  to  avoid  self-pollution 
by  indulging  in  the  impulses  of  the  flesh  (I  Cot,  vi. 
13,  20;  I  Thess.  iv.  7,  8).  It  is  owing  to  the  em- 
phasis upon  this  factor,  which  was  derived  from 
later  Judaism  and  was  intensified  by  the  Hellenis- 
tic dualism  of  spirit  and  flesh,  and  also  to  eschato- 
logical  expectation  that  for  Paul  virginity  was  the 
higher  ideal  and  that  matrimony  was  a  means 
conceded  for  the  prevention  of  a  worse  evil,  fornica- 
tion, though  marriage  was  a  state  which,  for  per- 
sons not  specially  blessed  with  the  grace  of  absti- 
nence, was  not  only  permissible,  but  preferable 
(I  Cor.  vii.  2,  36,  38).  Furthermore,  celibacy  rec- 
ommends itself  to  him  as  more  convenient  in  view 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  last  days  (ib.  vii.  26  sqq.), 
also  because  zeal  for  the  Lord  might  easily  be  en- 
croached upon  by  worldly  cares  (32-34).  The 
Pauline  cast  of  thought  reappears  in  Rev.  xiv.  4; 
I  Tim.  iii.  2,  12,  iv.  3-5.  In  view  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  moral  purposes 
which  had  urged  pagans  and  Jews  to  marry  re- 
ceded, and  the  idea  that  the  bringing  forth  of  chil- 
dren is  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
God  had  not  yet  arisen.  This  "  low  "  view  of  mat- 
rimony, which  nevertheless  in  connection  with  the 
prohibition  of  all  fornication  signifies  progress,  did 
not,  however,  hinder  idealization  of  the  mutual  De- 
lations of  husband  and  wife  through  the  Christian 
view  that  husband  and  wife  are  of  equal  value  in 
Christ  (Gal.  iii.  28);  hence  conjugal  union  repre- 
sented itself  as  an  ethical  union  between  persons  of 
equal  position  whose  differenoBB  consisted  only  in 
the  distinctions  of  nature,  altiioitgh  the  continual 
tion  of  the  legal  and  social  subordination  of  the 
wife  to  the  husband  was  demanded,  not  only  out 
of  regard  to  unbelievers,  but  as  the  order  of  God 
(Obi.  iii.  18;  I  Pet.  iii.  1-6)  and  as  proved  from  the 
history  of  man  (I  Cor.  xi.  3-15;  Eph.  v.  22;  I  Tim. 
ii.  11-14).  Man  should  use  his  superior  position 
not  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  legal  claims  but  to 
show  due  respect  and  love  to  woman  (Eph.  v.  25, 
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33).  The  subordination  of  woman  appears  only  as 
a  special  act  of  subordination  under  God  and  Christ 
and  under  the  general  duty  of  love  (Col.  iii.  18; 
Eph.  V.  22-24). 

The  ancient  church  spread  these  views  and  cus- 
toms into  larger  circles.  Marriage  received  a  greater 
sanctity  in  so  far  as  it  was  transformed  from  a  pri- 
vate and  civil  act  into  a  religious  and  public  cere- 
mony. It  took  place  imder  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  with  the  accompaniments  of  bestowal  of 
eucharistic  oblations,  congregational  intercession, 
and  priestly  blessing.  After  the  time 
4.  Marriage  of  Augustine  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacra- 
in  the  ment,  i.e.,  a  sign  of  invisible  gifts, 
Primitive  namely,  union  of  Christ  with  the  con- 
Church,  gregation,  which  furnishes  a  further 
reason  for  its  indissolubility,  even  in 
cases  of  unfaithfubiess  and  lack  of  children.  The 
communion  of  faith,  of  religious  exercises,  of  works 
of  charity  on  a  footing  of  equality — and  the  mar- 
riage tie  was  to  be  consummated  only  between 
Christians — brought  about  a  closer  imion  between 
husband  and  wife  (TertuUian,  Ad  nxorenif  ii.  9). 
Notwithstanding,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
ethical  significance  of  marriage  for  the  Christian 
failed  to  develop.  While  the  systematic  condem- 
nation of  marriage  by  the  Gnostics  as  contamina- 
tion was  refuted  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  God  as  the 
creator,  there  reigned  a  sentiment  that  the  commu- 
nion of  the  sexes  actually  contaminated  because  it 
involved  sensual  appetite.  Augustine  saw  in  this 
appetite  a  consequence  of  sin.  Thus  abstinence 
appeared  to  take  higher  rank.  Conjugal  inter- 
course, according  to  him,  was  not  sin  if  its  purpose 
was  the  generation  of  children;  it  was  deadly  sin 
if  its  purpose  was  concupiscence.  A  second  mar- 
riage was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  excess  of  sensuaUty. 
The  reason  for  regarding  matrimony  as  simply  a 
protection  against  unchastity  is  to  be  found  both 
in  the  ascetic  ideal  and  in  the  fact  that  the  expec- 
tation of  the  inmiinent  end  of  the  world  hampered 
the  appreciation  of  a  positive  ethical  ideal.  Ter- 
tuUian considered  it  absurd  for  a  Christian  to  de- 
sire children;  for  why  should  a  man  desire  heirs  or 
rejoice  in  possession  of  them  if  he  must  wish  their 
speedy  removal  from  this  dangerous  world?  Ac- 
cording to  Augustine  the  truly  pious  desires  only 
spiritual  children.  Whoever  enters  the  state  of 
matrimony  must,  of  course,  look  for  children  who  are 
to  be  bom  again  [jgenerare  regenerandos)  and  upon 
educating  them  accordingly.  With  a  general  ab- 
stinence humanity  would  die  out,  but  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be  only  hastened. 
In  the  course  of  time  such  arguments  became  merely 
a  dialectic  means  for  the  defense  of  the  ascetic  ideal 
which  praised  abstinence  as  the  anticipation  of  an- 
gelic hfe,  as  the  spiritual  and  therefore  superior 
counterpart  of  marriage,  and  as  communion  in  love 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  expUcit  expression  of  which 
matrimony  also  tries  to  discover. 

This  conception,  which  is  intelligible  from  the 
condition  of  primitive  Christianity,  persisted  after 
the  Church  had  learned  to  endure  the  prospect  of  a 
long  future  upon  earth  and  of  the  task  of  educating 
other  peoples  in  the  Christian  religion,  but  it  was 
itted  by  Christianity  in  order  to  gain  among  the  rep- 


resentatives of  a  higher  perfection  fit  instruments 

for   the   accomplishment   of   its   world   dominion. 

Thus   the   estimate  of  matrimony  in 

5.  Medieval  comparison  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
Estimate  of  monastical  and  priestly  states  remained 

Marriage,  low.  The  unchastity  of  many  monas- 
tics and  ceUbates  and  a  low  valuation 
of  marriage  induced  in  the  laity  a  moral  degeneracy 
which  was  intensified  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  coarseness  which  literature  took  on,  by 
habitual  slander  of  woman,  and  by  the  humanistic 
renascence  of  pagan  lasciviousness  and  contempt  of 
matrimony. 

In  contrast  with  religious  and  secular  contempt 

of  marriage,  Luther  paid  the  institution  due  honor. 

He  regards  sexual  appetite  as  a  consequence  of  the 

fall  of  man  which  becomes  defensible  only  through 

the  order  of  God.    Therefore  for  him 

6.  Luther's  also  matrimony  is  an  infirmary,  and 
Conception,  also  a  state  necessary  to  all  to  whom 

has  not  been  granted  the  rare  gift  of 
abstinence.  From  this  point  of  view  he  praises  the 
glory  of  matrimony.  While  the  estimate  of  ceU- 
bacy  rests  upon  the  illusion  that  God  is  pleased  by 
self-chosen  achievements,  the  state  of  matrimony 
is  an  institution  of  God.  Consequently  a  wife  is  a 
gift  of  God.  Thus  a  good  conscience  is  seciu^d  for 
him  who  uses  matrimony  and  becomes  a  protection 
against  temptations  to  infidelity.  The  hardships 
which  marriage  entails  become  precious  through 
the  assurance  that  God  is  pleased  with  them.  Final- 
ly matrimony  fosters  a  chaster  spirit  than  celibacy. 
By  thus  paying  due  regard  to  matrimony  as  a  di- 
vine order  of  nature,  Luther  opposed  arbitrary 
ecclesiastical  restrictions  of  natural  impulse.  From 
such  motives  are  to  be  explained  the  blunders  which 
he  committed  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  those  to 
whom  matrimony  through  the  fault  of  either  hus- 
band or  wife  offered  no  protection  against  tempta- 
tion. But  he  conceded  to  natiu«  only  its  right, 
not  its  dominion,  in  matrimony.  He  demanded 
moderation  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  this  he  looked 
for  from  a  deepening  of  physical  fidelity  to  love  and 
harmony,  and  not  from  casuistic  guidance  in  the 
confessional.  The  real  glory  of  matrimony  Luther 
found  in  the  ethical  purpose  for  which  God  created 
man  and  woman,  and  upon  the  ethical  gifts  the  de- 
velopment of  which  is  their  "  nature."  Children 
are  not  only  to  be  bom  but  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  for  his  service.  Upon  thiis 
fact  Luther  based  his  judgment  that  no  state  is 
better  before  God  than  that  of  matrimony,  and  it 
especially  takes  precedence  of  virginity.  His  rea- 
soning proceeded  from  the  belief  that  nothing 
pleases  God  more  than  the  saving  of  souls,  partic- 
ularly as  it  is  done  by  parents,  who  are  the  apos- 
tles and  bishops  of  children.  "  Particularly  in  the 
state  of  matrimony  children  are  educated  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  in  honor  and  virtue;  for  the  nat- 
ural love  of  parents  makes  the  task  of  education  a 
pleasure,  and  in  parental  love,  which  is  similar  to 
the  love  of  God,  children  find  an  image  of  the  di- 
vine heart."  Here  finally  dawned  that  knowledge 
which  Christianity  should  have  acquired  previously 
along  with  the  conception  of  its  task  in  universal 
history — ^the  knowledge  that  the  natural  purpose 
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of  marriage,  the  birth  and  education  of  children,  is 
a  valuable  ethical  task,  especially  for  Christians. 
God  still  has  for  humanity  a  plan  and  needs  for  its 
fulfilment  faithful  servants  in  Church  and  State  and 
in  all  conditions  of  life;  he  is,  therefore,  interested 
not  only  in  the  conversion  of  men  who  are  now 
living,  but  also  in  the  birth  of  ever  new  generations. 
Furthermore,  the  divine  sanction  of  the  marriage 
state  rests  for  Luther  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
school  of  faith  and  love  inasmuch  as  it  calls  for  the 
constant  exercise  of  sympathy,  sacrifice,  and  pa- 
tience. It  is  indeed  this  state  which  offers  the  best 
opportunity  to  obtain  in  faith  and  love  what  the 
contemplative  life  strives  after,  a  life  above  the 
world.  This  estimate  of  marriage  expresses  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  inasmuch  as  it  unites  the  con- 
viction that  man  has  to  live  for  the  eternal  purpose 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the  faith  that  God  as 
creator  has  ordained  nature  to  be  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing his  eternal  ethical  purpose. 

In  his  valuation  of  marriage  Luther  had  in  mind 
the  average  state  of  matrimony  which  has  its  mo- 
tives in  sexual  desire  as  well  as  in  interests  of  econ- 
omy and  of  the  family.  The  ideal  of  matrimony  was 
heightened  and  the  ethicality  of  pro- 

7.  Kant,  hibition  of  fornication  and  divorce  was 
Fichte,  and  enforced  when  the  independent  ideas 

Schleier-    of  ethical  personality  and  individuality 

macher.  were  applied  in  the  general  sphere  of 
Protestantism.  Kant  and  Fichte, 
starting  from  this  notion  of  ethical  personality  and 
having  in  view  the  satisfaction  of  sexual  appetite, 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  inmioral  degradation 
of  woman  is  absent  only  when  husband  and  wife 
yield  up  each  to  the  other  the  entire  personality, 
as  in  monogamous  lifelong  matrimony.  Such  a 
union,  according  to  Fichte,  removes  from  sexual 
communion  its  animal  taint,  gives  it  a  character 
worthy  of  a  rational  being,  and  is  a  school  of  ethical 
ennoblement  for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  To 
these  ideas  Schleiermacher  gave  clear  and  full  ex- 
pression. He  thus  formulated  the  ideal  of  chastity 
as  applied  to  all  sensual  enj  oyments.  Sensual  pleas- 
ure need  not  be  lacking,  but  it  must  not  be  the  im- 
pulsive force  and  must  be  under  control  o^the  spirit. 
This  conception  is  as  far  removed  from  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean-Augustinian  view  of  lust  as  from  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  esthetically  sublimated  sen- 
suality which  appeared  in  the  Renaissance  and  de- 
veloped into  a  cult  of  the  flesh.  It  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  Christian  judgment  which  not  only  does 
not  deny  the  gifts  of  nature,  but  rather  appreci- 
ates them  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  subordinated  to 
the  ethical  spirit.  A  second  idea  is  that  of  individ- 
uality. The  individual  must  not  only  place  him- 
self imder  the  general  moral  code,  but  must  also 
develop  his  own  personal  gifts  under  the  guidance 
of  the  universal  norm  of  ethics  so  as  to  represent 
humanity  within  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This 
thought  fits  in  well  with  the  Christian  judgment  of 
the  relation  of  nature  to  the  moral  spirit  and  with 
the  Reformed  estimate  of  man's  worth.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea  Schleiermacher  opposed  merely 
prudential  matches.  His  notion  of  matrimony  in- 
volved that  two  individualities  should  mutually 
supplement  each  other  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact 


be  mutually  attracted,  the  result  being  that  they 
foster  each  other's  moral  growth  and  by  perfect 
communion  of  life  become  one  will  and  even  one 
being.  In  accordance  with  the  individualistic  char- 
acter of  the  time  he  at  first  transferred  the  purpose 
of  marriage  entirely  into  the  mutual  ethical  relation 
of  husband  and  wife,  abstracting  its  natural  pur- 
pose of  serving  for  the  propagation  of  humanity, 
and  he  was  in  danger  of  applying  his  idea  so  abso- 
lutely that  for  the  sake  of  realizing  his  ideal  he  would 
dissolve  a  marriage  which  did  not  correspond  to 
that  ideal.  After  the  time  of  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
this  last  idea  became  so  dominant  that  not  only 
was  the  annulment  of  marriages  which  did  not  fill 
these  conditions  declared  moral,  but  the  coopera- 
tion of  society  in  promoting  matrimony  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  feeling  which  is  not  under  control  was  de- 
clared immoral.  Divested  of  its  esthetic  nimbus, 
the  illusion  of  the  claim  made  by  the  individual's 
changing  passion  as  against  the  objective  order  of 
society  first  appears  with  Bebel.  During  the  tur- 
bulent times  of  war,  Schleiermacher's  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  moral  importance  of  the  community, 
so  that  he  was  led  to  correct  himself,  whereupon  lids 
ethical  individualism  lost  its  one-sidedness.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  regards  the  duties  involved  by  mar- 
riage and  the  resulting  domestic  education  as  spe- 
cific means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  He  re- 
jects polygamy  and  the  right  of  divorce  because 
there  would  then  be  lacking  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  education,  viz.,  the  permanent  spiritual 
communion  of  the  parents.  The  significance  of 
marriage  under  Christianity  results  for  him  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  moral  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  conditioned  by  society.  The  Christian 
family  is  the  most  efficacious  means  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Christianity. 

Thus  from  the  principle  of  distinction  in  sex  there 
have  developed  in  history  two  ethical  possessions 
that  can  be  realized  only  in  monogamous  and  life- 
long marriage,  viz.,  family  life  as  a  pedagogic  in 
morals  and  the  mutual  ethical  advancement  of  two 
individualities  which  supplement  each 
8.  Ethical  other.      Both    are     independent     of 

Basis  of  changes  in  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
Marriage.  ical  conditions.  The  socialistic  pre- 
diction of  the  disappearance  of  family 
life  as  a  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  incorporation  of  private  property  into 
the  State  can  not  be  fulfilled  so  long  as  there  re- 
mains a  call  for  the  individualization  of  the  mate- 
rial conditions  of  life,  for  bodily  and  spiritual  recre- 
ation and  for  family  life,  and  while  the  superiority 
of  parental  instruction  over  all  public  education  is 
so  decided.  Moreover,  love  itself,  in  its  inception 
and  its  disappearance,  is  not  altogether  independ- 
ent of  will  and  may  by  the  use  of  the  opportunities 
ofifered  in  marriage  and  family  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  an  ethi(»l  intercourse,  of  perpetual  sym- 
pathy. Thus  the  two  ethical  possessions  of  matri- 
mony form  the  piurpose  of  creation  of  male  and 
female,  and  monogamous,  lifelong  marriage  is  the 
order  of  God's  creation.  Matrimony  with  its  two 
possessions  is  a  means  for  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  on  earth.  The  superior  purpose  is 
the  social;   for  the  ethical  purpose  of  matrimony 
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must  be  analogous  to  its  natural  purpose,  and  mu- 
tual ethical  supplementing  of  two  ind'vidualities 
can  be  realized  only  if  both  are  perpetually  imited 
by  their  special  ethical  purposes.  But  owing  to  the 
different  vocations  of  husband  and  wife  such  a  imion 
takes  place  as  a  rule  only  when  the  education  of 
the  children  gives  them  a  conmion  purpose. 

From  the  purpose  of  matrimony  follow  its  basal 
principles.  The  individual  purpose  demands  not 
only  free  choice  but  also  a  reverence  for  the  families  of 
husband  and  wife.  The  conditions  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  marriage  are  mutual  inclination, 

relative    equality    of   education    and 

g.  Practical  rank,  and   possession  of  the   highest 

Considera-  aims  in  life.    An  ideal  marriage  be- 

tu>n8.       tween  Christians  and  non-Christians  is 

therefore  impossible,  as  also  between 
Protestants  and  non-Protestants.  Since  marriage 
has  to  depend  upon  public  recognition  and  in  its  ef- 
fects touches  public  life,  it  is  a  duty  to  submit  to  pub- 
lie  regulations  regarding  it,  while  the  Christian  should 
also  seek  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  In  theory, 
marriage  should  be  indissoluble,  but  owing  to  the 
guilt  of  sin  this  ideal  can  not  always  be  realized. 
The  Christian  must  always  feel  that  separation  from 
a  living  husband  or  wife  contradicts  duty.  Where 
divergencies  of  temperament  or  moral  defects  in 
either  party  hamper  the  realization  of  the  ideal, 
one  must,  according  to  Matt.  v.  29-30,  save  his  soul, 
even  if  in  that  way  the  individual  life  is  shortened. 
In  case  of  unfaithfulness.  Christian  love  must  strive 
to  condone  even  such  guilt.  The  statement  that 
adultery  is  de  /ado  annulment  of  marriage,  rests 
upon  a  one-sided  emphasis  upon  the  physical  phase 
of  marriage.  Adultery  may  be  conunitted  also 
without  the  sin  of  the  flesh  (I  Cor.  vii.  2-15).  But 
it  may  be  right  or  even  a  duty  for  the  married  to 
discontinue  living  together  if  the  moral  power  is  not 
sufficient  to  bear  the  burden  thus  imposed  by  guilt 
or  if  pardoning  love  sees  no  prospect  of  clumge  in 
the  guilty  party;  and,  in  case  of  second  marriage 
on  the  part  of  the  guilty  person,  one's  own  moral 
danger  may  justify  a  new  marriage.  These  ideal 
ethical  norms  can  not  inmiediately  be  transformed 
into  legal  norms  for  State  and  Church,  for  both 
must  take  into  consideration  the  weakness  of  their 
members  and  must  adjust  their  legal  measures  to 
the  greatest  possible  ethical  effects.  When  the 
death  of  husband  or  wife  has  intervened,  a  second 
marriage  should  not  be  contested,  since  it  does  not 
involve  unfaithfulness  to  the  deceased.  The  abi- 
ding relationship  is  by  death  transferred  to  the  spir- 
itual world.  (J.  GOTTBCHICKt.) 

The  development  of  class  distinctions  in  Ger- 
many up  to  the  sixteenth  century  shows,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  serfs,  the  three  sharply  differentiated 
classes  of  nobles,  knights  (the  lower  nobility),  and 
freemen.    By  the  principle  of  equality  of  birth, 
marriages  between  members  of  these 
zo.  Hisal-  classes  were   considered  misalliances, 
liance  and   and  the  wife  of  lower  birth  was  not 
Morganatic  raised  to  her  husband's  rank,  while  the 
Marriage,    children   belonged   to  their  mother's 
class.    This  condition  of  affairs  was 
partly  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
law,  except  for  the  nobility,  which,  in  virtue  of  its 


autonomy,  was  able  by  family  laws  and  agreements 
to  prevent  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
from  interfering  with  their  family  rights,  and  thus 
to  conserve  the  traditional  theories  of  Teutonic  law. 
In  the  ancient  German  kingdom,  as  to-day,  the  no- 
bility were  able  to  restrict  the  concept  of  the  misal- 
liance, so  that  the  marriage  of  members  of  noble 
families  with  those  not  belonging  to  the  high  nobil- 
ity was  to  be  considered  in  conformity  with  class 
requirements.  The  so-called  morganatic,  Salic, 
or  left-hand,  marriage  {mairimomum  ad  morganon 
ticam,  ad  legem  Salicam)  is  normally  a  marriage  be- 
tween persons  of  unequal  rank,  but  differs  from  the 
misalliance  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  in  that 
its  effects  are  based  on  a  special  contract  instead 
of  on  law  and  custom.  The  term  "  moi^ganatic  " 
is  apparently  derived  from  the  morning-gift  (Germ. 
Morgengabe)  which  was  usually  given  at  such  mar- 
riages. The  expression  matrimonium  ad  legtm  Sa- 
licam, which  is  yet  employed,  is  unexplained.  The 
phrase  ''  morganatic  marriage  "  is  now  the  one  in 
conmion  use,  and  such  marriages  still  take  place 
only  in  ruling  families  and  those  of  the  high  no- 
bility. (E.  Sbhung.) 

Under  the  head  of  wedding  customs  may  be  con- 
veniently treated  several  details  relating  to  be- 
trothal or  marriage.  The  preliminary  examination 
is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  any  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  impediment  to  the  marriage 
exists,  and  whether  the  parties  under- 
zz.  Wedding  stand  the  duties  of  the  married  state; 

Customs,  the  Roman  ritual  instructs  the  pastor 
to  see  whether  they  know  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  faith,  so  that  they  may  teach  them  to 
their  children.  Such  an  examination  is  prescribed 
in  some  Evangelical  churches.  The  modem  usage 
of  having  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids  is  a  relic  of 
ancient  usage  (cf.  John  iii.  29;  Matt.  xxv.  1-13). 
The  custom  of  having  a  paranymphua  for  the  bride- 
groom and  a  paranympha  for  the  bride  remained 
usual  in  the  East;  they  were  compared  to  the  spon- 
sors in  baptism.  In  the  West  the  custom  is  referred 
to  as  regular  by  the  Fourth  Synod  of  Carthage  (398). 
It  fell  in  with  the  old  Teutonic  law,  which  required 
the  bride  to  be  handed  over  to  her  husband  by  her 
former  guardian. 

The  wedding-ring  is  a  symbol  of  great  antiquity. 
Rings  were  used  in  Roman  law  for  symbols  of  other 
mutual  contracts,  but  especially  of  marriage  (Pliny, 
Hisi.  naturalia,  xxxiii.  1).  The  Christian  Church 
early  adopted  the  use,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian  (Apol.,  vi.).  That  as  late  as  the  seventh  or 
even  the  ninth  century  the  ring  was  given  at  the 
first  betrothal  is  attested  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and 
by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  Later  it  was  given  at  the 
wedding,  and  frequently  two  rings  were  exchanged. 
The  ceremony  of  giving  the  ring  varies  in  different 
places.  According  to  the  Roman  ritual,  it  is  blessed 
by  the  priest  and  placed  by  the  bridegroom  upon 
the  bride's  third  finger.  The  reason  for  the  selec- 
tion of  this  finger  is  the  ancient  belief  that  a  large 
vein  led  from  it  directly  to  the  heart.  The  use  of 
wreaths  as  part  of  the  bridal  attire  was  avoided  by 
the  early  Christians  in  order  to  differ  from  the 
pagans  and  Jews  (Justin,  /  Apol,  ix.;  Tertullian, 
De  corona,  v.  13).    Later  it  not  only  came  in  but 
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acquired  a  special  signiiicance.  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  became  customary  for  the  priest  to  place  wreaths 
or  **  crowns  "  upon  the  heads  of  both  bride  and 
groom,  though  the  strict  rule  forbade  this  except 
where  the  bride  was  a  virgin.  In  the  West  the  cus- 
tom never  attained  so  much  importance,  because 
the  veil  was  early  preferred,  as  is  shown  by  Am- 
brose, Isidore,  and  Nicholas  I.  In  Germany,  how- 
ever, wreaths  long  remained  very  conmion,  and  the 
restriction  of  their  use  to  virgins  was  in  many  places 
definitely  laid  down  by  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law.  At  the  present  day  such  matters  depend  upon 
local  custom.  (H.  F.  JAcoBSONt.) 

n.  Marriage  Law. — 1.  History  of  Marriage  Iaw: 
From  the  Christian  doctrine  of  marriage,  even  in  its 
ecclesiastical  development,  no  new  marriage  law 
could  be  deduced  because  the  relation  of  marriage  is 
not  a  part  of  the  plan  of  redemption.  Nevertheless, 
it  became  necessary  that,  under  its  influence,  both 
usage  and  marriage  law  itself  should  experience  a 
partial  renewal  in  Christendom.  It 
1  Develop-  ^**°*®  incumbent  upon  the  Church  to 
mentof  Bol  lay  down  principles;  and  gradually,  to- 
oleeiaetioal  gether  with  the  development  of  the 
Juriedio-  dogma  that  marriage  among  Christians 
w°^°^*'  is  a  sacrament,  the  concept  developed 
^'•"^•••-  in  the  Western  Church  that  the  Church 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  making  mar- 
riage laws  for  Christians.  The  Council  of  Trent  con- 
firmed this  dogma  with  great  finnness  and  precision 
(Sess.  xxiv..  Can.  1:  *^  Whoever  shall  afl^rm  that 
matrimony  is  not  truly  and  properly  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Evangelical  law,  instituted 
by  Christ  Our  Lord,  but  that  it  is  a  hiunan  inven- 
tion introduced  into  the  Church,  and  does  not  con- 
fer grace,  let  him  be  anathema  ";  and  also,  as  the 
inference  [Canon  12]:  **  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
matrimonial  causes  do  not  belong  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical judges,  let  him  be  anathema  '*),  Jurisdiction 
in  matrimonial  affairs  is  here  expressly  asserted  by 
the  Church,  which  also  indirectly  claims  control  of 
the  laws,  since,  according  to  the  Roman  system,  it 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  ecclesiastical  judges  can 
decide  only  according  to  ecclesiastical  laws  and  not 
after  secular  legal  norms,  imless  the  latter  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Church.  Long  before  the  Ref- 
ormation a  complete  ecclesiastical  marriage  law  had 
developed  and  become  a  part  of  the  canon  law  in 
the  West,  and  had  obtained  exclusive  authority, 
especially  in  Germany. 

Luther  controverted  the  sacramental  character 

of  matrimony  and  declared  it  to  be  a  purely  secular 

relation,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  civil  authority 

C  Apology,"  xiii.).    That  marriage  is 

2.  Karriaffe  commanded  of  God  and  has  divine 

Secularized  promises  was  decidedly  asserted,  as 

by  Protes-  well  as  that  Christian  authorities  are 

tantiem.  bound  to  be  guided  in  making  and  exe- 
cuting marriage  laws  by  the  utterances 
of  divine  revelation.  The  supplement  to  the 
Schmalkald  Articles,  §§  80-81,  declares  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  courts  for  marriage  affairs  to  be 
an  ecclesiastical  necessity.  In  accordance  with 
these  ideas  in  German  Evangelical  countries,  Scrip- 
tural corrections  of  the  canonical  marriage  laws  were 
introduced  into  the  church  disciplines  promulgated 


by  the  rulers  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the- 
ologians, and  the  consistories  were  charged  with 
matrimonial  jurisdiction.  Marriage  legislation  and 
its  execution  were  based  entirely  upon  the  harmo- 
nious cooperation  of  Church  and  State.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  following  the 
example  of  Prussia,  a  complete  transformation  of 
these  relations  was  gradually  brought  about.  In 
Prussia,  by  an  edict  dated  May  10,  1749,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  consistories  in  general,  especially 
in  marriage  affairs,  was  abolished  and  transferred 
to  the  regular  secular  courts;  while  the  laws  were 
soon  modified  in  such  a  way  that  marriage  was  con- 
tracted exclusively  from  a  secular  point  of  view 
without  the  aid  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  religious  significance  of  marriage  was  entirely 
disregarded,  the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage  was 
inadvertently  retained. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  legislation,  foreign 
to  the  Reformers  and  to  the  Evangelical  Churdi, 
according  to  which  civil  legislation  pays  no  regard 
to  the  religious  meaning  of  marriage, 
8.  Minister  but  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  Church  to 
and  Materia  assert  these  relations  of  marriage  by 
Baoramenti  influencing  the  conscience,  had  its 
in  Marriage,  origin  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  France,  where  the  debate  arose  con- 
cerning what  in  Christian  marriage  constitutes  the 
materia  aacramerUi  and  what  the  agent  or  minuter 
aacramenH,  A  distinction  should  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  which  prevailed  in  France,  be- 
tween the  coniractua  naturalia  and  Bacramentalie, 
The  contract  made  by  the  parties  received  its  sac- 
ramental character  from  the  priest  (as  the  minuter 
aacramerUt)  through  his  benediction  {materia).  The 
State  must  fix  the  conditions  imder  which  the  civil 
marriage  contract  could  be  made  and  annulled. 
The  priest  could  only  bless  the  marriage  (which  was 
valid  as  a  civil  marriage  contract),  and  this  he  need 
not  do  in  case  of  ecclesiastical  impediments;  but  his 
withholding  the  blessing  must  not  prejudice  the 
validity  of  the  marriage,  provided  it  was  contracted 
in  a  form  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  State  (cf. 
E.  Friedberg,  Recht  der  Eheachlieeaung,  Leipsic,  1865, 
pp.  546  sqq.).  The  popes  always  rejected  this  doo- 
trine  without  plainly  deciding  what  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  maleria  and  who  as  minieter  aaeram/enti 
in  the  marriage,  though  both  by  their  rejection  and 
by  the  enactments  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (see  be- 
low) the  Roman  Catholic  Church  indirectly  taught 
that  the  materia  aacramenti  was  the  intended  union 
of  man  and  wife  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  that  the  parties  to  the  marriage  were  the 
miniatri  aacramenti.  The  French  theory  here  set 
forth  has  been  made  the  basis  of  civil  legislation  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Germany,  with  the 
addition  of  an  obligatory  dvil  marriage  form,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  French  law  of  1792. 

Upon  the  theory  that  the  Church  has  authority 
to  make  a  partial  marriage  law  is  baaed  the  distino- 
tion  between  ratum  and  legitimum  mairimonium, 
i.e.,  between  a  marriage  answering  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical demands  and  one  meeting  the  requirements  of 
secular  legal  provisions  (cf.  Corpua  jwria  canoniei, 
causa  xxviii.,  qusestio  1 ,  dictum  of  Gratian) .  Accord- 
ing to  canon  law,  a  matrimanium  ratum  nan 
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mum  is  conceivable  among  Christians,  but  not  a 

mairimonium  legUimum  non  ratum;  for  a  marriage 

answering  only  to  secular  and  not  to 

4.  Batum    ecclesiastical  law  can  nqt,  by  canon 
and  liOffiti-  law,   be  considered  a  marriage  among 

mum  Mat-  believers,    whereas  to  contract  mar- 

rimoninm.  riage  in  disregard  of  secular  law  does 
not  diminish  the  sacramental  charac- 
ter of  matrimony,  even  when  secular  law  does  not 
recognize  such  a  imion  as  marriage.  Only  by  the 
French  theory  can  a  matrimanium  legUimum  non 
ratum  exist  among  believers.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
Protestant  concept,  this  distinction  is  impossible, 
since  it  does  not  regard  the  Church  as  having  au- 
thority to  pass  laws  on  marriage.  A  civilly  valid 
marriage,  therefore,  can  no  more  be  ecclesiastically 
invalid  than  a  civilly  invalid  marriage  can  be  eccle- 
siastically valid,  provided  that  the  enactments  of 
the  civil  law  are  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  Word.  From  a  Protestant  point  of  view 
the  question  of  a  matrimanium  legitimum  non  ratum 
could  exist  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  a  marriage 
not  approved  by  the  Church  and  hence  not  blessed. 
2.  Theory  and  Oontractinff  of  Marrlasre:  Roman 
law  distinguished  between  betrothal  and  marriage, 
defining  the  latter  as  **  the  imion  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,"  which  might  also  be  contracted  by  a  sim- 
ple informal  agreement  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
wedded  state;  and  considering  betrothal  as ''  a  dec- 
laration and  counter-promise  of  future  marriage." 
The  Church  recognized  the  validity  of  the  Roman 
law  on  marriage,  but  never  held  that 
1.  Influence  &  divine  command  defined  the  form  of 

of  Roman  contracting  marriage,  though  it  always 
I<aw.  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  expression 
of  Christian  piety  not  to  marry  with- 
out ecclesiastical  approval  and  without  "  thanks- 
giving and  sanctification  through  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer."  On  the  other  hand,  it  never  made 
the  legal  status  of  marriage  dependent  on  the  ful- 
filment of  these  demands  of  Christian  piety.  Like 
the  Roman  law,  the  Church  regarded  the  consent 
of  the  parties  as  the  sole  necessary  condition  for 
marriage.  Though  the  Roman  practise  was  essen- 
tially adopted,  the  distinction  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  was  drawn  less  sharply,  even  while 
betrothals  were  blessed,  and  while  marriage  after 
betrothal  was  regarded  as  stronger  than  had  been 
the  case  among  the  Romans.  Moreover,  the  Bible 
terms  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph  a  betrothal, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  Fathers  distinguished  be- 
trothal and  marriage  less  clearly.  Necessity,  how- 
ever, demanded  a  distinction.  Betrothal  was  sol- 
uble, whereas  marriage  was  regarded  by  the  Church 
aa  indissoluble;  betrothal  was  no  sacrament  but 
marriage  was,  though  the  precise  reason  was  doubt- 
ful, since  the  existence  of  non-sacramental  marriages 
was  also  acknowledged.  The  questions  whether 
marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and  whether  or  for  what 
reasons  marriage  is  indissoluble,  were  much  dis- 
puted, and  formed  the  basis  of  profound  dififerenoes 
of  opinion. 

To  substantiate  their  views,  the  schoolmen  and 
canonists  found  themselves  obliged  to  adduce  cita- 
tions, especially  those  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which 
Joseph  and  Maiy  are  call^  aponsua  and  aponaa. 


The  difficulties  of  the  interpretation  were  overcome 
by  distinctions.  Gratian  distinguished  between  the 
desponacUione  (i.e.,  consensu)  initiatum  and  the  cop- 
ula perfectum  coniugium  (only  the  latter  being  sao- 
ramental  and  indissoluble);  while  the  schoolmen, 
beginning  with  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  distingiiished 
two  kinds  of  espousals,  one  having  the  effect  of 
the  Roman  betrothal,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Ro- 
man marriage,  sponsalia  de/uturo  and  sponsalia  de 
prcBsenti  (the  latter  being  sacramental  and  indis- 
soluble even  without  a  copula).  In  Germany  the 
Chiu*ch  likewise  found  a  national  law  of  marriage, 
and  retained  it  like  the  Roman  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.   Teutonic  law  did  not  everywhere  answer  to 

the  general  development  of  the  Teu- 

2.  Teatonlc  tonic  state  and  law,  and  it  is  a  vain 

Elements,  effort  to  deduce  a  uniform  picture  from 

the  many  tribal  laws.  Nevertheless, 
certain  general  characteristics  can  be  fixed.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  the  marriage  contract  diminished 
from  an  actual  piu*chase  of  the  wife  to  a  purchase 
of  mundf  or  power  (mundium)^  over  the  wife  from 
him  who  had  it.  Thus  the  marriage  normally  fol- 
lowed in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  the  mund 
and  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  The  con- 
tract, or  betrothal,  preceding  the  marriage,  as  to 
the  future  surrender  of  the  bride  and  the  amount 
of  the  purchase  money,  indeed  had  its  effect,  which 
was  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  be- 
trothal, so  that  the  betrothal  could  not  be  dissolved 
without  monetary  damages,  although  it  was  not 
considered  a  real  marriage.  Whereas  the  marriage 
originally  took  place  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
mund  (normally  by  its  transfer  from  its  owner  to 
the  groom),  while  the  will  of  the  bride  was  a  matter 
of  no  concern,  her  wishes  became  more  and  more 
important,  until  they,  and  not  the  acquisition  of 
the  mundf  were  the  decisive  factor.  Thus  the  ac- 
tual purchase  became  fictitious.  The  Teutonic  de- 
velopment accordingly  came  to  coincide  with  the 
Roman  principle  that  the  consent  of  the  parties 
brings  about  the  marriage. 

Canon  law  seriously  interfered  with  this  evolu- 
tion, for,  although  it  had  hitherto  acknowledged, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge,  the  validity 
of  the  laws  of  individual  peoples,  since  the  secular 
courts  alone  determined  the  validity  of  marriage, 

a  change  took  place  in  the  time  of 
8.  Belatlon  Alexander  III.    The  Church  now  ao- 
of  Oanon  to  quired  jurisdiction  over  marriage,  and 
Boman  and  with  it  the  power  of  carrying  out  her 
Teutonic    principles.     As    concerned    the    con- 
Law,       tracting  of  marriage,  the  Church  took 

her  stand  on  the  simple  maxim  of  Ro- 
man law,  consensus  facit  nuptias,  and  expressed  this 
maxim  in  the  scholastic  form  of  both  espousals. 
The  consent  with  reference  to  the  future  (accipiam 
te)  produced  a  betrothal  in  the  Roman  sense  (sporir 
salia  de/uturo);  the  consent  with  reference  to  the 
present  (e.g.,  accipio  te  in  uxorem  [or  in  maritum]) 
produced  marriage  (sponsalia  de  prcBsenti).  If  the 
copula  camis  was  conjoined  with  the  sponsalia  de 
futurOf  it  was  considered  a  prcesumptio  iuris  et  de 
iure  for  the  conjugal  consent,  and  required  mar- 
riage. Nevertheless,  all  this  was  merely  a  new  ter- 
minology for  the  simple  principles  of  Roman  law. 
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In  the  original  Teutonic  marriage  law  there  was 
no  place  for  the  cooperation  of  a  priest,  but  this 
now  became  possible.  The  German  people  adhered 
to  the  ancient  formality  of  giving  away;  but  since 
in  reality  nothing  more  was  to  be  given  away,  a 
third  person  chosen  by  the  parties,  hence  the  priest, 
could  perform  the  formality.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  the  will  of  the  parties  which  made  the  mar- 
riage. This  church  marriage,  however,  did  not  be- 
come general  in  Germany,  nor  indeed  did  the  Church 
regard  its  cooperation  as  necessary  to  validity,  since 
mere  consent,  however  expressed,  was  sufficient. 
Herein  lay  the  peril  to  ecclesiastical  marriage  law, 
nor  was  it  until  the  Council  of  Trent  that  it  was 
enacted  that  in  future  the  declaration  of  consent  to 
wed  must  be  made  before  the  proper  priest  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses  if  the  marriage 
was  to  be  valid. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  the  decided  rejection 
of  the  validity  of  secret  marriages  by  no  means 
made  their  validity  dependent  on  their  solemniza- 
tion by  the  Church,  but  resulted  at  first  merely  in 
the  non-recognition  of  clandestine  betrothals  look- 
ing toward  immediate  marriage,  and  later  in  the 
compulsory  completion  of  public  be- 
4.  Decline  trothak,  whether  unconditional  or  fol- 
of  the      lowed  by  cohabitation,  by  church  mar- 
Importanoe  riages.     It  soon    became    a    general 
of  the      custom,  however,  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
Betrothal,  riage  by  a  church  wedding;  while  the 
decline  of  the  custom  of  regarding  an 
imconditional  public  betrothal  as  a  marriage  facili- 
tated the  prescriptive  law  which  had  become  firmly 
established  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  fixed 
the  religious  ceremony  as  the  proper  and  necessary 
form.    The  movement  inaugurated  in  Evangelical 
circles  by  Just  Jenning  Bohmer  against  the  theory 
of  betrothal  in  canon  law  naturally  conditioned  the 
importance  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  which  it 
considered  the  real  marriage  act.     In  England  this 
was  first  established  by  the  Hardwicke  Act  in  1753. 
In  Scotland  the  pre-Tridentine  canonical  marriage 
law  is  still  in  force,  thus  explaining  the  famous  mar- 
riages in  Gretna  Green,  which,  following  that  law, 
take  place  by  a  mere  aponsalia  de  prcBsenti  without 
a  formal  marriage. 

For  the  cooperation  of  the  Church  in  contracting 
marriage    Protestantism    retained   essentially   un- 
changed the  church  banns  and  marriage  by  the 
Church.     Luther's  marriage  ritual  makes  the  cere- 
mony take  place  before  the  church,  only  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson  and  the  prayer  of  benediction  being 
given  at  the  altar.    In  Luther's  book  and  in  most 
Protestant  rituals  the  marriage  form 
6.  Theory  reads:    "  I  pronounce  you  joined  in 
of  ICarriaflre  wedlock  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
inBarly    Son,  and   Holy  Ghost."    The   N6rd- 
liUtheran  Ungen  agenda  of  1676  has  the  fuller 
Bituals.    fonn:    **  I   pronounce  and  give  you 
joined  in  wedlock  in  like  manner  as 
God  joined  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  and  this 
in  the  name,"  etc.    Some  rituals,  especially  in  South 
Germany,  read  like  the  Brandenburg-Nuremberg 
agenda:  "  The  marriage  vows  which  ye  have  pledged 
one  to  the  other  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  holy 


congregation,  I  here  confirm  at  the  command  of  the 
Christian  congregation  in  the  name,"  etc.  In  other 
rituals  both  forms  are  combined,  as  in  the  Eisleben 
manual  of  1563:  "  This  marriage,  ordered  and  or- 
dained by  God  Almighty  between  you,  I  confirm 
as  a  minister  of  the  Church  in  his  stead,  and  in  the 
presence  of  this  congregation  I  here  pronounce  you 
publicly  joined  in  wedlock  in  the  name,"  etc.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  real  and  essential  meaning 
of  the  "  joining  together  "  in  the  name  of  the  Trin- 
ity represents  the  divine  joining  together  in  wed- 
lock, but  that  it  does  not  imply  that  the  marriage 
is  performed  by  the  act  of  the  minister.  Marriage 
was  originally  held  to  be  contracted  by  the  engage- 
ment preceding  the  ceremony  and  the  banns.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  marriage  ritual  it  is  some- 
times said  (as  in  the  Lower  Saxon  agenda  of  1585): 
"  The  persons  here  present  have,  in  the  customary 
manner,  with  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  on 
both  sides,  etc.,  entered  into  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony."  The  wedded  life  already  begun  was 
merely  completed  by  the  church  ceremony.  When, 
at  a  later  time,  the  distinction  between  inchoatum 
and  consummatum  matrimonium  was  disregarded, 
and  a  sharp  line  was  again  drawn  between  betrothal 
and  wedded  life  (marriage  being  deemed  necessary 
for  the  latter),  the  "  pronouncing  together  "  in  the 
name  of  God  came  to  denote  the  declaration  of 
marriage,  which  could  be  celebrated  only  by  such 
a  declaration.  Nevertheless,  this  new  develop- 
ment did  not  supersede  the  original  and  main  sig- 
nificance of  the  "  pronouncing  together,"  for  as  a 
religious  act  it  never  lost  this  meaning,  its  declara- 
tive aspect  arising  from  the  legal  character  which  it 
had  now  assumed  in  addition  to  its  religious  funo- 
tions.  The  actual  validity  of  the  marriage  contract 
was  always  held  to  reside  in  the  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parties  concerned,  as  expressed  in  their  as- 
sent to  the  questions  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 
They  themselves  thus  contracted  with  each  other 
the  marriage  which  the  minister  merely  confirmed 
solenmly  by  his  declaration,  although  the  latter  cere- 
mony was  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
Herein  Protestant  canon  law  finally  differed  from 
Tridentine  Roman  Catholic,  the  latter  holding  that 
a  formal  wedding  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  marriage,  if  a  declaration  of  mutual  consent  had 
previously  been  made. 

Various  grave  difficulties  arising  from  the  require- 
ment of  a  religious  ceremony  for  the  legal  validity 
of  marriage  led  to  the  development  of  a  civil  mar- 
riage service,  which  then  became  either  sufficient 
for  or  necessary  to  its  civil  validity.  This  civil 
ceremony,  as  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Hol- 
land,  and  in  France  in  1787,  had  for  its 

^^®  *   object  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of 

opment  of       •*     .  r       x    •  u  * 

Civil       conscience  of  sectaries  or  members  of 

Marriage.  Protestant  communities  which  were 
merely  tolerated;  since  by  observing 
a  prescribed  civil  form  of  marriage  they  were  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  same  public  recognition  for  it 
as  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  Church.  A  French  law  of  1792 
made  the  civil  ceremony  obligatory  upon  all  citi- 
zens, on  the  principle  that  **  the  citizen  belongs  to 
the  State,  irrespective  of  religion,"  the  legal  basis 
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being  the  distinction  between  corUractua  scurameiv- 
talis  and  naturalia  (see  above).  The  obligatory 
dvil  ceremony  thus  introduced  was  adopted  in  the 
civil  Code  NapoUon,  and  remained  authoritative  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  where  it  had  become  natur- 
alized under  French  rule.  The  same  theory  forms 
the  basis  of  the  obligatory  civil  ceremony  in  Hol- 
Iflftid,  Italy,  Chile,  Mexico,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and 
Japan  [and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States]. 
In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the  civil  cere- 
mony was  introduced  in  1653  to  free  the  Church 
from  secular  affairs.  Abolished  at  the  Restoration 
(1660),  civil  marriage  was  again  introduced  as  op- 
tional into  England  for  practical  reasons  in  1836. 
In  Germany  the  obligatory  civil  ceremony,  first  in- 
troduced by  the  law  of  Feb.  6,  1875,  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
according  to  the  Belgian  precedent.  In  case  the 
State  permits  a  marriage  when  a  religious  cere- 
mony is  impossible,  the  civil  ceremony  is  employed 
in  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Russia.  In  North  America,  where 
the  principle  prevails  that  consensus  facit  nuptias, 
both  ministers  of  the  dififerent  denominations  and 
judicial  officers  have  the  right  to  perform  marriages. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  marriage  performed  by  a  civil  magistrate 
may  become  ratum  and  legiUmum  matrimonium 
only  where  the  Tridentine  Decree  has  not  been  pro- 
mulgated; where  it  has  been  promulgated,  or  is 
practised  without  being  promulgated,  the  civil  cere- 
mony becomes  a  ratum  matnmonium  only  by  a  sub- 
sequent religious  marriage  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Decree.  The  Protestant  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  must  consider  marriage  as  binding 
the  conscience  from  the  instant  the  civil  ceremony 
is  performed,  and  can  not,  therefore,  regard  a  sub- 
sequent religious  ceremony  as  a  marriage. 

The  validity  of  marriage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  underwent  a  very  important  development 
under  Pius  X.  by  the  constitution  "  Provide  "  of 
1906  (see  below)  and  by  the  decree  "  Ne  temere  "  of 
Aug.  2, 1907.  By  the  decree  "  Ne  temere  "  there  was 
introduced  a  special  form  for  betrothal  (a  written 
contract  to  be  signed  by  the  parties,  the  priest,  or 
ordinary,  or  by  at  least  two  witnesses);  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Tridentine  form  of  consunmiating  mar- 
riage (which,  of  course,  is  acknowledged  every- 
where) is  made  actual  by  the  presentation  of  the 
decree  ''  Ne  temere  "  to  the  diocesan  bishop  and  ex- 
tends to  all  people  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  to  those  that  have  returned  to  her  from 
heresy  or  schism.  The  declaration  in  contracting  a 
marriage  must  take  place  before  the  priest  whose 
presence  has  been  requested,  who  officiates  of  his 
own  will  (these  are  innovations),  and  before  two 
witnesses.  The  priest  must  be  chosen  from  the 
proper  diocese;  but  if  that  is  not  the  case,  marriage 
is  not  declared  void  as  formerly,  provided  the  priest 
officiates  within  his  own  official  district. 

8.  Impediments  to  Marriage:  Impediments  to 
marriage,  or  those  circumstances  which  impede  the 
proper  or  legal  state  of  marriage,  fall  into  certain 
general  categories:  (a)  Public  and  private  impedi- 
ments (impedimenta  puidica  and  privata),  according 
as  the  impediment  has  the  character  of  the  marriage 


itself,  or  exists  merely  in  the  rights  of  individuals, 
so  that  the  impediment  concerns  either  the  com- 
munity or  only  individuals.  Thus,  a 
public  impediment  is  too  close  consan- 


1.  Olassifl- 
cation  of 


Impedi-  S^^^^^XJ  *  private  impediment  is  coer- 
ments.  cion.  (6)  Diriment  and  obstructing  im- 
pediments (impedimenta  dirimentia  and 
tantum  impedientia),  according  as  the  impediment 
either  renders  void  the  legal  status  of  the  mar- 
riage, or,  while  it  exists,  merely  delays  the 
proper  conditions  of  its  contraction.  In  case 
of  the  latter,  the  marriage  is  simply  to  be 
postponed  till  they  are  removed;  but  if  this  is 
not  done,  the  marriage  does  not  therefore  be- 
come invalid,  but  is  at  most  punishable.  In  case 
of  diriment  impediments,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
marriage  may  be  annulled  if  the  causes  are  private, 
and  must  be  annulled  if  the  causes  are  public;  but 
such  annulment  must  not  be  construed  as  divorce, 
being  merely  a  declaration  of  the  invalidity  or  non- 
existence of  the  marriage.  Diriment  impediments 
are,  e.g.,  a  previous  marriage  still  existent,  and  the 
impotence  or  sterility  of  one  of  the  parties,  the 
former  being  a  public,  and  the  latter  a  private,  diri- 
ment impediment.  Obstructing  impediments  are 
betrothal  (sponsalia  de  futuro)  and  the  times  when 
matrimony  is  forbidden,  (c)  Absolute  or  relative 
impediments,  according  as  the  cause  impedes  the 
leg^ty  of  the  marriage  in  general  or  only  between 
certain  persons.  Thus,  an  absolute  impediment  is 
impuberty,  and  a  relative  one  is  difference  in  religion. 
The  various  canonical  impediments  are  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Impuberty,  i.e.,  when  the  male  is  not  yet 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  female 
2.  Oanoni-  not  yet  twelve  years  old.  The  law 
oal  Impedi-  both  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
monts.  Protestant  Church  considers  this  a 
public  diriment  impediment;  but  in 
canon  law  this  holds  only  when  the  marriage  has 
not  been  consunamated  because  of  the  previous  de- 
velopment of  puberty.  The  civil  law  has  every- 
where raised  the  age  of  marriage.  (6)  A  previous 
and  still  existing  marriage  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  (impedimentum  ligaminis)  is  a  public  diri« 
ment  impediment,  since  by  its  very  nature  mar- 
riage can  exist  only  between  one  man  and  one 
woman.  Ignorance  of  the  continuance  of  a  former 
marriage  precludes  only  the  crime  of  bigamy,  but 
not  the  necessary  severance  of  the  second  marriage, 
the  latter  being  a  sham  marriage  which  can  not  be 
legalized  even  by  the  consent  of  the  injured  party 
or  by  a  dispensation,  since  the  impediment  must  be 
considered  as  based  upon  divine  law.  (c)  The  im- 
pediment which  exists  in  consequence  of  a  still  exist- 
ing marriage  is  found  by  canon  law  in  the  reception 
of  a  higher  consecration  and  in  the  solemn  vow  of 
chastity  taken  when  entering  a  religious  order  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See.  (d)  On  account  of  con- 
sanguinity the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xviii.  7  sqq.,  xx. 
17  sqq.;  Deut.  xxvii.  20  sqq.)  forbids  a  man  to 
marry  his  mother,  sister  (whether  uterine  or  not), 
granddaughter,  and  paternal  or  maternal  aunt.  In 
Roman  law  marriages  between  relatives  in  the  as- 
cending and  descending  lines  are  unrestricted,  but 
wedlock  is  forbidden  between  brothers  and  sisters 
(whether  uterine  or  not)  and  between  all  collat- 
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eral  relatives  who  ''  stand  to  each  other  in  the  stead 

of  parents  and  children,"  the  one  party  being  bom 

of  the  common  stock.    According  to 

8.  Oonsan-  earlier  law,    marriage   among  cousins 

ffolx^ty.  was  also  prohibited,  and  this  prohibi- 
tion was  temporarily  renewed  by  Chris- 
tian emperors  under  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
which  rejected  such  marriages,  so  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  Justinian  code.  In  both  Mosaic  and 
Roman  law  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  relation- 
ship was  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  According  to 
the  Decretcds,  which  in  this  respect  are  stiU  au- 
thoritative in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  mar- 
riages among  collateral  relations  to  the  fourth  de- 
gree inclusive  are  prohibited,  whereas  formerly  the 
prohibition  was  extended  to  the  seventh  d^^ree. 
These  relationships  were  computed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic theory,  which  assumed  as  many  degrees  of 
relationship  as  acts  of  procreation  were  required  to 
bring  about  the  relations  of  the  one  relative  to  the 
other,  the  more  distant  line  being  taken  in  case  of 
an  inequality  of  the  collateral  relatives.  The  Re- 
formers rejected  the  canon  law  and  went  back  to 
the  Mosaic  and  Roman  law,  adopting  from  the  lat- 
ter the  impediment  of  "  regard  to  kinship."  Al- 
though by  no  means  uniform,  the  extension  of  the 
impediment  was  generally  made  to  the  third  degree 
of  canonical  computation.  With  the  theory  pre- 
vailing in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  to  be  considered  divine  in  this  regard, 
the  sovereign's  right  of  dispensation  gained  wide 
scope;  but  even  after  the  State  had  greatly  limited 
the  impediment  of  relationship,  the  Evangelical 
Church  maintained  a  portion  of  the  former  law  in 
the  form  of  an  impediment  to  religious  marriage. 

The  relation  of  one  of  a  married  pair  to  the  kin 
of  the  other  constitutes  affinity.  For  this  reason 
the  Mosaic  law  expressly  prohibits 
4.  Aillnity.  marriage  with  a  stepmother,  the  wife 
of  a  paternal  uncle,  a  daughter-in-law, 
the  wife  of  a  brother,  a  stepdaughter,  and  a  step- 
granddaughter.  Marriage  with  the  wife's  sister 
was  forbidden  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the  wife, 
polygamy  in  itself  still  being  permissible.  Mar- 
riage with  the  widow  of  a  childless  brother,  the 
levirate  marriage,  was  required  (Deut.  xxv.  5). 
According  to  Roman  law,  affinity  was  an  absolute 
impediment.  Marriage  with  brothers  and  sisters  of 
a  deceased  husband  or  wife  was  first  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  Christian  emperors.  Even  in  the  older  laws 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  based  on  a  feeling  of 
honor,  was  felt  to  exist  in  the  quasi-affinity  between 
one  betrothed  and  the  kin  of  the  party  of  the  other 
part  in  a  direct  line,  as  well  as  between  stepchil- 
dren and  step-parents,  or  between  a  man  and  his 
divorced  wife's  daughter  by  a  second  marriage. 
According  to  Roman  law,  legal  marriage  alone  es- 
tablished real  aflinity,  whether  the  marriage  was 
consimmiated  or  not;  and  when  marriage  ceased, 
affinity  ceased,  although  it  continued  to  be  an  im- 
pediment to  marriage.  Unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course generally  formed  no  impediment  for  the 
marriage  of  the  one  party  with  the  relatives  of  the 
other,  only  concubinage  and  marriage  with  slaves 
effecting  an  impedimental  affinity  similar  to  that 
of  lawful  marriage. 


Canon  law  derived  the  impediment  of  affinity  less 
from  marriage  than  from  the  **  union  of  flesh " 
effected  by  sexual  intercourse,  so  that  it  made  the 
impediment  of  affinity  coincide  with  that  of  kin- 
ship, extending  it  even  to  marriages  between  the 
kin  of  the  husband  and  children  by 
6.  Aillnity  ^^  second  wife.  Even  an  affimUu  m- 
in  Oanon  cundi  generis,  between  one  of  the  mar- 
I«aw  and  ried  pair  and  the  affinee  (primi  generis) 
Early  Prot-  of  the  other,  and,  in  certain  cases,  an 
estantinn.  affinitas  tertCi  generis  (the  relation  to 
the  affines  secundi  generis  of  the  other 
party  to  the  marriage)  were  considered  an  impedi- 
ment. Through  non-matrimonial  intercourse  an 
affinity  also  originated,  whence  arose  an  impedi- 
ment between  the  one  guilty  party  and  the  kin  of 
the  other  (affinitas  illegitima).  The  opinion  like- 
wise prevailed  that  marriages  should  be  annulled 
for  an  affinitas  supervenienSf  arising  from  adultery 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  married  pair  with  one  of 
the  kin  of  the  other.  By  the  law  of  1215  Innocent 
III.  entirely  abolished  the  prohibitions  of  marriages 
in  secundo  et  tertio  genere  affinitaSf  and  also  permitted 
marriage  between  kindred  of  the  husband  and  chil- 
dren by  his  wife's  second  marriage,  besides  limiting 
the  prohibition  of  affinitas  primi  generis  to  the 
fourth  degree.  He  likewise  decided  that  the  affini- 
tas illegitima  superveniens  should  entitle  the  injured 
party  only  to  refuse  marital  rights.  The  Council  of 
Trent  limited  the  impediment  of  the  affinitas  iUe- 
gitima  (antecedens)  to  the  second  d^^ree;  while  the 
Roman  quasi-affinity  through  betrothal  was  made 
coterminous,  under  the  name  impedimentum  quasi 
affinitatiSf  with  real  affinity.  The  Council  of  Trent 
limited  the  impediment  to  the  first  degree,  but  with- 
out abolishing  the  extension  of  the  impediment  of 
affinity  ex  mairimonio  rata  non  consummato  to  the 
fourth  d^^ree,  although,  as  in  the  former  case,  it 
was  only  An  impedimentum  publiccBfumestaHs,  Early 
Protestant  church  legislation,  doctrine,  and  prac- 
tise appropriated  the  canonical  concept  of  the  im- 
pediment of  affinity,  and  in  general  likewise  ac- 
cepted the  resultant  deductions  of  canon  law,  so 
that  legitimate  and  illegitimate  affinity  acted  as 
impediments  to  marriage  within  the  same  degrees 
as  consanguinity.  At  the  same  time,  the  prohibi- 
tions of  Roman  law  on  account  of  quasi-affinity 
were  retained,  and  even  sometimes  extended,  de- 
spite their  abolition  by  Innocent  III.  by  the  entire 
abrogation  of  the  impediment  of  the  affinitas  se- 
cundi  generis.  After  the  regulation  of  the  impedi- 
ment by  civil  law  (see  below),  the  Elvangelical 
Church  went  beyond  it  in  establishing  impediments 
to  religious  marriage. 

Imitative  or  artificial  relationship  is  connoted  by 
legalis  and  spiriiualis  cognatio.    The  former  was 
recognized  as  a  public  diriment  impediment  by 
canon  law,  which,  however,  laid  down  no  new  regu- 
lations defining  its  extent;    and  the 
6.  Spiritual  canon  law  regsuding  this  impediment 
^lation-  h3g  been  retained  by  the  Protestant 
_^^^      Chiu*ch.    The  marriage  impediment  of 
of  Bellffion.  ^^  spiritual  relationship  has  its  basis 
*  in  the  code  of  Justinian  (XXVI.,  v.  4), 
which    prohibits    marriage    between    a   spoDsor 
and   the  person  to  be    baptised.     In  medieyal 
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canon  law  it  was  greatly  extended.  According 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv., 
can.  2),  spiritual  kinship  is  an  impediment  only  to 
marriage  between  the  one  who  baptizes  or  confirms 
and  the  sponsors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  person 
baptized  or  confirmed  and  his  parents  on  the  other 
hand.  Evangelical  agenda  have  sometimes  pro- 
hibited marriages  between  sponsor  and  godchild; 
but  in  later  Protestant  Church  law  a  spiritual  rela- 
tionship is  no  longer  a  marriage  impediment.  Dif- 
ference of  religion  (cuUua  diaparitas)  did  not  be- 
come a  public  diriment  impediment  through  a 
church  law,  but  through  a  general  ecclesiastical 
right  prescriptive,  and  as  such  was  acknowledged 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  although  Luther  repeated- 
ly disapproved  of  it,  in  part  overlooking  the  dififer- 
ence  between  contracting  and  continuing  a  mar- 
riage between  Christians  and  non-Christians,  and 
in  part  one-sidedly  emphasizing  the  secularity  of 
Miarriage.  While  the  law  of  the  State  nowhere 
recognizes  difiference  of  religion  as  a  marriage  im- 
pediment, it  is  always  to  be  considered  an  impedi- 
ment to  a  religious  wedding.  The  Church  can  not 
bless  and  consecrate  a  marriage  in  which  one  of  her 
members  regards  it  as  quite  immaterial  for  the  clo- 
sest union  of  life  whether  the  other  professes  Christ 
or  not.  The  mere  difference  of  Christian  confes- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  even  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  merely  as  an  obstructing 
impediment  (see  below  on  mixed  marriages). 

Physical  incapacity  to  consummate  the  marriage 
by  sexual  union  (impoterUia  cceundi)  is  a  diriment 
private  impediment  according  to  canon  law  since, 
in  case  it  existo  and  is  incurable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marriage  (or  can  be  cured  only  by  an  operation 
which  would  imperil  life),  it  entitles  the  other  party 
to  have  the  marriage  annulled.  Sixtus  V.  (1587) 
prescribed  a  pubUc  impediment  only  for  eunuchs. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion, at  present  at  least,  is  that  the  effect  of  this  im- 
pediment is  the  same  whether  it  was 
7.  Impo-  known  to  the  other  party  at  contract- 
tenoe  and  ing  the  marriage,  or  not.  Protestant 
Adultery,  doctrine  and  practise,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  always  held  that  annulment 
of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  impotence  (or  sterility) 
can  be  demanded  by  the  healthy  party  only  on  con- 
dition that  he  (or  she)  contracted  the  marriage 
without  knowing  of  the  defect  of  the  other  party. 
Adultery  (impedimentum  criminia)  is,  according  to 
the  latest  canon  law,  a  public  diriment  impediment 
as  regards  marriage  with  the  person  accessory  to 
adultery,  in  case  either  that  the  adulterers  have 
promised  to  marry  one  another,  or  have  actually 
contracted  a  marriage,  or  that  one  of  the  adulterers 
has  successfully  attempted  the  life  of  the  injured 
party.  In  case  one  of  a  married  pair  is  killed  by 
the  other  with  the  assistance  of  a  third  person  to 
render  possible  the  marriage  of  the  latter  two,  such 
an  act,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  an  impediment  to 
marriage,  even  though  only  one  party  intended  to 
make  it  possible  when  perpetrating  the  deed.  The 
latest  canon  law  on  this  point  became  the  law  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  although  Luther  had  ob- 
jected: "  Vice  and  sin  are  to  be  punished  by  other 
punishments  than  by  prohibiting  marriage." 


The  impediment  of  error  is  recognized  by  canon 
law  only  as  regards  the  person  of  the  other  part,  but 
not  as  regards  quality  or  condition  (with  the  single 
exception  of  freedom).     Here  error  as  regards  the 

person  arises  especially  when  the  party 
8.  Error,    believed  to  be  the  party  of  the  second 

part  is  known  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  who  here  makes  the  error,  only  by  virtue  of 
quality  or  condition,  provided  this  is  distinctly  char- 
acteristic of  the  party  of  the  second  part  (error 
qualitaJtia  in  personam  redundans).  Some  Evangel- 
ical agenda  of  the  sixteenth  century  consider  the 
absence  of  virginity,  the  actual  pregnancy  of  the 
bride  by  a  third  person  (with  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
law),  and  incurable  contagious  diseases  as  conditions 
justifying  a  claim  for  an  annulment  of  marriage 
on  the  plea  of  error.  Later  Protestant  doctrine 
and  practise  are  inclined  to  attribute  that  efifect 
to  every  physical  or  moral  defect  which  in  a  similar 
degree  affecte  the  nature  of  the  marital  relation. 
So  far  as  the  fact  of  error  is  considered  impedimen- 
tal, it  makes  no  difiference  whether  it  was  caused 
or  used  through  fraud  or  not.  The  canon  law  does 
not  recognize  fraud  as  an  absolute  impediment.  In 
the  Evangelical  Church  the  opposite  opinion  has 
never  become  the  general  consensus,  though  it  has 
often  been  stated  with  very  different  bases  and  limi- 
tations, and  has  occasionally  been  enforced  and 
made  the  subject  of  special  legislation. 

C!anon  law  allows  marriage  to  be  contracted  under 
postponing  conditions.  The  contracting  parties  are 
lawfully,  but  not  conjugally,  united.  As  soon  as 
the  conditions  are  complied   with,   the  marriage 

takes  place.    The  deficient  condition 

0.  Obstruct-  forms  an  impedimentum  defidentis  conn 

ing  Impedi-  ditionia  appoaitcB.    Impossible  or  im- 

xnents.      moral  conditions  are  not  considered 

binding,  but  a  secondary  stipulation 
nullifying  one  of  the  tria  bona  matrimonii  (fides, 
proles,  sacramentum)  makes  the  marriage  illegal. 
The  permission  of  the  bishop  and  notice  to  the  of- 
ficiating priest  are  necessary.  Lack  of  parental 
consent  is  considered  an  impedimentum  impediens 
in  canon  law,  since  the  conjugal  sacrament  is  brought 
about  by  the  contracting  parties  themselves,  and 
since  a  third  party  should  not  be  allowed  to  decide 
on  the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  Protestant  law, 
however,  referring  to  the  Fifth  (Commandment,^ 
and  civil  law  differ  here  from  canon  law,  although 
both  provide  temporary  limitations  and  afiford  pro- 
tection against  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  pai^ 
ents.  A  simple  obstructing  impediment  is  raised  by 
the  tempus  dausumy  or  the  seasons  of  Advent  and 
Lent,  in  which,  according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical 
custom,  marriages  were  considered  inadmissible, 
though  the  Council  of  Trent  (seas,  xxiv.,  canon  x.) 
restricted  this  prohibition  to  marriage  festivals. 
The  custom  was  retained  among  Protestants,  but 
with  modifications  in  detail.  An  obstructing  impedi- 
ment is  given  by  the  vetitum  or  interdictum  ecdesice, 
by  which  the  provisional  prohibition  of  marriage 
issued  by  ecclesiastical  authority  because  of  the 
suspected  presence  of  a  diriment  impediment  or  ob- 
jection does  not  militate  against  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  legal  in  itself,  yet  contracted  in  spite  of 
1  the  prohibition;  although,  until  this  prohibition  is 
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removed,  it  naturally  makes  the  marriage  in  ques- 
tion unpermitted  and  subject  to  the  punishment  of 
the  Church.  The  effect  of  an  obstructing  impedi- 
ment is  also  possessed  by  betrothal  in  the  narrower 
sense,  and,  in  Roman  Catholic  canon  law,  by  the 
simple  vow  of  chastity.  [In  some  countries  the 
annus  luctus,  **  year  of  mourning,"  is  a  period  dur- 
ing which  a  widow  may  not  contract  marriage,  un- 
less she  has  bom  a  child  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  pre- 
vent ambiguity  in  the  matter  of  paternity.] 

The  removal  of  impediments  takes  place  of  itself 

where  they  are  based  on  transient  reasons,  although 

this  does  not  validate  a  marriage  contracted  under 

conditions    invalidated    because    of    impediments. 

Private  impediments  arising  from  lack 

10.  The     oi  consent  or  faulty  consent  can  be  re- 

Bemoval  moved  only  by  later  full  consent  of  the 
of  Impedi-  parties  concerned.  If,  however,  the 
n^^J^t**  marriage  is  to  become  valid,  Roman 
Catholic  practise  requires  a  renovaHo 
consensus  in  the  Tridentine  form,  where  this  has 
been  introduced,  unless  the  impediment  has  been 
kept  secret.  Public  impediments  which  can  not  be 
removed  of  themselves  can  be  removed  only  by  dis- 
pensations; but  this  course  is  possible  only  in  cases 
which  are  not  considered  to  be  based  on  divine  law. 
Roman  Catholic  practise,  therefore,  absolutely  de- 
nies the  possibility  of  dispensation  in  the  case  of  an 
impediment  of  an  existing  marriage,  or  of  relation- 
ship in  the  direct  line  and  the  frst  like  degree  of 
the  collateral  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impedi- 
ments of  difference  in  religion  of  afl5nity  proper  in 
the  direct  line,  and  of  crimen  ex  occisione  coniugis 
cum  advUerio  later  becoming  publicly  known  are  held 
to  be  only  generally  incapable  of  dispensation.  By 
the  third  canon  of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  it  was  expressly  declared  that  the 
Church  can  grant  dispensations  in  certain  degrees 
of  consanguinity  and  affinity  mentioned  in  Leviti- 
cus. In  the  Evangelical  Church  all  Mosaic  prohi- 
bitions of  affinity  and  relationship,  usually  with 
generalizing  extensions,  were  formerly  considered 
as  incapable  of  dispensation,  with  the  exception  of 
marriage  with  a  brother's  widow,  from  which  the 
law  itself  granted  a  certain  degree  of  dispensation 
in  the  levirate  marriage.  In  more  recent  times  it 
has  become  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  that  only  the  impediments  of  relationship 
and  affinity  in  the  direct  line  and  of  consanguinity 
in  the  first  degree  of  the  collateral  line  are  abso- 
lutely debarred  from  dispensation.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  pope  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
granting  dispensations  from  all  diriment  impedi- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  obstructing  impediments 
of  mixta  religio  and  of  the  simple  vows  of  perpetual 
chastity  or  of  entrance  into  a  religious  order.  All 
other  dispensations  are  granted  by  the  bishops, 
each  in  his  own  diocese,  although  the  pope  delegates 
to  the  bishops  the  exercise  of  varying  portions  of 
the  power  of  dispensation  reserved  for  him. 

4.  Dissolution  of  Marriage:  Dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, according  to  canon  law,  which  is  followed  by 
aU  modern  civil  legislations,  takes  place  ipso  jure 
only  through  death;  during  the  lifetime  of  both 
parties  a  marriage,  even  though  ezisting  simply  de 


facto,  can  be  dissolved  only  by  legal  decision  or  by 

dispensation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  annulment 

of  an  imconsummated  marriage  by  a 

^^*jjj^JJJJ|^_  vow,  possible  according  to  the  laws  of 

tionof  '^^®    Roman    Catholic    Church.      In 

ICarriaffe.  S^neral  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  a  dissolution  of  the  nuptial 
tie  (o  vinculo  matrimonii),  thus  permitting  remar- 
riage, and  mere  separation  from  bed  and  board 
(separatio  a  taro  et  mensa),  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  can  be  only  for 
life  (perpetua),  but  according  to  Protestantism  may 
be  merely  temporary  (temporaria).  In  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage  distinction  must  be  made  between 
dissolution  on  account  of  a  marriage  impediment 
(annulment)  and  dissolution  of  legal  matrimony 
(divorce,  q.v.).  The  bull  Dei  miseratione  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (Nov.  3, 1741)  contains  strict  rules  for  the 
proceeding  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  annulment  of  marriage;  and  among 
these  regulations  is  the  very  pertinent  principle,  re- 
tained in  later  civil  law,  that  in  aU  procedure  for 
annulment  of  marriage  there  must  be  an  official 
"  Defender  of  the  marriage  tie  "  (q.v.)  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  religious  or  civil  community  in 
maintaining  the  marriage.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Roman  Catholic  Church  law  that  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  parties  into  a  monastery  or  a  papal  dis- 
pensation can  annul  a  marriage  not  yet  consum- 
mated, and  hence  not  yet  sacramental. 

Real  divorce,  as  an  arbitrary  deed  of  one  party, 
legally  permitted  under  certain  conditions  by  Mo- 
saic and  Roman  law,  is  referred  to  in  the  well- 
known  sayings  of  Christ,  and  is  opposed  by  his 
words:    "  What  God  hath  joined  to- 

2.  In  the  gether,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  The 
Barly  Church,  therefore,  has  always  regarded, 
Ohnrch.  and  must  ever  regard,  divorce  as  in- 
compatible with  true  Christian  senti- 
ment. From  this  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
drawn  the  inference  that  the  law  must  treat  a  con- 
summated (and  thus  sacramentalized)  marriage  as 
so  absolutely  indissoluble  that  all  divorce,  even  for 
adultery,  is  precluded,  even  though  it  may  be 
granted  by  the  courts.  Augustine  (De  fide  et  operi- 
bus,  iv.  19)  considered  it  at  least  doubtful  whether 
in  that  case  sanction  might  be  given  to  a  simple 
separation  of  the  innocent  party,  who  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  permitted  to  marry  again  until  the  death 
of  the  guilty  party.  An  African  synod  of  407  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  right  of  the  Church  to  pre- 
vent the  remarriage  of  the  guilty  party,  though  only 
by  means  of  church  discipline;  since  to  secure  the 
legal  impossibility  of  such  remarriage,  the  Church 
could  only  request  the  passage  of  an  imperial  law. 
Among  the  Germanic  nations  even  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  allowed  real  divorces,  at  least  by  way  of 
**  dissimulation,"  as  late  as  the  ninth  century. 

As  soon  as  the  Western  Church  obtained  entire 
jurisdiction  and  legislation  concerning  marriage, 
however,  every  indulgence  ceased;  although  it  was 
clearly  recognized  that  while  real  divorce  was  no 
longer  possible,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that 
a  separation  should  be  allowed  which  should  main- 
tain the  marriage  and  yet  abrogate  cohabitation, 
permanently  in  case  of  adultery.    The  oonsequenoee 
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of  such  a  separation  were  the  same  as  those  of  a  real 
divorce  so  far  as  property-rights  were  concerned; 
and  the  separation,  like  the  divorce, 
8.  In  the    presupposed  legal  procedure  and  de- 
Roman     cree.    If  the  words  of  Christ  with  re- 
OathoUo    gard  to  divorce  were  taken  as  a  legal 
Ohnrch.    prohibition  of  it,  the  phrase  "  saving 
for  the  cause  of  fornication  "  (Matt. 
v.  32;  cf.  xix.  0)  must  necessarily  be  interpreted  as 
a  legal  permission  of  at  least  perpetua  aeparoHo  in 
such  a  case.    The  law  of  the  Roman  GathoUc  Church 
is,  accordingly,  that  upon  motion  a  separation  for 
a  definite  or  indefinite  time  (temporaria  aeparatio  a 
toro  el  menaa)  is  to  be  granted  in  case  of  greater  or 
lesser  impairment  of  conjugal  life,  in  case  of  temp- 
tation to  inunoral  acts  or  crimes,  in  case  of  endan- 
gered safety,  and  the  like.    Perpetual  separation 
(perpetua  aeparatio),  however,  can  be  granted  only 
for  adultery  or  unnatural  crimes,  although  in  such 
cases  the  motion  may  be  opposed  by  the  plea  of 
compensation  (adultery  practised  by  the  plaintiff), 
pandering  or  connivance,  and  condonation. 

Protestant  divorce  law  had  its  beginning  in  the 
pn^XMition  laid  down  in  the  appendix  to  the  Schmal- 
kald  Articles:  ''  Unjust  also  is  the 
4.  Divoroe  tradition  which  forbids  an  innocent 
in  the  person  to  marry  after  divorce"  (cf. 
Protestant  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Book  of  Concord,  i. 
Ohoroh.  361,  Philadelphia,  1893).  The  posi- 
tive rules  which  the  magistrates  were 
to  lay  down  with  the  advice  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning divorce  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
(though  the  Church  itself  could  make  no  independ- 
ent Ic^lation  on  the  subject)  were  to  be  based  on 
the  relevant  passages  of  the  Bible  submitted  to  a 
conscientious  exegesis  imhampered  by  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  result  was  to  substantiate  the  words 
of  Luther,  in  his  exegesis  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Erlangen  ed.,  xliii.  117):  "  Christ  (and,  of 
course,  Paul  as  weU)  here  makes  no  ruling  or  enact- 
ment like  a  jurist  or  regent  in  things  external,  but 
simply  as  a  preacher  who  instructs  the  conscience 
so  that  the  law  of  divorce  may  be  rightly  used." 
The  question  is,  then,  not  one  of  "  Scriptural  grounds 
for  divorce,"  as  if  the  Bible  assigned  certain  grounds 
which  granted  one  married  party  a  legal  right  to 
separate  from  the  other  and  the  liberty  of  marrying 
again;  for  even  in  this  sense  the  adultery  of  the 
other  party  is  not  a  Scriptural  ground  for  divorce. 
The  sole  problem,  on  the  contrary,  is  what  forms  of 
actual  separation  or  guilt  of  the  one  party,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Scripture,  should  be  true  grounds  for 
the  civil  authorities  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  innocent 
party  by  granting  a  dissolution  of  the  legal  bond 
of  marriage.  If,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  grounds 
for  divorce  be  considered  those  for  which  a  petition 
for  judicial  separation  would  be  entertained  by  the 
civil  authorities  for  the  protection  of  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  and  the  defense  of  the  innocent  against 
the  guilty,  then  the  most  undoubted  Scriptural 
grounds  for  divorce  are  adultery  and  wilful  deser- 
tion. These  were  generally  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively recognized  as  such  by  the  Evangelical  agenda 
of  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  not  be  termed  contrary  to  Scripture 
that  the  most  recent  Protestant  law  of  divoroe, 


developed  with  ecclesiastical  sanction,  permits  judi- 
cial separation  for  other  reasons,  which,  like  adul- 
tery and  wilful  desertion,  imply  doloea  fidei  corir 
iugalie  vioUUio  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  married  pair. 

The  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  can  no  longer 
be  impeded  by  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  perform 

the   wedding   ceremony,    though   she 

6.  Semar-  must  disapprove  such  unions  from  the 

riaffe  of  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  ethics.  Still 

Divorced,  less  can  she  be  prevented  by  the  State 

from  wishing  to  guard  her  conscience 
and  to  lend  active  emphasis  to  her  Scriptural  teach- 
ings on  divorce.  She  must  be  the  more  earnest  in 
D^  respect,  since  she  no  longer  helps  to  contract 
the  marriage  by  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  latter 
being  [on  the  continent  of  Europe]  simply  a  solemn 
recognition  and  declaration  that  the  marriage  in 
question  is  a  union  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will, 
not  so  much  in  virtue  of  the  motives  with  which  it  is 
contracted  as  with  regard  to  objective  requirements. 
This  must  be  the  basis  of  judgment  whether  the  cere- 
mony Lb  to  be  granted  or  refused  to  the  divorced; 
and  for  this  very  reason  general  principles  can  and 
must  be  established,  their  applicability  to  individual 
cases  in  which  differences  arise  between  the  officia- 
ting deigyman  and  those  who  desire  the  ceremony 
being  determined  by  the  ruling  of  the  Church. 

6.  Mixed  Karriaffes:  Mixed  marriages  are  those 
contracted  between  persons  of  different  Christian 
confessions,  especially  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Since  they  render  impossible 
that  perfect  harmony  between  husband  and  wife 
which  is  demanded  by  the  ethical  and  religious  con- 
cept of  marriage,  inasmuch  as  the  family  thus 
founded  necessarily  comes  under  the  influence  of 
two  antagonistic  churches,  while  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  arise  regarding  the  religious  training  of 
the  children,  each  Qiurch  must  disapprove  of  them 
and  dissuade  its  members  from  such  marriages. 

While  this  should  be  especially  the  case  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  has  never  regarded 
mixed  marriages  as  illegal  or  as  lacking  sacramental 
character.  Nevertheless,  it  fully  applied  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  early  Church  regarding  marriages 

between  Catholic  Christians  and  here- 

1.  The      tics  to  marriages  between  Roman  Cath- 

Roman     olics  and  Protestants,  despite  the  fact 

Oatholio    that  the  latter  were  recognized  by  the 

Position.   State  as  members  of  churches  on  a  par 

with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
without  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  these  Prot- 
estant churches  were  essentially  different  from  the 
sects  to  which  the  prohibitions  in  question  referred. 
The  Roman  Curia  accordingly  maintained  that  an 
obstructing  impediment  based  on  general  Church 
laws  existed  for  mixed  marriages  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  A  dispensation  for  such  a 
jnarriage  could  be  granted  by  the  pope  alone;  and 
by  him,  generally  speaking,  only  on  condition  that 
Protestantism  was  abjured  by  the  Protestant  party 
to  the  marriage,  with  the  promise  that  all  children 
bom  of  the  union  should  be  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Moreover,  the  full  applicability  of 
Roman  Catholic  canon  law  to  such  marriages  was 
asserted  on  the  ground  that  Protestants  belong  by 
baptism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  are 
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lawfully  subject  to  its  statutes.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  temporary  exception  was  made  from 
the  strict  execution  of  these  principles  by  express 
papal  favor  or  "  dissimulation."  The  abjuration  of 
Protestantism  was  the  point  least  insisted  upon,  but 
special  stress  was  laid  on  the  assurance  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  On  principle  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
always  endeavors  to  prevent  mixed  marriages  alto- 
gether, and  then  at  least  to  render  them  difficult; 
but  in  any  case  where  it  assists  in  their  contraction, 
it  expresses  its  disapproval  of  the  desecration  of  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  which  it  sees  in  every  mixed 
union.  Absolute  prevention,  however,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  own  law,  is  possible  only 
where  the  Tridentine  Decree  on  the  contraction  of 
marriage  has  either  been  promulgated  or  is  prac- 
tised without  formal  promulgation.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  pre-Tridentine  canon  law  is  au- 
thoritative in  this  respect,  a  ratum  nuUrimamum 
may  also  be  brought  about  by  informal  consent, 
even  though  the  Church  should  refuse  to  cooperate. 
Difficulties  may  always  be  raised  by  the  special  con- 
ditions made  in  case  a  dispensation,  either  compul- 
sory or  voluntary,  is  asked.  Disapproval  may  be 
expressed  by  refusing  the  banns  and  by  withdraw- 
ing active  assistance  in  declaring  the  consent  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage,  the  cooperation  of  the 
Church  thus  being  restricted  to  the  so-called  pas- 
sive assistance  outside  the  Church  and  without 
priestly  vestments,  or  at  least  by  refusal  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptial  mass  with  its  benediction,  or  by 
omitting  the  simple  benediction  connected  with  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Where  more  or  less  sweeping 
exceptions  to  these  principles  are  made,  they  are 
due  to  a  desire  to  avoid  greater  evils  to  the  Church. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  mixed 
marriages  were  very  mildly  treated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  she 
revived  the  full  seventy  of  her  strict  principles,  the 
modifications  conceded  by  Pius  VIII.  for  the  arch- 
diocese of  Cologne  (1830)  and  for  Bavaria  (1832), 
or  by  Gregory  XVI.  for  Austria  (1841)  being  merely 
temporary. 

According  to  the  present  legal  status,  the  pope, 
or  the  bishop  as  his  delegate,  removes  the  impedi- 
merUum   mixtce   rdigionia.    The    Roman    Catholic 
ceremony  is  required,  except  in  countries  to  which 
the  declaration  of  Benedict  XIV.  (Nov.  4,  1741)  for 
Holland  and   Belgium  has  been  ex- 
8.  Present  tended.    The  priest  gives  merely  aa^ 
j^ynf^n     HsterUia  pMsiva.    The  grant  of  di»- 
Oathollo    pensation  presupposes  the  fulfilment 
TJsaffa.     of    certain    conditions.    The    Roman 
Catholic  party  promises  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  Protestant,  while  the  latter  is 
pledged  to  make  no  such  effort;  both  are  bound  to 
bring  up  all  their  children  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  are  required  to  waive  an  Evangelical  mar- 
riage ceremony.    By  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition 
(June  17,  1864),  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  in 
addition  to  the  Protestant  is  inadmissible.    If  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremony  is  desired  after  the  Prot- 
estant, the  priest  is  to  perform  it,  but  must  impose 
some  penance  on  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Should 
the  priest  hear  that  the  parties  intend  abo  to  have 


the  Evangelical  ceremony,  he  is  to  dissuade  them, 
although  emphasis  is  not  to  be  laid  so  much  on  this 
point  as  upon  the  other  conditions,  especially  the 
one  referring  to  the  education  of  the  children.  In 
the  constitution  ** Provide"  of  January  18,  1906, 
Pope  Pius  X.  decreed  for  Germany  that  mixed 
marriages  of  Catholics  with  non-Catholics  not  con- 
smnmated  according  to  the  Tridentine  Decree  are 
subject  to  penalty,  but  valid,  also  that  marriages  of 
non-Catholics  among  each  other  in  Germany  are  not 
subject  to  the  Tridentine  Decree  for  their  validity. 
The  State  has  repeatedly  objected  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  regulation  of  mixed  marriages;  but  through 
the  introduction  of  the  obligatory  civil  marriage  the 
question  has  lost  its  acute  character  so  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned,  and  has  become  primarily  a  con- 
troversy of  the  different  confessions.  The  contrac- 
tion of  a  mixed  marriage  after  the  divorce  of  the 
Protestant  party  would  necessarily  be  considered 
absolutely  unlawful  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
even  did  she  not  consider  Protestants  bound  by  her 
laws,  since  according  to  her  dogma  the  marriage 
union  existing  between  two  who  have  been  bap- 
tised can  not  be  dissolved  by  a  judicial  separation. 
Even  did  she  concede  the  legal  right  of  divorced 
Protestants  to  contract  a  new  marriage,  she  could 
never  allow  her  members  to  contract  a  marriage 
with  those  who,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  be- 
lief, are  still  bound  together  by  a  former  marriage. 
Only  in  case  the  divorce  is  found  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical  court  to  have  affected  a  marriage 
which  was  null  and  void,  can  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  allow  such  a  mixed  marriage. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  mere  difference  of  r^ 
ligious  Christian  confession,  at  least  in  Germany, 
has  never  been  regarded  as  an  actual 
8.  Luther-  impediment  to  marriage  requiring  a 
anUsaffe.  formal  dispensation,  although  in  Sax- 
ony, as  late  as  the  seventeenth  and  the 
early  eighteenth  centuries,  a  marriage  between  Lu- 
therans and  Roman  Catholics  needed  a  special 
license  of  the  higher  consistory,  which  was  granted 
only  on  certain  conditions,  especially  that  of  bring- 
ing up  all  the  children  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  For 
many  years,  however,  the  church  ceremony  has  been 
generaJly  allowed  for  mixed  marriages,  except  where 
the  Protestant  party  has  agreed  to  bring  up  all  the 
children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Legal  statutes  limiting  the  liberty  of  parents  to 
decide  as  to  the  religious  education  of  children  bom 
of  a  mixed  marriage  can  be  enacted  only  by  the 
State,  since  those  made  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
can  be  binding  only  on  the  party  to  the  marriage 
subject  to  such  authority.  E.  Sbhling. 

Biblioobafbt:  Od  primitive  nutrriase  eonmilt:  E.  Wettar- 
marck,  Hitt.  qf  Human  Marriao0,  new  ed.,  London,  1901, 
Fr.  tranal.,  Origine  du  mariaoe  dana  Vetpiea  humaine,  Fmna, 
1805;  L.  Dargum,  MutUmdU  und  Ravbehe  und  ihn  Rmtt, 
Braalau,  1883;  A.  Girard-Teulon.  Lm  Originsa  du  fnori- 
09C  Omieva,  1884;  J.  F.  MoQeUAn.  Siudiea  in  Andtni 
HiaL,  2  aeries,  London,  1886-06;  idem,  Ths  OHoin  of 
Bxooamy,  in  Bni^iah  HUUnieal  Raview,  Jan.,  1888  (both 
the  last  are  of  high  importanoe);  C.  Letoumeau,  Th^ 
Evolution  of  Marriaoo  and  tho  FamUy,  New  York,  1801; 
L.  Tillier.  La  Mariaga,  m  ganitaa,  aon  Hcbilion,  Paris,  1806; 
E.  Crawley.  Tha  Myatie  Roaa:  a  Study  qf  primitiva  Mar- 
riaga,  London,  1001;  Smith,  Kinakip;  L.  H.  Morgan,  Af»- 
eiaiU  Soeiaty,  reissue.  New  York,  1007;  N.  W.  ThomM, 
Kinakip  OrgamaaHom  and  Ormtp  Maniaga  in  AuatnUa^ 
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New  York,  1908;  and  the  literature  on  totemiim  under 

COICPARATIVE  ReUOION. 

On  the  history  of  Christian  marriage  consult:  Bingham, 
Orxgines,  passim  (using  the  index);  DC  A,  ii.  1092-1115; 
Q.  £.  Howard,  A  HiHory  of  Matrimonial  In^ihdUm; 
ehiefiy  in  England  and  the  United  SUUee,  3  vols.,  Chicago, 
1904;  E.  Baalfeld,  Luthera  Lehre  von  der  Ehe^  Leipsio, 
1882;  W.  Kiawerau,  Die  Reformation  und  die  Ehe, 
Halle,  1892;  J.  F.  Bingham,  Ckriatian  Marriage;  (he 
Ceremony^  History  and  Significance,  New  York,  1900. 

On  the  theory  of  marriage  consult:  W.  Clock,  ChritA- 
litM  Ehe  und  xhre  modemen  Gegner^  Carlsruhe,  1881;  C. 
Thfines,  Die  chrisUiche  Anechauung  der  Ehe,  Leyden.  1881; 
W.  Himiphrey,  Christian  Marriage,  London,  1886  (Ro- 
man Catholic);  A.  H.  Huth,  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,  ib. 
1887;  A.  Richard,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  ib.  1888  (relig- 
ious, practical  and  political);  H.  A.  Smith,  in  Is  Mar- 
riage a  Failure  f  ib.  1888  (a  popular  handbook);  O.  D. 
Watkins,  Holy  Matrimony,  ib.  1895;  A.  M.  Caird,  The 
Morality  of  Marriage,  ib.  1897;  D.  F.  Wilcox,  Ethical 
Marriage,  Ann  Arbor,  1900;  M.  W.  Allen,  Marriage,  its 
DuHes  and  Privileges,  Chicago,  1901;  P.  A.  Morrow,  Social 
Diseases  and  Marriage,  Philadelphia,  1904;  L.  F.  Post, 
Ethical  Principles  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Qiicago,  1906; 
H.  H.  Henson,  Christian  Marriage,  London,  1907. 

On  the  law  of  marriage  and  its  history  consult:  J.  P. 
Bishop,  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
2  vols.,  Boston,  1881;  G.  Mansella,  De  impedimentis  mat- 
rimonii dirimeniibus,  Rome,  1891;  P.  Brillaud,  TraiU  des 
empkhements  de  mariage,  Paris,  1884;  J.  Freisen,  Oe- 
sehiehte  des  canonischen  Eheredhts,  Tubingen,  1888;  A. 
Esmein,  Le  Mariage  en  droit  canonigue,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1891; 
F.  H«ner,  Orundriss  des  katholisdien  Eherechts,  MQnster, 
1892;  F.  H.  Geffcken,  Zur  Oeschichte  der  Ehesduidung 
fwr  Oratian,  Leipeio,  1894;  G.  Revest,  Das  Tra%ierjahr  der 
Witwe,  Stuttgart,  1902;  L.  Oaugusch,  Das  Eh^indemis 
der  hdheren  Weihe,  Vienna,  1902;  M.  Leitner,  Lehrbuch 
des  katholischen  Eherechts,  Paderbom.  1902. 

For  marriage  law  and  the  general  status  in  different 
countries,  consult  for  France:  £.  Kelly,  The  French  Law 
of  Marriage,  London,  1885;  G.  Baidry-Lacantinerie,  Du 
eoniral  de  mariage,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1901.  For  Germany: 
C.  Baraxetti,  Das  EheredU,  Hanover,  1895;  C.  Sartorius, 
Kommentar  turn  Personenstandgesets  in  der  vom  Jan.  1, 
1900,  an  geUenden  Fassung,  Munich,  1902.  For  England: 
W.  Ernst,  Treatise  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  London, 
1879;  J.  T.  Hammick,  The  Marriage  Law  of  England,  ib. 
1887;  D.  M.  Ford,  Matrimonial  Law,  ib.  1888;  C.  Craw- 
ley, The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife,  ib.  1892.  For  the 
United  States:  J.  Fulton,  The  Laws  of  Marriage,  New 
York.  1883;  W.  L.  Snyder,  The  Geography  of  Marriage, 
New  York,  1889  (on  the  complexities  of  marriage  law  in 
the  U.  S.);  C.  D.  Wright,  Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce 
in  the  U,  S.,  Washington,  1889;  L.  J.  Robinson,  Law  of 
Husband  and  Wife,  Boston,  1890;  J.  P.  Bishop,  Com- 
mentaries on  Marriage,  Divorce  and  Separation,  2  vols., 
Chicago,  1891 ;  F.  Keeser,  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
Boston.  1906;  J.  M.  Donovan.  Law  cf  Marriage,  Annul- 
ment, Domicile,  Divorce,  Sioux  Falls,  1908. 

MARROW  CONTROVERSY,  THE:  A  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  dispute  occasioned  by  the  republica- 
tion  in  1718  by  James  Hog  of  Caraock  of  The  Mar- 
row of  Modem  Divinityf  .  .  .  by  E.  F.  (2  parts, 
London,  1645-49),  possibly  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Edward  Fisher,  an  English  Calvinist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  noted  for  spirituality  and  learning 
(cf.  DNBf  xix.  65-56).  The  work  consists  of  re- 
ligious dialogues  of  an  original  and  sprightly  kind, 
discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  aims 
to  guide  the  reader  safely  between  Antinomianism 
(q.v.)  and  Neonomianism.  A  copy  of  it  was  brought 
into  Scotland  by  an  English  Puritan  soldier,  and 
years  afterward  found  by  Thomas  Boston  (q.v.), 
who  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  spoke  of  it  to 
several;  and  so  it  was  republished  with  a  commend- 
atory preface  by  James  Hog.  The  book  displeased 
the  Neonomians,  and  they  were  the  leading  men  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.    One  of  their  number, 


Principal  Haddow  of  St.  Andrews,  assailed  it  in  his 
opening  sermon  at  the  Synod  of  Fife,  Apr.,  1719; 
and  a  "  committee  for  preserving  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine "  was  chosen  at  the  Assembly  that  year,  the 
business  of  which  was  to  discredit  the  book.  This 
was  attempted  by  garbled  extracts.  In  their  re- 
port in  17^  the  committee  condemned  the  book  as 
Antinomian,  and  the  Assembly  approved.  Then 
the  friends  of  the  book  rallied  to  its  defense.  Twelve 
men,  who  were  called  "  the  Representers,"  formally 
called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  anomaly 
that  it  had  condemned,  because  taught  in  the  book, 
propositions  which  were  couched  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage, and  others  which  were  expressly  taught  in 
their  symbolical  books.  The  Neonomians,  how- 
ever, gained  a  moderate  victory,  and  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  1722  the  twelve  Representers  were  solemnly 
rebuked;  subsequently  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  Neonomians  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  min- 
isters holding  the  Marrow  doctrines.  No  action  was 
taken  against  the  Representers,  and  the  contro- 
versy in  the  church  courts  ended.  But  the  irrita- 
tion lasted,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Secession  Church  (see  Presbyterians). 

fixBUOORAPHT:  W.  M.  Hetherington,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  chap,  ix.,  pp.  342,  344-347,  New  York,  1881; 
C.  A.  Briggs,  American  Presbyterianism,  pp.  254  sqq.,  ib. 
1886. 

MARSAY,  mOr^'sd',  CHARLES  HECTOR  DE  ST. 
GEORGE,  MARQUIS  DE:  Quietist  and  mystic; 
b.  at  Paris  1688;  d.  at  Ambleden  (an  estate  near 
Wolfenbattel),  Brunswick,  Feb.  3,  1753.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Reformed  faith, 
which  had  emigrated  from  France  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  from  childhood  he  was  acquainted 
with  such  books  of  devotion  as  those  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis  and  Jurieu.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  an 
Anglo-Hanoverian  regiment  in  Belgium  during  the 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  During  a  severe  ill- 
ness he  was  uiged  by  two  friends  to  resign  his  com- 
mission and  withdraw  entirely  from  the  world.  The 
three  retired  in  1711  to  Schwarzenau,  in  the  county 
of  Wittgenstein,  where  they  lived  as  hermits,  prac- 
tising self-castigation,  observing  silence  so  far  as 
possible,  and  toiling  diligently.  Not  receiving  from 
this  mode  of  life  the  edification  which  he  sought, 
De  Marsay  withdrew  from  his  companions  and  in 
1712  entered  into  a  marriage  of  absolute  conti- 
nence with  Clara  Elisabeth  von  Callenbeig.  The 
pair  lived  in  a  small  house  near  Gcrsdorf,  suffer- 
ing the  extremes  of  poverty  and  distressed  by  fears 
concerning  their  spiritual  welfare.  After  1713  De 
Marsay  and  his  wife  made  repeated  visits  to  his 
kinsmen  in  Geneva  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  his 
mother,  who  was  displeased  with  her  son's  course 
of  life.  In  Switzerland  they  came  in  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  "  awakened,"  and  De  Marsay  learned 
of  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  were  hence- 
forth to  control  him.  Gradually  withdrawing  from 
ascetic  extremes,  De  Marsay  and  his  wife  devoted 
themselves  more  to  practical  work,  became  par- 
tially reconciled  with  his  family,  and  accepted  a 
pension  from  his  father's  estate.  Now  all  his  former 
struggles  seemed  to  him  self-righteousness,  and  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  child  with  neither  light  nor 
certainty.    Then  began,  according  to  his  convio- 
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tion,  the  renewal  of  the  "  center,"  or  the  foundation 
of  his  soul,  through  the  spirit  of  God,  although  for 
many  years  his  spiritual  life  knew  neither  rest  nor 
constancy. 

Meantime  serious  controversies  resulted  from  his 
association  with  Pietists  of  like  tendencies.  In 
1726  he  conceived  the  plan  of  emigrating  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1730  Zinzendorf  sought  to  interest 
him  in  forming  the  separatists  in  Schwarzenau  and 
Berleburg  into  a  Moravian  conmiunity,  and  also 
wished  to  send  him  to  France  to  win  the  scattered 
and  oppressed  Reformed  for  his  cause.  For  a  time 
De  Marsay  and  his  wife  were  favorably  impressed, 
but  both  later  rejected  the  proposal.  He  now  with- 
drew from  mystic  meetings  and  resumed  a  hermit's 
life  in  Schwarzenau  and  Berleburg.  After  1732  he 
resided  for  some  years  at  the  castle  of  Hayn  near 
Berleburg  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Von  Fleisch- 
bein  family.  In  this  period  fall  a  number  of  his 
works.  All  these  writings,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  his  Freimutige  und  chrisUiche  Diakvrse 
(3  parts,  1735-39;  Eng.  transl.,  Discourses  on  Sub- 
jects Relating  to  the  Spiritual  Life,  Edinburgh,  1749), 
Zeugnis  eines  Kindes  von  der  Richtigkeit  der  Wege 
des  Geistes  (8  parts,  1736-41),  and  Christliche  Ge- 
danken  uber  verschiedener  Materien  der  Gottsdigkeit 
(1750),  show  the  influence  both  of  French  mysti- 
cism and  of  the  theosophy  of  Jakob  B5hme  and 
Gottfried  Arnold  (qq.  v.).  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1742,  De  Marsay  lived  for  three  years  in 
Schwarzenau,  and  then  resided  in  various  places. 
Coming  into  contact  with  pietistic  Evangelical 
pastors,  through  their  influence  he  abandoned  sep- 
aratism, took  part  in  public  worship  and  the  com- 
munion, and  accepted  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  His  importance  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  introduced  the  quietistic  mysticism 
of  French  Roman  Catholicism  into  Germany, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  last  representatives 
of  his  school.  (K.  Holl.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  main  soiirce  for  a  life  is  the  autobiog- 
raphy, exiating  in  MS.  in  the  provincial  ecclesiastical 
archives  at  Coblenz,  reproduced  substantially  in  De  Val- 
enti,  Syttem  der  hdheren  Heilkunde,  ii.  153  sqq.,  EUberfeld, 
1827.  Consult  further:  H.  Corrodi,  KriiUche  G€9chiAU 
deM  Chiliaamu;  iii.  456  sqq..  Zurich.  1783;  ZHT,  1855. 
pp.  349  sqq.;  M.  Gobel.  Geachichte  de9  chrisUichen  Leben* 
in  der  rheini8ch^weatp?i&lUchen  evangeliachen  Kirche,  iii. 
193  sqq..  Coblenz,  1860;  G.  Heppe.  Geachichte  der  quiet- 
ietiechen  Myatxk  in  der  kcUholiachen  Kirche,  pp.  506  sqq., 
Berlin.  1875;  A.  Ritschl,  Geachichte  dea  PieHamua,  I  425, 
ii.  379  sqq.,  Bonn.  1880-84;  R.  A.  Vaughan,  Hourt  vfith 
the  Myatica,  ii.  291-295,  8th  ed.,  London,  n.d. 

MARSDEN,  SAMUEL:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Horsforth  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Leeds)  July  28,  1764;  d. 
at  Windsor  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Sydney),  New  South 
Wales,  May  12,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  in  Hull,  and  then  assisted  his  father 
in  his  shop  in  Leeds.  He  was  converted  and  joined 
at  first  the  Methodist  Church,  but  afterward  united 
himself  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  entered  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  in 
1793,  and  in  1794  sailed  to  Australia  as  chaplain  to 
the  penal  colony  at  Paramatta,  near  Sydney.  He 
established  a  farm  there  which  eventually  became 
one  of  the  finest  in  Australia,  and  endeavored  to 
train  the  convicts  to  habits  of  industry.  In  1807 
he  returned  to  England  to  make  a  report  on  the 


condition  of  the  colony,  and  tried  to  interest  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  but  in  vain.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
inducing  W.  Hall  and  J.  King,  two  laymen,  to  re- 
turn to  Australia  with  him,  and  in  1814,  after  he 
had  fitted  out  a  small  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  he 
and  his  two  assistants  sailed  to  New  Zealand.  The 
natives  welcomed  him  gladly  and  he  labored  among 
them  at  intervals  until  his  death,  making  in  all 
seven  visits  to  the  islands,  the  last  in  1837.  He  be- 
lieved that  civilization  should  precede  the  Gospel, 
and  therefore  his  chief  efforts  were  in  that  direction. 
In  New  South  Wales  also  he  was  very  influential  in 
the  cause  of  civilization,  establishing  schools  and 
a  seminary. 
Biblioorapht:    J.   B.  Maraden,   Memoira  of  the  Life  and 

Laboura  of  .  .  ,  Samuel  Maraden^  London,   1858;    J.  L. 

Nicholas,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand  ,  ,  .  in 

.  .  .  1814-lS,  .  .  .  with  Rev.  S.  Maraden,  ib.  1817;  DNB, 

xxxvi.  205-206. 

MARSEILLES,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
episcopal  see  in  the  south  of  France,  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lazarus  who  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  He  is  supposed  to  have  come 
hither  with  his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha  in  the  year 
63,  to  have  been  bishop  here  fifty  years,  and  to 
have  met  a  martyr's  death.  The  first  bishop  known 
to  authentic  history  is  Oresius,  who  signed  the  de- 
crees of  the  Synod  of  Aries  in  314.  Proculus  (381- 
428)  attempted  to  claim  metropolitan  rights,  which 
were  conceded  to  him  personally  but  not  to  his  suc- 
cessors by  the  Synod  of  Turin  in  401.  During  his 
episcopate  Semipelagianism  made  such  progress 
in  southern  Gaul  that  its  adherents  were  sometimes 
known  as  Massilians.  The  see  continued  to  be  of 
considerable  importance.  During  a  part  of  the 
episcopate  of  Paul  de  Sade  (1404-34),  the  antipope, 
Peter  de  Luna  (Benedict  XIII.),  resided  here.  The 
bishopric,  which  had  remained  a  suffragan  see  of 
Aries,  was  suppressed  in  1801,  and  restored  in  1821, 
but  is  now  under  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  Aix. 

Bibuoobapht:  Gams.  Seriea  epiacoporum,  pp.  573-574, 
supplement,  pp.  38.  42  (for  list  of  bishops);  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana, i.  631-704,  appendix,  pp.  106-118.  Paris.  1715;  F.  X. 
de  Belsanoe  de  Castehnoron,  L'AntiquiUS  de  Vigliae  de 
MaraeiUe  et  la  aucceaaion  de  aea  Hiquea,  3  vols.,  Marseilles, 
1747-61;  A.  Ricard.  Lea  6viq[uea  de  MaraeiUe,  Paris,  1872. 

MARSH,  HERBERT:  Bishop  of  Peterborough; 
b.  at  Faversham  (44  m.  e.s.e.  of  London),  Kent, 
Dec.  10,  1757;  d.  at  Peterborough  May  1,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
and  St.  John's  Ck)llege,  Gtunbridge  (B.A.,  1779; 
M.A.,  1782;  B.D.,  1792;  D.D.,  1808).  In  1779  he 
became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1785  he  traveled 
on  the  continent  and  studied  at  Leipsic  for  scmie 
years  with  interruptions.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
Lady  Maigaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  instituted  an  innovation  by  delivering  his 
lectures  in  English  instead  of  Latin.  In  Aug.,  1816, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  in  1819  he  was 
transferred  to  Peterborough.  As  bishop  he  intro- 
duced many  reforms  in  the  administration  of  his 
dioceses.  Marsh  was  a  zealous  opponent  both  of 
Calvinism  and  of  Boman  Catholicism  and  wrote 
many  controversial  pamphlets.  Some  of  his  more 
important  works  are:  The  History  of  the  PcHtidce 
<4  GrecU  Britain  and  prance  (2  V9IS7  hoiodoa,  1800); 
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A  Cmirae  of  Leetum,  containing  a  Detcription  . 
<^  Divinity  {6  parts,  1809-22) ;  A  Comparative  View 
qf  the  ChuTcha  of  EngUmd  and  Rome  (Cambridge, 
1814);  Hora  Felaiffica  (only  part  1  published, 
1815);  Lednret  on  the  Criticism  and  Inlerprttalion 
qfthe  Bible  (1828);  and  Lecture*  on  Vie  A^dhenticity 
and  CredHniity  of  lAe  New  Testament,  and  on 
Authority  of  the  Old  Teatamenl  (London,  1840).  He 
also  traneUted  the  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  J.  D.  Michaelia  (4  vols,,  Cambridge,  1793- 
1801), 

BmLiooRAPHT:  T.  Baker,  BM.  qf  the  CnUm  of  St.  John, 
Cambndai,  «1.  J.  E.  B.  Hsyar,  ii  736-8BB,  CunbridKe, 
1860;  I.  Hiloer,  Stntivrtt  on  Some  of  the  PvUiBolioni  i/ 
lUf,  H.  Marih,  London,  1S13;    DNB.  Jturi.  211-216. 

MARSHALL,  JOHH  TURHER :  English  Baptist ; 
b.  at  Fareley  (5  m.  w.  oE  Leeds),  Yorkshire,  May 
13,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Rawdon  College 
and  Owens  and  Baptist  Colleges,  Manchester  (B.A., 
London  University,  1870).  From  1877  to  1898  he 
yna  classical  tutor  in  Manchester  Baptist  College, 
and  since  th?  latter  year  has  been  president  of  the 
same  institution,  while  sinoe  1904  he  has  atao  been 
lecturer  on  the  history  of  Christiao  doctrine  in  Man- 
ohester  University.  He  was  president  of  the  Bap- 
tist Union,  1909-10.  He  is  an  able  Aramaic  scholar, 
and  is  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  manner.  In  theology  he  is  "  Evangel- 
ical, with  a  frank  outlook  on  all  that  is  well  grounded 
in  Biblical  criticism."  He  has  written  commenta- 
ries on  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  (Phitadelphia,  1903) 
And  Job  and  his  Comforters  (London,  1905). 

MARSHALL,  STBPHBH:  Westminster  divine;  b. 
At  Godmancheater  in  Huntingdonshire,  England, 
at  an  unknown  date;  educated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  became  minister  at  Wetherafield, 
and  then  at  Finchingfield  in  Essex,  where  he  was 
ralenced  for  non-conformity.  In  1640  he  was  made 
lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  He  was 
cne  of  the  chiefs  in  the  Smectymnuan  controversy 
(see  Calaut,  Edmund)  with  Bishop  Hall  in  1641 ; 
■was  made  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  in  1643.  He  was  the  greatest  preacher 
of  hia  times  and  the  most  popular  speaker.  He 
■was  an  active  man,  and  a  jwlicious  adviser  in  all 
ecclesiH^cal  afiairs.  He  preached  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Assembly,  more 
frequently  than  many  otliera  combined.  He  was 
the  most  inSuential  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  ecclesiastical  afFoirs.  He  represented 
the  English  Parliament  in  Scotland  in  1&43;  at- 
tended the  commLssionere  sent  to  the  king  at  New- 
castle for  the  accommodation  of  peace  in  1640;  at^ 
(ended  the  commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  1647.  He  was  a  moderate  and  judicious 
Presbyterian  under  Cromwell's  administration,  and 
as  an  acknowledged  chief  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  fundamentals 
as  a  basis  of  tolenition,  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1654,  and  became  one  of  the  Tryers. 
Ue  died  in  November,  1655;  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  were  shame- 
fully dug  up  at  the  Restoration. 

liarge  numbers  of  his  sermons  on  special  occa- 


sions were  published.  These,  notwithstanding  the 
faults  in  method  and  style  characteristic  of  the 
times,  are  models  of  eloquence  and  fervor.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned:  A  Peace-Offering  to  God, 
Sept.  7,  1641;  Reformation  and  Desolation,  Dec. 
22,  1641;  Meroc  cursed,  Feb.  23,  1641  (2);  Song 
of  Motes  the  Seraattt  of  God,  and  the  Song  of  the 
Lamb,  June  15,  1643;  Sacred  Panegyricks,  1644; 
Sermon  of  the  Baptidng  of  In/ants,  1644;  Right  Un- 
derstanding of  the  Times,  Dec.  30,  1646;  Unity  of 
the  SainU  with  Christ  the  Head,  April,  1652.  The 
only  systematic  work  he  published  was  A  Defence 
of  Infant  Baptitm  against  John  Tombes,  London, 
1646,  4to,  pp.  256.  C.  A.  Bmaaa. 

KARSHMAH,  JOSHUA:  English  Baptist  mis- 
sionary; b.  at  Westbury  Leigh  (21  m.  n.w.  of  Salis- 
bury). Wiltshire,  Apr.  20,  1768;  d.  at  Serampur 
(12  m.  n.  of  Calcutta),  India,  Dec.  5,  1837.  He 
had  almost  no  schooling  as  a  boy,  but  was  a  weaver 
like  his  father  till  he  was  twenty-six  years  old.  By 
diligent  and  persistent  private  study  he  fitted  him- 
self to  take  in  1794  the  position  of  master  of  a  school 
in  Bristol,  while  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac  at  the  Bristol  Academy.  He  was  led 
by  reading  about  the  labors  of  W.  Carey  in  India 
to  offer  himself  for  that  work,  and  In  May,  1799,  he 
sailed  for  India  together  with  W.  Ward,  arriving 
at  Serampur  Oct.  13,  1799,  and  was  soon  afterward 
joined  there  by  Carey.  He  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
British  territory,  so  he  and  his  compapions  remained 
in  Serampur,  which  at  that  time  was  under  Da- 
nish rule,  and  established  their  mission  there. 
Marshman  and  his  wife  opened  two  boarding-schools 
for  European  children,  which  met  with  great  suc- 
cess and  with  the  income  derived  from  them  he 
maintained  his  mUsion.  His  relations  with  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England  soon  became 
much  strained  and  in  1826  he  returned  to  England 
to  settle  matters,  but  not  succeeding  in  his  purpose 
in  1827  the  Serampur  mission  was  separated  from 
the  others.  In  1823  Ward  died,  and  in  1834  when 
Carey  died  Marshtnan  was  left  alone.  In  1818  he 
started  a  newspaper  in  Bengali,  the  Sumachar- 
Durpun  or  "  Mirror  of  News."  Marshman  was 
learned  not  only  in  Bengali  and  other  Indian 
tongues,  but  bad  also  made  a  deep  study  of  Chinese. 
He  not  only  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into  several 
languages,  including  Bengali,  Telinga,  and  Chinese, 
but  also  wrote  much  original  matter.  Among  hia 
chief  works  may  be  mentioned;  A  Diisertation  on 
the  Ckaraclera  and  Sounds  of  the  Chinese  Language 
(Serampur,  1809);  and  Cfciiiis  Sinica  (1814).  He 
also  translated  the  works  of  Confucius  (1809)  and 
in  connection  with  Carey  the  RoTnayana  (1806). 
BiBLioaSAi-HTT  J.  C.  Manhmsn,  Lift  and  Ti,™  o/  Carey, 
Uarihrnan,  and  Ward,  Embracing  Ihe  HittnrT/  of  the  Srr- 
ampare  Miinon,  2  vols.,  LDndoa.  IS5S,  abridged  ed., 
18B4.  New  York.  1870;   DNB.  xivi.  265-254 

MARSILIDS,  mar-sil'i-ns,  OF  PADUA:  With 
William  of  Occam,  the  most  important  of  the 
learned  publicists  who  supported  Louis  the  Ba- 
varian in  his  struggle  with  Rome.  He  was  bom  at 
Padua  soon  after  1270;  d.  between  Oct.  28,  1336. 
and  Apr.  10,  1343.  His  family  name  was  either  De 
RaiiQUndinis,  as  his  friend  Albertus  Muasatus  calls 
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him,  or  De  Mainardinis,  as  official  church  documents 
and  other  contemporary  sources  have.     In  choice 
of  a  vocation  he  hesitated  between  law  and  medi- 
cine, apparently  served  the  houses  of  della  Scala  in 
Verona  and  Visconti  in  Milan  for  a  while,  and  by 
1312  was  in  Paris  with  a  master's  degree  and  priest's 
orders.     Here  he  fell  in  with  William  of  Occam  and 
John  of  Jandun,  and  all  three  took  an  active  share 
in  the  controversy  which  raged  so  fiercely  under 
John  XXII.,  especially  after  1322,  in  the  Franciscan 
order  with  reference  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  taking  the  side  of  the  strict  Observant- 
ists  against  the  pope.     Though  Marsilius  escaped 
the  imprisonment  that  befell  Occam  and  others,  he 
was  undoubtedly  in  some  danger,  and  looked  to  the 
emperor,  Louis  IV.  the  Bavarian,  for  protection. 
Louis  was  at  that  time  in  conflict  with  the  pope, 
and  welcomed  Marsilius  and  John  of  Jandun  to  his 
side.    They  were  soon  busy  with  the  preparation  of 
the  great  work  which  was  to  make  the  name  of 
Marsilius  remembered,  the  Defensor  pads,  and  in 
two  months  had  it  ready  to  take  to  Germany  to  the 
emperor.    This  was  between  1324  and  1326,  so  that 
the  date  of  a  Vienna  manuscript  (June  24,  1324) 
may  be  the  exact  one.     Louis  took  them  into  his 
suite,  declaring  later  that  he  had  welcomed  them 
simply  as  accomplished  scholars  who  might  be  use- 
ful to  him,  without  committing  himself  to  their 
theological  subtleties.    The  influence  of  Marsilius 
was  probably  important  in  determining  Louis  to 
march  towaixi  Rome  and  to  set  up  the  Franciscan 
Peter  of  Corbara  as  antipope  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  V.     Marsilius  himself  was  named  papal 
vicar  of  Rome,  and  is  reported  also  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Milan.    The  failure  of  the 
imperial  expedition  ended  the  preponderant  influ- 
ence of  Marsilius.    Louis  humbled  himself  to  ask 
for  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  whom  he  had  de- 
posed, and  promised  that  Marsilius  also  should  sub- 
mit or  forfeit  the  imperial  protection.     Fortunately 
for  Marsilius,  neither  John  nor  his  successors,  Bene- 
dict XII.  and  Clement  VI.,  accepted  Louis'  offer. 

In  his  oration  of  Apr.  10,  1343,  the  pope  declared 
that  he  had  never  read  a  more  shockingly  heretical 
book  than  the  Defensor  pads,  while  Flacius,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  Catalogus  testium,  says  that  among 
the  older  (i.e.,  pre-Reformation)  works  there  is  no 
more  sound,  scholarly,  bold  and  pious  book  against 
the  papal  power.  The  work  as  a  whole  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  first  book  developing,  on 
an  Aristotelian  basis,  the  political  theory,  and  the 
second  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
the  relations  of  which  to  the  State  are  finally  dis- 
cussed. For  his  age,  Marsilius  is  strikingly  bold 
and  sharp>-sighted,  far  surpassing  his  forerunners 
Dante,  Johannes  Parisius,  etc.  In  abstract  politics 
he  lays  down  the  aphorism  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  is  the  source  of 
all  power.  In  spiritual  things  he  affirms  the  valid- 
ity of  the  New  Testament  as  law,  but  says  that  it 
is  to  be  enforced  only  by  internal  means,  not  by 
temporal  punishment.  Speaking  of  dignities  in  the 
Church,  he  deduces  from  the  New  Testament  and 
Jerome  the  assertion  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  originally  the  same,  and  derives  the  later  epis- 
copal power  from  human  convention,  denying  also 
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that  one  bishop  surpasses  another  by  any  divine 
right.  He  vehemently  combats  the  claim  of  the 
hierarchy  to  withdraw  all  its  property  and  its  fol- 
lowers from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  asserts  the 
right  of  the  "  human  legislator  "  to  use  wholly  or 
in  part  such  temporal  possessions  as  are  over  what 
the  Church  needs  for  divine  worship,  the  support  of 
the  cleiigy,  and  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  He 
looks  for  reformation  of  the  ills  of  the  time  from 
councils  and  synods  consisting  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  faithful  ]a3rmen,  and  called  by  the  secular 
authority.  These  remarkable  conclusions,  though 
proceeding  rather  from  Aristotelian  reasoning  than, 
as  in  Luther's  case,  from  pious  instinct,  are  impor- 
tant features  pf  the  preparation  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. (F.  Sander.) 

Biblzoorapht:  Apparently  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Defen- 
sor was  Basel.  1522.  Subsequent  editions  were  Frankfort, 
1592, 1092;  Heidelberg,  1599,  1612;  and  also  in  M.  Goldast. 
MonaT<iiia^  ii.  154-312,  I'rankfort,  1614.  An  Eng.  transL 
is  by  Wyllyam  Marshall.  London,  1553.  Consult:  P.  E. 
Meyer.  Etude  sur  MartiUdePadoue,  Paris.  1870;  G.  Lechler, 
Johann  von  Widif  und  die  VorgeachidUe  der  Reformation, 
Leipsio,  1873;  S.  Riesler.  Die  litterariechen  Wideraaiiier 
der  Pap§U,  ib.  1874;  C.  M  Oiler,  Der  Kampf  Ludunga  dea 
Baiem  mU  der  rdmiachen  Kurie,  2  vols.,  TQbingen,  1879- 
1880;  B.  Labanca.  MaraUio  da  Padava,  Padua.  1882; 
Vatikaniache  Akten  gur  deutachen  Geachichte  in  der  Zeit 
Kaiaer  Lvdxoig  dea  Bayem^  Innsbruck,  1891;  Pastor, 
Popea,  i.  7&-81.  86,  159,  178;  Neander.  Chriatian  Chinrch, 
Y.  25-35.  38.  93.  147,  consult  index  for  other  references; 
KL,  viii.  908-911. 

MARTENE,  mOr^'t^n',  EDMOND:  French  Bene- 
dictine scholar;  b.  at  Saint  Jean  de  L6ne  (17  m.  s.e. 
of  Dijon)  Dec.  22,  1664;  d.  in  Paris  June  20,  1739. 
He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  Sept.  8,  1672,  and 
was  influenced  by  the  work  of  Johannes  Trithemius 
on  the  Benedictine  rule  to  write  on  the  subject  him- 
self. The  superiors  of  his  abbey,  St.  Remi  at  Reims, 
sent  him  to  Saint  Germain  des  Pr^  at  Paris,  the 
headquarters  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Saint-Maur,  to  assist  in  editing  the  Fathers. 
There  he  studied  under  D'Achery  and  Mabillon,  and 
published  his  first  book,  a  commentary  on  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict  (1690).  Almost  simultaneously  ap- 
peared his  De  antiquis  monachorum  ritibua  (2  vols., 
Lyons,  1690),  a  mine  of  information  on  monastic 
antiquities.  Next  he  spent  some  time  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Marmoutier,  where  he  was  influenced  nn 
an  ascetic  direction  by  Claude  Martin,  whose  life  he 
wrote  (Paris,  1697).  Not  long  after  he  was  sent  to 
the  house  of  Saint-Ouen  at  Rouen  to  help  Dom  de 
Sainte-Marthe  in  his  edition  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
He  now  published  his  De  antiquis  ecclesice  ritHnis 
(3  vols.,  Rouen,  1700-02),  an  expansion  of  his  ear- 
lier work;  the  cognate  Tradahis  de  antiqua  ecdeaicB 
disciplina  in  cdebrandis  officiis  (Lyons,  1706);  and 
a  completion  of  D'Achery's  SpicHegium  (Rouen, 
1700).  In  1708  he  was  chosen  as  a  collaborator  on 
the  Gallia  Christiana^  and  spent  six  years  in  docu- 
mentary research  throughout  France.  The  result 
of  his  investigations  appeared  in  the  Thesaurus 
novus  anecdotorum  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1717),  as  well  as 
in  the  celebrated  Voyage  liiUraxre  de  deux  religieux 
h&rUdictins  (ib.  1717).  A  further  achievement  of 
Martdne  and  his  fellow-worker  Durand  was  the 
VeUrum  scripUjTum  et  monumentorum  .  .  .  ampli&- 
sima  coUedio  (9  vob.,  Paris,  1724-33).    His  last 
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published  work  was  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Annates 
in  1739;  his  Hiatoire  de  la  cangrigation  de  SainJtr 
Maur  remained  in  manuscript  until  1747.  By  his 
death  the  order  lost  one  of  its  most  learned  mem- 
bers and  at  the  same  time  a  saintly,  humble,  and 
amiable  man.  (Franz  GOrres.) 

Bxblioobapht:  D.  Taasin,  Hiat,  litUraire  de  la  eongr&gaiion 
de  S.  Maur,  pp.  642-671,  Bniasels,  1770;  C.  G.  Jdcher. 
Gdehrtenlexikon,  ill  218-219,  Leipsic.  1761.  iv.  810-814, 
BremeQ,  1813;  C.  de  Lama,  Bibliothique  dee  6erivaine  de 
.  .  .  8.  Maur,  pp.  146-147,  Paris,  1882;  K.  Sohorn. 
Biflia  eacra,  ii.  80-82.  148  sqq..  340.  Bonn,  1888;  KL,  viU. 
911-913;   Lichtenberger,  ESR,  viii  742-743. 

HARTENSEN,  HAlfS  LASSEN. 

Life  (i  1). 

Theological  Development  (f  2). 
Character  of  Hia  Theology  (f  3). 
Mystic  and  Theosophic  Elements  (f  4). 
Polemic  and  Other  Activities  (f  6). 

Hans  Lassen  Martensen,  a  Danish  bishop  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Flensburg  (41  m.  n.w.  of 
Kiel,  Germany)  Aug.  19,  1808;  d.  at  Copenhagen 
Feb.  3,  1884.  He  was  educated  in  Ck)penhagen, 
both  in  school  and  at  the  university, 
z.  Life,  from  which  he  took  his  degree  in  the- 
ology in  1832.  From  1834  to  1836  he 
made  further  studies  in  Germany  and  Paris.  Re- 
turning to  Copenhagen,  he  became  a  licentiate  and 
privat-docent  in  theology  in  1837,  and  was  appointed 
reader  in  1838  and  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  1840,  and  in  1845  became  also  court  preacher. 
On  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Zealand,  J.  P.  Mynster 
(q.v.),  in  1854,  Martensen  was  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ment as  his  successor,  and  in  this,  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  office  of  the  country,  he  displayed 
great  zeal  both  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  hia  office  and  for  the  defense  of  the 
faith  by  his  pen.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
conscious  of  failing  strength,  he  resigned,  and  died 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

As  a  theologian,  he  adhered  without  wavering  to 
the  philosophy  which  sees  the  spiritual  explanation 
of  all  things  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  finds  the  person  of  Christ  the  oen- 
2.  Theologi-  terpoint  of  the  universe  and  of  all  its 
cal  Develop-  thoughts.  Under  the  influence  of  Sib- 
ment  bem's  teaching  at  Copenhagen,  he  early 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Christian- 
ity was  to  be  accepted  because  its  truth  appeals  to 
the  reason  as  the  one  source  of  a  comprehensive 
philosophy  of  life.  He  sought  the  unity  of  faith 
and  knowledge,  and  could  not  be  content  with  any 
scheme  which  did  not  offer  this.  But  he  was  even 
more  strongly  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel.  Schleiermacher  he  met 
personally  in  1833,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  his  mystical  depth  and  the  structiuul  complete- 
ness of  his  dogmatics;  but  he  could  not  hold  with 
his  subjective  attitude,  in  contradistinction  from 
which  he  found  himself  powerfully  attracted  by  the 
objective,  all-embracing  system  of  Hegel.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  the  lack  of  system  and  of 
the  recognition  of  religion  as  a  higher  sphere  than 
mere  philosophy.  These  deficiencies  he  found  sup- 
plied in  the  teaching  of  Franz  Baader  (q.v.)  at 
Munich,  who  strongly  emphasized  the  principle  that 
philosophy  must  be  religious,  and  that  only  one 


who  has  a  personal  sense  of  religion  can  philoso- 
phize about  it. 

His  dissertation  of  1837,  De  autanomta  conscienHm 
8Ui  humancB,  in  theologiam  dogmaticam  nostri  tern- 
pons  inJbroductaj  lays  down  a  definite  series  of  prop- 
ositions, to  which  he  always  adhered. 

3.  Char-    Philosophy  is  not  outside  of  or  above 
acter  of  His  religion,  but  speculation  needs  religion 

Theology,  (revelation)  as  its  principle;  in  matters 
of  conscience  (the  kernel  of  religion) 
man  is  conscious  of  himself  not  primarily  as  one 
who  knows  God  but  as  one  who  is  known  of  God. 
Human  knowledge  must  remain  in  this  dependence 
established  by  the  conscience,  and  recognize  that 
human  powers  will  not  avail  to  find  the  truth.  Man 
can  not  place  himself  in  the  theocentric  standpoint, 
for  that  would  involve  the  denial  of  his  qualities  of 
a  creature  and  a  sinner.  Regeneration  and  faith  in 
revelation  are  prerequisites  for  a  right  insight  into 
things  both  divine  and  human;  faith  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  divine  idea  into  the  soul. 
Thus  he  rejected  the  autonomous  standpoint  of 
Kant  and  Schleiermacher  on  one  side  and  of  Hegel 
on  the  other.  His  system  is  more  fully  developed  in 
his  Christdige  Dogmatik  (Copenhagen,  1849),  which 
Landerer  calls  "  unquestionably  the  best  recon- 
struction of  ecclesiastical  dogmatics  from  the  stand- 
point of  nineteenth-century  knowledge."  The 
peculiarity  of  his  speculative  position  lies  in  his  de- 
termined adherence  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and 
the  Church.  Scripture  is  to  him  at  once  the  critical 
and  the  oi^anic  norm.  His  aim  was  not  to  discover 
or  establish  new  doctrines,  but  to  put  new  life  into 
the  old. 

To  the  speculative  element  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  theology  the  mystic  and  theo- 
sophic were  added  in  increasing  measure  as  time 
went  on.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
4.  Mystical  diligent  student  of  Eckart,  on  whom 
and  Theo-  he  wrote  in  1840;  but  his  studies  along 
sophic  these  lines  bore  their  ripest  and  best 
Elements,  fruit  in  his  Christelige  Ethik  (3  vols., 
1871-78),  throughout  which  he  as- 
sumes an  intimate  acquaintance  with  mystical  ex- 
periences in  relations  with  God.  The  theosophic 
element  appears  later  and  more  gradually.  It  is 
found  in  his  Dogmatik^  not  so  much  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  being  of  God  as  in  the  passages  which 
deal  with  the  participation  of  nature  and  the  uni- 
verse in  the  renovation  and  perfecting  of  the  Spirit. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  whose  coming  has 
not  only  a  spiritual  and  a  moral  significance,  but 
also  a  deep  cosmological  one;  miracles  are  an  in- 
choate, if  not  a  continuing  transfiguration  of  nature; 
the  sacraments  are  mysteries  of  nature,  especially 
the  Lord's  Supper  considered  as  nourishment  for  the 
future  spiritual  body.  A  still  closer  approxima- 
tion to  theosophical  views  is  seen  in  the  contro- 
versial treatise  Vom  Glavhen  und  Wiasen  (1867), 
partly  no  doubt  owing  to  Schelling's  later  philoso- 
phy which  had  in  the  mean  time  been  published. 
His  conception  of  the  Deity  reached  its  greatest  ful- 
ness in  his  work  on  Jakob  Bohme  (1881).  This 
work  closes  his  strictly  theological  production,  which 
forms  an  unusually  harmonious  whole,  allowing  his 
genius  full  development  on  all  its  sides.    His  works 
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found  wide-spread  approval  wherever  Protestant 
theology  was  studied,  and  even  beyond  those  limits. 
Outside  of  this  connected  theological  production, 
he  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  many  questions  of 
his  day.  Thus  he  opposed  the  Baptists  in  Den 
christdige  Daab  (1843),  where  he  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples more  fully  developed  later  in  his 
5.  Polemic  Dogmatik.  His  conception  of  the  rela- 
and  Other  tion  between  faith  and  knowledge  was 
Activities,  strongly  opposed  by  S.  A.  Kierkegaard 
(q.v.),  who  between  1843  and  1851 
published  a  long  series  of  writings,  tending  to  show 
that  Christianity  and  speculation  were  things  of 
different  orders,  and  to  reduce  Christianity  to  the 
absurd  and  paradoxical  which  must  be  believed  in 
spite  of  reason.  With  the  appearance  of  Marten- 
sen's  Dogmatikf  some  of  Kierkegaard's  followers 
opened  a  campaign  against  his  views,  under  the 
leadership  of  R.  Nielsen;  but  to  these  attacks,  last- 
ing for  a  generation,  Martensen  seldom  replied. 
When  a  young  candidate  for  ordination  set  forth 
the  view  that  the  operation  of  the  sacraments  de- 
pended on  the  faith  of  the  minister,  and  Grundtvig 
defended  him,  he  published  two  small  works  (1856, 
1857)  against  this  position,  and  in  1863  subjected 
the  peculiarities  of  this  view  to  a  thorough  criticism 
in  his  Til  Forsvar  mod  den  aaakaldte  Grundtvigian- 
isme  (1863).  He  broke  a  lance  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  KatholicUme  og  Proieetantisme  (1874), 
and  published  two  treatises  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions affecting  the  Danish  national  church.  In  his 
episcopal  duties  he  devoted  himself  principally  to 
preaching  and  visitation.  Of  his  sermons  eight 
volumes  were  published,  besides  three  more  of  or- 
dination addresses,  and  a  number  of  occasional  dis- 
courses. As  bishop  of  Zealand  he  was  the  principal 
adviser  of  the  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
In  1849  the  king  divided  his  power  in  these  matters 
with  the  national  assembly,  and  a  minister  of  pub- 
lic worship  was  chai^ged  with  its  administration, 
although  he  might  be  a  man  of  no  churchly  afl&lia- 
tions.  In  the  discussions  which  followed.  Marten- 
sen  decidedly  opposed  the  abstract  individualism 
which  would  leave  every  man  free  to  follow  his  own 
conscience,  but  was  not  prepared  to  support  alto- 
gether the  proposal  for  a  synodal  form  of  govern- 
ment, preferring  rather  to  follow  traditional  Lu- 
theran lines  of  consistorial  organization,  which  in 
Denmark  amounted  to  placing  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  bishops.  At  first  his  ideas  met  with  little 
success;  but  just  before  his  death  a  step  in  that 
direction  was  taken  by  the  organization  of  an 
episcopal  council,  which  was  to  be  later  expanded 
into  a  synod  —  although  this  was  abolished  in 
1901,  and  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  any  other 
system.  (P.  Maosen.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  Martensen's  works  were  widely  circxilated 
through  translations  in  German,  English  and  other  lan- 
guages. In  English  appeared  his  ChrUtian  Doomaties, 
Edinburgh,  1865;  Christian  Ethica,  3  vols.,  ib.  1873-82; 
Jacob  Bdhme,  London,  1885.  On  his  life  the  principal 
authorities  are  his  autobiography,  Copenhagen,  1882-83, 
Germ,  transl.,  3  parts.  Carlsruhe.  1883-84,  and  Brief- 
v>ech9el  twi$chen  H.  L.  Marteraen  und  I.  A.  Dcmtr^  2  vols., 
Beriin,  1888.  Consult  further:  V.  Nannestad.  H,  L. 
Martenaen,  Copenhagen,  1807;  London  Quarterly  Rmfitw, 
Izii  (1883).  74  sqq.;  Athentrum,  1884.  i.  214  sqq.;  Briiidi 
and  Foreign  Evangelical  Rcvieto,  xxzv  (1886),  272  sqq.; 
^sfJbodttl  Quarterly,  zlvi  (1886),  701  sqq. 


MARTI,  KARL:  Swiss  Reformed;  b.  at  Buben- 
dorf  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Basel)  Apr.  25,  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Basel,  Gottingen,  and 
Leipsic  from  1873  to  1878,  after  which  he  held  Re- 
formed pastorates  successively  at  Buus  (1878-^5) 
and  Muttenz  (1885-95),  both  in  Baselland.  From 
1881  to  1894  he  was  also  privat-docent  for  theology 
at  the  University  of  Basel,  where  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  in  the  latter  year.  In  1895  he 
left  the  ministry  and  accepted  his  present  position 
of  full  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Bern,  where  he  has  also  been  professor  of  Semitic 
philology  since  1901.  He  has  written:  Der  Prophet 
Jeremia  von  Anatot  (Basel,  1889);  Der  Prophet 
Sacharja,  der  ZeUgenoase  SerubbabeU  (Freibui^, 
1892);  Der  EinjiusB  der  Ergebnieae  der  neueren  aU- 
testamentlichen  Forachungen  axif  Reltgunugeachichte 
und  Glaubenalehre  (Brunswick,  1894);  Kurzgefiuete 
OrammaHk  der  btbliech-aramdiechen  Sprache  (Ber- 
lin, 1896);  and  Die  Religion  dee  AUen  Testamenia 
unler  den  Religionen  dea  vorderen  Orierda  (Tiibingen, 
1906;  Eng.  transl..  The  Religion  of  the  Old  Teata- 
menlf  London,  1907).  He  likewise  edited  the  second 
edition  of  August  Kayser's  Theologie  dea  AUen  Tea- 
tamenla  (Strasburg,  1894;  the  tUrd,  fourth,  and 
fifth  editions,  1897-1907,  bearing  the  title  Geachichte 
der  iaraelitiachen  Religion),  and  Kurxer  Hand-Com^ 
mentor  turn  AUen  Testamentf  in  collaboration  with 
I.  Benxiger,  A.  Bertholet,  K.  Budde,  B.  Duhm,  H. 
Holzinger,  and  G.  Wildeboer  (20  vols.,  Tubingen, 
1897-1904),  to  which  Marti  himself  contributed  the 
volumes  on  Isaiah  (1900),  Daniel  (1901),  and  the 
Minor  Prophets  (1904).  He  is  also  the  editor  of 
ZeUachrift  jfUr  die  aUteatamentliche  Wiaaenachaft, 

MARTIAHAY,  mar"tl"a''n6',  JEAH:  French 
Benedictine  of  St.  Maur;  b.  at  St.  Sever-(7ap  (75 
m.  s.  of  Bordeaux)  Deo.  30,  1647;  d.  in  Paris  June 
16,  1717.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in 
1668  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  In  opposition  to  Paul  Pezron,  he  de- 
fended the  traditional  Biblical  chronology  in  his 
Difenae  du  texte  h^breu  et  de  la  chronologie  de  la 
vulgate  (Paris,  1689;  supplement,  1693);  while  in 
his  Divi  Hieronymi  prodromua  (Paris,  1690)  he 
roused  hopes  of  a  new  edition  of  Jerome  which  were 
not  fulfilled  in  the  edition  itself  (5  vols.,  1693-1706; 
the  first  volume  in  collaboration  with  A.  Pouget). 
His  work  was  sharply  criticized  by  R.  Simon  in  his 
Lettrea  criiiquea  (Basel,  1699)  and  by  J.  Clericus  in 
his  Quceationea  Hieronymiana  (Amsterdam,  1700), 
as  well  as  by  D.  Vallarsi  in  his  edition  of  Jerome 
(Verona,  1734-42).  Martianay  also  wrote  a  Vie  de 
St.  Jtr&me  (Paris,  1706),  which,  unfortunately, 
abounds  in  chronological  errors.  He  likewise  wrote 
on  the  Itala,  not  only  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Jerome,  but  also  in  the  introduction  to  his  Y\dr 
gala  anHqita  loHna  et  itala  veraio  evangelii  aecundum 
MatthcBum  (Paris,  1695)  and  in  his  Remarquea  aw 
la  veraion  ilalique  de  V&vangHe  de  St.  Matthieu  (1695). 
His  hermeneutic  principles,  based  on  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  are  developed  in  his  Traiti  mithodigue 
ou  mani^  d'expliquer  Vicriiure  par  le  aeeoura 
de  trcia  ayntaxea,  la  propre,  la  figurie  et  Vharmon- 
ique  (Paris,  1704),  in  whidi  he  subordinated  the 
metaphoricM   inteipretatipn  tp  tl)e  literal^   aiu) 
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urged  a  rigid  observance  both  of  context  and  of 
83mtax.  (G.  Laubmann.) 

BnuooBAFBT:  D.  Taaain,  Hwt  litUmin  de  la  congrigation 
de  Saint-Maur,  pp.  382-397.  firuasels.  1770;  J.  B.  Vanel. 
Let  BhtMietine  de  SmrU-Maur  1690-1799,  pp.  112-115. 
Paris.  1896;  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  viii  743-744;  KL,  viii. 
914-916. 

MARHGNT,  mar"tl"nyi',  JOSEPH  ALEX- 
ANDRE: French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Sauvemy 
(8  m.  n.  of  Geneva)  Apr.  22,  1808;  d.  at  B4g^le- 
ChAtel  (60  m.  w.  of  Geneva)  Aug.  18,  1880.  Or- 
dained priest  in  1832,  he  served  at  a  village  near 
Belley,  and  was  then  archpriest  of  BAg^le-ChAtel 
from  1849  to  1880,  also  titular  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Belley.  He  was  noted  for  his  archeological 
researches,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  his 
greatest  work,  the  Dictwnnaire  dea  antiquitiea  chre- 
Hennea  (Paris,  1865;  2d  ed.,  1877),  now  undeigoing 
reconstruction  as  Dictionnaire  d*arch^clogie  chritienne 
el  Itturgie  (ed.  F.  Cabrol,  1903  sqq.). 

MARTHA:    The  name  of  five  popes. 

Martin  L:  Pope  649-653.  He  came  originally 
from  Tubertinum  (Todi)  in  Umbria.  Before  as- 
cending the  papal  throne  as  successor  to  The- 
odore I.,  in  July,  649,  he  was  apocrisiary,  or 
papal  envoy,  in  Constantinople.  His  ordination 
was  solemnized  without  the  approval  of  Emperor 
Constans  II.  Further,  in  Oct.,  649,  at  the  Lateran 
Synod,  Martin  condemned  the  Monothelite  doc- 
trine, together  with  the  imperial  edict  (Typos)  for- 
bidding further  controversy  on  the  subject  (see 
Monotheuteb).  The  emperor  now  ordered  Olym- 
pius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  proceed  to  Rome  and 
seize  the  pope;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  Olym- 
pius  failed  to  execute  this  commission.  Probably 
he  hoped  for  support  from  the  pope  in  connection 
with  his  treasonable  designs  of  founding  an  Italian 
kingdom  independent  of  Byzantium.  On  the  death 
of  Olympius,  the  Exarch  Kalliopa  proceeded  with 
greater  energy.  In  the  night  of  June  17-18,  653, 
he  caused  the  pope  to  be  seized  in  the  Church  of  the 
Lateran,  and  carried  captive  to  Constantinople. 
According  to  the  usual  acceptation,  he  was  first  de- 
tained a  year  or  so  on  the  Island  of  Naxos,  and 
reached  Constantinople  not  before  Sept.  17,  654. 
But  possibly  (cf.  E.  Michael  in  ZKT,  xvi.  1892,  pp. 
375-380)  he  reached  there  in  the  autumn  of  653. 
In  the  face  of  a  brutal  arraignment  Martin  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  firmness  of  character.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  escaped  the  penalty  of  quartering, 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Patriarch  Paul  of  Constantinople.  On 
Mar.  26,  655  (or  654),  Martin  was  conveyed  to 
Cherson  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  died  on  Sept.  16 
of  the  same  year.  The  Greek  Church  venerates 
him  as  confessor  on  Apr.  11,  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  martyr  on  Nov.  12.  G.  KrOqer. 

Bxblzoqrapht:  The  letters  are  collected  in  Mansi,  Concilia, 
X.  786-863,  1170-88.  and  in  MPL,  Ixxxvii.  119-204,  cf. 
Jaff^,  Regeeta,  i.  230-234.  The  CommemoraHo  eorum  qucb 
•  .  .  acta  aunt  ,  ,  ,  in  ,  ,  ,  Martinum  papam,  is  also  in 
Mansi.  x.  863-864.  Consult:  lAber  ponHfioalit,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  i.  336-340,  Paris.  1886.  ed.  T.  Mommsen.  in 
MOH,  GeeL  ponL  Rom.,  i  (1898),  181-184;  J.  Langen. 
OMchiahU  der  r&miachen  Kirche,  vol.  t.  Bonn,  1886;  F. 
OregoTDvius.  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  ii.  144-140.  London. 
1894;    Mann,  Popee,   i.   386-105;     Hefele,   Cwcilienge- 


eckiehte,  ia  212-239,  Eng.  transL,  v.  97  sqQ.;  Bower, 
Popea,  L  446-460;  MUman.  LaHn  ChrieHamtif,  vL  276- 
280;   Platina,  Popee,  I  163-166;  DCB,  iil  848-«67. 

Martin  XL    See  Marinus  I. 

Martin  IIL    See  Marinus  II. 

Martin  IV.:    Pope  1281-1285.    Simon  de  Brion, 
of  a  family  in  Touraine,  had  already  held  ecclesias- 
tical positions  at  Rouen,  later  at  Tours,  when  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  France  by  Louis  DC 
in  1260  and  created  a  cardinal  by  Urban  IV.  in 
1261.    As  papal  legate  in  France  he  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  Charles  of  Anjou  concerning  the 
assumption  of  the  Sicilian  crown;   and  it  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  Charles  that  the  conclave  at 
Viterbo,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  III.,  unani- 
mously elected  Cardinal  Simon  pope  on  Feb.  22, 
1281.    In  honor  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  Simon 
adopted  the  name  of  Martin.    His  pontificate  was 
entirely  subservient  to  the  policy  of  France.    After 
his  coronation  at  Orvieto  Mar.  22,  1281  (for  the 
Romans  would  not  receive  him  within  their  walls), 
Martin  bestowed  on  Charles  of  Anjou  the  office  of 
a  Roman  senator,  and  sought  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  Sicilian  king's  assistance,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Romagna.    The  complete  dependence 
of  Martin  IV.  on  Charles  of  Anjou  became  evident 
when  the  pope,  in  deference  to  the  king's  desires 
and  aims  toward  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  ful- 
minated exconmiunication  against  Emperor  Michael 
Palffiologus.    In  the  strife  that  broke  out  between 
the  Greek  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  pope 
supported  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  a  six  years' 
loan  of  the  Church  tithes  accruing  from  Saidinia. 
But  scarcely  had  he  taken  this  step  when  Charles 
of  Anjou 's  dominion  over  Sicily  was  terminated  by 
the  Sicilian  vespers,  Mar.  31, 1282.    The  consequent 
insurrection   in   Rome   led   to   the   deposition   of 
Charles  of  Anjou  as  senator,  and  to  the  election 
of  a  tribune  of  the  republic;    and   Martin,    who 
sojourned  at  Orvieto,  was  obliged  to  make  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  these  decisions.      Martin  died 
Mar.  28, 1285.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoobapht:  Soiirces  are:  Lm  Regieiree  de  Martin  IV., 
in  BibliotMque  dea  icolee  franoaiaea  d'Athinea  et  de  Rome, 
2  aer..  vol.  xvi..  Paria.  1901  sqq.;  F.  F.  Bdhmer.  Regeata 
imperii,  vi  1.  ed.  O.  Redlich,  Innsbruck.  1808;  A.  Pott- 
hast,  Regeata  pcntificum  Romanorum,  pp.  1766-95,  Berlin, 
1874;  MitUUungen  aua  dem  vatikaniaehen  Ardiive,  vol. 
i,  ed.  F.  Kaltenbrunner.  vol.  ii..  ed.  O.  Redlich,  Vienna, 
1889-94;  Martini  Oppavienaia  chronicon  pontijlcum  el 
imperatorum,  coniinuatio  .  .  .  ,  ed.  L.  Weiland  in  MOH, 
Script.,  XX  (1868),  477  sqq.;  and  the  early  life  to  be  found 
in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  acriptorea,  iii.  1,  pp. 
608-610.  26  vols.,  Milan,  1723-61.  Consult:  F.  Gre* 
Korovius,  Hiat.  of  (he  City  of  Rome,  v.  492-601.  London, 
1897;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hiat.  of  the  InguiaUion,  I  89.  626.  ii. 
121.  248,  iil  190. 196,  New  York.  1906;  Hefele.  ConcUienge- 
aehithte,  vi.  209  sqq.;  Bower.  Popea,  iil  29-34;  Milman. 
LaUn  ChriHianUy,  vi.  143-171;  Platina.  Popea,  U.  Ill- 
1 14.  A  full  list  of  scattered  references  is  given  in  Hauck- 
Heriog.  RE,  xil  381. 

Martin  V.:  Pope  1417-31.  Oddo  Colonna 
was  bom  probably  at  Genazzano  (26  m.  e.  of  Rome) 
in  1368.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Perugia  and  became  prothonotary  under  Urban  VI. 
In  1405  Innocent  VII.  made  him  cardinal  deacon 
of  St.  George  in  Velabro.  Under  Gregory  XIII.  he 
left  his  Roman  obedience,  took  part  in  the  Council 
of  Pisa  and  became  an  adherent  of  John  XXIII. 
On  Nov,  11, 1417,  at  the  Coimdl  of  Constance  (q.v.), 
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he  was  unanimously  elected  pope,  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  John  XXIII.,  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  restored 
after  the  forty  years'  schism  (see  Schism).  Mar- 
tin was  filled  with  the  idea  of  a  papal  autocracy, 
a  regeneration  of  ancient  Roman  imperialism  con- 
sistently applied  to  the  papacy.  There  was  no 
means  of  harmonizing  that  autocratic  ideal  with  the 
ideas  of  the  reformers  of  the  council;  but  Martin 
had  the  prudence  to  avoid  an  open  conflict.  He 
never  confessed  his  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council,  and  thwarted  the  plan  of  a  uniform  reform 
of  the  Church  by  the  innovation  of  national  con- 
cordats. He  left  Constance  May  16,  1418,  but  was 
not  able  to  enter  Rome  till  Sept.  28,  1420.  He 
found  the  States  of  the  Church  in  the  most  desolate 
condition,  but  owing  to  his  energy  and  tenacity 
they  were  soon  restored  in  their  former  extent.  In 
conformity  with  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance that  a  new  council  be  called  within  five  years, 
he  called  a  council  at  Pavia  in  1423,  which  was  im- 
mediately transposed  to  Siena.  Here,  as  at  Con- 
stance, antipapal  tendency  began  to  spread,  and 
Martin  found  it  advisable  to  dissolve  the  assembly, 
using  the  small  attendance  and  the  dissension  of 
the  powers  as  a  pretext.  He  intended  to  satisfy 
the  reformers  by  a  bull  issued  on  May  16,  1425,  but 
the  demand  for  a  general  council  became  more 
urgent.  The  future  council  was  to  be  held  at  Basel; 
but  Martin  showed  no  indulgence,  being  a  decided 
opponent  of  conciliarism.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Rome  Feb.  20,  1431.  (B.  Bess.) 

Btblioqrapht:  The  early  sources  for  a  life  are  collected  in 
L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  acriptoreB^  iii.  2,  pp. 
857-868,  1121-22,  26  vols.,  Milan.  1723-61.  Martin's 
bulls  are  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  vol.  xxviii.  Consult  A.  von 
Reumont.  GeachichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  1162  sqq.,  iii.  66 
sqq.,  Berlin.  1868-70;  B.  Jungmann,  DiMertationeM  ae- 
lectcB,  vol.  vi.,  Regensburg.  1886;  Funk,  in  TQ,  Ixx  (1888), 
451-465;  F.  Bemet,  in  £eime  dea  questiona  historiguea, 
li  (1892).  373^23;  H.  C.  Lea,  HUl.  of  the  InquinHon  of 
the  Middle  Agee,  passim,  vols,  i.-iii.,  New  York,  1906; 
Pastor,  Papee,  i.  208-282;  Creighton,  Papacy,  ii.  100-163; 
Bower.  Popee,  iii.  201-218;  Milman.  Latin  Chriatianiiy, 
vii.  613-535;  Platina,  Popee,  ii.  200-213;  and  much  of 
the  literature  under  CouencAScm,  Council  op.  A  list  of 
scattered  notices  may  be  consulted  in  Hauck-Hersog, 
RE,  xii.  382-383. 

MARIHV  OF  BRAGA:  Spanish  bishop  of  the 
sixth  century;  b.  in  Pannonia  about  510;  d.  about 
580.  Knowledge  of  his  life  is  based  on  a  few  scat- 
tered notices  in  his  own  works  and  in  those  of  his 
contemporaries  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  with  a  little  help  from  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville. He  became  a  monk,  acquired,  for  his  time, 
great  learning,  especially  in  Greek,  and  visited  the 
East,  including  the  Holy  Land.  Falling  in  with 
some  Spanish  pilgrims,  he  was  determined  by  them 
to  go  to  Galicia  and  devote  himself  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  partly  Arian,  partly  half-pagan  popula- 
tion. He  arrived  in  Spain  about  550  and  was  soon 
made  a  bishop,  according  to  Gregory,  although  he 
may  have  spent  some  time  in  founding  monasteries, 
especially  that  of  Dumio,  over  which  he  presided  as 
abbot  and  later  as  bishop.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Braga  in  May,  561. 
Later  he  became  archbishop  of  Braga  or  Bracara, 
and  presided  as  such  over  the  second  (incorrectly 
called  third)  synod  there  in  572.    As  a  miasionaryi 


an  ecclesiastical  oi^anizer,  and  an  intermediary  of 
Christian  culture  between  East  and  West,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  influential  men  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  The  position 
which  he  held  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  work 
done  by  him  in  the  two  synods  of  Bracara,  but  by 
the  frequent  requests  of  King  Miro  for  his  counsel 
and  by  the  visits  of  Spanish  and  foreign  bishops 
for  the  same  end. 

Martin's  most  important  work  is  his  CoUectio  an- 
entalium  canonum  aive  CapUula  Martini  (Mansi, 
Concilia f  ix.  845  sqq.),  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
Eastern  (and  a  few  Western)  canons,  with  a  view 
to  giving  a  more  correct  and  intelligible  version  of 
the  Greek  canons,  as  a  guide  to  the  legislation  of 
his  own  day  and  country.  The  Epistola  ad  Boni- 
fcUium  de  trina  meraione  (CoUectio  maxima  conciJIr 
iorum  HispaniaSf  ii.  506,  Rome,  1693)  answers  the 
question  of  a  Spanish  bishop  whether  baptism  was 
administered  in  his  province  with  not  only  a  three- 
fold inmiersion  but  a  threefold  repetition  of  the 
formula,  which  would  seem  to  carry  a  suspicion  of 
Arianism,  by  saying  that  the  formula  was  used 
only  once,  but  asserting  the  orthodoxy  of  the  three- 
fold inunersion.  The  small  treatise  De  pascha  (Gal- 
landi,  Bibliotheca  veterum  'patrum^  xii.  287  sqq.,  14 
vols.,  Venice,  1765-81)  defends  the  practise  of  mi^ 
king  Easter  a  movable  feast,  and  mentions  it  as  an 
old  custom  of  the  Galilean  Church  to  celebrate  it 
on  Mar.  25,  the  traditional  date  of  the  actual  resur- 
rection. Ethical  treatises  extant  include  Formtda 
vita  honettcBf  De  differentiis  quatuor  virtutum  and 
De  ira  (all  in  Gallandi,  xii.  ut  sup.),  of  which  the 
first  two  enter  the  province  of  philosophic  morality, 
with  Seneca  for  their  model;  in  fact,  they  have  been 
more  than  once  printed  as  works  of  Seneca.  The 
Formula  gives  a  picture  of  the  Christian  life,  adapted 
especially  for  the  laity,  on  the  moderate  lines  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues.  His  ascetic  works  include  a 
collection  of  SenterUice  pairum  ^gyptiorum  (MPL, 
Ixxiv.  381  sqq.),  translated  by  Martin  from  the 
Greek,  and  a  similar  compilation  from  the  old  mo- 
nastic traditions  of  the  Egyptian  desert.  Verba 
aeniorum  {MPL,  Ixxiii.  1025  sqq.).  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  a  sermon,  De  correctione  msHcorum 
(MPLf  Ixxii.  21-52;  first  complete  ed.  by  Caspar!, 
ut  inf.),  which  has  considerable  historical  interest. 
It  was  written  to  correct  the  tendency  of  the  rural 
population  to  pagan  superstitions.  The  gods  of 
the  hep.then,  he  says,  are  but  demons,  of  whom 
there  are  a  number  in  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  for- 
ests, venerated  by  ignorant  rustics,  who  also  em- 
ploy superstitious  practises  like  augury  and  magie. 
God  sent  his  Son  "  to  lead  them  back  from  the 
error  of  the  devil  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God; 
and  after  he  had  taught,  he  was  pleased  to  die  for 
the  human  race."  The  Christian  is  to  win  the  king- 
dom of  God  by  good  works;  otherwise  he  will  fall 
into  damnation  by  evil  works.  In  baptism  he  has 
renounced  the  devil  and  promised  faith  in  God, 
Superstition  is  the  abandonment  of  this  faith  and 
the  breach  of  this  compact.  No  sign  Is  permit- 
ted to  the  Christian  except  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
no  incantation  except  the  creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  No  one  should  doubt  the  mercy  of  God, 
but  do  penanoe;  and  true  penanoe  is  "  that  a  man 
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shall  do  no  more  the  evils  that  he  has  done,  but 
seek  remission  of  his  past  sins."  There  are  also 
interesting  remarks  on  baptism  and  its  ceremonies, 
and  on  the  observance  of  Sunday.  Gregory  men- 
tions veises  written  by  this  Martin  on  his  namesake 
of  Tours,  which  are  extant  in  the  three  short  poet- 
ical inscriptions  published  by  Sirmond,  Migne,  and 
others.  (R.  Sebbbrq). 

Bxbuoobapht:  C.  P.  Caflpari,  Martin  von  Bracanu  Sdiri/t 
De  correctione  ruaticorumt  Chriatiania,  1883;  ASB,  March, 
iii.  86-00;  P.  fi.  Gams,  KtreKenge^diiehte  von  Spanien, 
iL  471  sqq.,  Regensburg,  1874;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patroio" 
gie,  pp.  579  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1901;  Ceillier,  AuUun  sacri», 
3d.  350-362.  406,  885-886,  891-892;   DCB,  iii  845-848. 

MARTnV  OF  TOURS,  SAINT:  Bishop  of  Tours ; 
b.  at  Sabaria  (perhaps  the  modem  Sdrv^  in  Hun- 
gary, 80  m.  s.  of  Vienna)  in  316  or  317;  d.  at  Candes 
in  Gaul  Nov.  11  of  one  of  the  years  397-401.  He 
came  of  a  Roman  family  of  pagan  faith,  and  was 
educated  at  Pavia;  he  early  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  was  a  catechumen  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  was  baptized  at  eighteen.  From  his 
fifteenth  to  his  twentieth  year  he  served  as  a  sol- 
dier in  Gaul.  Within  a  few  years  after  leaving 
military  service,  Martin  went  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
and  was  made  an  exorcist.  Soon  after,  on  return- 
ing home,  he  suffered  scourging  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arians  on  account  of  his  orthodoxy  and  thus  gained 
the  title  of  confessor.  His  orthodoxy  resulted 
later  (356)  in  his  expulsion  from  Milan.  After 
living  as  a  hermit  for  a  time,  he  returned  to  Hilary 
in  Gaul,  and  about  370  gathered  a  company  of 
monks  near  Poitiers,  probably  the  first  monastic 
establishment  of  the  West.  In  371  or  372,  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Tours,  and  established  a  second 
convent  at  what  is  now  Marmoutier,  where  he  built 
a  church  and  gathered  eighty  monks  around  him. 
Martin  acquired  renown  as  a  miracle-worker,  and 
his  zealous  Evangelical  activity  met  great  success 
in  spreading  the  Christian  faith  into  the  surround- 
ing country. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  interview  about  384  with 
the  Emperor  Maximus,  Martin  interceded  unsuo- 
cessfully  in  behalf  of  the  followers  of  Priscillian 
(q.v.),  not  out  of  sympathy  with  them  but  because 
of  his  strong  sense  of  justice.  Martin  was  pro- 
fessedly a  man  of  practical  life  and  held  a  simple 
faith  resting  upon  trinitarian  symbolism,  the  wor- 
ship of  relics  and  the  revelations  of  good  and  evil 
spirits.  While  his  predilections  for  monastic  as- 
ceticism blinded  him  to  the  requirements  of  the 
commonly  accepted  rules  of  life,  he  at  the  same 
time  advocated  a  gospel  of  service,  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation  followed 
by  the  Oriental  hermits.  As  the  molder  of  the 
popular  faith  of  the  Frankish  people,  Martin  has 
become  their  patron  saint  and  has  made  Tours  a 
popular  goal  of  pilgrimage.  To  his  name  was  given 
a  prominent  place  in  the  saint  worship  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  it  entered  largely  into  the  epic  and  legend- 
ary lore  of  both  the  French  and  the  German  lan- 
guage. [The  most  famous  story  concerning  him  is 
that  while  yet  a  catechumen  and  a  young  soldier  he 
was  stationed  at  Amiens,  and  there  on  an  uncom- 
monly severe  day  of  midwinter  encountered  a  poor 
man  without  clothes.    Martin  himself  had  on  only 


his  single  military  doak  and  his  arms.    He  cut  his 

closik    in    two  with   his    sword    and    gave    half 

to    the    beggar.       In   recognition  of    this   deed 

Christ  appeared  to  him  the  next  night  dad  in 

the  half  closik  he  had  given,  and  he  heard  Christ 

say  to  the  attendant  angeb,   "  Martin  gave   me 

this  closik  1  **]  (C.  A.  Bernoulli.) 

Bzbuoorafht:  Ths  early  life  by  SuIpicittB  Sevema,  ed. 
Halm,  ifl  in  CSEL,  vol  L;  a  later  account,  dating  from 
about  475  a.d.,  ia  vol.  xvi.  of  CSEL,  and  is  also  in  MOH, 
AucL  anl.,  iv.  1  (1881).  203-370;  the  working  oyer  of 
these  by  Gregory^of  Toun.  ed.  B.  Knisch,  is  in  MOH„ 
SeripL  rer.  Merov.,  i  (1886).  684-662.  A  laige  list  of 
literature  is  given  in  Potthast.  Wegumter^  pp.  1450-61. 
Among  the  more  recent  accounts  may  be  named:  A.  Du- 
puy.  Hiaioire  de  8.  Martin  .  .  .  de  Toura,  Schaffhausen, 
1865;  J.  H.  Reinkens,  Martin  von  Toura,  Breslau,  1866; 
F.  Chamard.  Saint  Martin  et  §on  monaatire  da  Ligttgi, 
PoiUers.  1873;  J.  Rabory,  Vie  de  8.  Martin,  apdtra  dea 
Oaulea,  Abbeville.  1804;  the  lives  by  A.  Lecoy  de  la 
Marche,  Paris,  1805,  and  H.  Bas.  ib.,  1807;  DCB,  iii  838- 
845.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  notices  in  J.  H.  New- 
man, Hiatorical  Sketches,  vol.  iii..  **  Martin  and  Masd- 
mus."  185-210,  London,  1873;  A.  Marignan.  £tudeaaurla 
Hviliaation /ranfoiae,  vol  i..  Paris,  1800;  and  C.  A.  Ber- 
noulli, Die  Heiligen  der  Merovinger,  TQbingen.  10(X);  also 
J.  G.  Bulliot  and  F.  Thlollier,  La  Miaeion  et  le  eulte  de  8. 
Martin  dl'apria  lea  Ugendea  poptdairea,  Paris,  1802. 

MARTIN,  ALEXANDER:  Free  Church  of  Soot- 
land;  b.  at  Panbride  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Dundee),  For- 
farshire, Nov.  25,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Wat- 
son's College,  Edinbui^h,  Edinburgh  University 
(M.A.,  1880),  and  New  College  (the  theological  hall 
of  the  same  institution),  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1883.  He  was  assistant  to  the  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh  University  from 
1880  to  1883  and  examiner  in  mental  philosophy 
at  the  same  university  from  1886  to  1888,  while 
from  1884  to  1897  he  was  minister  of  Momingside 
Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  Since  1897  he  has  been 
professor  of  apologetics  and  practical  theology  in 
New  College.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  mod- 
em Evangelical  school.  He  has  written  Winning 
the  Saul  (Edinburgh,  1897)  and  The  Present  Position 
of  Apologeiice  (1897). 

MARTIN,  CHALMERS:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Ashland,  Ky.,  Sept.  7,  1859.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1879)  and  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 

1882,  and  where  he  was  fellow  in  Hebrew  in  1882- 

1883.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Laos,  northern  Siam, 
in  1883-86,  after  which  he  held  successive  pastor- 
ates at  Moorestown,  N.  J.  (1888-91)  and  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y.  (1891-92).  He  was  then  Eliott  F. 
Shepard  instructor  in  Old  Testament  in  Princeton* 
Theological  Seminary  and  instructor  in  Hebrew  in 
Princeton  University  from  1892  to  1900,  and  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  from  1900  to  1903.  Since  1903  he  has  been 
professor  of  Old-Testament  history  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O.,  and  was  also 
students'  lecturer  on  missions  in  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1895  and  1901.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  tJie  General  Assembly's  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Systematic  Beneficence  since  1903,  and 
in  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Religious 
Education  Society.  In  theology  he  is  a  Calvinist  of 
the  conservative  type,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
traditional  view  of  Biblical  criticism.    Besides  a 
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number   of  briefer  contributions,  he  has  written 
Apostolic  and  Modem  Missions  (New  York,  18d8). 

MARTIN,  mar''tan^  DAVID:  French  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Revel  (167  m.  w.  of  Marseilles)  Sept.  7, 
1639;  d.  at  Utrecht  Sept.  9,  1721.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Montauban  and  Ntmes,  and  at  the  Protes- 
tant academy  at  Puy-Laurens.  Ordained  in  1663, 
he  was  a  pastor  at  Esp^rausses  and  Lacaune,  but 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  fled 
to  Utrecht,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  declining  many  honorable  calls  to  other  charges. 
Martin  wrote  a  TraiU  de  la  religion  naiureUe  (Am- 
sterdam, 1713;  Eng.  transL,  1720),  but  his  chief 
reputation  was  won  by  his  Biblical  studies,  which 
comprised  Le  Nouveau  Testament  expliqu4  par  des 
notes  courtes  et  daires  (Utrecht,  1696);  Histoire  du 
Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Testament  (2  vols.,  Amster- 
dam, 1700);  and  especially  by  his  revision  of  the 
Geneva  translation  under  the  title  La  Sainte  Bible 
expliquie  (2  vols.,  1707),  the  latter  serving  as  the 
standard  French  version  until  recent  years  (see 
Bible  Versions,  B,  VI.,  §  3).     (John  Vi^not.) 

Bibuogbapht:  E.  Petavel.  La  Bible  en  France,  Paris,  1864; 
O.  Douen,  Hiet.  de  la  aocUii  biblique  proteatante  de  Parie, 
ib.  1868;   idem,  in  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  viil  750-751. 

MARTIN,  mar'tin,  GEORGE  CURRIE:  English 
Congregationalist;  b.  at  Portobello  (3  m.  e.  of  Edin- 
burgh), Scotland,  July  9,  1865.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1888),  New 
College,  London,  and  the  University  of  Marburg. 
He  held  successive  Congregational  pastorates  at 
Nairn,  Scotland  (1890-95),  and  Reigate,  Surrey 
(1895-1903),  and  since  1903  has  been  professor  of 
New-Testament  exegesis  and  patristics  in  the 
United  College,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Lan- 
cashire Independent  College,  Manchester.  He  was 
examiner  in  Old-Testament  and  New-Testament 
languages  and  literature  in  the  Congrqgational  The- 
ological Hall,  Edinburgh,  in  1894-95  and  has  held 
similar  positions  in  other  institutions.  He  was  an 
honorary  organizer  of  the  Young  People's  Union 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1901-03  and  president  in  1904,  as  well  as  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Congregational  Historical 
Society  in  1900-03.  In  theology  he  holds  that "  the 
fullest  revelation  of  God  comes  to  us  in  the  person 
of  Jesus.  God,  however,  reveals  himself  in  many 
ways,  and  therefore  the  judgments  of  pure  reason 
are  in  no  way  to  be  rejected,  and  the  universe  can 
be  rationally  interpreted.  In  dealing  with  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  the  greatest  liberty  of  criti- 
cism must  be  permitted,  since  neither  they  nor  the 
Church  are  the  final  seats  of  authority,  but  only  the 
word  of  Jesus  Christ  through  his  Spirit.''  He  has 
written  Catechism  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  (London, 
1897);  Great  Mottoes  with  Great  Lessons  (1901);  and 
Foreign  Missions  (1905);  besides  editing  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Philemon^  Philippians,  and  Proverbs  in 
The  Century  Bible  (1902  sqq.). 

MARTIN,   WILLIAM   ALEXANDER  PARSONS: 

Presbjrterian;  b.  at  Livonia,  Ind.,  Apr.  10,  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  Indiana  State  University  (B.A., 
1846)  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1849. 


In  1850  he  went  to  China,  where  he  was  a  mission- 
ary at  Ning-po  (1850-69)  and  Peking  (1863-67). 
He  was  captured  by  Chinese  pirates  in  1855.  In 
1858  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  United  States 
minister,  William  B.  Reed,  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin,  and  in  the  following  year  accompanied 
John  E.  Ward,  United  States  minister,  to  Peking 
and  Yeddo,  Japan.  In  1866  he  also  visited  the 
colony  of  Chinese  Jews  at  Ho-nan.  From  1867  to 
1894  he  was  president  and  professor  of  interna- 
tional law  in  Tung  Wen  College,  Peking,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  was  adviser  in  international  law  to 
the  Chinese  government  in  several  disputes,  nota- 
bly in  the  conflict  with  France  in  1884-85.  He 
was  president  of  the  Imperial  University  of  China 
from  1897  to  1902  and  was  in  Peking  during  the 
siege  of  the  city  by  the  foreign  allies  (1900).  From 
1902  to  1905  he  was  president  of  the  University  of 
Wu-chang,  and  since  1905  has  been  engaged  in 
literary  work.  Theologically  he  is  progressively 
orthodox.  In  addition  to  numerous  independent 
works  in  Chinese  and  Chinese  translations  of  stan- 
dard works  on  international  law,  his  standard  work 
on  Christian  apologetics,  in  Chinese,  and  besides 
his  activity  as  editor  of  the  Chinese  **  Peking  Scien- 
tific Magazine"  (1875-78)  and  "Science  Monthly" 
(1897-98),  he  has  written:  The  Chinese:  Their  Edu- 
cation.  Philosophy ,  and  Letters  (London,  1881); 
Essays  on  the  History ,  Philosophy,  and  Religion  of 
the  Chinese  (Shanghai,  1894);  Chinese  Legends  and 
other  Poems  (1894);  A  Cycle  of  Cathay;  or,  China 
South  and  North,  with  personal  Reminiscences  (Chi- 
cago, 1896);  The  Lore  of  Cathay;  or.  Intellect  of 
China  (1901);  The  Analytical  Reader:  A  short 
Method  for  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  Chinese 
(Shanghai,  1897);  The  Siege  in  Peking  (Chicago, 
1900) ;  and  Awakening  of  China  (New  York,  1907). 
He  has  likewise  contributed  extensively  on  Chinese 
subjects  to  various  learned  and  literary  periodicals. 

MARTINEAU,  m(lr"ti-nO',  JAMES:  English  Uni- 
tarian philosopher  and  educator;  b.  at  Norwich 
Apr.  21,  1805;  d.  m  London  Jan.  11,  1900.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Norwich  grammar-school,  at 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter's  private  school 

His  Life,  at  Bristol,  and  at  Manchester  College, 
then  at  York  (1827).  He  taught  for 
a  3rear  in  the  school  at  Bristol;  became  in  1828 
jimior  minister  in  the  Eustace  Street  "  Presby- 
terian "  Church  in  Dublin;  at  the  death  of  his  col- 
league, in  1831,  Martineau  would  have  succeeded  to 
the  sole  pastorate  had  he  pot  entertained  conscien- 
tious scruples  concerning  the  regium  donum  (a 
bounty  originating  in  a  gift  of  Charles  II.  amount- 
ing to  £100  a  year)  on  account  of  which  he  resigned; 
he  was  immediately  called  as  co-pastor  to  the  Para- 
dise Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  and  was  sole  pastor 
1835-57,  with  an  interval  of  study  in  Germany 
(1848-49);  and  was  minister  of  Little  Portland 
Street  Chapel,  London,  1859-72.  Meanwhile  he 
had  become  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy in  Manchester  New  College  in  1840,  and  prin- 
cipal in  1869,  resigning  both  posts  in  1885,  though 
during  1886-87  he  was  again  principal.  During  all 
this  time  his  literary  activity  had  been  great,  a  re- 
markable series  of  essays,  criticisms  and  reviewa 
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from  his  pen  appearing  in  several  of  the  periodicala 
devoted  to  literary  and  philoeophical  themes. 

Hartineau's  intetlectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment began  in  hia  contact  at  school  with  the  stini- 
ulating  Lant  Carpenter  (q.v.).  His  youth  wsa  spent 
in  close  connection  with  Unitarian  institutioos  and 

amid  the  contest  for  full  civil  and  re- 

His  Phi-     ligioua  rights  waged    by  diE<sentc:3  in 

lompby  and  England  during  the  firat  third  of   tlio 

Theology,     nineteenth   century,  to  the  settlement 

of  which  he  contributed.  He  went  to 
Ms  first  paatorala  an  ardent  disciple  of  Joseph  Priest- 
ley (q.v.),  holding  the  normal  doctrines  of  Unitahon- 
iim,  believing  in  Chrixt  aa  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man  who  had  opened  by  his  life  and  death 
a  new  and  living  way  of  salvation.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  were  not  rejected 
merely  as  contrary  to  reason  but  as  unacriptural. 
Revelation  was  a  communication  of  faith  certified 
by  miracles.  At  this  time  Martlneaii's  view  of  the 
universe  was  neceaaarian  and  his  l«8t  of  character 
Utilitarian.  From  this  position,  normal  to  the  Uni- 
tarian, Hartineau  ftr^t  dissented  in  his  Rationale  of 
Seligious  Enqidry  (London,  IS36).  in  which  ho  in- 
sisted on  the  supremacy  of  reason  in  judging  any 
statement:  "  No  seeming  inspiration  can  establish 
anything  contrary  to  reason,  .  .  .  against  whose 
judgments  Scripture  can  not  have  any  authority.'' 
In  1839,  in  lectures  delivered  at  Liverpool,  he  placed 
the  Fourth  Gospel  above  the  Synoptics  in  hbtoric 
"worth;  in  other  lectures  delivered  in  1845  he  gave 
up  the  apostolic  authorship  of  this  Gospel,  holding 
it  to  be  later  in  composition  than  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr.  By  1840,  he  had  placed  the  power  of 
Christ  83  a  revcaler  of  the  divine  character  not  in 
his  precepts  but  in  his  person.  His  matured  phi- 
losophy is  expressed  in;  A  Study  o/ Spinota  (1882); 
Typet  of  Ethical  Theory  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1885); 
Study  of  Religion  (2  vols.,  1888);  Seal  of  Avtharity 
tn  Religion  (London,  1890);  and  Etaaya,  Reviews 
and  Addreiset  (4  vols.,  London,  1800-Dl).  In  these 
works  he  nukdc  large  contributions  to  epistemology, 
exposed  the  weak  points  of  sensational  Idealism, 
laid  a  firm  bfisis  for  a  philosophical  theism,  offered 
S  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  agnosticism  and  ma- 
terialism as  represented  by  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Professor  Tyndall,  and  assailed  with  equal  force 
irrational  dogmatism  in  theology  and  antitheistio 
aasumptions  in  science.  His  theism  was  built  upon 
the  idea  that  God  is  most  intimately  revealed  in 
man's  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature,  em- 
phasis being  laid  upon  the  ethical.  God  is  the  eter- 
nal will  on  whom  the  natural  world  depends  for  ita 
existence,  and  the  sole  causes  in  the  universe  are 
God  and  rational  beings — unconscious  second 
causes  are  excluded.  In  his  opposition  to  panthe- 
ism {Sliidy  of  Spinoza)  Martineau  admits  the  im- 
manence of  God,  but  insists  strongly  that  the  divine 
Being  transcends  his  manifestation  in  the  universe. 
His  philosophy  involved  an  adequate  spiritual  cause 
for  the  cosmos  and  the  ethical  experience  of  a  su- 
Ijerhuman  presence  and  authority  in  the  conscience. 
Thus  he  wrought  out  the  statement  of  the  harmony 
between  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion  of 
conscience — both  are  expressions  of  an  activity 
directed  to   conscious  purpose.     In  the  practical 


affairs  of  life,  he  said,  morality  is  not  always  choice 
of  a  moral  good  over  a  natural  good  or  between  an 
absolute  good  and  an  alisolute  bad;  it  is  often  be- 
tween better  and  not  so  good.  The  absolute  de- 
pravity of  man  and  bis  moral  helplessness  were 
held  by  him  to  be  dogmas  absolutely  incompatible 
with  man's  intuitional  nature. 

Tlio  intense  literary  activity  which  be  displayed, 

carrie<l  into  his  ninth  decade,  tells  but  a  part  of  his 

Ufe  story.     He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  de- 

velopnicnt  of  knowledge  on  the  scieo- 

Generat     tific  as  well  as  the   philosophic  side. 

AcUvitiea.  His  interest  in  total  abstinence  was 
vital  and  active,  and  he  worked  ar- 
dently in  the  early  campaigns  for  international 
peace.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  a  man  forced  against 
his  inclination  into  the  leadership  of  thought  by 
the  virihty  of  his  mental  processes;  of  a  faithful 
pastor,  giving  to  his  congregation  ungrudgingly  his 
best  efforts;  of  an  inspiring  teacher,  kindly  in  his 
methods;  withal  so  bumble  and  sincere  aa  to  be 
surprised  beyond  measure  yet  sweetly  proud  when 
on  his  eighty-tliird  birthday  the  leaders  in  the  lit- 
erary, academic,  and  even  political  circles  of  Eng- 
land, Europe,  and  America  united  in  pajing  tribute 
to  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  religion 
and  to  the  spirit  of  fellowship  with  all  Christians 
exemplilicd  in  his  personal  life.  Not  the  least 
memorable  of  liis  accomplishments  are  his  contri- 
butions to  hymnoJy  in  the  two  choice  hymns  "  Thy 
way  is  in  the  deep,  O  Lordl  "  and  "  A  voice  upon 
the  midnight  air."  Besides  the  works  named  above, 
he  published  three  hymnals,  one  for  bis  Dublin 
church  (1831),  Hipnna'fur  Ike  Christian  Church  aiid 
Home  (1840),  and  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer 
(1874).  In  addition  he  wrote  the  larger  part  of 
Unilariani^m  Difended  (Liverpool,  1839),  a  con- 
troversial work  in  reply  to  attacks  on  Unitarian- 
ism  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England;  En- 
lUavoura  after  the  Christian  Life  (2  vols.,  London, 
I84;j-I7),  sermons;  Miscellanies  (ed.  T.  S.  King, 
Boston,  1852);  Essays,  PhUosopliicat  and  Theo- 
logirat  (1806);  and  ffours  of  Thought  on  Sacred 
Themes  (2  vols.,  1876-SO),  Geo.  W.  Gilmori:. 
BiBLicnBAFBT:    J.   Druinmond.   Life  and  UOtri  of  Jama 

MaHineau,  Suntu  of  hit  PhUotophirai   Work  ba  C.  B. 

Uplon.   2  voii..   New  York.    1903:    A-   W.   JwJMOn,  Dr. 

Jama   Aforfinoiu,    a   BiofffajAv  and   a  Study.    LoDdon. 

teOO:    A.  H.  Crsufurd,  RtcaUaiioTU  of  Jamra  JMarliiwdu, 

mOi  an  Enav  on  Ail  Htlivian.  Edinburgh,   1B03:    C.  B. 

Upton,    Dr.    Jama    Mortineau-i    Philaaophii.    a    SurrrT/. 

London.  190.^;    J.  E.  Carpenter,  Jama  AfarKnoou,  r*»- 

hvian  and  TtacUr.  ib,  ISUS;    A.  Hall.  Jamei  Uartintau, 

HARTIHELLI,  SEBASXIAnO:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
Lucca  Aug.  20,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Gena>- 
Kano  and  Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1871,  after  having  entered  the  Augustinion  order 
while  in  Genozzano.  In  1889  he  was  elected  general 
of  the  order,  and  in  1896  was  consecrated  titular 
archbishop  of  Ephesus  and  sent  as  apostolic  delegate 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  There  he  remained  five  j-ears, 
until,  in  1901,  he  waa  created  cardinal-priest  of 
San  iVgostino,  Rome. 

MARTimST  ORDER,  THE:  "A  api ritualized 
freemasonry."  Tlie  order  was  founded  by  Martinez 
de  Pasquolis,  a  Portuguese  emignrnt  to  France  at 
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the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  selected 
individuals,  some  of  them  of  prominent  position, 
who  seemed  to  him  adapted  to  the  purpose  and 
taught  them  by  a  severe,  systematic,  and  persistent 
discipline  to  develop  their  inner  and  hidden  powers. 
To  his  initiates  Pasqualis  applied  the  name  "  elect 
priests."  As  he  left  the  system  it  had  seven  degrees. 
After  his  death  two  of  his  pupils,  Jean  Baptiste 
Willennoz  and  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin  (q.v.), 
assumed  direction  of  the  order  and  reduced  the 
degrees  to  three.  Willermoz  devoted  his  energies 
to  founding  lodges;  Saint-Martin  applied  himself 
to  personal  development,  and  gave  to  the  ritual  the 
name  of  the  rectified  rite  of  St.  Martin.  There  are 
two  parts  in  the  order:  the  inner  or  spiritual,  open 
to  those  who  become  adepts;  and  the  exterior  or 
practical  and  scientific,  open  to  "  men  of  desire." 
The  government  is  in  five  degrees:  the  supreme 
council  (located  at  Paris,  France;  president,  Dr. 
Geront  Encausse);  inspectors,  appointed  by  the 
supreme  council;  delegates,  appointed  by  the  in- 
spectors; lodges,  and  groups.  It  differs  from  free- 
masonry in  that  it  admite  men  and  women  on  equal 
footing;  does  not  require  fees  for  initiations,  dues, 
or  instruction;  aims  to  bring  man  into  pristine 
relations  with  God;  and  it  receives  orders  from  the 
unknown  philosopher  and  thus  depends  from  the 
invisible  world.  It  was  introduced  into  America  in 
the  year  1894,  the  government  there  being  by  an 
inspector-  (inspectress-)  general. 

Margaret  B.  PEEKsf. 

MARTINIUS  (MARTINI),  MATTHIAS:  Ger- 
man Reformed  theologian  and  philologist;  b.  at 
Freienhagen  (a  village  in  Waldeck)  1572;  d.  at 
Kirch timke,  near  Bremen,  June  21,  1630.  He  was 
educated  at  Herbom,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
was  chaplain  to  the  court  of  Nassau-Dillenburg, 
going  in  the  following  year  to  Herbom  as  professor 
and  pastor.  In  1607  he  went  to  Embden  as  pastor, 
but  after  three  years  accepted  a  call  to  Bremen  as 
professor  of  theology  and  rector  of  the  Gymnasium 
Illustre.  There  he  officiated  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  attracting  pupils  not  only  from  the  Reformed 
portions  of  Germany  but  also  from  Switzerland, 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Norway,  Scotland,  France, 
Spain,  and  especially  from  the  nobility  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  As  a  mild  predestinarian  he  took  part 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618-19,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  influence  that  infralapsarianism  gained 
the  victory  over  supralapsarianism.  After  his 
return  he  resimied  his  professorial  activities,  and 
continued  them  until  his  sudden  death  from  apo- 
plexy. Martinius  was  a  prolific  writer  in  philology 
and  theology,  the  latter  category  including  dog- 
matics, exegesis,  and  polemics  against  the  Luther- 
ans, although  he  esteemed  Luther  highly.  His  chief 
works  were  his  ChristiancB  dodrincB  aumma  capita 
(1603),  and  his  Lexicon  phUologico-etymologicum 
(Bremen,  1623,  Utrecht,  1697-98).    (J.  F.  iKENf.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  Vita  was  printed  in  the  Utrecht  ed.  of 
the  Lexicon;  cf.  J.  F.  Iken,  in  Bremitchet  Jartibuch,  xii. 
II  aqq.  Earlier  literature  is  indicated  in  Hauck-Heriog, 
RE,  xii  391. 

MARTINMAS:  A  festival  celebrated  on  Nov.  11, 
in  honor  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.    In  Germany  the 


festival  is  called  Martinalia.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land in  olden  days  a  cow  or  ox  fattened  to  be  killed 
about  Martinmas  was  called  a  ''  mart.'' 

MARTYN,  HENRY:  English  missionary;  b.  at 
Truro  (10  m.  n.e.  of  Falmouth),  Cornwall,  Feb. 
18,  1781;  d.  at  Tokat  (58  m.  n.w.  of  Sivas),  Asia 
Minor,  Oct.  16,  1812.  His  father,  who  had  been  a 
miner,  rose  to  a  place  of  comparative  ease  as  chief 
clerk  in  a  store,  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  the 
granunar-school,  which  he  attended  from  1788  till 
1797,  when  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1801;  M.A.,  1804;  B.D.,  1805),  and  became 
senior  wrangler  in  1801.  In  1802  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  taking  the  first  prixe 
in  Latin  prose  composition.  His  college  subse- 
quently elected  him  twice  public  examiner.  In  1802 
Marty n  formed  the  resolution  of  devoting  his  life 
to  missionary  labors.  To  this  state  of  mind  he  had 
been  brought,  in  part,  by  the  perusal  of  the  biog- 
raphy and  diary  of  David  Brainerd.  He  offered 
himself  to  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and 
the  East;  but,  suffering  from  pecuniary  losses  which 
gave  him  some  anxiety  about  the  support  of  a  sister, 
he  ultimately  went  to  India  as  a  chaplain  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  had  served  from  1803  as 
the  curate  of  Charles  Simeon  at  Cambridge;  and 
July  17,  1805,  he  sailed  for  his  new  home. 

He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April,  1806.  The 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  idolatry  was 
most  painful.  He  wrote  of  seeing  natives  bow  before 
a  hideous  image:  *'  I  shivered  as  if  standing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  neighborhood  of  hell."  He  did  not  go 
to  his  station,  Dinapur,  till  October,  remaining  in 
the  mean  time  at  Calcutta.  His  tolerant  Christian 
spirit  was  displayed  in  the  cordial  friendship  which 
sprang  up  between  himself  and  the  Serampore 
missionaries.  In  1806  Carey  wrote,  "  A  young 
clergjrman,  Mr.  Martyn,  is  lately  arrived,  who  is 
possessed  of  a  truly  missionary  spirit.  .  .  .  We  take 
sweet  coimsel  together,  and  go  to  the  house  of  God  as 
friends  "  (Marshman's  Life  of  Carey,  i.  p.  246).  In 
Apr.,  1809,  Martyn  was  transferred  to  Cawnpur.  In 
addition  to  his  labors  among  the  soldiers  and  Eng- 
lish residents,  he  preached  to  the  natives,  and  pre- 
pared translations  in  the  vernacular.  Endowed 
with  rare  linguistic  talents,  he  speedily  became 
fluent  in  the  Hindustani;  and  his  preaching  was  so 
attractive  that,  at  the  time  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  quit  Cawnpur,  he  had  as  many  as  eight 
himdred  in  his  audiences. 

Martyn's  most  permanent  influence  was  exerted 
through  his  translations.  He  had  by  Feb.  24,  1807, 
completed  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Book  of 
Conm:ion  Prayer  into  the  vernacular  (Calcutta, 
1814),  and  in  March,  1808,  he  completed  a  Hindu- 
stani version  of  the  New  Testament  (Serampore, 
1814).  At  the  urgency  of  his  friends,  he  also  undei^ 
took  the  supervision  of  a  Persian  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  this  task  he  was  less  successful,  and 
his  version  was  referred  back  to  him  for  revision. 
Never  strong,  his  health  gave  way  in  1810;  so  that 
he  determined  to  take  a  trip  to  England  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  it,  when  the  rejection  of  his  Persian 
version  induced  him  to  take  a  journey  to  Persia,  for 
recreation  and  the  revision  of  the  verdon.   Starting 
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in  Jan.,  1811,  Martyn  reached  Shiraz,  where  he  not 
only  finished  the  Persian  New  Testament  (St. 
Petersburg,  1815;  revision,  Ciilcutta.  1816),  but 
mode  a  Persian  version  of  the  Psahna  (London, 
1824).  His  learning  and  skill  in  disputing  with  the 
Uohammedans  awakened  a  Henaalion  in  the  city  and 
Aroused  the  professor  of  Mohammedan  law  to  engage 
ina  public  dispute  with  him.  The  professor  followed 
the  diacussion  up  with  a  tract  in  defense  of  Moham- 
medanism, to  which  Martyn  replied  in  defense  of 
Christianity.  Anxious  to  present  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Martyn  directed 
Ilia  steps  to  Tabrix  to  secure  a  tetter  of  introduction 
from  the  British  minister.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  On 
this  journey  his  body  was  racked  with  fever  and 
«hilla,  and  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  In 
Tabriz  he  likewise  engaged  in  animated  discussion 
with  the  Mohammedans,  risking  his  life  by  the  fear- 
less confession  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  He 
failed  to  put  his  Testament  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  but  left  it  with  Sir  Gore,  who  did 
it  for  him,  and  afterward  saw  it  through  the  press. 
Uartyn  then  turned  his  home's  head  toward  Con- 
stantinople, fifteen  hundred  miles  away.  Fever 
and  ague  were  racking  his  system,  but  with  unflag- 
ging patience  the  sufferer  pushed  on.  He  got  no 
further  than  Tokat.  His  body  resta  in  the  Armenian 
cemetery  there.  In  addition  to  the  translations 
mentioned  above  there  have  appeared:  Scnnotu  o/ 
i/c7i7T/Mart(/n(Calcutta,  1822);  Coniraversial  Tracta 
•on  Mohammedanism  and  Chrialianiiy  (Cambridge, 
1824);  and  his  Journals  and  Leltera  (ed.  S.  Wilber- 
(orce,  2  vols.,  London,  1837).  D.  8.  Schapf. 
'Bjauoonnpm:  Liv™  h»vB  biMn  irritlen  by  J.  Surgent  (Lift 
and  Ltttert).  London.  IBIS,  new  ed..  ISSS;  M&ry  Snley 
[b  IjUrr  Evaitothral  Falltm),  ib.  1S7B:  C.  D.  Brit.  ib. 
I8S0;   J.  Piee,  N«w  York,  1800:  O.  Smith.  London.  IHBZ. 

HASTYn,  WILLIAM  CARLOS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  New  York  Cily  Dec.  15,  18-11.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
be  was  graduated  in  1869.  He  waa  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  his  denomination  in  the  same  year,  and 
lield  successive  pastorates  at  the  Pilgrim  Church, 
St.  Ixjuis,  Mo.  (1869-71),  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (1871- 
1876),  Thirty-fourth  Street  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
New  York  City  (1876-83);  Bloomingdale  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  New  York  City  (1883-90);  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1890-92); 
and  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  HI.  (1892- 
1894).  Since  1894  he  has  been  engaged  in  literature 
and  lecturing,  and  from  1897  to  1903  was  director 
of  the  Abbey  Press,  New  York  City.  In  addition 
to  editing  The  American  Reformers  Series  (New 
York,  1890-96),  he  has  written  John  MUlon  (New 
York,  1866);  Life  of  Martin  Luther  (ISm);  History 
of  the  English  PvriUtnt  (1867);  Miliary  of  the 
Huguerwts  (1868);  Tht  Dutch  Heformidion  (1869); 
Tha  Pilgrim  FathfTs  of  New  England  {\S7<i);  WendeU 
PhiUips  {\.&m);  IPiT/iom  B.  Dodpc  (1891);  John  B. 
Cough,  the  AposOe  of  Cold  Waler  (1893);  Christian 
Cititenskip  (1897);  and  Sour  Saints  and  Sweet 
Sinners  (1898). 

MARTYBABIUS:  The  elerio  who  had  cha^^ 
of  a  marlyrium,  that  is  a  church  containing  the 
Brave  of  a  martyr.  Deacons,  presbyters,  and  even 
abbots  have  been  martyrarii.    During  the  Middle 


Ages  there  were  such  clerics  in  various  countries; 
at  Itome  they  were  called  cvstodes  marti/rum;  the 
name  marij/ranW  occurs,  aa  far  as  is  known,  only 
in  France.  (H.  Achelis.) 

UASTYKIARS.    Sec  Messjvuamb. 

HARTTRS  AKD  CONFESSORS:  Names  applied 
in  the  early  Church  to  those  who  gave  up  their  Uvea 
for  their  Christian  faith,  or  underwent  great  suffer- 
ings short  of  death  for  the  same  cause.  The  name 
"  martyr  "  (Gk.  martyr,  "witness")  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  both  to  those  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  Ihe  life  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  to 
those  who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood 
(Acts  xxii.  20;  Rev.  ii.  13,  svii.  6,  cf.  vi.  9,  icc.  4). 
Such  witnesses  under  persecution  were  never  lack- 
ing from  the  time  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen  and  the 
slaying  of  James;  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  there  was  not  a  decade,  scarcely  a 
year,  without  its  martyrs.  Throughout  the  early 
literature  runs  the  scarlet  thread;  numerous  pas- 
sages might  be  cited  to  show  how  joyfully  the  dis- 
ciples met  their  death,  although  it  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  seek  it.  The  full  account  of  the  martyrs 
of  Lyons  given  in  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  i.-iii.) 
shows  the  attitude  of  the  Church.  God  gives  the 
martyrs  strength,  suffers  In  them,  and  by  them 
overoomea  the  adversary;  in  them,  the  athlelca  of 
Christ  and  of  his  beauteous  bride,  is  a  sweet  savor 
as  of  ointment.  As  a  proof  of  their  humility  it  is 
mentioned  that  they  did  not  claim  the  name  of 
martyrs,  but  called  themselves  only  confessors,  still 
needing  the  grace  of  perfection.  The  right  of  inter- 
cession for  sinners  is  thus  early  rccogniTcd,  here  and 
elsewhere  (cf.  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xviii.  7; 
TertuUian,  Ad  martyres,  i.).  Tertullian  speaks  of  it 
as  their  prerogative  to  attain  glorification  imme- 
diately after  death.  The  number  of  the  martyrs  has 
been  disputed;  Dodwell  was  the  first  to  work  out  a 
smaUer  total  than  that  previously  deduced  from  the 
legends  and  the  early  acts  (see 'Acta  Mahtyrom), 
By  degrees  the  treatment  of  those  who  had  fallen 
away  under  the  fear  of  torture  became  an  u:^nt 
question  (see  Lapsed),  with  which  was  connected 
that  of  the  intercessory  privilege  of  the  confessors; 
Cyprian's  letters  (Epist.,  xv.  22,  ii.  23,  27)  show  how 
strongly  this  claim  was  urged,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  practise.  The  origin 
of  the  Donatist  schism  was  the  uncompromising 
pnxKdure  of  Ciecilian  against  the  party  which 
exaggerated  the  duty  of  suffering  martyrdom  and 
the  honor  paid  to  the  Carthaginian  martyrs.  Evi- 
dences begin  to  appear  of  superstitious  veneration 
paid  to  the  martyrs  (Optatus,  i.  16;  Eusebius, 
Hint  ted.,  VIII.,  vi,);  the  possession  of  their  relics 
waa  a  cause  of  eager  rivalry,  and  these  assumed  the 
position  almost  of  tutelary  deities  in  the  eyes  even 
of  such  men  as  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianien. 
Martyrdom  was  from  the  beginning  designated  as 
a  "  baptism  of  blood,"  supplying  the  place  of  that 
by  water,  and  even,  according  to  Cyprian  (Ad 
P'ortunoiumjv.),  "greater  in  graoe,  more  exalted  in 
power,  more  precious  in  honor,"  On  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  martyrs'  deaths,  considered  as  their 
birthdays  into  a  higher  life,  special  oblations  were 
brought  as  early  as  Tertullian'a  day  (De  corono, 
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iii.),  and  Cyprian    prescribes   the  special  observ- 
ances to  be  practised  {Epiat.,  xii.  2,  xxxix.  3). 

When,  with  the  proclamation  of  Christianity  as 
the  State  religion,  martyrdom  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  pagan 
superstition  was  felt  in  the  Church,  the  honor  paid 
to  the  mart3rrs  increased  greatly.  Prudentius  and 
Fortunatus  celebrated  their  deeds  in  verse;  altars 
were  erected  over  their  places  of  sepulture,  and 
great  confidence  was  placed  in  their  intercession 
with  God — ^though  even  now  a  Jovinian  was  found 
to  protest  against  exaggerated  devotion  to  them  and 
a  Vigilantius  to  oppose  the  veneration  of  their 
relics  (Jerome,  Adveraiu  Jovinianum,  II.,  xx.; 
Adverstut  VtgtlarUiumf  i.). 

Martyrs  were  not  lacking,  however,  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  Church.  In  Persia,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
and  elsewhere  the  Christians  were  the  objects  of 
pagan  persecution  shortly  after  Constantine's  con- 
version, and  later  in  other  parts  of  the  world  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  Germans  and  of 
the  followers  of  Mohammed,  while  the  dominant 
Church  learned  to  apply  the  same  treatment  to 
heretics.  The  Donatists  had  already  used  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  Catholic  was  not  the  true  Church. 
The  persecuting  spirit  pervades  the  Middle  Ages  and 
marks  with  blood  the  story  of  the  Waldenses,  the 
strict  Franciscans,  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  the 
Lollards,  and  the  disciples  of  the  martyred  Huss. 
After  the  Reformation  Luther  soon  had  occasion  to 
write  hymns  in  celebration  of  its  martyrs,  and  the 
Anabaptists  have  left  us  a  nimiber  of  theirs  to  attest 
the  joy  with  which  they  endured  persecution.  The 
Reformed  Church  of  France  was  a  martyr-church. 
In  the  mission  fields,  especially  in  Japan  and  China, 
many  Christians  of  the  Roman  obedience  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood;  and  on  the 
Evangelical  side  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has 
proved,  in  Tertullian's  phrase,  "  the  seed  of  the 
Church"  in  Madagascar  and  more  recently  in 
Uganda,  China,  and  elsewhere.  The  Evangelical 
church  canonizes  no  martyrs,  and  believes  it  to 
be  as  great  a  thing  to  live  for  Christ  as  to  die 
for  him;  but  it,  too,  cherishes  the  examples  of 
those  who  have  been,  in  the  literal  sense,  "  faithful 
unto  death."  (N.  Bonwbtsch.) 

Biblioorapht:  Quite  adequate  literature  is  given  under 
Acta  Mabttrdm,  Acta  Sanctorum;  SAurre,  and  thb 
Veneration  of  Saints.  The  cuatoms  and  early  litera- 
ture are  well  indicated  in  Bingham,  Oriifine;  XIII.,  iii. 
2-3,  ix.  6.  XIV.,  iii.  14.  XVI.,  iu.  4,  XVIII.,  iv.  10,  XX.. 
vii.  Consult  further:  Analecta  BoUandiana,  Paris,  Bnis- 
sels,  and  Geneva,  1882  sqq.;  Gass.  in  ZHT,  1869;  H. 
Delehaye,  L'AmphUhidtre  Flavien  et  tec  envtront  dana  le» 
textet  haoioffraphiques.  Brussels,  1897;  E.  Am^ineau,  Lea 
Actet  dea  martyrea  de  Vigliae  eopte,  Paris,  1900;  H.  Achelis. 
'mAbhandlungenderG6ttinQerOeaeUachaft,l900;  F.Katten- 
busch.  in  ZNTW,  iv  (1903),  111  sqq.;  F.  Augar,  in  TU, 
xxviii  (1905):  A.  Linsenmayer.  Die  BekOmpfung  dea 
Chriatentuma  durch  den  rStniachen  Stoat,  Munich,  1905. 

MARTYRS,  THE  FORTY:  Forty  soldiers  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Sebaste  (the  modem  Sivas, 
165  m.  s.w.  of  Trebizond)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Licinian  persecution,  probably  in  320.  Remaining 
true  to  their  faith,  as  is  stated  by  Basil  the  Great, 
Ephraem,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gaudentius  of 
Brescia,  they  were  exposed  naked  on  the  ice  through- 
out a  night  in  the  coldest  winter.  All  frose  to  death 


except  one  who  recanted,  and  he  died  from  a  warm 
bath  given  him  to  counteract  the  effects  of  his 
exposure.  When  the  pagan  guard  learned  of  this, 
he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  by  freezing,  thus  completing  the  num- 
ber forty.  The  corpses  were  burned  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  later  Ada  (ASB.,  Mar., 
ii.  19-21)  records  the  names  of  the  forty  martyrs  and 
gives  the  details  of  their  sufferings  with  many 
embellishments,  but  the  essential  portion  of  the 
account,  including  the  names,  is  undoubtedly 
historically  true.  Their  day  is  appointed  for 
Mar.  9  or  10.  (O.  ZdcKLERf.) 

MARUTHAS,  ma-rO^thos:  The  name  of  two 
bishops.  1.  Bishop  of  Maipherkat;  d.  about  420. 
Maruthas  was  sent  twice  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II.  as  ambassador  to  Jezdegerd  I.  Ebedjesu 
mentions  among  his  works  a  book  on  martyrdoms, 
church  poetry,  and  a  translation  of  the  canons  of 
Nicsa  (on  which  cf.  Synodicon  OrierUalef  ed.  J.  B. 
Chabot,  Paris,  1903,  p.  259)  and  has  his  name 
among  the  members  of  that  synod.  The  "  Mar- 
tyrs' Anthem "  has  been  translated  by  Maclean 
(East  Syrian  Daily  Offices,  London,  1894,  pp.  12-23). 
His  most  important  work,  if  it  be  his,  is  the  **  History 
of  the  Persian  Martyrs  "  under  Sapor  II.,  Jezdegerd 
I.,  and  perhaps  Behnam  V.,  341-379  a.d.  (ed.  S.  E. 
Assemani,  Acta  Sanctorum  Martyrumf  Rome,  1748; 
and  by  P.  Bedjan,  Ada  Martyrum  d  Sanctorum f  ii., 
Paris,  1891,  57-396,  Germ,  transl.  P.  P.  Zingerle, 
Monumenta  Syriaoa^  vol.  i.,  Innsbruck,  1836). 
Kmosko  doubts  whether  the  work  is  his;  he  ascribes 
to  him  only  the  Greek  translation,  which  was 
used  already  by  Sozomen  {Hist,  eccl.,  II.,  ix.-xiii.; 
Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  ii.  264-267)  for  the 
lives  of  Simeon  bar  Saba6,  Pusai  (Pusices),  Tarbula 
and  Akebsima  (Acepsimas).  There  are  also  ascribed 
to  him  the  "  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Seleucia  "  of  the 
year  410  (ed.  J.  Lamy,  Louvain,  1868).  His  com- 
memoration is  on  the  sixth  Friday  of  Moses.  His 
brother  Julian  is  said  to  have  surrounded  with  a 
wall  the  cloister  of  Mar  Babai  on  Mount  Izla,.  which 
contained  one  thousand  monks.  E.  Nestle. 

Bibliography:  Sources  are  Socratee,  Hiat  aeel.,  vi.  15,  vii. 
8.  Eng.  transl,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  u.  148-149,  156-157;  8o- 
lomen,  Hiat.  acd.,  viii.  16,  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF,  2  ser., 
ii  409;  Bar  Hebraus,  Chronicon,  ii.  45.  Consult:  J.  8. 
AaatKnam,Bibliothaoa  orientalia,  ii.45,  3  vob..  Rome,  1719- 
1728;  W.  Wright,  Short  Hid.  of  Syriae  lAtaraiure,  p.  44, 
London,  1894;  R.  Duval.  La  LiUirature  avriaque,  Paris, 
1899,  2d  ed..  pp.  132-133.  428;  A.  Hamack.  in  TU,  riz.. 
part  2.  1899. 

8.  Bishop  of  Takrit;  d.  649.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Maruthas  of  Maipherkat  (ut  sup.). 
He  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Beth  Nuhadre,  Persia, 
studied  for  some  time  at  Edessa,  became  bishop  of 
Takrit  and  the  first  maphrian,  or  primate,  of  the 
Jacobites  (see  Jacobites).  His  life  has  been  written 
by  his  successor  Dencha.  He  composed  a  liturgy 
(in  the  Missale  of  the  Maronites,  Rome,  1594,  p. 
172;  E.  Renaudot,  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  col- 
lectio,  ii.,  Paris,  1716,  261);  a  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  (two  extracts  in  G.  Mdsinger,  Monumenta 
Syriaca,  ii.,  Innsbruck,  1878,  32),  homilies  and 
hymns.  E.  Nestle. 

Biblioorapht:    Consult  the  literature  under  1,  noting  iq 

Wright,  p.  187,  and  in  Dinral,  p.  874. 
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I.  Mary  in  the  New  Testament. 
Family  Relations  ((1). 
Her  Character  ((  2). 
II.  Early  Growth  of  Devotion  to  Her. 
Causes   of   Increased    Veneration 

(§1). 
Apocryphal  Legends  ((  2). 


Theotokos  and  loonodastic  Con- 
troversies ((3). 
The  Middle  A«es  ((  4). 

III.  Feasta  of  Mary. 

IV.  Devotion    to   Mary   since   the 

Reformation. 
In  Protestant  Churches  ((1). 


Growth  of  Roman  Oatholie  Dero- 

tion  (t  2). 
Pilcrimage  Places  (t  3). 
V.  The  Glorification  of  Mary  in  Art. 
Early  Staces  (§  1). 
Development  of  Types  in  Painting 

(»2). 


L  Mary  in  the  New  Testament:    The  question 

which  naturally  arises  first  in  regard  to  the  history 

of  Mary  is  that  concerning  her  ancestry,  which  has 

been  much  discussed  and  cannot  yet  be  decisively 

settled.     Both  of  the  genealogies  of 

I.  Family  Jesus  at  the  opening  of  the  Gospels, 
Relations,  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  demon- 
strate the  descent  of  Joseph,  not  Mary, 
from  David;  but  the  very  incompleteness  of  the 
lists  lends  support  to  the  theory  that  Mary's  descent 
from  David  was  presupposed  as  an  accepted  fact 
by  the  evangelists.  Her  descent  from  the  priestly 
tribe  of  Levi  may  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
Elisabeth,  wife  of  the  priest  Zacharias,  is  called  her 
cousin  in  Luke  i.  36,  though  this  need  not  refer  to 
any  closer  connection  than  one  arising  from  a  mar- 
riage between  a  priestly  ancestor  of  Elisabeth's 
with  a  descendant  of  David.  Thus  a  double  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus,  from  David  through  Joseph,  and 
from  the  sacerdotal  family  through  his  mother, 
might  be  shown.  The  question  of  her  maternal 
relationship  to  Jesus  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
**  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  on  the  other  is  a  less 
difficult  one.  The  designation  of  Jesus  as  her 
**  first-bom  son  "  (Luke  ii.  7)  and  the  statement  as 
to  her  relations  with  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  25,  cf.  i.  13) 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  persons 
called  in  the  Gospels  and  in  Acts  i.  14  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord  were  the  younger  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  For  various  reasons  the  theory  of  Jerome 
that  they  were  cousins,  and  that  of  Epiphanius  that 
they  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage, 
are  untenable.  The  unprejudiced  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  can  not  avoid  the  view  represented 
in  antiiiuity  by  Helvidius  and  stamped  as  heresy 
after  Jerome  and  Ambrose,  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  while  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Mary  in  a  miraculous  manner,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  latter  assertion  rests  upon  distinct 
passages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  i.  18-25;  Luke  i.  26- 
38,  ii.  7-14),  whereas  the  rationalist  and  Ebionite 
view  that  he  also  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
finds  no  support  either  in  the  Gospels  or  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  fundamental  fact  of 
a  supernatural  birth  was  evidently  unquestioned 
by  Paul.  This  is  plain  from  passages  like  I  Cor.  xv. 
47;  II  Cor.  viii.  9;  Phil.  ii.  9, 10,  and  especially  Gal. 
iv.  4,  where  the  mention  of  Christ's  birth  simply 
"  of  a  woman  "  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul 
had  no  thought  of  an  earthly  father. 

But  while  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament  is 
clear  in  favor  of  a  supernatural  birth,  it  is  equally 
free  from  the  decorative  traits  with  which  later 
legend  loved  to  adorn  the  story  of  the  birth  and 
childhood  of  Jesus  and  the  history  of  his  mother. 
The  Gospels  neither  tell  anything  of  the  birth  and 
childhood  of  Mary,  nor  place  her  noticeably  in 
the  foreground  in  his  earthly  ministry.     She  ii 


depicted  as  a  pure  maiden,  full  of  childlike  inno- 
cence and  humble  piety.  It  is  noteworthy  that  she 
understands  as  little  as  Joseph  her  son's  profound 
saying  at  the  age  of  twelve.  At  the  marriage  of 
Cana  she  presses  him  in  loving  impar 
a.  Her      tience  for  the  anticipation  of  the  time 

Character,  to  reveal  his  power,  and  has  to  be  re- 
buked by  him.  She  is  apparently,  at 
least,  passive  when  his  brethren  show  their  imbelief 
in  him,  and  is  included  in  his  reproof  of  them 
(Matt.  xii.  46-50).  Her  bearing  at  the  cross  is 
human  and  motherly,  and  Jesus  commends  her  to 
John  as  an  evidence  of  his  filial  love  and  reverence 
for  her  (John  xix.  25-27).  After  the  ascension  she 
appears  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles  (Acts  i.  14), 
but  without  any  specially  prominent  position. 
Thus  the  New  Testament  affords  no  ground  for  the 
undue  exaltation  of  Mary  which  was  later  so  com- 
mon; in  fact,  Jesus  utters  a  warning  (Luke  zi.  27, 
28)  against  it  which  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

n.  Early  Growth  of  Devotion  to  Her:  The  first 
tendency  toward  this  exaggeration  of  her  impor- 
tance was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Christological 
development.  The  more  the  awe  and  reverence  of 
the  early  Church  for  the  God-Man  attempted  to 
find   adequate   expression,    the   more 

I.  Causes  of  natural  it  was  that  a  portion  of  it 
Increased    should  be  transferred  to  his  mother. 

Veneration,  the  vehicle  of  his  redeeming  incarna- 
tion. As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  centiuy,  she  appears  as  the  antit3rpe  of  Eve, 
bringing  life  into  the  world  as  Eve  brought  death 
(Justin,  Dialogue,  c;  Irensus,  III.,  xxii.  4,  V.,  xix. 
1;  Tertullian,  De  came  ChrUti,  vii.);  and  later  the 
Western  Church  applied  Gen.  iii.  15  to  her  (in  the 
Vulgate  version  with  the  feminine  pronoun,  ipsa 
canterei  caput  tuum).  A  further  impulse  was  given 
to  the  devotion  to  Mary  by  the  exaggerated  rever^ 
ence  for  the  ascetic  life  and  for  ceUbacy,  as  spread 
by  monasticism  from  the  foiu*th  century.  She 
became  the  t3rpe  and  ideal  of  virginity.  Tertullian 
had  admitted  her  marriage  (De  monogamia,  viii.), 
and  Basil  had  recognized  (Hamilia  in  ChrisU 
generationem,  v.)  that  the  natural  sense  of  Matt.  i.  25 
favored  this  view.  But  Epiphanius  {Haer.,  Ixxviii.) 
controverted  as  heretics  (under  the  name  of  Anti- 
dicomarianites,  q.v.)  those  who  said  that  she  had 
married  Joseph  and  had  children  by  him.  From 
this  time  on  the  title  of  "  Virgin  "  became  an  in- 
separable predicate  of  hers.  Pope  Siricius  (c.  392) 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Illyrian  bishops 
against  Bonosus  on  the  charge  of  sharing  the  heresy 
of  Helvidius.  The  theory  of  a  merely  nominal 
marriage  was  generally  accepted;  Origen  accoimts 
for  it  by  the  necessity  of  concealing  the  mystery  of 
the  virgin  birth  from  the  princes  of  tbds  world 
(Homilia  in  Lucam,  vi.). 
These  developing  views  took  shape  as  legends  in 
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a  long  series  of  Apocrsrphal  narratives.    The  most 

important  of  these  is  the  Protevangdium  Jacchi, 

some  features  of  which  were  known  to 

a.  Apoc-    Justin  and  Tertullian.     According  to 
r]rphal      it,  Joachim  and  Anna,  long  childless, 

Legends,  prayed  fervently  for  offspring,  and 
vowed  their  child,  if  they  should  have 
one,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Mary  was  bom  and 
solenmly  dedicated.  When  she  was  twelve,  all  the 
widowers  were  assembled  and  their  staves  blessed 
in  the  temple.  Out  of  that  of  Joseph  emerged  a 
dove  which  settled  on  his  head,  designating  him  as 
the  destined  guardian  of  the  maiden.  Miraculous 
signs  accompanied  the  birth  of  her  child;  the  visit 
of  the  Magi  and  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents  came 
in  their  proper  places,  but  instead  of  the  flight  into 
Elgypt  the  concealment  of  the  child  in  a  comer  of 
the  inn,  followed  by  the  miraculous  rescue  of 
Elisabeth  and  John  the  Baptist  and  the  murder  of 
iZacharias  by  command  of  Herod.  Although  the 
Apocryphal  Uterature  was  officially  repudiated,  not 
a  few  features  of  it  crept  into  the  trsidition  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  names  of  Mary's  parents,  her 
education  in  the  Temple,  and  the  nominal  marriage 
with  Joseph,  already  an  aged  man.  A  further  series 
of  legends  deal  with  the  life  of  Mary  after  the 
Ascension,  especially  in  the  Apocryphal  narrative 
De  transitu  MaricBf  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  In  the  differing  versions  the  dura- 
tion of  her  Ufe  after  the  Ascension  is  variously  given 
as  from  two  to  twenty-four  years.  A  tradition 
assigning  her  later  life  (imder  the  care  of  the  apostle 
John)  and  death  to  Ephesus  was  known  to  Epi- 
phanius  (Heer.,  Ixxviii.  11);  other  ancient  tradi- 
tions give  Jerusalem  for  both  (for  the  legend  of  her 
assumption  see  below,  III.).  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
development  of  glorifying  tradition,  there  was  no 
tendency  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  to 
promote  a  regular  cultus  of  the  Virgin,  or  even  to 
address  prayers  to  her.  The  change  which  took 
place  about  that  time  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  the  great  influx  of  pagans  into  the  Church. 
Their  old  religions,  largely  growing  out  of  nature- 
worship,  and  emphasizing  the  opposition  of  the 
sexes,  passed  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  Gnostic 
syzygiai,  and  thus  to  the  idea  of  the  cooperation  of 
a  created  principle  in  the  work  of  redemption.  This 
principle  was  naturally  found  in  Mary,  the  second 
Eve.  Epiphanius  (Hcsr.,  Ixxix.)  condemns  the 
Collyridians  (q.v.),  a  sect  of  fanatical  women  calling 
themselves  priestesses  of  Mary,  who  on  festival 
days  solenmly  offered  cakes  to  her  and  then  feasted 
upon  them,  as  in  the  pagan  Thesmophoria  and  in 
Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  59. 

The    Nestorian    controversy    (see    Nestorius) 
marked  the  most  important  turning-point  in  the 
development  of  devotion  to  Mary.     Although  in  es- 
sence Christological,  it  centered  around 
3.  Theoto-  the    question    debated    between    the 

kos  and     Alexandrian  and  Antiochian  schools. 

Iconoclastic  on  the  basis  of  their  differing  views 

Controver-  as  to  the  relations  of  the  two  natures 

sies.        in  Christ  and  the  conmiunicability  of 

the  divine  attributes  to  humanity,  as 

to  whether  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  mother  of 

God  {Theoiokoa)  or  merely  the  mother  of  Christ. 


The  former  was  officially  adopted  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus  in  431,  and  the  devotion  became  increas- 
ingly fervent  throughout  the  whole  Church  with 
each  succeeding  century.  The  veneration  of  the 
martyrs  had  already  spread  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  a  simple  completion  to  place  Mary  at  their 
head  as  queen  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  Prayer  to  her 
became  a  universal  custom.  (]!hurches  and  altars 
were  erected  in  her  honor,  and  her  picture  was  ex- 
posed for  veneration.  When,  in  spite  of  the  dogma 
of  Chalcedon,  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  been,  in 
the  popular  mind,  swallowed  up  in  the  divinity, 
the  need  was  felt  of  further  human  mediation 
through  which  the  divine  Majesty  might  be  ap- 
proached and  the  severity  of  the  awful  Judge 
mitigated.  From  the  lowly  recipient  of  grace,  she 
became  a  source  and  giver  of  grace.  The  Icono- 
clastic controversy  served  still  further  to  enhance 
the  veneration  of  her  (see  Images  and  Imagb- 
W0R8HIP,  II.).  The  second  Coimcil  of  Nicsea  (787) 
declared  that  veneration  paid  to  her  image  passed 
on  to  her,  and  that  he  who  adored  (ho  proakunOn) 
the  image  adored  the  original.  A  regular  tradition 
grew  up  as  to  her  appearance:  the  most  celebrated 
picture  of  her  was  that  attributed  to  St.  Luke, 
which  existed  in  numerous  copies,  each  with  its 
own  tradition;  others  in  Italy  and  Spain  were 
believed  to  have  been  painted  by  angels. 

The  reverence  for  woman  mentioned  as  early  as 
Tacitus  among  the  traits  of  the  Germanic  peoples 
developed  into  the  romantic  service  of  medieval 
chivaL^,  and   Mary  was  still  further  exalted   as 

the   crowning    glory  of   womanhood, 

4.  The     enthroned    even    above    the   angels. 

Middle      Among    ecclesiastical    writers,    Ilde- 

Ages.       phonsus  (q.v.;    d.  667)  demonstrated 

her  perpetual  virginity  once  more 
against  the  long-departed  Jovinian  and  Helvidius 
and  against  the  Jews  in  his  book  De  iUibaUi  heaia 
Virginia  virginUate.  Ratranmus  wrote  c.  845 
against  those  who  asserted  that  Jesus  was  bom  in 
some  miracidous  manner  different  from  the  ordinary; 
but  this  view  was  supported  by  Paschasius  Radbert. 
A  still  higher  level  of  Marian  devotion  was  reached 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Peter  Damiani  sings  the 
praises  of  Mary  as  the  perfect  creature,  asserts  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  her,  and  says  that  she 
restores  hope  to  the  despairing.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  (Sermo  in  nativHaUm,  iv.)  asks:  "  Dost  thou 
fear  the  divine  Majesty  in  the  Son?  Wilt  thou  find 
an  advocate  before  him?  Flee  to  Mary;  in  her 
humanity  is  pure.  The  Son  will  listen  to  the  mother, 
and  the  Father  to  the  Son."  Many  more  equally 
strong  expressions  might  be  collected  from  medi- 
eval theologians;  and  liturgical  formulas  kept 
pace  with  theological  teaching.  Scholasticism  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  scrupulous  consciences  by  mitlring 
a  distinction  between  latria,  the  worship  due  to  God 
alone,  and  dulia,  the  veneration  which  might  be 
lawfiUly  paid  to  saints  and  sacred  objects;  the 
highest  form  of  the  latter,  or  hyperdvlia,  was  as- 
signed to  Mary.  From  the  eleventh  century  a 
special  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  recited  in  the 
monasteries,  which  the  Synod  of  Clermont  (1095) 
extended  to  the  clergy  in  general.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, contributed  so  largely  to  the  spread  of  daily 
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devotion  to  her  as  the  introduction  of  the  Ave  Maria 
or  angelic  salutation  as  a  normal  supplement  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  popular  devotions.  After  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it  spread  from  France, 
where  St.  Bernard  aided  its  diffusion,  to  Germany, 
England,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  was  practically  universal  in 
western  Christendom.  The  introduction  of  the 
recitation  of  the  Angelus  (q.v.)  three  times  a  day 
and  of  the  Rosary  (q.v.),  with  its  ten  Aves  for  one 
Pater  noster,  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of 
this  short  and  easily  remembered  form  of  prayer. 
Devotion  to  Mary  was  promoted  zealously  by  the 
religious  orders.  The  Teutonic  Knights  chose  her 
for  their  patroness;  the  Dominicans  aided  with  the 
rosary  from  1270;  the  Franciscans  were  ardent 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; the  Carmelites  boasted  of  her  special  favor, 
asserting  that  their  sixth  general,  St.  Simon  Stock, 
had  seen  a  vision  (1246)  in  which  she  gave  him  a 
scapular  with  the  promise  that  he  who  died  wearing 
it  should  be  delivered  from  the  eternal  fire. 

HL  Feasts  of  Mary:  The  development  of  the 
cultus  of  the  Virgin  is  marked  all  along  its  course  by 
the  multiplication  of  festivals  in  her  honor.  The 
feast  of  the  Annunciation,  the  annual  oommemorar 
tion  of  the  Incarnation,  was  probably  observed  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  (see  Annunciation, 
Feast  of  the).  The  feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple  (known  in  old  English  usage  as  Candle- 
mas), based  on  Luke  ii.  22  sqq.,  and  thus  reckoned 
also  among  the  feasts  of  Christ,  occurs  forty  days 
after  Christinas  (Feb.  2),  according  to  Lev.  xii.  2-7. 
It  is  said  by  Georgius  Hamartolus  and  Cedrenus  to 
have  been  instituted  under  Justin  I.  (c.  526),  by 
Nicephorus  under  Justinian  in  541.  Western 
writers  (Ildephonsus,  and  later  Durand)  connect 
it  with  the  ancient  Roman  lustrations  which  Numa 
is  said  to  have  instituted  in  February  in  honor  of 
Februus,  the  purifying  god,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
which  the  Christian  festival  was  established.  In  the 
West,  its  celebration  was  specially  referred  to  the 
Virgin.  In  Bede's  time  it  was  usual  to  go  in  pro- 
cession through  the  towns  with  burning  candles. 
The  feast  of  the  Nativity  was  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Augustine.  Early  evidences  for  its  existence  are 
Andrew  of  Crete  (c.  650),  for  Rome  the  Calendarium 
FronUmiSf  for  Spain  Ildephonsus,  for  France  Pas- 
chasius  Radbert.  The  reason  for  its  assignment  to 
Sept.  8  is  unknown.  The  feast  of  the  Assumption 
commemorates  the  assimiption  or  corporal  trans- 
lation of  Mary  into  heaven  after  her  death.  The 
festival  in  its  later  signification  is  based  on  Apocry- 
phal sources,  dating  from  about  400.  The  legend 
contained  in  these  writings  (whose  ecclesiastical  use 
was  forbidden  by  Gelasius  I.)  was  accepted  as  true 
by  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
the  latter  of  whom  gives  it  in  the  following  form. 
All  the  apostles  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mary 
to  watch  by  her  death-bed,  when  Jesus  appeared 
with  his  angels,  received  her  soul,  and  gave  it  over 
to  the  archangel  Michael.  When  on  the  following 
day  they  were  about  to  carry  her  body  to  the  grave 
he  appeared  again  and  took  it  up  in  a  cloud  to  para- 
dise, there  to  be  reunited  with  the  souL   The  le^nd 


appears  in  a  more  extended  form  in  John  of  Damas- 
cus; not  only  the  angels  but  the  patriarchs  stand 
around  the  death-bed  with  the  apostles,  and  even 
Adam  and  Eve  are  there,  calling  their  descendant 
blessed  for  removing  the  curse  which  through  them 
came  into  the  world  (see  Assumption,  Feast  of 
the).  The  feast  of  the  Presentation^  attested  in  the 
ninth  century  by  the  homilies  of  George  of  Nico- 
media,  was  ordained  in  the  twelfth  for  the  whole 
Eastern  Empire  by  Manuel  Comnenus.  In  1372,  at 
the  request  of  King  Charles  IV.,  it  was  sanctioned 
by  Gregory  XI.  for  France,  and  fixed  on  Nov.  21. 
It  commemorates,  following  the  Apocryphal  gospels, 
the  presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of 
three,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  of  her  parents.  The 
Visitation,  found  only  in  the  Western  Church,  com- 
memorates the  visit  of  Mary  to  Elisabeth,  and  is 
first  found  in  the  list  of  festivals  drawn  up  by  the 
Synod  of  Mans  in  1247.  After  the  Franciscans  had 
adopted  it  as  a  feast  of  the  order  in  the  general 
chapter  at  Pisa  in  1263,  Urban  VI.  extended  it  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom  in  1389.  The  feast  of  the 
Espousal  of  Mary  with  Joseph  has  apparently  been 
celebrated  on  Feb.  23  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Christendom  by 
Benedict  XIII.  in  1725.  The  Seven  Dolors  are  cele- 
brated on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday.  These 
are  variously  enimierated  as  beginning  either  with 
the  prophecy  of  Simeon  and  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
or  with  the  parting  between  Jesus  and  his  mother 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Passion,  ending  in 
both  cases  with  the  crucifbuon  and  buriaL  Among 
the  nimierous  hjnnns  written  for  this  festival  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  it  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  Servite  order,  the  most  famous  is 
the  Stabat  Mater  of  the  Franciscan  Jacopone  da 
Todi  (q.v.).  The  feast  of  the  Joys  of  Mary  (Sept. 
24)  is  a  parallel  commemoration  suggested  by  the 
"  joyful  mysteries "  of  the  rosary.  The  festival 
of  St  Mary  of  the  Snows  is  a  local  Roman  feast 
celebrated  on  Aug.  5  in  memory  of  the  foundation 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  legend 
relates  that  the  patrician  John  and  his  wife  were 
directed  by  a  vision  to  build  the  church  in  a  certain 
spot  on  the  Esquiline,  designated  by  a  miraculous 
fall  of  snow  in  mid-siunmer.  Other  festivals,  such 
as  the  Expectation  of  Mary  (Dec.  18),  the  Holy  Name 
of  Mary  (Sunday  after  her  Nativity),  Our  Lady  of 
Mt  Carmel  or  of  the  Scapular  (July  16),  Our  Lady 
of  Ransom  (Sept.  24),  the  Patronage  of  Our  Lady 
(third  Sunday  in  November),  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which  has  assiuned  great  importance  since  the 
Reformation,  is  purely  western  (see  Immaculate 
Conception). 

IV.  Devotion  to  Mary  since  the  Reformation: 

The  Reformation  churches  returned  in  this  regard 

to  the  standpoint  of  primitive  Christianity.    While 

Luther  in  1516  was  still  so  much  imder  the  influence 

of  the  Scotist  tradition  as  to  call  Mary 

I.  In       (with  a  play  on  one  interpretation  of 

Protestant  her  name)  "  the  only  pure  drop  in  the 

Churches,   ocean  of  human  perdition,''  in  1521, 

in  his  exposition  of  the  Magnificat,  he 

dwelt  on  the  humility  of  this  handmaiden  of  God, 

**  who  is  UQ  helping  goddess,  who  ^ves  us  nothing, 
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in  whom  rather  God  as  the  only  giver  of  all  things  is 
to  be  praised."  The  fact  that  he  held  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  did 
not  lessen  his  decided  opposition  to  the  practise  of 
asking  for  her  intercession.  The  same  position  was 
taken  by  the  other  principal  leaders  of  the  German 
Reformation. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  however,  devo- 
tion to  Mary  received  scarcely  even  a  temporary 
check.  The  Jesuit  order  put  a  new  enthusiasm  into 
this  as  into  all  other  medieval  institutions;  and  the 
same  tendency  was  furthered  by  the  foundation 
of  a  number  of  female  religious  orders 
3.  Growth  bearing  her  name  or  specially  devoted 
of  Roman  to  her  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
Catholic  teenth  centuries.  A  certain  reaction 
DeYOtion.  against  this  attitude  was  the  residt  of  the 
freer  spirit  of  Jansenism  and  similar 
movements,  and  of  literary  undertakings  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  those  of 
Th^ophile  Raynaud  (Diptycha  Mariana^  Grenoble, 
1643),  J.  de  Launoy  (1676),  and  A.  Baillet  (1693). 
This  opposition  was  carried  still  further  by  the  re- 
form movement  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  By  his 
orders  in  1784,  the  gold  and  silver  hearts,  hands  and 
feet,  and  other  votive  offerings  were  removed  from 
the  shrines  of  Mary  and  from  the  churches,  and 
the  further  distribution  of  scapulars,  medals,  and 
amidets  forbidden.  After  the  Congress  of  Ems 
(q.v.)  and  the  Synod  of  Pbtoja  in  1786,  however, 
Pius  VI.  defeated  the  anti-ultramontane  opposition, 
and  brought  to  nothing  the  hopes  of  those  who  had 
looked  for  thorough  and  permanent  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuit  spirit  from  the  Church.  Especially  in 
Southern  Italy,  a  more  exaggerated  devotion  than 
ever  surpassed  the  most  extreme  assertions  of 
medieval  theologians.  In  the  Glorie  di  Maria  of 
Liguori  (q.v.),  which  found  a  wide  circulation  out- 
side of  Italy,  Mary's  mediatorial  power  was  cele- 
brated as  even  greater  than  that  of  her  Son.  All 
this  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  upholders  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  theory 
in  the  decree  of  Pius  IX.  in  1854  (see  Immaculate 
Conception).  The  increasing  enthusiasm  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  devotion  to  Mary  was  not, 
however,  so  strongly  promoted  by  this  decision  on 
a  technical  point  as  by  other  factors,  especially  the 
institution  of  the  Feast  of  the  Rosaiy,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October  (a  Dominican  institution,  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Church  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1583),  and  the  introduction  by  the  Jesuits  of  the 
May  Devotions,  by  which  the  entire  month  of  May 
acquired  the  character  of  a  season  consecrated  to 
the  special  honor  of  the  Virgin.  These  latter  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Italy  as  an 
ecclesiastical  antithesis  to  the  irreligious  spring 
festivals  introduced  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
gradually  spread  to  France,  Belgium,  Austria  and 
Germany.  Pius  VII.  conmiended  the  custom  by  a 
brief  of  Mar.  21,  1815,  and  attached  numerous 
indulgences  to  it.  A  further  help  to  the  promotion 
of  Marian  devotion  has  been  foimd  in  the  sodalities 
or  congregations  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  originating 
in  the  sixteenth  century  but  flourishing  especially 
in  the  later  epoch  of  Jesuit  influence  (see  Con- 
fraternities, Reuqioub). 


It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  pilgrimage- 
places  which  serve  as  local  centers  of  the  cult,  on 
account  of  miraculous  pictures  or  relics.  Every 
century  since  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
seen  new  places  of  this  sort  arise;  and 
3.  Pil-  the  nineteenth  has  not  been  behind  the 
grimage-  others.  France  has  had  La  Salette 
Places.  (1846)  and  Lourdes  (1851),  Italy  New 
Pompeii  (1880),  and  Germany  Marpin- 
gen  near  Treves  (1876)  and  Dietrichswalde  in 
Eastern  Prussia  (1877).  As  long  ago  as  1672, 
Gumppenberg's  AUas  Marianus  could  describe 
more  than  twelve  hundred  miraculous  pictures  or 
images,  of  which  about  half  were  in  Germany. 
Many  of  these,  of  course,  have  long  since  fallen  into 
decay;  but  others,  especially  the  newer  ones,  retain 
their  attraction  in  spite  of  all  criticism.  The  mir- 
aculous picture  of  the  Madonna  di  Pompeji,  orig- 
inally bought  from  an  antiquary  for  four  francs, 
now  reposes  on  a  throne  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs;  the  image  was  solemnly 
crowned  by  Cardinal  Valletta  in  1887  before  a 
throng  of  devotees  numbering  many  thousands. 
In  Russian  Poland  the  miraculous  Madonna  of 
Czenstochau  is  venerated  as  ''  Queen  of  Poland  " 
and  protectress  of  the  Polish  race.  In  France  the 
famous  miraculous  spring  at  Lourdes  (q.v.),  desig- 
nated to  the  fourteen-year-old  Bemadette  Soubirous 
by  a  vision  on  Feb.  11, 1858,  attracts  thousands  of 
pilgrims  every  year,  and  the  cures  wrought  there 
have  been  so  remarkable  as  to  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  men  of  science.  Among  the  more 
ancient  which  have  preserved  their  fame  undimin- 
ished through  centuries,  mention  should  be  made 
of  those  of  Assisi  (the  Portiuncula)  and  Loreto 
(q.v.)  in  central  Italy,  of  Maria  Einsiedeln  and 
Maria  Stein  in  Switzerland,  of  Monserrat  del  Pilar 
and  Guadalupe  in  Spain,  of  Hall  in  Belgium,  and  in 
Germany  of  Kevelaer,  with  its  miraculous  picture 
much  visited  since  1642,  and  Aachen,  where  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  the  allied  garment  of  the 
Viigin  and  swaddling-clothes  of  the  infant  Jesus  have 
been  preserved  and  occasionally  exhibited. 

V.  The  Glorification  of  Mary  in  Art:  The  date 
of  the  earliest  artistic  representations  of  the  Viigin 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  writers.  The  latter  usually 
ascribe  to  the  period  of  the  Theotokos 
X.  Eariy  controversy,  the  fifth  century,  those 
Stages,  which  may  properly  be  called  Mar 
donna-pictures,  while  the  former  date 
them  earlier  than  the  Nestorian  heresy,  some  even 
tracing  their  origin  to  the  sub-apostolic  age.  The 
true  solution  of  this  difference  of  opinion  is  probably 
found  in  the  view  that  the  pre-Nestorian  period 
produced  a  number  of  pictures  in  which  Mary 
appeared  as  part  of  a  group,  but  that  the  origin  of 
separate  pictures  of  her  intended  to  be  used  as 
objects  of  religious  veneration  can  not  be  placed  so 
early.  In  the  oldest  Christian  works  of  art,  Mary 
appears  invariably  as  a  member  of  the  composition 
— connected,  that  is,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Jesus,  especially  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  or  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  The 
oldest  representations  of  the  Annunciation,  inclu- 
ding the  famous  one  from  the  catacomb  of  Priscillft 
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(certainly  before  the  time  of  Constantine),  keep 
close  to  scriptural  lines;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
numerous  representations  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  such  as  those  in  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla  and 
in  SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino.  Not  even  where  Mary 
appears  simply  with  her  Child  or  in  the  Holy  Family 
are  there  any  traces  in  these  early  days  of  her  eleva- 
tion to  a  supernatural  dignity;  and  the  influence  of 
Apocryphal  legends  enters  comparatively  late  into 
art.  The  commemoration  of  Mary  by  architectural 
monimients  dedicated  to  her  can  not  be  clearly  shown 
before  the  fifth  century,  especially  the  time  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Theotokos-doctrine  at  Ephesus  in 
431.  The  church  in  which  the  council  met  received 
at  that  time  its  dedication  to  "  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God."  The  first  church  with  this  dedication  at 
Rome,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  built  soon  after 
432  by  Sixtus  III.  on  the  site  of  a  basilica  erected  a 
century  earUer  by  Liberius  and  dedicated  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtus.  It  is  at  least  half 
a  century  earlier  than  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  of 
which  the  first  written  record  dates  from  499.  Not 
till  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  does  the  legend  of  the 
Assimiption  begin  to  influence  the  imagination  of 
artists.  About  the  same  time  were  made  some  ex- 
tant representations  of  the  figure  of  Mary  enthroned 
in  heaven  holding  her  Child,  such  as  the  mosaics 
put  up  about  816  by  Paschal  I.  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Cecilia  and  Santa  Maria  dclla  Navicella.  But 
the  attribution  of  actually  regal  attributes  to  her 
does  not  yet  occur  in  this  period  of  transition  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

After  the  iconoclastic  controversy  there  is  a 
marked  separation  between  Eastern  and  Western 
artistic  traditions  on  this  subject.  The  Byzantine 
type  of  the  Madonna  shows  no  further  development 
after  the  termination  of  this  contro- 
3.  Develop-  versy  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
ment  of  In  the  Western  Church,  however,  there 
Types  in  was  a  constant  progression  following 
Painting,  the  lines  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
as  they  passed  through  the  various 
periods  of  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and 
Renaissance.  In  painted  representations  of  the 
Madonna  it  is  possible  to  trace  quite  distinctly  the 
same  four  periods  as  named  above — only  that  the 
duration  of  the  first  or  partially  Byzantine  type 
extends  somewhat  later  into  the  Middle  Ages  than 
is  the  case  with  architecture,  occurring  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  crusades.  The  second,  with  its  tendency 
to  humanize  the  ideal  Madonna,  coincides  closely 
with  the  fourteenth  century;  the  third,  whose 
principal  characteristic  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
spotless  virginity  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  is  con- 
temporary ^-ith  the  late  Gothic,  practically  covering 
the  fifteenth  century;  while  the  fourth,  distin- 
guished by  an  almost  wholly  naturalist  type  of 
Madonna,  corresponds  both  in  conception  and  in 
date  to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  For  the  first 
period  scarcely  any  names  of  artists  have  been 
preserved.  In  the  second,  the  leading  names  are 
those  of  Giotto  and  the  two  Sicnese  painters  Guido 
and  Simone  Martini.  Fra  Angelico  shows  a  transi- 
tion to  the  next  period,  marked  by  the  names  of 
Masaccio,  Mantegna,  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and 
Filippi   Lippi   in  Italy,  Master  Stephen,  the  un- 


known painter  of  the  great  picture  in  Odogne 
cathedral,  and  Hans  Memling  in  Germany.  With 
all  the  varieties  of  artistic  invention  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  subordinate  the  religious  factor  to  the 
realistic.  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Titian  endow 
their  Italian  beauties  with  the  fulness  of  human 
charm,  and  in  the  two  latter  at  least  religious  devo- 
tion is  almost  lacking.  In  the  Madonnas  of  Dtlrer 
and  Holbein  the  fervor  of  devotion  is  less  prominent 
than  the  chaste  and  pious  feeling  of  their  German 
ideals  of  family  life.  Murillo,  in  ardent  subjection 
to  the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  type  of  devotion, 
succeeds  in  transfiguring  the  delicate  features  of  his 
Spanish  beauties  so  far  as  to  approach,  with  the  use 
of  apocalyptic  sjnnbols,  the  refdization  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  effect  upon  modem  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  splendors  which  art  has  consecrated 
to  this  subject;  but,  while  the  Evangelical  Christian 
may  perfectly  well  admire  these  as  works  of  art, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  approve  the  insidi- 
ous attempts  made  by  some  of  recent  3^ears  to  bring 
back  something  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  doctrinal  basis  which  inspired  such  painting  in 
bygone  years.  (O.  ZdCKUCRt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Biblical  side  of  the  mibjeet  is  treated 
with  more  or  less  completeness  in  the  works  on  the  life 
of  Christ.  An  extensive  bibliography,  particularly  of  the 
earUer  works  on  the  entire  subject,  appears  in  Hauck- 
Hersog,  RE,  xii.  309,  314,  323-324.  Among  the  sources 
should  be  included  the  Apocryphal  gospeb  which  deal 
with  the  life  of  Mary,  especially  those  which  are  trans- 
lated in  ANF,  viii.  361-415.  For  Mary  in  the  Bibl^  in 
early  patriatics  and  in  the  Apocrjrpha  of  the  N.  T.,  con- 
sult: F.  W.  Genthe,  Die  Jungfrau  Maria,  ihn  Evangditn, 
und  (Are  Wunder,  Halle.  1852;  K.  Benrath,  in  TSK,  lix 
(1886),  1-28  (cf.  the  reply  to  Benrath  by  F.  Linsenmann, 
in  TQ,  1888,  pp.  265-299);  F.  A.  von  Lehner,  Dts  Manefy- 
verehrung  in  den  enten  Jahrhunderien,  Stuttgart,  1886 
(Roman  Catholic);  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  his  commentary 
on  (jalatians,  London,  1890;  T.  Livius,  Mary  in  the  Epi^- 
tUt,  ib.  1891;  idem,  T?ie  Bleated  Virgin  in  the  Fathere  qf 
the  First  Century,  ib.  1893  (also  Roman  Catholic);  O. 
Bardenhewer.  Der  Name  Maria,  in  Bibliadie  Studien,  t, 
part  1.  Freiburg,  1895;  J.  Nirschl,  Dae  Grab  der  heiligen 
Jungfrau  Maria,  Mains.  1896;  A.  Sch&fer,  Die  Oottee- 
muUer  in  den  heUigen  Schrift,  M  Qnater.  1900;  J.  Richard,  La 
MatemiU  de  Marie  chez  lee  piree  du  2.  ei^cle,  Lyons,  1901; 
DB,  iii.  286-293;    EB,  iii.  2952-69;  DCO,  ii.  140-142. 

On  the  history  of  various  phases  of  development  of  the 
cult  consult:  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Handbuch  der  ehriatiiehen 
ArchAologie,  i.  559-665.  Leipsio,  1836;  Review  qf  Mariol- 
atry.  Liturgical,  Devotional,  Doctrinal,  London,  1860; 
K.  Benrath.  in  TSK,  Ux  (1886),  197-267  (on  the  Middle 
Ages);  F.  G.  Holweck.  Fasti  Mariani,  Freiburg,  1892; 
J.  C.  L.  Dubosc  de  Pesquidoux,  L'ImmacuUe  Conception, 
Hist.  d*un  Dogme,  2  vols..  Tours,  1898;  B.  Saint  John. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  19th  Century,  London,  1903; 
E.  Bishop.  Origins  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  ib.  1904;  J.  Lcmann,  La  Vierge  Marie  dane 
Vhist.  de  Vonent  chritien,  Paris,  1904;  S.  Beissel.  OeschichU 
der  Verehrung  Marias  in  Deutschland  tcAhrend  des  Mittet- 
aUers,  Freiburg,  1909;  Schaflf,  Christian  Church,  ii.  281-284. 
iu.  409  sqq..  425  aqq..  716  sqq.,  807,  v.  1,  pp.  831  sqq.; 
idem,  Creeds,  i.  108-128;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  vols, 
ii.-v.  passim;  Hamack.  Dogma,  vols,  ii.-vii.  passim;  KL, 
viii.  711-727,  802-826,  831-859. 

Controversial  or  dogmatic  preeentations  are:  J.  E. 
Tyler,  Worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  .  .  .  Contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture,  Ix>ndon,  1847;  E.  B.  Pusey,  Eirenicon^ 
pp.  101-190,  Oxford,  1865  (cf.  J.  H.  Newman,  Letter  to 
Pusey  an  his  Eirenicon,  pp.  28-159,  London,  1866);  K 
Preuss,  The  Romish  Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Traced  from  its  Source,  Edinburgh,  1867;  A.  Kurs, 
MariologU  oder  Lehre  der  ktUholischen  Kirche  iiber  die 
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Jungfrau  Maria^  Regenaburg,  1881;  H.  Laaaerre,  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdet,  Leamington,  1886;  idem,  Mintculoua 
Episodes  of  Lourdes,  ib.  1884;  R.  Montagiie,  The  Sower 
and  the  Virgin,  ib.  1887  (against  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion); J.  B.  Terrien,  La  Mire  de  Dieu,  2  vols..  Paris,  1900 
(Roman  Catholic);  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  Dae  Papetthwn^ 
pp.  282  sqq.,  533-534,  Munich.  1892;  J.  Wilhelm  and 
T.  B.  Scannell,  Manual  of  Catholic  Theolooy,  ii.  122-126, 
208-224.  London.  1898;  J.  S.  Mulholland,  The  World: t 
Madonna;  a  Hist,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  ib.  1909. 

On  Mary  in  literature  and  art  consult:  W.  B.  Marriott. 
The  Catacombs,  pp.  1-63.  London.  1870;  J.  S.  Northoote 
and  W.  S.  Brownlow.  Roma  Sotleranea,  ii.  133  sqq.,  ib. 
1879;  V.  Schultie.  Arch&ologische  Studien  Ober  altchrisl- 
liche  Monumente,  Vienna,  1880;  idem.  Die  Katakomben^ 
pp.  150  sqq..  Leipsic.  1882;  B.  Eckl.  Die  Madonna  ale 
Oegenstand  christlicher  Kunstmalerei,  Brixen.  1883;  J. 
Liell.  Darstellunifen  der  .  .  .  Jungfrau  auf  den  Kunstdenk- 
mAlem  der  KtUakomben,  Freiburg.  1887;  A.  Mussafia.  in 
SHzungri)erichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  vols,  oxiii..  cxv.. 
cxiz.,  1887-89  (on  medieval  legends);  H.  A.  Guerber, 
Legends  of  the  Virgin  vfith  Special  Reference  to  Art^  Lon- 
don, 1896;  £.  M.  Hurll.  The  Madonna  in  Art,  ib.  1898; 
A.  Venturi.  The  Madonna.  A  pictorial  Representation  of 
the  Mother  of  Christ,  London.  1902;  E.  L.  Taunton,  The 
Little  Office  of  our  Lady,  ib.  1903;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Jameson, 
Legends  of  the  Madonna,  ib.  1904;  A.  Bartle.  The  Ma- 
donna  of  the  Poets,  ib.  1906;  M.  Siebert,  Die  Madonnen- 
darsteUung  in  der  altniederliindisctien  Kunst  von  Jan  van 
Eyck  bis  su  den  Manieristen,  Strasburg.  1906. 

MARY  MAGDALENE  (Mary  of  Magdala):  The 
most  devoted  of  the  female  followers  of  Jesus.  She 
has  been  confused  with  two  other  persons  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament;  with  the  '*  woman  .  .  . 
which  was  a  sinner "  of  Luke  vii.  36  sqq.,  by 
reason  of  which  she  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
of  profligate  character,  and  with  Mary  of  Bethany. 
The  first  of  these  identifications  is  probably  due  to 
the  mention  of  Mary  in  Luke  viii.  2,  but  is  made 
unlikely  by  the  statement  in  Luke  viii.  1,  while  it 
appears  from  verse  2  and  Mark  xvi.  1,  that  Mary 
Magdalene  had  been  healed  by  Jesus  of  a  mental 
disease.  The  second  identification  is  shown  un- 
likely by  the  total  difference  appearing  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  two.  Mary  of  Bethany  belonged  to  a 
highly  respected  family  living  near  Jerusalem,  and 
remained  in  the  immediate  circle  of  her  family, 
while,  according  to  her  name,  Mary  of  Magdala 
belonged  to  a  place  in  Galilee  (Matt.  xv.  39),  and 
devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Master. 
She  was  the  first  visitor  to  the  grave  on  Easter 
morning  and  was  the  first  to  see  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection  (John  xx.) .  She  has  a  considerable  part 
in  the  legend  and  art  of  the  Church.  One  legend 
takes  her  to  France  and  makes  her  an  ascetic  there* 
The  eastern  story  carries  her  to  Ephesus  and  makes 
her  a  companion  of  John.  The  paintings  which 
depict  her  as  a  penitent  are  many  and  well  known* 
The  mystery  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  por- 
trayed her  as  in  league  with  Lucifer  imtil  Jesus 
appeared  and  effected  her  conversion.  It  is  time 
that  her  name  be  dissevered  from  the  associations 
with  which  it  has  so  long  been  connected  and 
that  she  be  given  her  due  as  a  devoted  disciple 
of  Jesus.  (Karl  BuRQERf.) 

BiBuooRArar:  DB,  iii.  214-216;  EB,  iii.  2970-71;  KL, 
viiL  735-739  (identifies  Mary  of  Magdala.  Mary  of  Beth- 
any, and  the  sinner  of  Luke  vii.).  On  Mary  in  art:  J.  EI. 
Wessely.  leonographie  Gottes  und  der  heiligen,  pp.  288  sqq., 
Leipsic.  1874;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^ 
i.  363-^104.  Boston,  1893.  On  the  mystery  plays,  H.  Kuri, 
Oesehiehte  der  deutschen  Literatur,  L  722  aqq.,  Leipsic, 
1863. 

VII.— 16 


MASON,  FRANCIS:  Baptist  missionary;  b. 
at  York,  England,  Apr.  2,  1799;  d.  at  Rsmgoon, 
Burma,  Mar.  3,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  home 
by  a  retired  naval  officer  and  in  1818  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  worked  at  the  shoemaker's 
trade  until  1824.  In  1827  he  entered  the  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  and  in  1830  was  sent  to 
Burma  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  There  he 
became  the  successor  of  G.  D.  Boardman  in  hia 
work  among  the  Karens.  He  learned  not  only  the 
Karen  language  in  all  its  dialects,  but  also  many 
other  Eastern  tongues.  He  translated  the  Bible 
into  two  of  the  Karen  dialects,  the  New  Testament 
into  a  third,  also  several  religious  works,  and  edited 
the  Morning  Star,  a  Karen  monthly.  He  wrote: 
The  Karens  or  Memoir  of  Ko  Thah-Byu  (Tavoy, 
1842);  Synopsis  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Karen  Lat^ 
guage  (1846);  Natural  Productions  of  Burmah 
(Mauhnain,  1850);  Flora  Burmanica  (Tavoy,  1851); 
Tenasserim,  or  the  Fauna,  Flora,  Minerals,  and 
Nations  of  British  Burmah  and  Pegu  (1852;  2d 
edition,  enlarged,  Rangoon,  1860);  Pali  Grammar 
(Toungoo,  1868);  smd  Story  of  a  Working  Man's 
Life  (an  autobiography;  New  York,  1870);  he 
also  translated  Kachchayano's  Pali  Grammar 
(Calcutta,  1848). 

MASON,  JOHN  MITCHELL:  Associate  Re- 
formed divine  and  educator;  b.  in  New  York 
Mar.  19,  1770;  d.  there  Dec.  26,  1829.  He  was 
graduated  from  Colimibia  College  in  1789;  studied 
theology  with  his  father  for  two  years,  then  went  to 
Edinburgh  for  further  study  in  1791;  was  pastor  of 
the  Cedar  St.  Church,  New  York  (his  father's), 
1793-1810;  founded  a  new  church,  subsequently 
located  in  Murray  St.,  New  York,  1810;  was  provost 
of  Colmnbia  College,  1811-16;  president  of  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1821-24.  In  1822  he 
transferred  his  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  became  eminent  in  his  denomina- 
tion through  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education 
of  the  ministry  and  by  his  advocacy  of  a  more  fre- 
quent conmiunion  service.  In  the  latter  connection 
his  pamphlet  Letters  on  Frequent  Communion  (New 
York,  1798)  was  noteworthy;  in  the  former  his 
services  in  calling  the  attention  of  his  coworkers  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  supply  of  ministers 
educated  in  America  for  the  American  churches  led 
to  his  being  appointed  in  1802  on  a  commission 
to  draft  a  plan  for  a  theological  seminary,  and 
finally  to  his  appointment  as  first  professor  of  the 
institution  in  1804.  It  was  opened,  apparently  in 
his  home  in  New  York  city,  November  1, 1805.  The 
course  of  study  lasted  five  years.  He  established 
The  Christian's  Magazine  in  1807  and  himself  wrote 
most  of  what  appeared  in  its  pages,  the  substance 
being  a  friendly  controversy  with  Bishop  Hobart  on 
episcopacy.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Dr.  Mason  was  eminent  as 
a  preacher,  speaking  without  notes  and  with  great 
eloquence;  and  he  was  often  called  upon  as  orator 
on  national  and  patriotic  occasions.  His  writings 
were  collected  by  his  son  Ebenezer  (4  vols.,  New 
York,  1832,  new  ed.  enlarged,  1849). 
Bibuoorapht:    J.  Van  Veehten.  Memoirt  of  John  MiieheU 

Mason,  2  voln..  New  York.  1856;   W.  B.  Sprague,  Anmais 

of  the  Ammiean  Pulpit,  iv.  1-26,  ib.  186& 
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MASON,  LOWELL:  Musical  composer  and  edu- 
cator; b.  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1792;  d.  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11,  1872.  He  early  developed  a 
remarkable  talent  in  musical  matters,  and  in  1812 
began  to  give  public  instruction  in  that  branch  in 
Savannah,  Ga.;  in  1827  he  removed  to  Boston,  Mass., 
whence  his  activities  spread  through  all  New  Eng- 
land, exciting  popular  interest  and  educating  taste 
for  music.  By  his  instrumentality  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music  was  established,  and  an  enormous 
impetus  given  to  musical  education.  In  1837  he 
visited  Europe  for  purposes  of  study.  He  was 
especially  devoted  to  the  bettering  of  the  musical 
services  of  the  churches,  and  to  that  end  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  church  choirs.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable also  in  the  preparation  of  handbooks  and 
manuals  for  use  in  churches,  Sunday-schools  and 
singing-classes.  His  collections,  from  his  first 
(Boston  Handd  and  Haydn  Society^a  Collection  of 
Church  Musicj  Boston,  1821)  to  his  last  (The  Song 
Garden f  1866),  number  more  than  forty.  He  also 
composed  many  hymn  tunes  which  are  still  in  use. 
In  1855  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
made  him  a  "  doctor  in  music,''  the  first  degree 
of  the  kind  given  in  the  United  States. 

Bibuogbapht:  American  AnntuU  Encjfclopaditi^  xii.  495- 
600,  New  York,  1873  (containB  a  very  full  list  of  Mason's 
works);  G.  Grove.  Dictionary  of  Mitnc  and  MuneianM^ 
ii.  225,  London,  1880;  J.  D.  Champlin  and  W.  F.  Apthorp, 
Cvdopedia  cfMuHc  and  AT imciafu,  ii.  532-533,  New  York, 
1893. 

MASORAH,    mOs^o-ra:    The    Jewish    tradition 

regarding  the  textual  readings  of  the  Pentateuch  in 

particular  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general, 

meaning  by  this  the  consonantal  text. 

Content     After  the  return  from  the  Exile  the 
of  the      Law  of  Moses  was  the  central  point  of 

Masoxah.  the  conm:ion  life  of  the  people,  and  an 
absorbing  care  for  the  textual  basis  was 
the  natural  consequence.  Instruction  in  the  Law 
began  in  early  youth,  and  in  the  synagogues  pas- 
sages were  read  from  this  part  of  Scripture,  to 
which  there  came  to  be  added  also  selections  from 
the  prophets.  Very  early  there  were  formulated 
exact  directions  regarding  the  copying  of  the 
Scriptures,  especially  for  the  making  of  synagogue 
rolls.  Soon  there  were  devised  also  checks  in  order 
to  control  in  the  matter  of  accuracy.  The  verses, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  and 
also  of  parts  of  it  were  counted,  and  note  was  taken 
of  the  number  of  times  single  words  occurred  in  the 
whole  or  in  parts  of  the*volume.  Thus  the  tradition 
that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  23,203  verses  is 
as  old  as  the  persecution  under  Hadrian.  Moreover, 
peculiarities  were  noted  and  arranged  in  groups,  as 
in  cases  where  marginal  readings  were  preferred 
(see  Keri  and  Kethibh).  In  cases  where  these 
singularities  were  supposed  to  have  particular 
significance,  note  was  made  of  them  so  that  omission 
or  change  became  difficult  or  impossible,  and  some- 
times an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  given. 
Examples  of  these  are  the  suspended  **  nun  ''  in  the 
name  **  Manasseh,"  Judges  xviii.  30,  and  the  two 
methods  (acriptio  plena  and  defectiva)  of  spelling  the 
proper  name  Ephron  in  Gen.  xxiii.  16,  of  which 
fanciful  explanations  were  given. 


There  b  no  indication  in  the  Talmuds  or  in  the 
older  Midrashim  that  materials  of  this  sort  were 
committed  to  writing,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they 
were  transmitted  orally,  at  least  until  the  seventh 
century.    The  division  of  the  Law  into  paragraphs 
(in  Palestine  so  as  to  be  read  through  in  three  years, 
in  Babylonia  in  one  year)  and  into 
Oral  Tran»-  verses  was  known  at  this  early  date, 
missbn;     indicated  by  the  290  open  and  379 
Textual     closed  sections.    It  appears  that  after 
Variations,  the  pronunciation   hicmded  down   by 
tradition  was  indicated  in  the  manu^ 
scripts,  the  notes  of  peculiarities  and  the  residts  of 
the  examination  of  the  text  began  to  be  written  on 
the  mai^gin  of  the  manuscripts  or  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  or  of  the  individual  books,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, on  separate  manuscripts.    The  different  de- 
velopment which  Judaism  underwent  at  home  and 
abroad  (in  Palestine  and  Babylonia)  produced  va- 
riations and  diversities  in  the  texts,  and   thus  a 
diversity  of  "  authority  "  has  been  produced.    Con- 
cerning these  the  Masorah  is  not  wholly  consistent, 
and  the  older  manuscripts  show  great  varieties  of 
reading.    The  general  agreement  among^ost  codices 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  due  to  a  leveling  process 
under  the  influence  of  the  Masoretes.    The  origin  of 
the  three  systems  of  punctuation  known  to  exist 
has  not  with  certainty  been  discovered. 

Masoretic  studies  were  long  prosecuted   in  Ti- 
berias, a  fact  that  is  roistered  in  mai^inal  refer- 
ences on  the  codices  to  the  '^  men  of  Tiberias," 
where  in  particular  the  family  of  Aaron  ben  Moses 
ben  Asher  was  active  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century;  and  the  Masoretic  punctuation  must  have 
taken  shape  there,  at  least  in  its  essentials.    Many 
names  of  noted  Masoretes  are  known, 
Eminent     among    them    the    contemporary    of 
Masoretes    Aaron  ben  Moses  ben  Asher,  Moses 
and  Texts,  ben  David  ben  Naphthali,  and  some- 
thing more  than   the  name  of  Moses 
Mo^eh  and  Rabbi  Pin];ias.    A  manuscript  of  singular 
notoriety  is  also  known  by  name — the  Maljiazora 
rabba,  cited  as  early  as  Ben  Naphthali;  and  of  other 
codices  citations  are  extant  which  are  still  of  value. 
The  points  in  which  Ben  Naphthali  differed  from 
Ben  Asher  are  preserved  in  lists  and  in  numerous 
mai^ginal  notes.    But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Masoretes  is  Aaron  ben  Moses  ben  Asher  (flourished 
at  Tiberias  early  in  the  tenth  century),  who  is 
quoted  as  the  highest  authority  upon  the  text;  and 
it  has  been  claimed  that  a  codex  from  his  hand, 
supplied  with  punctuation  and  Masorah,  is  extant 
at  Aleppo.    Modem  textual  criticism  seeks  particu- 
larly to  employ  the  means  left  by  Aaron  ben  Asher. 
After  him  come  the  so-called  Nakdanim  or  puno- 
timtors,  eminent  among  whom  are  Moses,  Samson 
(both  called  Nakdan),  and  Jekuthiel  ben  Judah 
ha-Kohen.     Later  copyists  and  grammarians  cite 
them  and  their  model  codices  with  frequency.    Of 
the  Masoretic  handbooks  named  and  cited  since  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  most  important 
is   that   called   Oklah   weoklah   {Ochlah  weochlah)^ 
though  an  older  work  is  the  tract  Sopherim.    Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  codices  from  Yemen 
which  combine  grammar  with  Masorah. 
Jacob  ben  Hayyim  ibn  Adonijah  undertook  to 
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collect  and  arrange  all  the  material  accessible  to  him 
in  manuscripts,  the  complexity  of  which  task 
only  the  most  expert  can  appreciate. 
Masorah  The  results  are  employed  in  the  second 
Parva,  of  Daniel  Bombei^'s  Bibles  (4  vols., 
Magna,  and  Venice,  1524-25),  and  the  text  of  the 
Maiginalis.  Masorah  given  there,  practically  repro- 
duced as  it  is  in  the  later  rabbinic 
Bibles,  must  in  spite  of  its  incompleteness  and  gaps 
be  considered  the  textua  receptus  of  the  Masorah. 
The  Masorah  is  distinguished  into  Masorah  parva 
and  magna  (together  called  Masorah  marginalis). 
In  rabbinic  Bibles  text  and  Targum  are  printed  in 
parallel  columns,  between  which  stands  the  Masorah 
parva,  which  concerns  the  Keri  and  gives  the  num- 
ber of  occurrences  of  a  form.  Above  and  below  the 
text  stands  the  Masorah  magna,  which  contains 
references  to  the  parva  and  general  matters  such  as 
concordances  of  words  which  have  certain  peculi- 
arities. At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  is  the 
Masorah  finalis,  a  kind  of  lexicon  in  alphabetical 
order  containing  also  references  to  the  Masorah 
marginalis  and  statements  of  differences  between 
Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphthali  and  between  Oriental 
and  Occidental  readings.  This  is  practically  the 
arrangement  of  the  manuscripts,  though  there  are 
differences  both  of  content  and  of  order.  That  the 
eastern  or  Babylonian  Jews  differed  in  their  text 
from  the  western  or  Palestinian  Jews  was  known  in 
early  times  only  through  Jacob  ben  5ayyim*s  list 
of  216  variants.  It  is  now  known  that  variations 
exist  in  the  Pentateuch  and  concern  vowels  and 
accents,  that  they  show  differences  from  the  Masor- 
etic  tradition,  and  that  the  Orientals  were  not  in 
entire  agreement  with  each  other.  See  Bible 
Text,  I.,  1-2.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 
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1.  The  Name  "  Mass." 
Etymology  and  Meaning  (SI). 

2.  New  Testament  and  Early  Catholic 

Ideas. 
The  New  Testament  (S  1). 
Further  Development  ({  2). 
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3.  Patristic  Teachings. 
Cyprian  and  Origen  ({1). 
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Gregory  the  Great  ((  3). 

The  East  (S  4). 
Chrysostom  (S  5). 

4.  Medieval  Theories. 
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Practical  Factors  ((1). 
Scholastic  Dogmaticians. 

Aquinas  (ft  2). 
5.  The  CJouncil  of  Trent  and  Neoscho- 

lastic  and  Modem  Speculations. 
The  Ck>uncU  of  Trent  ((1). 
Bellarmine  ((  2). 
Neoecholastidsm  ((3) 
Later  and  Present  Theories  (ft  4). 
IL  The  Liturgy. 
1.  Development  of  the  Roman  Mass  to 

Gr^ory  I. 
The  First  Three  Centuries  ($1). 
The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries  ((  2). 
The  Sources  ((  3). 


L  The  Doctrine.— 1.  The  Name  **Mau'*:  The 
subject  of  consideration  is  the  history  of  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  as  an  element  of  Christian  worship— an 
idea  connected  specially  with  the  name  "  mass/' 
given  to  the  ceremony  which  the  Roman  Church  in 
other  connection  calls  "  commimion  "  and  the  Greek 
Church  calls  leitaurgia  (earlier  koinOnia  and  synaxis). 
The  Greek  Church  also  imports  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
but  less  absolutely  than  the  Roman.  Neither 
Church  has  forgotten  the  name  "  Eucharist/'  but 
it  serves  more  as  a  dogmatic  than  as  the  cultic 


2.  Liturgies  Outside  of  Rome. 
General  Character  and  Relations  ( ( 1 ). 
The  Sources  (§  2). 

3.  The  Supplanting  of  the  non-Roman 
Liturgies  by  the  Roman. 

Africa,  Spain,  Milan  and  Great  Brit- 
ain (t  1). 
France  and  Germany  ((  2). 

4.  The  Development  of  the  Roman  Mass 
after  Gregory  I. 

Certain  Additions  ((1). 
The  Rom^  Missal  (S  2). 

5.  The  Withholding  of  the  Cup. 

6.  Kinds  of  Masses. 

7.  Modem  Procedure  in  the  Mass. 

designation  of  the  mystery.  Roman  Catholic 
theology  distinguishes  between  the  *^  Eucharist  as 
sacrament  "  and  the  "  Eucharist  as  sacrifice."  The 
following  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mass 
should  be  compared  with  the  articles  Lord's 
Supper  and  Transubstantiation;  special  articles 
like  Epiklesis,  Kiss  of  Peace,  etc.,  may  also  be 
consulted. 

The  English  "  mass  "  comes  from  the  Latin  misMi. 
How  early  the  latter  was  used  to  designate  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice  is  imcertain.    The  first  to  re- 
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mark  on  the  expression  is  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636), 
who  says  that  "'mtssa  is  the  time  of  sacrifice,  when 
the  catechumens  are  dismissed  .  .  . 
1.  Etymol-  and  for  this  reason  is  it  called  misaa, 
ogy  and  because  those  who  are  not  yet  regen- 
Meaning,  erated  can  not  be  present  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  altar  "  {Etymdogice  vi.  19). 
He  clearly  understands  misaa  as  eqmvalent  to 
missio  with  the  meaning  '*  dismissal/'  and  he  is 
right  in  so  far  as  he  conceives  of  miaaa  as  a  noun. 
Explanations  which  make  it  a  participle,  connecting 
it  with  the  formula  of  dismissal  {Ite,  missa  eat)  and 
completing  the  latter  by  supplying  oratio  or  hoatia 
("  the  prayer  or  the  sacrifice  has  been  sent  [to  God, 
by  an  angel] ")  or  concio  ("  the  assembly  is  dis- 
missed ")  are  to  be  rejected.  Isidore's  interpretar 
tion,  however,  may  be  called  in  question.  Probably 
miaaa  as  a  by-form  of  miaaio  has  two  meanings,  one 
in  which  it  signifies  the  rite  of  dismissal  and  another 
in  which  it  serves  as  translation  of  the  Greek 
leUourgia,  and  only  in  the  latter  sense  is  miaaa  the 
mass.  It  is  used  from  the  fourth  century  and  prob- 
ably earlier  for  all  sorts  of  divine  service,  especially 
for  ritual  ceremonies  in  the  church,  therein  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  leitourgia,  which  meant  first  a 
public  service  at  Athens  performed  by  the  richer 
citizens  for  the  community,  then  any  public  service 
or  work  and  specially  the  public  service  of  the  gods, 
whence  it  was  transferred  in  Christian  usage  to 
the  service  or  ministry  of  priests  (Septuagint)  and 
public  worship  generally,  more  particularly  to  the 
Eucharist.  It  thus  approximates  to  the  English 
•*  mission,"  which  is  the  duty  or  service  on  which 
one  is  sent.  Against  the  interpretation  "  dismissal " 
and  the  connection  with  /fe,  miaaa  eat  is  the  fol- 
lowing consideration.  The  Greek  Church  had  its 
apolyaia,  corresponding  to  the  /(e,  miaaa  eat,  but  it 
did  not  transfer  the  name  to  the  entire  service, 
as  would  be  expected  if  the  Latin  Church  did  so, 
since  the  liturgical  terminology  of  the  two  Churches 
is  essentially  parallel.  If  the  Latin  miaaa  is  not  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  leiUmrgiay  the  Latin  Church 
has  no  parallel  expression  for  leitourgia,  Silvia  of 
Aquitaine  (later  fourth  century)  repeatedly  uses 
miaaa  for  the  dismissal  (='apolyaia)j  but  also  in 
connections  where  it  clearly  means  the  entire  service 
{'=  leitourgia;  cf.  Peregrinatio  SUvice,  ed.  G.  F. 
Gamurrini,  pp.  82,  87,  99,  101,  Rome,  1888).  Proof 
of  a  like  use  of  the  word  after  400  is  given  by  Rott- 
manner.  The  distinction  between  the  misaa 
caiechum^norum  and  miaaa  fidelium  in  the  sense  of  a 
twofold  "  mass  "  was  first  made  probably  in  the 
twelfth  century  (Ivo  of  Chartres);  miaaa  in  these 
phrases,  at  any  rate  in  the  passages  thus  far  cited, 
means  simply  *'  dismissal." 

2.  New  Testament  and  Early  Oatholio  Ideas: 
The  Lord,  when  he  founded  the  Supper,  neither  per- 
formed nor  instituted  a  sacrificial  act.    All  that  he 
did  with  the  bread  and  the  wine  was  directed  to  the 
disciples;  in  the  later  terminology  it  indicated  a  sac- 
rament, not  a  sacrifice.    But  it  had 
1.  The  New  reference  to  his  death  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
Testament,  was  intended  to  impress  upon  the  dis- 
ciples that  he  in  his  death  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  new  covenant,  wherein  the  new  cove- 
nant was  made  perfect.     It  was  in  oonnection  with 


the  cup  that  the  thought  of  sacrifice  first  entered, 
this  act  having  a  somewhat  different  significance 
from  that  with  the  bread  (cf.  C.  von  Weizs&cker, 
Apoatoliachea  ZeitaUer,  pp.  576-577,  Freibui^,  1890). 
Paul,  the  oldest  witness  (cf.  Luke  xrii.  19-20; 
Matt.  xxvi.  26,  sqq.  and  Mark  xiv.  22  sqq.,  repre- 
sent a  later  tradition),  applies  the  bread  or  the 
"body"  to  the  congregation,  the  church,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  represent  their  oonmiimion  (koin^yma) 
with  one  another  and  with  their  Head  when  they 
break  it  together,  and  prove  themselves  the  "  body 
of  Christ "  (cf.  the  course  of  thought  in  I  Cor.  xi. 
20  sqq.;  also  xii.  13,  27;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  19;  Eph.  i. 
23).  The  thought  of  Jesus  may  have  been  that 
even  in  the  futiu«,  when  his  followers  broke  the 
bread  in  his  memory,  he  would  be  with  them,  woidd 
himself  ''nourish"  them  as  if  he  were  present  "in 
the  body."  His  own  have  his  "  body,"  that  is, 
himself,  always  with  them  Uke  bread  for  their  nour- 
ishment. His  act  corresponded  in  ritual  form  to 
the  promise  of  Matt,  xviii.  20.  The  counterpart 
to  the  "  body  "  in  the  second  transaction  is  not 
the  "  blood,"  but  the  "  new  covenant."  The  Lord 
did  not  offer  his  "  flesh,"  but  his  "  body  " — it  was 
a  change  of  far-reaching  consequences  when  the 
Church  began  to  talk  of  the  "  flesh  "  instead  of  the 
"  body  "—and  he  did  not  offer  his  "  blood  "  but  the 
"  new  covenant."  Paul  speaks  nowhere  of  drinking 
the  "  blood,"  but  always  of  the  "  cup."  So  far  as 
he  sets  the  acts  with  the  bread  and  the  cup  parallel, 
he  seems  to  bring  the  latter  into  relation  with  the 
"  one  spirit "  of  the  congregation  (I  Cor.  xii.  13, 
which  really  proves  only  that  Paid  did  not  have  a 
"  dogma  "  about  the  Supper).  If  the  thought  of 
Jesus  were  as  just  stated,  this  in  connection  with  the 
"  cup  of  the  covenant,"  which  was  made  by  the 
"  blood,"  by  a  sacrifice,  could  lead  to  the  notion  that 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  had  some,  though  a  limited, 
resemblance  to  a  sacrificial  meal.  Paul  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  "  table  of  the  Lord  "  and  the 
sacrificial  meals  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (I  Cor. 
X.  18  sqq.) ;  but  this  must  not  be  pressed.  Paul  has 
in  mind  here  only  the  close  relationship  of  the 
participants  to  one  another  in  case  of  the  Jews,  the 
relationship  with  their  gods  in  case  of  the  heathen. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  10  sqq.)  the 
combination  between  the  celebration  of  the  Supper 
and  the  sacrificial  meal  is  developed  further.  The 
conception  that  "  we  [the  Christians]  have  an  altar," 
from  which  others  may  not  eat,  is  not  expressed  by 
Paul,  though  he  may  have  suggested  it.  Just  how 
far  the  idea  of  the  writer  went  is  not  made  plain. 
His  thought  may  have  been  that  the  congregation 
of  Jesus  "  ate  "  directly  from  the  cross  as  its  altar, 
that  it  continually  renewed  a  "  sacrificial  meal  "  in 
addition  to  the  "  offering  once  for  all."  But  he  may 
have  meant  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  congre- 
gation renewed  the  "  sacrifice "  in  cultio-com- 
memorative  manner,  that  the  eucharistic  ceremony 
was  a  repetition  of  what  had  taken  place  on  Calvary. 
In  any  case  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows  how 
easily  the  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  passed 
over  into  that  of  a  sacrificial  meal,  even  of  a  sacri- 
ficial act.  That  it  eventually  became  only  a  sort  of 
dramatic  memorial  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus 
is  easily  comprehended. 
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In  the  Didache  the  ceremony  in  all  its  relations  is 
called  uniformly  hi  thusia  (xiv.  I,  2) — a  real  "  offer- 
ing/' but  it  is  not  made  plain  whether  anything 
more  than  prayers  and  alms  is  meant,  imless,  pos- 
sibly, xiv.  3  gives  a  hint  by  citing  Mai.  i.  11.  Justin 
applies  this  passage  to  the  bread  and 
2.  Farther  the    cup  (TryphOj   xxviii.-xxix.,    xli., 

Develop-  cxvi.-cxvii.) .  If  the  Didache  is  by  one 
ment.  writer,  it  must  belong  to  the  time  when 
the  agape  and  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
been  separated  (see  Agape).  How  early  and  where 
this  first  happened  is  not  certain.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  may  presuppose  the  separation.  Jus- 
tin attests  it  for  Rome  (/  Apol.  brv.).  It  can  hardly 
have  been  due  to  purely  practical  considerations;  a 
tendency  to  idealization  must  have  given  the  first 
impulse.  Most  probably,  in  course  of  time,  perhaps 
under  Paul's  influence  in  the  first  instance,  the 
ceremony  in  reference  to  the  '*  body  of  Christ  "  and 
the  "  new  covenant  in  his  blood  "  took  on  such  a 
character  that  **  one  bread  "  (I  Cor.  x.  17)  and 
'*  one  cup  "  were  set  apart  and  came  to  be  regarded 
as  so  sup>erior  to  all  other  bread  and  wine,  which 
served  merely  to  satisfy  natural  needs,  that  it  was 
foimd  necessary  to  separate  the  agape  and  the 
Supper.  When  the  tendency  to  such  a  separation 
had  once  developed,  a  new  conception  of  the  "  this 
do  "  (touto  poieiie)  was  made  easy.  Neither  Jesus 
nor  Paul  thought  of  the  words  as  a  conmiand  to 
*'  offer  "  anything.  But  as  early  as  the  second 
century  the  poieite  was  interpreted  as  "  offer."  Of 
course  '^  to  do  something  "  can  acquire  the  meaning 
"  to  offer  "  only  from  the  connection  (as  when  the 
thought  is  to  "  do  something  to  God,"  expressed  or 
implied;  cf.  Ex.  xii.  47  sqq.,  Septuagint,  where 
poiein  is  used  to  render  the  Hebrew  ^asah)^  and  the 
use  of  "  eat  "  before  and  after  the  "  this  do  "  may 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  But  the  most 
effective  impulse  came  from  the  effort  to  accommo- 
date early  Christian  concepts  to  Greco-Roman 
thought.  The  **  new  covenant  "  was  wholly  un- 
familiar to  non-Jews.  The  Latins  translated  it 
novum  testamenium,  not  novum  fcedus,  and  the 
Greeks  too,  for  the  most  part,  understood  the 
diathckS  as  a  last  will  and  testament  prescribing 
doctrines  and  ordinances,  of  which  the  chief  was  the 
Eucharist.  The  contents  of  the  cup  now  come  to  the 
foregroimd.  Neither  Jesus  nor  Paul  had  spoken  of 
the  wine,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
former  thought  of  the  wine  as  representing  his 
blood.  But  the  notion  of  sacrifice  called  up  the 
thought  of  his  blood,  and  it  was  an  intelligible  idea 
that  he  sealed  the  covenant  by  a  holy  drink.  The 
blood  thus  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  new  cove- 
nant in  the  second  part  of  the  Supper.  The  notion 
of  the  "  wine-blood  "  brought  with  it  that  of  the 
"  bread-flesh."  To  be  sure,  people  still  said  "  body  " 
(sGma),  but  they  thought  "  flesh."  The  twofold 
conception  of  Jesus  that  his  followers  would  always 
have,  and  commemorate  both  his  living  presence 
among  them  and  the  new  covenant  with  God,  be- 
came transformed  into  the  thought  that  the  Lord 
was  present  in  twofold  manner,  viz.,  that  one  saw 
his  flesh  in  the  bread  and  his  blood  in  the  cup.  It 
was  then  almost  inevitable  that  the  ancient  mind 
should  conceive  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  myste- 


rious sacrificial  institution.  It  is  possible  that  even 
in  the  second  century  the  development  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  conception  of  a  sacrificial  meal.  But  the 
association  of  ideas  must  soon  have  led  farther. 
That  in  the  second  century  and  perhaps  from  the 
beginning  the  Eucharist  had  in  a  certain  sense  the 
character  of  a  sacrificial  act  is  not  contested.  It 
was  called  "  Eucharist "  because  of  the  prayers  of 
thanksgiving,  and  early  Christianity  designated 
prayer  as  "  offering."  Also  the  agape  was  held  with 
gifts  of  the  rich,  which  were  brought  as  "  offerings  " 
(proapkorai)  before  God  and  consecrated  to  God. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  "  Lord's  Supper  "  was 
separated  from  the  "  conunon  meal "  (the  agape), 
the  "  elements  "  were  furnished  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  such  profusion  that  a  considerable  surplus 
remained  for  the  poor  and  the  clergy.  Such  gifts 
of  the  congregation  were  consecrated  by  prayer  and 
passed  as  *^  offerings."  Hofling  and  others  main- 
tain that  "  offering  "  in  connection  with  the  Supper 
means  no  more  than  prayers  and  alms  till  the  third 
century.  But  once  the  ideas  of  the  "  body  and 
covenant  "  were  displaced  by  the  "  flesh  and  blood," 
the  thoughts  that  the  Eucharist  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  and  was  essentially 
a  sacrifice  must  have  entered.  A  time  when  sacrifice 
was  everywhere  a  living  institution  of  the  cult, 
while  it  noted  the  symbolism  and  spirituality  of  all 
Christian  worship  in  the  eucharistic  service,  could 
not  fail  to  discern  also  in  it  the  thought  of  an  offer- 
ing of  Christ  beside  the  offerings  of  prayer  and  alms. 

The  important  sources  after  the  Didache  are  Justin, 
Ignatius,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian. 
For  Justin,  takini^  all  in  all,  the  Eucharist  was  a  "  sacri- 
fice "  iTrypfio,  xxviii.-xxix.,  xli.,  cxvi.-cxvii.;    /  Apol.,  Ixv.- 

Ixvi.).     Ignatius    speaks   of    the    Eucharist 

8-  The       and  prayer  (eucharUtia  and  protetiche)  as  two 

Sources,     things  ("  Smymseans,"  vii.  I),  and  the  former 

"  %»  the  flesh  which  suffered  [aarz  pcUhoiua] 
of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ."  He  does  not  directly  call  the 
Eucharist  a  sacrifice.  But  he  knows  an  altar  of  the  congre- 
gation ("  Philadelphians,"  iv.;  "  Trallians."  vii.  2),  the  con- 
gregation itself  is  the  temple  and  altar  of  God,  and  the  true 
priest  in  it  is  Jesus  ("  Magnesians,"  vii.  2;  "  Philadelphians," 
ix.  1).  His  thought  is  that  Jesus,  in  that  he  is  present  at 
the  Eucharist  as  the  "  flesh  which  suffered,"  presents  him- 
self here  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  living,  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  God.  Irenaeus  in  the  passage  which  needs  chiefly 
to  be  considered  (Hcer.,  iv.  29-32)  is  writing  from  the  apo- 
logetic side  and  makes  no  attempt  to  set  forth  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Eucharist.  But  he  applies  the  prophecy  of 
Mai.  i.  10-11  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  calls  the  "  body  " 
and  "  blood  of  Christ "  the  "  offering  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  "  and,  later,  the  "  pure  sacrifice."  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Tertullian  had  little  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  except  as  a  meal;  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to 
it  as  sacrifice  at  all,  they  set  forth  no  theory.  Clement  often 
speaks  of  the  "  offerings  "  of  Christians,  meaning  prayer 
and  alms.  But  he  calls  the  Eucharist  the  "  offering " 
{proaphora;  Strom.,  i.  19),  meaning  the  entire  ceremony  col- 
lectively. Tertullian,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  sacrifices  " 
or  "  offerings  "  of  the  Christians,  generally  means  prayers. 
But  there  are  passages  where  he  applies  to  the  Supper  as  a 
whole  the  expressions  **  sacrifice,"  **  offering,"  or  **  to  offer  " 
(Ds  culiu  feminarum,  ii.  11;  Ad  uxorem,  ii.  8;  and  elsewhere). 
Only  De  ortUione,  xix.,  however,  can  be  adduced  as  direct 
proof  that  he  does  not  restrict  "  offering  "  to  prayers,  alms, 
and  the  like.  This  passage  assumes  that  the  ceremony  of 
the  Eucharist  is  a  unit,  and  that  it  necessarily  closes  with 
the  "  reception  "  of  the  body  of  the  Lord.  Its  significance 
lies  in  a  distinction  between  the  "  prayers  of  the  sacri- 
fices "  (plural)  and  "  participation  in  the  sacrifice  "  (singu- 
lar). To  be  sure  it  proves  in  itself  no  more  than  that  Ter- 
tullian knew  of  the  view  of  the  Supper  as  a  sacrificial  meaL 
But  taking  it  with  the  eaqpreasions  of  earlier  writers,  it  is 
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probable  that  he  had  also  in  mind  a  Bacrificial  oflFering  of 
the  body  of  the  Lord.  Tertullian  is  the  first  to  speak  of 
*'  oflFerinss  "  or  "  sacrifices  "  for  the  dead  (/>«  corona,  iii.; 
De  monooamia^  x.;  />«  exhortatume  eatliiaiu,  xi.).  It  is  un- 
oertain  jiist  how  they  were  carried  out;  but  the  thought  here 
not  be  merely  that  of  giving  thanks. 


8.  Patristio  Teaohin^a:  By  the  time  of  Cyprian 
(d.  258)  and  Origen  (d.  251)  the  apostolic  congrega- 
tion had  been  organized  into  a  single  Church,  and 
the  elaboration  of  ''  dogmas "  was  soon  making 
rapid  strides.  Not  many  new  ideas  were  propounded, 
however;  the  chief  characteristic  was  a  fixing  and 
systematizing  process  exercised  upon  concepts 
abeady  at  hand.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  no- 
where a  logical  progress  of  thought,  but  was  con- 
ditioned by  fixed  rites  and  absolutely  binding  words, 
with  which  a  multitude  of  individual  opinions  was 
interwoven.  The  ceremony  early  became  a  mystery. 
From  about  200  also  the  notion  of  a  privileged 
priesthood  stood  in  the  background.  Furthermore, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  sacrifice  was  everywhere  a  vital 
institution  of  pubUc  Ufe.  Everybody  knew  what  a 
"  sacrifice  ''  was.  But  when  the  '^  Christian  sacri- 
fice "  was  the  only  one  remaining,  there  arose  need 
of  explanations  and  ''  doctrines."  At  this  very 
time,  however,  other  dogmatic  problems  claimed 
attention.  Thus  different  factors  worked  together 
to  the  detriment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

It  has  been  usual  to  date  an  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  character  of 
the  Eucharist  from  Cyprian — ^probably  because  he 
has  left  a  much  fuller  exposition  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  than  earlier  writers.  The  occasion  was 
furnished  by  the  spread  of  the  custom  of  celebrating 

the  Supper  with  water  instead  of  wine, 

1.  Cyprian  which  Cyprian  treats  at  great  length 

and  Oriffen.  in  his  sixty-third  letter  {Ad  CcBcUium), 

He  sets  forth  here  a  theory  of  the 
Supper  as  sacrifice,  with  certain  limitations,  which 
was  probably  widely  held.  In  the  most  varied 
terms  he  designates  the  transaction  with  the  cup 
and  the  entire  ceremony  as  a  ''  sacrifice  "  and  an 
''  offering."  When  Jesus  poured  the  wine  into  the 
cup  he  fulfilled  a  whole  cycle  of  prophecies  which  all 
looked  forward  to  his  suffering  and  redemption 
through  his  blood  (chaps,  iii.  sqq.) .  Jesus  offered  the 
Supper  as  "  sacrifice  "  to  God  (chap.  xiv.).  The 
wine  "  expresses  the  blood  of  Christ "  (chap,  xi.),  and 
the  Supper  is  the  **  offering  of  the  blood  of  Christ  " 
(chaps,  ix.,  XV.).  The  mixing  of  wine  and  water  in 
the  cup  is  interpreted  mystically,  the  water  repre- 
senting the  congregation  (chaps,  xii.,  xiii.).  Cyprian 
is  still  able  to  define  the  import  of  the  sacrifice  as 
''  thanks,"  but  the  thought  prevails  with  him  that 
the  petition  is  promoted  by  the  **  memorial  of  the 
passion  of  Christ "  (i.  e.,  the  Supper),  although  he 
nowhere  speaks  directly  of  a  "  propitiatory  "  effect 
of  the  eucharistic  offering.  Nor  does  he  express  the 
thought  that  the  **  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ "  is  a  "  sacrifice  "  in  an  independent  sense; 
it  is  such  only  in  relation  to  the  "  representative 
sacrifice  "  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Origen  was  less  of 
a  hierarch  than  Cyprian.  The  latter  apparently 
thought  a  "priest"  Decessaiy.    Origen  does  not 


deny  the  importance  of  the  priest,  but  he  bases  it  on 
the  need  of  ''  order  "  and  the  priest's  personal  gifts. 
He  beUeves  that  **  everyone  "  can  sacrifice.  He  has 
gone  a  step  beyond  any  extant  expression  of  Cyp- 
rian's in  that  he  attributes  "  atoning  "  efficacy  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  As  theologian  he  was  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  a  "  higher  "  sense,  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  which  he  sought  in  the  Eucharist  and 
sacrifice  as  everywhere  else.  All  sacrifice  has  the 
aim  of  cleansing  from  sin  (Horn,  in  Num.,  x.  2;  Horn. 
xxiv.  1).  What  the  Old-Testament  sacrifices  merely 
prefigured  became  truth  in  Christ's  death.  But 
Origen  regarded  Christ's  sacrifice  and  high-priest- 
hood, not  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  as  continuing. 
Christ  continually  sacrifices  and  intercedes  for  the 
faithful  in  heaven,  at  the  altar  of  heaven;  and 
Origen  inferred  from  the  Old-Testament  type  that 
Christ  sacrifices  in  heaven  with  the  coals  from  our 
altar  and  with  the  incense  from  our  hands  (cf .  Ham. 
in  Lev.f  ix.  8).  It  is  hardly  credible  that  Origen  did 
not  have  in  mind  here  the  "  body  and  blood  of 
Christ "  in  the  Eucharist.  Elsewhere  (Contra 
Cdsumf  viii.  33)  he  says  that  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  is  not  mere  bread,  but  also  a  "  body  .  .  . 
a  holy  thing  which  sanctifies  those  who  use  it  with 
right  intention."  It  is  true  that  Origen  nowhere 
actually  sets  forth  a  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
an  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ;  but  he  shows 
clearly  enough  that  it  had  such  significance  for  him 
(cf.  Horn,  in  Lev.,  xiii.  3).  He  sometimes  alludes  to 
an  offering  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
According  to  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  Origen 
could  have  conceived  only  of  a  symbolic  "  offering  " 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  his  seeing  in  it  a  ''  commemorative  "  re- 
newal of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 

Ambrose  and  Augustine  brought  together  two 
ideas  which  before  them  had  been  current  sepsr 
rately;  that  is,  they  connected  the  thought  of  the 
"  body  of  Christ,"  which  is  sacrificed,  with  Chris- 
tians   themselves    individually    and    collectively, 

Augustine     directly     combining     the 

2.  Aml>roBe  former  with   the    conception    of   the 

and        Church    as    the    "  body    of    Christ." 

Angxuitine.  Thereby  the   sense    of   the   duty   of 

Christians  to  present  themselves,  their 
thoughts  and  works,  and  their  whole  life  to  ()od  as 
the  weightiest  sacrifice,  came  into  close  connection 
with  the  idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  sacrifice. 
What  Origen  was  able  to  connect  with  the  Supper 
only  by  the  medium  of  allegory,  these  two  Western 
Fathers  regarded  as  the  content  and  import  of  the 
sacred  act.  Thus  they  gave  the  church  ceremony  a 
practical  significance  which  tended  to  coimteract 
the  superstitious  notions  of  mere  sacramental  magic. 
Of  course  the  thought  of  the  "  blood  of  Christ " 
received  their  attention.  Ambrose  says  that  the 
"  flesh  of  the  Savior  "  has  its  significance  "  for  the 
welfare  of  the  body,"  his  blood  was  poured  out 
"  for  our  soul."  Augustine  interprets  the  pouring 
of  the  wine  into  the  mouth  of  the  communicant  as  a 
figure  of  the  **  shedding  "  of  the  blood.  But  the 
most  important  thing  with  each  is  that  he  brings 
closely  together  the  two  acts,  of  priest  and  of  con- 
gregation, since  this  lessened  the  danger  that  the 
Supper  as  a  sacrifice  should  be  set  apart  and  become 
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a  purely  hierurgic  transaction.  For  Ambroee  it  will 
suffice  to  cite  merely  the  EnarraHo  in  Psalm  xxxviii.f 
nos.  25,  26.  He  says  that  the  "  priests  "  offer  the 
"  body  of  Christ,"  i.  e.,  the  elements  with  their  true 
content  perceived  by  faith,  viz.,  "  Christ  himself." 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  for  Ambrose  this,  that 
Christ  continually  offers  to  God  in  heaven  the 
"  perfect  man,"  i.  e.,  the  Christian  who  has  actually 
received  Christ  at  the  hands  of  the  priest.  Ambrose 
regards  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  as  "  medi- 
cine ";  the  conception  of  a  "  sacrificial  meal "  has 
quite  disappeared.  With  Augustine  {De  civitate  Dei, 
X.  4  sqq.)  a  sacrifice  is  something  which  is  addressed 
to  God  that  we  may  have  close  connection  with 
God.  Every  "  visible  sacrifice  "  is  only  a  "  sacra- 
ment of  an  invisible  sacrifice."  The  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ  makes  it  possible  that  **  the  congre- 
gation of  saints  be  presented  a  general  sacrifice  to 
God  by  the  great  high  priest,  who  also  in  his  passion 
sacrificed  himself  for  us  that  we  might  be  the  body 
of  so  great  a  head."  The  thought  that  the  "  body 
of  Christ  "  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  Church — "  in 
a  sacrament " — and  the  question,  whether  merely 
bread  and  wine  or  a  wonder  in  reference  to  the  real 
body  of  Christ  constituted  the  sacrament,  are  dis- 
cussed further  in  Sermon  ccbodi.  In  Contra  Faua- 
ium  ManichcBum,  xx.  15  sqq.,  all  of  Augustine's 
thoughts  on  the  Christian  sacrifices  are  suouned  up. 
The  influence  of  both  Ambrose  and  Augustine  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  has  always 
been  great.  And  the  rich  subjective  passion- 
mysticism  which  Roman  Catholicism  connects  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Ambrosian-Augustinian  tradition. 

Passing  over  the  theologians  of  the  next  two 
centuries,  at  the  boundary  between  the  patristic  and 
the  medieval  time  stands  Gregory  the  Great,  theo- 
logically without  originality,  yet  by  his  position  one 
of  the  greatest  of  teachers,  and  even  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  popular,  pastoral  manner 
8.  Gregory  in  which,  with  citation  of  many  ex- 
the  Ghreat.  amples  preferably  from  his  own  Imowl- 
edge  and  experience,  he  expounded 
what  seemed  to  him  of  most  practical  importance. 
The  official  dogmas  are  not  prominent  in  his  works. 
But  questions  of  the  cult  and  of  the  spiritual  dis- 
cipline interested  him  both  as  preacher  and  writer. 
He  considers  it  fully  settled  how  one  should  think 
about  sacrifice.  In  the  Horn,  in  Evangdia  (II., 
XXX vii.  7)  he  treats  of  the  significance  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  mass  for  **  absolution,"  for  release  from 
the  effects  of  any  fault.  A  *^  legation  "  must  be 
sent  to  God  and  works  of  mercy  shown  to  him, 
but  before  all  ^Met  us  offer  on  his  altar  the  sac- 
rifices [hoatias]  of  propitiation;  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  sacred  altar,  offered  with  tears  and  benevo- 
lence of  mind,  pleads  especially  for  our  absolution, 
because  he  who,  having  risen  from  the  dead,  now  no 
longer  dies,  still  in  this  dies  again  for  us  in  his  mys- 
tery. For  as  often  as  we  offer  to  him  the  sacrifice  of 
his  passion,  so  often  do  we  renew  for  ourselves  his 
passion  for  our  absolution."  Especially  celebrated 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  certain  remarks  of  Greg- 
ory's in  the  "  Dialogues  "  (iv.  58,  59).  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
for  departed  souls,  prisoners,  etc.,  and  says  it  is 


better  "  to  die  free  than  to  seek  freedom  after 
chains."  So  he  commends  "  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
tears  to  God  and  to  offer  daily  the  sacrifice  of  his 
flesh  and  blood.  For  that  victim  especially  saves 
the  soul  from  everlasting  death  which  by  a  mystery 
renews  for  us  that  death  of  the  only  b^otten,  who 
...  in  himself  living  immortal  and  incorruptible  is 
sacrificed  again  for  us  in  this  mystery  of  the  sacred 
offering.  For  his  body  is  taken  there,  his  flesh  is 
broken  for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  his  blood  is 
poured  not  on  the  hands  of  unbelievers  but  in  the 
mouths  of  the  faithful.  So  let  us  appreciate  what 
this  sacrifice  for  us  is,  which  imitates  for  our  abso- 
lution the  passion  of  the  only  begotten  son.  For 
who  of  the  faithful  can  doubt  that  in  the  very  hour 
of  the  sacrifice  the  heavens  are  opened  to  the  voice 
of  the  priest,  that  a  choir  of  angels  attends  that 
mystery  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  lowest  are  joined 
with  the  highest,  the  earth  with  the  heavens,  and 
that  one  thing  is  done  by  those  visible  and  in- 
visible?" 

The  ideas  of  the  East  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  the  West  between  300  and  600. 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea  {Demonatratio  evangdica,  i.  10) 
conceives  of  the  Eucharist  as  self-evidently  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrificial  act.    If  Christ  on  the  cross  was 

the  predicted  atoning  sacrifice  for  Jews 
4.  The  and  Gentiles,  then  both  as  Christians 
Sast.       attain  forgiveness  of  their  sins  "  by 

daily  making  mention  of  his  body  and 
blood."  Christ's  sacrifice  was  made  once  for  all, 
but  he  has  conmianded  us  to  '*  offer  a  memorial  of 
it  to  God  perpetually."  Eusebius's  idea  of  the 
ceremony  as  a  sacrifice  was  purely  representative. 
He  considers  the  ritual  part  as  exclusively  hieruigic 
and  interprets  only  the  incensing  as  a  sacrifice  of 
Christians.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  25) 
the  "  gifts  "  are  fixed  requirements  for  the  Euchar- 
ist and  the  support  of  clergy  and  widows.  The 
"  offering  of  the  Eucharist  "  (ii.  57)  depends  on  the 
"  gifts,"  since  the  "  sacrifice  "  foUows  after  they  have 
been  made.  Book  viii.  12  gives  the  first  complete 
liturgy.  As  in  Justin,  the  entire  ceremony  is  thought 
of  as  ''  sacrifice,"  in  which  the  "  offering  "  has  a 
special  place.  Tlie  offering  of  the  body  and  blood 
signifies  also  "  thanks."  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  calls 
the  elements  a  "  spiritual  sacrifice  "  and  a  '^  sacri- 
fice of  propitiation  "  ("  Catechetical  Mysteries," 
v.  8).  When  "  the  holy  and  most  awful  sacrifice  has 
been  made,"  we  offer  to  God,  in  prayers  for  the  de- 
parted, ^*  Christ  slain  for  our  sins,  propitiating  the 
benevolent  God  for  them  and  for  us  "  (v.  9).  A 
definite  theory  of  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice  is 
sought  in  vain  in  Cyril,  Eusebius,  and  the  other 
Fathers  of  the  time.  Evidently  the  thought  of  the 
Supper  as  a  meal  counted  for  more  in  the  specular 
tion  of  the  East  than  of  the  West,  but  perhaps  not 
in  popular  interest.  The  recollection  of  the  sacri- 
ficial meal  seems  to  have  lasted  longer  than  in  the 
West.  Little  attempt  was  made  to  explain  what  a 
sacrifice  is  or  what  there  is  sacrificial  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Alexandrian  and  Antiochian  schools 
are  in  accord  when  they  come  to  treat  of  the  doctrine 
of  sacrifice  as  an  act. 

Apart  from  sermons  and  the  productions  of  the 
mystagogical  literature  (see  Mtbtagoqic  Thboit 
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oot)  neither  East  nor  West  produced  a  special 
treatise  on  the  Eucharist.  Even  Chrysostom,  who 
is  called  doctor  eucharisiicB,  did  not  write  one.  His 
exposition  both  of  sacrifice  and  the  Eucharist  is 
found  in  his  homiletical  and  exegetical 
6.  Ohrys-  works.     He  is  more  occupied  with  the 

ostom.  thought  of  a  **  mystery  "  in  general  and 
with  that  of  a  "  meal "  (trophy)  than 
with  that  of  sacrifice.  His  language  is  baldly  realis- 
tic— the  blood  ''  reddens  *'  the  altar  or  the  tongue 
(cf.  Horn,  xxiv,,  in  I  Cor.,  no.  1,  MPG,  bri.  200; 
Horn.  Ixxxii,,  in  Matt.,  no.  5,  MPO,  Iviii.  743;  De 
9acerdotio,  ill.  4,  MPG,  xlviii.  642;  Ad  Uluminandoa 
eatecheaeSf  ii.  2,  MPO,  xlix.  234) — and  he  uses  the 
epithets  "  awful "  and  "  fearful  "  much  more  often 
than  his  predecessors.  He  feels  fully  the  horror  of 
the  thought  that  a  real  body  and  real  blood  are 
present  instead  of  the  apparent  bread  and  wine. 
Reflection  on  the  **  horror  of  the  blood  "  appears  first 
in  the  East  in  the  pseudo-Ambrosian  De  aacramentis 
(vi.  3)  belonging  to  the  early  fifth  century  (see  be- 
low, II.,  2,  §  2).  But  while  here  emphasis  is  put  on 
the  supposed  benefit  to  us  when  the  blood  is  offered 
in  a  "  similitude/'  Chrysostom  remarks  that  Christ 
was  the  first  to  drink  his  blood  (Horn,  Ixxxii.,  in 
MaU,,  no.  1,  MPO,  Iviii.  739).  Compared  with  later 
theories  of  the  **  killing  "  or  *'  destruction  "  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  (see  below,  5,  §  3) 
Chrysostom's  words  are  very  mild.  They  express 
rhetorical  pathos  more  than  dogmatic  theories.  In 
80  far  as  he  considers  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  he 
makes  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  only  a  "  symbol "  of 
it.  The  "  sacrificial  act "  has  only  spiritual  refer- 
ence to  Calvary.  Chrysostom,  furthermore,  is  the 
first  distinct  witness  to  the  custom  which  ultimately 
led  almost  to  a  separation  of  the  **  mass  "  and  the 
"  communion."  He  makes  it  plain  that  many  came 
to  the  service,  but  went  away  before  the  communion, 
and  he  condenms  the  practise  in  strong  terms  {Ham, 
m,,  in  Eph.f  no.  4,  MPG,  bdi.  29;  De  inoomprehen- 
nbOUate  Dei  natwrcB,  ui.  6,  MPO,  xlviii.  725-726). 
That  he  regarded  the  "  sacrifice  "  and  the  com- 
munion {metaUpsia)  as  two  separable  acts  and  the 
former  as  a  purely  "  priestly  "  function  is  clear. 

4.  Medieval  Theories :  In  the  West  the  theologi- 
eal  treatment  of  the  mass  underwent  no  essential 
change  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Scholasticism 
merely  systematized  the  earlier  conceptions.  But 
certain  practical  factors  had  a  greater  influence  in 
the  West  than  in  the  East.  It  must 
1.  Pnustioal  have  lowered  the  sacrament  in  the 

Vactore.  popular  estimation  when  it  began  to 
be  offered  for  personal  ends.  As  early 
88  the  saeramentary  named  after  Gregory  the  Great 
and  certainly  containing  material  from  him  (see 
below,  II.,  1,  §  3)  there  are  masses  for  cattle  pesti- 
lence, droughts  and  floods,  storms,  times  of  war, 
and  sickness.  Masses  were  said  for  the  king,  for 
monasteries,  for  priests,  for  travelers,  and  for  the 
oppressed  and  troubled.  As  the  number  of  oc- 
casions was  multiplied  the  belief  sprang  up  that 
there  was  efficacy  in  the  number  of  masses.  A 
single  mass  no  longer  counted  for  much.  In  the 
ancient  Church  the  Lord's  Supper  was  generaUy 
celebrated  on  Sundays  and  the  anniversaries  of 
martyrs;  only  in  particular  places,  aa  North  Africa, 


did  the  communion  take  place  daily.  But  the  latter 
custom  soon  spread.  In  the  fifth  century  we  meet 
with  several  masses  on  the  same  day.  The  number 
increased  especially  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, and  chapels  and  oratories  and  altars  were 
multiplied  indefinitely.  At  the  same  time  the 
participation  of  the  people  steadily  grew  less.  The 
private  masses  of  the  Roman  Church  (see  below, 
II.,  6)  are  purely  hierurgic.  The  Greek  Church  has 
no  private  mass,  allows  only  one  mass  on  the  same 
day,  and  has  only  one  altar  in  each  church.  After 
the  twelfth  century  the  Roman  Church  restricted 
each  priest  to  one  mass  a  day,  except  under  fixed 
conditions,  and  forbade  masses  after  noon.  The 
custom  of  hearing  mass  without  commimicating, 
however,  has  continued,  and  there  has  even  grown 
up  a  communion  without  mass  (cf.  XL,  iii.  722). 
Theological  discussion  during  the  Middle  Ages 
always  treats  sacrifice  and  communion  together  and 
lays  stress  on  the  latter,  because  it  is  based  on  the 
ritual,  which  has  never  separated  the  two  notions. 
Peter  Lombard  treats  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist  only  in  barest  outline  {SenlenticB,  book 
iv.,  dist.  12  and  13).  He  says  that  the  "  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  "  is  a  "  sacrifice  "  and  that  Christ 
"  is  offered  repeatedly."  The  "  daily  offering  "  is  a 
"  reminiscence  [recordatio]  of  the  sacri- 
8.  Soholas-  fice  which  was  made  "  and  as  such  is  a 
tic  Doffma*  **  memorial  and  representation  of  the 
ticians.  true  sacrifice."  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
Thomas  ^hat  the  Scholastics  and  the  Fathers 
Aquinas,  before  them  mean  by  "  representar 
tion  "  and  "  memorial."  Sometimes 
they  contrast  the  "  representation "  and  the 
"  truth,"  sometimes  they  understand  the  "  repre- 
sentation "  as  a  special  part  of  the  "  truth."  As 
concerns  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
Peter  says  that  it  brings  about  the  ''  remission  of 
venial  sins"  and  the  "perfection  of  virtue."  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  follows  Peter,  but  far  surpasses  him 
in  the  subtilty  of  his  questions  and  answers.  Thomas 
Aquinas  assumes  that  the  distinction  between  sacri- 
fice and  sacrament  is  settled  and  known  to  every- 
body, but  in  the  sense  that  the  Eucharist  has  two 
sides,  not  two  parts.  He  sometimes  refers  to  the 
distinction  to  remove  difficulties,  and  when  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  the  Eu- 
charist he  says  that  they  are  separated,  not  actually, 
but  logically. 

Thomas  attempts  no  systematic  exposition  of  the  Euch»* 
list,  but  in  part  iii.  of  the  Summa  theolooica,  questions  73— 
83  (Panna  ed.,  vol.  iv.  332-403),  he  considers  all  queries 
oonoeming  it,  ritual  and  disciplinary  as  well  as  dogmatic, 
which  arose  in  his  own  mind,  and  gives  definitions  of  terms 
and  concepts.  He  propounds,  in  question  73,  the  funda- 
mental question  whether  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrament.  In 
art.  1  he  defines  a  sacrament  as  that  which  contains  some« 
thing  sacred.  A  thing  can  be  sacred  either  absolutely  or 
in  relation  to  something.  The  Eucharist  contains  some- 
thing sacred  absolutely,  that  is,  the  body  of  Christ.  Con- 
sequently the  sign  (mes)  of  a  sacrament  is  given  in  its  very 
matter  (moreover,  that  which  is  the  sign  merely  is  in  the 
recipient,  that  is,  the  grace  which  is  conferred).  In  art.  4 
the  different  names  of  the  sacrament  are  explained.  It  is 
called  a  sacrifice,  conmiunion,  and  viaticum;  the  first  with 
respect  to  the  past,  in  that  it  is  commemorative  of  the  Lord's 
panion,  which  was  a  true  sacrifice;  the  second  with  respect 
to  the  present,  thkt  is,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  into  which 
men  are  gathered  and  united  by  this  sacrament;  the  third 
•igoification  has  respect  to  the  future,  in  that  it  is  prefigura- 
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thre  of  the  enjojnnent  of  God  which  shall  be.  He  oomea  to 
the  diatinotion  between  Bacrament  and  sacrifioe  in  quest. 
79,  art.  6.  To  the  query  whether  all  punishment  for  sin  is 
remitted  by  this  sacrament,  he  answers:  it  must  be  said  that 
thia  sacrament  is  both  a  sacrifice  and  a  sacrament,  but  it 
has  the  character  of  a  sacrifice  in  that  it  is  offered,  the  char- 
acter of  a  sacrament  in  that  it  is  received.  In  art.  7  he  adds: 
in  that  the  passion  of  Christ,  in  which  Christ  offered  him- 
self a  sacrifice  {ho9tiain)  to  God,  is  represented  in  this  sac- 
rament, it  has  the  character  of  a  sacrifice,  but  in  that  an 
invisible  grace  is  imparted  in  this  sacrament  under  a  visible 
form  (spectes),  it  has  the  character  of  a  sacrament.  Clearly 
the  concept  of  sacrament  is  the  more  comprehensive.  In 
part  ii.  2,  quest.  85,  Thomas  considers  sacrifioe.  He  says 
(art.  3,  end)  that  things  are  properly  called  sacrifices  when 
something  is  done  about  things  offered  to  God,  as  when 
animals  are  killed,  etc.  And  the  name  shows  this;  for  it  is 
called  **  sacrifice "  because  man  makes  something  sacred 
i§aerufn  facU).  It  is  not  clear  how  Thomas  applies  this 
thought  to  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  In  III.,  Ixxvii.  7,  he 
comes  to  the  question  of  the  breaking  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  finds  it  a  problem,  because  only  the  form  of  the  bread 
is  present  and  the  thought  may  arise  that  the  breaking  of 
the  bread  is  only  according  to  appearance,  not  according  to 
real  truth.  Then  the  question  may  arise  whether  Christ's 
body  itself  is  not  broken.  Thomas  rejects  thu  as  unthink- 
able, because  this  body  is  incorruptible  and  impassible  ac- 
cording to  its  essence  and  it  is  present  entire  in  every  part 
(cf.  quest.  73,  art.  3,  "by  concomitance"!).  So  he  shows 
rather  that  the  form  can  be  really  broken,  and  then  it  fol- 
lows for  him  that  the  breaking  of  the  form  is  a  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  passion,  which  was  truly  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
Accordingly  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  really  a  sacrifice, 
something  is  done  in  it  about  Christ,  but  to  the  form.  Quest. 
83,  art.  1,  whether  Christ  is  sacrificed  in  this  sacrament, 
confirms  this.  Most  certainly  he  is  sacrificed,  in  that  cele- 
bration of  this  sacrament  is  a  representative  image  of  the 
passion  of  Christ,  which  is  the  true  sacrifice  of  him.  Quest. 
76,  art.  2,  considers  the  two  forms,  bread  and  wine.  Since 
each  of  the  forms  after  transubstantiation  contains  Christ 
entire,  the  sacrament  in  one  form  would  not  represent  the 
passion  of  Christ;  the  body  and  the  blood  would  be  sepa- 
rated. Therefore  the  image  must  present  both  the  body 
and  the  blood.  Accordingly  only  the  double  form,  or  rather 
the  twofold  consecration,  presents  the  passion  to  view  with 
the  separation  of  body  and  blood  in  the  true  sacrifice.  The 
consecration  completes  the  image  of  the  passion,  it  is  the 
act  of  the  representation  of  the  passion.  In  quest.  79 
Thomas  treats  of  the  effects  of  the  sacrament.  He  distin- 
guishes between  what  it  effects  as  sacrifioe  and  what  it 
effects  as  food.  He  had  already  remarked  (quest.  74,  art. 
1)  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  offered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
body,  the  blood  for  that  of  the  soul  (cf.  the  teaching  of 
Ambrose,  3,  §  2  above).  He  recurs  to  this  in  79,  1,  to  add 
the  qualification  that  such  a  distinction  is  valid  only  by  a 
sort  of  assimilation,  in  reality  each  effects  the  salvation  of 
both  since  Christ  is  present  entire  in  each.  He  then  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  effect  of  the  sacrament  for  the  attain- 
ment of  glory  (art.  2),  the  remission  of  mortal  sin  (art  3), 
and  the  remission  of  venial  sins  (art.  4).  In  art.  5  he  de- 
clares that  the  sacrament,  in  that  it  is  a  sacrifice,  has  "  sat- 
isfactive  "  power,  but  only  according  to  the  quantity  of  de- 
votion and  not  in  place  of  all  punishment,  becaiise,  if  the 
latter  were  true,  there  would  be  a  defect  of  human  devotion. 
In  art.  7  he  asks  whether  this  sacrament  profits  others  than 
those  participating,  and  answers  "  yes,"  but  only  objec- 
tively; whoever  is  not  joined  to  the  passion  of  Christ  by 
faith  and  love  does  not  attain  the  benefits.  One  mass,  ac- 
cording to  Thomas,  has  only  one  effect.  But  in  many 
masses  the  offering  of  the  sacrifioe  is  multiplied  and  there- 
fore the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  is  multiplied.  In  quest.  79, 
art.  1,  it  is  stated  incidentally  that  the  effect  which  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  produces  in  the  world,  this  sacrament  pro- 
duces in  man. 

6.  The  Ootmcll  of  Trent  and  Keosoholastio  and 
Modem  Speoulations:  Luther  attacked  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  on  two  grounds:  because 
Jesus  neither  performed  nor  instituted  a  sacrifioe, 
and  because  he  thought  that  it  savored  of  salvation 
by  works.  He  was  preeminently  successful  in  the 
circles  which  he  influenced  directly,  and  he  in- 
cited the  Roman  Church  to  a  new  defense   and 


approbation  of  the  doctrine.     No  earlier  synodal 
gathering  had  accorded  it  the  consideration  which 

it  received  from  the  Council  of  Trent. 

1.  The     The    ''  most  holy   sacrament   of   the 

Oounoil    Eucharist  '*  was  treated  here  in    the 

of  Trent,  thirteenth    session,     Oct.    11,     1551, 

and  the  "  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  as 
though  it  were  a  wholly  different  thing,  in  the 
twenty-second  session,  more  than  a  decade  later, 
Sept.  17,  1562.  The  thirteenth  session  sanctioned  a 
conception  which  had  long  prevailed,  that  the  sacri- 
fice was  not  an  act  of  the  congregation,  but  of  the 
priests  for  the  congregation.  In  the  decree  of  the 
twenty-second  session  it  was  declared  that  Christ 
had  performed  and  instituted  a  sacrifice  to  **  repre- 
sent "  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  so  that  the  "  mem- 
ory "  of  the  latter  should  endure  "  to  the  end  of  the 
world  "  and  its  "  salutary  effect  might  be  applied 
to  the  remission  of  the  sins  which  we  conunit 
daily"  (canon  i.;  the  thought  is  explained  further 
in  canon  ii.).  The  expressions  "sacrifice,"  "offer," 
and  "  represent "  are  used  as  equivalent.  The 
sacrifice  is  not  a  new  suffering  of  Christ,  the  "  sacri- 
ficing "  is  not  renewed,  but  Christ  once  sacrificed  is 
daily  brought  before  God  as  such  in  his  real  essence. 
The  "  victim  "  {hoatia)  is  "  one  and  the  same  "  on 
the  cross  and  in  the  mass,  and  the  "  one  who  offers  " 
is  the  same,  only  the  "  manner  "  is  different,  there 
bloody,  here  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  formerly 
by  Christ  without  a  mediary,  now  by  the  mediation 
of  the  "  ministry  of  priests."  The  effect  is  also  the 
same  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  *'  truly  pro- 
pitiatory ";  those  who  participate  under  the  neces- 
sary conditions  (faith,  reverence,  etc.)  draw  near 
to  God,  receive  "  mercy  and  grace,"  and  "  great 
crimes  and  sins"  are  remitted  to  them.  A  quali- 
fication, which  has  in  view  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance, is  noteworthy  here — in  giving  grace  God 
grants  only  "  the  gift  of  penitence."  The  necessity 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  based  on  two  prin- 
ciples: first  that  Christ  would  not  have  his  "  priest- 
hood "  terminated  "  by  death  "  but  would  "  re- 
main "  in  function  what  he  was,  and  secondly  that 
the  "  nature  of  man  "  requires  a  "  visible  "  memorial 
of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The  catechism  ordered 
by  the  coimcil  and  issued  by  Pius  V.  in  1566  follows 
(questions  53  sqq.)  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  but 
with  grosser  forms  of  expression.  The  sacrifice  in 
the  mass  appears  here  less  representative  of  that  on 
the  cross  than  repetitive  of  it.  There  were  two 
tendencies  at  work— one  which  strove  not  to  obscure 
the  cross;  another  (Jesuitical)  which  aimed  only 
to  exalt  the  mass. 

The  last  theologian  whose  doctrine  of  the  mass 
merits  detailed  examination  is  the  Jesuit  cardinal, 
Robert  Bellarmine  (d.  1621).  In  his  exposition 
(Diaputationea  de  conlroveraiia  ChriatiancB  fidei,  vol. 
iii.,  Cologne,  1628)  he  bases  the  distinction  between 

sacrament  and  sacrifice  on  transub- 

8.  Bel-     stantiation.    The  sacrifice  is  propiti- 

larznlne.    atory,  "  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  but 

is  also  effective  for  "  all  sorts  of 
benefits."  It  has  efficacy  ex  opere  operator  that  is, 
"in  itself";  and  the  opiia  operantia,  that  is,  "any 
goodness  or  devotion  in  him  who  works,"  at  the 
most  only  strengthens  the  efficacy  of  the  act.   Three 
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classes  of  persons  "  work  "  or  "  offer  "  in  the  mass — 
Christ,  the  priest,  and  the  Church  or  the  ''  Christian 
people,"  the  last-named  in  very  restricted  manner. 
The  sacrament  benefits  only  the  recipient,  the 
sacrifice  all  '^  for  whom  it  is  .offered";  it  benefits  by 
the  mere  fact  of  being  offered,  wherein  it  \a  like 
prayer,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a ''  kind  of  prayer."  It  has 
efficacy  only  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  but  the 
latter  exists  now  no  longer  "  in  fact "  but  only  "  in 
the  mind  of  God,"  and  so  can  no  longer  produce 
effects  ^*  immediately."  But  if  it  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  which  now  *^  effects  "  what  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cross  foimded  or  "  earned,"  then  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  its  "  value  "  and  that  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross.  For  "  the  value  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  is  finite.  ...  If  its  value  were  infinite, 
it  would  be  vain  to  offer  many  masses."  Bellarmine 
has  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  but  "  the  reason  is  not 
so  certain."  He  thinks  it  strange  that  the  *'  value  " 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  *'  finite,"  and  the  rea- 
sons which  he  adduces  therefor  he  offers  only  "  with 
deference  to  better  judgment." 

After  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  foUowed  the  period  of 
Neoscholasticism,  in  which  speculation  about  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  active,  especially  in  Spain, 
and  stated  problems  of  which  the  older  Scholasticism 
had  not  dreamed.  The  literature  increased  enor- 
mously. A  weU-ordered  survey  of  it 
8.  Keo-  is  given  by  Benz,  who  thinks  its  spirit 
■oholafltl-  and  tendency  were  neither  progressive 
^^o^  nor  beneficial.  Discussion  centered 
about  the  thought  that  there  was  a 
renewal  of  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  the  mass.  The 
older  Scholasticism  had  stood  rigidly  for  merely  a 
**  memorial  of  the  passion."  The  new  conception 
maintained  that  Christ  was  actually  present  suffer- 
ing and  dying,  at  least  "  in  some  sort  of  manner." 
The  way  was  prepared  for  the  new  idea  by  Hosius, 
the  Dominican  Melchior  Cano  (professor  in  Salsr 
manca;  d.  1560),  and  others.  Cuesta,  bishop  of 
Leon  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (d. 
1562),  and  Caspar  do  Casal,  bishop  of  Coimbra 
(d.  1587),  first  made  it  a  definite  theory.  Renz 
designates  the  doctrine  of  Cuesta  as  the ''  mactation  " 
theory  and  that  of  Casal  as  the  '*  mortification  "  the- 
ory. The  former  speaks  of  a  "  true  separation  "  of 
the  blood  from  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
"  The  mass  is  a  sacrifice  for  this  reason,  because 
Christ  in  a  certain  way  dies  and  is  sacrificed  [mac- 
tatur]  by  the  priest."  He  is  actually  **  slaughtered  " 
after  the  manner  of  animal  sacrifice  "  by  virtue  of 
the  sacrament,"  so  far  as  the  consecration  of  the 
bread  has  to  do  ''  only  "  with  his  body  and  that  of 
the  wine  "  only  "  with  his  blood  and  thus  separates 
one  from  the  other.  According  to  Casal,  Christ  is  in 
the  bread  not  in  his  '^  natural  "  form  and  being.  He 
can  exercise  spiritual  functions  in  the  sacramental 
form,  but  not  the  **  bodily  "  ones  of  seeing,  hearing, 
etc.  In  entering  the  sacrament  he  destines  his  body 
'*  for  consumption."  Could  he  die  again  he  would  be 
killed  through  being  consumed.  It  is  a  sort  of 
"  killing  "  that  he  now,  when  exalted,  subjects  him- 
self in  the  sacrament  to  limitations  of  space,  which 
are  opposed  to  his  real  existence.  Cuesta's  theory 
was  carried  farther  by  the  English  Cardinal  William 
Allen  (q.v.)>  and  the  Jesuits  Lessius  (d.  in  Lou- 


vain  1623),  Hurtado  (a  member  of  the  Collegium 
Complutense  in  the  17th  cent.),  and  Cornelius  a 
Lapide  (q.v.;  d.  in  Rome  1637).  The  Dominicans 
adopted  it,  and  among  them  Gonet  (d.  in  Bordeaux 
1681),  Natalis  Alexander  (d.  in  Paris  1724),  and 
Gotti  (d.  in  Faenza  1742)  were  noteworthy  advo- 
cates of  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  found  opponents, 
like  Matthffius  Galenus  (van  der  Galen),  one  of  the 
early  teachers  in  Douai,  who  declared  both  Cuesta's 
and  Casal's  theories  absurdities.  For  him  the  chief 
point  was  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  so  changed 
in  the  consecration  that  they  are  better  adapted  to 
honor  God  and  express  our  thanks  in  the  offering. 
He  voices  a  reaction  of  the  idea  of  communion 
against  that  of  sacrifice  and  represents  a  tendency 
which  has  never  wholly  died  out.  Bellarmine 
brought  forward  a  modification  of  the  mortification 
(Casal's)  theory,  which  has  been  called  the  "de- 
struction "  theory.  Its  essential  idea  is  that  the  com- 
munion of  the  priest  is  the  real  "  completion  "  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  Carmelites,  especially  the  so-called 
Salamancans  (the  authors  of  a  Curaua  theologiciis 
in  fourteen  volumes  published  at  long  intervals  at 
Salamanca,  Lyons,  and  Madrid  from  1631  on), 
advocated  this  theory,  as  did  also,  with  some 
modifications,  Malderus  (van  Malderen),  bishop  of 
Antwerp  (d.  1633),  and  the  Jesuit  John  of  Lugo, 
professor  in  Valladolid  and  Rome  (d.  1660).  No 
form  of  destruction-mortification  theory,  however, 
attained  general  acceptance,  nor  did  the  mactation 
theory  fare  better. 

Neoscholasticism  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth. Then  the  Jesuits  sought  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  ideas.  Representative  theologians  of  the 
time  and  tendency  were  Jacobus  Platel,  professor  in 
Douai  (d.  1681);    Thomas  Holzklau, 

4.  I«ater  professor  at  Wurzburg  (d.  1783);  and 
and  Present  Honor^  Tournely,  professor  at  the 
Theories.  Sorbonne  (d.  1729).  St.  Alfonso 
Liguori  (d.  1781)  held  essentially  with 
Bellarmine.  No  one  attempted  an  independent 
theory  in  the  eighteenth  century  except  the  Spanish 
Jesuit,  Cardinal  Alvarez  Cienfuegos  (d.  1739),  who 
developed  the  mortification  theory  to  its  most  ex- 
treme form.  The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a 
revival  of  the  older  scholastic  ideas,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  later  Scholasticism  continued  influ- 
ential. The  Roman  Church  had  its  period  of  ''  en- 
lightenment" and  a  noteworthy  tendency  of  it  is 
what  Renz  calls  the  *^  theory  of  the  continuance 
of  the  sacrificial  act  on  the  cross."  The  "  school  " 
which  advocates  this  theory  was  founded  by  Jakob 
Frint,  professor  in  Vienna,  afterward  bishop  of  St. 
POlten  (d.  1834).  Its  best-known  representative 
was  J.  A.  Mohler  (d.  1838),  who  expounds  the  theory 
in  his  Symbolikf  §  34  (Eng.  transl.,  pp.  235-249). 
The  Church  may  be  regarded  figuratively  as  the 
ever  living  Christ,  whose  atoning  and  redemptive 
work  it  repeats.  Christ  himself  acts  in  all  sacra^ 
ments.  "  If  then  Christ,  hidden  behind  an  earthly 
veil,  develops  further  to  the  end  of  the  world  his 
entire  activity  begun  on  earth,  he  necessarily  pre- 
sents himseU  constantly  to  the  Father  as  sacri- 
fice for  men;  and  the  abiding  real  representation 
hereof  can  not  fail  in  the  Church,  if  the  complete 
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historic  Christ  is  to  celebrate  in  it  his  constant 
presence."  The  Church  "  substituted "  the  eu- 
charistic  Christ  for  the  historic  at  his  own  command; 
"  the  former  is  now  taken  for  the  latter,  because  the 
latter  is  also  the  former."  So  "  the  eucharistic 
Savior  "  too  ''  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  world/'  and  all  the  more  because  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  rightly  and  exactly 
expressed,  is  only  a  part  of  an  organic  whole.  It 
was  only  one  form  of  his  love.  "  And  who  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  the  eucharistic  humiliation 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  not  also  a  part  of  the  sum  total 
of  his  merit  which  is  imputed  to  us?"  To  the 
liturgical  form  of  the  sacrifice  Mohler  attached  no 
importance.  ^'  Faith  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  con- 
ception of  the  mass;  without  that  presence  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere  memorial  of  the  self- 
immolating  Christ.  .  .  .  With  faith  in  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  past  becomes  the  present."  Christ  is 
present  then  as  **  what  he  actually  is  and  in  the  fidl 
comprehension  of  his  services — in  a  word,  as  a  real 
sacrifice."  The  theory  of  Frint  and  Mohler  has  been 
accepted,  more  or  less  completely,  by  many  eminent 
Roman  Catholic  theologians — among  others  by 
Hirscher,  Klee,  Veith,  Probst,  Ddliinger,  and  espe- 
cially Professor  Thalhofer  of  Munich.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jesuits  J.  Perrone  (d.  1876)  and  J.  B. 
Franzelin  foUow  respectively  Vasquez  and  John  of 
Lugo.  Gihr  now  inclines  to  the  latter,  although 
earlier  he  preferred  Vasquez.  The  Redemptorist  J. 
Herrmann  advocates  Bellarmine's  theory.  M.  J. 
Scheeben,  professor  in  Cologne  (d.  1888),  revived  the 
Augustinian  view  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Schwane, 
Schell,  and  Schanz  attempt  restatements  of  the  Mdh- 
ler-Thalhofer  theory.  F.  S.  Renz,  professor  at 
Breslau,  the  most  learned  historian  of  the  subject 
and  the  latest  writer  upon  it,  declares  that  ''  the 
presence  of  the  res  externa^  which  represents  Christ's 
death,  sufiices  for  the  mass,  and  there  is  no  proper 
actio  aacrificidUSy  because  it  is  not  an  independent 
sacrifice,  but  a  function  pointing  to  an  independent 
sacrifice."  In  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  he  aims,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  the  mass, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  render  it  more  profoimd,  and 
in  simmiing  up  results  he  ascribes  to  the  thoughts 
of  Augustine  an  abiding  value  and  truth  which  he 
finds  elsewhere  only  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

n.  The  Liturgy. — 1.  Development  of  the  Boman 
Mass  to  Ghreffory  I. :  The  oldest  notices  of  Christian 
worship  in  Rome  are  found  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Clement.  It  shows  that  the  service  followed  the  Old- 
Testament  model  in  having  a  certain  fixed  order 

(xl.,  xli.)f  and  that  the  Trisagion  from 

1.  The      Isa.  vi.  3,  with  introductory  formula 

First  Three  from  Dan.  vii.    10,   was  used  in  the 

Oentnries.  Eucharist  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the 

first  century  (xxxiv.).  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  a  prayer  like  that  known  later  as  the 
"  preface  prayer  "  preceded  the  act  of  communica- 
ting. The  long  prayer  in  chaps,  lix.-lxi.  is  gener- 
ally assumed  to  have  been  the  conmion  '*  church 
prayer"  of  Rome,  and,  in  any  case,  gives  a  clear 
conception  of  the  manner  of  prayer  in  the  Roman 


"  Word-service  "  (the  morning  assembly  to  hear 
the  Word  in  distinction  from  the  Eucharist,  which 
took  place  in  the  evening;   see  Eucharist,  §  1). 
Both  epistles  of  Clement  give  substantial  hints  of 
the  preaching  of  the  time  (cf.  E.  von  DobschQts, 
Die  vrchrisUichen  Gemeinden,  Leipsic,  1902,  p.  147); 
there  is  a  certain  fixation  and  tendency  to  for- 
malism, the  spirit  of  order  having  taken  the  place 
of  the  earlier  enthusiasm.    Prayers  and  addresses 
are  ascribed  to  definite  officials.    At  what  point  in 
the  service  the  long  prayer  was  inserted  is  not 
known;  very  possibly  it  foUo wed  the  homily.   Scrip- 
ture-reading can  not  have  been  lacking.    In  general 
the  Christian  service  was  alike  in  the  East  and  the 
West  about  100,  and  that  Rome  did  not  differ  from 
the  East  fifty  years  later  may,  perhaps,  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Bishop  Anicetus  allowed 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  who  was  in  Rome  in  155,  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist.    The  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
witnesses  to  an  evening  service  about  150  (Simil. 
IX.,  xi.  7),  and  seems  to  know  of  another  in  which 
charismatic   revelations   were   tolerated    (cf.  Von 
Dobschatz,  ut  sup.,  23  sqq.,  235).    It  says  nothing 
of  the  Eucharist.    The  most  important  step  in  the 
development  of  the  Christian  service  into  the  mass 
had  certainly  been  taken  by  150;  the  Word-service 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  had  been  com- 
bined in  Rome  at  any  rate  on  Sundays  (Justin,  / 
Apol.,  Ixv.-lxvii.;  see  Eucharist,  §  1).    According 
to  Justin  this  combined  service  was  opened  with 
reading  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Prophets  by  the 
lector,  lasting  while  the  congregation  was  assem- 
bling.   Then  the  proestOa  made  an  address,  and  the 
church  prayer  mentioned  above  followed,  including 
a  petition  for  the  authorities,  for  enemies,  and  for 
all  men  (/  Apol.,  xiv.,  xvii.;  Trypho,  cxxxiii.,  xcvi., 
XXXV.).     The  kiss  of  peace  came  next,  and  then 
bread,  wine,  and  water  were  brought,    llie  proetida 
offered  a  long,  free  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, which  probably  included  the  Trisagion  and 
words  of  institution,  the  congregation  responded 
"  amen,"  and  the  deacon  administered  the  sacrar 
ment.    The  next  witness  (the  Canons  of  Hippolytus, 
provided  they  are  genuine),  two  generations  later, 
shows  another  step  in  the  development  of  the  mass 
in  that  the  sermon  has  been  omitted  from  the  intro- 
ductory   Word-service    in    the    combined    service 
(xxxvii.,  xxvi.).    The  order  of  a  eucharistic  service 
in  the  time  of  Hippolytus  may  be  reconstructed  as 
foUows:  Scripture-reading  by  the  lectors  '*  till  the 
whole  congregation  is  assembled  ";  the  long  church 
prayer  by  the  bishop  (xxxvii.,  cf.  xix.),  probably 
beginning  with  a  general  confession  (ii.);  the  loss  of 
peace  (xviii.)  and  the  offertory,  the  givers  being 
probably  named.     After  the  offerings  have  been 
blessed  the  preface  begins,  introduced  by  responsory 
formulas  between  bishop  and  congregation.    The 
succeeding  prayer  probably  included  the  Trisagion 
and  the  words    of    institution,  and  the  Epiklesis 
(q.v.)  can  not  have  been  lacking.    The  presbyter  or 
bishop   administered   the  sacrament,   the   deacon 
only  exceptionally.    The  congregation  advanced  to 
the  *'  table  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,"  and 
the  formula  of  distribution  was  *'  this  is  the  body, 
the   blood,   of  Christ."     The   recipient   answered 
''  amen."    The  conclusion  was  doubtless  a  prayer  of 
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thanksgiving  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  elements 
and  a  blessing  of  the  people.  Canon  xix.  mentions 
a  noteworthy  custom,  old  heathen  in  character,  viz., 
that  at  the  conmiunion  of  the  neophytes,  after  the 
bread  and  wine,  they  received  a  cup  containing 
milk  and  honey  mixed.  Later  sources  and  Justin 
(see  above)  speak  also  of  a  cup  of  water.  The  milk 
and  honey  disappear  about  600.  When  the  water 
went  out  of  use  is  not  known;  the  Canons  of  Hip- 
polytus  make  no  mention  of  it  (for  further  details 
concerning  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  see 
Eucharist). 

The  first  factor  in  the  development  of  the  mass  in 
the  centuries  inmiediately  following  is  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Latin  tongue  in  divine  service.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  when  the  Latin  displaced  the  Greek 
(of.  P.  Kleinert,  Zur  KuUus-  und  KuUurgeschichtef 

p.  30,  Berlin,  1889;  F.  Probst,  Abend- 

8.  The      Idndische  Mease  vom  5.  his  zum  8.  Jahr- 

Voxaih  eaid  hunderUf  pp.   5-6,  MUnster,  1896;  J. 

Fifth       Watterich,   Konsekrationsmomentj   pp. 

Centuries.  131-132,   267  sqq.,  Heidelberg,  1896; 

F.  Kattenbusch,  Symbol^  ii.  131, 
Leipsic,  1897;  G.  Rietschel,  Liturgik,  i.  pp.  337-38, 
Berlin,  1900;  Steinacker  in  Festschrift  Theodor 
Oomperz  dargebracht,  pp.  324  sqq.,  Vienna,  1902). 
But  the  Greek  certainly  lasted  into  the  fourth 
century,  and  no  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  Greek 
and  Latin  services  were  held  side  by  side  in  Rome 
and  the  two  tongues  were  even  employed  in  the 
same  service.  With  the  use  of  Latin  came  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  prayers  corresponding  to  the  more  concise 
character  of  the  Latin  language.  A  second  factor 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  arcani  disciplina  (q.v.), 
whereby  the  fusion  of  the  two  forms  of  service  be- 
came complete,  and  a  third  was  the  influence  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  It  was  they  who  gave  the  mass 
its  form.  Little  is  known  of  the  details  of  their 
changes  in  the  liturgy,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
brought  foreign  usages  to  Rome  and  gave  to  the 
prayers  of  the  service  a  local  and  incidental  char- 
acter under  the  influence  of  the  church  year.  The 
adaptation  of  the  mass  to  the  church  year — a  vital 
deviation  from  the  Eastern  liturgy — ^must  have  been 
completed  in  Rome  in  the  fourth  century,  although 
Probst  (LUurgie  des  4-  JahrhundertSy  pp.  445  sqq., 
MQnster,  1893)  goes  too  far  when  he  ascribes  it  to 
Pope  Damasus  I.  (366-384).  A  famous  letter  of 
Innocent  I.  to  Bishop  Decentius  of  Eugubium 
(Gubfoio)  shows  that  by  416  the  kiss  of  peace  had 
been  transposed  to  the  end  of  the  canon,  and  that 
the  present  rubrics  xxxiii.-xxxvii.  were  lacking  in  the 
time  of  Innocent.  The  same  letter  also  shows  that 
the  ''  names  "  were  now  read  in  Rome  in  the  canon, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  Milan,  Spain,  Gaul,  almost 
the  entire  East,  and  earlier  Iloman  custom.  The 
mass  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Innocent  I.  (beginning 
of  5th  cent.)  may  be  reconstructed  as  follows:  I. 
Mass  of  the  catechumens:  (1)  epistle  (rubric  viii.); 
(2)  gradual  and  hallelujah  (ix.);  (3)  gospel  (x.); 
(4)  sermon;  (5)  dismissal;  (6)  mediatory  prayer. 
n.  Mass  of  the  faithful:  (1)  offertory  (rubric  xii.); 
(2)  secret  (offertory  prayer,  xvii.) ;  (3)  preface  with 
sanctus  (xviii.);  (4)  prayer  introductory  to  the  words 
of  institution  (xxii.  and  xxiii.);  (5)  words  of  institu- 
tion (xziv.);    (6)  anamnesis  (xxv.);   (7)  epiklesis 


(in  place  of  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  and  xixa.);  (8)  prayer  of 
intercession  with  reading  of  the  diptychs  (xix6,  xx., 
xxi.,  xxviii.,  xxix.);  (9)  kiss  of  peace;  (10)  commu- 
nion (xxxvii.);  (11)  Lord's  prayer  (xxxi.);  (12) 
postcommunion  (xxxix.);  (13)  blessing;  (14)  dis- 
missal (/te,  missa  est,  xxxix.).  This  mass,  differing 
materially  from  the  present  (cf.  P.  Drews,  Zur 
ErUstehungsgeschichte  des  Kanons  in  der  romischen 
Messe,  Tubingen,  1902),  is  that  of  the  Syrian  liturgy 
(latter  part  of  the  fourth  century)  as  it  can  be  recon- 
structed from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Chrysostom 
(cf.  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western, 
i.,  Oxford,  1896,  pp.  464  sqq.,  470  sqq.),  somewhat 
shortened  and  slightly  transposed.  In  the  fifth 
century  greater  changes  were  made.  According  to 
the  Liber  pontificalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  230, 239,  263), 
Celestine  I.  (422-432)  made  the  service  begin  with 
psalm-singing  antiphonally  by  two  choirs,  Leo  I. 
(440-61)  added  the  closing  words  sanctum  sacri- 
ficiunif  immaculatam  hostiam  to  the  prayer  in  the 
canon  supra  quce  (rubric  xxvi.),  and  Symmachus 
(498-514)  ordered  the  daily  use  of  the  "  Gloria  in 
exoelsis.''  It  was  certainly  in  this  period  that  the 
canon  received  essentially  its  present  form,  probably 
fromGelasiusI.  (492-496;  cf.  Drews,  ut  sup.,  34 sqq.) 
and  perhaps  after  a  Milanese  model.  After  Gelasius 
the  formulas  of  dismissal  were  omitted,  also  the 
mediatory  prayer  in  the  mass  of  the  catechumens, 
the  epiklesis  was  dropped,  and  the  great  prayer  of 
intercession  was  shortened  so  that  the  present 
rubrics  xix. -xxi.,  xxviii.,  and  xxix.  are  but  remnants. 
Gregory  I.  (d.  604)  undertook  no  very  important 
changes  apart  from  his  revision  and  restoration  of 
certain  prayers  and  his  reform  of  the  music.  The 
order  of  the  mass  in  his  time  was  substantially  as 
follows:  I.  Introduction:  (1)  introit  (rubric  ii.  in 
the  Sacramenturium  Gregarianum,  iv.  of  the  present 
mass);  (2)  kyrie  (iii.,  v.);  (3)  gloria  (iv.,  vi.);  (4) 
collect  (v.,  viii.).  II.  Mass  of  the  catechumens:  (5) 
epistle  (vi.,  viii.) ;  (6)  psalm  with  hallelujah  (vii.,  ix.) ; 
(7)  gospel  (viii.,  x.);  (8)  exclusion  of  penitents 
{Dudogus  ii.,  23);  (9)  offertory  (ix.-x.,  xii.);  (10) 
secret  (xi.,  xvii.).  III.  Mass  of  the  faithful:  (11) 
preface  with  sanctus  (xi. -xii.,  xviii.);  (12)  canon 
(xii.-xxiii.,  xix.-xxx.);  (13)  Lord's  prayer  (xxiv., 
xxxi.);  (14)  embolism  (xxv .-xxvi.,  xxxvi.);  (15)  kiss 
of  peace  (xxxiv.);  (16)  commimion  (xxxviii.);  (17) 
postcommunion  and  Oratio  super  popuLum  (xxxix.) ; 
(18)  lie,  missa  est  (xxxix.). 

'The  history  of  the  Roman  mass  shows  that  the 
popes  felt  themselves  in  no  way  bound  to  the  tradi- 
tional liturgical  forms  and  altered  them  with  great 
freedom.  The  changes  made  in  the  mass  in  Rome 
during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  have  no  parallel 
in  ancient  church  history  unless  it  be  in  similar 
alterations  of  the  ritual  of  baptism.  The  reasons 
for  these  changes,  unfortunately,  are  not  known. 

The  oldest  Roman   sacramentaries  and   ordinaries  are: 

(1)  The  SotcrameriUiriwn  Leonixinum  (so  called  because  some 

of  its  prayers  are  evidently  modeled  after  sermons  of  Leo 

I.),  preserved  in  a  single  Veronese  manuscript  of  the  seventh 

century.     It  appears  to  be  a  private  oollee- 

8.  The       tion,  made  by  a  layman,  not  an  official  or 

Sooroes.     semi-official     book.    Feltoe     {Sacr.     Leon,, 

C^bridge,  1896,  pp.  xv.-xvi.)  thinks  that 

it  is  an  original  manuscript;    Duchesne  {Qrioine;  p.  132, 

Paris.  1898)  that  it  is  a  copy,  the  original  dating  between 

638  and    590.    It    certainly  contains    very    old  prayers. 
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(2)  The  so-called  SaeramerUarium  Gelaatanum,  preserved  in 
several  manuscripts,  of  which  4he  oldest,  in  the  Vatican,  be- 
longs to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  or  perhaps  to 
the  seventh  (cf.  A.  Ebner,  Miaaale  Romanum,  Freiburg, 
1896,  pp.  238,  374  sqq.).  It  contains  Gregorian  and  post- 
Gregorian  elements,  hence  can  not,  in  its  present  form,  de- 
rive from  Pope  Gelasius  I.  (d.  496).  It  was  written  in  Gaul, 
but.  apart  from  later  and  Prankish  insertions,  presents  the 
prayers  of  the  Roman  mass  of  the  sixth  century.  (3)  The 
so-called  Sacramentarium  Oregorianum,  extant  in  many 
widely  variant  manuscripts  (cf.  Ebner,  ut  sup.,  380  sqq.), 
none  of  which  is  older  than  the  ninth  century;  nevertheless 
the  book  contains  much  material  which  goes  back  to  Greg- 
ory I.  (4)  Various  ordine9  (i.e.,  complete  and  exact  direc- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  a  religious  service),  of  which  the 
most  important  are:  (a)  the  Ordo  I.  published  by  Mabillon 
in  his  Museum  IteUicum  (Paris,  1689;  reprinted  MPL, 
Ixxviii.).  Grisar  (ZKT,  ix.  1885,  pp.  389  sqq.)  and  Probst 
{SakratnerUarien  und  Ordinea,  pp.  386-387,  MQnster,  1892) 
assign  it  to  Gregory  I.;  Duchosne  (ut  sup.,  139-140)  denies 
its  pure  Roman  character  and  dates  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
(b)  The  first  of  the  ordineM  published  by  Duchrane  (ut  sup., 
439  sqq.),  of  the  ninth  century,  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Amand, 
and  partly  Roman.  (5)  A  collection  of  seventeen  collects 
published  by  Mercati  in  the  seventh  part  of  his  Studi  e  Te$ti 
(Antiche  reliquie  liturffiche  Ambroaiane  e  Romane,  pp.  35-44, 
Rome,  1902).  It  is  from  Bobbio  (now  in  Milan),  the  manu- 
script belongs  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  the  pray- 
ers were  inserted  one  hundred  years  later.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  also  found  in  other  sacramentaries,  four  were  previously 
unknown. 

8.  Litor^es  Oatside  of  Borne:  Besides  the  Ro- 
man liturgy,  those  of  Africa,  South  Italy,  Milan, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  Celtic-Anglo-Saxon  are  to  be 
considered.  Space  forbids  here  to  describe  each 
in  detaU  (cf.  the  Hauck-Herzog  RE,  xii.  708-712); 
but  a  comparison  of  them  with  one 
1.  Oeneral  another  and  with  the  liturgy  of  Rome 
Charaoter  establishes  the  following  facts:  (1)  Be- 
and  Bela-  fore  Rome  began  in  the  third  or  fourth 
tions.  century  to  make  important  changes 
in  the  liturgy,  all  western  Churches 
had  substantially  one  and  the  same  structure  of  di- 
vine service,  and,  furthermore,  it  was  the  same  as 
the  East  had.  (2)  So  far  as  is  known,  the  African 
Church  was  the  only  one  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Roman  development,  so  that  there  came  to  be 
two  types:  the  Roman-African  and  that  of  the 
other  Churches.  (3)  The  latter  type  in  aU  its 
changes  kept  much  closer  to  the  original  scheme 
than  did  Rome.  On  comparing  the  two  western 
types  with  the  eastern  liturgy,  it  appears  that 
Rome  in  the  fourth  century  adopted  the  Syrian 
scheme,  while  the  remainder  of  the  West  followed 
the  Byzantine  development.  The  point  at  which 
this  becomes  evident  is  the  position  of  the  diptychs. 
Originally,  and  in  the  Byzantine  liturgy  as  late  as 
the  seventh  century,  these  had  their  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  oblation  and  before  the  preface, 
but  the  Syrian-Palestinian  liturgy  put  them  after 
the  epiklesis  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  (Bright- 
man,  ut  sup.,  pp.  528, 535-536, 466, 474).  Rome  and 
Africa  adopted  the  latter  position,  while  elsewhere 
in  the  West  the  old  and  Byzantine  custom  was  re- 
tained. These  facts  give,  in  broad  outline,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  mass-liturgy  until  about 
the  seventh  century.  Up  to  that  time  a  strong  in- 
fluence from  the  East  is  evident,  which  even  Rome 
was  not  able  wholly  to  withstand.  After  that,  how- 
ever, this  influence  ceases  and  Rome  begins  to  im- 
pose its  liturgy  upon  the  West.  The  development 
here  set  forth  is  not  in  accord  with  views  which 


have  been  held  up  to  the  present.  Some,  as  Neale, 
distinguish  between  a  Roman  and  a  Gallic-Span- 
ish type,  and  regard  the  liturgy  of  Milan  as  a  mixed 
form  of  these  two.  Ceriani  and  Magistretti  think 
that  the  Roman  and  Milanese  forms  belong  to- 
gether. Duchesne  accepts  the  division  given  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  but  holds  that  the  eastern 
liturgy  first  found  entrance  in  the  fourth  century 
through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Auxentius  of  Milan 
(355-374),  a  Cappadocian,  and  that  from  Milan, 
especially  under  the  authority  of  Ambrose,  it  spread 
over  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  English  liturgists 
have  asserted  that  the  Gallican  liturgy  was  that 
of  Ephesus,  brought  to  Gaul  by  the  founders  of 
the  church  of  Lyons,  whence  it  spread  over  the 
entire  transalpine  West.  All  these  hypotheses  are 
reconciled  if  it  be  admitted  that  originally  every- 
where in  the  West  and  in  the  East  there  was  one 
and  the  same  liturgy,  which  suffered  change  more 
rapidly  and  radically  in  Rome  than  elsewhere. 

For  Afirioa  the  important  witnesses  are  Tertullian  iApoL, 

xxii.,  XXX.,  xxxi.,  xxxii.,  xxxix.;    De  corona,  iii.;    De  exkor- 

kUione  ccutitatis,  xi.;   De  fuga  in  penecuHone,  ii.;   De  j'ejunio, 

XV.:    De  monogamia,  x.,  xii.;    De  praacriptione  hoereiicorum, 

xxxvi.,  xii.;    Ad  Scapulam,  iv.;    De  oratione, 

2.  The       iii.,    xi.,    xviii.,    xxix.;     Ad   tucorem,    ii.   9), 

Sooroes.  Cyprian  {Epiat.,  xii.  2,  xxxiv.  1;  Ad  D«- 
mefrtum,  XX.;  Deora^ion«domtm,  viii.,  xxxi.), 
and — 150  years  later — Augustine  {Confeaaionea,  ix.  13;  8er- 
monea,  clix.,  clxxii.,  ccxxvii.;  cf.  G.  Rietschel,  Liturgik,  i. 
299-300,  Beriin,  1900).  The  eariy  mass  of  Milan  may  be 
reconstructed  from  notices  in  Ambrose  (for  the  passages 
collected,  cf.  J.  Pamelius,  Liturgica  Latinorum,  i.  266  sqq., 
Cologne,  1571),  supplemented  by  the  works  mentioned  be- 
low in  the  bibli(^;raphy.  The  value  of  the  De  aacramenHBt 
ascribed  to  Ambrose,  is  impaired  by  grave  doubts  as  to  its 
genuineness.  Probst  {Liturgie,  pp.  232  sqq.,  MOnster,  1893) 
and  Morin  {Revue  hhUdicHne,  xi.  344  sqq..  1894)  think  it  is 
a  secondary  writing  based  on  Ambrose,  Rietschel  (ut  sup., 
p.  305,  note  5)  that  it  is  Roman,  Ceriani  {Notitia,  pp.  62-63, 
65,  Milan,  1897)  and  Magistretti  {Liturgia,  p.  85.  Milan. 
1899)  that  it  is  Gallican,  Duchesne  {Qriginea,  p.  169,  Paris, 
1898)  that  it  was  composed  in  a  North  ItalLEm  city,  per- 
haps Ravenna,  about  400.  For  Ghml,  besides  scanty  notices 
in  IrencBua  {Hcer.,  iv.  2,  18)  and  a  little  fuller  information  in 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  367;  Ad  ConatarUium,  i.  2;  FragmetUa, 
viii.;  Contra  Conatantium,  xxvii.;  De  trinUate,  iii.  7)  and 
Sulpicius  Severus  (d.  410  or  420;  VUa  8.  Martini,  ix.; 
Chron.,  ii.  39),  the  chief  sources  are:  (1)  Eleven  masses 
published  by  Mone  (see  bibliography);  the  manuscript  is 
probably  of  the  seventh  century,  but  the  masses  are  older; 
Roman  influence  is  not  evident.  (2)  Two  letters  doubt« 
fully  ascribed  to  Germanus  of  Paris  (d.  576;  in  MPL,  Ixxii. 
89  sqq.);  the  first,  which  is  purely  Gallican  and  belongs  to 
the  sixth  oent\iry,  permits  reconstruction  of  the  mass  in  its 
essential  features  (cf.  the  Hauck-Hersog  RE,  xii.  709-710). 
(3)  The  so-called  Miaaale  Oothicum,  probably  from  Autim; 
the  manuscript  is  of  the  late  seventh  or  early  eighth  cen- 
tury; apart  from  inserted  Roman  prayers,  the  structure  of 
the  mass  is  Gallican  and  the  book  gives  the  liturgy  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  (4)  The  so-called  Miaaale  Gal- 
licanum  vetua,  of  the  seventh  or  early  eighth  century,  be- 
longing perhaps  to  the  diocese  of  Besangon;  it  is  probably 
a  composite  of  two  different  mass-books  (cf.  Delisle  in  MS- 
moirea  de  Vlnatitute  de  France,  1886,  i.  73  sqq.;  F.  Katten- 
busch,  Apoatoliachea  Symbol,  ii.  774,  776,  note  28,  Leipsic, 
1900);  Roman  influences  are  very  strong.  (5)  The  so- 
called  Sacramentarium  Gallicanum  (Miaaale  Veaontienae  or 
Boblnenae),  of  the  seventh  century;  it  has  been  assigned  to 
Bobbio  and  Luxeuil,  probably  belongs  to  Gaul,  and  Roman 
influence  is  strong.  (6)  The  Lectionary  of  Luxeuil  {MPL, 
Ixxii.  171  sqq.),  purely  Gallican.  and  containing  the  lessons 
for  the  entire  year;  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  used  in  Luxeuil. 
(7)  The  so-called  Miaaale  Francorum,  of  the  early  eighth 
century  or  end  of  the  seventh;  Roman  influence  is  so  strong 
that  Duchesne  (ut  sup..  128)  and  Ebner  {Miaaale  Romanum, 
p.  364,  Freiburg,  1896)  class  it  among  Roman  mass-books, 
but  it  originated  and  was  used  in  the  Prankish  realm.    (8) 
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The  Sacramentary  of  the  ahbey  of  St.  Remigiiu  at  Reims, 
written  708-800;  the  original  was  burned  in  1774.  but  an 
inoomplete  copy  is  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Paris 
(imblished  by  Chevalier  in  the  seventh  part  of  the  BtbHo- 
thique  liiurgique,  pp.  305-357,  Paris.  1900);  it  is  essentially 
Roman.  The  earliest  sources  for  the  liturgy  in  Spain  are 
the  acts  of  certain  councils  (Gerundia.  517.  canon  i..  cf. 
H.  T.  Bnms,  Canones  apottolorum  et  coneUiorum,  ii.  18, 
Berlin.  1830;  Valencia.  524.  i..  in  Bnms.  iL  24.  cf.  the  First 
Toledo,  308,  ii..  iv..  in  Bnms.  i.  204;  Braga.  563.  in  Bnms. 
ii.  33;  Third  Toledo.  589.  u..  in  Bnms.  i.  213;  Fourth  To- 
ledo. 833.  X..  xii..  xiv..  in  Bnms.  i.  225-226.  227.  228).  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  (d.  636;  De  q/JIctts  eccUaiaaticis,  i.  6.  13-18, 
ii.  6.  7 — on  the  genuineness  of  the  chapter  De  €ieoluthia,  cf. 
T.  Kliefoth.  Liturgiache  Abhandlunoen^  ii.  289,  Schwerin, 
lSSd;—Etymolooi<B,  VI..  six.  4;  Epiat.,  i.  ad  Leudafndum, 
ii.  ad  Redemptum),  and  the  so-called  Miaaale  mixtum,  Go- 
ticum,  or  MoaaniUkcum.  The  liturgy  published  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  1500  (see  Mozarabic  Lrr- 
urot)  contains,  it  is  true,  much  that  is  Roman  and  Gal- 
tican.  but  the  original  Spanish  basis  can  be  separated  with 
some  certainty;  there  are  unpublished  old  Spanish  masses 
still  extant  in  manuscript  ((rf.  Rietschel,  ut  sup.,  i.  320). 
For  the  sources  of  the  Celtic-Anglo-Saxon  and  Neapolitan 
liturgies,  see  the  bibliography  below;  they  are  scanty  and 
the  Roman  coloring  is  so  strong  that  the  original  forms  can 
not  be  recovered. 

8.  The  Supplanting  of  the  non-Boman  Litnrglee 
by  the  Boman:  Two  factors  worked  together  to 
bring  about  general  conformity  to  the  Roman  rit- 
ual— ^the  repute  and  might  of  Rome  in  all  things 
ecclesiastical,  and,  even  more  strongly,  the  desire 
to  make  an  end  of  the  infinite  variety 

1.  Afrioa,  ^  cultic  forms.  The  popes  did  not 
Spain,  set  themselves  strenuously  to  impose 
Milan,      Roman  usages  on  other  districts,  least 

and  Great  of  all  Gregory  I.;  and  the  impulse  to 
Britain,  introduce  the  cult  and  order  of  Rome 
came  from  the  extra-Roman  lands 
themselves.  The  process  doubtless  began  spon- 
taneously and  proceeded  at  first  unnoticed.  Africa 
as  a  matter  of  course  went  with  Rome.  Elsewhere 
the  first  definite  fact  in  the  history  appears  in  538, 
when  Bishop  Profuturus  of  Braga,  metropolitan  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi,  asked  Pope  Silverius  for 
advice  concerning  liturgical  questions.  Vigilius, 
successor  of  Silverius,  sent  the  baptismal  liturgy, 
the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  the  Easter  prayers  to 
show  how  things  were  done  in  Rome.  At  a  coun- 
cil in  Braga  in  563  this  papal  letter  was  read  and 
it  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  mass  after  the  Ro- 
man model  (cf.  H.  T.  Bruns,  Canones  apostolorum 
et  canctliorum,  ii.  34,  Berlin,  1839).  But  the  West 
Goths  established  their  church  in  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula and  jealously  guarded  its  independence 
against  Rome,  and  synods  and  other  assemblies 
still  tried  to  effect  uniformity  in  worship  (e.g.,  the 
Fourth  Synod  of  Toledo,  633,  canon  ii.;  Eleventh 
Provincial  Synod  of  Toledo,  675,  iii.;  cf.  Bruns, 
ut  sup.,  i.  221,  309).  The  canon  of  the  Missale 
ndxtum  (see  above,  2,  §  2)  shows  that  Rome  did 
not  remain  whoUy  without  influence,  and  the 
Frankish-Germanic  Church  also  made  itself  felt. 
Alexander  II.  introduced  the  Roman  ritual  into 
Aragon  (1068),  and  Gregory  VII.  induced  a  synod 
at  Burgos  in  1085  to  declare  the  Roman  liturgy 
valid  for  all  Spain.  Only  Toledo,  the  former  center 
of  the  West  Gothic  Church,  retained  the  old  Span- 
ish liturgy  till  1285,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes  obtained 
for  six  churches  of  Toledo  (to  which  a  chapel  in 
Salamanca  was  afterward  added)  papal  permis- 
sion to  use  the  old  native  liturgy,  though  with  many 


Roman  modifications  (see  Mozarabic  Liturgt);  the 
permission  is  still  valid.  Milan  probably  admitted 
Roman  influence  early  and  all  known  Milanese 
liturgies  have  only  the  Roman  canon.  It  still  had 
its  own  (though  much  romanized)  mass  as  late  as 
the  ninth  century,  which  passed  for  Ambrosian 
(Walafrid  Strabo  in  JIfPL,  cxiv.  944,  cxlvii.  583), 
and  it  still  retains  certain  peculiarities.  The  Ro- 
man liturgy  was  doubtless  carried  to  England  by 
Augustine;  but  the  Iro-Scottish  missionaries  who 
converted  the  greater  niunber  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(see  Anglo-Saxons,  Conversion  op  the)  natur- 
ally brought  with  them  their  own  ritual.  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  (q.v.),  a  Greek,  appointed  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  668  and  the  real  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  was  not  strenuous  for  Roman  forms; 
but  others  about  him  were  differently  minded,  and 
the  Council  of  Clovesho  in  747  prescribed  the  Ro- 
man ritual  for  all  England  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils,  iii.  367).  Nevertheless  mass-books  up  to 
the  Norman  Conquest  (the  Leofric  Missal,  Missal  of 
Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  Missal  of  St.  Augustine's  Ab- 
bey of  Canterbury,  ed.  M.  L.  Rule,  Cambridge, 
1896)  show  many  non-Roman  features,  and  usage 
was  not  uniform.  The  like  is  true  for  Ireland. 
Adamnan  (q.v.)  induced  the  Synod  of  Tara  in  692 
to  decree  that  the  native  usages  should  be  given 
up,  but  not  until  the  twelfth  century  were  Roman 
forms  energetically  introduced  by  Malachy  of 
Armagh  (see  BIalacht  O'Moroair,  Saint)  and 
Gilbert  of  Limerick,  and,  finally,  by  the  Synod  of 
Cashel  in  1172.  In  Scotland  the  break  with  the  old 
liturgy  was  made  in  the  eleventh  century  (see 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland). 

It  is  probable  that  Roman  mass-books  were 
brought  to  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Csesarius  of  Aries 
(q.v.)  and  through  him  (cf.  F.  J.  Mone,  Latein- 
ische  und  Oriechische  Mesaen,  pp.  112  sqq.,  Frank- 
fort, 1850;  B&umer  in  Historisches  Jahrbitch,  xiv. 
1893,  p.  205);   but  the  result  at  first 

8.  France  was  merely  the  substitution  of  certain 
and        prayers  for  those  formerly  in  use.    The 

Oermany.  structure  of  the  mass  was  not  altered 
thereby,  although  the  new  prayers 
often  did  not  fit  the  places  in  which  they  were  in- 
serted and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  more  funda- 
mental changes,  which  first  become  evident  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  I.  (d.  604)  there  was  a  very  manifest  dif- 
ference between  the  Galilean  and  the  Roman  masses 
(Epist.,  Ivi.a,  in  MGH,  EpUt,,  ii.  1895,  p.  331)  and 
Gregory  does  not  appear  as  a  zealous  partisan  of 
the  latter.  During  the  sixth  century  the  Roman 
sacramentary  made  its  way  to  Gaul  and  was  often 
copied,  and  its  influence  comes  to  light  in  the  Gal- 
ilean missals  and  sacramentaries  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century — an  influence  which  reached  much 
farther  in  some  places  than  in  others  (cf.  the  Sacra- 
merUarium  Gdasianumf  which  presents  certain  Gal- 
ilean peculiarities  with  the  Roman  structure,  and 
the  SacramerUarium  GaUicanum,  in  which  the  pref- 
ace and  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  are  essentially 
Galilean  in  structure,  with  some  prayers  wholly 
Roman,  and  the  mass  of  the  faithful  entirely  Ro- 
man). The  monasteries  were  probably  the  chief 
promoters  of  changes.    In  the  seventh  century  they 
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were  steadfly  adopting  the  Benedictine  rule,  which 
had  a  minute  ordering  of  the  hours  after  Roman 
models.  Thereby  the  interest  of  the  monks  was 
directed  to  the  Roman  mass-liturgy,  and  the  mixed 
services  may  have  been  held  first  in  the  monastery 
chapels.  Boniface  (q.v.)  stood  strongly  for  the 
Roman  liturgy  without  being  able  to  carry  his  re- 
forms through  in  details.  What  Pepin  did  for  the 
Roman  ritual  in  his  realm  (apart  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  music)  is  uncertain,  but  Charlemagne 
held  the  Roman  forms  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
accounted  it  a  sacred  duty  to  introduce  them  and 
thereby  to  make  an  end  of  the  prevailing  confusion 
in  the  liturgy.  At  his  request  Pope  Adrian  I.  sent 
him  between  784  and  791  a  copy  of  the  sacramen- 
tary  then  in  use  in  Rome;  but  it  proved  disap- 
pointing because  of  the  many  departures  from  the 
pre-Gregorian  form.  A  compromise  was  attempted 
by  providing  a  new  mass-book  with  select  prayers 
and  other  liturgical  forms  taken  mostly  from  the 
pre-Gregorian  mass-book  (manuscripts  of  this  sort 
enumerated  in  A.  Ebner,  Missale  Romanum^  pp. 
383-384,  Freiburg,  1896).  The  selection  was  prob- 
ably made  by  Alcuin,  and  Amalarius  of  Metz  ad- 
vocated the  Roman  liturgy  (cf.  his  De  eccleaiasHcia 
cfficils,  MPL,  cv.  986  sqq.).  In  time  the  Roman 
canon  attained  general  acceptance;  but  the  entire 
Roman  ritual  did  not  become  established  in  either 
France  or  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages,  nor 
was  a  general  uniformity  reached.  During  the 
entire  period  the  mass-liturgy  in  Frankish-German 
territory  was  constantly  changing,  and,  whatever 
the  theory  may  have  been,  the  practise  was  far  re- 
moved from  a  slavish  following  of  Rome.  There 
was  a  vigorous  liturgical  life  north  of  the  Alps,  hav- 
ing its  center  in  the  monasteries,  which  even  re- 
acted on  the  later  Roman  development. 

4.  The  Development  of  the  Boznan  Mass  after 
Ghreerory  I.:  The  mass  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  In- 
nocent III.  (d.  1216)  is  known  from  that  pope's 
writing  De  sacro  aUaris  myaterio  (MPL^  ccxvii.  773 
sqq.).    No  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 

six  hundred  years  since  Gregory  I.; 
1.  Oertain  certain  additions  have  been  made. 
Additions,  some  of  them  brought  in  from  outside 

and  some  devised  in  Rome.  The  most 
noteworthy  are  a  rather  elaborate  preparation  of 
the  priest  in  the  sacristy,  the  insertion  of  the  credo 
after  the  Gospel  in  what  was  formerly  the  mass  of 
the  catechumens,  and  ceremonial  amplifications — 
washing  of  hands,  burning  of  incense,  etc. — to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  the  transposition  of  the  kiss  of  peace 
and  the  commemoration  into  the  canon.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  is  the  endeavor  to  treat  the 
holy  elements  as  something  superearthly.  That 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  mass 
infiuenoed  the  development  can  not  be  asserted; 
but  the  tendency  to  restrict  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  congregation  is  much  stronger  than  it 
is  north  of  the  Alps.  After  Innocent  the  prepara- 
tion was  simplified,  and  the  old  offertory  prayers  in 
shorter  form  and  the  epiklesis  were  restored  after 
the  offertory — a  conformity  to  German  usage.  A 
superstitious  practise,  the  reading  of  the  prologue 
to  John's  Gospel,  found  entrance.  This  prologue 
was  much  used  as  an  amulet  during  the  Middle 


Ages,  and  a  synod  at  Sellgenstadt  in  1022  con- 
demned the  reading  of  it  in  the  mass.  Neverthe- 
less the  custom  spread  and  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1570 
officially  sanctioned  it  in  the  conclusion  after  the 
last  salutation.  It  thus  appears  that  the  develop- 
ment after  the  year  600  brought  far  fewer  and  much 
less  important  changes  than  did  the  first  five  cen- 
turies. Moreover,  the  changes  for  the  most  part 
were  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  extra- 
Roman  usage.  That  the  result  is  an  artistic  unity, 
a  well-ordered  liturgical  structure,  can  hardly  be 
asserted. 

The  present  Roman  missal  dates  from  1634,  all 
earlier  efforts  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  mass  of 
the  Church  having  proved  fruitless.    The  Council 
of  Trent  in  its  session  of  Dec.  4,  1563,  left  the  issu- 
ing of  a  conmion  mass-book  to  the  pope,  a  commis- 
sion   entrusted   with    the    task    not 
8.  The      having  completed  its  work.    In  oon- 
Boman     sequence  the  missal  of  Pius  V.  appeared 
Xisaal.     on  July  14,  1570,  with  the  decree  that 
it  alone  should  be  used  wherever  the 
Roman  rite  was  followed  and  there  was  no  local 
mass-book  200  years  old.     But  differences  crept  in, 
and  in  1604  Clement  VIII.  issued  a  new  book  thor- 
oughly revised  by  a  conm:iission.    Urban  VIII.  did 
the  like,  and  the  final  revision  appeared  Sept.  2, 
1634.    This  pope  made  the  present  division  of  the 
entire  mass  into  forty-one  rubrics,  the  first  eighteen 
being  counted  to  the  ordinary  and  the  last  twenty- 
three  to  the  canon.    The  Congregation  of  Rites, 
established  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  safeguards  the 
purity  of  the  ritual  (see  Curia).    The  missal  falls 
into  three  main  divisions:    (1)  The  "  Proper  of 
Masses  of  the  Season "   {Proprium  miaearum  de 
tempore)  contains  (a)  the  services  for  each  day  from 
the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  to  Holy  Saturday; 

(b)  the  "  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  "  (Ordo  miesai); 

(c)  the  prefaces  for  the  entire  year;  (d)  the  "  Canon 
of  the  Mass  "  (Canon  misace);  and  (e)  the  services 
from  Easter  to  the  end  of  the  church  year.  (2)  The 
"  Proper  of  Masses  of  the  Saints  "  (Proprium  mis- 
aarum  de  aanctia)  gives  the  services  for  saints'  days 
and  for  festivals  of  mysteries  and  important  events 
(such  as  the  Transfiguration,  the  Invention  and 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,  etc.),  arranged  according  to 
months  of  the  civil  year.  (3)  The  "  Conmion  of 
Saints  "  (Commune  aandorum)  contains  the  masses 
for  those  saints'  days  which  have  no  mass  of  their 
own;  it  is  divided  into  masses  of  the  apostles,  mar- 
tyrs, confessors,  virgins,  and  women.  A  sort  of 
supplement  gives  the  mass  for  church  consecra- 
tions and  their  anniversaries,  the  votive  masses  in 
honor  of  mysteries  and  for  various  occasions,  the 
orationea  diveracB,  i.e.,  prayers  for  different  occa- 
sions, and  finally  the  masses  for  the  dead. 

[The  modem  missal  begins  with  a  table  of  mova- 
ble feasts  and  the  calendar.  Then  foUow  the ''  Gen- 
eral Rubrics  of  the  Mass,"  the  "  Rite  to  be  Followed 
in  the  Celebration  of  the  Mass,"  and  "  Defects  which 
may  Occur  in  the  Celebration  of  the  Mass,"  ex- 
plaining the  various  kinds  of  masses,  the  compo- 
nent parts,  the  hours  of  celebration,  the  kind  and 
color  of  vestments,  the  conduct  of  the  priest,  and 
the  like.  The  "  Preparation  for  the  Mass,"  a  brief 
devotional  manual,  and  a  collection  of  prayers  and 
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thanksgiving,  to  be  used  as  occasion  offers,  come 
next.  Then  follow  the  "  Proper  of  the  Season," 
the  "  Proper  of  Saints,"  the  "  Common  of  Saints," 
etc.,  as  above.  An  appendix  adds  **  Masses  for 
Certain  Places  in  the  United  States  of  America.] 

ft.  The  Withholdlnsr  of  the  Cnp:  The  Council  of 
Constance  in  its  thirteenth  session  (June  15,  1415) 
declared  it  the  law  of  the  Church  that  the  laity 
should  partake  of  but  one  element  in  the  commu- 
nion. The  CouncQ  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-first  ses- 
sion (chap,  iii.,  canons  i.-iii.)  approved  the  earlier 
decree.  The  practise  was  no  innovation  and  the 
action  at  Constance  merely  gave  official  sanction 
to  a  custom  of  long  standing,  which  had  its  roots  in 
the  earliest  times.  The  belief  that  the  bread  was 
the  more  important  of  the  two  elements  may  ap- 
pear even  in  the  New  Testament,  where  bread  is 
mentioned  more  frequently  than  the  cup  (cf.  Luke 
xxiv.  30).  It  is  more  clearly  evident  in  the  ancient 
custom  of  celebrating  the  Supper  with  bread  and 
water  instead  of  wine  (Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  Matt., 
Ixxxiii.  4;  Horn,  in  Gen.,  xxix.  3).  To  this  was 
added  the  horror  which  believers  felt  if  a  crumb  of 
the  consecrated  bread  or  a  drop  of  the  blessed  wine 
fell  on  the  floor  (Tertullian,  De  corona,  iii.;  Canones 
Hippolyti,  ccix.;  Origen,  Horn,  in  Exod.,  xiii.  3; 
Trullan  Council  of  692,  canon  ci.;  Caesarius  of  Aries, 
MPL,  xxxix.  2319).  Consequently  very  early  the 
Supper  was  celebrated  with  bread  alone  {Ada  Jo- 
annis,  ed.  T.  Zahn,  p.  244,  Erlangen,  1880).  Pope 
Gelasius  I.  (492-496)  declared  against  the  practise 
in  Calabria  (A/PL,  lix.  141).  When  it  became  cus- 
tomary for  the  conmiunicant  to  receive  the  host, 
not  in  his  own  hand,  but  in  open  mouth  from  the 
hand  of  the  priest,  he  was  freed  from  all  responsi- 
bility so  far  as  the  one  element  was  concerned. 
It  was  natural  to  seek  for  a  like  inmiunity  in  case 
of  the  other.  A  means  to  the  end  desired  was 
found  by  dipping  the  host  in  the  wine  and  using  a 
spoon  (intinction).  The  custom  originated  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  still  followed  (see  Eastern  Church, 
III.,  §  5);  the  earliest  evidence  of  it  in  the  West 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  That  it  originated 
from  the  laity  is  probable,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
clergy  did  not  always  approve  of  it  (synods  at 
Braga,  675,  canon  i.;  Clermont,  1095,  xxviii.; 
London,  1175,  xvi.).  Paschal  II.  calls  it  a  '^  hu- 
man and  new-fangled  institution  "  (Epist.  ccclv., 
MPL,  clxiii.  442).  It  spread  rapidly  in  England. 
Another  means  to  the  same  end  was  the  use  of 
tubes  {fistula,  canna,  etc.;  see  Fistula),  which  ap- 
pear from  the  ninth  century.  It  was  not  a  very  far 
step  for  the  people  to  renounce  the  wine  altogether, 
which  happened  first  in  the  twelfth  century  and,  so 
far  as  is  Imown,  in  England.  It  is  thus  a  misuse 
of  terms  to  speak  of  *'  withholding  "  or  "  withdraw- 
ing "  the  cup;  there  was  a  voluntary  renunciation, 
though  scarcity  of  wine  in  some  places  may  have 
helped  to  establish  the  practise.  Later  the  priests 
interpreted  their  partaking  of  both  elements  as  a 
prerogative  and  privilege  of  their  order,  though 
the  scholastic  theology  developed  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire  in  each  of  the 
elements. 

6.  Kinds  of  ICasses.  The  Roman  Church  clas- 
sifies masses  according  to  two  systems,  depending 


on  the  time  of  celebration  and  the  degree  of  solem- 
nity. From  the  first  point  of  view  masses  are 
either  (1)  masses  of  the  season  {de  tempore),  i.e., 
masses  on  Sundays  and  festivals;  (2)  masses  on 
saints'  days  {miaacB  de  Sanctis);  (3)  votive  masses 
{misses  votivce,  i.e.,  said  by  choice — votum—oi  the 
priest);  or  (4)  masses  for  the  dead  {missas  pro  de- 
functis)  or  requiem  masses.  The  votive  masses 
subdivide  into  (a)  those  connected  with  a  special 
exigency  or  wish  concerning  the  entire  Church, 
single  dioceses  or  congregations  (e.g.,  in  times  of 
war  and  pestilence,  in  droughts,  at  church  conse- 
crations, for  the  king,  for  the  sick,  at  coronations, 
conclaves,  etc.),  or  individuals  (at  weddings,  birth- 
days, anniversaries,  etc.);  and  (b)  those  in  honor 
of  certain  mysteries  (the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
angels,  etc.).  The  proper  character  of  a  mass  ap- 
pears in  the  collects,  the  antiphons,  the  lessons,  the 
secrets,  etc.  This  feature  is  old;  the  Sacramen- 
tarium  Leonianum  contains  the  most  varied  kind 
of  collects,  secrets,  and  prefaces  and  postcommu- 
nions.  From  the  second  point  of  view  masses  aro 
either  (1)  public  or  solemn  {misses  publiccs  vel 
solemnes;  high  masses)  or  (2)  private  {misses  pri- 
vates). A  public  or  solemn  mass  is  characterized 
by  a  larger  number  {frequentia)  of  minist rants; 
that  is,  deacon,  subdeacon,  and  certain  subordinate 
attendants  are  present.  Incense  is  burned,  the 
number  of  altar-lights  is  greater  than  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  the  mass  is  sung.  Such  masses  are 
held  in  parish  churches  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
in  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches  daily.  But 
since  in  smaller  churches  the  necessary  number  of 
clergy  is  lacking,  a  substitute  for  the  missa  solemnis 
is  provided  in  the  missa  cantata  [or  media,  which  is 
sung  without  deacon  or  subdeacon  and  the  cere- 
monies proper  to  high  mass];  it  is,  however,  often 
designated  as  high  mass.  A  congregation  must 
attend  either  a  missa  solemnis  or  cantata,  as  both 
are  "  public."  The  private  mass,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  held  without  the  congregation  and  there- 
fore dispenses  with  the  singing  and  larger  number 
of  ministrants.  Only  the  celebrant  and  one  minis- 
trant  are  required  and  the  latter  in  certain  cases 
may  be  a  layman.  Since  the  mass  is  read  it  is  also 
called  missa  lecta.  Evidently  any  particular  mass 
may  belong  to  both  of  the  main  classifications.  A 
missa  de  tempore  may  also  be  solemnis  publica  or 
cantata  pvblica;  a  missa  votiva  may  be  private; 
and  a  requiem  mass  may  be  either  solemn  or  pri- 
vate. (P.  Drews.) 

Other  names  which  are  given  to  masses  are: 
pontifical,  designating  a  solemn  mass  celebrated 
by  a  bishop  with  his  insignia;  papal,  celebrated  by 
the  pope  on  certain  great  feasts  with  special  rites; 
low,  a  mass  without  music,  the  priest  saying  and 
not  singing  the  mass;  capitular,  the  high  mass  on 
Sundays  or  festivals  in  collegiate  churches;  con- 
ventual or  canonical,  the  daily  mass  of  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  celebrated  solemnly  and 
with  music  after  tierce  in  memory  of  the  founders. 
A  missa  advenJtitia  or  mantudis  (a  ''  chance  "  mass, 
one  which  ''  comes  to  hand  '')  is  a  mass  said  for  the 
intention  of  a  person  who  gives  an  alms,  opposed  to 
a  missa  legaJta,  said  for  a  special  intention  in  conse- 
quence of  a  legacy  or  foundation.    The  so-called 
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the  word,  the  elements  used  having  been  conse- 
crated at  a  previous  occaaion  (whence  tlie  name, 
misaa  jtriaanclijicatonim  [rlemenlomm]).  It  is  said 
in  the  Greek  Church  throughout  Lent,  except  Sat- 
urdaj^,  Sundays,  ami  the  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Good  Friday 
(see  Holy  Week).  What  was  known  as  a  dry 
mass  {miiaa  licca),  without  consecration  or  com- 
munion, was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  pres- 
ence of  the  siclc,  at  sea,  and  on  other  occasions 
when  a  real  mass  could  not  lie  iuiid, 

7.  UodemPTooediiTeliithelCaBa:  The  high  mass 
on  Sundays  is  usually  preceded  by  a  rite  called  the 
Atpergeg;  the  celebrant  goes  down  the  middle  aisle, 
or  at  least  to  the  sanctuury  gales,  sprinkling  the 
people  with  holy  water  while  the  choir  singa  the 
anthem  A»perges  me  hyasopo  (Pa.  li.  7).  The  cele- 
brant then  changes  his  cope  for  the  sacrificial  vest- 
ment, the  chasuble  (see  Vebtments  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical),  and  recites  the  introductory 
prayers  of  the  mass  proper  while  the  choir  sings 
the  ninefold  Jtyrie  eJeison,  followed  (except  in  Ad- 
vent and  Lent  and  at  requiem  nuiBBes)  by  the 
Gloria  in  ercelsia.  Next  come  the  collect,  epistle, 
and  gospel,  changing  with  each  day;  the  epistle  is 
sung  by  the  subdeacon  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar, 
as  being  addrcs^^ed  originally  to  the  faithful,  while 
the  deacon  singa  the  gospel,  originally  proclaimed 
to  an  unbelieving  world,  toward  the  north,  sym- 
bolically the  quarter  of  darkness.  Lights  are  car- 
ried at  the  gospel  to  typify  Christ,  the  hght  of  the 
world;  and  the  priest  kisses  the  book  at  the  end  in 
token  of  reverence  for  the  words  of  the  master.  The 
sermon  u.sually  comes  next,  being  in  most  instances 
an  exposition  of  the  gospel  for  the  day.  The  Nicene 
creed  is  then  sung,  all  kneeling  at  the  words  "  And 
was  incarnate  .  .  .  and  was  made  man,"  in  honor 
of  the  incarnation.  The  following  section  is  called 
the  offertory;  the  priest  solemnly  offers  on  the  altar 
first  the  bread  to  be  consecrated,  then  the  wine 
mixed  with  a  little  water  as  representing  the  two- 
fold nature  of  Christ.  Next  comes  the  preface, 
varying  with  the  feast  or  mystery  commemorated, 
and  leading  up  to  the  Sanetua.  By  the  time  the 
choir  has  finished  this,  the  celebrant  has  already 
begun  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  mass,  which  he 
recites  in  a  low,  almost  inaudible  voice — a  relic  of 
the  days  of  persecution  when  the  most  sacred  mys- 
teries had  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  heathen  world. 
The  bell,  which  has  already  been  rung  three  times 
at  the  Sanclui,  is  rung  once  at  the  beginning  of  this 
part  (called  the  canon  or  prayer  of  consecration) 
and  three  times  at  the  consecration  of  each  of  the 
elements.  After  the  canon  the  priest  rings  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  a  very  ancient  melody,  the  final 
clause  coming  in  as  a  response  by  the  choir  and 
congregation.  The  next  noticeable  ceremony  is 
the  "  kiss  of  peace  "  which  in  modem  usage  is  re- 
duced to  the  celebrant's  placing  his  hands  on  the 
deacon's  shoulders  and  inclining  the  head  slightly 
toward  him;  this  ceremonial  embrace  ot  Christian 
brotherhood  ia  then  conveyed  by  the  deacon  to  the 
subdeacon  and  by  him  to  any  other  clergy  who 
happen  to  be  present.  Preaeully  follows  the  con- 
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summation  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  priest's  commu- 
tiiou,  preceded  by  a  prayer  of  humility  at  which  the 
bell  is  again  rung.     Ah  a  rule  the  priest  communi- 
cates alone  at  a  high  mass,  the  time  for  general 
communion,   on-ing   to   the   strict   requirement   of 
fasting,  being  early  in  the  morning.    After  the  ab- 
lutions, or  cleansing  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  post- 
communion  prayers  arc  said,  and  the  priest  gives 
the  blessing  (oniitted  in  masses  for  the  dead).  Then, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  altar,  he  recil«s  the  second 
gospel,  usually  John  i.  14,  while  the  choir  sings  a 
prayer  for  the  state  (in  monarchical  countries  for  the 
sovereign)  or  for  the  pope.    Incense  is  used  at  the 
introit  or  beginning  of  the  mass,  at  the  gospel,  at 
the  SoTictut,  and  at  the  consecration.    The  color  of 
the  vestments  differs  with  the  day  or  season.    Whil« 
ia  used  on  feasts  of  Christ,   the  Virgin  Mary  and 
other  virgins  not  martyrs,  and  confessors;    red  in 
Whitsuntide  and  on  feasts  of  martyrs,  typifying  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  blood  ot  the  martyrs; 
violet  in  Advent  and  Lent;   black  on  Good  Friday 
and  at  masses  for  the  dead;  and  on  ordinary  days 
green,  the  color  of  nature  or  of  hope. 
BiBuoantPBT:    On  I.:    F.  a.  Rent.  Die  Gttdiirhle  da  Mtw 
opftT-Bti/Tiffi.    2    vols..    Freiung,     1901-02;      Bingbsm, 
Orii^M,  XIII.,  i.  *-B.  XV.,  iv,  4;   J.  J.  I.  von  Dollinger, 
Dit  EiuAariilir  in  dtn  trilen  drci  Jahrhundrritn,  Muni. 
1H28;   J.  W.  F.  Hefling.  Ow  Lrhrt  rfrr  OUcHen  KirdK  i-om 
Op/irr  im  Ubm  u«d  Catlu*  drr  Ckriilen.  Krlimecil.  1851: 
J.  N.  Diepoltler,  Dai  Wem  da  lucAoriKiicAm  Opfert  und 
dtr  .  .  .  Thcotoftn  dtr  drti  Wrfen  JaAr*undir/tn,  Aues- 
bure.  1877;    J.  M.  Rogon,  La  Mem.  Paris,  1882;    C.  Ho- 
hault  Je  Flrury,  La  Mmi:  (ludtt  arehfotooiiiaa  *iir  tt* 

rittiirkK  Opferhandlurm.  . 

VcTsleitAtnd4  ConfananMliunde,  i.  414  (qq.,  l-reiDurg. 
1892;  D.  Rock.  Hiirruroia:  or  Oie  Hal]/  Saerifict  of  U« 
Mail.  2  VDli.,  London.  18D2;  J.  M.  A.  Vacant,  HiiL  dt 
Us  conajtlvm  du  Kirn/tn  da  ia  fiwue  dana  t'catUt  tatitttt 
?ori».  1894;  O.  J.  Reichel,  Snltmi,  MatM  al  Rome  in  l/tt 
SiiM  CtHfurii,  London,  ISRS;  N,  Cilir.  Z>H  heilin'^  Sakra- 
irwnU  dtr  kalhali^dim  Kircha.  2  vols.,  Freiburg.  1897; 
idem,  DaM  hatiffe  Meatopfer,  dotpnotuch.  liiuroiach  und 
atkelHch  tTkian.  8tb  ed..  ib.  1907.  Eng.  trsosl.  of  sxtll 
«!..  Tht  Holu  Sarrifia:  of  Oil  MoH,  doffmalicaUu,  lUnr- 
OiraUv  and  aietlieaUv  aptaintd.  St.  Louia,  1908;  C.  H.  H. 
Wright.  Tht  Strvia  of  Ac  Man  in  Oie  Greek  and  Roman 
Churxh^,  Londan.  1898:  A.  Fnni.  Die  JI/bsk  im  dnii- 
uAoi  MiUelaUer.  Freibiu«.  1903;  W.  Giltiimmn.  Dat 
eu^iarieHache  Opfer  noch  der  Lthre  dtr  aUeren  Scholaetik, 
Freiburg,  1002;  A.  BBiimaUirk.  Die  Meit  im  iforgim- 
land.  K<-mptrn.  1900;  A.  Devine,  The  Ordinal  of  Of 
MaH,  hiitoTicaav,  littiTniatUi/  and  txioetiailly  explained. 
New  York.  1907:  The  Roman  Bmiary.  A  Trandalion  b» 
JalmMaTitveiitf  Bvte.SfWiAiiX^.  1903.  Inddeatal tapid 
are  diecurafd  in  J,  H,  &Ia(Ibewi,  7*^  ila—  and  >Ca  Folklorw, 
London,  1903;  J.  Hiuikey.  Tu^o  Leading  Doctrinei  of  Iht 
Calholic  Church;  Anali/ni  qf  theAfaai,  Alchiaon,  1904;  8. 
D.  Hewilam.  The  Mranina  of  the  At  an,  LutiioD.  1906.  Oa 
the  nvne  mnault:  RottiaBiiner.  in  TQ.  ISSO,  pp.  £31  Kiq.; 
Kellaer,  in  7^,  1901.  pp.  427  aqq. 

II.  On  tbe  liturgiciU  side  an  immeDse  lileratan  I* 
opened  up  in  tbe  three  Kclions  of  the  Britiih  Mattiao 
Calalovue  devoled  to  Liturgies.  Informnlion  upon  Iha 
muiuHripu  and  tbe  earlieat  printed  edilioiu  ia  loUDd  ia 
J.  Weale.  BibliofrapHia  lUuraial.  Catalngue  minaiivnt 
rilut  Lalini,  LoDilon.  18Bfl;  and  in  A.  Ebner.  Ouetlen  unit 
FurtcAunffcn  lur  Geeehithle  und  Kunetotechichlc  da  Uit- 
•alc  Romanum  im  MiUeUxlIer.  Freiburg.  189S.  The  moit 
imporUDt  Bollectionn  are:  J.  Punetius.  Litvrgica  Latins 
Drum,  2  parte.  Cologne.  1671.  reimued  under  the  title 
Rituals  patrum  Latinorum  tive  liturfficon  Latinum,  ib. 
1975;  L.  Muratori,  Litureia  Romano  Mfiu.  2  vols..  Veoi«, 
1748.  Naple..  1T76;  J.  Mabillon,  MuHum  llaticum.  Pari*. 
1187-89,  2d  h!..  1724;  E.  MarlSne.  Do  OBUipiii  rrxlaia 
rilibue.  3  vuti.,  Rouen.  1700-0:^  Bnd  ofUn;  Clabrol  ami 
Leulerwi,   Uonuiaenta  ecclaia  lUurgica,  vol.  i..  ptktt  i. 
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Puia,  1B02.  Special  edittona  o!  the  cliflerent  HLcruUBn- 
IBriee  arv:  of  tlie  Sacrarncntarium  Leanianum,  by  C.  L. 
Felloe.  Ciunbridee,  ISM;  of  the  Sacramcntarium  O0- 
latianum.  by  U.  A.  Wilson.  Oxford,  1894;  tbe  Sammm- 
tarium  OrtOBnafium  is  in  UPL.  Itrviii.  2S  aqq.  Fcir  GbI- 
liDW  liturgiea  coniull:   J.  M.  ThooiMiua  (G.  M.  TomMi), 

1680  (Brat  lo  mnUin  Iho  Miiualc  Oottieam,  FTaatonim, 
and  OaUicanuHt  vetiu);  F.  J.  Maoe,  Laleinuche  und  grit- 
diiuAt  Meaen  oix  dem  g.S.  Jahrhunderl,  FranUort. 
18S0;  J.  M.  NmJe.  und  G.  H.  Forlws.  Tlit  Aadtnl  Lit^ir- 
Oia  of  the  Galliean  Ckardi  tav  flnl  CelUdai.  Burotis- 
lud.  185fi(oonUiinB  the.UinalcOoUicumiuidOaUiainuni 
uid  tbe  Sarraimmlanunt  GaUicanum,  hIbo  the  IHUtalu 
RiekmoBentt);  11.  Cbevalier,  SacramaUaire  rl  marti/roloot 
dt  Vabbaul  dt  S.  Rinay,  Paris.  1900.  Spaniab  lituTEies; 
the  jtfuule  mirlufn  {Mntarabifntm),  ed.  P.  Hiwenbach, 
lint  appeared  Toledo,  laOO.  new  ed.  by  Aievedo,  Rome, 
IT&S,  MPL.  txixv..  laleet  ed..  Toledo.  187&.  Tbe  Miliui 
liturgy  was  pHnUd  Uilna,  \iW:  olhEr  ediiiooa  are: 
J.  Pameliiu,  LUurgiat  Latina.  i.  3B3-30S,  Cologne.  IG71. 
reproduced  in  F.  Probst,  AbcndlBndUrJit  Urae.  pp.  14 
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t^ne.  Dt  anliipiiM  ec 


lien;  cf.  E.  Hi 
173-17B.  Bawono.  1787;  M.  Uarberi,  Manumma  ttura 
Ubirgiea  AUmannia,  vol,  !..  St.  Bias,  1777;  Berold,  Eale- 
na  ATnbroaianm  Mediotanenria  kaUndariuiTt,  ed.  M.  Mnsis- 
tretti.  Milan,  1ES4;  A.  Ceriani.  NaHtia  tiUrarim  Afnbro- 
tutnir  aitU  mcutum  li.  medium,  pp.  2  sqq..  Milan,  ISSS; 
M.  Magialretli.  Faixtifinaie  in  utiim  wcUaia  MtdiolanU  ib. 
1897.  Tbe  Neapolitan  and  Capuaa  leclionnrv  Roe  edited 
by  Horin  in  his  Aneedola  itandiaUiiui,  i  (1893).  420- 
436.430-444.  On  theCeUJeand  Angln-SaioD  Litursycon- 
•ult:  f.  E.  Warren.  Ths  Liiurm  and  Ritual  1^  Oie  CtUie 
CAurrft,  Oilnrd.  ISSl;  on  tbe  SUwe  Uiual,  MacCarlhy, 
in  Transactions  of  the  Hoyal  Iriih  Acadrmv.  nvti.  7  (1B86): 
H.  L.  Rule.  Tht  Mitial  cf  SL  AugutHiu-i  Abbtu,  Canter- 
bury. ISBB. 

For  the  mBdieval  enplonstiooit  of  tbe  liturgy.  impaTtaoC 
historically,   MPL  u  the  great  BoutDe.     Indii/idujd  ex- 

Walafrid  Strabo.'ib..  cxiv.  BIB  sqq.;'  AmalaHus  o(  Ueli| 
ib..  er.  BBS:  Beroo  of  Reicheuau.  ib..  ulii.  lOSfi  aqq.; 
Pmdo-Ateuin.  ib..  ei.  1173  Hiq.;  Microloem.  ib.,  cli.  B74 
■qq.  (Fnr  a  detailed  descripticin  of  Lbe  celebration  of  tbe 
mua  north  of  tbe  AIp«  in  the  111b  century  drawn  from 
tbe  MicroIoinK,  of.  Hautk-Henog,  RE.  lii.  717-7181; 
EGldebert  of  Tours,  ib..  clxii.  1158;  Rupert  of  Deuti.  lb., 
olix.  13  sqq.;  Honoriua  of  Aulun.  ib.,  clxxii.  643  jqq., 
737  aqq.;  Innocent  til.,  ib..  conrii.  703  sqq.  A  rollec- 
tion  of  exposition*  was  made  by  H.  HiKorpius.  Dt  dinni, 
oolAalieif  eccleiia  ajflnis  el  laiisferiii.  Cologne,  ISeS,  ed. 
Q,  Farrarius.  Rome.  1591.  3d  ed..  Paris.  1610. 

Noteworthy  inveatigalione  are:  T.  Kliefoth,  Liturgiteha 
AhKandlunaen,  vols.  ii..  iii.,  v..  vi..  Scbwerin,  1859;  H.  A. 
KAMlin,  G'wrhifAta  des  ckritllidmn,  CoUttdimtta,  pp.  91 
aqq.,  Freiburit,  1SS7;  F.  Probst,  Liturgit  dn  i.  JahrKHKr- 
dsria  und  dtrtn  RtSom.  MilnBter,  1S93;  M.  llHgistreMI. 
La  Liturgia  drilo  chim  Milanraa  ntl  tecolo  iv..  UiUn, 
1890;  L,  Duchesne.  OritKoa  dv  cuUt  rfr/hm.  Paris.  1902. 
Tbe  literature  on  (he  subject  treated  in  II..  6,  it  egllected 
in  J.  Bmend.  KtUliitriaBiino  und  KelrhtpfidunB  in  dir 
abendlanditditn  Kirche,  GUttingen.  ISBS;  cf.  Fuak.  in 
RirchtnifttchijJiUichtn  Abhamttunatn  und  Untertvckunffen, 
i  (1897).  2B3-308.  and  ZtilKhrifl  far  pralctitcht  ThmUnnt. 
xu  (1899),  82  sqq.  Much  of  the  material  oiled  under 
LiTURalcB  will  be  found  perlinent  and  helpful, 

HASSALIAKS.    Sec  &Ib3Salians. 

UASSILIAnS.    Soe  Semi -Pel  aoianism. 

MASSILLOB,  ma8"ri"lyan',  JEAH  BAPTISTE: 
French  prelate  and  tamous  preacher;  b.  at  Hy^res 
(12  m.  e.  ot  Toulon)  June  24,  1663;  d.  at  Clermont 
Sept.  18,  1742.  He  was  the  son  oi  a,  notary.  In 
1681  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
At  first  he  believed  himself  fitted  rather  /or  the  life 
of  a  student  and  teacher  than  for  the  pulpit,  and 
taught  for  some  time  at  P^zenaa  and  then  in  16S0 
Itt  MoDtbrisou.    But  his  Buperiote  divined  his  tal- 


nary  of  Saint-Magloin 
he  preached  in  1699  J 
made  a  deep  impress, 
summoned   t 


ent  for  preaching,  and  (Kimmissioned  him  to  de- 
liver tbe  funeral  orations  for  Villars,  archbishop  of 
Vieane,  and  Villeroy,  archbishop  of  Lyons  (1693); 
and  his  Lenten  sermons  at  Montpelher  in  1698  at- 
tracted general  attention.  Hia  success  drew  ill- 
will  upon  him,  and  be  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  go 
into  retirement;  but  the  dignity  and  purity  of  liis 
life  silenced  those  who  were  envious  of  him.  In 
1696  he  was  called  to  Paris  as  superior  of  the  scrai- 
The  Lenten  sermons  which 
the  church  of  Saint- Honors 
1.  In  the  following  Advent 
preach  before  the  king  at 
Versailles,  and  delivered  the  Lent«n  sermons  Ihere 
also  in  1701  and  1704.  Bourdaloue  (q.v.),  whose 
reputation  as  a  preacher  then  stood  highe^st,  is  said 
to  have  remarked  on  hearing  him,  in  the  words  of 
John  the  Baptist,  "  He  must  increase  and  I  must 
decrease."  Louis  XIV.  showed  him  the  greatest 
respect,  saying  to  him,  "  I  have  heard  more  than 
one  great  orator  in  my  chapel,  and  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  them;  but  whenever  I  hear  you,  I 
am  always  diaaatisGed  with  myself."  Among  bis 
funeral  orations,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
special  nol«  should  bo  made  ot  those  on  the  PrincM 
de  Conti  in  1709,  on  the  Dauphin  in  1711,  and  on 
Louis  himself.  The  simple  and  impressive  begin- 
ning of  the  last  is  celebrated.  Looking  over  tha 
vast  audience  in  silence,  then  down  at  the  coffin 
which  held  all  tliat  was  left  of  the  mightiest  mon- 
arch of  his  day,  he  broke  the  solemn  stillness  with 
the  words  Dieu,  »evl  tst  grand,  mea  Jrlrei  ("God 
alone  is  great,  my  brcthreni").  In  1717  he  was 
Domed  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  preached  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  before  the  young  Louis  XV.  a  courao 
of  ten  sermons  in  Lent  (commonly  known  as  Le 
pttit  CarSme,  and  considered  as  his  most  finished 
work),  in  which  he  urged  upon  the  youthful  mon- 
arch and  his  court  the  obligations  of  morality  and 
just  government.  He  became  a  member  of  tbe 
French  Academy  in  1719,  but  from  1720  confined 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  episcopate,  leaving  hia 
diocese  only  once,  to  deliver  the  funeral  sermon 
over  Charlotte-Elisabeth,  the  duchess  ot  OrliSans. 

Among  his  contemporaries  he  was  as  much  re- 
garded as  Bosauet  (q.v.),  whose  equal  in  the  pul- 
pit, however,  he  was  not;  and  his  funeral  orations 
mark  the  point,  at  which  this  branch  of  sacred  elo- 
quence began  to  decline.  Hia  name  was  highly 
honored  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
thanks  to  the  eulogies  of  Voltaire  and  the  Ency- 
clopedists, who  approved  of  him  because  he  was 
more  ot  a  moralist  than  a  theologian.  In  more  lu- 
cent times  it  has  tieen  less  prominent,  partly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  waa 
never  friendly.  Hia  style  is  not  so  lofty  as  that  of 
the  brilliant  and  courtly  Boasuet,  whom,  however, 
he  must  be  admitted  to  surpass  in  sympathy  and 
unction.  According  to  the  usage  ot  hia  time,  he 
takes  a  text  as  a  matter  of  form,  only  to  depart 
from  it  aa  freely  as  he  chooses.  Hia  structure  is 
lacking  in  logic  and  strict  order;  he  loses  himself 
in  moral  digreasiona,  and  has  at  command  an  inex- 
haustible fund  ot  applications  to  set  forth  the 
thoughtlessneaa  of  the  courtiers,  the  vices  of  the 
great,  or  the  horrors  ot  war.    Yet  his  si 
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chAraeterized  by  b,  depth  of  Christian  ocpericDCe 
and  vital  piety  which  are  sometimes  absent  from 
the  more  showy  efforts  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue. 
He  himself  published  none  of  his  discourses  except 
that  on  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  collections 
which  appeared  in  1705,  1706,  and  1714  were  un- 
authorized   and    not    always    correct    reports    by 
others.     After  his  death  his  nephew  brought  out 
an  edition  of  his  works  in   15  vols,,  Paris,   1745. 
The  moat  recent  collected  edition  is  that  of  Blam- 
pignon,  4  vols.,  Bor-le-Duc,   1886.     English  trans- 
lations of  sermons  are  by  Dodd,  Sermon*  on  the 
Duiitt  <tf  the  Great,  Loudon,  1776;   Sermons,  wUh  a 
Life,  by  D'Alembcrt,  ib.   1839;    a  volume  of  Ser- 
Jnons,  with  lA/f,  ib,  1849;   and  two  voluines  in  the 
Ancient  ajid  Modem  Library  of  TheologiaU  Litera- 
ture, London,  1889-90,  (J,  ViEnot.) 
BiBLiQaHAFBT:    Tbo  bf^t  work  an  (ho  mibject  u  L.  F.  F. 
Themnia,     Dtmotlhemt    urW    Ma—iUon.    Berlin.     1S4S. 
Consult  thB  gtuiliw  by  L.  Doumergue.  MonUubso.  1841: 
R.    Labcille,    Stroaburg,    I8fi7;     A.    BayK    Puis,    IS6T; 
A.  Laurent,  Taurs.  1S70:    E.  A.  BliunpicDon.  MotHOm 
d'aprta  da  doeu^ntMs  in/ditt,  PAria,  IS7S;    idem.  L'Epit- 
copal  de  UoanUan  d'aprit  del  dixumetUt  inidilt.  ib.  1884; 
idfltn,  Suppi^PtBnl  A  Ban  hist,  ef  A  «a  anreepondance,  ib. 
1S»I;    G.  Clubert,  Tlitobvie  jxuloralt  dt  MauiUan.  Mon- 
taiibui,    1890:    E.  ChsKl.  La  Prtdiailwn  di  UauiUon, 
Fu-i^  1804;    Lidbwnbcrear.  ESS,  viii.  TT1-TT4- 

HASSUET,  REKE:  French  Benedictine  of  Saint 
Maur  (q.v.);  b.  at  St.  Quen,  near  Beraay  (83  m. 
n.w.  of  Paris),  Aug.  13,  1C66  (or  16667);  d.  at 
Paris  Jan.  19,  1710.  He  became  a  professed  on 
Oct,  20,  1682,  and  began  his  literary  career  by  bis 
anonymous  Lettre  d'an  ecdlttastique  au  R.  P.  E.  L.  J. 
gur  celle  qu'il  a  terUe  aux  BR.  PP.  Bfnidiaina  rfe  la 
Congregation  de  St.  Maur  (OanabrUck,  1699),  in 
which  he  defended  the  Mauriste  against  the  Jesuit 
charges  that  their  edition  of  Augustine  was  designed 
to  propagate  Jansenism.  In  1703  he  was  called  to 
St.  Germain  des  Pri^s,  where  he  prepared  an  ad- 
mirable edition  of  the  Contra  hicreses  of  Irenwus 
(Paris,  1710).  In  1713  he  edited  the  iifth  volume 
of  the  Annaleg  ordinin  S.  Benedidi,  which  had  al- 
most been  completed  by  J.  Mabillon,  preJbcing  biog- 
raphies of  Mabillon  and  T.  Ruinart.  Five  interest- 
ing letters  of  Massuet  to  B.  Pez  are  contained  in 
J.  G.  Schelhom's  Amamilatet  Uteraria,  xiii,  278- 
310  (Frankfort,  1725-^1);  twelve  to  M.  MUller  in 
St.  Gall  in  the  Archives  dea  missiona  tcieniifigue*  ct 
liuerairea.  vi.  448-474  (Paris,  18S7);  a  few  in  E. 
Gigas'  Letlrea  infdites  de  divers  eavantt,  ii.  2  (Copen- 
hagen, 1893);  and  one  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Em- 
meran  in  J.  A.  Endres'  Korrespondenz  der  Mauriner 
(Stuttgart,  1899,  p.  41).  BiaMfjnmreaurl'kietoire 
da  jtatriareals  still  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Bib- 
liothk|iie  Nationale,  Paris.  (G.  Ladshann.) 

SiBLlooiUFnT;    D.  Tuaia.  Hitl.  lHUraire  de  la  conijrfaatum 
■      1 770; 

KL. 


di  Saint  Maar.   pp.  304-30fi,   37fi-379,    Brus»[) 
J.  B.  Vuiel,  La  Bh\Mirtiat  do  Saint  Maur.  pp.  100-1 
PuriK.    1896;     Liohtenborgsr.    ESR. 
viii.  978-079;  Herbil,  in  TQ.  1833.  j 


MATABOHOS,  mafa-mC'ros,  MABDEL:  Span- 
ish Prolestant;  b,  at  Lepe  (70  m.  w.  of  Seville) 
Oct.  8,  1835;  d.  at  Lausanne  July  31,  1866.  He 
passed  his  early  yotith  in  Malai^a,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  entered  the  military  school  at  Toledo,  but 
left  before  the  completion  of  the  course  and  re- 
turned to  his  home.     A  trip  to  Gibraltar  marked 


the  turning-point  of  his  life,  for  he  there  met  a 
Catalan  named  Francisco  de  Paula  Ruet,  who  had 
become  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  through  whose 
preaching  Matamoros  abandoned  hia  former  faith. 
He  was  recalled  to  Spain  to  serve  his  term  in  the 
army,  and  during  service  in  Seville  endeavored  to 
make  a  Protestant  propaganda  among  his  comrades. 
This  conduct  was  brought  to  Ihe  attention  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment,  and  Matamoros  found  his 
position  so  uncomfortable  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
hia  mother  purchase  his  discharge.  In  the  service 
of  a  Protestant  society  of  Paris  Matamoros  visited 
Granada,  Seville,  and  Barcelona.  The  discovery 
of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  a  Protestant  convert 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  brought  for  trial  to 
Barcelona,  where  he  was  imprisoued  with  some  of 
his  coreligionists  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
efforts  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  in  1863  were  fruitless,  but  the 
intervention  of  the  Prussian  government  resulted 
in  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  nine  years' 
labor  in  the  gallesrs  to  banishment  for  an  equal 
length  of  time.  On  May  28,  1863,  the  prisoners 
were  accordingly  released  and  Matamoros  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  as  a  martyr  to  the 
Gospel.  His  stay  there  was  brief,  however,  and  he 
went  to  Lausanne  to  attend  the  theological  lectures 
of  the  university.  His  health  soon  obliged  him  to 
make  a  long  residence  in  southern  Prance,  and  at 
Pau  he  was  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  a 
short-lived  Spanish  school.  In  May,  1866,  he  re- 
turned to  Lausanne  to  die.  (Fhiti  FLiEDHERf.) 
BiBLjoaKAmr:    H.  Dal(on.  Die  evanorlitehe  Bnrr^wm  in 

Spanien,  WidabBden.   1872:    F.  Preasel,  Dai  Ecanatlium 

in  Spanim.  Freienwildo,  1877. 

MATEER,  CALVIH  WILSOIT:  Presbyterian 
missionary;  b.  in  Cumberland  Co.,  near  Mechanica- 
burg,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1830;  d.  at  TsingUu,  Shantung 
Province,  China,  Sept.  28,  1908.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  bead  of  his  class  in  Jefferson  College,  1857; 
was  principal  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  Academy,  1857-59; 
studied  in  the  Western  Theological  Semimuy  (Pres- 
byterian), Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1859-61,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1861.  He  had  already 
been  accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the  Old  School 
Presbj^rian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  but  lack 
of  funds  preventing  the  board  from  sending  him 
out  at  once  he  was  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Delaware,  O.,  from  1861  till  1863,  when, 
in  company  with  Hunter  Corbett  (b.  at  Leather- 
wood,  Pa.,  December  8,  183.5;  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  1860;  studied  in  Western  Theological 
Seminary  1860-62,  graduated  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1863,  since  1860  missionary  at 
Cheloo,  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1906),  he  sailed  for  China.  The  voyage  was  long 
and  the  bearing  of  the  captain  insulting.  He  ex- 
changed the  ship  at  Shanghai  for  a  steamer  and  got 
into  a  storm  and  was  wrecked  near  Chefoo,  which 
happily  was  their  destination,  and  after  a  night  of 
BuSering  they  safely  arrived  there.  He  was  settled 
at  Teng  Chow,  the  port  of  Shantung,  a  province  aa 
large  as  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania,  and  remained 
there  till  1904,  when  he  went  to  live  at  Wei-Hsien, 
In  1864  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  out  o{ 
which  there  waa  formally  organized  in  1878  a  col- 
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lege,  known  as  The  Shantung  Union  College,  which 
was  removed  to  Wei-Hsien  in  1904.  He  was  its 
president  till  1895.  He  also  had  a  church  at  Teng 
Chow  down  to  1906. 

He  was  a  missionary  of  the  grand  type,  devoted 
to  his  work,  a  master  of  the  language  of  the  people 
be  lived  among  and  for  whom  he  lived,  and  willing 
to  be  spent  in  their  service,  for  he  was  home  on  fur- 
lough only  three  times.  He  was  an  extraordinarily 
versatile  man,  learning  easily  whatever  he  studied 
and  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  or  turn  it  to  prac- 
tical account.  Thus  he  was  very  skilful  in  the  use 
of  tools,  understood  machinery,  even  the  latest  ap- 
plication of  electricity,  and  made  much  of  the  ap- 
paratus used  in  the  college.  In  1870  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  in  Shanghai.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  bom 
teacher,  writing  text-books  in  mathematics  and  the 
famous  "  Lessons  in  Mandarin  "  which  are  widely 
used.  Besides  administering  a  coUege  and  preach- 
ing regularly  and  eloquently  both  in  Chinese  and 
English  be  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
revision  of  the  Mandarin  translation  of  the  Bible, 
Mandarin  being  the  dialect  of  Shantung.  The  New 
Testament  was  taken  in  hand  in  1890  and  finished 
in  1906,  when  the  Old  Testament  was  at  once  taken 
up  but  only  the  book  of  Genesis  and  part  of  the 
Psalms  had  been  revised  at  his  death.  This  labor 
was  his  last.  He  had  been  doing  it  at  Chefoo,  where 
he  was  spending  the  summer.  As  he  had  been  suf- 
fering from  dysentery  he  concluded  that  it  would 
be  better  on  his  way  back  to  Wei-Hsien  to  stop  at 
the  German  hospital  at  Tsingtau  for  treatn^nt. 
This  he  did,  but  his  disease  had  passed  beyond  cure. 

He  was  twice  married,  but  had  no  children.  His 
first  wife  ivas  Miss  Julia  A.  Brown  of  Delaware,  O., 
whom  he  married  in  1863  and  who  died  in  1898. 
She  was  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  in  educational 
work.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Ada  Haven,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  in  1900  a  missionaiy  of  the 
American  Board  at  Peking.  She  was  equally  helpful 
in  his  literary  work. 

MATERIALISM. 

Origin  in  Greek  Philosophy  (S  1). 

Monistic  Materialism  (§  2). 

Dualistio  Materialism  (§  3). 

Mechanical  and  Organic  Materialism  (S  4). 

Mechanical  View  in  Modem  Philosophy  (§  5). 

Weakness  of  the  Theory  (§  6). 

By  the  term  materialism  is  usually  meant  the 
metaphysical  view  that  the  basis  of  everything  that 
exists  is  matter,  or  that  nothing  except  matter 
exists.    Materialism  seems  to  have  been  histor- 
ically earlier  than  its  opposite,  spirlt- 
I.  Origin    ualism   (see   Idealism),   or  than   the 
in  Greek     dualism  which  recognizes  both  matter 
Philosophy,  and   spirit    (see   Descartes,    Ren£). 
Thus,  in  the  oldest  Greek  philosophy 
is  found  the  assumption  that  everything  originated 
from  a  primary  matter,  and  that  all  phenomena  are 
but  transformations  of  this,  and  shall  one  day  re- 
turn to  it  again,  aft^r  which  new  changes  will  begin, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.    The  concept  of  spirit,  as 
an  object  of  interior  perception,  and  still  more  of 
spirit  as  a  cosmic  principle,  came  later.    And  even 
wherCi  as  with  Anaxagoras,  spirit  appears  as  the 


creator  of  the  world,  it  may  be  taken  as  materially 
conceived.  Plato  is  the  first  to  reach  the  concept 
of  an  absolutely  immaterial  cosmic  principle.  With 
him  the  spiritual  or  intelligible  world  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  world  of  phenomena  cognizable  by 
the  senses,  which  comes  into  being  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  former.  While  all  true  materialism 
is  in  a  sense  monistic,  recognizing  but  a  single  prin- 
ciple as  the  essence  of  the  world,  this  essence  may 
differentiate  itself  into  a  finer  and  a  coarser  matter, 
and  one  of  these  may  influence  the  other.  Greek 
philosophy  begins  with  a  strictly  monistic  material- 
ism; Thales  recognizes  water,  Anaximenes  fire,  as 
the  source  of  all  things.  But  in  Heraclitus,  al- 
though all  phenomena  are  transformations  of  the 
principle  of  fire,  and  although  the  Logos  which 
brings  harmony  out  of  all  is  not  a  second  principle 
but  immanent  in  matter,  yet  fire  itself  is  opposed, 
as  a  finer  and  more  spiritual  element,  to  two  coarser 
ones,  water  and  earth,  developed  indeed  out  of 
itself.  This  dualistic  view  was  more  fully  worked 
out  later  by  the  Stoics. 

Speaking  generally,  the  materialism  of  modem 
times,  descending  from  Hobbes  and  winning  adher- 
ents at  first  more  in  France  than  in  England  or  Ger- 
many, has  been  monistic,  in  so  far  as  all  spiritual 

processes  are  conceived  merely  as 
2.  Monistic  functions  of  matter.  This  view  was 
Materialism,  set    forth     by    Lamettrie   (1709-51), 

whose  best-known  work  is  L' Homme 
machine  (Leyden,  1748;  new  ed.,  Paris,  1865),  and 
by  Holbach  in  the  Syathne  de  la  nature  (see  Deism, 
II.,  §  3).  The  great  Encyclop^die  (see  Encyclo- 
pedists) was  to  a  large  extent  a  product  of  mate- 
rialism, although  Positivism  (q.v.),  which  is  often 
confused  with  it,  contributes  its  share.  Germany 
produced  many  monistic  materialists  in  the  nine« 
teenth  century.  The  most  heated  controversy 
broke  out  about  the  middle  of  that  century  owing 
to  the  publication  of  a  lecture  by  the  physiologist 
Rudolf  Wagner,  Ueber  Menscfienschopfung  und 
Seelensubatam  (Gdttingen,  1854),  to  which  Karl 
Voigt  replied  in  his  once  famous  satirical  pamphlet 
Kdhlerglaube  und  Wissenechaft  (ib.  1854).  To  the 
further  spread  of  materialistic  views  the  principal 
contributors  were  Jakob  Moleschott,  especially  in 
his  Der  Kreialauf  dee  Lebene  (5th  ed.,  Mainz,  1876- 
1885),  and  Ludwig  Bilchner  with  his  popular  trea- 
tise Kraft  und  Staff  (1855;  21st  ed.,  Leipsic,  1904; 
Eng.  transl..  Force  and  Matter,  London,  1864). 
Btichner  did  more  for  the  spread  of  this  view  than 
Ludwig  Feuerbach  (q.v.),  who  is  often  classed  as  a 
materialist,  or  than  David  Friedrich  Strauss  (q.v.), 
who  in  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glauhe  (Leipsic,  1872; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  London 
and  New  York,  1873)  leans  strongly  toward  mate- 
rialism without  being  able  wholly  to  free  himself 
from  Hegelian  pantheism.  Systems  more  or  less 
akin  to  materialism  have  been  set  forth  in  more  re- 
cent times  by  Heinrich  Czolbe  and  Eugen  Diihring, 
without  winning  any  wide  following;  and  a  com- 
paratively moderate  essay  in  the  same  direction  is 
found  in  Du  Bois-Reymond's  well-known  lecture 
Ueher  die  Grenzen  dee  Naturerkennene  (Leipsic, 
1872)  and  his  book  Die  ei^en  Wettrdtsel  (ib.  1882). 
Less  moderate  is  the  much-discussed  work  of  Ernst 
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mckel,  Die  WeUrdUd  (Bonn,  1899).  All  these 
recent  materialistic  theories  are  monistic,  and  usu- 
ally more  or  less  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution. Monistic  also  is  the  atomistic  materialism, 
however  much  its  supporters  have  attempted  to  give 
it  a  dualistic  coloring,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  teaching 
of  Democritus  and  of  his  successors  the  Epicureans. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Epicurean  atom- 
ism was  revived  by  Pierre  Gassendi  (q.v.),  who  led 
the  way  to  a  mechanical-physical  conception  of  the 
world  and  thus  to  modem  materialism. 
3.  Dualistic  But  whereas  Gassendi  was  unable  to 
Materialism,  include  the  Deity  in  his  materialistic 
conception  of  the  universe,  placing  God 
rather  above  this  world  of  phenomena  in  which 
only  secondary  causes  are  operative^  long  before  his 
day  the  Stoics  had  made  their  noteworthy  attempt 
to  include  God  as  a  factor  in  the  material  world, 
thus  leading  up  to  a  dualistic  materialism.  Be- 
cause they  emphasized  so  strongly  an  ethical  ideal- 
ism which  amounts  to  rigorism,  they  have  been  a 
good  deal  neglected  by  historians  of  materialism; 
and  yet  they  were  thorough-going  and  logical  ma- 
terialists. All  reality  to  them  is  corporeal;  the 
Godhead  exists,  therefore  it  must  be  corporeal,  i.e., 
material,  and  so  must  the  soul,  and  even  the  vir- 
tues and  affections  of  the  soul.  It  is  true  they  often 
speak  of  two  principles,  thus  apparently  following 
Plato  or  Aristotle;  but  a  closer  scrutiny  of  their 
views  shows  that  the  active  formative  principle  is 
considered  as  definitely  material.  The  four  ele- 
ments are  not  eternal,  nor  do  they  spring  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  but  all  come  from  the  one  primal 
matter,  which  the  Stoics,  here  foUowing  Heraclitus, 
regard  as  fire.  This  fire,  the  artificer  of  the  world, 
pervades  the  whole  universe  and  is  called  God. 
They  also  caU  the  Deity  anima  mundif  the  world- 
soul,  or  Logos;  but  their  Logos  is  material,  not 
spiritual.  In  the  evolution  of  the  world,  the  Logos, 
as  apermatikos,  seminal,  is  contrasted  with  the  other 
two  coarser  elements.  It  comprehends  the  single 
logai  apermatikoi,  which  are  also  thought  of  as  mar 
terial  substances.  But  the  kind  of  materialism 
which  conmiended  itself  to  the  Stoics  by  its  logical 
character  found  no  adherents  after  the  last  real 
Stoic  had  occupied  the  imperial  throne  (see  Sto- 
icism). Christian  philosophy  gave  a  certain  place 
to  raiionea  aeminaleaf  but  regarded  them  as  rather 
spiritual  than  material;  there  are  traces  of  Stoic 
materialism  in  some  of  the  Fathers,  but  Platonic 
metaphysics  gained  the  upper  hand,  as  being  more 
in  harmony  with  Christian  spiritual  ideas.  In  the 
Renaissance  and  later  times  Stoic  philosophy  has 
had  more  influence  than  is  generally  supposed;  but 
its  natural  system  has  had  but  few  and  unimportant 
followers,  and  monism  has  generally  triumphed  in 
the  region  of  materialism. 

But  besides  the  distinction  already  treated  be- 
tween monistic  and  dualistic  materialism,  there  is 
another  of  still  deeper  significance  between  organic 
and  mechanical  materialism.  The  latter  rejects 
all  teleological  considerations,  while  the  former  is 
at  least  patient  of  them.  The  oldest  Greek  philo- 
sophers, materialists  as  they  were,  regarded  matter 
as  possessing  life,  if  not  a  soul.  Heraclitus  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  older  organic  materialism, 


regarding  matter  as  etemaUy  in  motion,  and  moved 

by  certain  laws,  not  from  without  but  according 

to  reason.    But  his  Logos  is  not  a  con- 

4.  Mechan-  scious,  still  less  a  self-conscious  agent, 
ical  and  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  all- 
Organic     knowing,    intelligent   rums    of    Anax- 

Materialism.  agoras,  which  had  no  slight  influence 
on  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine of  God.  The  principal  representatives  of 
organic  as  of  dualistic  materialism  were  the  Stoics, 
with  their  decided  teleological  tendency.  In  their 
view  the  end  of  all  things,  of  course,  is  the  return 
into  the  primary  fire;  but  in  the  existing  world  the 
formative  principle  is  rational.  Everything  is 
logically  ordained  by  a  provident  intelligence.  The 
mechanical  materialism  of  the  present  day  is  still 
based  upon  the  atomistic  theory,  as  laid  down  by 
Leucippus  and  Democritus.  The  eternal  move- 
ment of  the  atoms  is  not  conditioned  by  any  defi- 
nite cause,  and  proceeds  in  no  definite  order;  casu- 
aUy,  yet  still  by  necessity,  atoms  came  together 
from  various  sides,  from  one  part  and  another  of 
infinite  space,  and  this  brought  about  a  rotary  mo- 
tion out  of  which  the  universe  ultimately  came  into 
being.  Since  the  soul  is  composed  of  atoms,  its 
processes  also  must  be  purely  mechanical.  Democ- 
ritus even  considered  the  perception  of  the  senses 
to  be  mechanical,  emanations  of  atoms  detaching 
themselves  from  objects  and  affecting  the  senses. 
His  atomistic  system  is  a  strictly  logical  and  scien- 
tific one,  not  depending  upon  any  invisible  powers 
such  as  the  nous  of  Anaxagoras  or  the  love  and 
hate  of  Empedocles.  Sense-perception,  indeed, 
with  him  is  deceptive — a  dim  knowledge,  contrasted 
with  the  true,  which  is  to  be  gained  by  reason;  al- 
though according  to  his  whole  teaching  thought 
must  be  based  upon  sense-perception  and  can  not 
be  independent  of  it.  Epicurus,  while  as  a  rule 
following  Democritus,  introduced  a  peculiar  varia- 
tion in  teaching,  not  a  primary  motion  or  rotation 
of  atoms,  but  a  mode  of  motion  by  which  they  fell 
through  their  own  weight  and  declined  a  little  from 
a  straight  line  through  a  sort  of  self-determination. 
This  declension  explains  their  meeting  and  perma- 
nent combinations,  as  well  as  the  upward  and  side- 
long motions  through  which  worlds  came  into  be- 
ing. This  element  of  arbitrary  determination  helps 
Epicurus  to  explain  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
he  accepts  in  a  certain  sense,  but  it  damages  the 
strict  logical  consequence  of  a  materialism  that 
denies  any  freedom  or  arbitrary  determination. 

In  modem  times,  without  knowing  anything  of 
Epicurus,   Galileo  revived   the   Democritean   me- 
chanical conception  of  the  universe,  denying,  in 
opposition    to    the    scholastio-Aristo- 

5.  Mechan-  telian    philosophy,    any    real    coming 
ical  View  in  into  existence  or  perishing,   and  re- 
Modem      ferring  all  changes  to  shifting  of  parts, 

Philosophy,  to  quantitative  not  qualitative  rela- 
tions. The  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
if  not  of  the  universe,  was  dominant  at  the  begin- 
ning of  modem  philosophy  with  the  most  appar- 
ently opposite  thinkers,  with  Ren6  Descartes  (q.v.) 
as  well  as  with  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.v.),  who,  re- 
garding philosophy  as  the  science  of  bodies,  con- 
sidered an  incorporeal  substance  as  an  absurditj^ 
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and  explained  mental  processes  in  a  purely  mechan- 
ical manner.  According  to  Descartes  matter  con- 
sists of  corpuscles — not  the  absolutely  indivisible 
atoms  of  Democritus,  but  parts  indivisible  by  us. 
The  mass  of  matter  and  motion  originally  estab- 
lished by  God  is  as  a  whole  incapable  of  increase  or 
diminution.  Equally  with  Hobbes,  Descartes  ex- 
plained mental  processes,  e.g.,  the  association  of 
ideas,  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  by  particular 
material  changes  in  the  brain  arising  from  affection 
throiigh  the  senses,  and  by  the  generiation  of  new 
concepts  as  a  result  of  these  changes.  Descartes  is 
thus  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mechanical-mate- 
rialistic school  as  far  as  anthropology  is  concerned. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  leave  out  the  thinking  soul 
to  reach  the  view  of  Lamettrie,  who  believed  that 
the  thing  to  do  was  not,  with  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  to 
spiritualize  matter,  but  to  materialize  the  soul. 
For  him  the  soul  is  the  material  consciousness;  he 
finds  the  principle  of  life  not  in  it  but  in  all  the 
separate  parts,  since  each  smallest  particle  of  the 
oiganized  body  is  forced  to  move  by  an  innate 
principle.  Similar  views  are  held  by  most  physi- 
ologists and  biologists  of  the  present  day. 

The  most  obvious  justification  of  materialism  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  oiur  knowledge  is  sense- 
perception,  which  shows  us  the  real  as  having  three 

dimensions;   and  this  leads  us  to  con- 

6.  Weakness  sider  these  three  dimensions  as  exist- 

of  the      ing  outside  ourselves  and  constituting 

Theory,    the   objects   of   the   intuitive   world. 

There  is  also  the  experience  that  men- 
tal processes  do  not  occur  without  a  material  base. 
While  it  may  be  admitted  that  as  far  as  oiur  expe- 
rience goes  the  material  (especially  the  nerves,  and 
in  higher  animals  the  brain)  is  a  sine  qua  rum  for 
mental  phenomena,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
deducing  the  latter  from  the  former  or  explaining 
them  by  it.  In  spite  of  the  progress  recently  made 
in  cerebral  anatomy  and  the  success  attained  in  the 
localization  of  mental  activities,  the  question  is  still 
unanswered,  how  out  of  what  is  visible  and  tangi- 
ble, cognizable  by  the  external  senses,  that  which 
is  invisible  and  intangible,  cognizable  only  by  the 
inner  sense,  can  originate.  Moreover,  the  whole 
conception  of  matter  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
one,  resisting  exact  analysis.  What  we  first  get 
is  not  matter — ^that  is  secondary — but  sensations 
or  perceptions.  If  we  try  to  find  external  causes 
for  these,  we  still  do  not  reach  matter,  as  is  usually 
assumed,  but  forces  that  work  upon  us.  We  are 
thus  driven  into  a  sort  of  dynamism,  according  to 
which  matter  is  a  generally  operative  force,  its 
whole  essence  being  found  in  operation.  This  ex- 
treme dynamism  is  represented  by  Leibnitz  and 
many  of  his  adherents.  Another  objection  to  the 
ordinary  materialism  is  that  as  far  as  our  percep- 
tions go  they  present  themselves  to  us  as  something 
immanent  and  spiritual,  which  is  to  us  the  datum, 
the  known,  from  which  we  must  proceed  in  all  our 
philosophizing,  even  to  the  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
ternal world;  and  it  is  a  complete  inversion  for 
materialism  to  set  before  us  first  the  external  world 
which  is  unknown  to  us  and  explain  what  is  known 
to  us  from  that.  These  and  other  objections  are 
80  conclusive  that  thoroughgoing  materialism  may 


now  be  considered  as  philosophically  untenable,  in 
spite  of  the  niunber  of  physicists  who  still  accept 
it  because  it  harmonizes  with  their  tendencies  or 
preconceptions. 

Theoretical  materialism  is  not,  however,  incon- 
sistent with  strict  moral  views,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  absorption  in  purely  material,  i.e., 
sensual,  things.  Not  only  the  Stoics  but  also  De- 
mocritus  and  Epicurus  may  be  cited  to  prove  this, 
as  may  also  Tertullian  on  the  Christian  side.  And 
in  the  most  decided  materialists  of  modem  times, 
such  as  Lamettrie,  Holbach,  and  others,  a  by  no 
means  despicable  inculcation  is  to  be  found  of  a 
virtue  which  is,  indeed,  primarily  self-love  but  gives 
the  public  interests  the  preference  over  the  individ- 
ual. Even  H&ckel  acknowledges  as  a  golden  rule 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Al- 
tnusm  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  of  hu- 
manity that  the  most  extreme  theoretical  tendencies, 
even  those  which  assert  the  most  extreme  egoism 
in  the  region  of  morals,  are  forced  to  give  it  a  pre- 
dominant place  in  their  practical  coimsels;  and 
there  is  scarcely  an  absolutely  egoistic  work  to  be 
cited,  except  Max  Stimer's  Der  Eineige  und  aein 
Eigentum  (Leipsic,  1845) ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  classed 
as  a  theoretical  materialist.  (M.  HsiNZst.) 

Bibuooraphy:  An  extensive  list  of  works  on  the  subject, 
including  periodical  literature,  b  given  in  J.  M.  Baldwin, 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Ptychology,  iii.  620-626, 
New  York,  1905.  The  best  history  of  MateriaUsm  is  still 
F.  A.  Lange,  Oeachichte  de»  Materialiamtu  und  Kritik 
Meiner  Bedeutung  in  der  OegemDort^  6th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1^6, 
Eng.  tranal.  of  earlier  ed.,  London,  1877.  Consiilt  further: 
T.  Hobbes,  Works,  ed.  W.  Molesworth,  11  vols.,  London, 
1839-45;  N.  S.  Bergier,  Examen  du  mot^rioZUme, Paris, 
1854;  Herbert  Spencer,  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy, 
London,  1860-97;  P.  Janet,  Le  Matirialisme  eontempo- 
rain,  Paris,  1864,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1865;  F.  West- 
hoff.  Staff,  Kraft  und  Gedanke,  MOnster,  1865;  E.  Caro. 
Le  MaUrialieme  et  la  science,  Paris,  1868;  H.  B.  Jones, 
Croonian  Lectures  on  MaUer  and  Force,  London,  1868; 
W.  Maccall,  The  Newest  Materialism,  ib.  1873;  J.  A. 
Picton,  The  Mystery  of  Matter,  ib.  1873;  J.  Martineau, 
Modem  McUerialism,  ib.  1876;  P.  Zimmermann,  Das 
R&thsel  des  Lebens  und  die  Rathlosiokeit  des  MaterialiS' 
mus,  Leipsic,  1877;  £.  Syffert,  Le  Mathialisme,  Paris, 
1878;  R.  Flint,  ArUitheUtic  Theories,  lectures  ii.-iv.. 
London,  1879-80;  L.  Weis,  Idealrealismus  und  Material-^ 
ismus,  Berlin,  1879;  A.  Leffevre,  La  Renaissance  du  ma- 
tirialisme,  Paris,  1881;  J.  Dourif.  Le  Matiriaiisme  et 
I'athHsme,  ib.  1882;  G.  A.  Him.  Riflexions  critiques  eur 
la  thSorie  cinSmatique  de  Vunivers,  ib.  1882;  M.  Berger, 
Der  MtUericUismus  im  Kampfe  mit  dem  Spiritutilismus 
und  Idealismus,  Triest,  1883;  A.  Stadler,  Kant's  Theorie 
der  Materie,  Leipsic.  1883;  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  Modem 
Materialism,  London,  1883;  H.  StUven,  Darstellung  und 
KriHk  der  OrundsOtxe  des  Materialismus,  Hamburg,  1885 
J.  A.  Kilb,  Plato's  Lehre  von  der  Materie,  Marburg.  1887 
P.  Ribot,  SpiritucUisme  et  matirialisme,  Paris,  1887 
R.  Abendroth,  Das  Problem  der  Materie,  2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1889-90;  W.  Strecker,  Welt  und  Menschheit  vom  Stand- 
punkte  des  Materialismus,  ib.  1891;  L.  Stephen,  An  Ag- 
nostic's Apology,  London,  1893;  G.  Plechanow,  BeitUge 
gur  Oeschichte  des  IJcUerialismus,  Stuttgart,  1896;  T. 
Mensi,  Der  Materialismus  vor  dem  Richterstuhl  der  Wie- 
senschaft,  Zurich,  1897;  R.  C.  Shettle.  The  Origin  of  Mat- 
ter and  Force,  London,  1897;  L.  Btichner,  Kraft  und 
Staff,  Frankfort,  1898,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  London, 
1870;  E.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Ueber  die  Orenzen  der  Nor 
turerkenntnis,  Leipsic,  1898;  C.  Barbagallo,  Del  Maie- 
rialismo  storico,  Rome.  1899;  E.  Gajmor,  The  New  Mar 
terialism,  Dublin.  1899;  W.  A.  Preuss.  Geist  und  Staff, 
Oldenburg,  1900;  J.  Royce,  The  World  and  the  Indi- 
vidual, New  York,  1900-01;  I.  W.  Riley,  American  Phi- 
losophy; the  eoWy  Schools,  New  York,  1 907 ;  the  works  on  the 
history  of  philosophy;  and  the  literature  under  Ioeausk* 
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MATERNUS,  ma-tcr'nus,  JULIUS  FIRMICUS: 
Latin  apologist  of  the  fourth  century.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  De  errore  profanarum 
religumunif  a  work  written  between  343  and  348, 
possibly  in  346.  Nothing  is  known  concerning 
Matemus,  but  in  the  fourth  century  a  pagan  as- 
trological work  entitled  Libri  octo  matheaeos  was 
composed  by  a  certain  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus 
Junior  Siculus,  and  the  identity  of  name  and  time, 
a  similarity  of  style,  the  Sicilian  home  of  the  pagan 
author  and  the  familiarity  with  Sicily  evinced  by 
the  Christian  writer  give  foundation  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  are  the  same.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pagan  Matemus  is  a  cosmopolitan  and  moral- 
istic neo-Platonist,  while  the  Christian  author  is  a 
fanatic  But  since  the  Libri  matheseaa  was  com- 
posed between  Dec.  30,  335,  and  May  22,  337,  it 
becomes  probable  that  the  two  books  were  by  the 
same  author  and  that  the  neo-Platonist  became  a 
Christian. 

As  the  descendant  of  a  senatorial  family,  Mater- 
nus  received  the  customary  training  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  while  as  a  Christian  he  studied  the 
works  of  Christian  authors.  Although  he  cites 
only  Homer  and  Porphyry,  he  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Athenagoras,  Minucius 
Felix,  Tertullian,  and  the  writings  of  Cyprian.  The 
De  errore  profanarum  rdigionumf  of  which  only 
a  single  manuscript,  that  in  the  Vatican,  is  known, 
is  incomplete,  four  folios  of  the  codex  being  lost. 
The  general  plan  of  the  work,  however,  is  clear. 
It  falb  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  (chaps, 
i.-xvii.)  treats  of  the  false  objects  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  contains  a  polemic  against  the  deities  of 
the  Greco-Roman  state  religion  and  against  Oriental 
cults.  The  second  part  (chaps,  xviii.-xxix.)  seeks 
to  show  that  the  pagan  mysteries  were  a  caricature 
of  the  words  of  the  Bible  and  the  mystery 
of  salvation.  The  work  closes  with  an  ui^ent 
appeal  to  the  emperors  to  destroy  all  idols  and 
temples.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliooraphy:  The  latest  ed.  of  the  De  errore  ia  by  C. 
Halm,  in  CSEL,  vol.  ii.,  1867.  It  was  pravioualy  edited 
by  MOnter  at  Copenhagen,  1826,  with  commentary,  re- 
produced in  MPL,  xii.  Consult:  Moore,  Julitu  Firmi- 
cue  Matemua,  der  Heide  und  der  Christ,  Mimich,  1897; 
W.  S.  Teuffel,  Oeechiehte  der  rOmiechen  lAttenUur,  ed.  L. 
Schwabe,  ii.  1028  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1886;  A.  Ebert,  Oe- 
aehichte  der  ehrietlich-lateiniBchen  lAUeratur,  pp.  129  sqq., 
ib.  1889;  O.  Bardenhewer.  Patrologie,  p.  864,  Freiburg, 
1901;  DCB,  iu.  862-863. 

HATHA,  JEAN  DE.    See  Trinitarians. 

MATHER:  The  name  of  a  family  of  much 
prominence  in  the  early  history  of  New  England. 

1.  Richard  Mather,  the  ancestor  of  the  family 
in  America,  was  bom  at  Lowton  (14  m.  w.  of  Man- 
chester), parish  of  Winwick,  Lancashire,  1596;  d. 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  22,  1669.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Winwick  grammar-school,  and  at  fifteen  was 
chosen  teacher  of  a  school  at  Toxteth  Park.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  branch  of  the  Aspin- 
wall  family,  by  whom  he  was  led  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  and  went  to  Brasenose,  Oxford,  to 
prepare  for  the  same.  But  the  people  at  Toxteth 
were  so  unwilling  to  wait  for  him,  that  he  left  the 
university  before  taking  his  degrees,  and  late  in  1618| 


when  only  twenty-two,  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Toxteth  Park.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  ordained 
him;  and  in  Sept.,  1624,  he  married  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Edmond  Holt  of  Bury.  Becoming  an 
earnest  Puritan  and  being  for  a  time  suspended,  he 
left — ^traveling  in  disguise  to  Bristol — ^for  New  Eng- 
land, May  23,  1635,  landing  at  Boston,  after  being 
very  nearly  shipwrecked,  Aug.  17  following.  The 
First  Church  at  Dorchester  having  emigrated  with 
its  pastor,  Warham,  to  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mather 
gathered  a  new  (the  present  First)  church  there 
Aug.  23,  1636;  he  was  chosen  its  teacher  and  so 
remained  until  his  death.  For  his  second  wife  he 
married  the  widow  of  John  Cotton  (q.v.).  By  his 
first  wife  he  left  six  sons,  of  whom  four — Samuel, 
Nathaniel,  Eleazer,  and  Increase — ^followed  their 
father's  profession. 

Richard  Mather  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  among  the  early  ministers  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  specially  wise 
counselor;  he  was  seized  with  his  mortal  illness 
while  moderating  that  ecclesiastical  council  in  Bos- 
ton out  of  whose  deliberations  the  Old  South  Church 
was  bom.  He  was  skilled  in  the  New  England  plan 
of  church  government,  wrote  three  or  four  of  the 
best  early  tracts  in  its  exposition  and  defense,  and 
was  the  chief  composer  of  the  "Cambridge  Platform." 

2.  Samuel  Mather,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Mather, 
was  bom  at  Much  Woolton  (4  m.  s.e.  of  Liverpool), 
Lancashire,  May  13,  1626;  d.  in  Dublin  Oct.  29, 
1671.  He  came  to  New  England  with  his  father 
in  1635,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1643,  and 
became  fellow;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
fellow  who  was  a  Harvard  graduate.  He  retumed 
to  England  in  1650  and  was  made  a  chaplain  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  resigned  in  1653  to 
attend  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  Scot- 
land. He  became  an  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  1654,  and  was  one  of  its  senior  fellows.  He 
was  ordained  at  Dublin  Dec.  5,  1656.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  was  suspended  (Oct.,  1660)  and  then 
became  perpetual  curate  of  Burtonwood,  Warring- 
ton, Lancashire,  whence  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  of  1662.  Returning  to  Dublin  he 
preached  there  for  several  years,  at  first  in  his  own 
house.  He  was  imprisoned  Sept.  20, 1664,  for  preach- 
ing at  a  private  conventicle  but  was  soon  released. 
He  declined  a  call  to  return  to  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

8.  Nathaniel  Mather,  third  son  of  Richard 
Mather,  was  bom  at  Much  Woolton,  Lancashire, 
Mar.  20,  1630;  d.  in  London  July  26,  1697.  He 
came  to  New  England  with  his  father  in  1635  and 
was  graduated  M.A.  at  Harvard  in  1647.  He  then 
retumed  to  England  and  preached  at  Harberton 
and  at  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  until  ejected  by  the 
Act  of  1662,  when  he  went  to  Rotterdam.  Here  he 
remained  as  minister  of  the  English  Church  until 
the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel,  when  he  succeeded 
him  in  Dublin.  In  1688  he  took  charge  of  the  Lime 
Street  Church,  London,  and  in  1694  became  one  of 
the  Merchants'  Lecturers  at  Pinner's  HalL  He  is 
interred  in  Bunhill  Fields,  London, 

4.  Eleazer  Mather,  fifth  son  of  Richard  Mather, 
was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  13,  1637;  d. 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  July  24,  1669.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1656.    In  1668  he  went  to 
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Northampton,  gathered  the  first  church  there,  was 
ordained  in  June,  1661,  and  labored  successfully  as 
pastor  till  his  early  death. 

6.  Increase  Mather,  sixth  and  youngest  son  of 
Richard  Mather,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
June  21,  1639;  d.  in  Boston  Aug.  23,  1723.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1656  in  the  same  class 
with  his  brother  Eleazer,  though  on  account  of 
physical  weakness  for  a  time  he  was  a  pupil  of  John 
Norton.  On  his  nineteenth  birthday  he  preached 
at  Dorchester,  and,  twelve  days  later,  sailed  for 
England.  He  took  his  M.A.  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and,  after  preaching  in  various  places,  re- 
turned to  New  England  in  1661,  intending  to  go 
back  to  England  when  times  should  be  more  favor- 
able. He  was  ordained  in  New  England,  however. 
May  27,  1664,  over  the  Second  Church  of  Boston 
and  remained  there  till  his  death.  For  seventeen 
years  (168&-1701)  of  this  pastorate  he  was  also 
president  of  Harvard  College;  and  in  1688  he  went 
to  England  as  special  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  where — "  his  expenses  in  the  mean  time 
greatly  exceeding  his  compensation,  and  he  pledg- 
ing all  his  property  for  money  which  he  borrowed 
to  support  himself  while  he  was  working  for  his 
country  " — he  remained  in  this  public  service  about 
foiur  years. 

It  is  related  of  Increase  Mather  that  it  was  his 
habit  to  study  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  It  is  matter  of  record  that  he  was  not  merely 
acceptable,  but  highly  honored,  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  in  one  of  the  two  most  important  pulpits  on 
this  side  of  the  sea;  and  he  left  behind  him  publi- 
cations of  various  sorts  to  the  number  of  160.  It 
18  in  no  way  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
been  almost  unanimously  held  to  be  the  foremost 
minister  of  his  day  in  this  new  country,  and  that  he 
should  have  exercised  an  influence  as  vast  as,  in 
the  main,  it  was  salutary.  In  1662  he  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  John  Cotton,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  sons — Cotton, 
Nathaniel,  and  Samuel— were  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1678,  1685,  and  1690  respectively. 

6.  Cotton  Mather,  eldest  son  of  Increase  Mather, 
was  bom  in  Boston  Feb.  12,  1663;  d.  there  Feb. 
13y  1728.  He  became  the  most  renowned  of  the 
lineage,  although,  conceding  his  omnivorous  scholar- 
ship and  exceptional  labors,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  were  even  the  peer  of  his  father  or  grand- 
father in  intellectual  ability.  He  took  his  B.A.  at 
Harvard  (1678)  when  less  than  fifteen  years  and 
six  months  old;  taught  for  a  time;  overcame  an 
impediment  of  speech  which  had  threatened  to  in- 
terfere with  his  success  in  the  family  profession; 
acted  as  his  father's  assistant  at  the  Second  Church, 
Boston;  and  was  ordained,  as  joint  pastor  with 
him.  May  13,  1685 — a  place  which  he  surrendered 
only  at  his  death.  During  nearly  three  and  forty 
years  he  was  indefatigable  as  a  preacher,  systematic 
and  thorough  as  a  pastor,  eminent  as  a  philanthro- 
pist— at  great  personal  risk  successfully  introducing 
and  defending  the  inoculative  prevention  of  small- 
pox— and  amazing  as  an  author;  being  known  to 
have  printed  382  separate  works,  of  which  several 
were  elaborate  volumes,  and  one  a  stately  folio  of 
800  pages;  while,  to  his  sore  and  amazed  grief,  the 


great  work  of  his  life  (in  his  own  esteem),  his  Btblia 
Americana,  failed  of  publication.  It  remains  in 
manuscript  to  this  day. 

It  was  Cotton  Mather's  misfortune  that  the  weak 
and  whimsical  side  of  his  multiform  greatness  most 
impressed  itself  on  many  of  his  generation,  and 
that,  for  sharing  with  other  good  and  eminent  men 
of  his  day  in  the  witchcraft  delusion,  he  has  most 
unfairly  been  singled  out  for  a  specialty  of  censure 
and  contumely  which  in  no  degree  fairly  belongs 
to  him.  He  was  no  more  guilty  for  not  being,  as 
to  that,  in  advance  of  his  age,  than  were  Richard 
Baxter  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  England,  or  Judge 
Sewall,  or  Gov.  Stoughton,  or  Sir  William  Phips,  or 
scores  of  others  in  New  England.  He  married  three 
times. 

7.  Samuel  Mather,  fourth  son  of  Cotton  Mather 
(by  his  second  wife)  and  the  only  one  of  his  sons 
who  lived  to  manhood,  was  bom  in  Boston  Oct. 
30,  1706;  d.  there  June  27,  1785.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1723,  before  he  was  seventeen; 
and  four  years  after  his  father's  death,  June  21, 
1732,  was  ordained  colleague  with  Rev.  Joshua  Gee 
over  that  same  Boston  church  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  served  for  sixty-four  years  before 
him.  Of  considerable  learning  and  fair  abilities,  he 
did  not,  however,  fill  the  ancient  place;  and  in  less 
than  ten  years  was  dismissed,  and,  with  a  not  very 
large  following,  labored  with  a  new  church  (which 
did  not  survive  him)  until  his  death.  He,  too,  was 
an  author,  of  less  than  a  score  of  books,  however, 
only  one  of  which,  An  Apology  for  the  Liberties  of 
the  Churches  of  New  England  (Boston,  1738),  de- 
serves, or  has,  remembrance.  None  of  his  three 
sons  studied  for  the  ministry. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  history  can  parallel 
this  famUy,  of  which  eleven  members  were  trained 
for  the  sacred  office  in  four  generations,  of  whom 
the  seven  who  wrought  in  New  England  expended 
about  250  years  of  ministerial  labor  upon  it,  besides 
publishing  more  than  500  different  works,  and  some 
of  them  exerting  a  popular  influence  never  siupassed, 
and  seldom  equalled.  For  its  distinguished  serv- 
ices in  each  of  its  four  generations,  in  reducing  to 
rigid  system,  illustrating,  defending,  and  chroni- 
cling the  way  of  the  churches  of  New  England,  if 
it  had  done  nothing  else,  this  Mather  group  would 
deserve,  as  it  will  receive,  perpetual  remembrance. 
(Henry  M.  DEXTERf.)     Morton  Dexter. 

Bibliography:  An  excellent  edition  of  Cotton  Mather's 
MaffncUia  ChrUti  Americana  (a  source  for  the  earlier 
members  of  the  family),  with  memoir  and  transl.  of  Hebr., 
Grk.  and  Lat.  quotations,  appeared  2  vols.,  Hartford, 
1855.  Other  early  sources  are  indicated  in  the  series  of 
notices  in  DNB,  xxxviii.  27-31.  Consult:  John  Mather, 
Genealogy  of  the  Mather  Family,  Hartford,  1848;  C.  Rob- 
bins,  HieL  of  old  North  Church  in  Boston,  Boston.  1852; 
W.  B.  Sprague,  Annale  of  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  75-80, 
151-160,  189-105,  371-375,  New  York,  1859;  B.  Wendell, 
Cotton  Mather,  in  Makers  of  America  Series,  ib.  1891; 
A.  P.  Marvin,  Life  and  Times  of  Cotton  Mather,  Boston, 
1892;  W.  Walker.  Influence  of  the  Mathers  in  New  Eno- 
land  Religious  Development,  New  York,  1892;  idem,  HisL 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  U.  S.,  passim,  ib. 
1894  (cf.  Index);  idem,  New  England  Leaders,  ib.  1901; 
A.  E.  Dunning,  Congregationalists  in  America,  ib.  1894; 
L.  W.  Bacon,  The  Congregationalists,  ib.  1904;  J.  P. 
Quincy,  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Supernormal  in  New  Eng- 
land Hist.,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Hiatorioal 
Society,  2d  ser.,  vol.  zx^  1907. 
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MATHESinS,  JOHANNES:  German  Reformer; 
b.  at  Rochlitz  (16  m.  n.n.w.  of  Chemnitz)  June  24, 
1504;  d.  at  Joachimsthal  (14  m.  n.n.e.  of  Elbogen), 
Bohemia,  Oct.  7,  1565.  He  was  the  first  biographer 
of  Luther,  the  Reformer  of  Joachimsthal,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  preachers  among  the  Reformers 
of  the  second  period  (1504--65).  He  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, which  he  gratefully  praised  as  his  spiritual 
home,  always  regarding  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
church  and  school  there.  In  1532  he  became  the 
seventh  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Joachimsthal, 
the  then  new  city  of  northwestern  Bohemia  which 
had  achieved  prosperity  by  its  silver  mines  and  had 
adopted  Lutheranism.  In  1540  Mathesius  went 
again  to  Wittenbei^g,  where  he  because  Luther's 
table-companion  and  made  notes  of  his  table-talk. 
In  1542  he  was  ordained  by  Luther.  In  the  church 
at  Joachimsthal  he  labored  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  first  as  preacher,  then  as  pastor.  He 
was  the  most  famous  preacher  of  that  place  and  of 
German  Bohemia,  being  distinguished  for  learning 
and  for  spirited  and  genial  eloquence.  Under  him 
church  affairs  became  firmly  established  and  pro- 
tected against  disturbances  from  without  and  with- 
in. Mathesius  was  so  closely  bound  to  his  office 
and  position  that  he  refused  all  offers  from  abroad, 
including  a  call  to  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Against 
his  desire  he  went  to  Prague  (1546)  together  with 
the  magistrate  and  thirty  delegates  to  defend  them- 
selves before  King  Ferdinand  I.  for  their  attitude 
in  the  Schmalkald  war.  After  that  affair,  there 
followed  some  years  of  relief,  of  successful  work,  of 
Uterary  activity,  and  of  beneficial  intercourse  with 
colleagues  in  school  and  church,  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  domestic  troubles,  new  political  storms,  relig- 
ious persecutions,  and  physical  ailments  brought 
him,  prematurely  aged,  to  an  early  grave.  For 
more  than  one  hundred  years  the  effects  of  his  work 
remained.  The  memory  of  the  Joachimsthal ' '  angel 
of  the  church,"  disturbed  by  the  rage  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  renewed  there  even  by  Catholics  through  a  me- 
morial tablet.  His  sermons  have  been  circulated 
in  numerous  editions  and  revisions;  some  were 
translated  into  foreign  languages.  Best  known  are 
two  collections  of  popular  yet  scientific,  instructive 
yet  devotional,  lectures  delivered  in  the  carnival 
season,  when  something  amusing  was  expected. 
The  "  Sarepta  "  was  intended  to  explain  sayings, 
stories,  and  examples  from  the  Scriptures  which 
mention  mining,  in  order  that  the  Joachimsthal 
people  might  have  their  "  mining-book  of  homilies  " 
as  farmers  and  viticulturists  had  theirs.  In  the 
"  Lutherhistorien  "  Mathesius  proved  himself  a  pio- 
neer in  the  kind  of  homilies  for  the  church  of  the 
Reformation  which  the  Roman  Church  had  given 
in  her  "  sermons  on  the  saints."  They  constitute 
the  first  real  biography  of  Luther  (Nuremberg,  1566). 
These  more  than  any  others  carried  through  the 
centuries  the  memory  of  the  Joachimsthal  preacher, 
and  in  spite  of  deficiencies,  inaccuracies,  and  mis- 
takes they  are  stiU  a  source  of  information  (last 
critical  edition,  Prague,  1906).  In  Mathesius'  ser- 
mons seriousness  and  humor,  bluntness  and  tender- 
ness, go  hand  in  hand.  (Georq  Loeschb.) 

Biblioorapht:   The  AtugewOhUe  Werke^  4  vols.,  are  ed.  by 
Q,  Loesche,  with  introduotloa  and  commeatary,  Prague, 


1896-1908.  Extracts  are  by  K.  F.  Ledderhoee.  Heidel- 
berg, 1849,  in  FreDeh  by  L.  Schwdtser,  1871.  The  chief 
biographical  worlc  ia  by  G.  Loesche,  2  vols..  Gotha,  1895; 
cf .  his  McUhesiana,  in  Jahrbuch  f&r  die  GeaehiehU  dea  Pro- 
leatarUismtu  in  OeHerreich,  Vienna,  1904;  idem,  in  Zeitachrift 
fur  deutache  Wortforaehung.  i  ( 1900),  235-238.  Consult  also 
the  works  by:  Balthasar  Mathesius,  Dresden,  1705;  J. 
Abraham,  Wittenberg.  1883;  K.  Amelung,  GQtersloh,  1894; 
G.  F.  Fuchs,  in  HaUe  waa  du  haat,  xxv  (1902),  366-373. 

MATHESON,  GEORGE:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  in  Glasgow  Mar.  27,  1842;  d.  at  North  Berwick 
(19  m.  e.s.e.  of  Edinburgh)  Aug.  28,  1906.  Al- 
though his  eyesight  gradually  failed  him  until  in 
his  eighteenth  year  he  had  become  blind,  he  fin- 
ished his  school  and  university  course  at  Glasgow 
with  high  honors  (B.A.,  1861;  M.A.,  1862;  B.D., 
1866)  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1866.  During 
the  next  year  he  was  assistant  to  John  Ross  Mao- 
duff  (q.v.)  of  the  Sandyford  Church,  Glasgow;  from 
1868  till  1886  minister  of  Innellan  (35  m.  down  the 
Clyde  from  Glasgow);  and  from  1886  till  his  retire- 
ment in  1899  minister  of  St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh. 
Being  in  easy  circumstances  he  was  always  able  to 
employ  secretaries  who  read  to  him  and  wrote  for 
him,  and  having  an  extraordinarily  retentive  mem- 
ory and  strong  literary  bent  he  produced  many 
books  which  display  much  reflection  and,  consideiv 
ing  his  restrictions,  no  little  learning.  He  was  very 
broad-minded  and  saw  good  in  creeds  which  he  re- 
jected. His  preaching  was  of  a  high  order.  In 
consequence  of  his  standing  as  preacher  and  author 
he  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors — D.D.  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  1879;  call  to  succeed  John  Gum- 
ming (q.v.)  as  pastor  of  Oown  Court  Church,  Lon^ 
don,  1880;  Baird  lecturer,  1881;  preacher  before 
the  queen  at  Balmoral  Oct.  25,  1885;  Gifford  leo- 
turer,  1899  (declined);  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  1890;  LL.D.,  Aberdeen,  1902.  His 
books  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  first,  those 
of  a  philosophical  character:  Aids  to  the  Study  of 
German  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1874;  3d  ed.,  1876), 
issued  at  first  anonymously,  a  sympathetic  study 
of  German  theology  from  Kant  to  Domer  with  a 
view  to  relieving  it  of  the  charge  of  *'  atheism  "; 
Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  from  the  First 
Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lutheran  Era  (2  vols., 
1877),  in  which  he  showed  his  reading  in  compara- 
tive religion,  a  favorite  study,  and  his  acceptance 
of  Hegelian  principles  as  guiding  lines  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  church  history,  but  it  is  not  a  church 
history  in  the  ordinary  sense;  Natural  Elements  of 
Revealed  Theology  (1881),  his  Baird  lectures,  in 
which  he  again  utilized  his  attainments  in  compara- 
tive religion  to  commend  Christianity;  Can  the  old 
Faith  Live  with  the  New  f  or^  the  Problem  of  Evolip- 
tion  and  Revelation  (1885;  3d  ed.,  1889),  an  attempt 
to  show  that  even  if  evolution  be  true,  and  he  was 
non-committal  on  that  point  (though  afterward  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  true),  belief 
in  it  is  compatible  with  belief  in  Christian  doctrines; 
he  presented  the  same  idea  in  more  popular  form 
in  The  Psalmist  and  the  Sderdisty  or.  Modem  Value 
of  the  Religious  Sentiment  (London,  1886;  3d  ed., 
1892);  The  Distinctive  Messages  of  the  Old  Religions 
(1892;  2d  ed.,  1893),  an  attempt  to  state  that  for 
which  each  of  these  religions  stood.  The  second 
class  of  books  was  those  which  are  more  directly 
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and  avowedly  preachers'  expositions:  The  Spiritual 
Development  of  St.  Paul  (1890;  4th  ed.,  1897),  a 
study  of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  but  not  of  the 
literature  on  them;  The  Lady  Ecdesia,  an  Autobi- 
oqraphy  (1896;  2d  ed.,  1896),  an  allegory;  Side- 
lights  from  PatmoB  (1897;  3d  ed.,  1903);  Studies  of 
the  Portrait  of  Christ  (2  vols.,  1899-1900;  vol.  I., 
10th  ed.,  1907,  vol.  II.,  6th  ed.,  1907),  a  very  inteiv 
eating  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  an  aid  to  faith 
and  not  as  a  contribution  to  scholarship,  generally 
considered  his  best  piece  of  work;  The  Represenn 
tative  Men  of  the  Bible  (2  series,  1902-03;  first 
series,  Adam  to  Job,  6th  ed.,  1907;  second  series, 
Ishmael  to  Daniel,  3d  ed.,  1907);  The  Representor- 
Hve  Men  of  the  New  Testament  (1905);  and  The 
Representative  Women  of  the  Bible  (1906).  But  it 
is  likely  that  he  will  be  longer  useful  as  author  of 
a  third  class  of  books,  the  devotional,  for  these  have 
had  a  very  wide  sale  and  reached  many  who  were 
not  attracted  by  his  other  books:  My  Aspirations 
(1882);  Moments  on  the  Mount  (1884);  Voices  of 
the  Spirit  (1888);  Searchings  in  the  Silence  (1895); 
Words  by  the  Wayside  (1896);  Times  of  Retirement 
(1901);  Leaves  for  Quiet  Hours  (1904);  Rests  by  the 
River  (1906);  Messages  of  Hope  (1908);  Thoughts 
for  Life's  Journey  (1908) ;  and  Day  unto  Day  (1908), 
prayers.  He  wrote  also  poetry:  Sacred  Songs  (1890; 
3d  ed.,  1904);  and  one  hymn  (not  in  this  collection), 
"  O  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go,"  will  be  sung  long 
after  aU  his  other  compositions  are  forgotten.  It 
was  written  at  the  Innellan  manse  in  five  minutes 
on  the  evening  of  June  6,  1882,  and  only  changed 
in  a  single  word, "  trace  "  for  "  climbed  "  in  the  third 
stanza.  But  four  other  h3rmns  which  are  in  this  collec- 
tion have  been  incorporated  into  several  hymn-books. 
Bibuoorapht:  D.  Macmillan,  The  Life  cf  Oeorge  Maiheeon, 
London,  1907. 

MATHEW,  THEOBALD  (''Father  Mathew''): 
Irish  temperance  advocate;  b.  at  Thomastown  (5 
m.  w.  of  Cashel),  Tipperary,  Oct.  10,  1790;  d.  at 
Queenstown  Dec.  8,  1856.  He  studied  for  a  year 
at  Maynooth,  1807-08;  passed  through  the  noviti- 
ate of  the  Capuchin  order  and  was  ordained  in  1814. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Cork  to  take  charge  of  a  chapel 
in  the  destitute  portion  of  the  city,  where  his  high 
personal  character  and  gentle  spirit  won  confidence 
and  affection.  He  aided  in  philanthropic  and  ed- 
ucational enterprises  for  the  uplift  of  the  poorer 
classes.  In  1838  he  was  impressed  with  the  evils 
of  intemperance  and  was  asked  to  conduct  the  total- 
abstinence  crusade.  On  Apr.  10  of  that  year.  Father 
Mathew,  who  was  then  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  defi- 
nitely committed  himself  to  the  work.  His  success 
was  phenomenal.  By  January  of  the  next  year, 
two  hundred  thousand  persons,  most  of  whom  lived 
in  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  had  embraced  the  new 
gospel.  Father  Mathew  extended  his  labors  over 
all  Ireland,  visited  Scotland  and  England  (1842- 
1843),  and  spent  two  years  in  America  (1849-61), 
going  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  everywhere  making 
converts  by  the  hundreds.  His  success  was  due  to 
his  exhaustless  flow  of  animal  spirits,  his  humor 
and  wit,  his  downright  earnestness,  and,  above  all, 
to  his  ability,  courage,  and  high  character. 
Bibuoorapht:  The  prindiwl  life  is  by  J.  F.  Mocuire,  Lon- 
don, 1864,  abridged  ed.,  1800.    Otbefs  are  a  B.  Wella, 


New  York,  1867;  F.  J.  Mathew,  London,  1890;  and  Kath- 
arine Tynan,  ib..  1908.  Consult  also  8.  H.  Burke,  Riee  and 
Progreae  of  Father  Afathew's  Temperance  Mieeion,  ib.  1885. 

MATHEWS,  GEORGE  DUNCAN:  Irish  Presby- 
terian;, b.  at  Kilkenny  (73  m.  s.s.e.  of  Dublin), 
County  Kilkenny,  Apr.  25,  1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1848),  after 
which  he  held  successive  pastorates  at  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Stranraer,  Scotland  (1854- 
1868),  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City  (1868-78),  and  at  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Church,  Quebec  (1878-88).  He  was  also  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  Morrin  College,  Quebec, 
from  1880  to  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1888. 
He  was  American  secretary  of  the  General  Presby- 
terian Alliance  in  New  York  in  1873-88,  and  since 
the  latter  year  has  been  general  secretary  of  the 
General  Presbyterian  Alliance  at  London.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec  from  1880  to  1888,  and 
in  theological  position  is  a  liberal  conservative.  In 
addition  to  minor  contributions,  he  was  editor  of 
The  Christian  Worker  in  1870-74,  and  associate 
editor  of  Catholic  Presbyterianism  in  1879-^3  and 
of  The  Quarterly  Register  (the  official  organ  of  the 
General  Presbyterian  Alliance)  in  1880-^,  of  which 
he  has  been  general  editor  since  the  latter  year.  He 
likewise  edited  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Pres- 
byterian AUiance  for  1884,  1892,  1896,  1899,  1904, 
and  1909. 

MATHEWS,  SHAILER:  Baptist;  b.  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  May  26,  1863.  He  was  educated  at 
Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.  (A.B.,  1884), 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1887,  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1890-91).  He  was  associate  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Colby  University  in  1887-89  and  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  economy  in  the  same  institution  in 
1889-94,  as  well  as  lecturer  in  New-Testament  litera- 
ture in  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1888-89, 
after  which  he  was  associate  professor  of  New-Tes- 
tament history  and  interpretation  at  the  divinity 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago  from  1894  to 
1897  and  professor  from  1897  to  1904.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of  systeiliatic  theol- 
ogy in  the  same  seminary,,  was  junior  dean  of  the 
divinity  school  1894-1907,  and  dean  since  1907. 
In  addition  to  his  work  as  editor  of  The  World  To- 
day since  1903  and  of  the  series  of  New  Testament 
Handbooks,  as  well  as  associate  editor  of  The  Biblical 
World  and  The  American  Journal  of  Theology,  he 
has  written:  Select  Mediwval  Documents  (New  York, 
1891);  The  Social  Teacfiing  of  Jesus  (1897);  A  His- 
tory of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine  (1899); 
Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (in  collabo- 
ration with  E.  D.  Burton,  Chicago,  1901);  The 
French  Revolution  (New  York,  1901);  Principles 
and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday  School  (in  collaboration 
with  E.  D.  Burton,  Chicago,  1903);  The  Messianic 
Hope  in  the  New  Testament  (1905) ;  and  The  Church 
and  the  Changing  Order  (New  York,  1907). 

MATmEU,  ma"t!"a',  FRANCOIS  DKIRE:  Car- 
dinal;  b.  at  Einville  (4i  m.  n.  or  Lun^ville),  France, 
May  28,  1839;  d.  in  London  Oct.  26,  1908.  He 
waa  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1863,  after  bay* 
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ing  been  professor  at  the  Petit  S^minaire  of  Pont-i- 
Mousson  from  1S59.  and  for  ten  yenrs  waa  confessor 
of  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Nancy.  In  1894  he  was 
conBecrated  bishop  of  Angers,  and  two  years  later 
was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Toulouse.  He  waa 
created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Sabina  in  1890. 
He  wrote  L'Ancien  rfgime  dan»  la  province  de 
Lorraine  tl  Barroia  d'aprit  des  doeumenta  itiidHa 
<Parie,  1879)  and  Le  Concordat  de  ISOl,  wa  origivea, 
son  histdre  (1003). 

HATHtnUnS.     See  Trinitabians. 

HATUDA  (UECHTILDIS),  SAHIT,  OF  HACBX- 
BORK:  Benedictine  nun  of  Helfta  (Helpede), 
near  Eisleben;  b.  1241;  d.  about  1310.  She  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  lords  of  Hackebom,  and 
■waa  the  younger  sister  of  Gertrude,  who  for  forty 
jeara  atood  at  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  Helfta 
{see  Gertrvde),  The  revelations  which  she 
clAtmed  to  have  here  were  written  douD  by  her 
sister  nuns.  The  contents  of  these  revelations  are 
visions  in  which  questions  were  put  to  Christ  and 
Mary,  to  which  answers  were  received.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  questions  of  the  inner  life  and 
are  aomelinies  fine  and  profound.  In  keeping  with 
the  time  the  holy  virgin  is  worshiped  to  eicesa,  yet 
there  is  a  remarkable  passage  (i.  18,  pp.  54  sqq.)  in 
which  Mary  with  all  creatures  accuse  Matilda,  but 
Christ  alone  has  mercy  upon  her  and  absolves  her. 
Another  passage  (ii.  14,  p.  148)  hos  secured  her  a 
place  in  the  Caialogva  UatiuTrt  veritalis  of  Flacius 
(p.  923  of  the  editio  prinoeps)  because  it  is  shown 
there  how  all  her  imperfection  is  made  perfect  by 
the  perfection  of  the  Son  of  God,  It  ia  an  undenied 
truth,  though  often  practically  obscured,  that  in 
the  theology  of  the  Western  Church  of  the  Middle 
Agea  all  salvation  comes  finally  through  the  di- 
vine mercy  in  Christ,  and  in  mysticism  this  is 
often  expressed  in  the  most  vivid  manner;  of  this 
Matilda  b  a  witness.  (S.  M.  Deutsch.) 

Bibudobapbt:  Sarictie  Meifithiidia  libertperiatU  protis,  m 
Rpvttatione*  QertmdiantE  ac  MechthUdumir,  tnira  .  .  .  ^o- 
bwumAun  O.  S.  M.  manadumim,  ii.  1-421,  Fuu,  1877: 
J.  Udller.  Ltben  und  Offenbarunom  der  hvilicen  MBrh- 
Oald  unij  drr  Schuxilirr  MccUAiU,  RegenaburB,  1881; 
W.  Preger.  CadiiMt  der  dtatKhta  MyttA  im  JfiUifaltfr, 
L79(H|q.,  IlSsqi].,  Leimic,  1874. 

MATILDA   (HECHTILDIS)   OP  MAGDEBUKG: 

Beguine,  afterward  nun  at  Helfta  (Helpede),  near 
Eisleben;  b,  1212  or  a  year  or  two  later;  d,  at 
Helfta  c,  1280.  In  her  twelfth  year  she  waa  "  sa- 
luted by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  thenceforth  her 
Hpiritual  life  developed  uninterruptedly  (Morel,  iv, 
2,  p.  91).  At  the  age  of -twenty-three  she  went  to 
Magdeburg  and  lived  there  thirty  years  as  Beguine. 
Id  her  lonely  life  she  had  extraordinary  experiences 
which  she  later  wrote  down  in  Low  German  and 
thus  originateci  the  first  six  parts  of  her  book;  the 
seventh  part  she  added  afterward  at  Helfta,  whither 
she  retired  when  advanced  in  years  and  where  she 
hved  for  twelve  years,  highly  revered  (ct.  Lift.  apce. 
grot,,  ii.  42,  v.  7).  Her  work  was  translated  into 
High  Gennon  by  Henry  of  NOrdlingen  (qv.)  about 
1345  (cf.  P.  Strauch,  Udnrich  von  Nordlingm,  pp. 
246-247,  Freiburg,  1882).  The  first  eii  parts  had 
already  been  translated  into  Latin  with  a  wholly 
different  arrangement  and  in  this  form  are  found 


in  the  Revclaiionea  Gertrudinm  ac  Mtchtkildianis. 
Matilda  is  distinguished  from  most  female  mystics 
by  her  pronounced  individuality.  Her  spiritual 
experiences  were  remarkable  and  she  stands  in  a 
firm  position  from  which  she  can  clearly  distin- 
gubh  between  the  external  and  internal.  Further- 
more, she  is  a  real  poetess,  a  true  spiritual  minne- 
singer. Her  description  of  Mary  and  the  birth  of 
Jesus  (Morel,  v,  23)  is  beautiful,  her  prayers  (v.  35, 
vii.  41—16)  are  devout  and  solemn,  and  she  knows 
well  how  to  express  her  thoughts  in  short  sentences. 
As  a  faitliful  daughter  of  the  Church  she  feels  its 
shortcomings  and  is  not  sparing  with  her  censure. 
To  her  censurea  she  adda  predictions,  in  which  the 
inSuence  of  the  writings  of  Joachim  of  Fiore  (q.v.) 
is  perceptible.  But  the  greater  part  of  her  book 
deals  with  the  inner  life,  and  here  Matilda  betrays 
a  depth  and  fulness  of  understanding  which  makes 
itA  study  both  attractive  aad  fruitful.  On  the 
whole  it  is  oikB  of  the  most  interesting  works  of 
mysticism,  and  a  true  treasure  of  medieval  German 
hterature.  (S.  M.  Deo'recH.) 

BiBUOGRiFirr;  Die  OffmbaruKntn  der  Scftinal^r  Mtdithild 
can  JJagdiiliare.  adrr  dot  flituMcnde  Lichl  der  GoUhiil.  ed. 
O.  UoreL,  Kfgermburg,  ISGl;  Sajulm  MecHlhildit  liW 
tpeeiatii  ffrttia  and  Sorvru  MedttJtiidia  lux  diviniiaHa 
SIvvum  in  eorda  vtrHaha.  in  ItettUilwntM  Gtrtrudiana  ac 
MiM>iildian<r,  euro  .  .  .  floltmennum  O.  S.  if.  mon- 
adiiiTum,  ii.  1-421  imd  435-707,  Paris  and  Poiiiora.  1877; 
W.  Preger,  aaiJiidile  der  deulKhtn  Mi/ilik  im  AfitttlalUr, 
i.  70-71,  ei  Eiqq.,  Leipsic,  1874;  C.  Greilh.  Die  druUiM 
Mj/alili  im  Prrdigcrvnlen.  pp,  207-277,  Freiburg,  1881; 
J.  MOUer,  Ltbtf  und  Offtnbarunam  drr  hatiani  Utdtikild 
md  der  Schwctler  Mechthild,  Itecemsburg,  IB81 . 

MATILDA,  COUHTESS  OF  TDSCAHT:  Sup- 
porter of  the  papacy;  b.  1046;  d.  in  the  monastery 
of  Bondeno  de'  Roncori  July  24,  1115.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Boniface  of  Tuscany  and  Beatrice  of 
Lorraine,  she  inherited  from  her  parents,  while  still 
a  mere  child,  very  extensive  possessions  in  northern 
and  central  Italy,  through  which  lay  the  roads  from 
Germany  and  France  to  Rome.  They  were  there- 
fore strategically  important  in  the  wars  between 
emperor  and  pope.  Her  parentage  was  German, 
and  her  ancestora  were  adherents  of  the  German 
emperors;  but  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
Henry  111.  treated  her  father  induced  the  latter  to 
support  the  papal  position;  and  during  the  reigns 
of  Nicholas  II.,  Alexander  II.,  Gregory  VII.,  Vic- 
tor III.,  Urban  If.,  and  Paschalis  11.,  the  Countess 
Matilda  followed  their  course  and  was  the  main- 
stay of  the  papacy.  Specially  intimate  were  her 
relations  with  Gregory  VII.,  whom  she  sheltered 
more  than  once  against  Henry  IV.  She  continued 
the  war  against  the  emperor,  even  after  Gregory's 
death.  She  waa  twice  married,  first  to  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine,  then  to  Duke  Guelf  of  Bavaria;  but  her 
first  marriage  seems  never  to  have  been  completed, 
and  from  her  second  husband  she  was  divorced. 
Her  enormous  wealth,  t>cqueathed  to  the  papal 
chair,  formed  part  of  the  so-called  "  Patrimonlum 
Petri  "  (see  Papal  Statbs). 

BiBUOGHAnrr:  Tiie  Vita  by  the  monk  Doniioni  (Dom- 
niaont)  IB  in  beat  form  «d.,  with  two  Epitome*.  L.  C. 
BethmuD  in  UOH.  Srript..  xii  (1856),  348-409;  or  tep- 
nrstcly,  «d.  F.  Davoli,  Reggie- £id ilia.  1888.  An  cicel- 
lent  lilt  of  literature  is  found  in  Potthut.  WrgweiKT,  p. 
Hns.  Consult;  L.  Toiti,  La  Cantrtta  Matildt,  Florenn^ 
lS6fl,  new  ed.,  Eome,  1S8G;    &..  Fumeubgig,  Studim  lur 
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GeachichU  der  Ilcrzogin  Matilde  ron  Canoasa,  Gottingen, 
1872;  the  biographies  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Huddy,  I>ondon, 
1905,  and  Miss  Nora  Duff,  ib..  1909:  and  the  literatiire 
under  Papal  Statks,  and  under  the  artioleti  on  the  popes 
named  in  the  text. 

MATINS:  The  office  which,  with  its  comple- 
ment Lauds  (q.v.),  forms  the  nocturnal  part  of  the 
Breviary  (q.v.),  and  in  length  amounts  to  about 
one-half  of  that  for  the  whole  day.  On  ordinary 
week-days  and  simple  feasts  it  has  only  one  divi- 
sion or  noctum;  on  Sundays  and  all  feasts  above 
the  rank  of  simple,  it  has  three,  corresponding  to 
the  ancient  Roman  division  of  the  night  into  three 
watches.  After  the  silent  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Hail  Mary,  and  Creed,  it  begins  with  the 
introductory  versicles  and  responses,  and  Ps.  xcv., 
interspersed  with  repetitions  of  the  invitatory,  a 
versicle  referring  to  the  day  or  season;  then  a 
hymn,  varying  with  the  day,  and  the  psalms,  twelve 
on  ordinary  week-days,  on  festivab  three  to  each 
noctum.  Each  psalm  or  group  of  psalms  has  its 
Antiphon  (q.v.)  to  bring  out  a  special  meaning  for 
the  day.  The  psalms  are  followed  by  the  lessons, 
each  with  a  short  responsory.  Those  of  the  first 
(or  on  week-days  the  only)  noctum  are  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament;  those  of  the  second  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints  or  the  writings  of  the  Fathers; 
those  of  the  third  from  some  patristic  exposition  of 
the  Gospel  for  the  day.  After  the  last  lesson  the 
place  of  the  responsory  is  taken  on  Sundays  (ex- 
cept in  Advent  and  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter), 
festivals,  and  week-days  in  the  Paschal  season,  by 
the  Te  Deum, 

Before  the  Reformation,  matins,  like  vespers, 
was  frequently  a  public  service  attended  by  the 
laity,  so  that  some  account  was  early  taken  of  it 
in  the  reorganization  of  worship.  In  the  DetUscher 
Kirchenamt,  probably  as  early  as  1523,  there  is  a 
reformed  vernacular  office  based  upon  it.  Luther 
wished  to  retain  matins  and  vespers,  and  saw  no 
need  of  making  radical  changes  in  them,  since  they 
were  mainly  taken  from  Scripture.  He  wished  to 
shorten  matins,  and  to  read  the  whole  Psalter  and 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  consecutively,  adding  exposi- 
tion on  Sundays.  In  the  Formula  Missce  of  1523 
and  tho  Deutsche  Messe  of  1526,  he  sets  forth  his 
arrangement  at  some  length.  It  was  not  at  all  uni- 
versally followed,  especially  in  South  (jermany.  The 
Reformed  Churches  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  even 
where  it  was  retained  among  the  Lutherans  there 
was  no  uniformity.  In  some  places  it  was  recited 
daily,  in  others  on  Sundays,  and  in  others  again 
only  on  great  festivals;  and  the  order  of  the  serv- 
ice varied.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  this  ancient  service  should  gradually 
disappear;  the  last  traces  of  it  in  Germany  were 
retained  on  the  three  great  festivals,  especially 
Christmas;  but  none  of  the  modem  Agenda  make 
any  attempt  to  reproduce  it.  [In  the  Church  of 
England  Ptayer-book  (see  Common  Prater,  Book 
op)  the  vernacular  office  entitled  "  Morning 
Prayer,"  and  colloquially  designated  as  matins  to 
this  day,  is  a  fusion  of  various  features  of  the  an- 
cient matins,  lauds,  and  prime.]        (P.  Drswb.) 

Bibliography:    Bingham,  Origines,  XIIL,  ix.  10;    A.  J. 
Bintcrim,  DenkwUrdigkeiUnt  iv.  1,  pp,  367  aqq*!  Maizis, 


1827;  W.  Palmer,  Oriffinrn  lihirfficcr,  i.  213.  Oxford,  1832; 
F.  Armknecht,  Die  altc  MatuHn-  und  V eaperordnung  in 
der  cvangeliBch-lntherischen  Kirche,  Gdttingen,  1856; 
T.  Kliefoth,  Liturgitche  Abhandlungen,  vi.  185  aqq..  vii. 
438  iKiq.,  489  sqq.,  viii.  104  aqq.,  Halle.  1859-61;  F.  X. 
KraiM,  Real'Encyklopiidie  de*  christlichen  Attertums^  iL 
530  sqq.,  Freiburj?,  1886;  V.  Thalhofer,  Handbuck  der 
katKoli9chen  Liturifik,  ii.  358,  434  sqq.,  450.  Freiburg, 
1893;  KL,  viii.  1042  sqq.;  and  mudi  of  the  literature 
under  Bbsvxaby. 

MATTHEW. 

T.  The  Apostle.  The  Sources  ({  3). 

II.  The  Gospel.  Content.  Structure,  and 
External  Testimony  (5  1).  Purpose  (5  4). 

Criticism  versus  Tradition  ({  2).  Date  and  Value  ({  5). 

I.  The  Apostle:  In  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles 
in  the  New  Testament  Matthew  appears  as  one  of 
the  Twelve,  in  Mark  and  Luke  occupying  the  seventh 
place,  in  Matthew  and  the  Acts  the  eighth.  By 
the  appellative  "  publican  "  (Matt.  x.  3)  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Matthew  of  ix.  9  sqq.  and 
doubtless  with  the  Levi  of  Mark  ii.  14  and  Luke 
v.  27  sqq.,  Mark  adding  that  his  father  was  Al- 
pheus;  possibly  Mark  and  Luke  used  his  earlier 
name,  Matthew  being  his  name  after  he  became  a 
disciple.  He  was  doubtless  a  Jew,  as  his  name  in- 
dicates, contrary  to  the  statement  of  Julius  Afri- 
canus.  Nothing  further  regarding  his  life  is  told 
in  Matthew  or  the  Acts.  In  tradition  his  story  de- 
veloped. Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  him  a 
vegetarian  ("The  Instructor,"  IL,  i.;  A.VF,ii.241) 
and  places  him  in  the  list  of  those  saints  who  did 
not  suffer  martyrdom;  later  tradition  made  him  a 
martyr  by  fire,  beheading,  or  stoning;  he  is  said  to 
have  preached  first  to  his  ovm  people,  afterward  in 
foreign  lands  (Euscbius,  Hist,  eccl.^  III.,  xxiv.  6; 
NPNFf  2  scr.,  i.  152).  The  stories  concerning  his 
grave  and  his  relics  may  be  found  in  R.  A.  Lip)sius, 
Die  apokryphen  ApostelgeachicfUen,  p.  217,  Bruns- 
wick, 1890. 

n.  The  Gospel:  In  the  early  Church  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  Gospel  was  universally  ascribed  to 
Matthew.  The  tradition  of  apostoUcal  authorship 
arose  very  early,  and  that  Gospel  was  the  chief 
source  used  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
I.  External  while  Papias  is  expressly  quoted  as 
Testimony,  asserting  the  Matthean  origin  ("So 
then  Matthew  wrote  the  logia  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  every  one  interpreted  them 
as  he  was  able,"  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,y  III.,  xxxix. 
16;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  173).  By  the  assertion  that 
the  logia  were  in  the  Hebrew  was  meant  not  the 
classical  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  dia- 
lect of  Syriac  which  was  the  mother  tongue  of  Mat- 
thew and  of  Jesus,  and  he  impUes  that  the  transla- 
tions (into  Greek)  are  more  numerous  than  could 
be  desired  because  inaccurate.  With  this  sentence 
of  Papias,  then,  begins  the  external  testimony  to 
the  authorship  of  the  first  Gospel.  Later  writers 
never  contradict  Papias  but  rather  copy  or  cor- 
roborate him  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.y  III.,  xxiv.  6, 
v.,  viii.  2,  VI.,  XXV.  4).  The  fact  of  a  Hebrew 
Matthew  receives  confirmation  from  still  another 
source.  And  by  this  is  meant  neither  what  is  re- 
lated in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Barnabas  (Lip- 
sius.  Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten,  ii.  2,  pp.  270 
sqq.i  291  sqq.)  concerning  the  finding  of  an  auto- 
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graph  copy  of  Matthew  with  the  remains  of  Barna- 
bas, nor  a  suggestion  that  eastern  Gospels  have 
been  thought,  contrary  to  fact,  to  build  upon  a 
Hebrew  original.  Eusebius  reports  (Hist,  ecd.,  V., 
X.  3)  that  Pantsenus,  an  early  apostle  to  India, 
found  among  the  Christians  a  copy  of  Matthew  in 
Hebrew  which  had  been  left  by  the  Apostle  Bar- 
tholomew and  preserved  for  about  a  century.  Je- 
rome reports  (De  vir.  ill.,  iii.)  that  in  392-393  a.d. 
in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Csesarea  there  was  a 
copy  of  the  original  Hebrew  text,  and  that  he  had 
a  rescript  of  another  copy  which  the  Nazarenes  of 
Berea  had  lent  him.  But  this  can  be  pressed  no 
further  than  that  Panteenus  is  a  witness  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Gospel  in  Hebrew  letters  held  to  be  the 
Hebrew  Matthew,  while  the  Gospel  referred  to  by 
Jerome  is  doubtless  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  so  often  mentioned  by  him,  reported  by 
Eusebius  as  used  by  Hegesippus  {Hist,  eccl.,  IV., 
xxii.  8)  and  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  Epiphanius  (cf.  Zahn,  Kanon,  ii.  2, 
pp.  642-723),  which  diverged  widely  from  the 
canonical  Matthew.  Jerome  describes  this  as 
written  **  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  language  but 
in  Hebrew  letters,"  and  as  the  only  Gospel  used  by 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  who  spoke  Hebrew.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Nazarenes 
was  that  by  Matthew,  that  they  used  this  alone 
and  not  the  fourfold  Gospel  was  due  to  poverty, 
and  that  in  accordance  with  the  naivete  of  the 
times  they  *'  corrected  "  it  to  suit  their  own  doc- 
trinal tendencies.  But  as  a  sure  witness  to  the 
original  Hebrew  Matthew  the  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews is  not  available. 

Since  the  Reformation  belief  in  a  Hebrew  Mat- 
thew has  been  badly  shaken.  The  originality  of 
the  Greek  was  a  fundamental  proposition  with  the 
Reformers.  A  reaction  against  this  dogmatic  as- 
sertion came  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 

centuries,    when    emphasis    was    laid 
3.  Criticism  upon  indications  of  translation  in  the 
versus      Greek  and  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
Tradition,   construct  the  Aramaic  basis.     These 

attempts  were  destined  to  failure  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  the  canonical  Gospel  in  its  pres- 
ent form  can  not  be  the  work  of  an  apostle  like 
Matthew  who  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  Jesus, 
since  legend,  misunderstanding,  and  irrelevancy  are 
too  prominent;  (2)  it  is  too  closely  dependent  upon 
Mark  not  merely  in  choice  of  matter  and  arrange- 
ment but  in  verbal  detail.  Conservative  criticism 
has  sought  to  minimize  the  weight  of  these  two 
sets  of  facts  by  supposing  that  the  translator  of  the 
Hebrew  Matthew  had  the  Gospel  of  Mark  before 
him  and  was  influenced  by  it  in  his  translation. 
But  the  identity  of  the  present  Matthew  with  the 
assumed  Hebrew  is  no  longer  maintained,  a  "  re- 
lationship ''  simply  is  asserted,  and  this,  unfortu- 
nately, is  no  easier  to  establish  than  identity.  Truly, 
many  foolish  arguments  against  the  apostolicity  of 
Matthew  have  been  advanced  which  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  refute,  particularly  those  drawn  from 
comparison  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  from  the 
first  two  chapters  and  the  story  of  the  temptation. 
But  many  of  the  additions  to  the  Synoptic  story 
of  the  passion  bear  the  marks  of  invention  whidi 


in  some  cases  can  be  traced  to  a  tendency  to  shift 
the  weight  of  blame  for  Christ's  death,  and  other 
episodes  are  suspicious,  such  as  the  opening  of  the 
graves  (xxvii.  52-53).  Similarly,  such  passages  as 
xii.  40  are  hardly  to  be  attributed  to  a  disciple,  and 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
might  be  looked  for  from  an  apostle. 

The  relation  between  Matthew  and  Mark  is  to- 
taUy  destructive  of  tradition.  Under  the  Tubingen 
hypothesis  that  Mark  was  a  condensation  from 
Matthew  and  Luke,  both  sources  of  Mark  were 
carried  back  to  apostolic  origination.  Since  that 
hypothesis  has  been  given  up,  those  who  hold  the 
priority  of  Matthew  over  Mark  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  tradition  respecting  both,  while 
3.  The      Zahn  supposes  that  Mark,  the  disciple 

Sources,  of  Peter,  writing  in  Greek  slavishly 
used  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  while  the 
translator  of  the  latter  in  turn  used  the  Greek  Mark. 
But  comparison  of  Matthew  and  Mark  and  of  Luke 
and  Mark  show  that  Mark  is  the  earlier,  since  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  introduce  corrections  and  explana- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  passages  show  inde- 
pendent treatment  by  Matthew,  as  in  chap,  xiii., 
where  Matthew,  though  following  the  thread  of  the 
Marcan  chain  of  parables,  makes  additions.  If 
Matthew,  therefore,  appears  as  the  work  of  an  author 
comparatively  distant  from  the  events  he  narrates 
and  abo  dependent  upon  Mark  for  form  and  content, 
it  can  no  longer  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Matthew 
writing  in  Hebrew.  Still,  the  Papias  tradition  may 
have  a  kernel  of  fact.  For  while  Matthew  is  in 
great  part  parallel  to  Mark,  it  contains  large  and 
important  portions  not  derived  from  the  second 
Gospel.  Such  are  chaps,  i.-ii.,  v.-vii.,  x.,  parts  of 
xxiii.-xxv.,  many  of  the  parables,  and  bits  of 
history  like  viii.  5-13;  and  in  these  matters  Matthew 
is  often  in  company  with  Luke.  But  since  this 
close  relationship  between  Matthew  and  Luke  is 
limited  to  definite  sections  while  in  other  parts  the 
relation  of  dependence  is  out  of  the  question,  the 
solution  can  not  be  reached  by  the  hypothesis  of 
combination  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
there  is  left  the  supposition  that  these  two  Gospels 
employed  another  source  besides  Mark.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  two-document  theory  that  it  has 
been  bound  up  with  a  perverted  explanation  of 
Papias  and  with  the  supposed  tradition  that  Matthew 
wrote  only  the  words  (loffia)  of  Jesus.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  surest  results  of  a  criticism  unencumbered 
by  tradition  and  using  internal  evidences  that  it 
brings  into  use  a  lost  writing  which  deals  with  the 
words  of  Jesus.  That  there  were  in  existence  col- 
lections of  logia  is  shown  by  the  Oxyrhynchus 
fragments  (cf.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  Logia 
Jesu,  London,  1897).  The  usage  of  Paul  (I  Thess. 
iv.  15)  and  of  the  Gospels  themselves  in  not  always 
giving  the  historical  framework  of  individual  say- 
ings or  in  differing  in  the  historical  setting  supports 
the  hypothesis  of  a  logia  source,  and  it  is  clear  from 
comparison  of  Matthew  and  Luke  that  this  source 
had  formulas  of  introduction  which  both  Gospels 
have  employed.  This  document  may  have  con- 
tained many  things  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
prove  were  in  it.  It  can  not  be  decided  whether 
Mark  employed  it;   it  is  improbable,  however,  that 
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it  was  a  complete  Gospel  or  that  it  purposed  more 
than  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  Indications  do  not  suggest  its  attribution 
to  the  Apostle  Matthew,  yet  as  one  of  the  two  sources 
of  the  present  Matthew  Gospel  there  is  the  highest 
probability  that  an  Aramaic  collection  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  was  used,  and  Matthew's  name  may  have 
been  attached  to  it.  It  would  be  no  surprise  that 
such  a  collection,  attributed  to  this  apostle,  should 
bestow  its  supposed  author's  name  upon  the  com- 
pleted Gospel,  though  this  was  written'  by  one  who 
was  neither  an  apostle  nor  the  disciple  of  one.  In 
other  words,  Matthew  is  based  upon  Mark  and 
other  sources,  one  of  which  was  also  employed  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  on  other  soil,  with  other 
helps,  and  with  a  different  purpose. 

An  examination  of  the  material  does  not  permit 
the  assertion  that  the  compiler  had  in  mind  a 
sharply  defined  plan  which  included  division  into 
six  or  five  or  three  parts,  only  that  he  gathered 
similar  materials  into  great  groups  and  left  it  to  be 
discovered  what  was  his  point  of  view  in  the  arrange- 
ment. The  time  idea  is  dominant  in  chaps,  i.-ii., 
xxvi.-xxviii.,  and  in  part  also  in  iii.- 
4.  Content,  xxv.     The  connectives  also  give  an 

Structure,  impression  of  attention  to  chronology. 
and  Purpose.  But  all  this  is  only  the  employment  of 
a  literary  form  which  is  merely  external. 
Thus,  after  a  painting  of  Jesus'  deeds  (iv.  17-25) 
the  Gospel  illustrates  his  method  of  teaching  (v.  1-7, 
27),  and  then  exhibits  him  as  a  helper  in  every  kind 
of  need  by  adducing  ten  examples  of  his  instruction. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  expound  the  difference  between 
iz.  35  and  xx.  34.  The  apostle  shows  first  how 
Jesus  educated  the  disciples  to  assist  in  his  work  of 
evangelization  by  showing  the  necessity  of  help 
(ix.  35-38),  and  sketched  the  plan  of  operations 
(x.  &~42),  though  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel,  in  spite 
of  these  earlier  lessons,  he  is  engaged  in  showing 
how  to  do  the  work;  second,  Jesus  finds  himself 
hindered  by  the  dulness  of  the  masses,  for  whom  he 
adopts  the  method  of  teaching  by  parables  (chaps, 
xi.,  xiii.,  XV.,  xxi.,  sqq.);  third,  he  combats  Phari- 
saic obtuseness  and  prejudice  (xii.  1-14,  xii.  22  sqq., 
XV.  1-20).  One  may  say  that  ix.  35-xviii.  35  (or 
XX.  34)  contains  the  transition  from  the  first  period 
of  success  to  the  turning  away  of  Jesus  from  the 
crude  people  and  the  fanatical  Pharisees  to  the 
little  flock  of  devoted  and  true  disciples.  Of  the 
purpose  of  this  Gospel  two  opposing  views  have 
been  held.  One  regards  it  as  expressing  a  narrow 
type  of  Jewish  Christianity,  interested  in  the 
Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  in  the  eternal  worth  of 
the  law,  and  in  prophecy  (v.  17-20,  x.  6,  xxi.  2-7); 
the  other  sees  in  Matthew  an  anti-Jewish  and  anti- 
Judaistic  tendency,  especially  in  viii.  10-12,  xii. 
41-42,  XV.  28,  xxvii.  22-23,  25.  Zahn  thinks  that 
Matthew  wished  his  book  to  be  read  especially  by 
Jews  as  yet  unconverted.  But  this  book  was 
intended  rather  for  the  faithful,  to  whom  it  was 
meant  to  prove  that  in  Jesus  were  realized  the 
prophecies  and  promises  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
not  a  narrative  produced  for  the  delights  of  author- 
ship, nor  a  polemic  writing  against  unbelieving 
Israel;  it  is  a  positive  justification  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  the  strong  apologetics  of  which  is  directed 


less  against  antagonistic  reproach  than  against 
particular  doubts,  and  least  of  all  against  heretical 
parties.  Thus,  the  genealogy,  arranged  in  three  parts 
of  fourteen  steps  each,  from  Abraham  to  David  and 
then  to  Jechonias,  is  intended  to  prove  that  with 
the  birth  of  Jesus  a  new  era  had  begim.  Moreover, 
in  its  closing  words  it  is  distinctively  universalistic; 
and  it  recognizes  that  outside  of  Christ  there  is  no 
salvation  (xxv.  1-13). 

While  nothing  further  can  be  said  of  the  author 
than  that  he  was  a  Jewbh  Christian,  acquainted 
with  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  a  resident  of  Pales- 
tine and  acquainted  with  numerous  written  and 
oral  sources,  there  yet  remains  the  task  of  setting 
his  date.    If  Matthew  was  the  author, 

5.  Date  the  date  would  be  not  far  from  70  a.d. 
and  Value.  Passages  like  x.  23,  xvi.  28  echo  the 
earliest  period  of  Christianity,  and 
X.  18  does  not  contradict  this  impression.  For  a 
time  later  than  70  a.d.  speaks  xxii.  7,  but  how 
much  later?  The  reign  of  Trajan  (98-117  a.d.) 
is  the  latest  date  allowable  because  of  the  testimony 
of  Papias.  If  Luke  is  dependent  upon  Matthew, 
the  date  must  be  put  prior  to  100  a.d.  The  trini- 
tarian  formula  (xxviii.  19)  does  not  presume  a  very 
early  date;  xxiv.  25  does  not  seem  to  express 
immediate  expectation  of  the  parousia;  the  impres- 
sion of  development  of  the  Church  is  quite  marked, 
suggesting  a  date  later  than  75  a.d.;  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  a  conflict  such  as  Paul  waged  with  the 
idea  of  the  Jewish  law  as  a  principle  of  salvation. 
Argument  as  to  the  date  derived  from  the  amount 
of  textual  corruption  as  compared  with  the  other 
Gospels  is  inconclusive,  because  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  Matthew  Gospel  in  the  early  Church  gave 
larger  opportimities  for  corruption.  Distinction 
between  a  proto-  and  a  deutero-Matthew  does 
not  seem  justified  in  view  of  the  unity  of  the  book 
in  its  dogmatic,  literary,  and  religious  character- 
istics. The  regard  in  which  the  book  was  held  in 
the  early  Church  as  compared  with  the  popularity 
of  Mark  and  Luke  (the  Gospel  of  John  is  so  different 
in  genius  as  not  to  come  into  comparison)  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Catholic  Church,  while  the  other  Synoptics  are  more 
individualistic  in  character.  The  material  is  rich, 
derived  from  good  sources,  effectively  and  strongly 
presented,  and  the  literary  method  preserves  the  mean 
between  inartistic  hardness  and  artificial  plainness. 
And  in  neither  of  the  other  Synoptics  does  the  figure 
of  Jesus  so  stand  out  as  teacher  and  helper  as  in  this 
of  Matthew.  For  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew 
see  Apocrypha,  B,  I.,  2.  (A.  JClicher.) 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  apostle  the  articles  in  the  diction- 
aries. e.g.,  DB,  ii.  296-296;  EB,  iii.  2986-87;  E.  C.  A. 
Riehm,  HandvoOrterbfuch  des  biblischen  AUertums,  pp.  976- 
977,  Leipsic,  1894;  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnain  de  la 
Bible,  Paris,  1905. 

Questions  of  introduction  are  treated  in  the  commen- 
taries (below),  in  the  works  on  New-Testament  intro- 
duction (see  BiBUCAii  Introductiox),  especially  tho<w 
of  (jodet,  Holtsmann,  JUlicher,  and  Zahn;  much  of  the 
literature  on  the  life  of  Christ  discusses  the  subject:  the 
literature  on  the  Synoptic  relations  is  given  imderCkM- 
PELB.  Note  may  be  made  here  of  the  following  special 
works:  J.  H.  Scholten,  Da»  OUuU  EvangeHwn,  £lberfeld« 
1869;  P.  Schans,  in  TQ,  Ixiv  (1882),  617-660;  E.  Masse- 
bieau,  Bxamen  de*  cUatione  de  VA  ncien  Teetameni  dana  .  .  . 
8,  MatthiMi,  Paria,  1886;    A.  B.  Bruce,  With  Open  Face, 
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pp.  1-Z4.  London,  ISDS;  F.  P.  Bulhun.  Bt.  Mark's  Jn- 
dtbltdntu  to  St.  MaUlvru.  ib.  1807;  E.  Kcwhricb,  La  Cnrn- 
jnHtion  da  emnoila.  Parb,  t8B7;  P.  WbitiIb.  Din  tynnjtti- 
tdu  Froet.  Tflbingen,  ISBfi;  A.  Harnadi.  SprOtlte  uad 
Bmlt  Jail.  Dit  nceUi  Quellt  da  MaWiauM  tind  Lukat. 
LupciD,  1007;  DB,  iii.  290-306.  On  the  originaJ  langunce 
oOMuit;  D.  Gi«,  Originaltpradui  da  UalAiut.  Pidei- 
bom,  1887;  0.  Dalmfkn,  Dit  Worta  Jetu,  vol.  i.,  Lcipaifl, 
1898.  Od  the  relition  to  the  Gospel  o[  the  Hebiews 
oonimll;  S.  Bsring-Gould,  Lotl  and  HoitiU  tJotptU,  Lon- 
don.  1874:  E.  B.  NlcholKiD.  Tim  Oofptl  acenrding  Is  Ot 
fiabmnr,  ib.  1879;  A.  Hilgenreld,  N.  T.  extra  anontm 
neaplun.  part  it.,  Leipnic.  tSS4:  R.  Handmann,  in  TU. 
T.  3.  18Sfi:  J.  A.  Robinaon,  in  Exjioiilor.  G  eer..  v  11807), 
lM-200:  E.  Heoneeke,  NeulatartetOticlu  ApokrvjAen, 
pp.  11-21.  Tabinem.  1904. 

Commeiitaries.  ouiaide  of  patrietic  and  medicn'al  sources, 
ub:  p.  a.  GraU,  2  vola.,  TQbinBEB,  1821;  T.  J.  Conant, 
Naw  York,  1800:    H.  Lulteroth.  4  Tola.,  Parii.  1860-70: 

A.  IWtUIb.  ib.  1862;  W.  A.  Nast,  Cincinnnli.  1804;  J.  P. 
Laoge,  New  York.  ISOA;  H.  T.  Aduaton.  London,  1871; 
J.  A.  AJexander.  New  York,  1873:    1.  1.  OHea.  ib.  1873: 

B.  Wei™.  HkIIo,  1878;  J.  C.  F.  KeiJ,  LeipMa  1877;  J.  L. 
fiommer,  Erlangeo.  1877:  P.  Schnff.  New  Yoik.  1879; 
P.  Scbani.  Freiburg.  1879  (Komao  CathoLio):  E.  B. 
NicholWQ.  London,  1881;  J.  KleuMcon.  Freibure,  18S3 
(Roman  Caiholic):  Juan  de  Valdea  (Eng.  iraoil..  London, 
1882):  E.  H.  Plumptre.  in  ElUcott'a  Handv  Cimmmtary. 
Now  York,  1S83;  E.  W.  Rire,  PhiliulBlpliia.  1888;  J,  A. 
Broadtu,  Pliiladelpliia.  1887;  A.  Carr,  in  Cambridai  BM*. 
Cambridgfl,  IS79:  idem,  in  Cambridgt  Oretk  Talamtnt.  ib, 
1SS7:  J.  MaLilonatun.  Eng.  tranal..  2  toIb..  London,  1888- 
1689  (Roman  Caiholic,  from  the  Iflih  century);  E.  Kflbel, 
Munich,  IB8S;  J.  M.  Gibaan,  in  Exponlor'i  Bible.  London, 
1890;  H.  J.  HoltimaDn.  3d  id.,  Tflbingen.  1901 ;  J.  Morison, 
London.  1896  (one  of  the  bast):  C.  F.  Hcbaeter.  in  Luthiran 
CnmmtrnlaTv.  New  York.  1S9S;  C.F.Nanesn,  Uuoicb.  1807: 
J.  M.  B.  BaJjoo.  Utrecht,  1900:  F.  C.  Ceulemanii,  MaUaea, 
1001  IRomao  Calholio);  F.N.Peloubet.2  Toln.,  New  York. 
1001;  T.  Zahn,  Leipeic.  1903;  F.S.  Gutjahr,  Gi 
(Ronu     ~ "■  ■■■  *"    ■■      - 
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I..  London,  lOOS-Ofl;  W.  C.  A 


,  1904;  . 
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Flummer.  London,  1909;  E.  Rice,  Fbiladelpliis,  1910. 

MATTHEW  PARIS:  Engliah  chronicler;  b.  in 
or  near  St.  Albans  not  much  before  1200;  d.  there, 
probably  in  June,  1259.  [The  origin  of  the  desig- 
nation "  Paris  "  is  questionable.  It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  a  supposed  (but  doubtful)  sojourn  in 
the  city  of  Paris  during  his  ntudies:  the  claim  is 
also  made  that  it  was  his  family  name.  The  latter 
Buppoaition  is  difficult  {though  not  impossible),  aa 
the  period  is  early  for  surnames.]  He  was  educated 
in  the  abbey  school,  and  became  (Jan.  21,  1217) 
a  monk  in  this  famous  monastery,  which,  founded  in 
1077,  had  become  a  great  center  of  light  and  learn- 
ing, and  since  the  time  of  Abbot  Simon  (1167-S3) 
held  paid  special  attention  to  literary  and  partic- 
ularly historical  production  by  its  monks.  Matthew 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  aeriplorium  or  writing- 
room  in  1236  and  retained  this  office  until  his 
death.  He  frequently  viailcd  London,  Canterbury, 
and  Winchester,  gaining  Home  knowledge  of  the 
great  world  outside  his  cloister,  and  made  one  visit 
to  Norway  (124S)  to  reform  the  abbey  of  Niderholm 
near  Trondhjem.  He  rightly  regarded  the  writing 
of  history,  for  which  he  had  not  only  special  faciU- 
lies  but  special  talent,  as  his  life-work.  His  fame 
rests  principally  on  his  Chronica  majora,  written  in 
the  usual  form  of  annala.  Up  to  1235  it  is  a 
recasting  and  enlargement  of  the  Flora  hittor- 
iarum  of  R(^r  of  Wendover,  from  that  date 
to  1259  entirely  independent.  He  wrote  also  a 
history  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albana  in  the  form  of 


biographies  of  the  abbots;  LiTmt  addilamenUirum, 
a  collection  of  documeola  to  serve  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Chronica;  lives  of  the  two  OlTas,  kings  of 
Mcrcia,  of  Stephen  Langton  and  Edmund  Rich, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  aad  of  St.  Richard  of 
Chichester.  The  Chronicle  is  distinguished  by 
many  virtues:  an  insatiable  desire  for  accurate 
information,  keen  realization  of  the  difference 
between  essentials  and  con-es-ientials,  a  broad  view 
of  Christianity,  outspoken  boldness  even  when 
dealing  with  kings  and  popes,  clearness  and  beauty 
of  style.  He  is  an  admirable  representative  of  the 
English  public  opinion  of  his  day.  Matthew  was 
unusually  privileged  in  having  frequent  opportuni- 
ties  of  intercourse  not  only  with  courtiera  but  with 
kings,  who  valued  him  highly  and  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  his  work.  But  hb  opportunities  would  have 
counted  for  little  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  mind 
that  knew  how  to  search  further  for  any  piece  of 
information  of  value  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  to  make  prompt  and  systematic  use  of 
the  knowledge  thus  gained.  He  ranks  as  the  first 
great  English  historian.  (H.  B6hiieh,} 

BiBuooatl-BT:  The  f/w(oria  AnaUmm,  ed.  F.  Madden,  ij 
no.  44  in  Rolli  Scria.  3  Tols.,  London,  1880-69;  and  (he 
Chronica  majara.  ed.  H.  R.  Luanl,  is  no.  57  of  the  same, 
7  vols.,  ib.  1872-84  (the  prefaces  to  these  works  are  of 
eepeoial  value);  tlie  Libvr  addiiamentarwm  ia  in  Luard,  ut 
■up..  Tol.  vi.;  eiwrpts  from  Uatlhew'a  work*,  ed.  P. 
LiebertoaQn.  are  in  MGH.  Script.,  iiviii  (1888),  74-466; 
Che  Clirimica  in  Eag.  [ranal.  is  in  Bokn't  AiUvpiarian 
Lihrwy.  3  vols.,  London,  1852-64.  Consult:  T.  I),  Banty, 
Dacripliim  Calaloipit  of  Maltriali.  no,  26  in  RalU  Scrit*. 
Tol.  iii.,  praraoe.  London.  lS7t;  A.  Jessop.  Btudia  bu  a 
RecfuH.  pp.  1-05,  ib.  1893  (an  spprecialion):  H.  Plebn, 
Der  palitUrhi  Ctuiraeter  Afatth/ma  PdnaiaiMit,  Leipeic. 
IS97;  Gross.  Smrat.  pp.  299-300;  DNB,  liiii.  203-213, 
of.  c 
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MATTHEW,  THOMAS:  Pseudonym  for  John 
Rogers  (q.v.);  see  also  Bible  Verbions,  B,  IV.,  f  4, 

MATTHEW,  TOBIE  (TOBIAS);  Anglican  prel- 
ate and  statesman;  b.  in  Bristol  1546;  d.  at  Cawood 
Caatle  (9  m.  s.  of  York)  March  2e,  1628.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oxford  (B.A.,  1563-64;  M,A..  1566; 
B.D.,  1573;  D,D.,  1574);  was  chosen  public  orator 
of  the  imiversity,  1569;  appointed  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  1570;  archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  prebendary 
of  Teynton  Regis  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury, 
1572;  the  aame  year  he  was  made  president  of 
St.  John's  College;  dean  of  Christ  Church,  1576; 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  1579;  dean  of 
Durham.  15S3;  vicar  of  Bishop's  Wearmouth,  1590; 
bishop  of  Durham.  1595;  archbishop  of  York,  1606. 
Matthew  was  in  his  day  a  noted  orator,  a  preacher 
of  high  repute,  faithful  even  to  punctiliousness  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  bishopric,  a 
diligent  guardian  of  the  royal  and  national  interests 
in  the  northern  counties,  and  a  man  of  quiet  humor 
and  earnest  piety.  His  only  pubUcation  seems  to 
have  been  a  Concio  apologttica  advergut  Campianum, 
which  was  circulated  in  manuscript  form  some  time 
prior  to  his  death  and  printed  only  after  his  death 
(London,  163S). 

BiBuooR^PHr;    DNB.  xxxvii.  00-03,  where  referenoes  lo 
other  lileruture  are  giTen. 

MATTHEW    OF    WESTMINSTER:    The    name 

once  given  to  the  supposed  author  of  Florea  Ui^at- 
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iarumf  which  is  now  known  to  be  a  composite  work. 
A  full  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to 
H.  R.  Luard's  masterly  ed.  of  the  Flares j  no.  95  of 
RoUs  Series y  London,  1890.    See  Matthew  Paris. 

MATTHIAS:  According  to  Acts  i.  23,  one  of 
the  witnesses  of  the  ministry,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  He  was  therefore  received  among 
the  Twelve,  but  no  traditions  have  been  preserved 
regarding  his  activity,  although  the  early  Church  con- 
sidered him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  The  third 
and  foiuth  centuries  possessed  a  heretical  Gospel  of 
Matthias  (see  Apocrypha,  B,  I.,  28).    (A.  Hauck.) 

MAULBROITN :  A  little  town  of  Wurttemberg,  23 
m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart,  noteworthy  as  the  seat  of  a 
former  Cistercian  monastery  and  as  the  place  where 
a  Protestant  conference  was  held  in  1564  and  a 
formida  drawn  up  in  1576.  The  monastery  was 
founded  about  1138  by  Walter  of 
The  Lomersheim  at  a  distance  of  an  hour 
Monastery,  and  a  half  from  the  present  village, 
whence  it  was  transferred  by  Bishop 
Gflnther  of  Speyer,  between  Aug.,  1146,  and  May, 
1147,  to  the  valley  of  the  Salzach,  where  it  still 
forms  one  of  the  best-preserved  monasteries  in 
Germany.  Its  daughter  abbeys  were  Bronnbach 
(1151)  and  Schdnthal  (1157).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  it  was  a  center  of  the  monks 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  but  in  1557  it  received  a  Protestant  abbot, 
although  for  a  short  time  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  it  again  came  under  Roman  Catholic  control. 
It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  famous  theological  seminary. 
The  Colloquy  of  Maulbronn  arose  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Calvinism  into  the  Palatinate  by  the 
Elector  Frederick  III.,  and  especially  from  the 
formulation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1563 
(see  Heidelberg  Catechism;  and  Philippistb). 
The  neighboring  Lutheran  princes,  seek- 
The  Cello-  ing  both  to  unite  Protestantism  and  to 
quy  of  maintain  pure  doctrine,  proposed  to 
Maulbronn.  Frederick  (Oct.  4, 1563)  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence of  the  rival  schools  in  the  presence 
of  the  princes.  Though  at  first  reluctant,  Frederick 
finally  consented  to  a  secret  '*  friendly  colloquy"  to 
be  held  at  Maulbronn  inunediately  after  Easter,  the 
theme  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  institution. 
The  conference,  attended  by  Frederick  and  Duke 
Christopher  of  Wurttemberg,  with  an  imposing 
array  of  theologians  and  officials  on  either  side,  was 
accordingly  held  in  ten  sessions  on  Apr.  10-15, 1564. 
Eight  of  these  were  consmned  in  a  debate  on  the 
ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  without  reaching  any 
conclusion  whatsoever;  and  the  remaining  sessions 
were  devoted  to  an  equaUy  useless  attempt  to  reach 
harmony  in  Eucharistic  doctrine.  The  princes, 
hard  pressed  by  affairs  of  state,  put  an  end  to  the 
fruitless  debates,  and  on  Apr.  17  the  protocols  were 
compared  and  signed,  the  tw^o  princes  exchanging 
written  statements  of  their  several  beliefs.  Despite 
the  bond  of  secrecy,  the  affair  leaked  out  through 
letters  in  which  the  Calvinists  boasted  that  they 
had  triumphed  over  the  Lutherans.  The  result  was 
a  series  of  publications  of  the  transactions  of  the 
conference.  These  were,  on  the  Lutheran  side, 
J.   BrenZy   Wahrhafftiger  und  ^UndUicher  BeriM 


van  dem  Geaprdch  zwischen  dea  Churfursten  P/alU- 
grafen  und  des  Hertzagen  zu  Wurthemberg  Thealogen 
von  dea  Herm  Nachtmahl  zu  MaiUbronn  gehalten 
(Frankfort,  1564;  Lat.  ed.,  1564);  ProtocoU  des 
Gesprecha  .  .  .  dem  Original  gleichfonnig,  one  Zv^atz 
und  Abbruch  (Tubingen,  1565);  Erkldrung  der 
WurUembergiachen  Theologen  Bekanndlnusa  .  .  .  der 
wahrhaffiigen  Gegenwdrtigkeit  ...  im  hexligen 
Abendrnahl  (1565);  and  Letzte  Antwort  der  Wirttem- 
bergiachen  Theologen  wider  die  Heydelbergiache  (1566). 
On  the  Calvinistic  side  appeared  ProtocoU,  daa  iatf 
Acta  Oder  Handlungen  dea  Geaprecha  zwischen  den 
PfdUziachen  und  Wirtembergiachen  Theologen  .  .  . 
item,  der  Wirtembergiachen  Theologen  von  gemeldtem 
Geaprech  deaaelben  Jarea  auaagangener  Bericht,  aamt 
der  P/dltziachen  Theologen  wahrhafftigem  und  beaten- 
digem  Gegenbericht  (Heidelberg,  1565;  Lat.  ed., 
1566) ;  Solida  refutatio  aophiamcUum  et  cavillationum 
quibua  Wiirtenbergici  totam  controveraiam  incruatave- 
runt  (1565);  and  Beatendige  Antwort  der  PfaUzi- 
achen  Theologen  auf  der  Wirtembergiachen  Theologen 
Erkldrung  und  Bekenntniaa  (1566).  The  ensuing 
controversy  involved  the  theologians  of  Wittenberg 
and  elsewhere,  who  decided  against  the  Calvinistic 
position.  Duke  Christopher,  however,  alarmed  by 
the  growth  of  Calvinism  in  Germany,  appealed  in 
addition  to  the  Evangelical  princes,  and  it  w^as  only 
through  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1566  that  the 
threatened  storm  was  averted. 

Far  more  peaceable  was  the  conference  held  at 

Maulbronn   in    1576,    at   which   theologians   from 

Wiirttembei^,  Baden,  and  Hennebei^  drew  up  the 

''Maulbronn    formula,"    one    of    the 

The        bases  of  the  "Formula  of  Concord" 

"Maulbronn  (q.v.).  In  conformity  with  the  desire  of 

Formula."  the  Elector  August  of  Saxony  to  secure 

doctrinal  unity  among  the  Evangelical 

churches  of  Germany,  a  preliminary  document  was 

drafted  at  Stuttgart  on  Nov.  14, 1575,  which  formed 

the  basis  of  the  formula  adopted  at  Maulbronn  on 

Jan.  19,  1576  (first  printed  by  T.  Pressel  in  Jahr- 

biicherfUr  deutache  Theologie,  1866,  640-711).    This 

was  sent  to  August,  who,  about  the  same  time, 

received  the  Swabo-Saxon  formula  of  Duke  Julius  of 

Brunswick.    At  the  Conference  of  Torgau,  opened 

May  28,  1576,  the  latter  was  made  the   basis  of 

discussion,  though  with  the  incorporation  of    all 

the  essentials  of  the  Maulbronn  formula,  the  result 

being  the  "  Book  of  Torgau."   In  September  of  the 

same  year  a  second  conference  of  theologians  from 

Wurttemberg,  Baden,  and  Henneberg  was  held  at 

Maulbronn,  at  which  the  "  Book  of  Torgau "  was 

ratified  in  all  essentials.  (E.  Nestle.) 

Bibliographt:  On  the  monastery,  besides  the  literature 
under  Cistercxanb,  consult:  F.  Eisenlohr,  MiUelaUer- 
liche  Bauwerke  im  ^QdioeMUichen  DeuUchland,  Garlsruhe, 
1853-57;  J.  and  P.  Hartmann,  WegvoeUer  durdi  daa  Klo9- 
ter  Maulbronn,  Stuttgart,  1875;  E.  Paulus,  Die  Ciater- 
gienaerabtei  Maulbronn,  Stuttgart^  1889;  E.  Bassler,  Kleiner 
Fahrer  durdi  daa  Kloaier  Maulbronn,  Maulbronn,  1002;  A. 
Mettler,  Zur  KloHerantage  der  Zisterzienaer  und  tur  Bau- 
geachichte  Maulbronna,  Stuttgart,  1909. 

On  the  Maulbronn  Colloquy  consult:  G.  J.  Planck, 
Oeachichte  .  .  .  unaera  proteatantiachen  Lehrbegriffa,  v.  2, 
pp.  487  sqq.,  6  vols.,  Leipeic,  1791-1800:  H.  L.  J.  Heppe, 
Oeachichte  dea  deutachen  Proteatantiamua,  ii.  71  sqq.,  Frank* 
fort,  1865-66;  A.  Kluckhohn,  Friedrich  der  Fromme,  pp. 
166  tqq.,  NOrdlingen,  1876-79, 
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MAUNDY  THURSDAY:  The  day  before  Easter, 
also  called  Holy  Thursday.  The  word  * '  maundy ' '  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  mandatum  (oonmiandment), 
referring  to  John  xiii.  34,  and  the  day  commemo- 
rates the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet.   See  Holt  Week,  §  4. 

MAUR,  m9r  (MAURUS),  SAINT:  A  legendary 
disciple  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  who  first  became  fa- 
mous through  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  (q.v.). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Rome  in  511  and 
died  at  Glanfeuil  in  Anjou,  584;  also  to  have  intro- 
duced the  Benedictine  rule  into  France  and  to  have 
founded  at  Glanfeuil  the  first  French  monastery  of 
his  order.  His  extant  biography  is  ascribed  to 
Faustus,  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Maurus,  but  is  in  reality  a  forgery  of  the 
ninth  century.  Gregory  of  Tours  does  not  mention " 
Maur,  and  the  details  of  his  Ufe  are  doubted  not 
only  by  Protestants  but  also  by  Roman  Catholic 
scholars.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  For  the  Vita^  or  other  documents,  consult 
ASB,  Jan.,  i.  1039, 1051-60;  ASM,  wee.  I.,  pp.  274-298,  IV., 
2,  pp.  165-183;  MPL,  xciv.  1694-97;  and  ed.  O.  Holder- 
Egger.  MGH,  ScripL,  xv  (1887),  462-472.  Consult: 
S.  Afaur  et  le  taneiuaire  de  Olanfeuil  en  Anjou,  Angers, 
1869;  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeschichte  der  LitertUur  dea 
MUUiaUen,  iu  351,  Leipsic,  1880;  Zeumer,  in  NA,  xi. 
316;  A.  Molinier,  Sources  de  VhieU  de  France,  i.  161-162, 
Paris,  1901. 

MAURICE  OF  HESSE.  See  Vebbesserungs- 
FUNKTE,  Die  Hessischen. 

MAX7RICE  (MAXTRITIUS),  SAINT:  The  name 
of  several  early  Christian  martyrs,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  commander  (primicerius)  of 
the  famous  Theban  Legion  (q.v.)  which  was  put  to 
death  in  a  body  under  the  Emperor  Maximian  for 
its  confession  of  the  Christian  faith. 

MAURICE  OF  SAXONY:  Elector  of  Saxony; 
b.  at  Freiberg  Mar.  21,  1521;  d.  at  Sievershausen 
(16  m.  e.  of  Hanover)  July  11,  1553.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  duke  of  Saxony  in  1541,  and  obtained 
the  electoral  dignity  after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg, 
1547.  Though  he  had  embraced  the  Reformation, 
and,  together  with  his  father,  signed  the  Schmalkald 
Articles,  he  refused  to  ioin  the  League,  probably 
because  he  considered  the  organization  too  weak, 
and  his  own  position  in  it  too  subordinate,  to  form 
the  basis  for  his  ambitious  schemes;  and  at  the  Diet 
of  Regensburg  (q.v.),  where  he  and  Duke  Eric  of 
Brunswick  were  the  only  Protestant  princes  present, 
he  made  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  Accordingly,  when  the  war  broke  out,  he 
marched  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  his  cousin, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conquered  the  country. 
But  as  soon  as  the  elector,  who  stood  in  Upper 
Germany  with  a  well-appointed  army,  heard  of  this 
treachery,  he  hastened  back  to  Saxony,  and  not 
only  reconquered  his  own  land,  but  also  expelled 
Maurice  from  his  dukedom.  The  emperor  came  to 
his  rescue;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (Feb.  24, 
1548)  he  was  solemnly  invested  with  a  large  portion 
of  his  cousin's  territory  and  the  electoral  dignity. 
He  rejected  the  Augsburg  Interim;  but  the  Leipsic 
Interim,  which  he  substituted  after  conferring  with 
Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  others,  proved  as 
Vn.— 17 


hateful  to  his  subjects.  Realizing  that  the  Reforma- 
tion would  not  be  kept  apart  from  politics  as  a 
purely  religious  issue,  he  decided  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  driven  onward,  no 
doubt,  also  by  indignation  at  the  emperor's  faith- 
lessness toward  his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  by  fear  of  the  intrigues  recently  set  on  foot  to 
supersede  King  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brcTther, 
and  fasten  the  succession  on  Don  Philip,  the  emper- 
or's son,  but  a  Spaniard.  Concealing  his  plans  with 
great  adroitness,  he  gathered  a  great  army,  formed 
an  alliance  with  France,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
emperor  at  Innsbruck,  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
for  his  life  across  the  Alps.  By  the  mediation  of 
King  Ferdinand,  the  Treaty  of  Passau  was  brought 
about  (1552),  and  full  religious  Uberty  was  granted 
to  the  Protestants.  Maurice  now  completely  re- 
gained the  confidence  of  his  coreligionists;  but  he 
had  only  a  short  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  great 
opportunities  thereby  offered  him.  In  a  feud  with 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  after.  See  Interim; 
and  AuosBURQ,  Reuqious  Peace  of. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  A.  von  Langenn,  Moritz,  Henog  und 
ChurfUrat  zu  Sachsen,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1841;  E.  Branden- 
burg, Moritz  von  SachMen,  Leipdo,  1898.  Consult  further: 
O.  Winckelmann,  Der  echmalkaldiachen  Bund,  IBSOSt, 
Strasburg,  1892;  J.  Jansaen,  Hiai.  of  ike  German  People, 
vi.  308  sqq..  St.  Louis,  1903. 

MAX7RICE,  mS'ris,  JOHN  FREDERICK  DENI- 
SON:  Church  of  England  theologian,  metaphy- 
sician, and  educator;  b.  at  Normanston  near  Lowes- 
toft (20  m.  s.w.  of  Norwich),  Suffolk,  Aug.  29,  1805; 
d.  in  London  Apr.  1, 1872.  He  entered  Cambridge 
in  1823,  but  left  in  1827  without  taking  a  degree 
because  he  was  unable  to  subscribe;  but  went  to 
Oxford  in  1830,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  1834.  He  was  chaplaki 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  1836-46;  became  professor  of 
English  literatiure  and  history  at  King's  College, 
London,  1840;  was  Boyle  lecturer,  1846-47,  and 
Warburton  lecturer,  1846;  became  chaplain  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1846;  assisted  in  the  founding  of 
Queen's  College,  1848,  and  of  the  College  for  Work- 
ing Men,  London,  1854,  of  which  latter  he  became 
principal;  was  appointed  to  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street, 
London,  1860;  became  Knightbridge  professor  of 
casuistry,  moral  theology,  and  moral  philosophy  at 
Cambridge,  1866,  retaining  charge  of  St.  Peter's  till 
1869;  was  appointed  to  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge, 
1870,  and  was  Cambridge  preacher  at  WhitehaU, 
1871-72.  Maurice  came  of  Unitarian  parentage, 
and  his  early  career  was  somewhat  handicapped  by 
the  scruples  and  limitations  involved.  But  under 
the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Coleridge  he  worked 
his  way  to  an  Evangelical  position,  though  the 
changes  in  his  personal  attitude  made  him  ever 
unwilling  to  attach  himself  to  any  party  in 
the  Church.  The  result  was  that  throughout  his  life 
the  independence  of  his  thought,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed polemically,  as  well  as  his  dissent  from  the 
extremes  of  the  two  wings  in  the  Church,  brought 
upon  him  much  of  discomfort  through  the  many 
attacks  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  had  a 
natural  aptitude  for  metaph3n3ics,  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  theology  his  popularity  was  often 
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hindered  by  the  profundity  of  his  statements.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  profoundly  influenced 
thought  both  in  England  and  in  America.  This  he 
did  not  less  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  voluminous 
writer  than  by  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  being 
always  ready  to  resign  a  position  rather  than  to  be 
deemed  insincere  in  holding  it,  and  by  his  essen- 
tially irenic  disposition.  His  industry  was  remark- 
able, as  is  attested  by  the  number  of  his  works  (cf. 
G.  J.  Gray,  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  F.  D. 
Maurice,  London,  1885).  The  most  important  of 
these  are:  The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  or  Hints  to  a 
Quaker  Respecting  the  Principle,  Constitution,  and 
Ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church  (3  vols.,  London, 
1837,  3d  ed.,  1883);  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(Warburtonian  Lectures;  1846);  The  Religions  of 
the  World  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity  (Boyle 
Lectures;  Cambridge,  1847);  The  Old  Testament, 
Nineteen  Sermons  (London,  1851 ;  2d  ed.  issued  as 
Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Cambridge,  1855);  Theological  Essays  (London, 
1853) ;  The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Cambridge,  1853);  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
First  and  Second  Centuries  (1854);  Claims  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Science  (on  the  Colenso  controversy; 
1863);  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (1864); 
The  Conscience;  Lectures  on  Casuistry  (London, 
1868);  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  (2  vols., 
1871-72);  and  The  Friendship  of  Books,  and  Other 
Lectures,  ed.  T.  Hughes  (1874).  Matthew  Arnold's 
remark  that  Maurice  was  always  beating  the  bush 
bu'i  never  started  the  hare  is  accepted  as  just  by 
many  who  think  that  Maurice  has  been  much 
overrated,  and  that  his  "  profundity  "  b  frequently 
allied  with  obscurity. 

Bzbuoorapht:  Life  of  Frederick  Denuon  Maurice,  chiefly 
told  in  hie  own  Leltere,  ed.  by  hie  Son,  Frederick  Maurice, 
London.  1884;  C.  Fox,  Memoriee  of  Old  Friends,  vol.  ii. 
fwssim,  ib.  1882;  C.  G.  F.  Masterman.  Frederick  Denieon 
Maurice,  ib.  1907;   DNB,  xzxvii.  97-105. 

MAURY,  m6"ri',  JEAN  SIFFREIN:  French 
cardinal;  b.  at  Valr^  (78  m.  n.n.w.  of  Marseilles), 
France,  June  26,  1746;  d.  at  Montefiascone  (about 
50  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  Italy,  May  11,  1817.  He 
wa^j  educated  in  the  seminary  of  Avignon,  but 
oof  Aipied  himself  more  with  literature  than  theology. 
By  his  Oraison  furUhre  du  Dauphin,  pan^gyrique  de 
saint  Louis  (Paris,  1766),  he  attracted  great  atten- 
tion as  an  orator;  was  made  abbot  of  Fr^nade, 
and  prior  of  Lyons,  and  published  his  best  work 
Essai  sur  V eloquence  de  la  chaire  (new  ed.,  Paris, 
1810,  Eng.  transl..  Principles  of  Eloquence,  London, 
1793).  Elected  a  member  of  the  States  General  in 
1789,  and  of  the  constituent  assembly,  he  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  defending  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  the  immu- 
nities of  the  church.  Compelled  to  emigrate  in  1792, 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by 
Pius  VI.  with  great  honor;  made  archbishop  in 
partibus  of  Nica;a,  bishop  of  Montefiascone,  and 
cardinal  1794.  At  the  instance  of  Pius  VII.,  it 
is  said,  he  wrote  a  humble  letter  to  Napoleon,  Aug. 
22,  1804,  which  resulted  in  his  reconciliation  with 
the  French  Government.  In  1806  he  returned  to 
Paris;    and  so  absolutely  did  he  devote  himself  to 


Napoleon  that  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
legitimists  and  the  ultramontanes.  In  1810  Napo- 
leon made  him  archbishop  of  Paris;  but  the  chapter 
protested  against  the  appointment,  and  the  pope 
refused  his  sanction.  He  was  expelled  from  his  see 
as  soon  as  the  Bourbons  returned,  and,  when  he 
went  to  Rome  to  lay  the  case  before  the  pope,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo  until  he 
resigned  his  see.  His  (Euvres  choisies  were  published 
by  his  nephew  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1827);  his  Correspond- 
ance  diplomatique  et  nUhnoires  in^dits  appeared  in  2 
vols.  (Lille,  1891);  his  (Euvres  oratoires  completes 
are  in  Migne,  Collection  .  .  .  des  orateurs  sacrCs, 
vol.  Ixvii. 

Biblioqraphy:  J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat,  Le  Cardinal  Maury,  ea 
vie,  ees  ceuvree,  Paris,  1859;  G.  Bonet-Maury.  ^-^  Cardinal 
Maury  d^aprbe  ees  mimoiree  et  <a  correepondance  incdita, 
1748-1817,  ib.  1892. 

MAUSBACH,  mausO^aH,  KARL  JOSEPH:  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Wippericld  (a  village 
near  Wipperfiirth,  23  m.  n.e.  of  CJologne)  Feb.  7, 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Mi'm- 
ster  (D.D.,  1888)  and  the  theological  seminary  at 
Eichst&tt,  having  already  been  a  curate  in  Cologne 
in  1884.  He  was  teacher  of  religion  in  Miinchen- 
Gladbach  from  1889  to  1892,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  professor  of  moral  theology  and 
apologetics  at  the  University  of  Miinster.  He  has 
written:  D.  Thomce  Aquinatis  de  voluntate  et  appelitu 
sensitivo  doctrina  (Paderborn,  1888);  Christentum 
und  WeUmoral  (Munster,  1897);  Die  kaiholische 
Moral,  ihre  Methoden,  Grundsatze  und  Aufgaben 
(Cologne,  1901);  Die  ultramontane  Moral  nach 
Graf  Paul  von  Hoensbroech  (Berlin,  1902) ;  Kemfragen 
christlicher  WeUr-  und  Lebensanscliauung  (Miin- 
chen-Gladbach,  1903-08);  Weltgrund  und  Mensch- 
heitsziel  (1904);  Ausgewdhlte  Texte  zur  allgemeincn 
Moral  aus  Thomas  von  Aquin  (Munster,  1905);  Die 
SteUung  der  Frau  im  Menschheitsleben  (Miinchen- 
Gladbach,  1906);  Altchristliche  und  moderne  Gedank- 
en  aber  Frauenberuf  (1906);  and  Die  Ethik  des 
heiligen  Augustinus  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1909). 

MAXmiANUS.    See  Diocletian. 

MAXIMINUS,  max''i-mai'nus,  THRAX,  CAIUS 
JULIUS  VERUS:  Roman  emperor,  235-238;  b. 
of  Gothic  and  Alan  parentage  in  Thrace,  probably 
in  173;  d.  at  Aquileia  (the  modem  Aquileja,  21  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Triest)  June  17,  238.  The  first  barbarian 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  he  was  in  early 
life  a  cowherd  and  later  a  cavalryman.  Eight  feet 
in  height,  and  powerful  and  brave  in  proportion,  he 
gained  the  favor  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  made 
him  a  senator  and  the  head  of  a  legion,  as  well  as  a 
trainer  of  the  recruits  among  his  compatriots.  In 
the  campaign  against  the  Germans,  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Maximinus  emperor.  In  terror  of  the 
troops,  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice,  but  the 
new  emperor  never  came  to  Rome,  preferring  to 
remain  with  his  soldiers  and  conquer  the  Germans, 
after  which  he  went  to  Pannonia.  But  the  brutality 
of  his  rule,  accentuated  by  his  suspicious  nature  and 
lus  knowledge  of  his  lack  of  culture,  resulted  in  a 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  led  to  his  assassina- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Maxi- 
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minus  issued  an  edict  against  all  the  Christian  clergy, 
but  it  was  practically  disregarded,  Sulpicius  Severus 
mentioning  only  the  occasional  application  of 
torture  during  this  reign.  In  Rome  the  bishop 
Pontianus  and  the  priest  Hippolytus  were  banished, 
while  Origen,  who  was  a  special  object  of  the  emper- 
or's hatred  on  account  of  his  relations  with  the 
household  of  Alexander  Severus,  found  refuge  in 
the  home  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  woman.  In  Pon- 
tus  and  Cappadocia  the  persecution  was  more 
severe,  but  there  it  was  inspired  rather  by  popular 
anger  at  the  Christians  because  of  an  earthquake, 
than  by  the  imperial  decree.  Although  the  perse- 
cution of  Maximinus  was  in  itself  unimportant,  it 
was  the  first  systematic,  general  attack  upon  the 
new  faith.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  hierarchy  and  to  seek  to 
annihilate  it,  thus  furnishing  a  precedent  for  Vale- 
rian and  Diocletian.  His  precise  motive  is  difficult 
to  determine;  he  gave  no  worship  to  the  Greco- 
Roman  deities,  and  possibly  the  persecution  was  due 
simply  to  the  desire  of  Maximinus  to  strengthen  his 
position  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  any  Chris- 
tian rebellion  against  himself.       (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bibliographt:  The  subject  ia  covered  from  the  secular 
side  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  Rome  of  the  period, 
and  on  the  Christian  side  in  those  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  that  time.  See  also  literature  imder  Perse- 
cuTioNB  OP  Chribtianb  IN  THs  RoifAN  Empirs.  Refer- 
ence may  be  made  here  to  Qdrres,  in  ZWT,  iv.,  1876; 
J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  Church  HUtory,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith, 
i.  177.  New  York.  1868;  B.  Aub^.  Let  ChrHieru  dana 
Vempire  romain,  pp.  418-460,  Paris,  1881;  K.  J.  Neu- 
mann, Der  rOmUche  StacU  und  die  aUoemeine  Kirche^  i. 
210  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1890;   Schaff,  ChrUHan  CAurcA,  ii.  69. 

MAXmUS  CONFESSOR. 

I.  His  Life. 

Early  Life  and  Success  (S  1). 
Later  Life,  Trials,  and  Death  (S  2). 
II.  His  Writings. 

Exegedcal  Works  on  Scripture  and  the  Fathers 

(Jl). 
Dogmatic  and  Polemical  Writings  ({  2). 
Ethical,  Ascetic,  and  Other  Works  (S  3). 
m.  His  Theology. 

The  Component  Elements  ($1). 
His  Christology  (fi  2). 
His  Mysticism  ($  3). 

L  His    Life:    Maximus,  usually    known    as  the 
Confessor,  was  the  leading  representative  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  against  the  Monothelites  of  the 
seventh  century.     He  was  bom  in  Constantinople 
about  580;  d.  at  Shemari,  on  the  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Aug.  13,  662.     He  came  of  a  distinguished 
family,    and    received    an    excellent 
I.  Early    education  after  the  ideals  of  the  time. 
Life  and    Of   delicate   constitution   and    quiet- 
Success,     loving    temperament,    he    seems    at 
first  to  have  been  inclined  to  a  life  of 
contemplation  and    study,   but  was  called  away 
from  it  for  a  time  to  a  political  career.  The  Emperor 
Heraclius  (610-641)  sunmioned  him  to  court  and 
made  him  his  first  secretary.    When  he  exchanged 
this  position  for  the  monastic  state  is  uncertain.    He 
entered  the  monastery  of  Chrysopolis  at  what  is 
now  Scutari,  and  before  long  became  abbot.    Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Monothelite  controversy, 
when   the   monk  Sophronius  stood   forth  as   the 
champion  of  orthodoxy  against  Cyrus,  patriarch 


of  Alexandria,  Maximus  was  in  that  city  and  re- 
ceived the  stimulus  which  led  him  to  devote  himself 
to  combating  Monothelitism.  In  a  series  of  trear 
tises  and  letters  he  defended  the  Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy  as  to  the  two  natures  and  the  two  wills 
of  Christ  against  both  Monophysites  and  Monothe- 
lites, as  well  as  against  the  imperial  efforts  at 
compromise.  It  was  through  his  influence  that 
North  Africa  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
orthodox  party  after  the  death  of  Heraclius.  On 
the  accession  of  Constans  II.  (642-668),  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  Pyrrhus,  was  forced  to 
flee  on  account  of  participation  in  the  intrigues  of 
Martina,  the  widow  of  Heraclius,  and  took  refuge 
in  North  Africa,  where  the  prefect,  Gregory,  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Maximus;  and  there  took  place, 
probably  at  Carthage  in  645,  the  disputation  be- 
tween Pyrrhus  and  Maximus  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  documents  in  the  history  of  the ' 
controversy.  Maximus  was  victorious,  and  followed 
up  his  triumph  enei^etically.  The  bishops  of  North 
Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands  held  a  synod  in  646 
to  condenm  Monothelitism,  and  requested  Pope 
Theodore  to  confirm  their  decision.  Maximus  went 
to  Rome  with  Pyrrhus,  who  abjured  his  errors 
before  the  pope,  and  was  recognized  as  rightful 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Maximus  was  the 
soul  of  this  apparently  formidable  coalition,  which, 
however,  soon  fell  to  pieces.  Gregory  fell  the  next 
year  in  battle  with  the  Mohammedans;  Pyrrhus 
retracted  his  recantation,  and  made  his  peace  with 
the  emperor.  In  648  appeared  the  Tyjms,  a  decree 
of  Constans  forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  any 
discussion  of  the  question  of  one  or  two  wills.  Max- 
imus, still  in  Rome,  was  again  the  most  active 
spirit  in  opposition  to  this,  denying  the  emperor's 
right  to  interfere  in  dogmatic  questions  and  declar- 
ing the  language  of  the  document  irreconcilable 
with  the  creeds  of  the  Church.  He  determined  the 
new  pope,  Martin  I.,  to  call  the  Lateran  synod  of 
649,  and  inspired  its  decision  unhesitatingly  con- 
demning Monothelitism  and  the  imperial  decree. 

Maximus  spent  several  years  in  Rome  in  a  monas- 
tery, actively  engaged  in  work  for  his  cause,  and 
thoroughly    imbued    with    the    hierarchical    and 

dogmatic   views   of  the   Roman   see. 

3.  Later  Life,  He  was  finally  arrested  by  the  empeiv 

Trials,  and  or's  orders  and  taken  to  Constantinople 

Death,      where   all   endeavors   were   made   to 

induce  him  to  accept  the  Typus,  but 
without  avail.  In  the  winter  of  654-655  his  first 
formal  trial  took  place  before  the  privy  council  in 
the  imperial  palace.  The  opening  charges  were 
political — of  hatred  of  the  emperor,  responsibility 
for  the  loss  to  the  Mohammedans  of  Egypt  and 
North  Africa,  participation  in  the  revolt  of  Gregory, 
and  the  like.  There  were  further  charges  of  Origen- 
istic  heresy,  and  some  based  on  his  dealings  with 
Pyrrhus  in  Africa  and  Rome.  Maximus  was  able  to 
justify  himself  on  most  of  the  counts,  but  refused  to 
hold  communion  with  the  church  of  Constantinople 
as  having  departed  from  ''the  four  holy  s3mods." 
He  rejected  a  compromise  formula,  and  declared 
that  peace  could  be  attained  only  by  the  emperor's 
withdrawing  the  Typua,  Fresh  proceedings  were 
conducted  on  May  18,  655,  by  representatives  of 
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Fyrrhus,  and  again  a  few  months  later  by  two 
patriarchs,  Peter  of  Constantinople  and  Maoedo- 
nius  of  Antioch.  Maximus  refused  to  make  any 
ooncQssions,  and  the  next  day  a  s3rnod  held  by  the 
patriarchs  recommended  that  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment be  inflicted  on  him  and  his  disciple  Anastasius. 
Blaximus  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Bizya  in  Thrace, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year  amid  great  discomfort. 
In  August,  656,  Bishop  Theodosius  of  Csesarea 
and  two  secular  envoys  appeared  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  agreement;  but  he  still  firmly  declared 
that  nothing  would  serve  but  the  recall  of  the 
Tyjms  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Lateran  synod  of 
649.  On  Sept.  8  he  was  transferred  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Theodore  near  Reggio,  where  another 
attempt  to  win  him  failed,  after  which  he  was 
subjected  to  greater  severities  by  the  imperial  emis- 
saries, and  he  was  removed  first  to  Salembria  and 
then  to  Berberis,  where  Anastasius  already  was. 
Here  th^  authentic  documents  of  the  CoUectio 
Anastasii  end.  According  to  another  account,  the 
historical  value  of  which  is  disputed,  he  was  brought 
once  more  to  Constantinople  and  after  a  formal 
discussion  solemnly  anathematized  in  a  synod, 
together  with  all  upholders  of  Dyothelitism;  then 
he  and  his  disciples  were  delivered  to  the  prefect  to 
be  scourged  and  have  their  tongues  cut  out  and  their 
hands  chopped  off.  Thus  mutilated,  they  were 
sent  to  Lazica  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  They  arrived  on  June  8,  662;  Maximus  was 
separated  from  the  others  and  sent  to  the  fortress 
of  Shemarum  (modem  Shemari),  where  he  died. 
Yet  his  heroic  constancy  was  not  without  effect. 
Constans  II.  fell  a  victim,  only  a  few  years  later,  to 
the  hatred  he  had  aroused  partly  by  these  cruel  and 
arbitrary  proceedings,  and  the  faith  for  which 
BCaximus  had  suffered  was  solenmly  proclaimed  by 
the  sixth  ecumenical  council  in  680. 

XL  His  Writings:  In  spite  of  their  frequent 
obscurity,  due  partly  to  their  technical  difficulty 
and  partly  to  their  involved  style,  his  works  were 
highly  prized,  especially  in  the  Greek  monasteries, 
but  also  by  such  keen  western  philosophers  as 
Scotus  Erigena,  and  by  pious  and  learned  women 
like  the  Express  Irene  and  her  daughter  Anna 
Comnena.  Fabricius  enumerates  fifty-three  different 
writings,  of  which  five  are  either  lost  or  still  unpub- 
lished, while  forty-four  are  printed  by  the  French 
Dominican  Combefis  and  four  elsewhere.  Combefis 
undertook  a  complete  edition,  but  published  only 
two  volumes  (Paris,  1675);  the  third  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death. 

The  exegetical  writings  of  Maximus  are  not  so 
much  continuous  expositions  as  theological  and 
mystical  excursuses  on  selected  passages,  following 
the  anagogical  or  allegorical  method  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  The  most  important  work  in  this 
class  is  the  Qucestiones  ad  Thalaasium 
z.  Exegetical  in  locos  scripturce  difficileSf  addressed 

Works  on    to  a  Roman  abbot  who  has  left  a 

Scripture  collection  of  moral  and  ascetic  sen- 
and  the      tences.    It  begins  with  a  discussion  of 

Fathexs.     the  problem  of  evil,  and  goes  on  to 

propound  sixty-five  questions  which 

Maximus  answers,  usually  taking  the  text  only  as  a 

point  of  departure  for  rich  dogmatic,  ethical,  or 


mystical  trains  of  thought.  Of  a  similar  nature, 
though  briefer  and  less  original,  are  the  Quoestiones 
et  dubia,  seventy-nine  questions  and  answers  on 
texts  of  Scripture  and  other  subjects;  Ad  Theo- 
pemptum  Bcholaaticumy  on  three  i>assage8  of  the 
New  Testament;  Expositio  in  psalmum  LIX.,  an 
allegorical-mystical  exposition;  Qrationis  dominiccB 
brevis  expositiOf  rich  in  mystical  ideas.  There  are 
also  fragments  of  other  exegetical  works  (on  the 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Canticles,  Luke,  James)  in  the 
Greek  catenae.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  is 
applied  by  Maximus  to  patristic  texts  in  his  Scholia 
and  Ambigua  on  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite;  he  attempts  less  to  explain  another 
man's  thoughts  than  to  develop  mystical  or  theo- 
logical ideas  of  his  own  suggested  by  the  text. 
There  are  three  collections  of  this  sort  on  the  two 
authors  named;  the  third,  Ambigua  in  Gregorium 
Naziamenum,  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Erigena 
about  864,  at  the  instance  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
unpublished  manuscript  (at  Vienna)  QucBstionea 
sacrce  misceUanece  is  apparently  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  dogmatic-polemical  works  treat  of  Christo- 
logical,  Trinitarian,  and  anthropological  questions, 
(a)  The  first  class  are  of  the  most  importance  for 
the  history  of  dogma.  In  them  he  defends  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  against  the  idea  set 
forth  by  Philoxenus  and  Severus  in 
3.  Dogmatic  the  sixth  century,  of  a  single  fused  or 
and  combined  nature.  To  this  particular 
Polemical  division  belong  the  Epistola  ad  Joaiv- 
Writings,  nem  Cvbic.  de  recUs  ecdesice  decretia 
et  adversus  Severum  hcereticum;  OraHo 
brevis  aeu  liber  adveraus  dogmata  Severif  written 
before  634;  Epistola  dogmaiica;  De  communi  et 
propria f  hoc  est  de  essentia  et  hypostasi;  De  dualms 
Christi  naturis;  De  qualitate,  proprio,  et  differentia; 
Pro  synodo  Chalcedonensi  ad  symbolum  additio; 
Capita  de  substantia  et  natura^  de  hypostasi  et  persona; 
De  ecclesiastico  dogmate  quod  attinet  ad  dominicam 
incamationem;  and  Ad  moniales  quce  AlexandricB  a 
catholica  fide  discesserarU.  Several  of  these  treatises 
include  an  attack  upon  Monothelitism  in  their 
opposition  to  Monophysitism;  but  a  still  larger 
number  refer  directly  to  the  former,  and  are  among 
the  most  valuable  documents  on  the  controversy. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 
Acta  disputationis  cum  Pyrrho;  Epistola  ad  Pyrrhum 
presbyterum  et  hegumenum,  written  shortly  after 
633;  Tomus  dogmaticus  ad  Marinum  diaconum; 
Epistola  de  diujbus  in  Christo  volurUatibus;  De  oper- 
aiionibus  et  voluntatibus;  Ad  Marinum  Cypri 
presbyterum  responsa,  a  reply  to  the  charges  of 
Theodore  of  Byzantiimi,  written  after  642;  Tomus 
dogmaticus  ad  Marinum  presbyterum;  Ad  Marinum 
presbyterum  Cypri,  written  from  Carthage  appar- 
ently in  645;  Defloratio  ex  epistola  scripta  ad  Petrum 
lUustrem,  a  fragment  of  a  letter  written  after  641; 
Spiritalis  tomus  et  dogmaticus  adversus  Heraclii 
Ecthesin,  written  from  Rome  between  645  and  648; 
Hegumenis  et  monachis  ac  cathdicis  populis  per 
SicUiam  constitutis,  written  probably  in  Sicily  after 
646;  De  Christi  mysterio;  De  duabus  in  Christo 
naturis;  De  duabus  unius  Christi  dei  nostri  votunta- 
tUnts;  Non  posse  did  unam  in  Christo  voluntatem; 
De  dupLici  volunlate  domini  ad  orthodoxos;      Ex 
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qucestionibtis  a  Theodoro  monacho  propositis;  Adver- 
SU8  eos  qui  dicuntf  dicendam  unam  Christi  opem- 
tianem,  containing  three  brief  answers  to  three 
different  assertions  of  the  Monothelites;  Ad  iUud: 
Si  poasibile  est,  transeat  a  me  calix;  Varia  defini- 
tiones;  Diatinctionum  et  unionum  definitiones; 
Diversas  pcUrum  de  duaJbus  operaiionibus  domini 
Jesu  Christi  definitumes.  On  strictly  Trinitarian 
questions  Maximus  left  a  letter  to  the  presbyter 
Maximus  of  Cyprus  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  a  fragment  may  be  his  which  is  con- 
tained in  Ex  apere  LXIII  dvJbiorum  ad  AchridcB 
regem;  but  the  Dialogi  V  de  tnnitate  attributed  to 
him  in  the  majority  of  the  manuscripts  is  certainly 
not  his.  Anthropological  questions  are  treated  in 
De  animce  natura  et  affectionihus,  and  in  two  letters, 
one  to  John,  archbishop  of  Cyzicus,  on  the  incorpo- 
reality  of  the  soul,  and  one  to  a  presbyter  Johannes 
or  Jordanes  on  its  conscious  immortality. 

Another  important  class  of  the  writings  of  Max- 
imus is  made  up  of  ethical  and  ascetic  treatises. 
Under  the  former  head  may  be  classed  several  of 
the  letters,  but  especially  the  Liber  ad  pietatem 
exercens,  a  dialogue  between  an  abbot 
3.  Ethical,  and  a  young  monk  on  the  principal 
Ascetic,  and  duties  of  the  spiritual  life,  remarkable 
Other       for  its  fervor  and  moral  earnestness — 

Works,  an  example  of  the  best  ascetic  liter- 
ature of  the  Eastern  Church.  A  sort 
of  supplement  to  this  is  the  Capita  de  cantaUf  a 
collection  of  four  hundred  sentences,  principally 
ethical  but  partly  dogmatic  and  mystical.  In 
another  similar  collection,  the  Capita  theologica  et 
CBconomica  CC,  the  mystical  predominates.  There 
are  two  other  collections  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
Capita  diver sa  D  theologica  et  ceconomica  and  Alia 
capita  of  the  same  ethical-ascetic  bearing;  and  a  still 
larger  collection  of  passages  partly  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  partly  from  all  sorts  of  Christian  and 
pagan  authors,  known  as  Capita  theologica  and  also 
as  Sermones  per  excerpta  or  Loci  communes.  Among 
other  works  which  do  not  fall  under  the  above 
classes,  the  most  interesting  are  the  Mystagogia 
and  the  Computus  ecclesiasticus.  The  former  con- 
tains thoughts  on  the  symbolic-mystical  significance 
of  the  Church  and  its  ceremonies,  of  a  kind  common 
in  later  Greek  theological  writing.  The  latter, 
written  in  640,  is  an  introduction  to  the  Christian 
system  of  reckoning  the  ecclesiastical  seasons  and 
to  sacred  and  profane  chronology  in  general.  Of  the 
letters  of  Maximus  forty-two  are  given  by  Combefis, 
and  others  are  extant  elsewhere,  both  published  and 
unpublished;  and  Daniel  gives  three  of  his  hynms  in 
the  Thesaurus  hymnologicus  (iii.  97  sqq.). 

m.  His  Theology:    The  theological  position  of 

Maximus  is  a  combination  of  various  elements — 

Platonism  and  Aristotelianism,  Scriptural  ideas  and 

the  orthodoxy  of  NicsBa  and  Chalcedon  and  of  the 

Greek  Fathers,  and  Christian  mysticism,  especially 

the  mysticism  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 

I.  The      pagite  (q.v.).     He  quotes  Dionysius 

Component  continually,  and  is  responsible  for  the 

Elements,   effect  which  that  author's  writings  had 

upon  medieval  western  as  well  as  eastern 

theology.     But  since  he  did  not  follow  him  blindly, 

it  is  possible  with  Baur  to  designate  the  teaching 


of  Maximus  as  an  ethical  or  Christian  modification 
of  the  Dionysian  system,  or  more  exactly  still  as 
an  ethical-theological  recasting  and  continuation 
of  it.  The  essential  character  of  the  Dionysian 
system  lies  in  a  fusion  of  Neo-Platonism  and  Christi- 
anity, through  which  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  the 
ethical  concepts  of  sin  and  redemption,  and  still 
more  the  historic  reality  and  specific  meaning  in  the 
scheme  of  salvation  attached  to  the  person  of  Christ 
suffer  from  the  abstract  idealism  of  Platonic  specu- 
lation. With  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  Aristotle 
supplies  a  salutary  counterpoise,  and  his  theology 
gains  a  purer,  more  fully  Christian  content  by  his 
recourse  to  Scripture  and  the  older  Greek  Fathers. 
Domer  (Entwickdungsgeschichte  der  Lehre  von  der 
Person  Christi,  ii.  283,  Stuttgart,  1845-56,  Eng. 
transl..  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1861-63)  points 
out  the  decisive  point  in  which  he  goes  beyond  his 
teacher:  ''The  dialectic  element  in  Maximus  seems 
at  strife  with  the  mystical,  Areopagitic  element,  to 
which  he  plainly  clings  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
love.  But  one  gets  the  impression  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  he  is  conscious  of  the  monistic,  almost 
pantheistic  strain  in  his  mind  that  he  takes  such  a 
strong  stand  against  Monophysitism  and  Monothe- 
litism.  It  is  the  principle  of  freedom  that  he 
strives  to  incorporate  with  the  Areopagitic  sys- 
tem, and  through  which  at  least  his  anthropological 
teaching  is  a  further  development  of  it." 

The  historical  importance  of  Maximus  for  his 
own  day  lay  above  all  in  his  firm  defense  of  Dyothe- 
litism.  From  the  double  nature  of  Christ  he  deduced 
the  twofold  character  of  energy  and  of  will.  He 
is  moved  by  a  vivid  interest  in  the  real  human  life 
of  Christ,  who  without  a  human  will 

2.  His      would  not  be  really  man.    But  he  is 
Christology.  forced  to  take  the  same  position  by 

his  Trinitarian  beliefs.  If  the  will  of  the 
Savior  is  a  theandrikon  thelima,  a  fused  divine- 
hiunan  will,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  had  a  similar  will,  or  tritheism 
would  be  inevitable.  Both  wills  in  Christ  are  per- 
fectly free,  bound  together  by  the  same  tie  which 
joins  the  two  natures,  the  union  of  the  single 
hypostasis.  In  opposition  to  Nestorianism,  he  makes 
it  clear  that  the  human  will  of  Christ  was  not,  like 
ours,  fluctuating  between  moral  opposites,  but  by 
union  with  the  Logos  attained  a  permanent  direc- 
tion toward  good.  This  direction  it  affirmed  by  a 
multitude  of  purely  human  actions;  sin,  indeed, 
was  excluded — ^but  sin  is  not  an  essential  character- 
istic of  human  nature.  The  fact  is  that  Maximus 
saw  more  keenly  and  clearly  than  any  of  the  older 
Fathers  the  real  centerpoint  of  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  him  a 
notable  figure  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought, 
without  the  further  fact  that  he  furnished  the  form 
in  which  the  mysticism  of  Dionysius  exerted  its 
great  and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  later  theol- 
ogy of    both  East  and  West.     How 

3.  His      much  John  of  Damascus  owes  to  him 
Mysticism,  has  been  rather  suspected  than  proved; 

but  the  direction  given  by  him  ia 
obvious  in  the  later  Greek  theology  of  Euthymius 
Zygabenus,  Nicetas  Choniates,  Nicholas  of  Methonei 
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and  still  maro  iii  th(!  fSrpi'k  myslicism  of  thp  Hpsy- 
ehOHts  (q.v.)  an<l  of  Nicholas  Kabasilos.    Me  is  yel 
more   important   ns   the   connecting   link   between 
Dionysius  and  Scotua  Erigena,  who  dependa  on  him 
for  almost  every  point  of  his  philosophic  system, 
merely  reducing  to  completer  logical  form  the  ideas 
thrown  out  as  isolated  aphorisms  by  his  predecessor. 
But  even  more  maybe  said;   the  "  Thomas  Aquinas 
of  the  Greek  Church,"  as  he  haa  been  called,  may 
teally  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  and   precursors  of  medieval   scholasticism 
and  mysticism  in  general.    Much  as  be  was  depend- 
ent on  those  who  went  before  him,  and  imperfectly 
as  he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  harmonious  unity 
the  rich  and  many-sided  intellectual  inheritance 
be  received   from   them,  he  is  none  the  less  by  his 
intellectual  and  moral  character,  by  his  learning,  by 
his  literary  and  ecclesiastical  influence,  and  by  the 
Iieroic  firmness  and  patience  of  hia  life,  entitled  to  the 
place  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  venerable  of 
Christian  thinkersand  confessors,      (R.  Seebbro.) 
Bi8LiDaH*PBi:    Sources  for  ■  ]i(o  o[  Mmimua  are;    Aria 
Uaximi.  Latin  in  Anatlatii  bibliotliicani  tBUetlama,  cd. 
J.  Simuini].  Pariii.  1020.  Creek  and  Latin  in  tba  ed.  of 
HaxiiDua  by  Conibefia  niunod  in  Urn  to.t  (under  IL),  i.. 
pp.  xxii.  sqq..  BDd  In  iSPO.  XG.  100  sqq.;    a  Vila  by  an 
unknown  author,  «!bd  in  Combefis,  i..  pp.  i.-nyiii.,  in 
MPO.  xc.  07  sq<|..  and  in  ASB.  Aug..  iii.  IIB  aqq.;   Thfr 
□phanee.  ChTDnnataphia,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  ii.  331-332,  347, 
SSI.  Leipsic.  1S85. 

On  hi.  lite  and  aclivilies  cxinBult:  C.  W.  F.  Waleh,  Au- 
to™ der  Kcbmien,  a.  60,  4M  sqtt.,  II  vols..  Leipaic. 
17S3~85:  Neaoder.  Chritlian  C/tureh.  ui.  171  aqq.;  Ceil- 
lim.  Autcuri  lofTii.  li,  760-772;  Srhaff.  ChrUlion  Churrh. 
iv.  4ae-49S.  ^2  nqq.:  DCB.  iii.  S84^  and  [ilerature  under 
IIonophtbiteb:  and  MoNOTHetrrEs.  Parliculiuly  on 
the  literary  and  tb«iloKical  sides  mniult:  J.  Bach,  Hit 
DoemcnartdtichU  da  MtUcIaUtrt.  i.  16-40,  Vienna.  1873- 
187G:  FabriciuB-Barles.  Bibliolhaa  Granx.  ix.  635  sqq., 
Hunbunc.  1S04;  A.  I>reus»,  Ad  itfoiimi  Conft—orit  de 
dto  homininflte  dfijtcatione  doctrinatn  adnotaiuum,  SiMnve- 
bius.  1S04;  O.  Owsepian.  Die  EnUlehuneigeiJiichle  da 
MonatKelilitmat.  pp.  SS  sqq..  Leipeic.  1897:  O.  Barden. 
bewsr.  FatroIoBie.  pp.  S07-5II,  Freibuig,  1901;  BBruBck, 
Dogma,  iv.  paMim,  v.  274,  vi.  30;  Krunibacher,  OeechichU, 
pp.  01-04:    Hetele,  ConciliengeediidUe,  in.  ISO  sqq..  Ens. 

tnuist.,  V.  73  sqq.,   130  xqq. 

HAXIUUS  MASGUniOS:  Greek  bishop  and 
theologian;  b.  in  Crete;  d.  at  Venice  1602,  In 
1579  he  became  a  monk,  and  later  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Kythera  (the  modem  Cerigo),  but 
resided  chiefly  at  Venice.  He  was  the  moat  learned 
theologian  of  the  period,  and  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  upbuilding  of  his  church  und  hia  people. 
His  unionistic  tendencies,  particularly  in  bis  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  occasionally  brought  him  into  sharp 
conflict  with  Gabriel  Sevenw  and  even  with  tlie 
eoclesiosticnl  authorities  at  Constantinople.  Never- 
theless, he  recognized  the  difficulty  of  a  union  under 
the  primacy  of  the  pope,  and  was,  on  the  other 
liand,  an  opponent  of  Protestantism,  being  prob- 
ably the  soul  of  the  movement  which  led  Jeremiah 
to  refuse  to  unit*  with  the  Tubingen  Lutherans. 
Margunios  was  a  prolific  editor  and  author,  al- 
though the  majority  of  his  writings  are  still  inedited. 
His  chief  published  works  are:  "  Manual  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  a  treatise  on  the 
divine  permission  of  evil,  both  contained  in  his  "Two 
Epistles"  (Frankfort,  1591);  Brevia  traclalm dt con- 
aUiiMatquf.  practptia  evangeltcia  (Venice,  1602);  and 
"LivBBof  theSamt8"(1603).    {Paiupp  Mbtbb.) 


of  the  man  consult:  fl.  Leftmnd.  BUtliofffapkie  heU^iqux, 
ii.,  pp.  iiiii.-lMvi..  Paria.  188S:  P.  Meyer.  Die  lUaloei- 
ttKe  LillrratuT  dcr  ariwhiedun  KinAe,  Leipgic.  1899. 

MAXmnS  OF  TUBM:  Bishop  of  Turin;  b., 
probably  in  the  Rhietian  Alps,  about  380;  d.  after 
465,  although  Gennadius  states  that  he  died  in  420. 
The  only  details  known  concerning  his  life  are  that 
in  451  he  attended  the  Synod  of  Milan  and  that  in 
4fl5  at  the  Roman  synod  he  signed  immediately 
after  Pope  Hilarius.  He  also  witnessed  the  martyr- 
dom of  three  missionary  priests  at  Anaunia  in  the 
Rha'tiaa  Alps  in  397.  He  was  deeply  influenced  in 
hia  training  by  Ambrose,  whose  works  include  many 
by  Maxim  us.  His  numerous  writings, 
117  homilies,  and  3  tractales  on 
baptism,  are  important  for  the  history  of  Christian 
life  while  paganism  was  still  strong,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  while  the  migration  of  peoples 
was  in  full  course.  His  ninety-fourth  homily  alludes 
to  the  destruction  of  Milan  by  Attila,  and  he  also 
refers  to  the  cult  of  "Diana,  the  divinity  of  the 
fields,"  in  whose  honor  the  priests  wounded  or 
intoxicated  tbemseU'es;  the  games  and  divination 
which  marked  the  festival  of  the  new  year;  and  the 
custom  of  "helping"  the  moon  by  outcries  at  its 
echpse.  He  sought  to  calm  the  terror  felt  at  the 
barbarian  inroads,  and  urged  his  people. to  renmin 
constant  in  their  faith,  yet  rebuked  them  sternly 
for  their  readiness  to  profit  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Huns  by  purchasing  the  plunder  and  even 
the  slaves  which  the  invaders  were  unable  to 
take  away.  (E.  Schmid.) 

BlBUtKlBAFBI:  Tbe  extant  writings  are  most  oonrcnienlly 
consulted  in  MPL.  IvU.  For  acmunU  of  the  maa  oon- 
Butt:  Gennadius.  De  itir.  UI.,  xl.;  O.  Bardenhewer.  Palnr- 
btaie.  p.  497.' Frei  burg.  1S94:  and  DCB,  Hi.  881-882.  The 
iHeenda  oullectad  in  ASB,  June,  v.  48  »qq.,  an  without 

MAY  LAWS,    See  Ultramontanibm. 

MAY,  JOHAHH  HEmRICH:  German  Pietist; 
b.  at  Pforzheim  (16  m.  s.e.  of  Carlaruhe)  Feb,  5, 
1653;  d,  at  Giessen  Sept.  3,  1719.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  which  he  entered  in 
1671 ;  while  going  to  Sweden,  he  made  at  Hamburg 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Orientalist  E.  Edzard,  with 
whom  he  studied  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac.  After  a  winter  in  Copenhagen,  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  at  Hamburg,  but  was  recalled 
by  his  father  to  southern  Germany.  At  Leipsic  he 
became  acquainted  with  J.  B.  Carprov,  and  at 
Strasburg  with  S.  Schmidt;  but  a  more  profound 
influence  was  exerted  on  him  by  H.  Ludolf,  whom  he 
aided  in  reading  the  proof  of  his  Hisloria  MOiiopica 
(Frankfort,  1681).  From  Frankfort,  where  he  hid 
become  imbued  with  the  pietism  of  Spener,  he  went 
for  a  short  time  to  VeldeiiK  as  court  preacher  to  the 
pal^rave,  but  in  16S4  was  appointed  by  the  elector 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Durlach,  where  he  was  also  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's. 
In  1688  he  wa^  called  to  Giessen  as  professor  of 
Oriental  languages.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  hfe,  becoming  second  professor  of  theology, 
piedagogiarch,  bursar,  superintendent  of  Aisfeld, 
and  assessor  of  the  consistory. 

Of  May's  numerous  works  none  has  borne  the 
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test  of  time  except  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
a  revision  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor  at  Giessen, 
David  Clodius  (Frankfort,  1692).  His  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  powerfully  influenced  the 
pietistic  reformation  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Giessen.  When  he  entered  Giessen,  he  found  scant 
opportunity  for  a  practical  propagation  of  his 
views;  but  in  16^9  he  announced  a  course  of  private 
studies  on  Romans,  in  continuation  of  his  confirma- 
tion-class, to  which  both  children  and  adults  were 
invited.  This  evoked  a  formal  protest  to  the  prince 
on  the  part  of  May's  colleague,  P.  L.  Hannecken, 
which  led  to  a  controversy  which  finally  caused  the 
retirement  of  Hannecken  in  1693.  His  successor, 
Bilefeld,  used  his  influence  both  as  professor  and 
court  preacher  to  break  down  the  opposition  of  the 
orthodox  party,  and  by  1695  the  pietistic  reform 
was  complete.  In  this  latter  phase  of  the  conflict 
May  took  little  public  part,  but  his  quiet  activity 
conduced  far  more  to  the  victory  of  Pietism  than  was 
apparent  on  the  surface.      (Erwin  Preuschen.) 

Bibliography:  The  basal  source,  apart  from  the  archives 
at  Darmstadt,  is  the  memorial  oration  by  J.  G.  Schupart, 
Giessen,  1723.  Consult:  F.  W.  Strieder.  Grundlaoe  zu 
einer  heanschen  Gelehrien-  und  SchrifUtellergeachichUt 
viii.  326  sqq.,  Cassel.  1788;  W.  Kdhler.  Die  Anfdnge  des 
Pietismus  in  Gieaaen,  vol.  i.,  Giessen,  1907. 

MAT,  SAMUEL  JOSEPH:  American  Umtarian; 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1797;  d.  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  July  1,  1871.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1817,  attended  the  divinity 
school,  was  ordained  in  1822,  and  was  pastor  at 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  (1822-35),  South  Scituate,  Mass. 
(1836-42),  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (1845-68).  He  was 
an  earnest  anti-slavery  advocate,  and  from  1836  to 
1854  he  was  the  general  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Antislavery  Society.  He  wrote:  Some  RecoUec- 
turns  of  our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict  (Boston,  1869). 
Bibliography:    T.  J.  Mumford,  Memoir  of  Samuel  Jo$eph 

May,  Boston,  1873. 

MAYER,  EMU  HUGO  WALTHER:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Lyons,  France,  Sept.  9,  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Lyons  Lyceimi  and  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  he  studied  from  1872  to 
1876  (Ph.D.,  Halle,  1879).  He  was  a  teacher  at  the 
Kdnigliches  Friedrich-Wilhelm&-Gymnasium  in  Ber- 
lin from  1880  to  1893,  and  in  the  latter  year  accepted 
the  appointment  of  associate  professor  of  syste- 
matic theology  in  the  University  of  Strasburg, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position  of 
full  professor  in  1900.  In  theology  he  is  an  adherent 
of  the  scientific  school,  and  has  written :  Das  VerhdUr 
nis  der  Kantischen  Religionsphilosophie  zum  Gamen 
des  Kantischen  Systems  (Berlin,  1879);  Die  christ- 
liche  Moral  in  ihrem  Verhdltnis  zum  staatlichen  Rechi 
(1892);  Das  christliche  Gottvertrauen  und  der  Glaube 
an  Christus  (Gottingen,  1899);  Ueber  die  Aufgaben 
der  Dogmalik  (Tubingen,  1902);  Die  Aufgabe  der 
innern  Mission  gegenuber  der  gegenxvdrtigen  Gefdhr- 
dung  der  christlichen  Lebensanschauung  durch 
antichrisUiche  Geistesstromungen  (Brunswick,  1903); 
Der  christliche  Gottesglaube  und  die  naturwissen- 
schaftliche  Welter kldrung  (StTOshurgf  1904);  Christ^nr- 
turn  und  KuUur  (Berlin,  1905);  Das  psychologische 
Wesen  der  Religion  (Strasburg,  1906);  and  con- 
tributed to  Philotesia  (in  honor  of  Paul  Kleinert's 
fccventieth  birthday;  Berlin,  1907). 


MAYER,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH:  German  po- 
lemical writer  and  orator;  b.  in  Leipsic  Dec.  6, 1650; 
d.  in  Stettin  March  30, 1712.  He  studied  in  Leipsic, 
taking  his  master's  degree  in  1668,  and  in  Strasbui^. 
He  was  appointed  Saturday  preacher  in  Leipsic  in 

1672,  and  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Leisnig  in 

1673,  whence,  in  1678,  he  was  called  to  Grinuna.  His 
one  desire  was  for  an  academic  life,  and  on  April  7, 
1684,  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  fourth  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  substitute  preacher  for  Quenstedt  in 
the  Castle  church  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  awakened  to  a  more  earnest  understanding  of 
Christianity  by  Spener  (q.v.),  whom  he  praised  in 
his  first  sermon  given  before  the  venerable  Calov. 
Mayer  shone  in  argument  and  was  a  very  popular 
preacher  and  lecturer.  In  spite  of  scandal  caused  by 
his  unhappy  marital  relations,  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  St.  Jacob's  Church  in  Hejnburg, 
1686.  Although  gratified  at  his  promotion,  Mayer 
had  no  wish  to  give  up  his  academic  vocation,  but 
Spener  did  not  retain  him,  and  his  attempt  to  hold 
his  position  as  professor  and  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Wittenberg  failed,  though  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  post  of  extraordinary  professor  at 
the  HambiU'g  Academy,  and  in  addition  was  made 
honorary  professor  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Kiel  in  1687.  On  Quenstedt's  death.  May  22,  1688, 
Mayer  made  another  attempt  to  be  reinstated  as 
professor  in  Wittenberg  University,  but  in  spite  of 
the  representations  of  Johann  Winckler  (q.v.) 
Spener  was  unyielding.  From  this  time,  Mayer 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Spener's  opponents. 

Among  the  many  religious  controversies  at  that 
period  was  one  relating  to  the  opera.  Mayer  and 
Winckler  were  opposed  to  each  other  on  thus  ques- 
tion, the  latter  having  attacked  operatic  represen- 
tations in  July,  1686.  In  the  ensuing  conflict, 
Mayer  gained  a  victory  over  Winckler  before  the 
senate  and  ministry.  In  the  controversy  on  the 
*'  religious  oath ''  Mayer  took  a  prominent  part, 
and  appealed  for  a  decision  to  the  theological 
faculties,  while  his  opponents  sought  the  support 
of  several  distinguished  theologians  outside  Ham- 
burg, and  in  particular  of  Spener,  against  whom 
Mayer  vented  his  personal  animosity.  Mayer  was 
even  more  bitter  in  his  controversy  with  Johann 
Heinrich  Horb  (q.v.).  He  discovered  every  con- 
ceivable heresy — Pelagian,  popish,  Socinian,  quaker- 
ish,  and  Arminian — ^in  a  pamphlet  put  in  circulation 
but  not  written  by  Horb,  entitled  Klugheit  der 
Gerechten  (Hambuig,  1693),  and  although  Horb  ex- 
plained that  it  was  to  be  understood  only  according 
to  the  ''  analogy  of  faith,''  Mayer  induced  the  min- 
isters of  Hamburg  to  withhold  the  sacrament  from 
Horb,  who  fled  the  city.  Mayer's  standing  in  Ham- 
biU'g had  been  greatly  injiu^ed  by  the  whole  con- 
troversy, but  he  was  more  than  ever  honored  as  a 
theologian  and  scholar  in  other  countries,  and  trav- 
eled to  Sweden  and  Holland,  making  the  friendship 
of  kings  and  princes,  and  receiving  titles  and  honors. 
He  was  appointed  general  superintendent  in  Pom- 
erania  and  Rilgen,  president  of  the  consistory, 
professor  primarius,  procancellarius  perpetuus,  and 
pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  Greifswald.  He 
wished  to  still  retain  his  Hambuig  pastorate,  but  as 
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this  was  refused  him,  he  induced  his  friends  to  have 
him  recalled  to  St.  Jacob's  Church,  which,  after 
violent  controversy,  they  did  in  1704.  But  Mayer 
now  wrote  to  the  senate  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
leave  the  king's  service,  and  Charles  XII.  declared 
that  Mayer  had  no  thought  of  going  to  Hamburg, 
and  increased  his  stipend  and  retained  him.  Mayer 
held  the  theological  decanate  in  Greifswald  for  eight 
years.  When  the  Russian  General  Buck,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1712,  requested  him  to  omit  the  war  prayer  or 
give  up  preaching,  he  chose  the  latter  and  went  to 
Stettin  where  he  died.  Before  leaving  Hamburg 
he  published  the  first  hymn-book  for  standard  use, 
containing  two  sacramental  hynms  by  him.  The  titles 
of  581  pieces  from  his  pen  are  given  in  the  sketch 
found  in  Lexikon  der  kambvrgischen  SchrifUteUer, 
V.  89-164,  Hamburg,  1870.      (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuographt:  J.  Geffcken.  Johann  Winckler  und  die  hatip- 
hurgiactie  Kirche  aeiner  Zeit,  Hamburg,  1864;  idem,  in 
ZtiUchrift  de9  Vereina  far  hamburgiache  GeBchichie^  i  (1841), 
667  sqq.;  ADB,  xxi.  99  sqq.;  and  the  literature  under 
HoBB,  Johann  Hein&ich. 

MAYER,  KARL  JULIUS :  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Biihl  (26  m.  s.w.  of  Carlsruhe),  Baden, 
Mar.  12,  1857.  After  completing  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Freibuig,  he  was  parish  priest  in 
Rastatt,  Mannheim,  and  Bruchsal  until  1896,  when 
he  became  director  of  the  archiepiscopal  theological 
seminary  at  Freiburg,  a  position  which  he  retained 
three  years.  Since  1899  he  has  been  professor  of 
moral  theology  in  the  University  of  Freibuig. 
Besides  editing  the  new  series  of  the  FreQmrger 
Didzeaan-Archiv  (Freiburg,  1900-04),  he  has  written 
Oeachichte  der  Benediktiner-Ahtei  SL  Peter  auf  dem 
Schwarzwald  (Freiburg,  1893);  Leben  des  heiligen 
Ulricha  (1893);  Die  christliche  Askeae,  ihr  Wesen 
und  ihre  Entfaltung  (1894);  and  Der  heUige  Konrad, 
Bischof  wm  Konstam  und  Patron  der  Erzdidzese 
Freiburg  (1898). 

MAYHEW,  EXPERIENCE:    Missionary  to  the 

Indians;    b.  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 

1673;  d.  there  Nov.  29, 1758.   He  came  of  parentage 

which  for  three  generations  had  done  missionary 

work  among  the  Indians,  and  he  himself  began  to 

preach  to  them  in  1694,  devoting  his  life  to  the 

service.    In  1709  he  finished  a  version  of  the  Psalms 

and  of  John  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

the  Gospel  in  New  England  (Boston,  1709,  cf.    C. 

Evans,  American  Bibliography,  i.  198-199,  Chicago, 

1903).     He  also  published  a  work  upon  Indian 

Converts  (1727),  giving  an  account  of  thirty  Indian 

ministers  and  some  eighty  other  pious  Indians 

(reprinted  1729).    In  connection  with  a  Discourse 

Shewing  that  God  Dealeth  tuith  Men  as  Reasonable 

Creatures  (Boston,  1720)  he  gave  A  Brief  Account  of 

the  State  of  the  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  •  •  . 

1694-1720, 

Biblioorapht:  W.  B.  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  American 
PtdpU,  i,  133.  New  York,  1859. 


MAYHEW,  JONATHAN:  New  England  minis- 
ter; b.  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1720; 
d.  in  Boston  July  9,  1766.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1744;  entered  the  ministry,  and 
in  1747  he  was  called  to  the  West  Church,  Boston, 
TniLinfjiining  the  connection  throughout  his  life. 


He  was  an  earnest  preacher  and  an  accomplished 
controversialist.  He  was  especially  noted  as  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  because  he,  in 
common  with  intelligent  New-Englanders  generally, 
regarded  it  as  a  mere  disguise  for  introducing 
prelacy.  He  was  also  an  ardent  patriot  and  did 
much  to  hasten  the  Revolution.  In  this  connection 
he  issued  a  Discourse  concerning  unlimited  submis- 
sion and  rum-resistance  to  the  higher  powers:  with 
some  reflections  on  the  resistance  made  to  King 
Charles  /.,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death:  in 
which  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  that  Prince's  saint- 
ship  and  martyrdom  is  unriddled  (Boston,  1750, 
reprinted  there  1818,  1867,  1876,  and  in  Thornton's 
Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution,  Boston,  1860). 
He  also  published  Observations  on  the  charter  and 
conduct  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  (1763).  Other  works  by  him  are 
cited  by  full  titles  in  C.  Evans,  American  Bibliog- 
raphy, consult  index,  iii.  424,  Boston,  1905. 

Biblxooraprt:  A.  Bradford,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
tino9  of  Jonathan  Mayhew,  Boston.  1838;  W.  Walker.  Ten 
New  England  Leaders,  pp.  293.  298.  333.  339.  New  York, 
1901;  F.  H.  Foster.  Hist,  of  New  England  Theology,  pp. 
131-133,  Chicago,  1907. 

MAYNOOTH,  m^'nQth,  COLLEGE:  Roman  Cath- 
olic seminary  for  candidates  for  the  priesthood, 
the  chief  institution  of  its  kind  in  Ireland,  15  m. 
n.w.  of  Dublin.  It  was  established  by  the  Irish 
parliament  in  1765,  and  received  an  annual  grant 
originally  of  £8,000,  but  after  1845  of  over  £26,000; 
after  the  Union,  and  especially  from  1845  on,  it 
was  a  constant  subject  of  contention  between  polit- 
ical and  ecclesiastical  parties,  until  the  question  was 
settled  by  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  which 
went  into  effect  in  1871.  By  this  measure,  which 
disestablished  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland, 
state  aid  was  withdrawn  also  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary,  on  the  principle  of  equal  justice. 
A  sum  equivalent  to  fourteen  years'  purchase  of 
the  annual  grant  was  allotted  in  one  payment. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  pensioning  of  those 
who  at  that  time  formed  the  teaching  staff,  and  the 
debt  contracted  by  the  making  of  advance  payments 
through  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  was 
remitted.  (C.  ScHOBLLt-) 

Bibuoobapht:   J.  Healy,  Maynooth  College,  Dublin,  1895. 

MAZARIN    BIBLE:    The    first    complete   book 

printed  in  the  West  from  movable  type.    It  receives 

its  name  from  the  fact  that  *'  a  copy  in  the  library 

of  Cardinal  Mazarin  first  attracted  the  attention  of 

bibliographers  "  in  1760  (See  Bible  Versions,  A, 

n.,  2,  §  4).    It  was  printed  by  Gutenberg,  in  Mentz, 

1450-55,  but  is  without  date  or  place.    There  are 

two  sorts  of  copies  of  this  Bible,  that  on  paper, 

which  is  the  earlier,  and  that  on  vellum. 

Bibuographt:  S.  A.  Allibone,  in  Literary  World,  Beaton, 
Nov.  18,  1882. 

MAZARIN,  maz' Viin',  JULES  (Guilio  Mazzarini) : 
French  cardinal  and  diplomatist;  b.  at  Piscina  in 
the  Abruzzi,  southern  Italy,  July  14,  1602;  d.  at 
Vincennes  Mar.  19, 1661.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits 
College  at  Rome,  then  took  his  degree  in  law  at 
the  University  of  Alcala  in  Spain;  on  his  return  to 
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Italy  he  held  a  command  as  captain  in  the  papal 
army,  and  finally  entered  the  service  of  the  church. 
As  secretary  to  Cardinal  Sacchetti,  he  came  to 
France  in  1629.  His  diplomatical  ability  was  im- 
mediately recognized;  and  his  partiality  to  French 
interests  was  so  pronounced,  that  in  1639  he  was 
naturalized  as  a  French  citizen,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  king.  In  1641  he  was  made  cardinal, 
and  in  1642  succeeded  Richelieu  as  prime-minister 
of  France,  in  which  position  he  continued  till  his 
death.  Partly  from  religious  indifference,  and 
partly  from  political  calculation,  he  showed  great 
tolerance  to  the  Huguenots.  May  21,  1655,  he 
solemnly  renewed  all  edicts  in  their  favor,  and  at 
times  showed  considerable  courage  in  resisting  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy.  Turenne 
and  Gaston  retained  their  positions  in  the  army; 
and  Herwprth,  a  Protestant  banker,  was  made 
controller-general,  in  spite  of  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion. The  last  great  favor  he  showed  the  Reformed 
was  the  permission  in  1659  to  convoke  the  synod  of 
Loudun.  [Mention  should  be  made  of  the  inter- 
vention of  France,  imder  Mazarin's  guidance,  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v.),  in  pursuance  of  the  pur- 
pose to  prevent  the  Hapsburgers  from  scoring  a 
victory.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (see  Westpha- 
lia, Peace  of),  with  its  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Re- 
formed, was  in  part  the  result.    A.  H.  n.] 

Biblioorapht:  The  first  source  is  the  correspondence  of 
Mazarin,  ed.  A.  Chdruel,  in  Collection  dtt  docum^ntM  in- 
idiU  aur  Vhiat.  de  France,  Paris.  1872-94.  The  best  mod- 
em works  on  the  subject  are:  A.  Ch^ruel,  HiaL  de  France 
pendant  la  minoriU  de  Louie  XIV.,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1879- 
1880;  idem,  Hiat,  de  France  aoue  le  minUtire  de  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  2  vols.,  ib.  1881-82.  Consult  further,  V.  Cousin, 
Jeuneeee  de  Mazarin,  ib.  1865;  A.  Despres,  Richelieu  et 
Mazarin,  ib.  1883;  idem,  Mazarin  et  eon  ctuvre,  ib.  1883; 
J.  Bourelly,  CromtoeU  et  Mazarin,  ib.  1886;  G.  Masson, 
Mazarin,  London,  1886;  J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under 
Mazarin,  New  York,  1886;  A.  Hassall,  Mcaarin,  London, 
1903. 

MAZDAISM.     See  Zoboaster,  Zoboastbianism. 

MAZDAZNAN.     See  Zend  Folk. 

MAZZOLINI,  SILVESTRO.  See  Prierias,  Sil- 
vester. 

MEAD,  CHARLES  MARSH:  Gongregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  28,  1836.  He  was 
educated  at  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
(A.B.,  1856),  after  which  he  taught  for  two  years 
(1856-58)  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
and  one  year  (1858-59)  at  Middlebury  College.  He 
received  his  theological  education  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1862.  He  then  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Halle  and  Berlin  until  1866  (Ph.D.,  Ttibingen,  1866), 
and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  position  which  he  held  until  1882.  He  then 
spent  ten  years  in  Germany,  and  from  1892  until 
his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1898  was  profes- 
sor of  Christian  theology  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1872  he  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee  (Old  Testa- 
ment). In  addition  to  preparing  the  volume  on 
Exodus  for  the  American  edition  of  J.  P.  Lange's 


commentary  on  the  Bible  (New  York,  1876),  and  be- 
sides translating  a  portion  of  I.  A.  Domer's  ''  System 
of  Christian  Ethics"  (in  collaboration  with  R.  T. 
Cunningham;  1887),  he  has  written  The  Saul  Here 
and  Hereafter:  A  Biblical  Study  (Boston,  1879); 
Supernatural  Revelation:  An  Essay  concerning  the 
Basis  of  the  Christian  Faith  (L.  P.  Stone  lectures  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  New  York,  1889); 
Romans  Dissected  (under  the  pseudonym  E.  D. 
McRealsham;  1891);  Christ  and  Criticism  (1893); 
and  /rente  Theology  (1905). 

MEAD  (MEDE),  JOSEPH:  Church  of  England 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Berden  (29  m.  n.  of  London), 
Essex,  Oct.,  1586;  d.  at  Cambridge  Oct.  1,  1638. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (M.A.,  1610;  B.D.,  1618),  was  elected  fellow 
in  1613,  and  soon  after  appointed  to  the  Greek 
lectureship  on  the  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  foundation. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  Clavis  Apocalyptica  (Cam- 
bridge, 1627;  Eng.  transl.  by  R.  More,  The  Key 
of  the  Revelationf  London,  1643;  new  transl.  by 
R.  B.  Cooper,  London,  1833).  In  this  and  in  his 
In  sancti  Joannis  Apocalypsin  commentarius  (1632) 
he  advocated  the  continuistic  view  of  the  apocalyptic 
prophecies.  His  Works  were  gathered  in  two  parts 
(London,  1648;  enlarged,  1663-64;  again  enlai^ged, 
with  a  Life,  1672). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Hunt,  Hiat  of  Religiaua  Thought  in  Bno- 
land,  i.  167-168,  London.  1870;  DNB,  xxxvu.  178-180. 

MEADE,  WILLIAM:  Protestant  Episcopal  bish- 
op; b.  near  Millwood,  (Dlarke  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  II, 
1789;  d.  at  Richmond  Mar.  14,  1862.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1810;  prepared 
for  the  ministry  under  Rev.  Walter  Addison  of 
Maryland,  and  was  ordained  Feb.  24,  1811.  He 
was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  1811-13; 
became  curate  of  Millwood  1813,  and  afterward 
rector,  and  soon  was  known  as  an  influential  leader 
in  his  church.  In  1823  he  was  the  ''  Founder  of  the 
Protestant-Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Vir- 
ginia," and  in  1829  was  elected  assistant  bishop  to 
Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia,  succeeding  to  the  charge 
of  the  see  in  1841.  He  published  Lectures  on  Ae 
Pastoral  Office  (New  York,  1849);  Old  Churches, 
Ministers  and  Families  of  Virginia  (2  vols.,  Philar 
delphia,  1856);  The  Bible  and  the  Clashes  (New 
York,  1861). 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Johns.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  ,  ,  , 
WiUiam  Meade,  Baltimore.  1867;  W.  S.  Perry,  The  BpU- 
capote  in  America,  p.  51,  New  York,  1895. 

MEADE,  WILLIAM  EDWARD:  Church  of  Ire- 
land; bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross;  b.  at 
Donaghmore,  County  CJork,  Feb.  24,  1832.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1857), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1862  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  rector  of 
Ardtrea,  County  Tyrone,  from  1864  to  1884,  suooes- 
sively  prebendary  of  Armagh  (1877-84),  treasurer 
of  Armagh  Cathedral  (1882-85),  and  archdeacon  of 
Armagh  (1885-94).  In  1893  he  was  elected  by 
the  Armagh  Diocesan  Synod  as  ad  interim  bishop  of 
Armagh,  and  in  the  following  year  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  He  was  also  a 
prebendaiy  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in 
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1882-85,  secretary  to  the  General  Synod  in  1880,  a 
member  of  the  Representative  Body  in  1883,  and 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Armagh  in 
1886-93,  as  well  as  a  diocesan  nominator  and  a 
member  of  the  diocesan  court. 

MEALS,     HEBREW:    The     hours     for     meals 
among  the  ancient  Israelites  and  the  Orientals  of 
the  present  day  are  not  as  definite  or  as  regular  as 
with  modern  Europeans.     Nevertheless  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  also  had  their  regular  time  for  taking 
food.    The  fellah  of  Palestine  eats  his  bread,  perhaps 
with  a  little  fruit,  according  to  the  season,  before 
he  goes  to  work  in  the  fields,  or  else  after  having 
worked  for  one  or  two  hours.    About  noon  he  again 
takes  a  little  food,  some  bread  and  fruit,  then 
enjoying  his  noonday  rest.    Neither  in  the  morning 
nor  in  the  afternoon  does  he  prepare  a  hot  meal, 
the  principal  repast  being  taken  in  the  evening 
after  the  day's  labor  is  ended,  and  consisting  usually 
of  a  warm  dish,  even  if  it  be  only  some  onion  soup. 
In  general,  however,  the  poor  partake  of  only  two 
meals,  one  in  the  late  morning  and  the  second  in 
the  evening.    Ab  these  usages  are  conditioned  by 
the  climate  which  makes  the  hot  noontide  an  im- 
desirable  time  for  the  chief  meal,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  same  custom  held  in  ancient  times, 
although  the  Old  Testament  does  not  say  much  re- 
garding the  hours  at  which  meals  were  taken.    Food 
was  brought  to  Elijah  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  (I  Kings  xvii.  6),  and  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  had  bread  in  the  morning  and  meat  (quails) 
in  the  evening  (Ex.  xvi.  12) ;  the  principal  meal  was 
in  the  evening;     this  was  also  the  case  with  the 
servants  of    Boaz  (Ruth  iii.  3-7),  although  the 
reapers  in  the  field  w^ere  given  food  and  their  hour 
of  repose  at  noon  (Ruth  ii.  14;  cf.  Susanna,  7,  13). 
While  eating,  those  Orientals  who  are  not  yet 
influenced  by  European  culture  sit  cross-legged  on 
the  floor,  upon  mats  or  carpets,  around  a  low  table 
which  consists  of  a  metal  sheet  or  of  a  large  wicker- 
work  plate,  resting  on  a  low  stand.    The  larger  the 
board,   the  greater  the  hospitality  of  the   host; 
some  are  two  meters  in  diameter.    Very  often  the 
Bedouins  use  only  a  round  piece  of  leather  spread 
upon  the  floor.    After  its  use  it  b  drawn  together 
so  as  to  form  a  bag,  by  means  of  a  cord  which  passes 
through  rings  attached  at  the  border.     After  the 
Israelites  settled  in  the  land,  this  custom  probably 
changed;  chairs  and  tables  existed  in  ancient  times 
in  western  Asia  (see  House,  the  Hebrew,  and 
ITB  Appointmentb),  and  the  Old  Testament  shows 
that  they  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  household 
furnishings  (II  Kings  iv.  10).    Use  was  also  made  of 
the  mitfah,  "  divan,"  as  a  seat  during  meals  (Ezek. 
xxiiL  41).    From  a  casual  remark  of  Amos  it  ap- 
pears that  in  his  time  a  new  fashion  arose  which 
he  condenmed;  namely,  that  of  reclining  during  the 
repast  (Am.  ii.  8,  vi.  4).    In  the  time  of  CJhrist,  prob- 
ably under  Greco-Roman  influence,  this  usage  was 
general  (Matt.  ix.  10,  and  frequently).    The  divans, 
for  three  or  five  persons, were  covered  with  costly  rugs 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  (Prov.  vii.  16-17;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  4 1) .    The  Israelites  reclmed  upon  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  rest  upon  the  left  arm,  having  the  right 
hand  free  for  use  in  eating;  the  one  seated  at  the 


right  might  rest  the  back  of  his  head  on  the  bosom 
of  his  left-hand  neighbor  (cf.  John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20). 
Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were  not  known  as 
utensils  for  eating,  but  were  used  for  cooking  pui^ 
poses;  the  meat  as  served  was  cut  into  small  pieces 
(Ezek.  xxiv.  4).  Meat,  vegetables,  broth,  etc., 
were  put  together  in  a  large  dish  that  was  set  on 
the  table;  everyone  had  his  flat  cake  of  bread,  with 
which  he  took  the  broth  out  of  the  dish  or  upon 
which  he  put  his  vegetables,  just  as  on  a  plate;  the 
meat  was  taken  out  with  the  fingers  (Ruth  ii.  14; 
Prov.  xxvi.  15;  Matt.  xxvi.  23).  The  host  himself 
helped  an  honored  guest  to  the  best  pieces  (I  Sam. 
i.  4,  ix.  23-24).  Under  these  circimistances,  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  before  and  after  meals  was  neces- 
sary; in  later  times  it  became  even  a  religious 
custom. 

The  usage  of  praying  before  a  meal  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  New  Testament, 
however,  it  appears  as  a  general  practise  before  the 
meal;  at  least,  Christ  as  well  as  his  disciples  always 
speak  a  few  words  of  thanks  (Jberdkahy  eidogia, 
eucharistia;  Matt.  xiv.  19  and  often;  Acts  xxvii.  35; 
cf.  I  Tim.  iv.  3  sqq.).  The  rabbis  also  valued 
praying  after  meals  (cf.  Berachoth,  6-8,  etc.;  see 
Prayer). 

The  meal  of  the  common  man  was  very  sim- 
ple, bread  formed  its  most  essential  part  (see 
Bread  and  Baking);  to  this  were  added  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese;  vegetables  and  fruit  constitu- 
ted a  third  indispensable  adjunct.  Meat  was  taken 
only  exceptionally  on  holidays,  when  a  sacrifice 
was  offered,  when  honored  guests  arrived,  or  when 
a  family  festival  was  held.  The  rich  naturally  in- 
dulged at  all  seasons  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table 
(cf.  Am.  iv.  1,  vi.  4-5).  When  they  entertained 
guests,  the  guest  was  honored  by  the  slaughtering 
of  a  beast  of  the  herd,  otherwise  he  was  principally 
distinguished  by  the  size  of  his  portion  (Gen.  xliii. 
34;   I  Sam.  ix.  24).  I.  Benzinger. 

Biblxoqraphy:  An  excellent  article  is  found  in  EB,  iii. 
2989-3002.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  Bible  dic- 
tionaries under  Food,  Meals,  Banquets,  and  like  headings; 
also  in  the  treatise  on  Biblical  archeology. 

HEARS,  DAVID  OTIS:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Essex,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
Amherat  College  (A.B.,  1865),  and,  after  studying 
theology  privately,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
his  denomination  in  1867.  He  has  held  successive 
pastorates  at  North  Avenue  Church,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (1867-77),  Piedmont  Congregational  Chimxh, 
Worcester,  Mass.  (1877-93),  Calvary  Presbjrterian 
Church,  Cleveland,  O.  (1893-95),  and  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (since  1895). 
He  was  associate  editor  of  The  Golden  Rule  (now 
The  Christian  Endeavor  World)  m  1879-^80,  and 
besides  numerous  briefer  contributions,  sermons, 
and  addresses,  and  in  addition  to  an  edition  of 
E.  N.  Kirk's  Lectures  on  Revivals  (Boston,  1875),  . 
has  written  Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk  (Boston, 
1877);  The  Deathless  Book  {1S8S);  The  Pulpit  and 
the  Pews  (Oberlin,  O.,  1892);  and  Inspired  through 
Suffering  (New  York,  1895). 

MECCA:    The  chief  holy  city  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith.     It  is  situated  in  Western  Arabia, 
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latitude  21**  3(y  north,  longitude  40**  8'  east,  in  a 
narrow  and  barren  valley  in  the  province  of  Hedjaz, 
sixty-five  miles  east  of  Jiddah,  its  port  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of 
Medina.  It  has  no  manufactures  and  no  conmierce. 
Its  inhabitants  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  pil- 
grims who  come  to  pray  in  its  celebrated  mosque, 
and  to  kiss  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba.  See 
Kaaba;  and  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism. 

MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN:  A  grand-duchy 
of  the  German  empire;  area  5,137  square  miles; 
population  (1905)  625,045.  of  whom  609,914  were 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  12,093  Roman  Catholics, 
742  Greek  Catholics,  810  imclassed  Christians,  and 
1,482  Israelites.  Mecklenbuig  became  Christian  in 
the  twelfth  century  and  accepted  Lutheranism  in 
1549.  The  practical  administration  of  the  Lutheran 
State  Church  was  committed  in  1571,  by  statutory 
regulation,  to  the  polity  of  Superintendencies  and 
Consistories.  The  reigning  sovereign,  along  with  his 
territorial  jua  circa  sacra,  holds  the  metropolitan 
ju8  in  sacra,  Synodical  rights  are  vested  in  the 
territorial  estates,  the  representatives  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  of  the  towns.  The  sovereign  exer- 
cises his  jus  circa  sacra  through  the  ministry  of 
justice;  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction  has  been  exer- 
cised, since  1850,  through  the  Superior  Church 
Council  in  Schwerin.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
the  Consistory  and,  for  cases  of  appeal,  the  Superior 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  both  at  Rostock.  The  church 
is  subdi\'ided  into  six  provincial  superintendencies 
(Doberan,  Giistrow,  Malchin,  Parchim,  Schwerin), 
Wismar,  and  one  town  sujjerin tendency  (Rostock). 
The  provincial  superintendencies  are  further  subdi- 
vided into  thirty-five  presidencies,  under  presiding 
officers  called  prodpositi.  There  are  308  parishes,  and 
472  churches,  besides  48  chapels.  In  accordance  with 
the  synodical  regulation  of  1841,  the  pastors  in  each 
presidency  hold  an  annual  synod,  imder  the  district 
prceposittis.  There  are  two  general  conferences, 
which  alternate  in  annual  sessions,  the  one  consisting 
of  all  the  pastors,  the  other  of  pastors  and  laymen. 
With  both  conferences  are  associated  conventions 
of  the  Society  for  Foreign  and  Jewish  Missions  and 
of  the  Inner  Mission. 

The  average  yearly  income  of  a  pastor  is  approx- 
imately 4,000  marks.  The  superannuating  provision 
of  1900  allows  a  retirement  salary  amounting  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  stipend  after  ten  years 
of  service,  and  as  high  as  ninety  per  cent  after  fifty 
years.  The  widows  of  pastors,  prceposittf  and 
superintendents,  in  addition  to  their  parochial 
tithe  and  a  residential  indemnity  from  the  widows' 
fund,  draw  pensions  of  750,  850,  and  1,200  marks 
respectively.  Ecclesiastical  patronage  is  partly 
vested  in  the  sovereign  (to  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  cures),  and  partly  proprietary  or  municipal. 
Candidates  for  the  spiritual  office  have  to  undergo 
two  examinations,  pro  licentia  concionandif  and  pro 
ministerio.  In  the  way  of  practical  preparation, 
the  candidates  attend  the  theological  seminary  at 
Schwerin  for  the  period  of  a  year  between  the  first 
examination  and  the  second.  The  duties  of  sac- 
ristans, precentors  and  organists  are  fulfilled,  in 
almost  every  instance,  by  publioHschool  teachers, 


in  a  legally  regulated  connection  with  their  positions. 
Church-building  expenses  are  generally  so  divided 
that  the  ecclesiastical  patrons  furnish  the  material 
and  half  the  cash  cost  of  construction;  the  congre- 
gation bearing  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 

In  the  matter  of  church  doctrine,  the  clergy  stand 
loyal  to  the  Lutheran  Confession,  and  the  congrega- 
tions are  at  least  externally  faithful  to  ecclesiastical 
ordinances.  Open  ecclesiastical  enmity  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  Christian  benevolence  has  been  on  the 
increase  for  fifty  years  past,  and  yields  gratifying 
fruit  in  such  works  as  those  of  the  House  of  Deacon- 
esses at  Ludwigslust,  with  some  300  sisters,  laboring 
in  100  stations,  and  of  the  Inner  Mission  (Rescue 
House  at  Gehlersdorf ,  Infirmary  at  Schwerin,  Home 
for  Cripples,  and  Magdalen  Asylum  at  Rostock, 
institutional  homes,  etc.),  as  also  in  the  support  of 
the  Gotteskasten  (q.v.)  for  helping  Lutherans  abroad 
(see  Diaspora)  and  of  missions  to  the  heathen. 

The  relation  between  church  and  schools  is  close. 
The  direction  of  schools  is  constitutionally  in  the 
hands  of  the  church  superintendents  and  pastors, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction. 
Rectors  of  the  municipal  public  schools  are  certified 
theological  candidates.  Conmion-school  teachers 
obtain  their  preparation  in  two  seminaries,  whose 
directors  and  principal  teachers  must  be  divines. 
The  Board  of  Seminary  Curators  includes  (besides 
a  representative  of  the  government)  two  divines, 
a  superintendent  and  the  resident  pastor.  Religious 
instruction  in  the  seven  state  high  schools  is  like- 
wise in  the  hands  of  approved  divines.  The  five 
theological  professors  of  the  state  university  at 
Rostock  are  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruc- 
tion, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superior  Church 
CounciL 

There  are  no  sects  in  Mecklenburg  on  any  organ- 
ized footing.  Baptists  and  Irvingites  occur  sporad- 
ically. The  Reformed  Church  has  one  pastor,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  six  pastors,  with  four 
congregations,  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Osna- 
brilck.  Heinrich  Behm. 

Bibliographt:  J.  Wigsers.  KirchengeBchicfUe  Mecklen- 
buryat  Parchim,  1840;  Mecklenburgiache  Oeachichte  in  Eit^ 
xeldaratellung,  parts  5  sqq.,  Berlin.  1899  sqq.;  G.  Mau, 
Kirchliche  Verh&ltniaae  in  Medclenburg,  ib.  1899;  E.  Millies, 
Cirkular-Verordnungen  des  Oberkirchenrats  .  .  .  atu  der 
ZeU  1849-1894.  Schwerin.  1895;  idem.  Die  EmerHer- 
ung^-Ordnung  fUr  die  evangeliech-hUheriachen  OeistUehen 
tn  .  .  .  Mecklenburg^chwerin^  ib.,  1904;  Micklenburif' 
iechea  Urkundenbvch,  ib.,  1907. 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ:  A  grand-duchy  of 
the  German  empire,  separate  from  Mecklenbui^g- 
Schwerin  since  1701;  area  1,131  square  miles; 
population  (1905)  100,451,  of  whom  100,314  were 
Lutherans,  2,499  Roman  Catholics,  128  Greek  Cath- 
olics, 212  unclassed  Christians,  and  298  Israelites. 

The  church  organization  is  similar  to  that  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (q.v.).  In  his  metropolitan 
capacity  the  sovereign  exercises  his  governing 
power  through  the  consistory  at  Neu-Strelitz, 
which  also  attends  to  the  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion of  the  Ratzeburg  district.  The  jus  circa  sacra 
is  exercised  through  the  state  govemmei  t.  The 
consistory  at  Neu-Strelitz  acts  as  an  ecclesiastical 
court  of  first  instance;  appeals  lie  to  the  Superior 
Ecdesiastical   Court   at   Rostock.     Mecklenbuig- 
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StKlitz  hag  only  one  Huperintendent,  under  whom 
Mrs  six  pmposUi  and  the  provost  at  RAtzeburg. 
There  are  153  ehurcliea.  With  reference  to  other 
eocleaiastical  conditions  the  Btatements  as  to 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin  generaUy  apply  here  as 
well.  Uginrich  Behu. 

BlBLioosAPUT^     CooBUk    ths    liMrsture    under    Micelen- 


HEDAKDUS,  SAINT:  MiBstonary  bishop  ia 
northern  France;  b.  at  Salentiacum  (Salency)  in 
Picardy,  not  far  from  the  present  St.  Quentin, 
e.4fi7;  d.  c.  545.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
hia  native  city  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
hia  diligence,  piety,  and  charity.  He  received  holy 
orders  at  an  early  age,  and  about  530  succeeded  the 
bishop  of  Veromundum  (Vermand),  but  soon 
removed  the  see  to  Noviomagus  (Noyon)  which, 
«a  u  fortified  place,  offered  better  protection  against 
the  barbarians.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  Eleu- 
therius,  about  532,  he  was  elecl«d  also  bishop  of 
Toiimay,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  administered 
both  dioceses,  being  very  active  and  successful  in 
spreading  Christianity.  By  hia  pure  and  pious 
conduct  and  the  enduring  steadfastness  with  which 
be  bore  all  sufferings  and  struggles  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  Christian  faith,  ho  occupied  a  well 
deserved  place  among  the  confessors.  He  ia  com- 
memorated by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
June  8,  and  is  considered  the  patron  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture,  more  specifically  of  haymaking. 
A  church  and  a  monastery  were  built  over  his 
grave  at  Soisaons.  Besides  this  city,  the  chief  seat 
of  devotion  to  Medardus,  Dijon,  Jodoigne  (Geldon- 
aoum)  near  Louvain,  Cologne,  Treves,  Paris,  and 
Prague  boosted  the  possession  of  relics  of  the 
•aint.  (0.  ZOcKLERt.) 

BuuooBAPnT;  Ths  two  esrly  biographies  of  MhIbtiIiu 
were  by  Fortunoliu  Venuiliiu  and  Bishop  lUdbod.  which 
with  other  lives,  documeiits  and  comiofniary  «ra  col- 
lecled  in  ASB.  June.  ii.  72~IOE.  Euly  mateHa]  ia  lound 
•l»  in  MPL,  luu.  1117-1118,  lunviii,  633-540,  ciaii. 
e39-«39.  and  a  CarTiun  by  Forlutiatui  Vcnantiui  a  in 
Man.  Aucl.  onl.,  i».  1  (1881).  44-48.  Cornult;  J.  Cor- 
blel.  NolUt  hitlmviMt  lur  It  cuUe  <U  S.  illdard.  Amiens, 
18A6;  DCB,  iii.  887-388. 

HBDD,  PETER  GOLDSMITH:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Leybum  (36  m.  n.w.  of  York)  July  18, 
1829;  A.  at  North  Cemey  (near  Cirencester,  15  m. 
B«.  of  Gloucester)  July  25,  1908.  Uo  was  educated 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  University  College, 
Oxford  (BA.,  1852;  M.A.,  1855).  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1853  and  priest  in  1859,  He  was  curale 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  Orford  {1868-e7>;  rector  of 
Barnes,  Surrey  (1870-76);  and  in  1876  became  rec- 
tor of  North  Cemey,  Gloucestershire.  Ho  was  fellow 
of  University  College,  Oiford,  from  1852  to  1877; 
lecturer,  tutor,  bursar,  and  dean  from  1853  to  1870; 
and  Bampton  lecturer  in  1882.  His  works  include: 
The  Priest  to  the  Altar,  or  Aids  to  the  Devout  CdAra- 
tion  <4  Holy  Commumon  (London,  1805);  Sermons 
Preaehed  in  the  Patifh  Church  a/  Same*  (1877);  and 
The  One  Mediator  (1884),  Bampton  lectures.  To- 
gether with  W,  Bright  he  edited  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1865). 

MEDEBA:  A  town  on  the  table-land  of  Moab 
tart  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  situated  almost  directly 
«Ul  from  Bethlehem,  about  five  milca  slightly  west 


of  south  from  Heshbon,  at  an  elevation  of  2,!M0 
feet,  and  is  the  site  of  a  modem  town  built  on  a 
pile  of  early  Christian  ruins  having  a  circumference 
of  a  mile  and  a  half.  New  interest  attaches  to  the 
tonn  because  of  the  discovery  there  of  a  mosaic 
map  of  Christian  Palestine  and  part  of  Egypt.  The 
place  was  anciently  of  considerable  importance  and 
finds  frequent  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num. 
xxi.  30;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16;  I  Chron.  xix.  7;  laa.  xv. 
2;  I  Mace.  ix.  36)  and  on  the  Moabile  Stone  (q.v.). 
It  was  originally  Moabitic  territory,  but  was  taken 
by  the  Amorites,  then  by  Israel;  in  David's  time  it 
vas  an  Ammonitic  point  of  defense,  was  captured 
by  Omri  (Moabite  Stone,  line  8,  Mehcdtha)  and  re- 
captured by  Mesha,  the  Moabitic  king  who  indited 
the  Moabite  Stone.  The  place  cornea  into  later 
mention  as  the  home  of  the  robber  band  which  ac- 
complished the  death  of  John  the  Uaccabee;  John 
HyrcanuB  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  stx  months 
(Josephua,  Ant.,  XIII.,  ix,  1),  and  it  had  to  be  re- 
taken by  Alexander  JunniPUS.  Ptolemy  the  geog- 
rapher mentions  it  (V,,  xvii.  6)  as  lying  between 
Bostra  and  Petra,  After  the  Christian  era  it  ap- 
pears as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  After  that  it  was  lost 
to  sight  until  in  1S80  a  Christian  colony,  mostly  of 
Greeks,  from  Kerak  settled  there,  and  there  is  ubo 
a  Roman  Catholic  mission.  The  preparations  for 
building  led  to  a  series  of  discoveries  of  interesting 
antiquities.  These  include  a  large  pool  (324  feet  by 
309,  and  from  10  to  13  feet  deep),  ruina  of  several 
churches,  the  remains  of  a  colonnaded  street,  in- 
scriptions, mosaic  pavements,  and  especially  the 
map  referred  to  above.  The  character  of  some  of 
the  ruins  show  that  parts  of  the  town  had  preten- 
sions to  elegance. 

The  story  of  the  mosaic  furnishes  a  lamentable 
Instance  oF  the  loss  to  knowledge  anil  to  art  which 
accrues  from  ignorance  or  stupidity.  The  first  no- 
tice of  the  map  came  through  a  monk  belonging 
to  the  Christian  colony  settled  at  Medeba  in  1880, 
the  find  having  been  uncovered  in  clearing  a  floor 
for  a  new  chureh  on  the  lines  of  an  old  one.  In 
1882  this  monk  wrote  concerning  the  mosaic  to  the 
Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  simply  filed  the 
letter,  which  remained  hidden  till  the  new  patriarch, 
Gerosinoe,  found  it.  The  latter  sent  a  master-mason 
{w4th  the  title  of  architectl)  to  examine  the  mosaic 
and  with  directions  ta  include  it  in  the  new  chureh 
if  found  worthy.  The  deputy  reported  that  it  waa 
unimportant,  and  in  the  building  of  the  church  large 
portions  were  destroyed,  it  being  calculated  that 
only  eighteen  square  meters  remain  of  an  original 
area  of  perhaps  280  square  meters.  In  1896  the 
patrioreh  sent  Clfopas  Koskylidea,  librarian  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  to  reexamine  the 
map,  and  he  recognized  ita  importance.  Large 
parts  had  been  covered  by  cement  for  the  flooring 
of  the  new  church,  while  nearly  all  the  rest  had  been 
destroyed,  traces  being  left,  however,  which  showed 
how  great  had  been  the  destruction  wrought. 

The  piece  of  the  map  remaining  covers  the  terri- 
tory from  Nablus  to  the  Nile.  It  is  decorative  and 
free  in  execution,  somewhat  lacking  in  perspecti\'e, 
but  its  location  trf  places  is  approximately  accurate. 
The  East  b  at  the  top;    the  northern  portion  ia 
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nearly  all  destroyed;  the  extreme  northern  part 
was  outside  the  present  church  walls,  for  in  the 
early  period  the  names  Ephesus  and  Sm3rma  were 
read  on  it,  showing  that  it  originally  included  at 
least  the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  artist 
accomplished  very  fair  results  with  the  difficult 
material  and  subject  with  which  he  worked.  Moun- 
tains are  indicated  in  colored  lines,  the  Dead  Sea 
in  blue  wavy  lines;  in  the  larger  cities  principal 
streets  are  roughly  represented,  while  in  Jerusa- 
lem appear  the  principal  structures  of  the  period 
(the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  at  least 
three  other  churches,  one  outside  the  city),  as  well 
as  two  colonnaded  streets  which  run  through  the 
north  and  south  length  of  the  city,  and  three  (or 
four)  gates  on  north,  east,  and  south.  Smaller 
cities  are  indicated  with  walls  and  round  towers. 
The  subdivision  of  the  map  was  by  tribes,  with 
boundaries  and  chief  towns.  Nearly  140  names  or 
parts  of  names  can  be  traced.  The  territories  of 
six  tribes  are  represented  in  whole  or  in  part — Dan, 
Simeon,  Judah,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Zebulon. 
As  examples  of  the  places  named  may  be  cited: 
Modein,  Nob,  Lydda,  Gath,  Ashdod,  Jericho, 
Ephrata,  iElamon,  Bethabara,  Ramah  (in  Benjamin 
and  in  Judah),  Gibeon,  iEnon,  Shiloh,  Genzim, 
Shechem,  Gerar,  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  Beth-zur, 
Ascalon,  Gaza,  Beersheba,  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  the 
well  of  Jacob,  and  the  oak  of  Manu^,  in  Palestine; 
and  in  Egypt  Pelusiimi,  Tanis,  Sais,  Hermoopolis, 
and  three  arms  of  the  Nile.  The  date  of  the  map 
is  made  out  to  be  probably  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  since  the  principal  structures  of  Jerusalem 
seem  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  city  of  that 
period.  The  extant  remnant  has  proved  of  some 
service  in  confirming  a  number  of  locations  already 
made  out,  and  in  suggesting  a  few  others.  Had 
the  entire  map  been  preserved,  its  value  might  have 
been  very  great.  A  subject  of  debate  still  is  whether 
in  the  map's  composition  the  Onamastican  of  Euse- 
bius  was  employed.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibliograpbt:  The  principal  account  of  the  map  is  by 
C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  Recueil  d'archeoloffie  orierUale, 
ii  (1897),  161-175,  from  which  is  taken  the  matter  in 
PEF.  Quarterly  Statement,  1897,  pp.  213-225,  of.  167,  239. 
also  1898.  pp.  85, 177-183,  251,  and  1901,  235-246.  Other 
summaries  are  to  be  found  in  Ttie  (New  York)  Independent, 
1897,  p.  1656;  Biblical  World,  1898,  pp.  244-250;  Meth- 
odiat  Review,  1898,  478H180;  Oeographical  Journal,  1901, 
p.  516.  Other  discussions  are:  G.  Diutmd,  Le  Carte  mo- 
aaique  de  Madaba,  Paris,  1897;  A.  Schulten,  Die  Moaaik- 
karte  von  Madaba,  Berlin,  1900;  Kubitschek,  in  the  Mil- 
Iheilungen  of  the  Royal  (jeographical  Society  of  Vienna, 
1900,  pp.  335-380;  A.  Jacoby,  Dae  geographieche  Moaaik 
von  Madaba,  Leipsic,  1905.  A  large  and  important  litera- 
ture is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Encyclopaedia,  p.  666. 

On  the  town,  apart  from  the  map,  consult:  PEF,  Quar- 
terly Statement,  1895.  July;  M.  Sejoume.  in  Revue  biblujue 
intemationaU,  1892,  617-644;   DB,  iii.  309-310. 

MEDHURST,  WALTER  HENRY:  Missionary, 
sinologue,  and  lexicographer;  b.  in  London  Apr.  29, 
1796;  d.  there  Jan.  24,  1857.  He  studied  at  Hack- 
ney College;  embarked  for  China  as  a  missionary 
printer,  1816;  was  so  successful  as  a  student  of 
languages  and  as  a  preacher  that  he  was  ordained 
at  Malacca,  1819,  and  labored  in  Penang  and 
Batavia;  returned  to  England,  1836,  but  again 
went  out  to  his  work  in  Java,  1838;  on  the  opening 
of  Shanghai  as  a  treaty  port  in  1842  he  settled  there 


and  remained  until  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was 
accomplished  in  the  Javanese,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
languages.  With  the  cooperation  of  friends  he 
produced  what  is  known  as  the  ''  Delegates'  Ver- 
sion *'  of  the  Bible  in  Chinese.  Among  his  other 
works  may  be  noted:  English  and  Japanese  Vocabu- 
lary (Batavia,  1830);  Dictionary  of  the  HokrKekn 
Dialect  of  the  Chinese  Language  (Macao,  1832); 
China,  its  State  and  Prospects  (London,  1838); 
Chinese  and  English  Dictionary  (2  vols.,  Batavia, 
1842-43);  Chinese  Dialogues  (Shanghai,  1844; 
new  ed.  by  his  son,  1861);  and  Dissertation  on  the 
Theology  of  the  Chinese  (1847). 

Biblioorapht:  H.  O.  Dwight,  H.  A.  Tupper,  and  E.  M. 
BlisR,  Encydopedia  of  Mxeeione,  pp.  444-445,  New  York, 
1904;  DNB,  xzxvii.  202-203. 

MEDIATOR:  A  title  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
relation  to  his  work  as  intermediary  between  God 
and  the  world  and  between  man  and  God.  The 
New  Testament  presents  Christ  as  mediator  in  two 
aspects,  the  cosmic  and  the  redemptive.  The  prin- 
cipal passages  bearing  on  the  cosmic  or  universal 
mediation  are  I  Cor.  viii.  6;  Col.  i.  15-17;  Heb.  i. 
2-3;  John  i.  3-4.  As  the  image  or  Logos  of  God 
the  son  is  the  sole  mediator  of  the  divine  creative 
activity.  Eternal  preexistence  is  affirmed  of  him. 
Through  him  the  universe  is  a  consistent  unity, 
and  progressively  realizes  the  divine  purpose.  In 
him  is  seen  the  rational  explanation  and  final  aim 
of  all  things.  This  type  of  thought  has  its  Jewish 
as  well  as  Greek  background.  In  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  Angels  (q.v.),  of  wisdom  (Prov.  viii.),  and 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  (q.v.),  the  idea  of  mediatorial 
agencies  between  God  and  the  world  is  made  famil- 
iar. Greek  thought  represented  the  Platonic-Stoic 
logos  both  as  immanent  reason  and  as  expressed 
will.  Josephus  described  the  law  as  given  by  angels 
{ArU.  XV.,  V.  3),  a  view  repeated  in  Acts  vii.  53; 
Gal.  iii.  19;  and  Heb.  ii.  2;  cf.  Jubilees,  i.  27-29,  and 
Assumption  of  Moses,  i.  14.  Philo  gathers  up  the 
lines  of  both  Greek  and  Jewish  development  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos:  the  Logos  is  the  mediator 
between  the  immortal  God  and  the  sinful  human 
race  ("  Who  Is  the  Heir  ")•  The  New-Testament 
teaching  culminates  in  the  unique  and  imshared 
mediation  of  the  eternal  Christ. 

The  other  aspect  of  mediation — ^the  redemptive — 
is  more  fully  represented  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xi.  27-28;  Mark  viu.  38;  Luke  ix.  11-27; 
John,  passim;  Acts  xvii.  31;  Eph.  i.  10-21;  Col.  i. 
20;  I  Tim.  ii.  5-6;  I  John  ii.  1-2).  Mediation  before 
Christ's  earthly  existence  is  affirmed  in  I  Cor.  x.  4; 
I  Pet.  i.  11;  and  John  i.  11-12.  For  Paul  the 
mediation  consists  of  vicarious  suffering  and  death 
in  behalf  of  sin,  continues  after  death  in  his  inter- 
cession (Rom.  viii.  34)  and  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Rom. 
viii.  8-11),  and  in  manifold  saving  activities  until 
his  return  to  judgment,  the  destruction  of  the  last 
enemy,  and  the  glorification  of  the  saints  (I  Thess. 
iv.  16-17;  I  Cor.  xv.  24-28,  50-67;  Phil.  iii.  20-21). 
The  mediatorship  of  Jesus  is  the  special  theme  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  was  qualified  for 
this  task  by  the  experiences  of  his  earthly  life.  He 
was  superior  to  the  angels,  to  Moses,  and  to  the 
priests.  The  latter  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  appointed  not  by  men  but  by  God,  that  be 
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offered  not  an  external  sacrifice  but  himself,  through 
the  eternal  Spirit,  the  effect  of  which  was  spiritual 
and  everlasting.  He  has  opened  for  men  the 
heavenly  world,  where  as  priest-king  he  continues 
his  mediation  of  the  new  covenant. 

In  successive  periods  of  the  Church  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  mediation  reflects  the  changing  doctrine 
of  God  and  of  man;  it  has  therefore  been  identified 
in  part  with  the  various  theories  of  the  Atonement 
(q.v.).  By  the  Church  Fathers,  Christ  is  designated 
as  mediator,  since  he  reconciles  God  and  man,  by 
imiting  in  his  own  nature  the  divine  and  the  human 
which  had  become  mutually  estranged  through  sin 
(Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Dud.  i.,  "Concerning  the 
Trinity";  Theophylact  on  Gal.  iii.;  Chrysostom, 
Seventh  Homily  on  I  Tim.).  Since  Gerhard,  who 
followed  the  lead  of  many  of  the  Fathers  (cf.  Euse- 
bius,  Hist.  ecd.  I.,  iii.)i  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Calvin, 
the  mediatorship  of  Christ  has  been  divided  into 
three  aspects.  (1)  The  prophetic:  during  his 
earthly  life  Christ  revealed  God's  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion. (2)  The  high-priestly:  Christ  fulfilled  two 
functions,  satisfaction  and  intercession.  He  satis- 
fied God's  justice  through  his  active  and  passive 
obedience  in  his  earthly  life  and  death,  to  which 
the  worth  of  his  person  and  the  intensity  of  his 
suffering  lent  an  infinite  value.  As  exalted  he 
continues  his  high-priestly  work  through  his  inter- 
cession for  the  redeemed.  The  mediation  of  Christ 
was  conceived  by  the  Lutherans  as  meritorious 
and  as  related  to  all  men;  by  the  Reformed,  as 
instrumental  and  as  confined  to  the  elect.  (3) 
Christ's  royal  office,  concealed  during  his  earthly 
life,  was  assumed  at  his  exaltation;  as  king  he 
maintains  and  governs  (a)  all  creatures  {regnum 
potentice),  (b)  believers  here  below  (regnum  gratice), 
and  (c)  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  (regnum 
glorice).  Ritschl  modifies  the  traditional  view  by 
substituting  vocation  for  office  in  Christ's  mediation, 
by  emphasizing  the  likeness  of  the  community  to 
Christ  as  respects  the  vocation,  by  conceiving  of 
the  royal  function  as  fundamental,  expressing 
itself  in  relation  to  God  in  the  priestly,  in  relation 
to  man  in  the  prophetic,  activity,  and  by  afiirming 
that  the  priestly  and  prophetic  vocation  extends 
into  the  state  of  exaltation.  Christ  mediates  his 
forgiveness  first  to  the  conununity  and  then  to 
individuals  according  as  they  become  members  of 
the  community.  The  individual  believer  is  brought 
into  communion  with  God  not  through  the  living 
but  through  the  historical  Christ.  In  many  of  the 
popular  sermons  and  hymns  of  the  last  two  centu- 
ries Christ  is  set  forth  as  mediator  between  an  angry 
God  and  the  condemned  sinner,  pleading  i^ith  God 
for  mercy,  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  divine 
wrath  into  his  own  bosom  and  thus  averting  from 
the  sinner  the  consequences  of  his  sin.  With  the 
ethicizing  of  the  character  of  God  this  view  is 
yielding  to  a  more  adequate  idea  of  Christ's  media- 
tion, as  consisting  in  the  revelation  and  conmiuni- 
cation  of  the  life  and  love  of  God  to  men.  The 
intercession  of  Christ,  relieved  of  its  picturesque 
features,  signifies  that  the  relation  between  God  as 
gracious  and  man  as  sinful,  established  once  for  all 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  is  permanently  valid 
in  the  changeless  relation  of  Chxist  to  the  Father, 


and  made  effective  for  men  through  the  influence  of 
Christ's  Spirit  in  their  lives.       C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  Steward.  Mediatorial  Sovereignty^  2 
vols..  Edinburgh.  1863;  W.  S3rmiiigtoii,  Messiah,  the 
Prince;  or,  the  Mediatorial  Dominion  of  Jeaua  Christ, 
New  York,  1881;  P.  G.  Medd,  The  One  Mediator,  Lon- 
don. 1884;  W.  Milligan,  The  Aeceneion  and  Heavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord,  London.  1892;  M.  S.  Terry,  The 
Mediation  of  Jesua  Christ,  New  York.  1903;  and  the 
treatment  of  Christ  as  priest  and  of  his  offices  in  the  works 
on  dogmatic  theology. 

MEDICINE.  See  Diseases  and  the  Healing 
Abt,  Hebrew. 

MEDINA :  The  city  next  in  importance  to  Mecca, 
of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam.  It  contains  a  large 
mosque  with  the  mausoleum  of  Mohammed,  and 
is  annually  visited  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims. 
It  has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  See  Mohammed, 
Mohammedanism,  I. 

MEDLER,  NICOLAUS:  Leader  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Naumburg;  b.  at  Hof  (72  m.  s.  of  Leip- 
sic)  1502;  d.  at  Bemburg  (88  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin) 
Aug.  24,  1551.  His  preliminary  studies  were  made 
in  his  native  town  and  at  the  Latin  School  of 
Freiberg,  after  which  he  attended  the  universities 
of  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg.  After  a  brief  sojourn  as 
teacher  at  Amstadt  and  Hof,  he  became  rector  of 
the  school  at  Eger,  where  he  caused  excitement  by 
his  Evangelical  sermons,  and  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw. Returning  to  Hof,  he  took  charge  of  the 
town  school,  which  flourished  under  his  care  from 
1527  or  1528  onward,  and  was  associated  with  the 
town  pastor,  Ldner,  as  preacher  at  St.  Michaers. 
On  account  of  their  sharp  sermons  both  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  town  July  1 3, 1 53 1 .  Medler  removed 
to  Wittenberg,  and  continued  there  five  years. 
Provided  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  an  annual 
stipend,  he  labored  as  a  private  tutor  and  as  assist- 
ant preacher  to  Luther,  who  was  then  in  poor 
health,  and  for  some  time  was  chaplain  to  the 
exiled  Electress  Elizabeth  of  Brandenburg.  On 
Sept.  1,  1536,  he  removed  to  Naumburg  as  pastor 
and  overseer  of  the  Church  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  an 
important  post  to  which  he  had  been  nominated 
by  Elector  John  Frederick  on  the  recommendation 
of  Luther.  For  the  next  eight  years  he  was  the 
reformer  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  system 
of  Naumburg.  Starting  from  the  existing  begin- 
nings he  proceeded  mainly  along  the  Wittenberg 
lines.  His  plan  for  reorganizing  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Wenceslaus  was  approved  Oct.  21,  1537,  by 
Luther,  Jonas,  and  Melanchthon,  and  was  ratified 
by  the  elector.  It  shows  not  a  few  distinctive 
elements.  The  school  prospectus  makes  provi- 
sion for  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  for  the 
mathematical  branches.  Medler  himself  gave  in- 
struction in  Hebrew.  In  the  matter  of  ceremonial 
regulation,  what  is  especially  to  be  remarked  is 
the  place  of  the  Confiieor  and  its  wording,  which 
proved  of  considerable  influence,  and  the  use  of 
Luther's  German  paraphrase  of  the  Gloria  in  exccl- 
818.  The  five  appendixes,  including  an  order  of 
confirmation,  have  unfortunately  been  lost. 

By  1540  the  victory  of  Protestantism  at  Naum- 
burg was  assured,  and  the  cathedral  alone  remained 
as  a  citadel  of  Roman  Catholicism.    In  July,  1541, 
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however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cathedral  district 
petitioned  the  elector  for  spiritual  ministration  at 
the  hands  of  Medler,  and  John  Frederick  commanded 
him  forthwith  to  begin  Evangelical  worship  there, 
which  he  did  on  Sept.  11,  1541.    Both  Luther  and 
Medler  took  part  officially  in  the  festivities  attend- 
ing the  induction  of  Amsdorf  as  Evangelical  bishop 
(Jan.  19-20,  1542).    Since  Amsdorf  usuaUy  resided 
at  Zeitz,  Medler  continued  to  be  the  leading  person- 
ality at  Naumbuig  and  prosecuted  zealously  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  cathedral  district.     His 
life,    however,    became    embittered    by    growing 
contentions,  notably  with  Georg  Mohr,  who  in  1544 
had  succeeded  Medler's  friend,  Ldner,  as  cathedral 
preacher  at   Naumbuig.     Even  Luther  censured 
Medler's  lust  of  power,  and  his  disposition  to  treat 
the  new  bishop  as  a  nullity.     With  the  council 
Medler's  repeated  requests  for  an  increase  of  salary, 
and    his    independence    in    filling    appointments 
caused   manifold   frictions.     From   this   situation 
Medler  was  released  by  the  elector's  command  to 
go  to  the  Electress  Elizabeth,  his  former  patroness, 
who  was  now  seriously  ill.     He  left  Naumburg 
about  Apr.  20,  1545,  and  never  returned.     About 
the  same  time  he  was  confirmed  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  in  the  position  of  court  preacher  to 
the  Electress  Elizabeth.     He  declined  a  professor- 
ship at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  but  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  accepted 
the  superintendency  at  Brunswick,   of  which  he 
took  charge  about  Michaelmas,  1545.    The  agitated 
state  of  the  times,  no  less  than  the  wilfulness  of  his 
own  disposition,  prevented  any  lasting  good  results. 
In  1551,  on  the  advice  of  Melanchthon,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  court  preacher  at  Bemburg,  but  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  at  his  first  sermon,  June  7. 
Having  been  conveyed,  for  better  care,  to  Witten- 
berg, he  had  a  second  stroke,  and  was  brought  back 


to  Bemburg  to  die  a  few  weeks  later.  His  literary 
works,  apart  from  the  Naumburg  Kirchenordnung 
and  writings  against  the  Interim,  are  mostly  school- 
books,  including  revisions  of  Melanchthon's  Latin 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  and  some  math- 
ematical works.  Luther  reckoned  him,  along  with 
Veit  Dietrich  and  Johann  Spangenberg,  as  one  of 
his  three  true  disciples,  because  he  served  school 
and  Church  with  equal  ardor.         O.  Albrecht. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  of  knowledge  are:  The  OmHo  de 
vita  .  ,  ,  N,  Medleri  by  A.  Streitberger,  Jena,  1691; 
EpiatolcB  MelanchthonU  to  Medler,  ed.  Dans,  Jena,  1826; 
Briefwechael  dea  J.  Jontu,  ed.  G.  Kawerau,  2  vols.,  Halle, 
1884-85;  Luthen  Briefe,  ed.  De  Wette,  vols,  iv.-vi.; 
Braunachu>eiffUche  SchtUordnungen,  ed.  F.  Koldewey,  pp. 
Ixix.  sqq.,  65-07,  Berlin,  1886.  References  to  the  earlier 
literature  (eighteenth  century)  will  be  found  in  Hauck- 
Hersog,  RE,  xii.  492.  Consult:  Riedel,  in  ZeiUchrifi  far 
preuaHache  GeschuJUe  und  Landeakirche,  ii  (1865),  65-l(X); 
Holstein,  in  the  same,  iv  (1867),  271-287;  S.  Braun. 
Naumburger  Annalen,  ed.  Kdster,  Naumburg,  1892;  £. 
Hoffmann,  Naumburg  im  ZeitaUer  der  Reformation,  Leip- 
sic,  1900;  Kdster,  in  ZKQ,  xxii  (1901).  145  sqq..  278 
sqq.;  O.  Merts,  Schvlu>eaen  der  deuiachen  Reformation, 
Heidelberg,  1902. 

MEDLEY,  SAMUEL:  English  Baptist  preacher 
and  hymnist;  b.  at  Cheshunt  (6  m.  s.  of  Hertford) 
June  23,  1738;  d.  at  Liverpool  July  17,  1799.  After 
serving  in  the  navy  (1755-59),  he  kept  school  in 
London  (1762-66);  entered  the  ministry  and 
became  pastor  at  Watford,  Hertfordshire  (1767), 
being  ordained  in  1768;  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Byrom  Street  chapel,  Liverpool,  from  1772  till  his 
death.  He  is  known  principally  as  a  hymnist,  his 
best  composition  being  ''  O  could  I  speak  the 
matchless  worth.'' 

Bibuooraphy:  His  Memoira  were  compiled  by  his  son, 
Samuel.  London,  18(X);  and  by  his  daughter,  Sarah,  2 
parts,  Liverpool,  1833.  Consult  also:  Julian,  Hymnolr- 
ogy,  p.  722;  S.  W.  Duffield,  Engliah  Hymna,  pp.  51,  402, 
623,  New  York,  1886. 
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L  The  Names:  The  form  of  the  word  Media  in 
the  earliest  Persian  cuneiform  texts  is  MddOf 
Assyr.  and  Hebr.,  Madai,  The  origin  of  the  word, 
its  meaning,  and  its  etymological  relationships 
are  entirely  unknown.  The  name  Persia,  Persian, 
in  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  is  Pdraa,  in  Susian 
Parair,  in  Babylonian  Parsd^  in  Hebrew  Paraa. 
The  origin,  meaning,  and  relationship  of  this  word 
are  also  unknown. 

n.  The  Countries:  The  geographical  boundaries 
of  Media  and  Persia  varied  greatly  through  the 
centuries,  and  it  is  not  pKxssible  to  do  more  than 
roughly  define  them.  The  earliest  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  situation  comes  from  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Assyrian  texts.  In  these  earliest  sources 
the  general  name  for  the  whole  territory  after- 
ward known  as  Media  and  Persia  was,  according  to 
Winckler,  Anshan,  which  is  usually  connected  closely 
with  Suri  ("Syria").     In  this  double  geographical 


expression  the  word  Suri  stood  for  that  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  north  of  Baby- 
lonia proper,  and  extended  also  northwesterly  to  Asia 
Minor.     The  word  Anshan  covered  the 
I.  Geo-    territory  east  of  the  Tigris.    It  was  bor- 
graphical    dered  on  the  northwest  by  the  territory 
Position     of  Man,  later  Armenia,  on  the  north 
and  Extent  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  east  by 
the  great  desert,  and  on  the  south  by 
Elam.    This  great  territory  was  divided  between 
the  complex  of  peoples  Imown  as  Medes.     The 
territory  originally  known   as   Persia  was   much 
smaller,  and  was   located,   in   general,   southeast 
of  the  larger  Median  possessions.    Its  western  and 
southern  border  was  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  eastern 
was  formed  by  Carmania.    When  the  Persians  rose 
to  supremacy  the  name  Persia  was  extended  to  the 
greater  Median  territory,  and  a  new  geographical 
signification  was  acquired   by  it.     'Diis  is  well 
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expressed  in  the  boasting  words  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger:  *'  My  father's  kingdom  extends  so  far 
to  the  south  that  men  can  not  live  there  because  of 
the  heat,  and  northward  to  where  they  can  not 
exist  because  of  the  cold." 

Media  and  Persia  together  comprise  within  their 
borders  temperate,  sub-tropical,  and  tropical  con- 
ditions. On  the  extreme  northwest  the  winters  are 
long,  and  deep  snows  block  the  wild  and  almost 
trackless  mountain-passes.  In  the 
acclimate;  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
Fauna  torrid  temperatures  prevail,  as  severe 
and  Flora,  in  the  plain  as  those  of  India.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  simmiers  are  hot  and  himiid,  and  bear  an 
evil  reputation  for  unhealthiness.  The  great  table- 
lands have  on  the  whole  a  temperate  climate,  but 
the  heat  of  summer  is  often  very  excessive  and  the 
presence  of  deserts,  large  and  small,  contributes 
much  sand  to  the  atmosphere  when  the  wind  is 
high.  These  same  table-lands  are  covered  with 
snows  in  the  winter.  The  distribution  of  rain  over 
the  entire  territory  is,  even  yet,  not  scientifically 
known,  and  estimates  of  observers  vary  greatly.  In 
Persia  proper  ten  inches  per  annum  is  supposed  to 
represent  fairly  well  the  average.  Without  irrigar 
tion,  two-thirds  of  modem  Persia  would  be  a  desert, 
and  within  the  historic  period  the  change  can  not 
have  been  great.  The  remainder  of  the  country 
includes  some  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
earth,  the  praises  of  which  poets  have  sung  for  cen- 
turies. The  flora  covers  a  very  wide  range,  from  the 
apple  in  the  northwestern  mountain  regions  to 
the  peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  lemons  of  the 
warmer  sections.  Wheat  grows  on  the  great  steppes, 
and  in  the  south  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  madder 
roots,  henna,  and  the  mulberry.  The  fauna  is  as 
widely  varied  as  the  flora. 

DL  Exploration  and  Excavation:  The  explorer 
tion  of  the  land  of  Media  and  Persia  falls  into  two 
great  subdivisions.  The  former  concerns  Persia 
almost  exclusively,  the  latter  springs  chiefly  out 
of  the  interest  which  the  discovery  and  decipher- 
ment of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions 
have  awakened  (see  Inscbiptions,  II.).  The  earliest 
explorers  of  Persia  were  all  men  engaged  in  seeking 
an  overland  route  between  Europe  and  India.  The 
notion  that  Persia  might,  in  itself,  reward  the 
explorer  was  an  afterthought.  The  story  of  the 
earliest  explorations  may  be  said  to  b^in  with 
the  Italian  friar  Odoric  in  1320,  for  he  saw  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis  and  it  was  from  the  key  afforded  by 
the  inscriptions  there  discovered  that  all  present 
knowledge  of  Media  and  Persia  has  been  derived 
(see  Assyria,  III.,  1,  for  the  early  explorations  of 
Persia).  The  more  recent  explorations  have  been 
best  summed  up  in  the  extended  tours  of  George  N. 
Curzon,  now  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  (Persia  and 
the  Persian  Question^  2  vols.,  London,  1892)  and 
Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  {Persia  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, New  York,  1906).  Both  of  these  had  the  his- 
torical problems  in  mind,  and  saw  the  country  in  its 
relations  to  Babylonia  and  Assyria  as  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  have  made  them  known.  The  former 
has  given  a  most  elaborate  review  of  the  work  of 
former  explorers,  the  latter  has  contributed  valu- 


able corrections  to  the  Behistun  inscription,  first 
copied  and  deciphered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
and  since  recopied  and  perfected  by  L.  W.  King 
and  R.  C.  Thompson  {The  Sculptures  and  Inscrip- 
tion of  Darius  the  Great  on  the  Rock  of  Behistun  in 
Persia,  London,  1907) .  Persia  proper  has  been  much 
better  explored  than  Media,  but  in  neither  land  have 
the  known  remains  of  ancient  cities  been  excavated. 
In  some  of  these  it  may  well  be  hoped,  by  analogy 
with  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Elamite  mounds, 
there  still  lie  buried  large  numbers  of  inscribed 
records  of  the  historical  events  of  both  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians.  Until  this  colossal  task  is  begim 
much  of  the  history  of  both  peoples  must  be  accepted 
at  second  hand  from  allusions  in  the  already  dis- 
covered records  of  their  neighbors.  The  sketch  of 
their  history  which  it  is  now  possible  to  give  is  but 
fragmentary,  with  great  gaps,  especially  in  the 
earlier  portions.  The  interest  of  the  unexplored 
sites  of  Media  would  be  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
Assyria,  surely  not  inferior  to  the  explored  sites  of 
Ehmi. 

IV.  Ethnological  Data:  The  peoples  of  Media 
and  Persia  in  ancient  times  afford  a  very  similar 
set  of  problems  to  those  which  are  confronted  in 
Babylonia,  Canaan  and  in  IJgypt.  In  all  these 
cases  there  existed  in  historic  times  races,  of  more 
or  less  mixed  blood,  who  may  readily  be  classified 
among  the  great  ethnological  groups  or  families. 
The  earlier  prehistoric  inhabitants  present  the 
greatest  problems  of  ethnology.  The  prehistoric 
populations  both  of  Media  and  of  Persia  are  of 
unknown  extraction  and  racial  ties.  These  early 
inhabitants  are  called  by  the  Babylonians  Umman 
Manda, "  the  Manda  hordes. "  They  were  uncivilized 
and  nomadic  and,  as  Winckler  has  said,  fill  in  the 
minds  of  the  Babylonians  a  place  somewhat  similar 
to  that  occupied  by  the  Scythians  in  the  mind  of 
the  Greeks.  Whence  these  people  came  there  is  at 
present  no  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peoples  of  the  great  historic  period,  who  are  known 
as  Medes  and  Persians,  both  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
European  race — ^the  great  race  which  in  later  times 
has  spread  all  over  Europe  and  America. 

V.  The  History  of  Medo-Persia:  Philolo^cal 
indications  would  seem  to  show  that  in  extremely 
early  times  there  was  an  invasion  of  the  territory 
known  as  Media  by  a  nmnber  of  people  from 
the  Caucasus  r^on,  a  region  once  crowded 
with  peoples  of  Aryan  affinities  but  with  much 
diversity  in  speech.    Into  this  territory  there  had 

previously   come   a    people    of   dark 
z.  The      complexions  who  may  have  had  some 
Manda      racial  ties  with  the  people  now  called 
Hordes.     Sumerians,  who  inhabited  Babylonia 
before  the  Semitic  Babylonians  entered 
it  (see  Babylonia,  V.,  §§  1, 3-4).  The  first  glimpse  of 
the  land  and  people  of  Media  is  secured  from  an 
inscription  of  Anu-banini,  king  of  the  Lulubi,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Zagros.    The  style  of  this  inscrip- 
tion   seems    to   make    it    contemporaneous    with 
Sai^n  I.  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3,  §  1)  about  3760 
B.C.;    Thureau-Dangin  does  not  venture  to  place  it 
so  early,  but  classifies  it  merely  as  earlier  than  the 
first  dynasty  of  Ur  (see  Babylonla,  VI.,  3,  §  3). 
Whatever  the  date  may  be,   the  people  called 
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Lulubi  must  have  come  into  the  territory  from  the 
west  or  northwest  to  find  it  already  occupied  by  the 
dark-skinned  folk,  connected  above  tentatively 
with  the  Sumerians,  and  also  by  the  people  from 
the  Caucasus.  Their  title  for  "  prince ''  aeems  to 
have  been  "Yanzu."  As  they  entered  the  land 
from  west  or  northwest^  there  came  from  the 
east  the  Kasyapa,  or  Kasyapi.  These  may  per- 
haps be  all  grouped  together  and  called  the  Utnman 
Manda, 

After   this   early   period   knowledge   of   Media 

passes  into  darkness  for  many  centuries,  as  the 

next  intelligence  comes  from  the  period  of  the 

Kasshite  dominion  in  Babylonia  when  Agum  II. 

(see  Babylonia,  VI.,  5,  §  1,  where  this 

2.  The      king    is    registered    under    the    name 
Kasshites.  Agum-kakrime)  claimed  dominion  not 

only  over  Babylonia,  but  also  over 
some  Median  provinces,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  great  Kasshite  invasion  passed 
also  over  Media,  and  conquered  portions  of  its 
territory.  Another  long  period  is  to  be  passed  over, 
of  which  nothing  is  known  until  the  reigns  of  Adad- 
nirari  I.  and  Shalmaneser  I.,  his  son,  kings  of  Assyria 
about  1300  B.C.,  who  conquered  the  Lulubi  or 
Lulimii,  who  were  again  conquered  about  two 
centuries  later  by  Nebuchadrezzar  I.  of  Babylonia. 
During  this  entire  period  there  is  not  a  single  men- 
tion of  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Medes. 
They  have  not  yet  appeared  in  history.  All  the 
people  who  have  up  to  this  time  attracted  atten- 
tion belonged  in  some  way  to  the  unclassified 
Manda  hordes. 

In  his  twenty-fourth  campaign  in  the  year  836 
Shalmaneser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Namri,  and  passing  on  through  the  country 
met  for  the  first  time  the  Amadai  or  Madai,  that  is, 

the    Medes    of    the    Indo-European 

3.  The      family.     He  claims  a  great  victory 
Early       over  them,   carrying  away  prisoners 

Medes.  and  devastating  their  cities.  Their 
recuperative  power  was  great,  for 
during  the  reign  of  Adad-nirari  V.  (formerly  Imown 
as  Ramman-nirari  III.  or  IV.  or  Adad-nirari  III.  or 
IV.;  810-782  B.C.)  the  eponym  canon  sets  down  no 
less  than  eight  campaigns  and  still  another  under 
Asshur-Dan  III.  (771-754  B.C.).  The  Medes  seem 
to  have  increased  in  numbers,  and  then  to  have 
mastered  more  thoroughly  the  primitive  population 
and  to  have  gained  rapidly  in  power  with  the  pass- 
ing years  in  spite  of  the  great  efforts  of  the  Assyrians 
to  overcome  them.  During  the  next  Assyrian  reign 
(Tiglath-Pileser  IV.;  745-727  B.C.)  two  great 
expeditions  were  led  against  the  Medes  in  744  and 
in  737,  in  the  former  of  which  the  Assyrian  king 
claims  to  have  carried  away  60,500  captives,  and 
in  the  latter  8,650.  The  king  always  refers  to  them 
as  the  ''  dangerous  "  Medes,  and  such  he  doubtless 
found  them  to  be.  There  was  an  almost  continuous 
battery  of  attacks  upon  the  Medes  during  the 
reign  of  Sargon  II.,  722-705;  and  Sennacherib 
(705-681)  received  tribute  from  "  the  far-away 
Medes,  whose  names  no  one  of  my  predecessors  had 
known." 

From  about  700  B.C.  new  waves  of  migration 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Urumiah  passed 
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down  into  the  territory  once  held  by  the  AjBS3rrians 
and  lying  east  of  the  Tigris.    These  were  Indo- 

Europeans,  and  their  names  have  been 

4.  Early    preserved  in  part  at  least  by  the  Assyr- 

Migrations;  ians.     The  best-known  of  them  are 

The  Cim-    the   Cimmerians     (the   Kimmerioi   of 

merians.    the  Greeks,  the  Gomer  of  the  Hebrews). 

All  these  peoples  were  a  cause  of  deep 
anxiety  to  the  Assyrians  during  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon  (681-668  B.C.),  and  Asshurbanipal  (668-625 
B.C.)  in  vain  attempted  to  hold  them  in  check.  In 
large  numbers,  and  increasing  both  in  power  and  in 
daring,  they  were  sweeping  all  before  them.  From 
about  the  year  640  the  native  rulers  of  Elam  no 
longer  are  mentioned,  for  the  Medes  had  possessed 
the  land,  and  very  soon  after  that  year  there  is 
notice  of  the  kings  of  Anshan,  to  whom  Cyrus 
the  Great  looked  back  as  his  ancestors.  As  Assyrian 
power  dwindled  these  new  invaders  east  of  Assyria 
were  building  up  a  new  people,  the  old  Indo-Euro- 
peans  melting  together  with  the  new,  and  soon  this 
new  combination  was  able  to  found  a  kingdom  of 
its  own  with  the  capital  city  Ecbatana.   From  many 

sources  there   come   down   memories 

S  Ecba-    of    that    great    city.      The    ancient 

tana.       Persians  called  it  Hagmatana,  and  the 

Babylonians  Agamatanu,  while  the 
Greeks  catching  a  false  quantity  made  it  Ecb^ 
tana.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
city  called  Amadana  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  and  in 
this  case  its  origin  would  go  back  to  the  twelfth 
century  before  Christ.  Herodotus,  on  the  other 
hand,  ascribes  its  origin  to  Deioces,  whom  he  regards 
as  the  first  great  ruler  of  the  Median  empire  about 
700  B.C.,  who  is  represented  as  having  erected 
great  walls  of  defense,  **  the  walls  being  arranged 
in  circles  one  within  another."  From  this  time 
onward,  the  stream  of  Median  history  is  in  full 
flow,  and  the  Greek  sources  give  valuable  side- 
lights upon  the  native  monuments. 

Herodotus  makes  Deioces  the  ruler  of  the  Medes 
700-647  B.C.    The  successor  of  Deioces,  according 

to  Herodotus,  was  Phraortes  (646-625), 

6.  Deioces  but  of  him  nothing  is  learned  from 

and  Asty-  the     inscription    material   which  has 

ages  L     come  down,  and  the  name  is  therefore 

suspect.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Winckler  that  the  real  ruler  of  Media  at  this  time 
was  Astyages  I.,  and  that  it  was  he  who  was  first 
invoked  by  the  Babylonians  to  lend  aid  against 
the  Assyrians.  There  is  no  solid  evidence  for  this  and 
the  statement  must  suffice  that  the  next  king  of  the 
Medes,  Cyaxares  (624-585),  is  the  first  really  histori- 
cal monarch  of  the  Median  empire.  His  name  is  handed 
down  by  Darius  the  Great  in  the  form  Uvakshatara, 
and  he  it  was  who  broke  the  Scythian  power  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Babylonians.  Urged 
onward  by  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  Cyaxares 
attacked  Nineveh  and  in  the  year  606  B.C.  laid  it 
waste,  and  with  it  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Babylonian  cities  which  had  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  Assyrians.  By  this  one  stroke  the 
Medes  were  enriched  through  the  vast  plimder  which 
Nineveh  provided,  but  also  they  had  sprung  from 
insignificance  into  the  position  of  a  world  power. 
The  Median  armies  flushed  with   victory  sw^ 
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onward  into  the  northwest,  conquering  as  they  went, 
until  the  river  Halys  became  the  western  boundary 
of  the  new  empire  which  extended  eastward  to  the 
confines  of  Elam.  It  was  a  vast  and  powerful  em- 
pire which  Cyaxares  left  to  his  son.  Astyages  (584- 
550)  was  not  able  to  keep  up  the  good  relations  with 
Babylonia  which  had  continued  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  father's  reign,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  a  struggle  of  some  kind  with  Neriglissar.  When 
Nabonidus  became  king  of  Babylon  a  Median  army 
was  besieging  Harran,  and  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes  were  enemies. 

While  the  Me<les  were  thus  founding  a  wide- 
spread empire,  another  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean wanderers  was  slowly  preparing  for  even  greater 

dominion.    The    kings    who    were   to 

7.  The      lead  the  new  movement  are  called  the 

Achsemen-  Achsemenians    or    Achsemenides,   and 

ians.        three  lists  of  the  chief  members  of  this 

great  family  have  come  down,  one  upon 
the  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  a  second  upon  the  great 
inscription  of  Darius  at  Behistun,  and  the  third  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  11).  The  combination  of  these  three 
sources  is  by  no  means  easy,  but  a  fair  agreement 
among  modern  scholars  has  been  achieved,  and  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  facts 
as  well  as  they  can  be  made  out  at  present. 

Hakhamanish  (AchsmenM) 

I 

Ciahpish  (Tdtspes) 
Kamouziya  (CambyBes) 


Kurash  (Cyrus) 
ipiah 


<5iBhi 


I 


Kiiraah  (Cynu) 


Kambuziya  (Cambyses)  Arshama  (Anames) 

Kurash  (Cyrus  the  Great)      Vishtashpa  (Hsrstaspes) 

Kunbuziya  (Cambyses)  Darayavash  (Darius) 

In  this  great  family  the  greatest  name  is  Cyrus, 
son  of  Cambyses,  grandson  of  Cyrus.  His  career 
was  so  splendid  that  the  imagination  of  the  whole 
world  of  ancient  culture  was  touched,  and  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  surrounded  his  per- 
sonality with  legends  for  which  no 
8.  Cyrus,  historical  basis  is  found.  When  he 
first  appears  he  is  king  of  Anshan,  and 
his  capital  was  probably  Susa.  He  is  also  called 
king  of  Persia,  but  the  title  was  not  a  great  one 
until  he  made  it  great,  and  both  as  king  of  Anshan 
and  as  king  of  Persia  he  was  at  first  more  or  less 
subject  to  the  greater  kingdom  of  Media.  There 
was  no  possibility  that  a  man  of  his  capacity  could 
continue  to  be  a  "petty  vassal."  In  549  B.C.  he 
conquered  Astyages,  and  at  one  stroke  made  him- 
self king  of  the  Median  empire.  The  concentration 
into  the  hands  of  one  powerful  man  of  three  king- 
doms, Anshan,  Persia,  and  Media,  was  a  menace  to 
all  western  Asia,  and  there  was  soon  a  combination 
arranged  in  defense.  The  alliance  was  formed  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylonia, 
and  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  It  must  have  seemed 
formidable,  but  it  afforded  in  reality  no  defense 


against  Cyrus.  He  completed  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  Median  empire  and  pushed  at  once  into  Asia 
Minor.  Croesus  was  taken  in  the  autunm  of  546, 
and  before  the  end  of  545  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor  had  become  a  part  of  the  new  Persian  empire 
and  was  divided  into  satrapies  and  ruled  by  a  strong 
hand.  Cyriis  turned  next  to  Babylonia.  Nabon- 
idus was  busy  with  temples  and  restorations,  and 
his  son  Belshazzar,  set  to  defend  the  country,  went 
down  to  defeat  before  Cyrus  at  Opis,  and  Sippar 
fell  without  fighting.  Gobryas  (Gubaru,  UglxEiru) 
entered  Babylon  without  a  struggle  and  on  the 
3d  of  Marcheswan  (October)  539  Cyrus  entered 
Babylon  and  was  received  as  a  deliverer. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  such  a  career  should  have 
captivated  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews.     In  Isa. 
xL-xlviii.  Cyrus  is  Yahweh's  anointed  and  to  him 
the  exiles  were  looking  for  the  deliver- 
9.  Old-     ance    from    Babylonia.      In    538    he 
Testament  issued  the  decree  that  set  the  Jews 
Allusions,   free  from  their  trammels  and  permit- 
ted the  beginning  of  the  rebuilding  of 
national  and  religious  life  in  Jerusalem. 

Cyrus  built  his  capital  at  Pasargadffi,  and  there 
also  was  set  his  tomb,  and  in  the  year  529  his  reign, 
glorious  not  only  in  war,  but  also  in  peace,  came  to 
an  end,  and  Cambyses  II.  (529-521  B.C.)  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

Cambyses  began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death 
his  brother  Smerdis,  and  a  despotic  and  mad 
though  brief  career  began.  Though  far  inferior  to 
Cyrus  in  ability,  Cambyses  had  a 
ID.  Cam-  daring  imagination,  and  contemplated 
byses;  vast  projects  of  conquest.  On  slight 
Darius,  pretexts  he  invaded  Egypt,  captured 
Memphis,  and  pushed  on  victoriously 
to  Thebes.  A  great  expedition  sent  thence  into 
Nubia  met  with  disaster,  and  Cambyses  set  out  for 
home.  On  the  way  he  learned  that  a  rebellion, 
serious  in  extent  and  dangerous  in  intensity,  had 
begun  in  his  kingdom.  A  Magian  whose  name  was 
Gaumata  (Gomates)  had  put  forth  a  claim  to  be 
Smerdis,  whom  Cambyses  had  slain,  and  was  ready 
to  seize  the  supreme  power.  When  this  terrible 
news  reached  him,  he  committed  suicide.  With  him 
ended  the  elder  branch  of  the  Achsemenian  line, 
for  his  successor  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  belonged 
to  the  younger  line.  A  combination  of  nobles  suc- 
ceeded in  slaying  the  false  Smerdis,  and  Darius 
(522-485  B.C.)  was  made  king.  His  reign  began 
with  great  works  of  peace.  He  reorganized  the  sys- 
tem of  satrap  government,  giving  large  autonomy 
but  retaining  effective  control  in  all  matters  of 
moment  to  the  empire.  He  dug  a  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  established  a  system  of 
posting  over  newly  built  roads  covering  large  por- 
tions of  his  empire,  secured  a  new  respect  for  law 
and  governed  by  it  himself,  and  even  by  his  enemies 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  almost  universal  respect. 
In  war  his  success  was  mixed  with  failure,  and 
his  plans  were  far  too  great,  but  the  achievements 
were  nevertheless  memorable.  At  one  blow  he  es- 
tablished his  dominion  over  the  Punjab  in  north- 
western India,  while  in  the  west  he  conducted  a 
great  campaign  against  the  Greeks,  only  to  meet  with 
a  decisive  defeat  at  Marathon  (490  e.g.).     While 
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preparing  for  another  assault  he  died  suddenly,  leav- 
ing to  his  son  Xerxes  a  revolt  in  £!gypt,  and  unfin- 
ished preparations  against  the  Greeks. 

Xerxes  I.  (Khshayarsha),  485-465  B.C.,  was  in 
no  respect  the  equal  of  his  father,  but  something  of 
the  old  military  prowess  was  revealed  in  his  success- 
ful suppression  of  the  revolt  in  EJgypt  and  also  of  a 
rebellion  in  Babylonia.    He  was  then 
zz.  Xerxes,  free  to  attack  the  Greeks,  and  with  a 
Artaxerxes,  large  army  he  passed  over  Asia  Minor, 
and  Sue*    crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  invaded 
cesaon.     Europe.    But  in  the  naval  battle  of 
Salamis  his  fleet  was  overwhelmed  and 
he  was  compelled  to  return  in  defeat  to  his  capital. 
His  empire  was  tottering,  but  endured  with  some 
show  of  strength  a  century  and  a  half  longer,  chiefly 
because  of  the  organization  which  it  had  received  at 
the  clever  hands  of  Darius.     Xerxes  feU  a  victim  at 
last  to  intrigue  and  perished  at  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins.   With  his  end  came  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Persian  power.    The  Greeks  had  cause  to  remem- 
ber him,  while  the  Hebrews  enshrined  a  tradition 
of  his  court  in  the  book  of  Esther  and  called  him 
Ahasuerus. 

The  next  king  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
(Artakshatsu),  465-424  B.C.,  in  whose  reign  Nehe- 
miah,  his  cup-bearer,  and  Ezra  the  scribe  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  Jerusalem  and  there  set  in  order  a  new 
Jewish  conmionwealth  with  the  organization  of  a 
church.  His  successor  Darius  II.,  called  Darius 
Nothus  (424-405),  had  an  inglorious  reign,  suffering 
not  a  little  at  the  hands  of  his  sister  and  Queen  Pary- 
satis,  who  was  ambitious  to  set  her  beloved  son  Cyrus 
on  the  throne  but  failed  in  the  effort.  The  scepter 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  lazy  Artaxerxes  I.  Mnemon 
(405-^58),  under  whom  the  waning  power  of  the 
empire  became  a  byword.  His  successor  Artaxerxes 
III.  Ochus  (358-338)  restored  for  a  time  the  empire, 
reduced  the  Egyptians,  and  put  down  numerous 
revolts  which  had  their  origin  in  the  laxity  of  the 
previous  reign.  He  was  murdered  at  last  by  Bagoas, 
who  tried  to  settle  upon  the  throne  Arses  (338-336), 
but  he  proved  faithless  to  his  patron,  and  Bagoas 
poisoned  him  and  made  Darius  III.  Codomannus 
(336-331  B.C.),  a  great-grandson  of  Darius  II.,  the 
king.  He  was  unequal  to  the  fearful  emergency 
which  came  upon  him.  Alexander  the  Great, 
fresh  from  universal  success,  met  him  in  battle  at 
Arbela  (331)  and  scattered  his  hosts,  destroyed  by 
fire  his  palaces  at  Persepolis,  and  sent  his  dead 
body  to  his  aged  mother.  The  sxm  of  Persian 
hegemony  and  independence  had  set.  The  history 
of  the  Christians  under  the  Sassanidse  is  given 
under  Nestorians  (q.v.),  which  involves  virtually  the 
history  of  that  period.         Robert  W.  Rogers. 
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MEGANDER  (GROSSMANN),  KASPAR:  Swiss 
Reformer;  b.  at  Zurich,  1495;  d.  there  Aug.  18, 1545. 
He  studied  at  Basel,  and  in  1518  became  a  chaplain 
in  his  native  city.  From  the  beginning  he  stood 
imconditionally  on  the  side  of  Zwingli;  after  1525 
he  was  active  at  the  exegetical  school  founded  by 
Zwingli.  In  1528  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
theology  and  preacher  to  Bern  where  the  foimdation 
for  a  theological  institution  was  being  laid,  and 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  fell  into 
his  hands. 

The  importance  of  Megander  for  the  history  of 
the  church  lies  in  his  consistent  attitude  in  the 
negotiations  for  union  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  Reformation.  Bern  formed  the  center  of 
opposition  to  the  efforts  of  Butzer,  and  Megander 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  that  opposition.  At  first 
his  older  colleagues  shared  entirely  his  Zwinglian 
views,  but  Sebastian  Meyer,  the  friend  of  the  Stras- 
buig  theologians,  and  Peter  Kunz,  who  for  a  time 
had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  eneigetically  endeavored 
to  advance  the  union  with  the  Saxons.  Conse- 
quently both  sides  vehemently  attacked  each  other, 
in  colloquies  and  from  the  pulpit.  A  synod  held  on 
May  31,  1537,  censured  the  offensive  quarreling 
of  both  parties  and  requested  silence.  Another 
convention,  held  in  September,  gave  Butzer  an 
opportunity  to  defend  himself,  and  declared  itself 
satisfied  with  his  justification.  Megander,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  asked  to  revise  his  catechism 
because  Butzer  and  Kunz  suspected  it  of  heresies 
in  the  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Megander's 
catechism  had  appeared  in  1536,  and  although  he 
was  not  disinclined  to  make  changes,  he  was  so 
deeply  hurt  by  Butzer's  immediate  and  inconsid- 
erate revision  that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  it. 
Consequently  he  was  dismissed  before  the  end  of 
1537,  and  returned  to  Zilrich  where  he  was  made 
dean  at  the  cathedral.  With  Leo  Jud  Megander 
published  "  Annotations  to  Genesis  and  Exodus  " 
(1527)  after  Zwingli's  oral  lectures,  also  ''  Annota- 
tions to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  I  John  " 
(1539).     He  ftlsQ  wrote  short  Qomm^ntaries  on  G»liv- 
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tians  (1533),  Ephe: 
TitUB(1535).  SeeBi 


(1534),  and  Timothy  and 
.Martin.  (EMiLEaut) 

TbB  worlu  an  (he  life  of  ZninitU  have  »!■□  mora  ur  ]ea 
to  say  of  bim.  Consult;  HuDdmlueeD.  Dit  Konflikle  da 
Zimngtianitmui.  Luihcrlhurm.  Calnnitmui  in  ilrr Ixrnitchm 
LaHdtikirclu  IS3S-£a,  Bero.  I84L'. 

MEGAPOLEKSIS,  JOHAKMES  (Jan  van  Heke- 
lenburg):  Dutcb  mlBaionary  to  the  American  In- 
dians; b.  at  Koedyck,  Holland,  1603;  d.  in  New 
York  City  Jan.  24,  1670.  Hecame  to  America,  1G42, 
OD  the  invitation  of  the  patroon  of  KensBelaerwyck, 
nod  labored  as  a  frontier  missionary.  He  remained 
until  1649  working  among  the  Mohawk  Indians, 
■wboee  language  he  learned,  many  of  whom  joined 
his  church.  He  was  thus  the  first  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  preceding  John  Eliot  by  three  years. 
Prom  164<J  to  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  New  Amaterdam  (New  York).  His  zeal 
led  him  into  intolerance  toward  Lutherans  and 
Independents.  His  valuable  "  Short  Account  of 
the  &Iohawk  Indiana,  their  Country,  Language, 
Figure,  Costume,  Religion,  and  Government," 
irritten  in  Dutch  and  published  without  his  consent 
(Amsterdam,  1651),  is  translated  in  Uutorical 
Collections,  State  ef  New  York,  vol.  iii. 

HEGIBDO:  A  royal  Canaanitic  city  assigned 
Rt  the  conquest  to  Manasseh,  though  situated 
^thin  the  borders  of  Issachar.  Apparently  it  was 
not  occupietl  at  the  conquest,  though  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  inhabitants  were  subjected  to 
tribute  (Josh.  xvii.  11-13;  Judges  i.  27-28).  It 
was  fortihcd  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  ix.  15),  and  Aha- 
■iab  died  there  (II  Kings  ix.  27).  It  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Toanach,  the  modern  Tell 
T»'anuk  (Josh.  lii.  21,  ivii.  1];  Judges  v.  19;  I 
Kings  iv.  12),  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
about  balf'Way  down  its  southern  side.  The  site 
ia  therefore  by  some  recognixed  in  Tell  el-Mutaselhm, 
on  a  spur  jutting  out  from  Carmel,  not  far  from 
Lejjun,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Roman  town 
Legio;  others  prefer  Lejjun  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
lie  on  both  sides  of  a  perennial  stream  which  may 
■well  be  the  "  waters  of  Megiddo  "  (Judges  v.  10). 
Its  situation  on  the  edjre  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
a  battle-ground  of  the  nations  for  millenniums 
{cf.  Judges  V.  19-21;  11  Kings  ixiii.  29-30;  Zech. 
zii.  11;  and  the  H^yptiau  inscriptions,  e.g.,  of 
Thothmea  III.),  gave  it  a  strategic  importance. 
Accordingly  it  appears  in  history  as  a  fortified  city 
(Josh.  xii.  21;  I  Kings  ix.  15),  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  16 
(Har  Magedon,  i.e.,  "  the  mountain  [fortress]  of 
Uagedon " )  it  figures  as  the  typical  fortress 
about  which  the  final  world  conflict  is  to  take 
place.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuookapbt:  Dillmann'*  commenUry  on  JoahuB  Bt  xiL 
21;  G.  F.  Moon's  conimcnUry  on  Judges,  pp.  47,  168; 
Conder.  in  the  FEP.  Memnn.  ii.  00-99  (identifin  it  witb 
UujeddB  Dew  Dettu'Wan,  unquealionably  wroDg):  O.  A. 
Smith,  Hialarieal  GfODraphu  of  Iht  Holy  Land,  pp.  53, 
386-387,  408,  Loodon.  1896. 

HEGILLOTH.    See  Canon  of  Scrhtitre,  I.,  6. 

HEHLHORH,  raPI'hi5m,  PAUL:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Gauern  (a  village  of  Saxon  Altenburg) 
Jan.  3,  1851.    He  was  educat«d  at  the  universities 


of  Jena  (1S69-72;  Ph.D.,  1873),  Zurich  (1872), 
and  Leipsic  (1872-73),  after  which  he  was  Bucce«- 
sively  teacher  in  a  private  school  for  girls  in  Dresden 
(IS73~74),  and  at  the  Nicoloi  Gymnaaium  in 
Leipsic  (1875-81),  and  professor  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Heidelberg  (1881-83).  He  was  also  a  teacher  in 
the  theological  seminary  of  Heidelberg  from  1383 
to  1893  and  associate  professor  of  theology  at  the 
university  of  the  same  city  from  1891  to  1893. 
Since  1893  he  haa  been  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church  in  Leipsic.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Deiitscher  Protestantenvercin,  belongs  to  the  liberal 
school  in  theology,  and  haa  written,  among  other 
works:  Die  Bibel,  ihr  J-nh(dt  und  geichickllicher 
Boden  (Leipsic,  1877);  Kirchengeschichte  far  koh- 
ere  Schvlen  (1880);  GrundrtBi  der  proteslanliaehen 
Reli^oTiaUhre  (1883);  Heidelberger  Univerxiidta- 
predigUn  (1891);  KrUiachct  und  Erbaalichea 
(Berlin,  1891);  Wie  u(  in  iinterer  Zeit  dot  Chntt- 
enlum  m  verteidigenT  (1894);  Am  den  Qudlen  der 
KirchengeschichU  (2  parts,  1894-99);  Rtehentchaft 
von  umerrn  ChrislerUtim  (Leipsic,  1896);  Aua 
Hoken  und  Tie/en  (semioiis,  1902);  Der  Religion»- 
unUrrichlindmhaheren  iScAuZen  (Heidelberg,  1902); 
Die  beiden  Hauptriditungen  des  kirchlichen  Protea~ 
taiUiamua  (1903);  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  im  Ltben 
Jetu  (Leipsic,  I90G) ;  and  Die  Blutezeil  der  deuttrken 
Myetik  (Tubingen,  1907).  He  haa  also  edited  the 
second  part  of  K.  J.  Holsten's  Das  Evangelium  des 
Paulu*  (Berlin,  1898)  and  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  editions  of  J.  Hammer's  Leben  und  Heimat 
in  GoU,  eine  Samndung  Lieder  «ur  Erbauung  und 
Veredlung  {Leipsic,  1901-05), 

HEIDERLin,    PETER.     See    Mgldbnids,    Ro- 


i'or,  ERHST  JULIDS:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Zwickau  Sept.  7,  1828;  d.  at  Dresden 
Oct.  6,  1897.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic and  filled  the  successive  positions  of  pastor  at 
Fleromingen  (1854-64),  superintendent  at  L6ssniti 
(1864-67),  superintendent  of  the  diocese  of  Dresden 
(1867-90),  and  court  preacher  and  vice-president 
of  the  national  consistory  at  Dresden  (1890-97). 
By  his  vigorous  personality  he  exercised  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  national  church  of  Saxony  and 
its  clergy.  His  especial  gift  was  preaching.  His 
versatile  spiritual  interest  was  coupled  with  ready 
command  of  expression,  together  with  much  skill 
in  the  way  of  ingenious  coordination  of  ideas.  His 
sermons  stick  closely  to  their  text,  and  his  ideas 
are  clearly  preaentcd,  though  their  style  pre- 
supposes a  rather  high  degree  of  culture  in  the 
audience.  He  published  three  volumes  of  sei^ 
mons  (Leipsic,  1871,  1877,  1886),  two  collections 
of  addresses  as  superintendent  (1871,  1381),  and 
sundry  lectures.  Gboro  Rietschbu 

fiifitiDOBjiitnr:  B.  Kahn.  ta  BtitrHat  nr  tOchaiachen  Kir^ 
cAeniM»AicAfE.  xii.  1  pqq..  Leipaic  1SS7;  C.  Mensel,  Kirek- 
JiiAu  Handltiikon.  iv.  524-535,  Ldpus.  ISM. 

UEmHOLD,  main'hSit,  JOHANH  FRIEDRICH 
HELLMDT;  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Kammio 
(40  m.  n,n,e.  of  Stettin),  Aug.  12,  1861.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Berlin, 
Greifswald,  and  Tabingen  from  1879  to  1884,  and 
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in  the  latter  year  became  privat-docent  for  theology 
at  Greifswald,  where  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  four  years  later.  In  1889  he  went  in  a 
similar  capacity  to  Bonn,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  his  present  position  of  full  professor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  Hebrew  in  1903.  In  addition  to 
briefer  contributions,  he  has  written:  Die  Composi- 
tion dea  Buches  Daniel  (Greifswald,  1884) ;  BeUrdge 
zwr  Erkldrungdea  Buches  Daniel,  i.  (Leipsic,  1888); 
Die  geschichilichen  Hagiographen  {Chronika,  Esra, 
Nehemia,  Ruth,  Esther)  und  das  Buch  Daniel  ausge- 
legt  (in  collaboration  with  S.  Oettli;  Nordlingen, 
1889);  Wider  den  Kleinglavben,  ein  emstes  Wort  an 
die  evangelischen  Christen  aUer  Parteien  (Freiburg, 
1895);  Jesus  und  das  Alte  Testament,  ein  zweites 
emstes  Wort  an  die  evangelischen  Christen  (1896); 
Jesaja  und  seine  Zeit  (1898);  Die  Jesajaerzdfd- 
ungen,  Jesaja  36S9  (Gdttingen,  1898);  Die  Lade 
Jahves  (Tubingen,  1900);  Studien  zur  israelUischen 
Religionsgeschichte,  i.  (Bonn,  1903);  Die  biblische 
Urgeschichte  in  gemeinverstdndlicher  DarsteUung 
(1904);  and  Sabbat  und  Woche  im  Alien  Testament 
(GOttingen,  1905). 

MEINHOLD,  KARL  HEINRICH  JOACHIM:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Liepe  (on  the  Island  of 
Usedom  in  the  Baltic)  Aug.  21, 1813;  d.  in  Kammin 
(120  m.  n.n.e.  of  Berlin)  July  20,  1888.  His  father 
was  a  pastor  and  a  rationalist,  like  the  clergy  of 
his  synod  of  that  time,  though  his  rationalism  was 
not  consistent.  In  1827  he  entered  Mary's  College 
at  Stettin  and  in  1831  the  University  of  Greifswald 
and  later  that  of  Halle.  Under  the  influence  of 
Tholuck  and  of  Ullmann,  and  later  of  Schleiermacher 
in  Berlin,  he  severed  all  relations  with  rationalism, 
drawing  closer  to  the  Bible.  In  1838,  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Kolzow,  in  the  Island  of 
Wollin,  Pomerania,  where  he  succeeded  in  main- 
taining Lutheran  interests  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  acknowledged  champions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  In  the  later  part  of  the  period  of  organi- 
zation of  Lutheranism  within  the  Prussian  state 
church  Meinhold  was  a  prominent  worker  and 
influenced  the  flnal  settlement.  The  synod  of 
Wollin,  to  which  Kolzow  belonged,  resolved  that 
their  parishioners  should  take  the  name  of  Lutherans 
officially  and  that  the  sacraments  should  be  admin- 
istered according  to  the  Lutheran  rite.  In  1846, 
a  general  synod  petitioned  the  authorities  to  guar- 
antee the  Lutheran  rights,  but  without  success. 
After  1848,  the  authorities  decided  that  the  Union 
should  become  absolute.  During  the  political 
struggles  the  Lutheran  associations,  with  head- 
quarters at  Naugard,  planned  for  selif-defense.  In 
1851,  Meinhold  was  appointed  superintendent  at 
Kammin,  where  he  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
associations  in  their  contest  with  the  authorities. 
These  associations  had  to  contend  with  two  tenden- 
cies, first  that  toward  separation,  secondly  that 
toward  absorption,  with  the  latter  of  which  the 
authorities  sided,  and  in  the  contest  Meinhold 
received  blame  from  both  parties.  In  1869,  Super- 
intendent Meinhold  was  suspended,  but  he  was 
reinstated  in  1874  by  order  of  the  ministry.  Then 
supervened  the  Falk  era:  the  clergy,  expecting 
greater  freedom  and  led  by  Meinhold,  outlined 


their  position  at  a  conference  at  Gnadau  in  1874. 

However,  disciplinary  measures  were  taken  against 

Meinhold.    A  synodal  order  was  issued,  looking  to 

a  union  between  the  confessional  group  and  the 

authorities.     In  1875,  a  general  synod  assembled 

and  determined  upon  harmony;  the  result  was  that 

the  Lutheran  Church  gained  a  right  of  existence 

within  the  Prussian  state  church.    In  1880,  Meinhold 

was  reappointed  superintendent,  then  district  school 

inspector,  and  in  1888  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  for 

his  fifty  years  of  active  service.      (T.  Meinhold.) 

Bibuoorapht:  AUoemeine  evanoeliadhrliUherUche  Kirehei^ 
xeUuno,  1888,  pp.  1107  sqq. 

MEIN  RAD  (MEGINHARD),  ST.    See  Einsiedeln. 

MEINWERK,  moin'v^rk:   Bishop  of   Paderbom, 

1009-1036.    He  was  related  to  the  royal  family  and 

received  his  education  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools 

of  Halberstadt  and  Hildesheim.     He  was  made  a 

canon  of  Halberstadt;  later,  in  the  time  of  Otto  III., 

court  chaplain,  and  in  1009  Heinrich  II.  made  him 

bishop  of  Paderbom.  He  served  faithfully  in  internal 

and  external  affairs  the  emperor  and  his  country, 

and  was  able  with  great  cleverness  to  assert  his 

influence  among  kings  and  nobles,  among  wealthy 

clergjrmen  and  laymen,  obtaining  endowments  for 

his  diocese  or  for  the  monastery  of  Abdinghofen, 

built  between  1015  and  1031  in  the  western  suburb 

of  Paderborn.  (Franz  GOrres.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  basal  source  is  an  anonymous  life 
written  about  1150,  ed.  G.  H.  Perts  in  MOH,  Script,  xi 
(1854).  104-161,  and  in  ASB,  June.  i.  511-553.  A  very 
useful  bibliography  is  given  in  Potthast,  WeQweiter,  pp. 
1478-70.  C!onsult:  F.  X.  Schrader,  Leben  und  Wirken 
dea  .  .  .  Meinwerks,  .  .  .  ,  1009-36,  Paderbom,  1805; 
H.  Bresslau,  JahrbUcher  dea  deutachen  Reicha  unler  Kon- 
rod  II.,  ii.  460  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1884. 

MEISNER,  mois'ner,  BALTHAZAR:  German  the- 
ologian; b.  at  Dresden  Feb.  3,  1587;  d.  at  Witten- 
berg Dec.  29, 1626;  belonged  to  that  circle  of  theolo- 
gians in  the  first  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century 
who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  the  church. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  Giessen,  Strasburg,  and 
Tubingen;  was  appointed  professor  in  Wittenberg, 
1613.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  B.  Mentzer 
in  Giessen  and  J.  Gerhard  in  Jena,  but  among  them 
it  was  he  who  had  the  sharpest  eye  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  church  and  niade  effectual  efforts  to 
remedy  them.  These  attempts  are  evidenced  in 
his  pubhcation,  B.  Meisneri  Pia  Desideria,  dictated 
shortly  before  his  death  and  published  anony- 
mously (Frankfort,  1679).  His  Philosophia  Sobria 
(3  vols.,  Wittenberg,  1614-23)  opposed  the  prevail- 
ing tendencies  of  logical  studies  and  established  his 
literary  fame.  (A.  Hauck.) 

MEISSEN,  mois'sen,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  an- 
cient episcopal  see  in  Germany,  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  I.  in  the  sense  that  it  grew  out  of 
the  fortress  which  he  built  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Triebisch.  The  erection  of  the  bishop- 
ric was  decided  at  a  synod  held  at  St.  Severus  in 
Classe  near  Ravenna  in  972.  The  first  bishop, 
Burchard,  was  consecrated  at  Christmas,  968,  and  re- 
ceived the  largest  territory  of  any  of  the  sees  subject 
to  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.       (A.  Hauck.) 

The  bishope  reoeived  the  dignity  of  princes  of 
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the  empire,  with  the  right  of  coinage  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Hussites  were  very  strong  here,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony  established 
Protestantism,  the  last  bishop,  John  IX.  von 
Haugwitz,  resigning  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
into  the  hands  of  the  chapter;  his  predecessor 
John  VII.  von  Schleinitz  (d.  1537)  had  already 
abandoned  to  the  duke  all  claim  to  secular  juris- 
diction. The  town  of  Meissen  is  fifteen  miles 
northwest  of  Dresden. 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  Codex  diplomaticu9  Seixonia,  ed.  E.  G. 
Qervdorf,  II.,  i.-iii.,  Leipsic,  1863  sqq.;  E.  Machatschek, 
OuchichU  der  BUchdfe  de$  Hochttifta  Meiaaen,  Dresden, 
1884;  E.  O.  Schultze,  Die  Kolonisieruno  .  .  .  der  Oebiete 
noUchen  Saale  und  Elbe,  Leipsic,  1886;  Der  Papat,  die 
Regierung  und  die  VertDoitung  der  ?ieilioen  Kirche  in  Rom, 
p.  199.  Munich,  1904;  J.  P.  Kirsch,  lUuatrierU  Oeachiehte 
der  katholiachen  Kirche,  p.  262.  ib.  1905;  KL,  viii.  119&- 
1198;  Hsuck,  KD,  iu.  625-627  et  passim. 

MEJER,  md'yer,  OTTO  KARL  ALEXANDER: 
German  canonist;  b.  at  Zellerfeld  (28  m.  s.e.  of 
Hildesheim)  May  27,  1818;  d.  at  Hanover  Dec.  25, 
1893;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Berlin,  Jena,  and 
GOttingen  (LL.D.,  1841).  In  1845  he  published  his 
InstUvJtUmen  dea  gemeinen  deutschen  Kirchenrechts, 
containing  the  elements  of  canon  law.  Through  this 
work  the  Hanoverian  government  was  led  to  grant 
him  a  stipend  by  means  of  which  he  visited  Rome, 
studying  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church,  its  power, 
and  its  attitude  toward  Protestants.  He  officiated 
as  professor  at  Kdnigsberg  and  in  Greifswald, 
1847-50,  and  was  in  1851  appointed  consistorial 
councilor  at  Rostock,  and  later  librarian  of  the 
university  there.  In  Rostock  he  edited  (1854-60), 
together  with  Kliefoth,  the  Kirchliche  Zeitschriftf 
and  he  took  a  part  in  the  ecclesiastical-political 
struggles  of  the  time.  In  1874  he  became  professor 
at  Gottingen,  and  in  1885  president  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  at  Hanover.  Of  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned:  Die  Propaganda,  ihre  Provinz- 
en,  ihr  Recht  (2  vols.,  GOttingen,  1852-53) ;  Zur 
Oeschichteder  rdmiach-deutschen  Frage  (3  vols.,  Roeh 
tock,  1871-85);  and  Das  Rechtsleben  der  deutschen 
evangelischen  iMndeskirchen,  Umrisse  zur  Orieniie- 
rung  fiir  GeisUiche  und  Gemeindeglieder  (Hanover, 

1889).  (G.   UHLHORNf.) 

MEKHTTARISTS:  One  of  the  noblest  congre- 
gations in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
developed  a  literary  activity  comparable  to  that 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  Mekhitar,  the 
founder  of  the  order,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage 
at  Sebaste,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  Feb.  7,  1676,  and 
died  at  Venice  Apr.  27, 1749.  When  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross 
near  his  native  place,  where  in  1691  he  was  made 
deacon.  He  busied  himself  in  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  patristic  writings  and  developed  a  talent  for 
hymn-writing.  In  search  of  learning  he  removed 
to  Tokat,  and  thence  to  Echmiadzin,  the  seat  of 
Armenian  scholarship.  Finding  his  desires  unsat- 
isfied he  returned  to  Sebaste,  and  in  1693  renewed 
his  study  of  patristics.  In  1695  he  set  out  for  Rome, 
and  on  the  way  fell  in  with  the  Jesuit  missionary 
Antoine  Beauvilliers,  who  advised  him  to  study  in 
Borne  and  then  diffuse  western  learning  through- 


out Armemia.  His  journey  was  broken,  however, 
by  a  violent  fever  which  attacked  him  in  Cyprus; 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  monastery  near 
Sebaste,  and  there  was  made  priest,  1696.  His 
ambition  had  been  aroused  to  accomplish  two 
purposes,  the  moral  and  religious  uplift  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Armenian  Churches.  In  1699  he  was 
made  doctor  of  theology  at  Erzerum,  became 
noted  as  a  teacher,  and  interested  many  of  his 
pupils  in  the  missionary  work  which  he  had  at  heart. 
When  his  purposes  respecting  church  union  became 
known,  he  was  compelled  to  move  with  great 
circumspection,  and  engaged  a  house  at  Pera,  a 
suburb  of  Constantinople,  where  a  printing-press 
was  set  up  in  the  interest  of  his  propaganda.  Then 
began  a  persecution  that  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  with  the  French  ambassador  and  in  the 
Capuchin  monastery.  He  was  advised  to  select  a 
site  in  the  peninsula  of  Morea,  now  a  part  of 
Greece,  then  a  possession  of  Venice,  as  the 
seat  of  the  missionary  establishment  which  he 
contemplated;  in  1703  he  settled  at  Modon,  in 
Morea,  and  by  1708  a  monastery,  church,  and 
school  had  been  built  and  occupied.  In  1712  his 
order  was  constituted  under  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Benedict.  In  consequence  of  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Venice,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  Modon;  he  obtained  from  Venice  the  island 
of  San  Lazarro,  where  he  settled  Sept.  8,  1717. 
The  result  of  a  journey  to  Rome  was  the  gaining  of 
so  complete  confidence  in  him  on  the  part  of  pope 
and  cardinals  that  all  difficulties  were  removed, 
and,  aided  by  rich  countrymen,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  completion  of  his  projected 
buildings. 

Mekhitar  sought  to  improve  education  among  the 
Armenians  not  only  in  secular  but  in  religious 
instruction.  He  also  attempted  to  carry  further 
the  earlier  efforts  of  Popes  Urban  VIII.,  Alexander 
VII.,  and  Innocent  XI.  for  a  union  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Armenian  Churches.  He  fostered  the 
study  of  the  old  Armenian  language,  writing 
Grammattca  Armena  (ed.  A.  Mekhitar,  Venice,  1770) 
and  a  lexicon  of  Armenian  (1744).  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Bible,  e.g., 
on  Matthew  (1737) ;  after  the  translation  of  individ- 
ual books,  he  published  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  1734;  he  also  issued  many  other  works 
rendered  from  Latin  or  Italian,  selecting  those 
which  he  thought  would  serve  the  purposes  toward 
which  he  had  worked.  After  his  death  the  students 
who  had  gathered  about  him,  who  now  called 
themselves  Mekhitarists,  took  up  his  work.  They 
and  their  successors  stocked  their  library  with  the 
best  treatises  and  rendered  into  Armenian  the 
works  of  the  ancient  masters  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  Besides  this,  they  were  themselves 
producers,  and  such  works  appeared  as  M.  Cham- 
chian's  "  History  of  Armenia "  (3  vols.,  Venice, 
1784-86,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1827), 
L.  Indshidshian's  "  Archeology  and  Geography  " 
(11  vols.,  Venice,  1802-16),  and  the  great  Armenian 
lexicon  compiled  by  a  number  of  collaborators 
(Venice,  1836-37).  Contributions  to  patristics 
and  other  branches  of  learning  have  resulted,  as 
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in  the  discovery  of  the  thirteen  letters  of  Ignatius 
in  Armenian  translation  and  of  the  commentary 
of  Ephraem  Synis  on  the  Gospel  Harmony  (of 
Tatian?).  The  institution  in  Venice  has  great 
influence  even  with  Armenians  not  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  branches  in  other  lands — 
Turkey,  Russia,  France,  Austria,  and  Hungary — 
have  added  to  its  wealth  and  prestige.  Especially 
notable  among  these  is  the  branch  in  Vienna, 
planted  there  in  1810,  the  printing-department  of 
which  has  contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge  in  the  home  country.  The  mother 
house  is  now  the  goal  of  all  modem  scholars  who 
desire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Armenian  language 
and  literature.  (K.  KsssLERf.) 


Bibuoorapht:  E.  Bore,  Saint  Latare,  ou  hut.  de  la  aoeiM 
religieuae  arminienne  de  Michitar^  Venioe,  1835;  idem,  Le 
Convent  de  S.  Lazare  b  Veniee^  Parifl.  1837;  S.  SomaUan, 
Qitadro  delta  etoria  letteraria  di  Armenia^  Venice.  1820; 
C.  F.  Neumann,  Verauch  einer  Geechickte  der  anneniachen 
Litteratur,  Leipsic,  1836;  Windischmann,  in  TQ,  1835, 
part  1,  cf.  1846,  pp.  527  sqq.;  Le  Vaillant  de  Florival, 
Lee  MikhUarietea  de  S.  Lazare,  Venice,  1856;  V.  Langlois, 
The  Armenian  Monaatery  of  St.  Lazarua — Venice,  Venice, 
1874;  P.  A.  Hennemann,  Daa  Kloater  der  anneniachen 
Mdnche  auf  der  Inael  St.  Lazzaro,  ib.  1881;  A.  Mayer,  Die 
MechUariatenbuchdruckerei,  Vienna,  1888;  F.  Scherer, 
Die  Mechitariaten  in  Wien,  ib.  1802;  K.  Kalemkiarian, 
Skizze  der  literariach-typographiachen  Thdtigkeit  der  Mechi- 
tariaten Congregation  in  Wien,  ib.  1808;  S.  Weber,  Die 
kcUholiacfie  Kirche  in  Armenien,  Freiburg,  1003;  XL, 
viii.  1122-37.  Some  of  the  literature  given  under  Ar- 
menia will  be  foimd  pertinent.  Consult  alao  Heimbueher, 
Orden  und  KongregoHonen,  i.  313-310. 


I.  Life. 

Education  ((  1). 
Profeesor  at  Wittenberg  ((  2). 
Theological  Disputes  ((  3). 
Augsburg  Confession  (|  4). 
Discussions  on  Lord's  Supper  and 

Justification  (|  5). 
Relations  with  Luther  (|  6). 
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Controversies  with  Fladus  ((7). 
Disputes  with  Osiander  and  Flacius 

(5  8). 
Death  (|  0). 
n.  Estimate  of  His  Works  and  Character. 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  (S  1). 
His  Work  as  Reformer  (|  2). 
As  Scholar  (|  3). 


As  Theologian  ((  4). 

As  Moralist  ((  5). 

As  Exegete  ((  6). 

As  Hbtorian  and  Preacher  (|  7). 

As  Professor  and  Philosopher  ({  8). 

Personal  Appearance  and  Character 

(§  0). 
Hb  Fame  (S  10). 


L  Life:  Philipp  Melanchthon,  the  German  hu- 
manist and  Reformer,  was  bom  at  Bretten  (13  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Carlsruhe)  Feb.  16,  1497,  and  died  at 
Wittenberg  Apr.  19,  1560.  His  father,  Georg 
Schwarzerd,  was  armorer  to  Count  Palatine  Philip. 
Melanchthon  received  his  first  instruction  in  the 
school  of  his  native  city;  he  then  had  a  private 
tutor,  Johann  Unger,  in  the  house  of  his  grand- 
father. In  1507  he  was  sent  to  the 
I.  Educa-  Latin  school  at  Pforzheim,  the  rector 
tion.  of  which,  Georg  Simler  of  Wimpfen, 
introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets  and  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  But  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  his 
great-uncle,  Johann  Reuchlin,  the  great  representa- 
tive of  humanism,  who  advised  him  to  change  his 
family  name,  Schwarzerd,  into  the  Greek  equivalent 
Melanchthon.  Not  yet  thirteen  years  old,  he  en- 
tered in  1509  the  University  of  Heidelberg  where 
he  studied  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy, 
and  was  known  as  a  good  Greek  scholar.  As  the 
lectures  of  the  university  did  not  satisfy  him,  he 
diligently  read  in  private  grammar,  rhetoric, 
dialectics,  and  the  ancient  poets  and  historians. 
Being  refused  the  degree  of  master  in  1512  on 
account  of  his  youth,  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where 
he  pursued  himianistic  and  philosophical  studies, 
but  devoted  himself  also  to  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, mathematics,  astronomy,  and  even  of 
medicine.  When,  having  completed  his  philosoph- 
ical course,  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  master  in 
1516,  he  began  to  study  theology.  Under  the 
influence  of  men  like  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  he 
became  convinced  that  true  Christianity  was 
something  quite  different  from  scholastic  theology 
as  it  was  taught  at  the  university.  But  at  that 
time  he  had  not  yet  formed  fixed  opinions  on  the- 
ology, since  later  he  often  called  Luther  his  spiritual 
father.  He  became  conventor  (repeterU)  in  the 
coniubemium  and  had  to  instruct  younger  scholars. 
He  also  lectured  on  oratory,  on  Vergil  and  Livy. 


His  first  publications  were  an  edition  of 'Terence 
(1516)  and  his  Greek  grammar  (1518),  bt^  he  had 
written  previously  the  preface  to  the  Ejnstola. 
clarorum  virorum  of  Reuchlin  (1514). 

The  more  strongly  he  felt  the  opposition  of  the 
scholastic  party  to  the  reforms  instituted  by  him 
at  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  the  more  willingly 
he  followed  a  call  to  Wittenberg  as  pro- 
2.  Professor  fessor  of  Greek,  where  he  aroused  great 
at  Witten-  admiration  by  his  inaugural  De  carri- 
berg.  gendis  adolescerUicB  studiia.  He  lectured 
before  five  to  six  hundred  students, 
afterward  to  fifteen  hundred.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  Luther,  whose  influence  brought  him  to  the 
study  of  Scripture,  especially  of  Paul,  and  so  to  a 
more  living  knowledge  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine 
of  salvation.  He  was  present  at  the  disputation 
of  Leipsic  (1519)  as  a  spectator,  but  influenced  the 
discussion  by  his  comments  and  suggestions,  so 
that  he  gave  Eck  an  excuse  for  an  attack.  In  his 
Defensio  contra  Johannem  Eckium  ([Wittenberg,] 
1519)  he  had  already  clearly  developed  the  principles 
of  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  its  interpretation. 
On  accoimt  of  the  interest  in  theology  shown  in 
his  lectures  on  Matthew  and  Romans,  together 
with  his  investigations  into  the  doctrines  of  Paul, 
he  was  granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  theological  faculty.  Soon 
he  was  bound  closer  than  ever  to  Wittenberg  by 
his  marriage  to  Katharina  Krapp,  the  mayor's 
daughter,  a  marriage  contracted  at  his  friends' 
urgent  request,  and  especially  Luther's  (Nov.  25, 
1520). 

In  the  beginning  of  1521  in  his  Didymi  Faventini 
adveraua  Thomam  Placentinum  pro  M.  Luthero 
craiio  (Wittenberg,  n.d.),  he  defended  Luther 
by  proving  that  Luther  rejected  only  papal  and 
ecclesiastical  practises  which  were  at  variance  with 
Scripture,  but  not  true  philosophy  and  true  Chris- 
tianity. But  while  Luther  was  absent  at  the  Wart- 
bui^  during  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  Zwickau 
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Prophets  (q.v.),  there  appeared  for  the  first  time  the 
limitations   of  Melanchthon's   nature,  his  lack  of 

firmness  and  his  diffidence,  and  had  it 

3.  Theo-    not  been  for  the  energetic  interference 

logical      of  Luther,  the  prophets  would  not  have 

Disputes,    been    silenced.       The  appearance   of 

Melanchthon's  Loci  communes  rerum 
theologicarum  aeu  hypoiyposea  theologicce  (Wittenberg 
and  Basel,  1521)  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
confirmation  and  expansion  of  the  reformatory  ideas. 
In  close  adherence  to  Luther  Melanchthon  presented 
the  new  doctrine  of  Christianity  under  the  form  of  a 
discussion  of  the  "  leading  thoughts''  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  His  purpose  was  not  to  give  a  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  Christian  faith,  but  a  key  to 
the  right  understanding  of  Scripture.  Nevertheless, 
he  continued  to  lecture  on  the  classics,  and,  after 
Luther's  return,  would  have  given  up  his  theological 
work  altogether,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Luther's  urg- 
ing. On  a  journey  in  1524  to  his  native  town,  he 
was  led  to  treat  with  the  papal  legate  Campegi  who 
tried  to  draw  him  from  Luther's  cause,  but  without 
success  both  at  that  time  and  afterward.  In  his  Uiv- 
terricht  der  ViaikUom  an  die  P/arherm  im  Kurfur- 
stenthumb  zu  Sachsaen  (1528)  Melanchthon  by  estab- 
lishing a  basis  for  the  reform  of  doctrines  as  well  as 
regulations  for  churches  and  schools,  without  any 
direct  attack  upon  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church, 
presented  clearly  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of 
salvation.  In  1529  he  accompanied  the  elector  to 
the  Diet  of  Speyer  (see  Speyer,  Diet  of)  to  repre- 
sent the  Evangelical  cause.  His  hopes  of  inducing 
the  imperial  party  to  a  peaceable  recognition  of  the 
Reformation  were  not  fulfilled.  He  later  repented 
of  the  friendly  attitude  shown  by  him  toward  the 
Swiss  at  the  diet,  calling  Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  "  an  impious  dogma  "  and  confirming 
Luther  in  his  attitude  of  non-acceptance. 

Although  based  on  the  Marburg  and  Schwabach 
articles  of  Luther,  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.v.), 
which  was  laid  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530, 
was  mainly  the  work  of  Melanchthon.    It  is  true, 

Luther  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 

4.  Augsburg  the  irenical  attitude  of  the  confession 

Confession,  was   not   what  he   had   wished,   but 

neither  he  nor  Melanchthon  were 
conscious  of  any  difference  in  doctrine,  and  so  the 
most  important  Protestant  symbol  is  a  moniunent 
of  the  harmony  of  the  two  Reformers  on  Gospel 
teachings.  But  at  the  diet  Melanchthon  did  not 
show  that  dignified  and  firm  attitude  which  faith 
in  the  truth  and  the  justice  of  his  cause  should  have 
inspired  in  him,  although  it  is  true  that  he  had  not 
sought  the  part  of  a  political  leader,  since  he  lacked 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well 
as  eneigy  and  decision.  The  Apology  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  likewise  the  work  of  Melanchthon, 
was  also  a  clear  exposition  of  the  disputed  doctrines, 
drawn  immediately  from  experience  and  Scripture. 
Now  in  comparative  quiet  Melanchthon  could  devote 
himself  to  his  academical  and  literary  labors.  The 
most  important  theological  work  of  this  period  was 
the  Commeniarii  in  Epiatolam  Pauli  ad  Romanoa 
(Wittenberg,  1532),  a  noteworthy  book,  as  it  for 
the  first  time  established  the  doctrine  that  ^'  to  be 
justified  "  means  *'  to  be  accounted  just,"  while 


the  Apology  still  placed  side  by  side  the  two  mean- 
ings of  "  to  be  made  just  "  and  "  to  be  accounted 
just."  Melanchthon's  increasing  fame  gave  occa- 
sion for  several  honorable  calls  to  Tubingen  (Sept., 
1534),  to  France,  and  to  England,  but  consideration 
of  the  elector  induced  him  to  refuse  them. 

He  took  an  important  part  in  the  discussions 

concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  which  began  in  1531. 

He  approved  fully  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  sent 

by  Butzer  to  Wittenberg,  and  at  the  instigation  of 

the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  discussed  the 

5.  Discus-  question  with  Butzer  in  Cassel,  at  the 

sions  on  end  of  1534.  He  eagerly  labored  for 
Lord's      an  agreement,  for  his  patristic  studies 

Supper  and  the  Dialogue  (1530)  of  CEcolam- 
and  Justi-   padius  had  made  him  doubt  the  cor- 

fication.  rectness  of  Luther's  doctrine.  More- 
over, after  the  death  of  Zwingli  and  the 
change  of  the  political  situation  his  earlier  scruples 
in  regard  to  a  union  lost  their  weight.  Butzer 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  believe  with  Luther  that  the 
true  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  bitten 
by  the  teeth,  but  admitted  the  offering  of  the  body 
and  blood  in  the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  (see 
Wittenberg,  CJoncord  op).  Melanchthon  dis- 
cussed Butzer's  views  with  the  most  prominent 
adherents  of  Luther;  but  Luther  himself  would 
not  agree  to  a  mere  veiling  of  the  dispute.  Melanch- 
thon's relation  to  Luther  was  not  disturbed  by 
his  work  as  a  mediator,  although  Luther  for  a  time 
suspected  that  Melanchthon  was  "  almost  of  the 
opinion  of  Zwingli  ";  nevertheless  he  desired  to 
"  share  his  heart  with  him."  During  his  sojourn 
in  Tubingen  in  1536  Melanchthon  was  severely 
attacked  by  Cordatus,  preacher  in  Niemeck,  be- 
cause he  had  taught  that  works  are  necessary  for 
salvation.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Loci  (1535) 
he  abandoned  his  earlier  strict  doctrine  of  deter- 
minism which  went  even  beyond  that  of  Augustine, 
and  in  its  place  taught  more  clearly  his  so-called 
Synergism  (q.v.).  He  repulsed  the  attack  of  Cor- 
datus in  a  letter  to  Luther  and  his  other  colleagues 
by  stating  that  he  had  never  departed  from  their 
common  teachings  on  this  subject,  and  in  the 
antinomian  controversy  of  1537  Melanchthon 
was  in  harmony  with  Luther. 

It  is  true,  the  personal  relation  of  the  two  great 
Reformers  had  to  stand  many  a  test  in  those  years, 
for  Amsdorf  and  others  tried  to  stir  up  Luther 
against  Melanchthon  so  that  his  stay  at  Wittenberg 
seemed  to  Melanchthon  at  times  almost  unbearable, 
and  he  compared  himself  to  **  Prome- 
6.  Relations  theus  chained  to  the  Caucasus." 
with        About   this   time  occurred   the  noto- 

Luther.  rious  case  of  the  second  marriage  of 
Philip  of  Hesse  (See  Luther,  Martin, 
§  21).  Melanchthon,  who,  as  well  as  Luther,  re- 
garded this  as  an  exceptional  case,  was  present  at 
the  marriage,  but  urged  Philip  to  keep  the  matter 
a  secret.  The  publication  of  the  fact  so  affected 
Melanchthon,  then  at  Weimar,  that  he  became 
exceedingly  ill.  In  Oct.,  1540,  Melanchthon  took 
an  important  part  in  the  reUgious  colloquy  of 
Worms,  where  he  defended  clearly  and  firmly  the 
doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Melanchthon  used  as  a  basis  of  the 
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discussion  an  edition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
which  had  been  revised  by  him  (1540),  and  later 
was  called  Variata.  Although  Eck  pointed  out  the 
not  unessential  change  of  Article  X.  regarding  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  Protestants  did  not  then  take 
any  offense.  The  colloquy  failed,  not  because  of 
the  obstinacy  and  irritability  of  Melanchthon,  as 
has  been  asserted,  but  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  CathoUcs. 
The  conference  at  Regensburg  in  May,  1541,  was 
also  fruitless,  owing  to  Melanchthon's  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  articles  on  the  Church,  the  sacraments, 
and  auricular  confession.  His  views  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper,  developed  in  union  with  Butzer  on 
the  occasion  of  drawing  a  draft  of  reformation  for 
the  electorate  of  Cologne  (1543),  aroused  severe 
criticism  on  the  part  of  Luther  who  wished  a  clear 
statement  as  to  '*  whether  the  true  body  and  blood 
were  received  physically."  Luther  gave  free  vent 
to  his  displeasure  from  the  pulpit,  and  Melanchthon 
expected  to  be  banished  from  Wittenberg.  Fiu-ther 
outbreaks  of  his  anger  were  warded  off  only  by  the 
efforts  of  Chancellor  Brtick  and  the  elector;  but 
from  that  time  Melanchthon  had  to  suffer  from  the 
ill-temper  of  Luther,  and  was  besides  afflicted  by 
various  domestic  troubles.  The  death  of  Luther, 
on  Feb.  18,  1546.  affected  him  in  the  most  painful 
manner,  not  only  because  of  the  common  course 
of  their  lives  and  struggles,  but  also  because  of  the 
great  loss  that  he  believed  was  suffered  by  the 
Protestant  Church. 

The  last  eventful  and  sorrowful  period  of  his  life 
began  with  controversies  over  the  Interim  (q.v.) 
and  the  Adiaphora  (q.v.;   1547).    It  is  true,  Me- 
lanchthon rejected  the  Augsburg  Interim,  which  the 
emperor  tried  to  force  upon  the  defeated  Protes- 
tants;  but  in  the  negotiations  concerning  the  so- 
called  Leipsic  Interim  he  made  con- 
7.  Centre-  cessions    which    can    in    no    way    be 
versieswith  justified,  even   if   one    considers   his 

Flacius.  difficult  position,  opposed  as  he  was  to 
the  elector  and  the  emperor.  In 
agreeing  to  various  Roman  usages,  Melanchthon 
started  from  the  opinion  that  they  are  adiaphora 
if  nothing  is  changed  in  the  pure  doctrine  and  the 
sacraments  which  Christ  instituted,  but  he  ignored 
the  fact  that  concessions  made  under  such  circum- 
stances have  to  be  regarded  as  a  denial  of  Evan- 
gelical convictions.  Melanchthon  himself  perceived 
his  faults  in  the  course  of  time  and  repented  of 
them,  having  to  suffer  more  than  was  just  in  the 
displeasure  of  his  friends  and  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies.  From  now  on  until  his  death  he  was  full 
of  trouble  and  suffering.  After  Luther's  death  he 
became  the  ''  theological  leader  of  the  German 
Reformation,"  not  indisputably,  however;  for  the 
real  Lutherans  with  Flacius  Illyricus  at  their  head 
accused  him  and  his  followers  of  heresy  and  apos- 
tasy. Melanchthon  bore  all  accusations  and 
calumnies  with  admirable  patience,  dignity,  and 
self-control.  It  can  not  be  denied,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Lutherans  defended  themselves  against  not 
only  supposed  but  actual  deviations  from  their 
beliefs,  although  their  zeal  sometimes  carried  them 
to  extremes,  nor  on  the  other  hand  that  Melanchthon 
and  his  followers  represented  a  justifiable  point  of 


view,  though  they  could  not  always  express  it 
within  proper  limits.  In  his  controversy  on  justi- 
fication with  Andreas  Osiander  (q.v.)  Melanchthon 

satisfied     all    parties.     Melanchthon 

8.  Disputes  took  part  also  in  a  controversy  with 

witii       Stancari,  who  held  that  Christ  was  our 

Osiander    justification  only  according  to  his  hu- 

and  Flacius.  man  nature.      He    was  also    still    a 

strong  opponent  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, for  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  elector  of 
Saxony  declared  himself  ready  to  send  deputies 
to  a  council  to  be  convened  at  Trent,  but  only 
under  the  condition  that  the  Protestants  should 
have  a  share  in  the  discussions,  and  that  the  pope 
should  not  be  considered  as  the  presiding  officer 
and  judge.  As  it  was  agreed  upon  to  send  a  con- 
fession to  Trent,  Melanchthon  drew  up  the  Confessio 
Saxonica  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  Augsbuig 
Confession,  discussing,  however,  in  greater  detail, 
but  with  moderation,  the  points  of  controversy 
with  Rome.  Melanchthon  on  his  way  to  Trent  at 
Dresden  saw  the  military  preparations  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  after  proceeding  as  far  as  Nuremberg, 
returned  to  Wittenberg  (March,  1552);  for  Maurice 
had  turned  against  the  emperor.  Owing  to  his  act, 
the  condition  of  the  Protestants  became  more 
favorable  and  was  still  more  so  at  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  (1555),  but  Melanchthon 's  labors  and 
sufferings  increased  from  that  time.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  disputes 
over  the  Interim  and  the  freshly  started  contro- 
versy on  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  the  statement 
"  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation  "  appeared 
in  the  Leipsic  Interim,  its  Lutheran  opponents 
attacked  in  1551  Georg  Major  (q.v.),  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Melanchthon,  so  Melanchthon  dropped 
the  formula  altogether,  seeing  how  easily  it  could 
be  misunderstood.  But  all  his  caution  and  reser- 
vation did  not  hinder  his  opponents  from  continu- 
ally working  against  him,  accusing  him  of  synergism 
and  Zwinglianism.  At  the  conference  in  Worms 
in  1557  which  he  attended  only  reluctantly,  the 
adherents  of  Flacius  and  the  Saxon  theologians 
tried  to  avenge  themselves  by  thoroughly  humilia- 
ting Melanchthon,  in  agreement  with  the  malicious 
desire  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  condemn  all 
heretics,  especially  those  who  had  departed  from 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  conference.  As  this  was  directed  against 
Melanchthon  himself,  he  protested,  so  that  his 
opponents  left,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  now  broke  off  the  colloquy, 
throwing  all  blame  upon  the  Protestants.  The 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not 
experience  a  greater  insult,  as  Nitzsch  says. 
Nevertheless,  Melanchthon  persevered  in  his  efforts 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  suggesting  a  synod 
of  the  Evangelical  party  and  drawing  up  for  the 
same  purpose  the  Frankfort  Recess  (q.v.)  which 
he  defended  later  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
More  than  anything  else  the  controversies  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
The  renewal  of  this  dispute  was  due  to  the  victory 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
and  its  influence  upon  Germany.  To  its  tenets 
Melanchthon  never  gave  his  assent,  nor  did  he  use 
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its  characteristic  formulas.  The  personal  presence 
and  self-impartation  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  especially  important  for  Melanchthon;  but 
he  did  not  definitely  state  how  body  and  blood  are 
related  to  this.  Although  rejecting  the  physical  act 
of  mastication,  he  nevertheless  assumed  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  therefore  also 
a  real  self-impartation.  Melanchthon  differed  from 
Calvin  also  in  emphasizing  the  relation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  justification. 

But  before  these  and  other  theological  dissensions 

were  ended,  he  was  at  last  freed  by  his  death;  a  few 

days  before  this  event  he  conmiitted 

9.  Death,  to  writing  his  reasons  for  not  fearing 
it.  On  the  left  were  the  words,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  delivered  from  sins,  and  be  freed  from  the 
acrimony  and  fury  of  theologians";  on  the  right, 
"  Thou  shalt  go  to  the  light,  see  God,  look  upon 
his  Son,  learn  those  wonderful  mysteries  which 
thou  hast  not  been  able  to  understand  in  this  life." 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  a  severe  cold 
which  he  had  contracted  on  a  journey  to  Leipsic 
in  March,  1560,  followed  by  a  fever  that  consumed 
his  strength,  weakened  by  many  sufferings.  The 
only  care  that  occupied  him  until  his  last  moment, 
was  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Church.  He 
strengthened  himself  in  almost  uninterrupted 
prayer,  and  in  listening  to  passages  of  Scripture. 
Especially  significant  did  the  words  seem  to  him, 
"  His  own  received  him  not;  but  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God."  When  Caspar  Peucer  (q.v.),  his  son- 
in-law,  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything,  he  replied, 
"  Nothing  but  heaven."  His  body  was  laid  beside 
Luther's  in  the  Schlosskirche  in  Wittenbeig. 

n.  Estimate  of  his  Works  and  Character:  Me- 
lanchthon's  importance  for  the  Reformation  lay 
essentially  in  the  fact  that  he  systematized  Luther's 
ideas,  defended  them  in  public,  and  made  them  the 
basis  of  a  religious  education.  These  two,  by  com- 
plementing each  other,  harmoniously  achieved  the 
great  results  of  the  Reformation.  Only  the  heroism 
and  creative  power  of  a  Luther  were 

I.  Luther  able    to    break    with    the    reigning 

and  Me-  church.  Melanchthon  was  impelled 
lanchthon.  by  Luther  to  work  for  the  Reformation ; 
his  own  inclinations  would  have  kept 
him  a  student.  Without  Luther's  influence  Me- 
lanchthon would  have  been ''a  second  Erasmus," 
although  his  heart  was  filled  with  a  deeper  religious 
interest  in  the  Reformation.  While  Luther  scattered 
the  sparks  among  the  people,  Melanchthon  by  hb 
humanistic  studies  won  the  sympathy  of  educated 
people  and  scholars  for  the  Reformation.  Beside 
Luther's  heroism  of  faith,  Melanchthon's  many- 
sidedness  and  cahnness,  his  temperance  and  love 
of  peace,  had  a  share  in  the  success  of  the  movement. 
Both  men  had  a  clear  consciousness  of  their  mutual 
position  and  the  divine  necessity  of  their  common 
calling.  Melanchthon  wrote  in  1520,  '*  I  would 
rather  die  than  be  separated  from  Luther,"  whom 
he  afterward  compared  to  Elijah,  and  called  "the 
man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  spite  of  the 
strained  relations  between  them  in  the  last  years  of 
Luther's  life,  Melanchthon  exclaimed  at  Luther's 
death,  ''  Dead  is  the  horseman  and  chariot  of 


Israel  who  ruled  the  Church  in  this  last  age  of  the 
world!"  On  the  other  hand,  Luther  wrote  of 
Melanchthon,  in  the  preface  to  Melanchthon's 
Commentary  on  the  Colossians  (1529),  '*  1  had  to 
fight  with  rabble  and  devils,  for  which  reason  my 
books  are  very  warlike.  I  am  the  rough  pioneer 
who  must  break  the  road;  but  Master  PhUipp  comes 
along  softly  and  gently,  sows  and  waters  heartily, 
since  God  has  richly  endowed  him  with  gifts." 
Luther  also  did  justice  to  Melanchthon's  teachings, 
praising  one  year  before  his  death  in  the  preface  to 
his  own  writings  Melanchthon's  revised  Loci  above 
them  and  calling  Melanchthon  "  a  divine  instrument 
which  has  achieved  the  very  best  in  the  department 
of  theology  to  the  great  rage  of  the  devil  and  his 
scabby  tribe."  It  is  remarkable  that  Luther,  who 
vehemently  attacked  men  like  Erasmus  and  Butzer, 
when  he  thought  that  truth  was  at  stake,  never 
spoke  directly  against  Melanchthon,  and  even 
during  his  melancholy  last  years  conquered  his 
temper.  The  strained  relation  between  these  two 
men  never  came  from  external  things,  such  as 
human  rank  and  fame,  much  less  from  other  advan- 
tages, but  always  from  matters  of  Church  and 
doctrine,  and  chiefly  from  the  fimdamental  difference 
of  their  individualities;  they  repelled  and  attracted 
each  other  "  because  nature  had  not  formed  out 
of  them  one  man."  However,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  Luther  was  the  more  magnanimous,  for 
however  much  he  was  at  times  dissatisfied  with 
Melanchthon's  actions,  he  never  uttered  a  word 
against  his  private  character;  but  Melanchthon, 
on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  evinced  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  Luther.  In  a  letter  to  Carlowitz  he 
complained  that  Luther  on  accoimt  of  his  polemical 
nature  exercised  a  personally  humiliating  pressure 
upon  him.  Luther  certainly  never  intended  to 
exercise  such  a  pressure,  and  if  it  existed  at  all, 
it  was  Melanchthon's  own  fault. 

As  a  Reformer  Melanchthon  was  characterized 
by  moderation,  conscientiousness,  caution,  and  love 
of  peace;  but  these  qualities  were  sometimes  only 
lack  of  decision,  consistence,  and  courage.  Often, 
however,  his  actions  showed  not 
2.  His  anxiety  for  his  own  safety,  but  regard 
Work  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  commimity. 
Reformer,  and  for  the  quiet  development  of  the 
Church.  Melanchthon  did  not  lack 
personal  courage;  but  it  was  less  of  an  aggressive 
than  of  a  passive  nature.  When  he  was  reminded 
how  much  power  and  strength  Luther  drew  from 
his  trust  in  God,  he  answered,  ''  If  I  myself  do  not 
do  my  part,  I  can  not  expect  anything  from  God  in 
prayer."  His  nature  was  inclined  rather  to  suffer 
with  faith  in  God  that  he  would  be  released  from 
every  evil  than  to  act  valiantly  with  his  aid.  The 
distinction  between  Luther  and  Melanchthon  is 
well  brought  out  in  Luther's  letters  to  the  latter 
(June,  1530) :  "  To  your  great  anxiety  by  which 
you  are  made  weak,  I  am  a  cordial  foe;  for  the 
cause  is  not  ours.  It  is  your  philosophy,  and  not 
your  theology,  which  tortures  you  so, — as  though 
you  could  accomplish  anything  by  your  useless 
anxieties.  So  far  as  the  public  cause  is  concerned, 
I  am  well  content  and  satisfied;  for  I  know  that  it 
is  right  and  true,  and,  what  is  more,  it  la  the  Cftuse 
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of  Chrifit  and  God  himself.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
merely  a  spectator.  If  we  fall,  Christ  will  likewise 
fall;  and  if  he  fall,  I  would  rather  fall  with  Christ 
than  stand  with  the  emperor.''  Another  trait  of 
his  character  was  his  love  of  peace.  He  had  an 
innate  aversion  to  quarrels  and  discord;  yet,  often 
he  was  very  irritable.  His  irenical  character  often 
led  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  views  of  others,  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus 
and  from  his  public  attitude  from  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  to  the  Interim.  It  was,  however,  not 
merely  a  personal  desire  for  peace,  but  his  con- 
servative religious  nature,  that  guided  him  in  his 
acts  of  conciliation.  He  never  could  forget  that  his 
father  on  his  death-bed  had  besought  his  family 
*•  never  to  leave  the  Church."  He  stood  toward 
the  past  history  of  the  Church  in  an  attitude  of 
piety  and  reverence  that  made  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  than  for  Luther  to  be  content  with  the 
thought  of  the  impossibility  of  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  laid  stress  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  not  only  of  Augustine, 
but  also  of  the  Greeks.  His  attitude  in  matters  of 
worship  was  conservative,  in  the  Leipsic  Interim 
even  too  conservative,  though  not  a  Crypto- 
Catholic,  as  Cordatus  and  Schenk  said.  He  never 
strove  for  a  reconciliation  with  Roman  Catholicism 
at  the  price  of  pure  doctrine.  He  attributed  more 
value  to  the  external  appearance  and  organization 
of  the  Church  than  Luther  did,  as  can  be  seen  from 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  *'  doctrine  of  the  Church." 
The  ideal  conception  of  the  Church,  which  the 
Reformers  opposed  to  the  oiganization  of  the 
Roman  Church,  which  was  expressed  in  his  Loci 
of  1535,  lost  for  him  after  1537  its  former  promi- 
nence, when  he  began  to  emphasize  the  conception 
of  the  true  visible  Church  as  it  may  be  found  among 
the  Evangelicals.  The  relation  of  the  Church  to 
God  he  found  in  the  divinely  ordered  office,  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  universal  priesthood 
was  for  Melanchthon  as  for  Luther  no  principle  of  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  but  a  purely  religious 
principle.  I n  accordance  with  this  idea  Melanchthon 
tried  to  keep  the  traditional  church  constitution 
and  government,  including  the  bishops.  He  did 
not  want,  however,  a  church  altogether  independ- 
ent of  the  State,  but  rather,  in  agreement  with 
Luther,  he  believed  it  the  duty  of  the  secular  author- 
ities to  protect  religion  and  the  Church.  He  looked 
upon  the  consistories  as  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
therefore  should  be  composed  of  spiritual  and 
secular  judges,  for  to  him  the  official  authority  of 
the  Church  did  not  lie  in  a  special  class  of  priests, 
but  rather  in  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  repre- 
sented therefore  not  only  by  ecclesiastics,  but  also  by 
laymen.  Melanchthon  in  advocating  church  union 
did  not  overlook  dififerences  in  doctrine  for  the 
sake  of  conmion  practical  tasks.  The  older  he 
grew,  the  less  he  distinguished  between  the  Gospel 
as  the  announcement  of  the  will  of  God,  and  right 
doctrine  as  the  human  knowledge  of  it.  Therefore 
he  took  pains  to  safeguard  unity  in  doctrine  by 
theological  formulas  of  union,  but  these  were  made 
as  broad  as  possible  and  were  restricted  to  the 
needs  of  practical  religion. 
As  a  scholar  Melanchthoii  embodifid  the  entire 


spiritual  culture  of  his  age.      At  the  same  time  he 

found   the  simplest,   clearest,  and   most   suitable 

form  for  his  knowledge;     therefore   his  manuals, 

even  if  they  were  not  always  original, 

3.  As       were  quickly  introduced  into  schoolfl 
Scholar,     and  kept  their  place  for  more  than 

a  century.  Knowledge  had  for  him 
no  purpose  of  its  own;  it  existed  only  for  the  serv- 
ice of  moral  and  religious  education,  and  so  the 
teacher  of  Germany  prepared  the  way  for  the 
religious  thoughts  of  the  Reformation.  He  is  the 
father  of  Christian  Humanism,  which  has  exerted 
a  lasting  influence  upon  scientific  life  in  Germany. 
His  works  were  not  always  new  and  original,  but 
they  were  clear,  intelligible,  and  answered  their 
purpose.  His  style  is  natural  and  plain,  better, 
however,  in  Latin  and  Greek  than  in  German. 
He  was  not  without  natural  eloquence,  although 
his  voice  was  weak. 

As  a  theologian,  Melanchthon  did  not  show  so 

much  creative  ability  as  a  genius  for  collecting  and 

systematizing  the   ideas  of  others,   especially  of 

Luther,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.    He  kept  to 

the    practical,    and    cared    little    for 

4.  As       a  connection  of  the  parts,  so  his  Loci 
Theologian,  were  in  the  form  of  isolated  paragraphs. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
latter's  ethical  conception,  as  in  his  humanistic 
mode  of  thought  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
theology  and  made  him  ready  not  only  to  acknowl- 
edge moral  and  religious  truths  outside  of  Christian- 
ity, but  also  to  bring  Christian  truth  into  closer 
contact  with  them,  and  thus  to  mediate  between 
Christian  revelation  and  ancient  philosophy.  Me- 
lanchthon's  views  differed  from  Luther's  only  in 
some  modifications  of  ideas.  Melanchthon  looked 
upon  the  law  as  not  only  the  correlate  of  the  Gospel, 
by  which  its  effect  of  salvation  is  prepared,  but  as 
the  imchangeable  order  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  has  its  basis  in  God  himself.  He  furthermore 
reduced  Luther's  much  richer  view  of  redemption 
to  that  of  legal  satisfaction.  He  did  not  draw  from 
the  vein  of  mysticism  running  through  Luther's 
theology,  but  emphasized  the  ethical  and  inteUeo- 
tual  elements.  After  giving  up  determinism  and 
absolute  predestination  and  ascribing  to  man  a 
certain  moral  freedom,  he  tried  to  ascertain  the 
share  of  free  will  in  conversion,  naming  three  causes 
as  concurring  in  the  work  of  conversion, — ^the 
Word,  the  Spirit,  and  the  human  will,  not  passive, 
but  resisting  its  own  weakness.  Since  1548  he  used 
the  definition  of  freedom  formulated  by  Erasmus, 
"  the  capability  of  applying  oneself  to  grace." 
He  was  certainly  right  in  thinking  it  impossible  to 
change  one's  character  without  surrender  of  the  will; 
but  by  correlating  the  divine  and  the  human  will 
he  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  religious  experience 
that  the  desire  and  realization  of  good  actions  is  a 
gift  of  divine  grace.  His  definition  of  faith  lacks  the 
mystical  depth  of  Luther.  In  dividing  faith  into 
knowledge,  assent,  and  trust,  he  made  the  partici- 
pation of  the  heart  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
intellect,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  view  of  the  later 
orthodoxy  that  the  establishment  and  acceptation 
of  pure  doctrine   should   precede   the  personal 
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attitude  of  faith.  To  his  intellectual  conception  of 
faith  corresponded  also  his  view  that  the  Church 
also  is  only  the  communion  of  those  who  adhere  to 
the  true  belief  and  that  her  visible  existence  depends 
upon  the  consent  of  her  unregenerated  members 
to  her  teachings.  Finally,  Melanchthon's  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  lacking  the  profound  mysti- 
cism of  faith  by  which  Luther  united  the  sensual 
elements  and  supersensual  realities,  demanded  at 
least  their  formal  distinction.  The  development  of 
Melanchthon's  beliefs  may  be  seen  from  the  history 
of  the  Loci,  In  the  beginning  Melanchthon  intended 
only  a  development  of  the  leading  ideas  representing 
the  Evangelical  conception  of  salvation,  while  the 
later  editions  approach  more  and  more  the  plan  of  a 
text-book  of  dogma.  At  first  he  uncompromisingly 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  every  event,  energeti- 
cally rejected  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  had 
not  fully  developed  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
In  1535  he  treated  for  the  first  time  the  doctrine  of 
God  and  that  of  the  Trinity;  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  every  event  and  named  free  will 
as  a  concurring  cause  in  conversion.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  received  its  forensic  form  and  the 
necessity  of  good  works  was  emphasized  in  the 
interest  of  moral  discipline.  The  last  editions  are 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  ones  by  the  prom- 
inence given  to  the  theoretical  and  rational  element. 

In  ethics '  Melanchthon  preserved  and  renewed 
the  tradition  of  ancient  morality  and  represented 
the  Evangelical  conception  of  life.  His  books 
bearing  directly  on  morals  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  classics,  and  were  influenced  not  so  much  by 
Aristotle  as  by  Cicero.  His  principal  works  in  this 
line  were  Prolegomena  to  Cicero's  De  officiis  (1525); 
EnarrcUiones  librorum  Ethtcorum  AristoteHs  (1529); 
Epitome  philoaophicB  nwralis  (1538);  and  Ethicce 
doctrines  elemenia  (1550).  In  his  Epitome  phUo- 
aophice  moralis  Melanchthon  treats 
5*  As       firat  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the 

Moralist  law  of  God  and  the  Gospel.  Moral 
philosophy,  it  is  true,  does  not  know 
anything  of  the  promise  of  grace  as  revealed  in  the 
Gospel,  but  it  is  the  development  of  the  natural 
law  implanted  by  God  in  the  heart  of  man,  and 
therefore  representing  a  part  of  the  divine  law. 
The  revealed  law,  necessitated  because  of  sin,  is 
distinguished  from  natural  law  only  by  its  greater 
completeness  and  clearness.  The  fundamental 
order  of  moral  life  can  be  grasped  also  by  reason; 
therefore  the  development  of  moral  philosophy 
from  natural  principles  must  not  be  neglected. 
Melanchthon  therefore  made  no  sharp  distinction 
between  natural  and  revealed  morals.  His  con- 
tribution to  Christian  ethics  in  the  proper  sense 
must  be  sought  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its 
Apology  as  well  as  in  his  Locif  where  he  followed 
Luther  in  depicting  the  Evangelical  ideal  of  life, 
the  free  realization  of  the  divine  law  by  a  person- 
ality blessed  in  faith  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  God. 

Melanchthon's  formulation  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture  became  the  norm  for  the  following  time. 
The  principle  of  his  hermeneutics  is  expressed  in  his 
words:  "  Every  theologian  and  faithful  interpreter 
of  the  heavenly  doctrine  must  necessarily  be  first 


a  grammarian,  then  a  dialectician,  and  finally 
a  witness."  By  "  grammarian  '*  he  meant  the 
philologist  in  the  modem  sense  who  is 
6.  As  master  of  history,  archeology,  and 
Exegete.  ancient  geography.  As  to  the  method 
of  interpretation,  he  insisted  with 
great  emphasis  upon  the  imity  of  the  sense,  upon 
the  literal  sense  in  contrast  to  the  four  senses  of 
the  scholastics.  He  further  stated  that  whatever 
is  looked  for  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  outside  of 
the  literal  sense,  is  only  dogmatic  or  practical 
application.  His  commentaries,  however,  are  not 
grammatical,  but  are  full  of  theological  and  practi- 
cal matter,  confirming  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  edifying  believers.  The  most  important 
of  them  are  those  on  Genesis,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  the 
Psalms,  and  especially  those  on  the  New  Testament, 
on  Romans  (edited  in  1522  against  his  will  by 
Luther),  Colossians  (1527),  and  John  (1523). 
Melanchthon  was  the  constant  assistant  of  Luther 
in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  both  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  in  Luther's  Bible  are  ascribed  to 
him.  A  Latin  Bible  published  in  1529  at  Witten- 
berg is  designated  as  a  common  work  of  Melanchthon 
and  Luther. 

In  the  sphere  of  historical  theology  the  influence 
of  Melanchthon  may  be  traced  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  especially  in  the  method  of  treating  church 
history  in  connection  with  political  history.  His 
was  the  first  Protestant  attempt  at  a  history  of 
dogma,  SentenlicB  veterum  aliquot 
7.  As  His-  patrum  de  coma  domini  (1530)  and 
torian  and  especially  De  ecclesia  et  auctoritate 
Preacher,  verbi  Dei  (15S9).  Melanchthon  exerted 
a  wide  influence  in  the  department  of 
homiletics,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  author, 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  of  the  methodical  style 
of  preaching.  He  himself  keeps  entirely  aloof  from 
all  mere  dogmatizing  or  rhetoric  in  the  AnnottUionea 
in  Evangdia  (1544),  the  Condones  in  Evangdium 
Matthoei  (1558),  and  in  his  German  sermons  pre- 
pared for  George  of  Anhalt.  He  never  preached 
from  the  pulpit;  and  his  Latin  sermons  {Postilla) 
were  prepared  for  the  Hungarian  students  at 
Wittenberg  who  did  not  understand  German.  In 
this  connection  may  be  mentioned  also  his  Caic- 
cheeis  puerilis  (1532),  a  religious  manual  for  yoimger 
students,  and  a  German  catechism  (1549),  following 
closely  Luther's  arrangement.  From  Melanchthon 
came  also  the  first  Protestant  work  on  the  method 
of  theological  study,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  by  his  influence  every  department  of  theology 
was  advanced  even  if  he  was  not  always  a  pioneer. 
Rothe  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said :  "  Whatever 
was  done  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Evangelical  theology  in  Germany, 
was  his  work." 

As  a  philologist  and  pedagogue  Melanchthon 
was  the  spiritual  heir  of  the  South  German  Hu- 
manists, of  men  like  Reuchlin,  Wimpheling,  and 
Rudolf  Agricola,  who  represented  an  ethical  concep- 
tion of  the  humanities.  The  liberal  arts  and  a 
classical  education  were  for  him  only  a  means  to  an 
ethical  and  religious  end.  The  ancient  classics 
were  for  him  in  the  first  place  the  sources  of  a 
purer  knowledge,  but  they  were  also  the  best  means 
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of  educating  youth  both  by  their  beauty  of  form 

and  by  their  ethical  content.     By  his  organizing 

activity  in  the  sphere  of  educational 

8.  As  Pro-  institutions  and  by  his  compilations  of 
fessor  and  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  com- 

Philosopher,  mentaries,  Melanchthon  became  the 
founder  of  the  learned  schools  of 
Evangelical  Germany,  a  combination  of  humanistic 
and  Christian  ideals.  In  philosophy  also  Melanch- 
thon was  the  teacher  of  the  whole  German  Protes- 
tant world.  The  influence  of  his  philosophical 
compendia  ended  only  with  the  rule  of  the  Leibnitz 
Wolff  school.  He  started  from  scholasticism;  but 
with  the  contempt  of  an  enthusiastic  Humanist 
he  turned  away  from  it  and  came  to  Wittenberg 
with  the  plan  of  editing  the  complete  works  of 
Aristotle.  Under  the  dominating  religious  influence 
of  Luther  his  interest  abated  for  a  time,  but  in  1519 
he  edited  the  "Rhetoric"  and  in  1520  the  "Dia- 
lectic." The  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology  is 
characterized,  according  to  him,  by  the  distinction 
between  law  and  Gospel.  The  former,  as  a  light 
of  nature,  is  innate;  it  also  contains  the  elements 
of  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  which,  however, 
have  been  obscured  and  weakened  by  sin.  There- 
fore, renewed  promulgation  of  the  law  by  revelation 
became  necessary  and  was  fiu'nished  in  the  Deca- 
logue; and  all  law,  including  that  in  the  scientific 
form  of  philosophy,  contains  only  demands,  shadow- 
ings;  its  fulfilment  is  given  only  in  the  Gospel,  the 
object  of  certainty  in  theology,  by  which  also  the 
philosophical  elements  of  knowledge — experience, 
principles  of  reason,  and  syllogism — receive  only 
their  final  confirmation.  As  the  law  is  a  divinely 
ordered  pedagogue  that  leads  to  Christ,  philosophy, 
its  interpreter,  is  subject  to  revealed  truth  as  the 
principal  standard  of  opinions  and  life.  Besides 
Aristotle's  "  Rhetoric  "  and  "  Dialectic  "  he  pub- 
lished De  dialeda  libri  iv  ( 1 528) ;  ErotemcUa  duUedicea 
(1547);  Liber  de  anima  (1540);  Initia  doctrince  phy- 
sicoB  (1549);   and  EthiccB  doctrince  dementa  (1550). 

There  have  been  preserved  original  portraits  of 
Melanchthon  by  three  famous  painters  of  his  time — 
by  Holbein  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Hannover  (said 
to  be  the  best),  by  DUrer  (made  in  1526),  and  by 
Lukas  Cranach.  Cranach  represented  the  Melanch- 
thon of  later  years,  worn  out,  thin,  and  imsightly, 
but  with  a  mild  and  peaceful  expres- 

9.  Personal  sion  on  a  highly  intellectual  face. 
Appear-  Melanchthon  was  small  and  slight, 
ance  and    but  of  good  proportions,  and  had  a 

Character,  bright  and  sparkling  eye,  which  kept 
its  color  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  never  in  perfectly  sound  health,  and  managed 
to  perform  as  much  work  as  he  did  only  by  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  regularity  of  his  habits  and 
his  great  temperance.  He  set  no  great  value  on 
money  and  possessions;  his  liberality  and  hospitality 
were  often  misused  in  such  a  way  that  his  old 
faithful  Swabian  servant  had  sometimes  difficulty 
in  managing  the  household.  His  domestic  life  was 
happy.  He  called  his  home  "  a  little  church  of 
God,"  always  found  peace  there,  and  showed  a 
tender  solicitude  for  his  wife  and  children.  To  his 
great  astonishment  a  French  scholar  found  him 
rocking  the  cradle  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a 


book  in  the  other.  His  noble  soul  showed  itself 
also  in  his  friendship  for  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries; "  there  is  nothing  sweeter  nor  lovelier  than 
mutual  intercourse  with  friends,"  he  used  to  say. 
His  most  intimate  friend  was  Camerarius,  whom  he 
called  the  half  of  his  soul.  His  extensive  corre- 
spondence was  for  him  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  need 
and  an  enjoyment.  His  letters  form  a  valuable 
commentary  on  his  whole  life,  as  he  spoke  out  his 
mind  in  them  more  unreservedly  than  he  was  wont 
to  do  in  public  life.  A  peculiar  example  of  his 
sacrificing  friendship  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  speeches  and  scientific  treatises  for  others, 
permitting  them  to  use  their  own  signature.  But 
in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  was  ready  to  serve 
and  assist  not  only  his  friends,  but  everybody. 
He  was  an  enemy  to  jealousy,  envy,  slander,  and 
sarcasm.  His  whole  nature  adapted  him  especially 
to  the  intercourse  with  scholars  and  men  of  higher 
rank,  while  it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  deal  with 
the  people  of  lower  station.  He  never  allowed 
himself  or  others  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  nobility, 
honesty,  and  decency.  He  was  very  sincere  in  the 
judgment  of  his  own  person,  acknowledging  his 
faults  even  to  opponents  like  Flacius,  and  was 
open  to  the  criticism  even  of  such  as  stood  far  below 
him.  In  his  public  career  he  sought  not  honor  or 
fame,  but  earnestly  endeavored  to  serve  the  Church 
and  the  cause  of  truth.  His  humility  and  modesty 
had  their  root  in  his  personal  piety.  He  laid  great 
stress  upon  prayer,  daily  meditation  on  the  Word, 
and  attendance  of  pubUc  service.  In  Melanchthon 
is  found  not  a  great,  impressive  personality,  winning 
its  way  by  massive  strength  of  resolution  and 
eneigy,  but  a  noble  character  which  we  can  not 
study  without  loving  and  respecting. 

Estimates  of  Melanchthon's  character  and  work 
have  undergone  radical  changes  since  his  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  theological  standpoint  of  those  seek- 
ing in  the  representative  figures  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  their  champion  or  at  least  their  spirit- 
ual associate.  It  is  said  that  Leonhard 
10.  His  Hutter  (q.v.),  the  head  of  the  Witten- 
Fame.  berg  theologians  in  the  beginning  (A 
the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  public  disputation,  when  the  author- 
ity of  Melanchthon  was  invoked,  tore  down  his 
picture  from  the  wall,  and  in  sight  of  all  trampled 
it  under  foot.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  that,  few  voices  spoke  a  word  in  his  favor. 
In  1760  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  for  the 
first  time  celebrated,  and  from  that  time  he  began 
to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light.  After  this  change 
there  was  revived  not  only  the  interest  in  his  person 
and  works,  but  even  the  defects  of  his  rationalism 
and  imionism  were  defended.  Recently,  however, 
these  defects  have  been  looked  upon  again  in  their 
true  light.  The  celebration  of  hb  four  hundredth 
anniversary  in  1897  referred  on  the  whole  more  to  the 
humanist  than  to  the  theologian;  but  a  just  opinion 
will  not  ignore  that  Melanchthon  rendered  great  serv- 
ices both  to  the  Church  and  to  theology  by  his  re- 
form of  himianistic  education.  For  later  followers 
and  their  doctrines  see  Philiffibts.    (O.  Kirn.) 

Bxblxoorapht:    The   Opera   of  Melanohthon,  incompleteb 
appeared  in  4  parta,  Basel,  1541;  ed.  C,  Peucer,  4  parts. 
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Wilteoberg,  1062-64,  in  5  psrta.  ib.  1001,  nnd  in  CR. 
vola.  i.-i«viii.  The  SupjAemenlJi  M elandUhoniann  to  be 
publJBheil  in  pBrU.  Leii«ic,  IQIO  Miq.,  nU  include  the 
work*  not  pubUahed  in  CR.  The  Loci  in  its  early  form, 
ed.  G.  L.  PlitC  uid  T.  Kolde.  appeared  Lcipaic.  lODO.  The 
Btrly  Vila  by  J.  CaiDentrius  wu  issued,  Leipiic.  1506.  ed. 
A.F.  Neander.  Berlin,  1841.  The  moal  eichaustive  Ufe  i>  by 
K.  Schmidt.  Elberfeld.  1861,  aod  the  beet  b  EnEliah  ia 
by  J.  W.  Riehwd.  New  York,  18fl8.  Othsr  livan  are  by 
F.  A.  Cox,  London.  1S35;  C.  F.  Ledderhuse.  Heidelbcrs, 
1847,  Eng.  trao.l.,  Philadelphia,  1854;  G.  A.  Rilter,  Berlin, 
18601  R.  Schaercr.  GUWrsloh,  1894:  O.  Ellineer.  Berlin, 
1902;  G.  Krilger.  Halle,  1006.  On  Mi-lanehthon'a  theology 
and  elhica  coniull:  F.  Galle,  VirrjurA  eiatr  Charaklmilii: 
AfiiancAlAoTUi  alt  Thcoloticn.  Halle,  1840;  Herrtinger,  Dit 
Theoloffit  Milanchlhont.  Ootba.  187a^  C.E.  Lutbantl.  Qifl 
Ariieilm  AftlaTKhOioniimGrliiettdcr  Moral,  Leipaic,  1SS4: 
F.  KAIIiich.  MctancJUAoni  philoiophitcl<t  EOiik,  Freiburg, 
1889:  V/.H-RilcSpirUofOMiRrfonnalian;  MilandtOiOn, 
London,  1856;  C.  L.  T.  UenlLe,  Dot  VerhHUni^  LuOitrl 
und  MilandiOuiTa  lu  rirundcr,  Marburg.  1860;  C.  Fanach. 
J/^^fa^(Jltflonal■5c*uiIIlOTln,  Eulin.  1S68;  A.  Ricbler.  M*- 
lancAUoTM  Virdicmtt  um  dtn  philotophiKhen  VrMrricht, 
Leipaic,  1870;  T-Brieger.  Di*  Tonmuir  AjiiM.  ib.  1888: 
K.  Hnrtfelder,  P.  Melanchlhofi  aU  Practptor  Qemaiia. 
Berlin,  1S89;  W.  Bornemann,  Milarahtkon  alt  Sekul- 
nann,  Magdeburg.  1897;  J.  HauuleiUr.  Aut  dtr  SchuU 
JtfclamAttoJU.  G™if.WBld.  18B7  (on  hia  disputationa); 
K.  Bell,  Milanchlhon  vrul  die  dcnTtche  RcfoTTnation  biM 
ISSI.  Halle.  1897;  P.  TschaekBrt,  Mtla~JMnni  Bilduuaa- 
i/ltalt,  Gottiugen,  1S07;  W.  Walther,  MtlandiOion  aU 
Bttbrr  da  viucnKhafUieHa  Sinnti,  Leipaic,  1897;  G. 
KawErau,  Dit  Vrritidit.  MtlanrhOum  ruT  kalhoUtchrn 
Kinhe  turOckiuflArm,  Halle,  1003;  Cambrirlgi  Madrrn 
HiHBry.  vol.  u.,  pawim.  London  and  New  York,  1904;  W. 
H.  Woodnard,  Slmliel  in  Education  daritio  Iht  Renailtanoi, 
New  York,  1907:  and,  in  general,  works  on  (he  Retunaa- 
tioa  aa  well  a<  those  whiirh  deal  with  the  other  leaden  of 
Unit  movement  in  Germany,  eapecially  with  Luther. 

HELCHIADES,  mel-cai'a-diz  (HILTIADES) :  Pope 
310-314.  According  to  the  Calalogiis  Liberianus 
he  waa  macle  binhop  in  311,  but  thia  contra- 
diote  its  own  dates  (or  hia  death  and  the  length  of 
hia  pontilicate.  The  Liber  pontifieaiis  says  that  he 
was  an  African  by  birth.  He  was  buried  in  the 
oemetory  of  St.  Calixlus,  and  De  Rossi  thought  he 
hod  discovered  his  grave  to  the  right  of  the  old 
burial-vault  of  the  popes.  In  his  time  fall  the 
ediol  of  toleration  by  Galeriua,  the  conquest  of 
Rome  by  Constantine,  and  the  edict  of  toleration 
by  Conatantine  and  Licinitia.  Constantine  wrote  to 
him  from  Gaid  entrusting  the  decision  in  the 
Donatist  question  to  him  and  other  biabops  {cf. 
Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  X.,  v.,  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
i.  p.  381),  and  he  held  a  synod  in  consequence 
(Oct.  2,  313)  in  the  palace  of  the  Empress  Fausta 
on  the  Lateran.  Ita  proceedings  and  decision 
against  Donatua  and  in  favor  of  Ca^cilianus  are 
reported  by  Optatus  (De  Bchwmalc  Donatialarum, 
I.,  xxii.  sqq.).  (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibudohaprt:  Liber  pontiflealit.  ed.  Mommsrn.  in  MaH. 
OmI.  ponl.  Sam.,  i  (1898].  48;  Jafiri,  Regala.  i.  28,  ii. 
732;  DCB.  iii.  »17--0ie  (de(ailed|:  B.  Platina.  Litei  of 
Uu  Popf.  i.  67.  London,  n.d.;  Milman.  Latin  Chriilian- 
itii.  I.  94;   BowBf,  Papa,  i,  41-45;   KL,  viiJ.  1623-25. 

HELCHITES,  mcl'chnits:  The  name  given  to 
the  orthodox  Christians  in  the  Roman  provinces 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  It  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  Monopbysites,  and, 
being  derived  from  melek,  "  king,"  connoted 
their  fidelity  to  emperor  and  pope,  on  account  of 
which  they  received  harsher  treatment  from  the 
Arabs  than  did  the  MoDophysites. 


UELCmZEDEK,  mel-kiz'e-dek:  The  king  of 
Salem  and  priest  of  El-elyoo  who  met  Abraham 
when  returning  from  his  victory  over  the  unil«d 
kings  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  brought  him  bread 
and  vrine,  blessed  him  in  the  name  of  El-elyon,  and 
received  tithes  from  him.  He  is  mentioned  also  in 
an  obscure  passage,  Ps.  ci.  4,  and  in  Heb.  v.-vii. 
The  data  given  in  these  Biblical  passages  were 
developed  in  patristic  and  pseudepigraphical  lit- 
erature, but  without  the  addition  of  any  histor- 
ical material.  The  representation  in  Gen.  xiv.  is 
noteworthy  in  that,  while  in  general  the  Canaanilea 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  regarded  as  typically 
heathen,  in  this  passage  a  Canaanite  prince  is 
represented  as  a  worshiper  and  priest  of  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  is  the  God  of 
Abraham,  while  Abraham  gives  tithes  to  Melchiz- 
edek  in  recognition  of  these  tncts.  The  discrepancy 
between  these  two  views  is  one  of  which  the  narra- 
tor is  entirely  unconscious.  Historical  elements  in- 
volved are  that  a  Catiaanittc  deity  Elioun  ho 
kyptisiaa  ("  Elyon  the  highest ")  is  mentioned  by 
Phtlo  of  Byblos  (Eusebius,  Preparatio  eiangelica, 
1.,  I.  11,  Eng.  transl.  by  E.  H.  Gifford,  i.  36, 
Oxford,  1903),  while  the  last  element  of  the  name 
Melchieedek  is  a  Phenician  god-name,  Zldik  (W. 
Baudissin,  Siudien  zur  aemilischcn  Religwnege- 
schichte,  i.  15,  Leipsic,  1870).  This  still  leaves  the 
monotheism  of  Melchi:tedek  unexplained,  since 
that  of  the  nomadic  Jethro  is  not  parallel.  An 
important  datum  in  the  narrative  is  that  tlelchil- 
edek  was  king  of  Salem.  Salem  has  been  identified 
with  a  place  of  the  same  name  eight  Roman  miles 
south  of  Scythopolia,  and  with  the  Salim  of  John 
iii.  23  and  the  Solem  of  Judith  iv.  4.  But  theao 
were  places  of  minor  importance,  while  in  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
2  Jerusalem  is  called  Salem,  in  Josh.  x.  1  an  Adon- 
izedek  (a  name  formed  like  Melchizedek)  ia  called 
king  of  Jcrsualem,  and  in  the  Amama  Tablets 
(q.v.)  "  Tlrusalim  "  appears  as  the  common  name 
about  1400  B.C.  for  the  city  which  appears  in  the 
David  narrative  as  Jebus.    So  proimbly  here. 

With  reference  to  the  historicity  of  the  Mel- 
chizedek episode  many  scholars  hold  tliat  verses 
m-20  seem  to  be  interpolated  and  that  verae  21 
continues  the  narrative  in  verse  17,  The  matter  of 
the  tithes  is  difficult  to  understand,  whether 
regarded  as  token  from  the  booty  or  from  Abraham's 
own  properly.  Similarly,  the  last  part  of  verse  22, 
after  "  Lord,"  ia  regarded  as  an  interpolation. 
It  is  beheved  that  the  compiler  used  material  from 
various  sources,  that  he  was  not  interested  particu- 
larly in  the  historicity  of  the  matter,  since  for  him 
the  importance  lay  in  the  eignificance  of  Melchiz- 
edek as  the  incarnation  of  an  idea  which  finds 
expression  in  the  giving  of  a  Icnth  by  the  patriarch. 
Putting  together  the  facta  that  the  name  "  Salem  " 
occurs  in  the  late  psalm  Ixxvi.,  that  Pa.  ex.  is 
Moccabean,  that  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
"  Urusaiim "  in  the  time  of  the  Amama  Tablets, 
and  that  the  Maccabees  were  called  "  priests  of  the 
most  high  God,"  tlie  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
that  the  representation  of  the  text  is  a  late  creation 
to  exalt  the  high  priesta  of  Jerusalem.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  an  idea  of  a  Canaanitic  personage 
H  not  natutsl  for  that  period.    The  narrative  il 
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best  explained  as  an  early  remainder  of  a  story  of 
the  historical  environment  of  which  nothing  is  now 
known,  and  this  largely  because  of  the  purely 
religious  interest  of  the  compiler.        (F.  Buhl.) 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  E.  Ryle,  Early  NarraHves  of  Oene^ia, 
London.  1892;  Rfisch,  in  TSK,  1885,  pp.  321  sqq.;  A.  H. 
Sayoe,  **  Higher  CrUicimn  "  and  ttie  MonumenU,  London, 
1804  (to  be  used  with  caution);  F.  Hommel,  Ancient  He- 
brew TradiHonB  aa  lUuetrated  by  the  MonumenU,  ib.  1807; 
DB,  iii.  336;  EB,  iii.  3014-16;  JE,  viii.  460;  the  oom- 
mentaries  on  Genesis;  the  pertinent  sections  in  works  on 
the  history  of  Israel,  particularly  Kittel's.  The  Expoai- 
tory  Timet,  vols,  vii.-viii.,  contains  a  series  of  pertinent 
articles  by  Sayoe  and  Hommel. 

HELDENIUS,  RUPERTUS:  The  pseudonym  of 
a  German  Lutheran  theologian  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  wrote  a  small  tract  in 
Latin,  admonishing  theologians  in  their  disputes 
not  to  forget  moderation  and  love.  His  tract  bore 
the  title:  Parcenesia  votiva  pro  pace  eccUsicB  ad 
iheologoa  AugustancB  confessionis  audore  Ruperto 
Mddenio  Theologo  [Rottenburg,  1626].  The  con- 
tents indicate  that  it  was  written  after  the  death 
of  Johann  Amdt  (q.v.;  d.  1621),  when  there  was 
a  renewal  of  controversy  over  his  orthodoxy.  From 
the  tenor  of  the  closing  words:  ''  In  a  word,  were 
we  to  observe  unity  in  essentials,  liberty  in  in- 
cidentals, and  in  all  things  charity,  our  affairs 
would  be  certainly  in  a  most  happy  situation," 
Lilcke  (see  bibliography)  inferred  the  author  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  celebrated  phrase  In  ne- 
eessariis  unitas,  in  nan  neceasariis  UbertaSf  in 
utrisque  (or,  in  omnibiia)  carUas,  The  pseudonym 
**  Rupertus  Meldenius  "  resulted  from  transposing 
the  letters  of  Petrus  Meuderlinus,  the  Latinized 
name  of  Peter  Meiderlin  (b.  at  Oberacker,  near 
Maulbronn,  26  m.  n.w.  of  Heidelberg,  in  1582; 
d.  at  Augsburg,  1651),  ephor  of  St.  Anne's  in 
Augsburg,  1612-50.  MeiderUn,  in  F.  A.  Veith's 
Bibliotheca  Augustana  (12  vols.,  Augsbuig,  1785- 
96),  is  mentioned  as  author  of  the  ParasnenSf  hence 
Meiderlin  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  phrase  in  question,  since  so  far  as  is  known 
it  occurs  nowhere  any  earlier  than  in  his  tract. 
All  else  known  of  him  is  eminently  in  accord  with 
that  utterance,  as  with  the  sentiments  manifested 
in  the  Parcsnesis,  Richard  Baxter  (q.v.)  refers  to 
the  phrase  in  his  treatise:  The  True  and  Only  Way 
of  Concord  of  all  the  Christian  Churches  (1680),  and 
speaks  of  the  same  as  *'  the  Pacificator's  old  and 
despised  words."  Carl  Bertheau. 

Biblxoorapht:  F.  Ldcke,  Uiher  doe  Alter,  den  Verfaeaer, 
die  urtprUnoliche  Form  und  den  vxxhren  Sinn  dee  kircK- 
lichen  Friedenepruchee  In  neceaeariia  unitae,  etc.,  G6tr- 
tingen.  1850;  idem,  in  TSK,  1851.  pp.  005-038;  L.  Bauer, 
M,  Peter  Meiderlin,  Augsburg,  1006;   ADB,  xxL  203. 

HELETinS,  me-li'shi-us,  OF  AlfTIOCH  AND  THE 

M£L£TIAR  SCHISIL 

Personal  History  of  Meletius  ({  1). 
Origin  of  the  Schism  (|  2). 
Strengthening  of  Meletius'  Position  (S  3). 
Continuanoe  of  Schism  after  his  Death  ({  4). 

In  his  personal  history  Meletius  forms  a  curious 
complement  to  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (q.v.),  having 
come  into  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  esteem 
which  has  been  withdrawn  from  Eustathius.  He 
was  spoken  of  in  Home  as  an  Arian  as  late  as  377, 


and  his  first  deposition  was  inflicted  on  him,  accord- 
ing to  Philostorgius  (v.  5),  after  conviction  of  perjury, 

according  to  the  Chronicon  paschale 

I.  Personal  (362  a.d.)  "  for  godlessness  and  other 

History  of  evil  deeds ";  while  to-day  he  is  reck- 

MeletittS.    oned  as  a  saint  by  both  the  Roman 

and  the  Greek  Churches.    It  might  be 
thought  that  this  reversal  of  judgment  was  due 
merely  to  ecclesiastical  policy,  if  our  knowledge  of 
his  virtues  were  confined  to  the  letters  of  Basil 
and  the  pulpit  rhetoric  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (  "  Fu- 
neral Oration  on  Meletius,"  NPNFj  2  ser.,  v.  614 
sqq.)  and  Chrysostom  (Horn,  in  S.  Mdetium),    But 
fortunately  this  hypothesis  is  ruled  out  by  the 
honorable  acknowledgment  made  by  Epiphanius 
about  376  (Hcer.  Ixziii.  35)  in  favor  of  Meletius,  with 
whom  he  had  little  dogmatic  or  partizan  sympathy. 
It  is  clear  that  Meletius  must  have  been  a  man  of 
ascetic  strictness  of  life  and  generally  upright  and 
amiable  character,  and  honored  as  such  widely. 
He  was  bom  at  Melitene  in  the  province  of  Armenia 
Minor,  held  property  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
province  at  Getasa,  and  had  a  good  secular  educa- 
tion.   He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  soon 
after  357  as  an  adherent  of  the  compromise  policy 
of  Acacius,  with  whom  he  opposed  the  Homoiou- 
sians  Basil  of  Ancyra,  George  of  Laodicea,  and 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste;    and  when  the  last-named 
was  deposed  at  a  synod  held  in  Melitene  (probably 
358)  he  became  his  successor.    Possibly  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  followers  of  Eustathius, 
he  resigned  his   bishopric  and  retired  to  Beroea, 
then,  according  to  Socrates  (Hist,  ecd,  II.,  xliv., 
NPNFf  2  ser.,  ii.  73),  attended  the  synod  of  Seleucia 
in  the  autimm  of  359  and  subscribed  an  Acacian 
confession.    Even  after  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
in  the  spring  of  360,  imfavorable  as  it  was  to  the 
Homoiousians,  he  still  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  court  party;    and  when  Eudoxius  of  Antioch 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  (Jan.  27, 
360)  he  was  chosen  for  the  vacant  bishopric.    He 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Antioch  when  he 
took  possession  of  his  new  see  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  but  he  had  occupied  it  only  a  month  when  he 
lost  it.  The  cause  is  not  certain,  but  the  old  tradition 
asserts  that  his  theological  attitude  disappointed 
the  party  with  which  he  had  been  acting.    Epipha- 
nius indicates,  and  the  orthodox  historians  of  the 
fifth  century  say  positively,  that  the  special  cause 
was  a  sermon,  the  orthodoxy  of  which  embittered 
the  opposite  party.    It  was  preached  in  the  empe- 
ror's presence  and  by  his  conmiand  on  Prov.  viii.  22, 
after  Acacius  and  a  certain  George,  probably  George 
of  Alexandria,  not  of  Laodicea,  had  already  dis- 
coursed on  the  same  text.    But  this  was  scarcely 
the  cause  of  his  deposition;     the  most  decisive 
evidence  against  the  tradition  is  the  sermon  itself, 
still   extant  (in   Epiphanius,  Hcer.  Ixxiii.  29-33), 
which,  while  not  Arian,  is  certainly  not  Homoousian 
nor  even  Homoiousian,  but  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  Homoian  court  bishop  who 
was  not  a  crypto-Arian.     The  conclusion  which 
best  satisfies  the  conflicting  authorities  is  that  the 
first  expulsion  of  Meletius  was  not  on  dogmatic 
grounds,  but  caused  rather  by  some  action  of  his 
which  embittered  opponents  could  construe  as  ille^* 
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But  the  origin  of  the  orthodox  tradition  and  the 

bearing  of  the  faithful  followers  of  Meletius  would 

be  alike  inexplicable  if  he  had  not,  before  he  left 

Antioch  for  his  home,  given  a  decided  anti-Arian 

impulse    to    those    whom    he    could 

2.  Origin  influence.  The  most  logical  interpre- 
of  the      tation  of  the  accounts  is  that  when  he 

Schism,  was  replaced  by  Euzoius,  an  open 
Arian,  he  warned  his  followers  to  hold 
no  communion  with  this  man.  Part  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  church  followed  this  admonition,  and  a  state 
of  schism  was  created.  The  Meletian  party  were 
not  the  only  anti-Arians  in  Antioch.  Ever  since 
the  deposition  of  Eustathius  in  330,  there  had  been 
a  small  Eustathian  party  there,  whose  leader  at 
this  time  was  the  presbyter  Paulinus.  Taking  the 
hamoou8to8  of  the  Nicene  creed  in  the  sense  of 
mia  hypostaaia  e  ousia,  they  considered  the  Meletian 
use  of  treis  hypoalaseis  as  Arian;  and  thus,  although 
the  Meletians  were  more  and  more  inclined  to  accept 
the  homoouaios  as  the  later  '* young  Nicene  "party 
held  it,  the  two  groups  were  unable  to  act  together. 
The  accession  of  Julian  made  it  possible  for  Mele- 
tius, as  for  Athanasius,  to  return  to  his  see,  but  he 
had  apparently  not  availed  himself  of  the  permis- 
sion when  the  synod  of  Alexandria  met  in  the 
spring  of  362.  It  sent  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  and 
Asterius  of  Petra  to  Antioch  to  arrange  a  basis 
of  agreement;  but  their  task  was  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  Lucifer  of  Calaris  arrived 
before  them  and  consecrated  Paulinus  as  bishop. 
There  were  then  three  claimants  for  the  see;  and  the 
continued  antagonism  between  Eustathians  and 
Meletians  may  be  partly  understood  from  the  fact 
that  when  (363)  Meletius,  with  a  synod  at  Antioch, 
accepted  the  homoouaioa  in  the  sense  of  homoioa 
kat*  ottaian  and  condemned  the  view  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  creature,  the  decree  of  the  synod  was 
signed  also  by  a  man  so  suspected  by  the  whole 
Nicene  party  as  Acacius.  The  Eustathians  accord- 
ingly regarded  the  synodal  decree  as  a  repudiation 
of  the  Nicene  faith;  Athanasius  recognized  Pauli- 
nus, and  when  he  came  to  Antioch  in  the  end  of 
363  held  communion  with  him  alone.  When  the 
Emperor  Valens  in  365  banished  anew  from  Antioch 
all  who  had  been  exiled  under  Constantine,  Meletius 
was  again  driven  out,  to  return  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, taking  advantage  of  the  political  complica- 
tions of  the  time,  in  367.  A  third  exile  began  when 
Valens  visited  the  East  in  the  winter  of  371-372, 
and  lasted  until  the  death  of  Valens  (Aug.  9,  378) 
completely  changed  the  situation.  During  this 
third  exile  Euzoius  died  (376),  but  he  was  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  another  Homoian,  the  Thracian 
Dorotheus,  and  the  threefold  schism  continued 
until  Dorotheus  was  expelled  by  the  government 
in  380.  In  fact,  there  was  even  a  fourth  claimant 
after  375,  in  which  year  Vitalius,  a  former  adherent 
of  Paulinus  and  then  converted  to  Apollinarianism, 
was  consecrated  by  ApoUinaris;  some  of  his  followers 
were  still  traceable  in  the  time  of  Sozomen  {Hiat 
ecd,,  VI.,  XXV.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  ii.  362). 

Between  his  second  return  and  his  third  exile 
Meletius  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Basil  of 
Csesarea,  to  whose  view  of  him  he  owes  the  high 
position  which  he  takes  in  the  traditions  of  the 


"  young  Nicene  "  party.  Through  Basil  his  posi- 
tion in  the  controversies  of  the  moment  became  a 
decisive  one.  The  West,  like  Athanasius,  had  recog- 
nized Paulinus,  whom  the  ^'  young 
3.  Strength-  Nicene  "  party  suspected,  as  they  did 
ening  of  the  entire  "  Old  Nicene "  view,  of 
Meletius'  Sabellian  or  Marcellian  tendencies.  The 
Position,  recognition  of  Meletius  in  the  West 
thus  became  an  object  of  primary 
importance  for  the  young  Nicene  party.  But 
though  the  negotiations  brought  them  a  little 
closer  to  the  West,  nothing  more  could  be  obtained 
for  Meletius  than  that  the  western  bishops  recog- 
nized the  orthodoxy  of  Meletius,  saving  the  rights 
of  Paulinus,  and  recommended  an  agreement  which 
would  at  least  provide  against  the  continuance  of 
the  schism  on  the  death  of  either.  The  renown  of 
Meletius  in  the  East,  however,  was  all  the  more 
increased  by  this,  and  when  he  returned  from 
Armenia  to  Antioch  in  379  he  was  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  the  eastern  orthodox  leaders.  Under  his 
presidency  assembled  in  Antioch  (Sept.  or  Oct., 
379)  a  synod  attended  by  153  bishops  which 
attested  the  doctrinal  unity  between  East  and 
West.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  appointment  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
and  presided  over  the  ecumenical  council  of  381, 
being  singled  out  for  special  favor  by  Theodosius, 
the  new  ruler  of  the  East.  He  died,  however,  soon 
after  the  council  began  its  work. 

The  schism  would  soon  have  been  ended  if  the 
Meletians  of  Antioch  and  the  "  young  Nicene  " 
party  in  general  would  have  acknowledged  Pauli- 
nus, as  Gregory  Nazianzen  warmly  urged  at  the 
council  of  Constantinople.  But  his  appeal  fell  on 
deaf  ears,  and  the  schism  was  perpetuated  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Flavian.  The  West  regarded 
4.  Contin-  his  position  as  wholly  indefensible;  a 
uance  of  synod  held  in  Milan  (381)  under 
Schism  Ambrose's  presidency  pronounced 
after  His  strongly  against  him,  and  another 
Death,  in  Rome  (382)  excommunicated  Dio- 
dorus  of  Tarsus  and  Acacius  of  Bercea 
who  had  consecrated  him.  Theodosius,  who  was 
anxious  for  an  agreement  between  East  and  West, 
apparently  did  not  approve  the  new  election.  On 
the  death  of  Paulinus  (c.  388)  the  Eustathians 
elected  Evagrius,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  who  was 
recognized  scarcely  anywhere  outside  of  Antioch, 
and  toward  whom  the  West  assumed  a  friendly 
but  non-committal  attitude.  Theodosius  had  a 
synod  called  at  Capua  in  the  winter  of  391-392  to 
decide  the  controversy.  This  gathering  committed 
the  question  as  between  Flavian  and  Evagrius  to 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  and  the  Egyptian  bishops, 
hitherto  neutral.  Flavian  won  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor,  and  made  a  successful  protest  against 
any  investigation  of  his  title;  and  when  Evagrius 
died  (c.  393)  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  election 
of  another  contestant.  The  Eustathians,  however, 
still  maintained  their  schismatic  attitude,  and 
Flavian  was  not  recognized  by  Rome  or  Alexandria. 
Peace  was  finally  made  by  the  efiforts  of  Chrysostom, 
himself  a  native  of  Antioch,  who  on  his  consecration 
as  bishop  of  Constantinople  (Feb.  26,  398)  induced 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  to  plead  for  Flavian  at 
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Rome.  The  diminishing  Eiistathian  party  gradually 
3rielded  to  Flavian,  although  they  finally  disap- 
peared only  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  second 
from  Flavian,  eighty-five  years  after  the  out- 
break of  the  schism,  or  in  the  year  415.  See 
Damasus  I.  (F.  LooFS.) 

Bibuooraphy:  The  sourcefl  have  already  been  indicated  in 
the  text.  Consult:  C.  W.  F.  Waloh,  Historie  der  Ket- 
ureien,  iv.  410-502,  Leipsio,  1768;  J.  H.  Bluint.  DicHon- 
ary  of  Sectt,  HereHet,  pp.  306-308.  Philadelphia,  1874; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim;  Hefele,  Con- 
cUiengeachichte,  i.  726  sqq.,  Eng.  transl..  ii.  275  sqq.; 
SchaflF.  Christian  Church,  iii.  372-374;  Harnack,  Dogma, 
vol.  iv.  passim;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aaeriM,  v.  5-12,  and  con- 
sult Index;  DCB,  iii.  801-893;   KL,  viii.  1221-34. 

MELETIUS  OF  LTCOPOLIS:  Originator  of  the 
so-called  Meletian  schism  in  IJgypt;  d.  at  Lyco- 
polis  between  325  and  326.  One  account  of  the 
events  leading  to  the  Meletian  schism  is  contained 
in  Historia  fragmentum  de  achismate  Mdetiano,  a 
fragment  of  an  Alexandrian  church  history.  During 
the  persecution  of  Christians  in  Lower  Egypt,  this 
source  relates,  four  bishops,  Phileas  of  Thmuis, 
Hesychius,  Pachomius,  and  Theodore,  whose  sees 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria,  were 
removed  from  their  congregations  and  held  in 
prison  in  Alexandria,  expecting  martyrdom  or 
deportation.  The  spiritual  care  of  the  forsaken 
congregations  lay  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  bishops 
and  preachers  who  did  not  always  perform  their 
duty.  Even  Alexandria  was  without  a  spiritual 
head,  since  Peter  had  forsaken  his  city.  In  this 
time  of  distress  there  was  only  one  man  who  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  Bishop  Meletius  of 
Lycopolis.  He  not  only  traveled  among  the 
suffering  congregations,  but  at  their  request  insti- 
tuted new  bishops.  This  action,  however,  was  not 
consonant  with  the  tradition  of  the  church,  both 
because  no  bishop  had  been  allowed  to  take  over 
duties  in  another  see,  and  because  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  had  for  some  time  claimed  to  be  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  province.  Thus  the  attitude 
of  Meletius  was  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  make 
himself  the  ecclesiastical  primate  of  Egypt.  As  it 
was  afterward  learned  with  certainty  that  the  four 
imprisoned  bishops  were  still  alive,  there  developed 
in  the  congregations  a  party  which  looked  upon 
them  as  still  their  legitimate  heads.  The  bishops 
related  the  events  to  Peter  of  Alexandria  and 
complained,  but  Meletius  neither  excused  himself 
nor  did  he  seek  confirmation  of  his  acts  from  the 
metropolitan.  He  even  dared  to  enter  Alexandria 
and  to  interfere  with  its  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  he 
found  the  city  still  forsaken  by  its  bishop.  He  ex- 
communicated two  presbyters  and  ordained  two 
others  in  their  place,  thus  again  meddling  with  the 
affairs  of  another  diocese.  As  a  consequence  Peter 
excommunicated  him. 

According  to  another  source  concerning  the  begin- 
nings of  Meletianism,  found  in  Epiphanius  {Hcer. 
Ixviii.),  Peter  was  imprisoned  in  Alexandria  together 
with  Meletius  and  many  other  bishops  and  clergy. 
The  persecution  had  already  lasted  for  some  time; 
a  number  of  Christians  had  become  martyrs,  others 
had  bought  their  release  from  prison  by  sacrifice, 
thus  excluding  themselves  from  the  Church,  but  they 
repented  afterward  and  endeavored  to  be  received 
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again  into  the  Church  through  the  mediation  of 
the  martyrs.  The  party  of  the  martjrrs,  headed 
by  Meletius,  showed  a  hesitating  attitude,  at  least 
for  the  time  of  persecution,  while  another  party 
headed  by  Peter  advocated  an  immediate  rehabil- 
itation. In  this  way  the  Meletian  schism  originated. 
Meletius  together  with  his  adherents  founded  the 
"  Church  of  the  martyrs."  After  the  return  from 
his  deportation  to  the  copper  mines  of  Phaino  in 
Arabia,  he  did  not  reoccupy  his  episcopal  seat  in 
Lycopolis,  but  remained  in  Alexandria  as  head  of 
his  own  church  which  regarded  itself  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  strict 
community  of  pure  Christians.  The  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  communion 
with  the  Meletians,  because  Peter  had  excluded 
Meletius.  Owing  to  the  friendly  relation  of  the 
Meletians  to  the  episcopate  of  Alexandria,  they 
received  a  favorable  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  especially  as  the 
latter  hoped  to  hinder  in  this  way  an  alliance  of 
Meletianism  with  Arianism.  A  document  of  the 
council  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  IJgypt  asked 
Meletius  to  return  to  Lycopolis  as  bishop,  •but 
without  the  right  of  ordination.  The  clericals  of 
his  community  were  to  be  consecrated  anew,  and 
acknowledged  in  their  order,  but  always  as  ranking 
below  the  Catholic  clerics,  and  in  order  to  suppress 
all  aspirations  of  the  episcopal  seat  of  Lycopolis 
to  the  primacy  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Alexan- 
dria over  all  IJgypt  were  expressly  acknowledged. 
The  Meletian  party  comprised  twenty-nine  bishops 
in  ligypt,  and  four  presbyters,  three  deacons,  and  a 
military  chaplain  in  Alexandria.  Meletius  accepted 
the  decree  of  the  synod,  delivered  his  churches  to 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  and  returned  to  Lycopolis. 
But  there  took  place  a  rapid  change  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  Meletians.  The  successor  of  Meletius  led  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Meletians, 
in  other  words,  the  annulment  of  the  decree  of 
Nicsea.  As  they  were  not  admitted,  they  entered 
into  connection  with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  suc- 
cessfully advocated  their  cause  before  the  emperor, 
thus  obtaining  sanction  for  the  union  between 
Meletianism  and  Arianism.  (H.  Achelis.) 

Bibliooraphy:  The  "  Fragment "  cited  in  the  text  is  in 
M.  J.  Routh,  ReliquicB  tacrce,  iv.  01  sqq.,  Oxford,  1848, 
and  in  MPG,  x.  1565  sqq.,  xviii.  509-510.  Consult  on 
these  Hefele,  ConcUiengeichichte,  i.,  (  40  (same  in  the 
Eng.  transl.).  Other  sources  are:  Athanasius.  "  Apology 
against  the  Arians,"  ||  11,  50,  and  his  "  Letter  to  the 
Bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,"  chap,  xxii.;  Socrates,  HiaL 
eccL,  i.  6,  0;  Sozomen.  HUL  eod.,  i.  24,  ii.  18.  21,  23; 
Theodoret,  Hi%t.  eod.  Consult:  DCB,  ii.  800-891;  KL, 
viii.  1221  sqq. 

MELETIUS  PEGAS:  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  b.  about  1540;  d.  at  Alex- 
andria, 1601  or  1602.  He  studied  at  Padua,  was 
employed  about  1575  at  the  courts  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  and  ascended 
the  patriarchal  throne  of  Alexandria  in  1590.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  '*  Miscellanies/'  printed 
in  the  "  Book  of  Joy  "  of  the  Patriarch  Dositheos  of 
Jerusalem  (pp.  553-604  [Bucharest],  1705).  It 
treats  of  the  true  church  and  attacks  at  the  same 
time  the  primacy  of  the  pope.    Against  Rome  were 
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directed  also  "  An  Orthodox  Christian  Discourse  " 
(Vibia,  1596)  and  "The  Orthodox  Doctrme " 
(1769).  Meletius  influenced  the  confessional  strug- 
gles in  Poland  by  a  number  of  dogmatic  epistles, 
one  to  King  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  one  to  Bishop 
Hypatius  Potei  of  Vladimir  and  Brest,  and  a 
number  of  letters  which  were  published  by  Niko- 
demos  Metaxas,  "  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  in 
a  Series  of  Letters "  (Constantinople,  1627). 
Against  the  Jews  he  wrote,  "  Apology  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  Addressed  to  the  Jews  "  (Greek  and 
Slavonic,  Lemberg,  1593)  [in  catalogue  of  British 
Museum,  ascribed  to  another  Meletius].  The 
important  part  which  he  took  in  the  synod  of 
1593  in  Constantinople  shows  that  he  was  active 
also  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  his 
church.  (Phiupp  Meter.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  scattered  refereDces  are  collected  in 
P.  Meyer,  Die  theologiacKe  lAtteratur  der  oriechiachen  Kirche 
im  16,  Jahrhundert,  pp.  53-54,  Leipsic,  1809. 

MELETIUS  SYRIGUS:  Greek  theologian;  b.  at 
Candia  1586;  d.  at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1664.  He  studied  in  Padua  and  became 
monic  in  a  monastery  of  Crete  whence  he  was  soon 
expelled  on  account  of  his  attacks  on  the  Catholics. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Alexandria  he  turned  in  1630 
to  Constantinople  where  he  received  a  position  as 
teacher  of  theology.  He  was  a  pronounced  opponent 
of  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.).  In  1642  he  cooperated  at  the 
synod  of  Jassy  in  drawing  up  the  orthodox  creed 
and  wrote  its  Greek  translation.  In  1644  he  was 
banished  from  Constantinople  by  Patriarch  Par- 
thenios  the  Elder,  because  he  had  hindered  the 
circulation  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
modem  Greek  by  Maximos  Kalliupolites.  Only 
after  the  death  of  Parthenios  in  1651  could  he  safely 
remain  in  Constantinople.  The  only  one  of  his 
works  which  has  been  published  is  the  *'  Refutation 
of  the  Calvinistic  Articles  and  Questions  of  CyrH 
Lucar  "  (Bucharest,  1690).       (Phiupp  Meyer.) 

BiBLioaRAPHY:  £.  Legnuid,  Bibliograj^ie  hellinique,  ii. 
470-472,  PariB.  1894;  £.  a  Schelstrate.  Acta  orientalia 
eceUncB  amira  LtUheri  hcereHm,  i.  393  sqq.,  Rome,  1739. 

MELITO:  Bishop  of  Sardis.  He  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180).  Of  his 
numerous  works  in  most  cases  only  the  titles  are 
known  from  a  list  of  Eusebius  probably  copied 
from  a  collection  in  the  library  of  Csesarea.  The 
list  is  as  follows  {NPNFy  i.  203  sqq.) :  two  books 
**  On  the  Passover  *';  "On  the  Conduct  of  Life  and 
the  Prophets";  "On  the  Church";  "On  the  Lord's 
Day  ";  "  On  the  Faith  of  Man  ";"  On  [his]  Creation  "; 
"On  the  Obedience  of  Faith";  "On  the  Senses"; 
"On  Soul  and  Body";  "On  Baptism";  "On 
Truth  ";  "  On  Faith  ";  "  On  the  Birth  of  Christ  "; 
"  On  Prophecy";  "  On  Hospitality";  "  The  Key"; 
"  On  the  Devil";  "  On  the  Apocalypse  of  John"; 
"  On  the  Corporeality  of  God  ";  "  Apology  to 
Antoninus  ";  "  Selections  ";  and  perhaps  a  work 
"  On  the  Suffering  of  Christ."  There  are  extant 
only  remnants  of  the  "  Selections,"  of  the  "  Apol- 
ogy," and  the  works  "  On  Baptism  "  and  "  On  the 
Passover."  The  Greek  fragments  edited  by  Ana- 
stasius  Sinaita  are  quoted  under  titles  not  mentioned 
by  Eusebius.  There  are  also  some  Syriac  fragments 
which   undoubtedly  go   back  to   indirect   Greek 


tradition,  for  probably  the  Syriac  Church  never 
possessed  his  works  complete.  Of  the  works  falsely 
ascribed  to  him  may  be  mentioned  the  Syriac 
Apology,  which  can  not  be  identical  with  the 
Apology  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  for  the  sentences 
quoted  from  it  are  not  found  in  the  other,  but  most 
probably,  as  Noldeke  has  explained,  was  a  Syriac 
original  work.  Under  the  name  of  Melito,  Pitra 
published  a  Latin  "  Key  to  the  Scripture  "  which 
he  considered  a  compilation  from  the  "  Key  "  of 
Melito;  but  Steitz  and  others  have  proved  its 
spuriousness.  From  the  scantiness  of  the  material 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  justly  Melito's  importance 
for  the  history  of  church  and  doctrine.  The  titles 
of  his  works  show  that  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
dogmatical  questions  of  his  time  and  participated 
in  the  Paschal  controversies  which  preceded  the 
great  schism  over  Easter.  He  was  probably 
interested  in  Montanism,  as  appears  from  titles 
like  "  On  the  Conduct  of  Life  and  the  Prophets," 
"On  the  Church,"  or  "On  Prophecy,"  yet  he 
can  not  be  called  a  Montanist  (A.  Schwegler,  Mon- 
tanismtts^  p.  223,  Anm.  5,  Tubingen,  1841);  for 
the  manner  in  which  Tertullian  wrote  of  him  is 
against  such  an  assumption.  His  attitude  in  this 
matter  can  be  understood  if  he  is  compared  with 
Irenaeus,  whom  he  resembled  also  in  other  ways. 
His  moral  strictness,  which  made  him  a  celibate, 
and  his  high  regard  for  prophecy  and  spiritual 
matters  explain  his  close  relation  to  Montanism, 
and  still  more  make  clear  its  spread;  for  his  asceti- 
cism showed  the  universality  of  the  thoughts  that  it 
emphasized.  In  his  Christology  Melito  laid  stress 
on  the  distinction  of  both  natures.  His  separating 
the  Apocrypha  from  the  canonical  books  shows 
that  his  theological  education  surpassed  the  ordi- 
nary standard.  A  great  many  surmises  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  his  doctrine  of  God  in  connection 
with  his  work  "  On  the  Corporeality  of  God,"  but  he 
probably  expressed  there  the  same  realism  that  was 
represented  by  Tertullian.  (Erwin  Preuschbn.) 
Bibliography:  The  {r&gments  are  collected  in  M.  J.  Routh, 
ReliquicB  aacrce,  i.  115  sqq.,  Oxford,  1846;  J.  C.  T.  Otto. 
Corpus  apologetarum  Christianorum,  ix.  410  sqq.,  Jena, 
1872;  and  W.  Cureton,  Spicilegium  Suriacum,  London, 
1856.  An  Eng.  transl.  is  found  in  ANF,  viii.  760-762. 
The  earlier  literature,  named  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp. 
110-111,  is  in  the  main  antiquated.  Consult:  Hamack, 
LiUeratur,  i.  246-256,  ii.  1,  pp.  358  sqq.,  517  sqq..  622 
sqq.,  ii.  2  passim;  DCB,  iii.  894-000  (important);  A. 
Ehrhardt,  in  Straaaburger  theologiache  Studien^  i..  Supple- 
ment (1900),  258  sqq.;   KrOger,  HUtory,  pp.  123-129. 

MELIUS,  PETER:  Hungarian  Reformer  and 
author;  b.  at  Horhi  1515;  d.  at  Debreczin  (116  m. 
e.  of  Budapest)  Dec.  15,  1572.  His  name  is  a  Hel- 
lenization  of  his  Hungarian  family  name  Juhdsz. 
After  three  years  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
(1555-58),  he  returned  as  pastor  to  Debreczin, 
where  he  labored  till  his  death.  After  1557,  only 
the  Lutherans  had  legally  enjoyed  religious  freedom; 
but  two  years  later  Melius,  with  his  two  colleagues, 
took  the  first  opposing  steps  in  a  pastoral  conference, 
clearly  stating  Calvin's  view  in  a  short  Orthodoxa 
aerUeniia  de  coma  Domini.  The  Transylvanian  Lu- 
therans, led  by  Matthias  Hebler,  Superintendent 
of  Szeben,  both  opposed  the  Reformed  party 
and  excluded  it  from  their  church.  The  Re- 
formed joined  Melius,  who  now  composed  fl56^ 
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the  comprehensive  Confessio  Ecdesice  Debrecinen8i8. 
The  Lutherans  appealed  to  four  Lutheran  univer-  \ 
sities  in  Germany,  and  accused  the  men  of  Debreczin 
of  distorting  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Melius 
replied  in  two  pamphlets  (Refutatio  and  Apologia), 
defending  the  Reformed  position,  while  the  Re- 
formed themselves  turned  to  Geneva  and  Beza  at 
two  synods  held  in  1562-63.  New  impulse  was 
furnished  by  this  act.  The  young  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, John  Sigismund,  still  attempted  to  hold 
the  Protestants  together  in  a  single  body,  and 
convened  a  general  synod  at  Enyed  (Apr.,  1564); 
but,  after  joint  debate,  the  cause  of  imion  was  lost, 
and  the  Diet  of  Torda  (June,  1564)  sanctioned 
equal  freedom  for  the  Reformed  Church.  The  mat- 
ter of  organization  thus  becoming  a  practical  neces- 
sity. Melius,  as  the  first  Reformed  bishop,  convoked 
the  first  general  synod  at  Debreczin  (Feb.,  1567), 
where  seventeen  presbyteries  were  represented  from 
both  sides  of  the  River  Tisza.  By  adopting  the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession,  they  declared  them- 
selves an  integral  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Europe.  At  the  same  synod,  canons  were  drawn 
up,  entitled  Artiadi  majores,  and  defining  the  polity 
of  the  synod. 

The  young  Church  had  hardly  been  organized 
when  it  was  destined  to  encounter  a  new  enemy. 
The  prince's  court  ph3rsician,  Georgius  Blandrata 
(q.v.),  secretly  brought  with  him  from  Poland  the 
books  of  Servetus,  and  imparted  their  tenets  to  the 
court  preacher,  Franciscus  Davidis  (q.v.),  who  then 
began  to  spread  the  Unitarian  doctrines  in  Transyl- 
vania (1566).  Melius  firmly  withstood  him,  and 
finally  took  part  in  the  synod  of  Csenger  (July  26, 
1570),  but  Unitarians  who  had  been  invited  did  [not 
appear.  The  synod  formulated  the  Confeaaio  vera, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Corpus  el  syntagma  conr 
fessionum  (Geneva,  1612)  under  the  incorrect  desig- 
nation Polonica  confessio.  The  credit  is  thus  due  to 
Melius  and  his  companions  that  Himgarian  Calvin- 
ism was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  Unitarian  stream. 
Melius  likewise  purposed  to  oppose  the  theses  of 
the  Jewish  rabbis  of  Paris,  assailing  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  by  death. 

Melius  corresponded  with  Bullinger,  Beza,  Thre- 
tius,  and  Dudics,  and  wrote  many  books.  Among 
his  thirteen  Hungarian  productions  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  Az  egisz  kereszty&n  tudomdny 
summdja  ("  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine," 
Debreczin,  1562).  He  also  composed  exegetical 
works,  and  translated  the  Books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  and  the  New  Testament  (1567),  the  latter 
version  being  lost.  His  nine  Latin  works  are  mainly 
polemical  and  doctrinal.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant are  Confessio  Ecclesice  Debrecinensis  (Debreczin, 
1562);  Apologia  et  abslersio  Ecdesiai  Debrecinensis 
a  calumnis  quibus  temere  apud  academias  et  principes 
acaisatur  (1563) ;  Refutatio  confessionis  de  coma  Dom- 
ini MatthicB  Hebler  et  his  coniunciorum  (1564) ;  Brevis 
confessio  pastorum  (both  in  Latin  and  in  Hunga- 
rian; 1567);  and  Articvli  ex  verbo  Dei  et  lege  natures 
compositi  (1567).  F.  Baloqh. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  A.  LAmpe,  Hi»t.  eccleaia  reformatcB  in 
Ilungaria,  passim,  Utrecht,  1728;  E.  Budai,  Hiat.  of 
Hungary  (in  Hungarian),  ii.  156-168.  Debreczin,  1808; 
P.  Bod,  Hi»t.  eccl.  Hungarorwn,  ed.  Rauwenhoff,  i.  266, 
Leyden.  1888;    J.  B.  DaIm  and  £L  M.  Pat(«non,  Btpart 


of  PfWseedinQt  of  the  Second  Oeneral  Council  of  the  Pree' 
byterian  AUianee,  pp.  1099-1120,  Philadelphia.  1874; 
F.  Balogh,  M^iue  Piter  hatdea,  Debreoiin,  1866;  idem, 
Hiat.  of  the  Reformed  ChurA  of  Hunoary,  Lancaster,  Pa^ 
1906. 

MELLirUS:  First  bishop  of  London  and  third 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  d.  at  Canterbury  Apr. 
24,  624.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  him  with 
Justus,  Paulinus,  and  Rufinianus  to  join  Augustine 
(q.v.)  at  Canterbury  in  601.  Augustine  consecrated 
him  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons  in  604.  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  with  his  imcle  Sabert,  the  East  Saxon 
king,  built  for  Mellitus  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at 
London,  where  he  established  his  episcopal  see. 
Mellitus  went  to  Rome  in  608  to  consult  Boniface 
IV.,  was  present  at  a  synod  there,  Feb.  27,  610, 
and  brought  its  decrees,  with  letters  from  the  pope, 
to  England.  Eadbald,  son  and  successor  (616)  of 
Ethelbert,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Sabert,  adhered  to 
the  heathen  religion,  and  Mellitus  was  driven  from 
London  and  went  to  Gaul.  After  a  year,  however, 
he  was  able  to  return  to  Kent  (see  Lauhencb  of 
Canterbury),  but  not  to  his  bishopric.  He  suc- 
ceeded Laurence  as  archbishop  in  619,  but  never 
received  the  pallium. 

Biblxoorapht:  Bede,  Hiat.  ecd.,  i.  29,  30,  ii.  3-7;  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  CounciU,  iiL  6-38.  71;  DCB,  in.  900-901; 
DNB,  zxxviL  221-222. 

MELVILL,  HENRY:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Pendennis  Castle  (2  m.  s.w.  of  Falmouth),  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  Sept.  14,  1798;  d.  in  London  Feb.  9,  1871. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1821;  M.A.,  1824;  B.D.,  1836);  was  minister 
of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell,  London,  1829-43; 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
1840;  was  principal  of  the  East  India  College,  at 
Haileybury,  1843-59;  and  held  the  Golden  Lecture- 
ship, St.  Margaret's  Lothbury,  1850-56.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  one  of  her  Majesty's  chaplains; 
in  1856  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's;  in  1863  he  was  made 
rector  of  Barnes,  Surrey,  and  rural  dean.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  pulpit  oratory;  his 
style  was  florid,  and  his  delivery  impassioned. 
Of  the  twelve  volumes  published  by  him,  some  of 
them  in  several  editions,  all  were  the  results  of  his 
pulpit  activities.  His  Lectures  on  Practical  Subjects 
was  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  1864;  and  two 
volumes  of  his  Sermons,  ed.  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
appeared  New  York,  1870. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Grant,  Metropolitan  Pulpit,  ii.  1-21, 
London,  1839;  The  Lampa  of  the  Temple,  pp.  210-241,  ib. 
1856;  J.  E.  Ritchie.  London  PxUpit,  pp.  60-68,  ib.  1858; 
DNB,  xxxvii.  229-230. 

MELVILLE,  ANDREW:  B.  at  Baldovy,  near 
Montrose  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Dimdee),  Scotland,  Aug.  1, 
1545;  d.  at  Sedan  (130  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  France,  in 
1622.  After  preliminary  training  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French,  at  Montrose,  he  entered  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  in  1559;  and  when  he  left  St. 
Andrews  for  the  University  of  Paris,  in  the  autumn 
of  1564,  he  was  commended  as  "  the  best  philoso- 
pher, poet,  and  Grecian  of  anie  young  maister  in  the 
land."  In  Paris  he  studied  Hebrew  as  well  as  Latin, 
Greek,  and  philosophy.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Poitiers  to  master  civil  law  and  became  a  regent 
in  the  College  of  St.  Marceon.  He  afterward  trav- 
eled to  Geneva^  where  he  was  speedily  appointed  to 
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the  humanity  chair.  During  his  five  years'  resi- 
dence there  he  devotee!  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
theology  under  Beza,  who,  at  his  leaving,  wrote  that 
the  greatest  token  of  affection  the  church  of  Geneva 
could  give,  was  that  it  had  consented  to  be  deprived 
of  Melville  that  the  church  in  Scotland  might  be 
enricheil.  Having  returned  to  Scotland,  in  July, 
1574,  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  Glasgow 
University.  He  began  his  work  there  in  Nov., 
and  by  his  increrlible  labors  and  enthusiasm  drew 
students  from  all  quarters;  so  that  the  classrooms 
which  for  some  years  before  had  been  literally 
empty,  were  soon  filled  to  overflowing.  Before 
Melville's  return  to  Scotland,  "  Tulchan  "  episco- 
pacy ha<l  been  erected;  and  when  John  Dune  pro- 
tested in  the  General  Assembly,  in  Aug.,  1575, 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  bishop's  office,  Melville 
showed  that  prelacy  was  unscriptural,  and  should 
be  abolished,  and  parity  in  rank  and  authority  be 
restored  among  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Five 
years  lat«r,  the  episcopal  office  was  formally  abol- 
ished by  the  assembly,  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Melville  was  on  all  the  conmiittees  employed  in 
preparing  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussions  concerning  it, 
and  was  moderator  of  an  assembly  which  approved 
it,  in  April,  1578. 

In  I)ecembcr,  1580,  Melville  was  transferred  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  installed  as  principal 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  which,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  study  of  divinity. 
Here,  at  first,  he  met  with  much  opposition;  but 
in  less  tlian  two  years  his  learning  and  zeal  wrought 
a  favorable  change.  The  number  of  students 
increase<l;  and  the  cause  of  religion  prospered, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  university.  This  was 
interrupted  only  by  his  being  called  to  defend  the 
polity  and  liberties  of  the  church.  Despite  the 
confession  or  covenant  of  1581,  the  privy  council 
revived  the  regulations  recognizing  episcopacy, 
framed  at  Leith  in  1572;  and  Lennox,  one  of  the  king's 
unworthy  favorites,  had  Robert  Montgomery  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  Thb  high- 
handed procedure  of  the  court  was  boldly  met  by 
the  church,  and  Montgomery  was  excommunicated. 
The  privy  council  ])roclaimed  the  exconmiunication 
null  and  void,  ordered  those  who  refused  to  pay 
him  the  episcopal  rents  to  be  imprisoned,  and  laid 
Glasgow  College  under  a  temporary  interdict.  In 
his  opening  sermon  before  a  special  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  Melville  inveighed  against  those  who  had 
introduced  "  the  bludie  gullie  of  absolute  power 
into  the  country,  and  who  sought  to  erect  a  new 
popedom  in  the  person  of  the  prince."  A  remon- 
strance was  drawn  up,  which  he  and  the  others 
presented  to  the  king.  In  Feb.,  1583-84,  he  was 
summoned  Ix^foro  the  privy  council  for  seditious 
and  treasonable  preaching.  Conscious  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  furnished  with  ample  proof,  he  app>eared 
and  gave  account  of  his  sermon.  On  the  council 
resolving  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  he  maintained 
that  he  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
church  courts.  As  he  would  yield  neither  to 
entreaties  nor  threats,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
declining  the  judgment  of  the  council,  and  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Blackness  Castle, 


and  further  pimishment  at  the  king's  pleasure; 
but  he  escaped  to  England. 

As  the  court  wished  to  make  James  absolute  by 
bringing  every  cause  before  the  pri\'y  council,  it 
was  necessary  to  curb  the  church  courts;  and 
accordingly,  in  1584,  Parliament  overthrew  presby- 
tery, and  laid  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  the 
king's  feet.  But  in  1585,  after  twenty  months' 
absence,  Melville  returned  with  the  exiled  nobles. 
Weary  of  tyranny,  their  countrymen  flocked  to 
their  standard,  Arran  fled,  and  the  king  received 
them  into  favor.  MelWlle  was  moderator  of  the 
assembly  in  June,  1587,  and  was  one  of  its  com- 
missioners to  the  Parliament  which  annexed  the 
temporal  lands  of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  priories 
to  the  crown,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  At  the  coronation  of  the 
queen,  in  May,  1590,  he  recited  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  Slephaniakionf  which  he  composed  on  two 
days'  notice.  Patrick  Adamson,  who  still  persevered 
in  opposing  presbytery  and  attacking  Melville, 
having  fallen  into  poverty,  addressed  "  elegant 
and  plaintive  verses  to  his  Majesty,"  who  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  him;  but  Melville  generously  supported 
him  for  several  months,  as  he  himself  was  afterward 
aided,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  Adamson's  nephew,  Patrick  Simpson.  In  June, 
1592,  Melville's  labors  were  crowned  with  success; 
Parliament  having  consented  to  pass  an  act  rati- 
fying the  assemblies,  synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk 
sessions  of  the  church  and  declaring  them,  with 
their  jurisdiction  and  discipline,  as  agreed  to 
by  the  king,  and  embodied  in  the  act,  to  be,  in  all 
time  coming  *'  most  just,  good  and  godly."  This 
settlement  is  still  the  charter  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  liberties. 

Contrary  to  his  promise,  James  insisted  in 
restoring  the  popish  nobles,  and  put  the  ministers 
on  their  defense  by  declaring  that  state  affairs 
should  not  be  introduced  into  their  sermons,  that 
the  assembly  should  not  convene  without  his 
conmiand,  that  its  acts  should  not  be  valid  until 
ratified  by  him,  and  that  church  courts  should  not 
take  cognizance  of  offenses  punishable  by  the 
criminal  law.  One  minister  being  dealt  with  as  an 
example,  the  others  made  common  cause  with  him. 
Soon  they  were  forbidden  to  speak  against  the 
doings  of  the  council,  the  king,  or  his  progenitors, 
under  the  pain  of  death,  and  ordered  to  subscribe 
a  bond,  before  receiving  their  stipends,  promising 
to  submit  to  the  king  and  council  when  accused  of 
seditious  or  treasonable  doctrine.  Melville  and 
the  other  commissioners  of  assembly  were  ordered 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  their  power  was  declared 
illegal.  Determined  to  restore  episcopacy  James, 
by  secret  and  corrupt  influence,  secured  a  vantage- 
ground  for  his  future  plans  at  an  assembly  which 
Melville  could  not  attend.  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  carried  out  his  measures,  even  in  a  modified 
form,  at  next  assembly,  where  Melville  was  present. 
The  conmiittee  of  ministers  there  appointed  to 
advise  with  the  king  about  church  affairs  was  *'  the 
needle  which  drew  in  the  episcopal  thread."  In 
1597  Melville  was  deprived  of  the  rectorship  of 
St.  Andrew's  University  after  holding  it  seven  years. 
To  get  rid  of  his  opposition  in  the  church  courts, 
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all  doctors  or  regents  teaching  theology  or  philos- 
ophy, not  being  pastors,  were  forbidden  to  sit  in 
any  of  these  courts  under  pain  of  deprivation  and 
rebellion.  Prelates  were  declared  by  Parliament 
to  have  ever  represented  an  estate  of  the  realm; 
and,  when  the  assembly  met,  the  king  would  not 
allow  it  to  proceed  imtil  Melville  retired;  and 
ultimately  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  town.  James 
protested  that  he  did  not  intend  to  restore  bishops, 
but  only  wished  some  of  the  wisest  ministers,  as 
conmiissioners  of  the  kirk,  to  have  a  place  in  the 
privy  council  and  Parliament  to  judge  in  their  own 
affairs.  To  this  the  assembly  by  a  small  majority 
agreed.  The  king  would  not  permit  Melville  to  sit 
in  the  assembly  of  1600,  and,  by  acceding  to  many 
caveats,  he  induced  the  members  to  comply  with  his 
plan.  When  the  Scottish  Parliament  restored  the 
bishops  to  their  ancient  privileges,  in  1606,  Melville, 
who  was  sent  by  St.  Andrew's  presbytery,  protested. 
As  the  bishops  had  as  yet  no  spiritual  power, 
Melville  and  seven  other  ministers  were  summoned 
to  London,  nominally  to  confer  with  the  king  on 
church  affairs,  really  to  deprive  their  brethren  of 
their  aid  and  counsel  in  opposing  the  changes 
contemplated.  The  English  nobles  were  astonish^ 
at  Melville's  talents  and  courage.  On  a  highly 
ritualistic  service  which  he  had  been  made  to 
witness  in  the  Chapel  Royal  he  wrote  a  Latin 
epigram,  which  one  of  the  court  spies  set  to  watch 
him  conveyed  to  the  king.  For  this  Melville  was 
tried  by  the  English  privy  coimcil  Nov.  30,  and 
though  he  had  given  out  no  copy,  was  found  guilty 
of  acandalum  magnatum.  In  April  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  for  ten  months  he  was  treated 
with  great  severity.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were 
taken  from  him;  and  none  saw  him  save  the  person 
who  brought  his  food.  But  his  spirit  was  free  and 
unbroken,  and  he  covered  the  walls  of  his  cells 
with  verses  beautifully  engraved  with  the  tongue 
of  his  shoe-buckle.  By  means  of  packed  assemblies 
and  bribery,  prelacy  was  established  in  Scotland 
when  he  and  other  faithful  men  were  far  away. 
Though  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle  were  eager  to 
have  Melville  as  professor  of  divinity,  James  would 
not  consent;  but,  after  four  years'  captivity,  he, 
at  the  request  of  Du  Plessis-Momay  (q.v.),  allowed 
him  to  go  to  Sedan  to  share  with  Tilenus  the  profes- 
sorship of  divinity.  There  his  last  years  were  spent, 
the  bitterness  of  his  exile  being  alleviated  by  the 
kindness  of  some  Scottish  professors  and  students. 
Among  these  last  were  John  Durie  (q.v.),  and 
perhaps  Alexander  Colville,  destined  so  long  to 
carry  on  his  work  in  St.  Mary's  College.  The 
contest  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  affec- 
ted not  only  the  government  of  the  church  but  also 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  "Scotland," 
says  his  nephew  James,  **  never  received  a  greater 
benefit  at  the  hands  of  God  than  this  man."  "  If," 
says  Dr.  McCrie,  "  the  love  of  pure  religion,  rational 
liberty,  and  polite  letters,  forms  the  basis  of  national 
virtue  and  happiness,  I  know  no  individual,  after 
her  Reformer,  from  whom  Scotland  has  received 
greater  benefits,  and  to  whom  she  owes  a  deeper 
debt  of  gratitude  and  respect,  than  Andrew  Melville." 
He  was  full  of  spirits,  vigorous  and  courageous, 
quick-tempered  but  kindly,  of  great  and  varied 


learning,  but  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  popular 
orator.  His  chief  work  was  in  the  imiversities  and 
church  courts  rather  than  in  the  pulpit;  and  that, 
perhaps,  was  the  reason  why,  with  sii  his  influence 
among  his  brethren,  he  never  gained  such  sway 
over  the  nobles  and  people  as  Knox  and  Henderson 
attained.  The  hard  measure  meted  out  to  him  by 
King  James  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  that 
reign.  D.  Hat  Fleming. 

Biblxographt:  The  principal  sources  are:  J.  Melvill,  AtUt>' 
biooraphy  and  Diary,  vnJth  Continuation,  ed.  R.  Pitcaim, 
Edinburgh.  1842;  J.  Row.  Hist.  <4  the  Kirk  <4  Scotland, 
ed.  D.  Laing,  ib.,  1842;  W.  Soot,  An  Apologetical  Narra- 
tion of  the  State  and  Government  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  wince 
the  Reformation,  ed.  D.  Laing.  ib.  1846;  J.  Spottiswoode, 
Hiat,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ed.  M.  Russell,  ib.  1851; 
D.  Calderwood.  Hiet.  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ed.  T.  Thorn- 
son,  8  vols.,  ib.  1842-49;  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland,  ed.  D.  liasson,  vols,  iii.-iv..  ib..  1880-81.  The 
one  life  of  importance  is  by  T.  McCrie,  2  vols.,  ib.  1819, 
also  in  his  works,  ed.,  his  son,  the  younger  McCrie,  ib. 
1856,  reissued.  1899.  Consult  also  DNB,  xxvii.  230;  H. 
Cowan.  Influence  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  Christendom, 
London,  1896. 

MEMORIALS  AND  SACRED  STONES. 

Scope  of  the  Subject  ({  1).  The  Maszebah  ({  4). 
In  Non-Semitic  Territory  ({  2).  Hebrew  Usage  ({  5). 
Among  Semites  ({  3).  Cultic  Importance  ({  6). 

Among  cultic  objects  preserved  among  practically 
all  primitive  peoples  and  often  continued  in  use  in 
an  advanced  state  of  society  are  pillars  and  sacred 
stones.  Regard  for  these  objects  is  in  part  attri- 
butable to  fetishistic  or  animistic  concepts  (see 
Comparative  Rjiuqion,  VI.,  1,  a,  1-3,  7;  Fetish- 
ism) ;  in  part  to  superstitious  regard  of  what  was,  at 
the  time  when  sacredness  first  attached 

I.  Scope  to  the  object,  inexplicable  or  m3rster- 
of  the      ious;  and  in  part  to  later  association 

Subject  with  divine  powers.  Sometimes  the 
reasons  for  which  these  objects  became 
sacred  have  long  been  lost  and  are  now  irrecover- 
able— such  a  case  is  presented  by  the  sacred  stone 
at  Delphi,  to  explain  which  a  myth  was  invented 
(see  CoMPARATivB  RjiUQiON,  VI.,  1,  a,  §  7).  For 
many  of  the  occurrences  found  in  the  Semitic  field, 
especially  the  monoliths  regarded  as  deities,  the 
animistic  basis  is  evident.  Other  monuments, 
such  as  those  at  crossroads  or  on  boundaries, 
received  their  sacred  character  through  being 
regarded  as  representing  the  god  of  highways  or  of 
boundaries.  Among  the  classes  of  objects  to  be 
considered  in  this  article  are  such  reminders  of 
past  events  as  were  set  up  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  45 
sqq.)  and  Joshua  (Josh,  iv.,  xxiv.  6-7),  or  such  as 
marked  a  grave  (Gen.  xxxv.  20),  or  which  at  some 
time  received  veneration  as  embodying  a  god  or  as 
marking  the  haunt  of  deity  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxv. 
14;  Judges  vi.  20).  These  objects  include  menhirs 
(single  stones  or  rude  undressed  columns),  dolmens 
(stone  tables,  possibly  used  as  altars,  one  stone 
supported  by  two  or  more),  cromlechs  or  circles 
of  stones  like  that  at  Stonehenge,  England,  some- 
times having  a  menhir  in  the  center,  and  cairns  or 
heaps  of  stones;  besides  these  should  be  mentioned 
the  figures  developed  from  these  originally  rough  and 
unshaped  forms.  These  monuments  are  traceable 
all  the  way  across  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  as  far  west  as  Ireland. 

Because   of   the   abundant    remains   of   Greek 
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literature,  the  number  of  sacred  stones  in  Greece 
appears  to  have  been  exceptionally  large;  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  that  country  is 
simply  illustrative  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilization. 
Examples  taken  from  this  field  are  the  sacred  stone 

at  Hyettos,  the  thirty  stones  which 

2.  In  Hon-  the    Pharaeans    worshiped,    that    in 

Semitic     Boeotia  which  *  figured   in  the  sacred 

Territory,    festivals,  and  the  image  of  Artemis 

in  Ephesus.  Theophrastus  (373-283 
B.C.)  illustrates  the  frequency  of  these  monuments 
when  he  satirically  describes  a  superstitious  Greek 
performing  his  devotions  before  the  sacred  stones 
along  the  road,  a  part  of  the  worship  consisting  of 
anointing  them  with  oil  {Characteres  ethtci,  xvi.). 
The  form  of  these  early  monuments  was  that  of  a 
rough  monolith  set  upright.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  artistic  Greek  would  continue  to 
be  content  with  such  crude  monuments:  accordingly 
the  pillar  was  chiseled  into  smooth  quadrangular 
form  and  surmoimted  later  by  a  sculptured  head, 
originally  that  of  Hermes  (whence  these  pillars  bore 
the  name  HermoB  or  Hermuli)  but  later  that  of  other 
deities.  The  reference  to  these  in  Pausanias  is 
frequent;  cf.  Frazer's  ed.  on  viii.  34,  §  3,  x.  24,  §  6. 
The  origin  of  these  Herms  is  quite  distinctly  traced 
to  the  rough  blocks  of  stone  which  marked  roads  or 
boundaries  and  bore  the  name  of  hermeia  or  hermakes; 
these  in  turn  may  have  developed  from  the  cairn,  to 
which  respect  was  shown  by  the  passer-by  in  the 
addition  of  a  stone  to  the  heap.  The  Herms 
passed  over  to  the  Romans  in  the  shape  of  termini, 
having  the  same  general  form.  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  extended  the  usage  by  erecting  stelai  and 
pillars  to  mark  the  boimds  of  their  conquests.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  development  of  the  monolith 
into  the  statue  does  not  appear  among  the  Semites. 
Among  the  sacred  places  of  the  Greeks  were  those 
known  as  bsetyli  (a  name  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
Bethel),  the  center  of  which  were  usually  sacred 
stones,  some  of  them  meteoric,  like  that  of  Artemis 
mentioned  above  (cf.  Acts  xix.  35).  There  was  a 
sacred  meteorite  at  Tyre  (reported  by  Philo  Byb- 
lius,  q.v.),  and  one  in  the  temple  of  Heliogabalus 
at  Emesa.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
sanctity  of  the  stone  was  due  to  its  emblematic 
character,  as  when  it  figured  a  holy  mountain  in  a 
.Canaanitic  high  place  or  a  Babylonian  ziggurat 
(see  HiQH  Pla.ces).  For  citations  of  sacred  stones 
over  a  larger  area  and  among  both  primitive  and 
more  highly  cultured  peoples,  cf.  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Primitive  Culture,  chap.  xv.  (London,  1903),  where 
examples  are  cited  from  western  Europe  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  Semites  the  existence  of  a  cult  of  sacred 
stones  has  long  been  known.  The  two  sacred  stones 
of  the  Kaaba  (q.v.)  are  merely  illustrative  of  a 
wealth  of  sacred  objects  of  this  character  among 
pre-Mohanmiedan   Arabs.     Lampridius  speaks  of 

"  stones    which    were    called    gods " 

3*  Among  at    Syrian    sanctuaries,    perhaps    the 

Semites,     menhirs,  dolmens,  and  the  like  referred 

to  above.  WUstenfeld  (ZDMG,  xviii. 
452,  1864)  notes  that  the  Arab  geographer  Yakut 
about  1200  A.D.  knew  of  a  stone  near  Aleppo  said  to 
mark  the  tomb  of  a  prophet  upon  which  pilgrims 


(Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians)  poured  rosewater. 
Renan  (Mission  de  Phenice,  pp.  399-400,  Paris, 
1864)  speaks  of  a  milestone  near  Sidon  which  was 
anointed  with  oil.  Niebuhr  is  reported  to  have 
heard  of  a  stone  venerated  by  the  Jacobite  sun- 
worshipers  of  Mesopotamia  (cf.  D.  Chwolson, 
Die  Ssabier,  i.  153,  Leipsic,  1856).  Among  the 
Arabs  sacred  pillars  (menhirs)  were  numerous,  the 
most  celebrated  being  the  Allat  stones  (Smith, 
Kinship,  pp.  292  sqq.;  C.  M.  Doughty,  Arabia 
Deserta,  ii.  515  sqq.,  Cambridge,  1888),  looked  upon 
as  deities.  E.  A.  T.  W.  Budge  {Egyptian  Magic, 
chap,  iii.,  London,  1899)  shows  that  Egyptians 
believed  that  the  statue  of  a  god  contained  the 
deity's  spirit;  hence  the  superstitious  Christianized 
Egyptians  endeavored  to  shatter  the  image  in  order 
to  make  the  spirit  homeless.  In  this  respect  the 
conceptions  of  Egyptians  and  Arabs  alike  rest  upon 
an  animistic  basis.  For  a  notice  of  Canaanitic  pil- 
lars see  Gezer,  §  3.  The  place  of  such  a  pillar  was 
a  "  Bethel  "  (cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  18-19),  a  word  which 
passed  over  into  the  Greek  baitylos  or  haitylion 
(ut  sup.),  cf.  the  Greek  temenos,  Hebr.  'admalh 
kodesh,  "  holy  ground,"  Arab,  haram.  It  implied 
a  manifestation  of  deity  by  theophany,  vision, 
dream,  release  from  peril,  victory,  or  the  like.  Into 
the  idea  of  such  a  place  there  enters  the  notion  of 
taboo  (see  Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  1,  c)  and 
consecrates  the  spot  to  the  deity  resident  or  manifest 
there.  Possibly  the  Hebrew  prohibition  against 
using  tools  on  the  altar-stones  (Ex.  xx.  25)  was  due 
to  this  animistic  conception  and  the  desire  not  to 
disturb  the  numen  in  the  stone. 

The  most  general  name  in  the  Semitic  field  for 
the  pillar  is  derived  from  a  root  nzb  (Hebr.  mazzehah, 
pi.  mazzeboth,  the  most  general  word,  muzzabh, 
nezibh,  cf.  Gen.  xix.  26;  I  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3-4,  where 
for  "  garrison  "  should  be  read  "  memorial  pillar  " 
as  the  context  clearly  implies;  Arab,  nuzub,  manzab, 

nuzbf  pi.  anzab,  Phenician  mazzebeth, 

4.  The      Aramaic  nzb;   the   Hebrew  also  em- 

Mazzebah.  ploys  the  terms  ammudh,  Gen.  xix.  26, 

Jer.  xxvii.  19,  rendered  by  the  Greek 
stiU,  stylos,  kidn;  and  hamman,  a  pillar  for  sim- 
worship,  Isa.  xvii.  8,  xxvii.  9;  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6;  Lev. 
xxvi.  30;  II  Chron.  xiv.  4,  7).  The  Phenician 
mazzebeth  usually  means  a  memorial  at  a  grave 
(as  in  modem  Jewish  usage),  but  is  also  used  of  a 
pillar  (not  structural)  in  a  temple,  as  at  Sidon,  and 
may  possibly  refer  to  a  votive  tablet.  The  Aramaic 
nzb  applies  to  a  statue,  possibly  at  a  grave.  Before 
Phenician  temples  twin  pillars,  not  structural, 
usually  stood,  as  is  indicated  by  coins.  Herodotus, 
ii.  44,  describes  the  two  in  the  temple  of  Melkart- 
Heracles  at  Tyre,  one  of  which  he  says  was  of  pure 
gold  and  the  other  of  emerald  (glass?  cf .  Rawlinson's 
note  on  Herodotus,  ii.  81,  New  York,  1875).  Bronze 
pillars  were  in  the  temple  of  Baal-Heracles  at  Gades. 
These  seem  to  have  been  round,  though  others  of 
the  Phenician  cult  were  square  with  pyramidal 
tops.  Through  the  spread  of  Phenician  influence 
along  the  Mediterranean,  the  phrase  ^'  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  "  came  to  denote  the  extreme  West, 
and  to  be  applied  to  the  mountains  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Phenician  deriva- 
tion of  the  two  pillars  in  Solomon's  temple  is  clear 
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(I  Kings  vii.  15-21).  At  Palmyra  votive  oflferings 
took  the  shape  of  conical  terra-cottas,  miniature 
pillars  with  possibly  a  phallic  reference.  Nisibis 
in  Mesopotamia  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
word  for  pillar  and  the  existence  there  of  one  of 
these  objects  of  more  than  common  renown.  A 
stele  at  Larnaka  in  Cyprus  is  called  in  the  inscription 
a  mazzebahf  and  has  a  pyramidal  top. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  ma^^ebah  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  Asherah  (q.v.),  the  former 
being  of  stone  and  the  latter  of  wood.  Hebrew 
narratives  contain  references  to  the  ma^^ebah  as 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  deity.  Jacob's 
stone  pillow  becomes  a  pillar  (Gen.  zxviii.  18,  xxxv. 
14);     Joshua's  pillar  is  a  hearing  witness  (Josh. 

xxiv.  26-27;      cf.  Judges  ix.  6;      a 

5.  Hebrew  thoroughly  animistic  conception).    As 

Usage,      a  reminder  of  an  event  of  importance 

the  ma^^ebah  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  (or  a  heap  of  stones;  there  are  two  narratives 
united  in  the  account  in  Gen.  xxxi.  45-47)  marked 
the  compact  between  Jacob  and  Laban;  twelve 
pillars  at  Sinai  commemorated  the  covenant 
(Ex.  xxiv.  4),  and  Moses  commanded  to  erect 
monoliths  at  Mt.  Ebal  with  the  words  of  the  law 
incised  in  the  plaster  overlaid  on  the  stones  (Deut. 
xxvii.  2  sqq.);  Joshua  had  twelve  pillars  set  up  in 
the  bed  of  the  Jordan  and  twelve  at  Gilgal  to 
commemorate  the  crossing  (Josh.  iv.  3  sqq..  20  sqq.; 
the  place-name  Gilgal,  from  a  word  meaning  to 
encircle,  may  be  taken  from  the  existence  of 
cromlechs  at  the  various  places  bearing  that  name) ; 
in  remembrance  of  the  victory*  over  the  Philistines 
Samuel  erected  a  "  stone  "  (Hebr.  ebhen,  not  mazz^ 
bah,  1  Sam.  vii.  12),  and  Saul  also  set  up  a  monument 
of  victory  (Hebr.  yadh,  "  hand,"  I  Sam.  xv.  12; 
the  verb  is  to  be  read  hizzibh),  and  a  great  stone 
served  as  an  altar  (I  Sam,  xiv.  33;  cf.  Altar,  I.,  §§  2- 
3).  Absalom  reared  a  pillar  (mazzebeth)  to  perpetu- 
ate his  own  memory  (II  Sam.  xviii.  18).  As  a  mon- 
ument to  the  dead,  corresponding  to  the  Phenician 
and  modem  Jewish  usage,  the  pillar  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxv.  23  (Rachel);  IIKingsxxiii.  17;  Ezek.xxxix. 
15  (a  temporary  sign),  and  I  Mace.  xiii.  27.  This  is 
parallel  with  the  Arabic  usage  which  applies  nuzb 
to  a  memorial  at  a  grave  (I.  Goldziher,  Muham^ 
medanische  Studien,  i.  231-238,  Halle,  1889;  D^ren- 
bourg,  in  J  A,  .8  ser,,  ii.  245,  1883).  Heaps  of  stones 
covered  the  grave  of  a  man  executed  (Josh.  vii.  26, 
viii,  29;  II  Sam.  xviii.  17).  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
memorials  at  graves  were  common  to  Semitic 
custom,  maintained  by  the  Hebrews.  Isaiah 
(xix.  19)  predicts  that  a  pillar  inscribed  "  Yahweh's 
(land)  "  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  border  of  Egypt  as  a 
token  that  Egypt  too  is  to  be  a  part  of  God's 
territory  when  his  kingdom  is  realized;  and  Hosea 
(iii.  4,  X.  1-2)  mentions  pillars  as  belonging  to  the 
Yahweh  cult.  Other  cases  of  sacred  stones  to  be 
noted  are  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  17), 
that  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26-27),  at  Ophrah 
(Judges  vi.  20-21),  at  Gibeon  (II  Sam.  xx.  8),  the 
stone  of  Ezel  (I  Sam.  xx.  19),  and  of  Zoheleth 
(I  Kings  i.  9;  a  stone  of  sacrifice).  Isa.  Ivii.  6  may 
refer  to  sacred  but  prohibited  stones,  cf.  Ivi.  4  sqq. 
The  ziyyun,  **  direction  posts,"  of  Jer.  xxxi.  21 
were  not  sacred  objects  in  Israel,  though  they  were 


elsewhere  (cf.  Ezek.  xxi.  21).  Ma^^eboth  are 
prohibited  in  Deut.  xvi.  22,  vii.  5,  xii.  3;  Lev. 
'  xxvi.  1;  as  are  the  hammanim  (R.V.  '*  sun  images  ") 
in  Lev.  xxvi.  30;  cf.  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6;  Isa.  xxvii.  9; 
II  Chron.  xiv.  5,  xxxi  v.  4,  7;  Jehu  destroyed  the 
pillars  of  Baal  in  Samaria  (II  Kings  x.  26-27),  and 
Josiah  broke  those  of  the  southern  kingdom  (II 
Kings  xxiii.  14). 

The  cultic  importance  of  these  objects  is  implicit 
in  what  precedes  (Gen.  xxviii.  22,  xxxi.  13,  xxxv. 
14),  and  is  further  supported  by  the  name  Bethel 
(which  has  the  generic  signification  of  **  sanctuary  ") 
and  by  the  ritual  observance  of  anointing  the  pillar 
\vnth  oil  or  performing  sacrifice  at  it  or  upon  it 
(cf.  I  Kings  i.  9).  The  ma^^ebah,  as  a  rough 
imhewn  stone,   was  an  accessory  of 

6.  Cultic  the  pre-Deuteronomic  sanctuary  (see 
Importance.  High  Places),  and  is  imquestionably 
to  be  connected  with  early  Semitic 
stone-worship.  Even  in  Hebrew  times  the  pillar 
marked  the  presence  of  deity  (outside  of  Gen. 
xxviii.  16  sqq.,  cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  26-27,  ''  this  stone  is 
a  witness,  ...  it  hath  heard  ").  Accordingly  it 
received  the  blood  or  fat  of  the  victim  or  the  oil  of 
the  vegetable  offering.  Thus  are  to  be  explained 
the  hollows  in  many  of  these  objects  where  the 
substance  of  the  offering  was  applied.  For  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  conception  of  these 
objects  see  the  references  to  Altar  above.  That 
the  Hebrew  but  followed  common  Semitic  usage  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  Arabic  custom  the 
blood  or  fat  of  the  sacrificial  victim  was  applied  to 
the  stone  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  direct 
contact  with  deity  (cf.  the  modern  custom  of 
stroking  with  the  hand  the  sacred  stones  of  the 
Kaaba).  Arabs  swore  by  the  anzab  about  a  sanctu- 
ary (Wellhausen,  Reste,  2d  ed.,  p.  102),  and  Herodo- 
tus (iii.  8)  testifies  to  the  application  of  the  blood 
directly  to  the  stones.  The  Hebrew  altar  of  unhewn 
stones  has  its  analogue  in  the  cairn,  which  is  some- 
times an  altar,  as  in  the  camel  sacrifice  reported  by 
Nilus,  in  which  case  the  animal  was  bound  upon  a 
heap  of  stones  (Smith,  Rd,  of  Sem.,  2d  ed.,  p.  338). 
In  modem  Syria  many  spots  sacred  to  saints  are 
marked  with  pillars  regarded  as  sacred,  and  cultio 
performances  still  take  place  in  many  respects 
identical  with  those  noted  in  earlier  times  (S.  I. 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  chap, 
vii..  New  York,  1902).  The  passage  in  Isa.  Ivii.  6 
might  have  been  written  of  most  primitive  peoples. 
Anointing  of  stones  continued  in  Norway  till  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (S.  Nilsson,  Prin^ 
itive  Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  p.  241,  London, 
1868),  and  the  earl  of  Roden  reports  a  case  in 
which  the  Irish  of  Inniskea  worshiped  a  stone 
kept  carefully  wrapped  in  flannel  (Tylor,  ut  sup., 
ii.  167). 

A  question  yet  under  debate  is  the  relation  to 
this  subject  of  the  use  of  the  Hebr.  zur  as  applied  to 
Yahweh  (Deut.  xxxii.  4;  I  Sam.  ii.  2;  Ps.  xviii.  2, 
31;  Isa.  xvii.  10,  xxx.  29).  This  application  occurs 
only  in  late  passages,  never  in  J  or  E,  and  the 
connection  with  pillars  or  stones  is  not  made  out. 
Zur  appears  to  be  used  figuratively.  On  the  other 
hand,  analogy  seems  to  give  some  support  for  the 
idea  advanced  in  the  fact  that  zur  occurs  as  an 
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elenwnt  in  proper  names  among  Sabians,  and 
possibly  among  place-names  in  Judea  and  Midian, 
On  ?ur  aa  a  divine  name  ct.  A.  Wiegand.  in  ZA  TVi , 
1890,  pp.  85  sqq.  Geo.  W,  GiudOHE. 

Bibuoorai'Iit;  BcnEins^r,  ArrAAfl'oirie,  pp.  314  sqq.  «t  V^A- 
mm;  Noiruk,  Anii&ulooie,  i.  90-93.  ii.  17-21;  Smith, 
A(J.  o/  Srm..  puaioi;  idem.  K\mK\p,  pp.  3B2  sqq.:  G. 
Baur.  GaAwUx  da-  alValamaOiida  IFnnapuiw,  i.  128- 
131.  GuHnn.  ISfll:  F.  Lenonnant.  in  Comvitt  rendui  da 
racadttnit  det  intcriptiont  ^  bill»»-UUre»,  IBCS,  pp.  318- 
SZ2:    idem,  in  Revue  de  fhitloire  da  ntigio'^.  in  OSSI), 

aadiichln,  vol.  ii„  Lsipiiic.  1B7S;  FalcuaQdl.  in  Mimuint 
dt  faaxUmu  da  imaipliont  tl  brlU»4rUra.  vi  (1720). 
SI3-533;  F.  HQnfu.  Viiier  di»  von  Himntl  KfaUmm 
Sliins.  Leipgir,  I80S:  F,  vdq  DHlberE.  Utbar  den  Mttror- 
CuUu*  dtr  Alltn,  HEidslberg,  IStl:  C.  R.  Conder.  HeA 
and  Maab.  pp.  190-207,  London,  tS83;  idem.  Syrvin 
Slant  Lore,  ib.  1888;  R.  PLcUqhmMn,  Oe»cAicWa  dtr 
Ph/miiia;  pp.  ZOS-313.  Berlin,  ISSfi;  H.  Scbidli,  O.  T. 
Thtolnav.  i.  309-210.  London.  1892;  A.  von  GbU,  AUit- 
mlitiMrha  K-uiliiaaxn,  Gieosen,  1898;  A.  S.  Palmer,  Sbidia 
on  BMicol  Sabjed:  no.  II.,  London.  1899;  8.  I.  Ciliti». 
Primitiv*  Sanitie  Relieian  To-dav,  Nev  York,  1903;  P. 
Torge,  Aiheva  und  AHarU.  pp.  29-35,  Onifswitld,  1902; 
E.  B.  Tyfor,  PrimUiva  Culhirr,  ehsp.  xv..  Londnn,  1903; 
J.  G.  Fraier.  AttU,  Adonii  ami  Oiirit.  London,  1900; 
Jane  KlJen  HsuriKiii.  PraJwimurmi  lu  Uu,  Sludu  of  Or™* 
Ail^rion.  Cambtidee,  1908;  Folk  Lore.  vi.  24  sqq.;  Well- 
bauiwn.  Htruimlhurn; 
i.  75-77.  iv.  2S9-290.  ai7-fil9. 


UEIEPHIS.  See  Nofh. 


UEHAHEH:  Sixteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
Gadi,  usurper  and  ettccessor  of  Shallam.  His  dates 
according  to  the  old  chronology  are  772-763  B.C.; 
according  to  Kamphauaen,  740-738;  according 
to  Curtis,  741-737  {DS,  i.  401);  according  to 
Kitlel,  740-737.  Tlie  narrative  in  II  Kings  xv. 
14-22  makes  Mcnahcm  march  fromTircah  and  kill 
Shollum  in  Samaria,  and  then  waste  the  region 
about  Tappuah  (so  the  corrected  text)  because  that 
town  had  declined  to  receive  him.  Tirzah,  the  old 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  was  doubtleaa 
Weil  fortified,  and  Menahem  was  ils  commandant. 
He  may  have  been  the  head  of  one  of  the  two 
portions  into  which  the  khigdom  split  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam.  His  victory  o\'er  Shallum  must 
have  been  the  result  of  a  severe  conflict,  and 
Tappuah  was  doubtless  the  center  of  the  opposition 
to  Menahem  (cf.  laa.  ix.  19-20;  Hoa.  vu.  7,  viii.  4). 
The  BibUcal  narrative  also  states  that  Pul  (Tiglatb- 
Pileser,  see  Abbyria,  VI.,  3,  S  9)  came  agaiost  the 
land  and  that  Mcnaliem  paid  him  a  tribute  of 
1,000  talents  to  be  recognised  as  king.  This  does 
Dot  involve  that  it  was  at  Menahem'a  invitation 
that  Tiglath-Pileser  came,  but  it  appeaiB  that  the 
Assyrian  had  been  in  Syria  as  early  as  740  b.c, 
that  his  intervention  in  Israel  was  a  part  of  his 
general  plan  to  reduce  that  land  to  a  province  of 
his  empire,  and  that  Menahem  took  advantage  of 
the  situation.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  allow 
to  Menahem  the  full  ten  years  assigned  to 
his  reign  in  II  Kings  xv.  17.  His  tribute  to 
Pul  belongs  to  the  year  738,  and  be  can  not 
have  reigned  long  after  this  to  allow  for  the  other 
reigns  which  fell  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria 
in  722.  (R.  EiTTxi.) 


BmuoiiH^pHV:  The  nourwo  ore  II  Kinja  ic.  U-2a.  Cbn- 
5ull:  R.  KiUel.  GrackichU  der  Hrbrarr,  ii.  468-172.  Golha. 
1909;  l)B.  iU.  340;  EB.  iii.  3019-20;  JE.  viii.  466-460. 
■nil  the  pertinent  Mctiona  of  Ihe  lileralure  giveD  uoder 
Aha£;  sad  Ibhael,  Mibtohy  or. 

HERAIOn,  me-noi'on:  The  breviary  of  the  later 
Greek  Church.  It  conta'ns  the  prayers  and  hymns 
appointed  for  each  feast  and  holy  day  of  the  year, 
together  with  short  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
When  it  became  too  bulky,  it  was  divided  into 
twelve  volumes,  one  for  each  month  (whence  the 
name.  Ok.  tucti,  "month"),  which  are  still  extant, 
both  in  manuscript  and  in  printed  editions  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
They  were  published  first  at  Venice,  later  else- 
where. (Phiupp  Meter.) 

BlBLiOGB.FHr;  Kramhaclier,  GeKkUtiU.  PP.  181.  IBS.  658- 
659;  AnaUclaBollandiana.  xiv{lS9&).390-iM;  P.  Meyrr. 
Die  Oirolagiache  Littcrotur  der  ffritehitchen  Kirchr.  pp.  143 
aqq.,  Leipile,  1899;    E.  Le«ruid.  BMioaTaphie  htlUnipit. 


HEUAIIDER,    m^nOn'dcr:     One   of   the   oldest 

Gnostics.  Hewas,accordingtoJustin(AA'F,  1.171), 
born  at  Capparateia,  a  village  in  Samaria,  and  taught 
in  Antioch.  According  to  Irenreua  (ANF,  i.  34S), 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  Magus.  He  taught  that 
there  was  a  supreme  power  unknown  to  all,  and 
preten<led  to  have  been  sent  from  tlie  invisible  eons 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  world,  according  to 
him,  was  made  by  the  angels  who  emanate  from 
Mind.  To  those  baptized  by  him  he  promised 
power  over  the  world — creating  angels,  immortality, 
and  eternal  youth.  'He  was  the  teacher  of  Saturu- 
inus  or  Saturnilus  and  of  Basilides.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  Samaritan-Syriac  gnosis  preceded  and 
led  to  the  Hellenistic  variety,  or  whether  the 
Hellenistic  developed  independently.  If  the  former 
is  the  case  the  importance  of  Menander  would  lie  in 
the  tact  that  he  formed  the  transition  from  Oriental 
to  Hellenistic  gnostic! 
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ISES:  German  Jewish  phi- 
losopher; b.  at  Dessau  (67  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin)  Sept.  8, 
1729;  d.  in  Berlin  Jan.  4,  17fie.  He  came  of  poor 
parents  and  puraued  his  studies  in  the  Bible,  the 
Talmud,  Maimonides,  and  afterward  modern 
languages  and  Uteratures,  under  great  privations. 
In  17S0  ho  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich 
Jewish  manufacturer  in  Berlin,  in  1754  bookkeeper, 
and,  later,  partner  in  the  firm.  From  about  tlie 
same  time  date  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Lessing,  Nlcolai,  Abbt,  etc.,  an  earnest  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  Shaftesbury.  Spinoza,  and 
WolS,  and  the  beginning  of  his  long  and  varied 
hterary  activity.  His  Phadon,  oder  txm  der  Uralerb- 
liclikeit  der  Sede  (Berlin.  1767;  Eng.  transl., 
Phaedon;  or,  the  Dmih  of  Socralea,  London,  1789), 
and  Morgenstunden  (1786),  lectures  on  the  existence 
of  God  and  immortality,  procured  for  him  fame  as 
a  philosopher.  He  also  deserves  well  for  his  efforts 
for  the  elevation,  mental  and  moral,  of  hia  core- 
ligionists in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Berlin. 
Among  his  many  bool^  may  be  mentioned:  Popt, 
ein  MHaphytiker  (in  collaboration  with  Lessing; 
1755);  Brie/rB  Hberdie  Empfindungen  (1765);  Jent- 
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taiem,  oder  Hber  rdigiOae  MarM  und  Jwhnlkum  (2 
parts,  1783;  Eng.  transi.,  Jerusalem,  a  Treatise  on 
Eedenuistiatl  AiUhariiy  and  Judaism,  2  vols.,  Ijon- 
don,  1838);  and  a  commentary  on  Canticlca  (1772). 
He  also  translated  the  Pentateuch  (17S3),  and  the 
Psaims  (1788).  The  moat  complete  edition  o(  his 
works  is  that  by  his  grandaon  G,  B.  Mendelssohn  (7 
vols.,  Berlin,  1843-45);  his  philosophical  writings 
\rere  edited  by  M.  Braacb  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1880). 

BiBLiOGitAnnr:  S.  Hennet.  DU  FamHit  liteniiiimAn.  Sth 
ed..  1SB8,  Enc.  liaDsl.,  LoDdoa.  1882;  M.  Samuels.  Mtm- 
oiri  of  AfoHi  MendcUtohH.  Londaa.  IS25:  J.  H.  Hitter, 
MendtUtohn  und  Letting,  Berlin.  18S0;  U.  Kayserlinff, 
Mattt  MendiltKihn.  Leipsic,  ISSS:  JB.,  viii.  179-485. 
An  eieelleot  biblioKnphy  is  furniahed  in  J.  M.  Baldnin, 
Dielic!ianio/PI>ilo4ophuafidPtydtQlogv.  iii.  1,  pp.3B8-3T0, 
Now  York.  190S. 

MEHDES,  FSEDEHICK  DE  SOLA:  Jewish 
rnbbi;  b.  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  July  8,  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  Northwick  College  (1865-68), 
the  University  of  London  (1868-70;  B.A.,  1869), 
end  the  university  and  Jewish  theological  seminary 
Dt  Breabu  (1870-73;  PkD..  Jena,  1871).  On 
reluming  to  England,  he  became  rabbi  of  Great 
St.  Helen's  Synagogue,  London,  in  1873,  but  withio 
ihe  year  accepted  a  call  to  the  rabbinate  of  Congre- 
gation Shaa  ray  Tefillah  (now  West  End  Synagogue), 
New  York  City,  of  which  he  is  still  the  head.  In 
1879  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  American 
Hebrew,  which  he  edited  until  1885.  In  1900-02 
he  was  likewise  associated  with  the  editorial  staff  ot 
The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  and  in  1903  edited  the 
Jewish  Menorah.  He  ih  one  of  the  collaborators 
JD  the  revision  of  a  new  Jewish  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  beaides  translating  the  "  Jewish  Family 
Papers:  Letters  of  a  Missionary  "  of  Gustav  Mein- 
hardt  (the  pseudonym  of  W.  Herzberg;  New  York, 
1875),  has  wTitten  Defense,  not  Defiance;  A  Hebrew's 
Reply  to  ihe  Mia8ionarieB{\^l&);  Child's  First  BiMe 
(1879);  and  OuUinei  of  Bible  History  (1886). 

HEnDICAHT  MORES,   MERDICART  ORDERS 

^O^di^ea  meTidicaniium) :  Those  monastic  orders 
which  renounce  on  principle  established  income 
and  live  by  the  solicitation  of  alms;  Buch  as  the 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Auguatiniana,  Carmelites, 
and  Servites  (qq.v.). 

UENEGOZ,  m6"ne"g5z',  EUGBRB:  French 
Protestant;  b.  at  Algolsheim  (a  village  near  Brei- 
Gocb,  40  m.  B.a.w.  of  Straaburg),  Alsace,  Sept.  25, 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Slrnsburg  and  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology 
in  the  same  city.  After  being  subdirector  of  the 
preparatory  school  of  Lutheran  theology  in  Paris 
for  four  months  in  1866,  he  was  assistant  pastor  of 
the  £g!ise  des  Billettea,  Paris,  until  1877.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  at  the  faculty 
of  Protestant  theology,  Paris,  and  director  ot  the 
seminary  of  the  same  faculty.  He  was  likewise 
&  member  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1895-1906  and  ot  the  Upper  Council  ot  Public 
Instruction  in  1901-05.  In  theology  he  is  a  "  sym- 
boio-fidi!iate,"  seeking  "a  middle  way  between 
rationalism  and  orthodoxy."  He  has  written  Elude 
dogmatique  «ur  I'idfe  de  I'fglise  (Straaburg,  1862); 
Effiexions  mir  I'Mvangile  du  Salut    (Paris,   1879); 


Le  Pechf  el  la  rfilemption  d'apris  Saint  Paid  (1882); 
Quid  de  catechismo  sen/ienrfum  sii  (1882);  La  NotiiM 
dii  caUchitme  (1882);  Lather  eonaidtri  comme  thfoto- 
pi'en  (1883);  La  Predestination  dan»  la  thfologie 
pauiinienne  (1884);  L'AutorM  de  Dieu  (1892);  la 
Thiohgie  de  Vipilre  avx  Hibreux  (1894);  La  Notion 
biblique  du  miracle  (1894);  &tude  sur  le  dogme  de 
la  Trinite  (1898);  Du  Rapport  enire  Vhiatoire  sainto 
etiafoi  religieiae  (1899);  Le  Solid  d'aprts  Ven- 
teignemvtd  de  Jftus-Christ  (1809);  La  JustifUatum 
porta  foi  d'aprh  Saint  Paid  el  Saiid  Jacques  (1901); 
Aperipi  de  la  Uiiologie  d'Avgjiste  Sabatier  (1901);  L« 
Fidi-itrme  et  la  notion  do  la  foi  (190,5);  La  Religion 
et  la  vie  saciale  (1905);  La  Mort  de  J^bos  et  le  dogma 
de  I'eipiation  (1905);  L'Anti^fidHmne  (1906);  and 
Une  triple  distinction  thfotogiqtie,  Observaliong  sur 
le  rapport  de  la  foi  rtiigieuse  avec  la  science,  I'hi^mre 
et  la  phUosophie  (1908).  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  ot  the  Annates  de  tribliographie  thfologiqae. 

MEHI:  A  deity  named  in  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  laa.  bcv.  11  (A,V.  "  that  number,"  aiai;gin 
"  Meni  ";  R.V.  "  Destiny,"  margin  "  Meni  ")  as 
worshiped  by  idolatrous  Israelites.  Light  ii 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  etymology  (Hebr. 
manah,  "  to  number,"  Arab.  "  to  apportion  "), 
by  the  occurrence  in  Arabic  of  the  feminine  form 
Manat,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Allah  (Koran,  liii. 
20),  and  by  the  use  of  the  Arabic  maniyya,  "  fate  " 
(cf.  the  Nabateean  Manawat,  "  Fates,"  Wellhausen, 
HeidetUum,  pp.  25-29}.  The  word  ebedhmeni, 
"  servant  ot  Meni,"  occurs  on  Achiemenian 
coins,  and  Meni{s)  is  found  as  a  parallel  to  Bdva 
forturuB  rector,  "  Bel,  controller  of  fortune."  on  aa 
altar  at  Vaison  in  Provence,  in  which  there  seema 
to  be  present  a  reminiscence  of  the  Biblical  passage. 
It  ia  unlikely  that  Meni  is  ot  Babylonian  origin, 
the  name  not  having  been  found  as  a  god  name  is 
the  cuneiform  inacriptions.  He  was  probably 
introduced  into  Palestine  by  Aranueans  or  by  (he 
Arabs  who  began  to  press  in  soon  after  the 
exile.  The  plausible  suggeation  tuia  been  made 
that  as  Gad  was  the  deity  of  (good)  fortune, 
Meni  is  the  controller  of  misfortune.  The 
equation  Meni-Ishtar^ Venus  is  probably  ruled 
out  by  the  sex  ot  Meni.  The  name  was  misun- 
derstood by  Aquiia,  Synuoachus,  Tlieodotion,  and 
Jerome.  Geo.  W,  Giijiors. 

KENroS,  m6'ni-ns,  JUSTUS  yODOCUS  HENIG): 
German  Reformer;  b.  at  Fulda  Dec.  13,  1499;  d. 
at  Leipsic  Aug.  11,  1558.  In  1514,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where 
he  cemented  friendship  with  such  humanists  as 
Mutianua,  Crotus,  Eoban  Hess,  and  others.  Joachim 
Camerarius  taught  him  Greek.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Melanchthon,  whose  pupil  he  became,  he  went  ia 
1619  to  Wittenberg.  After  Luther's  return  from 
the  Wartburg  he  enjoyed  his  personal  friendship. 
In  1523  he  was  appointed  vicar  at  MQhlberg  near 
Erfurt,  but  in  1525  resigned  his  position  and  went 
to  Erfurt  to  teach.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Erfurt.  But 
eoon  the  coimcii  of  the  town  changed  its  attitude 
toward  the  Retormation.  Ia  1525,  after  the  end  of 
the  Feasants'  War,  Roman  Catholic  dei^ymen  and 
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monks  were  allowed  to  return.  Their  most  prom- 
inent spokesman  was  Konrad  Kling,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  against  whom  Menius  directed  his  polemical 
treatise,  Wider  den  hochheruhmlen  Barfiiaaer  zu 
Erfurt,  D,  Conrad  Kling,  SchiUzrede  (Wittenberg, 
1527)  and  his  sermon,  Etlicher  GoUlosen  und 
WiderchrMichen  Lehre  von  der  papiatischen  Messe 
(1527).  Luther  wrote  a  preface  for  both  of  these 
works,  but  in  spite  of  his  assistance  and  intercession 
the  council  of  the  town  did  not  change  its  position. 
Under  those  circumstances  Menius  removed  in 
1528  with  his  family  to  Gotha  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Friedrich  Myconius.  He 
wrote  and  instructed  the  youth,  but  his  chief 
activity  was  the  visitation  of  Thuringia,  jointly 
with  (Dhristof  von  der  Planitz,  Melanchthon,  and 
Myconius.  After  his  return  from  this  visitation 
he  was  appointed  in  1529  pastor  and  superintendent 
at  Eisenach  where  he  labored  eighteen  years.  He 
became  one  of  the  chief  champions  in  the  fight 
against  Anabaptism,  was  active  as  a  reformer,  and 
took  part  in  several  other  visitations,  in  1533  and 
1539  in  Thuringia,  subsequently  in  Schwarzburg, 
and  in  1545  in  the  bishopric  of  Naimiburg.  In 
1542  he  introduced  the  Reformation  in  the  imperial 
city  of  MOhlhausen.  He  took  part  in  the  religious 
colloquy  of  Marburg  (1529),  in  the  Wittenberg 
Concordia  (1538),  and  in  the  meeting  at  Schmal- 
kald  (1537).  Upon  the  death  of  his  faithful  friend 
Myconius  in  1546  he  became  his  successor  in  Gotha. 
After  the  imfavorable  termination  of  the  Schmal- 
kald  War  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Gotha  for  some 
time,  but  was  soon  able  to  return.  Like  his  colleagues 
he  protested  against  the  Augsburg  Interim.  The 
propagandism  of  the  Anabaptiste  which  threatened 
to  invade  Thuringia  from  Hesse  and  MOhlhausen  in- 
duced him  to  resimie  his  polemical  activity  against 
them,  especially  against  their  antinomian  doctrine, 
according  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  sin 
if  he  is  bom  of  God.  [Antinomianism  was  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anabaptists,  a.  h.  n.]  In  1552 
Menius  was  involved  in  the  Osiandrian  controversy. 
Elector  John  Frederic  sent  an  embassy  to  Prussia  for 
the  purpose  of  allaying  the  dissensions  caused  by 
Osiander's  teachings.  Beside  two  of  his  councilors 
he  sent  Menius  and  Johann  Stolz  to  K6nigsberg  in 
1553.  The  duke  of  Prussia  commissioned  Funck  to 
transmit  to  them  a  confession  of  faith  in  accord- 
ance with  Osiander's  views,  which  was  answered  by 
Menius  and  Stolz.  Funck  replied  shortly  afterward. 
As  Menius  was  taken  ill,  the  negotiations  were 
delayed.  A  later  conference  between  Menius  and 
Stolz,  Funck  and  Sciurus  led  to  no  agreement,  and 
the  delegates  returned  without  having  attained 
their  object.  A  few  months  afterward,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Thuringian  visitations,  Amsdorf  found  an 
opportunity  to  involve  Menius  intimately  in  the 
Majoristic  Controversy  (q.v.).  Menius  returned 
from  Eisenach  to  Gotha,  full  of  the  hope  to  resume 
his  duties;  but  Amsdorf,  Ratzeberger,  Aurifaber, 
and  others  continued  their  calumnies,  denouncing 
him  as  an  Adiaphorist  and  Majorist.  The  ungra- 
cious attitude  of  the  court  induced  him  to  resign  his 
position.  By  the  intercession  of  Melanchthon  and 
Gamerarius,  Menius  received  a  position  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Leipsic.  There  he  defended 


himself  against  further  assaults  of  Flacius  and 
Amsdorf,  who  did  not  cease  their  polemical  attacks 
imtil  his  death.  It  is  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
the  time  that  Menius'  literary  activity  was  chiefly 
polemical.  He  published  (Economia  Christiana 
(1529)  which  was  prefaced  by  Luther,  and  against 
the  Anabaptists  he  wrote,  Der  Wiedertdufer  Lehre 
und  Gefieimniss  aus  heiliger  Schrift  widerlegt  (1530) 
and  Von  dem  Geist  der  Wiedertdufer  (1544).  He 
also  published  a  somewhat  modified  edition  of 
Luther's  Small  Catechism  under  the  title,  Cate- 
chismua  Justi  Menii  (1532),  a  copy  of  which  ia 
preserved  in  the  town  library  of  Breslau,  The 
manual  continued  in  use  till  the  19th  century. 
Menius  also  wrote  De  usu  histories  sacrarum 
literarum  (1532)  which  is  an  exposition  of  I  Sam.; 
a  translation  of  Luther's  large  commentary  on  the 
Galatians  (1535)  and  Wie  ein  jeglicher  Christ 
gegen  allerlei  LehrCy  gute  und  bdse,  nach  Gottes 
Befehl  sich  gebuhrlich  haUen  soil  (1538).  His 
treatise.  Von  der  Notwehr  Unterrichtf  niitzlich  zu 
lesen  (1547)  was  occasioned  by  the  war  of  Schmal- 
kald.  The  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Anabaptists 
induced  him  once  more  to  write  against  them  a 
polemical  treatise.  Von  den  Blutsfreunden  aus  der 
Wiedertaufe  (1551).  Against  Osiander  he  wrote, 
Erkenntnis  aus  Gottes  Wort  und  heiliger  Schrift 
aber  die  Bekenntnis  A.  Osiandri  (1552),  and 
Von  der  Gerechiigkeitf  die  fur  Gott  gilt:  Wider 
die  neue  alcumistische  Theologiam  A.  Osiandri 
(1552).  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  Thirteen  letters  are  to  be  found  in  Zeit- 
achrift  dea  Vereiru  far  thurtno-  Qeachichte,  x  (1882).  243 
sqq.,  and  others  are  amon^;  the  correspondence  of  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Mutianus,  and  Eobanus  Hess.  Auto- 
biographic material  is  communicated  in  ZHT^  1865,  pp. 
303  sqq.  The  one  biography  is  G.  L.  Schmidt,  Justua 
Meniua,  der  Reformator  ThUringena,  Gotha,  1867.  Material 
will  be  found  in  the  literature  dealing  with  the  Reformers 
with  whom  he  came  into  touch  (e.g.,  J.  W.  Richard,  Phi- 
lip Afelanchtfum,  pp.  159,  185.  254,  New  York,  1898) ,  and 
in  that  on  the  Reformation  and  on  the  Anabaptists. 

MENKEN,  GOTTFRIED:  German  Reformed  pas- 
tor; b.  at  Bremen  May  29,  1768;  d.  there  June 
1,  1831.  In  the  house  of  his  parents  he  imbibed 
a  Biblical  piety  which  was,  however,  free  from  all 
narrowness  though  consciously  opposed  to  ration- 
.alism.  While  still  in  the  gymnasium  he  preached, 
and  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena  in  1788 
his  theological  convictions  had  already  assumed 
definite  form.  The  rationalism  of  the  university 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  Bible, 
to  which  the  mysticism  of  his  earlier  days  gave  way. 
In  1790  he  went  to  the  University  of  Duisburg 
where  he  found  a  more  sympathetic  atmosphere  in 
the  circle  of  F.  A.  Hasenkamp  and  others  whose 
study  of  the  Bible  was  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
Bengel  and  Collenbusch.  In  1791  he  passed  his 
theological  examination,  but  stayed  two  years 
longer  at  Duisburg.  He  was  assistant  preacher  in 
Uedem  near  Cleve  (1793-94),  for  the  German 
Reformed  congregation  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(1794-96),  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  in 
Wetzlar  (1796-1802),  second  preacher  of  St.  Paul 
in  Bremen  (1802-11),  and  first  preacher  of  St. 
Martin  (1811-25). 

The  theology  of  Menken  was  not  original  with 
him;    but  the  vigor  of  his  expressions  gave  him  a 
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far-reaching  influence,  especially  upon  Bible  stu- 
dents. The  immovable  center  of  his  theology  was 
the  Bible,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  divine 
testimony  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  history  of 
salvation  in  the  center  of  which  stood  Christ. 
From  Collenbusch  Menken  acquired  his  views  on 
the  ethical  relation  of  God  to  humanity,  the  atone- 
ment, and  salvation.  The  divine  nature  is  love, 
of  which  holiness  and  justice  are  only  phases. 
These  fundamental  attributes  of  God  are  revealed 
in  the  order  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  never  based 
upon  an  unfathomable  decree,  but  always  upon 
foreseen  worthiness.  In  order  to  assure  this  worth- 
iness, every  reasonable  creature  is  in  need  of  a 
test;  if  in  this  way  sin  comes  into  the  world,  it 
serves  only  a  good  purpose  that  there  may  come 
into  existence  a  more  perfect  and  blessed  creation. 
If  Adam  fell,  death  was  for  him  not  a  punishment, 
but  a  natural  consequence  of  sin,  and  if  his  heirs 
are  overcome  by  sin,  this  also  is  not  a  punishment, 
but  a  suffering  of  injustice,  since  they  are  personally 
innocent  of  the  sinfulness  and  mortality  of  their 
being.  Christ  delivered  hiunan  nature  from  that 
imjust  imposition,  by  assuming  it  not  as  it  was 
originally,  but  as  it  was  after  the  fall.  This  was 
not  intended  to  assail  the  divinity  or  personal 
sinlessness  of  Christ,  but  only  to  emphasize  his 
humanity.  So  it  follows  that  in  no  way  is  there  a 
compensation  of  the  claims  of  divine  holiness  or 
of  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ.  The  sinlessness 
acquired  by  Christ  can  be  appropriated  by  faith  in 
him.  Faith  in  Christ  is  a  divine  power  producing 
that  holiness  and  glory  in  man,  and  on  this  depends 
the  main  interest  of  the  whole  doctrine,  and  con- 
sequently the  worthiness  of  man  is  in  no  way  a 
divine  gift,  but  the  chief  demand  of  God,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  imparts  to  man  his  grace.  All 
predestinarian  ideas  are  combated  from  this  stand- 
point. It  is  only  consistent  with  this  whole  concep- 
tion, which  lacks  a  clear  estimate  of  sin  as  positive 
opposition  to  God,  that  sanctification  can  be  com- 
pleted upon  earth.  As  justification  or  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  no  way  necessarily  results  from  this  doc- 
trine, they  really  have  no  place  in  it,  and  the  fact 


that  Menken  nevertheless  used  these  conceptions 
shows  that  the  Biblical  vein  in  him  was  stronger 
than  the  influence  of  Collenbusch. 

His  chief  works  are:  ChrisUiche  Homilien  (Frank- 
fort, 1797);  Neue  Sammlung  christlicher  Homilien 
(1801);  Chriatliche  Homilien  uber  Stellen  an  die 
Geachichte  dee  Propheten  Elias  (1804);  Vereuch 
einer  Anleitung  zum  eignen  Unterricht  in  die  Work- 
heiten  der  heUigen  Schrift  (an  exposition  of  his 
system;  1805);  Betrachtungen  iiJber  doe  Evangdium 
MaUhdi  (only  one  volume  published;  1809);  Dae 
Glaubenabekenntnia  der  christlichen  Kirche  (1816); 
Erld&rung  dee  elf  ten  KapiteU  dee  Brief ea  an  die 
Hebraer  (1821);  Predigten  (1825);  Blicke  in  dae 
Leben  dee  Apoetel  Pau/tM  und  der  ersten  Christen- 
gemeinen  (1828);  and  Homilien  Uber  dae  neunt^ 
und  zehnte  Kapitel  dee  Brief ee  an  die  Hebrder 
(1831).  His  works  have  been  collected  in  seven 
volumes  (Bremen,  1858-65;  new  edition,  8  vols. 
1894-95).  (E.  F.  Karl  MCller.) 

Bibuographt:  C.  H.  Oildemeister,  Ld>en  und  Wirken  de9 
.  .  .  OoUfried  Menken,  2  vols..  Bremen.  1861.  E.  C. 
Achelis  published  a  seleotion  of  Menken's  HomUien,  to 
which  he  prefixed  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  life, 
Gotha;  1888.  Consult  also  A.  Ritschl,  CescAicAte  des 
PieHnnue,  i.  566  sqq.,  Bonn,  1880. 

MENIIAS:  Patriarch  of  Constantmople  536- 
552;  d.  at  Constantinople  Aug.  5,  552.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  early  life.  He  was  a  priest  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Hospice  Samson  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  patriarchate  at  the  desire  of  Justinian  in  the 
place  of  Anthimus  (who  had  been  deposed  by  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  in  535),  and  was  conse- 
crated by  Agapetus,  being  the  first  Eastern  patri- 
arch to  receive  consecration  from  a  pope.  He 
presided  at  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  536, 
called  to  finish  the  case  of  Anthimus,  left  uncom- 
pleted by  the  death  of  Agapetus.  His  administration 
is  marked  by  ability  and  a  regard  for  the  peace  of 
the  Church.  He  is  conmiemorated  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  Aug.  24,  and  by  the  Latin  on  Aug.  25. 

Bibliography:  A8B,  Au«.,  v.  164-166;  Hefele,  Concilier^ 
ifeachichte,  ii.  671,  763  sqq..  787  sqq.,  812  sqq..  855-856, 
Eng.  transl.,  iv.  103>104.  218.  285-286;  DCB,  iii.  902-903. 
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Vm.  In  America. 

1.  Antecedents. 

Swiss  Brethren  ({1). 

Obbenites  ({  2). 

Two  Groups  of  Churches  ({  3). 

2.  Doctrinal  and  Statistical  Descrip- 

tion. 


I.  Origins:  The  Mennonitea  form  a  number  of 
religious  bodies  which  originated  on  the  continent  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  where  they  were  characterized 
by  antipedobaptist  and  antisacerdotal  doctrines. 
Since  the  seventeenth  century  their  chief  center  has 
been  Holland.  They  must  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  Baptists,  for  though  the  General  Baptists 
were  developed  from  the  Mennonites,  1609  onward, 
their  distinctive  tenet  of  immersion  was  both  late  and 
infrequent  among  the  older  body.  As  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century  the  term  Anabaptists  [used  op- 
probriously    of    Antipedobaptists    of    aU    types. 


A.H.N.]  did  not  connote  any  special  church,  but  was 
applied  to  an  entire  tendency  which  developed  in 
western  and  central  Europe  between  1521  and  1550 
from  the  popular  side  of  the  German  Reformation, 
from  which  it  borrowed  form  and  coloring.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  newly  discovered  "  Gospel,"  it 
rejected  the  Christianity  received  through  infant 
baptism  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  effect  regen- 
eration. It  therefore  required  not  only  adult  bap- 
tism, but  also  a  Christianity  based  upon  personal 
faith,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  heart  and  of  all  Christendom,  or  rather  the 
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establishment  of  a  living  church  of  Christ  within  the 
world.  As  the  representative  of  voluntary,  or  even 
of  subjective  Christianity,  moreover,  it  taught  the 
absolute  separation  of  religious  and  secular  life,  thus 
advocating  freedom  of  con'science.  After  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  some  churches,  especially 
those  of  a  imitarian  trend,  came  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Mennonites.  The  adherents  and  the 
spirit  of  these  became  in  later  years,  subsequent  to 
1640,  an  independent  force  in  England  among  such 
bodies  as  the  Quakers.  About  a  ccntiuy  earlier, 
however,  it  had  received  a  permanent  organiza^ 
tion  in  communities  which  have  continued  to  the 
present  time  and  are  still  called  Mennonites. 

The  term  Wiedertdufer  ("  Ke-baptizers  ")  may  be 
employed  to  connote  that  faction  of  the  Anabap- 
tists which  aimed  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth  through  temporal  force,  and  did  not  seek 
to  reform  social  conditions  simply  by  the  regenera- 
tion of  individuals.  The  type  of  this  faction  was 
the  kingdom  of  Milnster  and  its  plans  of  social  revo- 
lution (see  MCnster,  Anabaptists  in).  The  only 
party  of  antipedobaptists  which  has  preserved  a 
historic  continuity  until  the  present  day  is  the  Men- 
nonites, who  now  have  some  250,000  members,  di- 
vided both  historically  and  geographically  into 
(1)  Swiss  and  South  German;  (2)  the  Dutch,  who 
form  the  basis  of  the  West  and  North  German,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  of  the  Russian;  and  (3)  the 
American.  [The  remnant  of  the  Huterites  that  set- 
tled in  South  Dakota  in  1874,  who  have  never  been 
identified  with  the  Mennonites,  constitutes  at  least 
one  exception,    a.  h.  n.] 

EL  Swiss  and  South  German  Antipedobaptists: 
The  first  independent  church  within  the  general 
Anabaptist  movement  was  formed  at  Zurich  m 
1523.  On  Jan.  18,  1525,  the  church  began  to  bap- 
tize on  profession  of  faith,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  to  suppress  it  by  force,  and  about  the 
same  time  kindred  societies  were  foimded  at  Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg,  and  Worms.  The  plan  of  form- 
ing churches  of  pious  Christians  separated  from  the 
world  originated  in  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  and  was 
not  unknown  to  Luther,  while  at  first  infant  bap- 
tism was  not  regarded  as  obligatory  by  Zwingli, 
Butzer,  Farel,  Erasmus,  Capito,  Schwenckfeld,  Bil- 
lican,  Htlbmaier,  or  Brunner.  Although  Anabap- 
tism  was  no  baseless  phenomenon,  suddenly  evolved 
from  the  Reformation,  there  seems  to  be  little  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  derived  from  older  religious 
bodies.  Anabaptists  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  grace 
which  was  decreed  from  without,  and  which  was, 
therefore,  independent  of  personal  piety  and  devoid 
of  infiuence  on  life.  Faith,  they  declared,  must  be 
personal,  and  they  were,  accordingly,  influenced 
by  the  same  spirit  which  led  Michael  SattJer  to  re- 
ject infant  baptism  simply  because  ^*  piety  and  sal- 
vation are  sought  through  it,''  and  because  they 
**  would  not  abandon  their  separation  from  the 
world  "  (i.e.,  the  worldly  churches).  The  doctrine 
that  the  grace  of  God  must  be  regained  by  man, 
however,  has  been  common  among  Protestants 
from  the  earliest  times,  while  the  monastic  ideals  of 
poverty  and  celibacy,  attributed  to  the  Anabap- 
tists, were  in  reality  antipodal  to  their  real  tenets. 
Nor  did  they  consider  themselves  without  siiii  al- 


though they  held  that  a  Christian  might  have  a  good 
conscience  and  live  blamelessly. 

Immediately  after  the  Peasants'  War,  Anabaptist 
communities  sprang  up  throughout  Germany  in 
Strasbui^,  Augsburg,  Salzburg,  and  elsewhere, 
headed  by  Denk,  Gross,  and  Kautz.  As  early  as 
Feb.  24,  1527,  an  assembly  was  convened  at  Schlat- 
ten  near  Schaffhausen  by  Sattler,  who  had  foimded 
the  conamunities  of  Horb  and  Rottenburg-on-the 
Neckar.  Throughout  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine 
and  Swabia  many  deserted  both  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  the  Protestants  for  the  Anabaptists,  even 
though  the  itinerant  preachers,  controlling  neither 
the  press  nor  large  congregations,  could  only  uige 
individuals  to  repentance  and  baptism.  Coomiu- 
nities  also  existed  in  St.  Gall,  Bern,  and  Basel,  while 
in  1526  the  Anabaptists  entered  the  Tyrol  and 
Moravia.  After  the  spring  of  1527,  the  extension  of 
the  movement  was  attended,  except  in  Moravia,  by 
bitter  persecutions.  According  to  the  government 
records  of  Innsbruck,  700  persons  were  executed, 
banished,  or  otherwise  punished  in  the  Tyrol  in  1530, 
while  600  were  put  to  death  in  Ensisheim  before 
1535.  Only  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Philip  of 
Hesse  refrained  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  in 
Augsburg,  which  was  protected  by  imperial  privi- 
lege and  the  edict  of  Worms,  Hut  barely  escaped 
the  stake  (see  Hut,  Hans).  [But  Hans  Leupold, 
the  minister  of  the  antipedobaptists  of  Augsbuig, 
was  beheaded  (cf.  F.  Roth,  Atigsburgs  Reformations' 
geschichU,  1617-30,  p.  251,  Munich,  1901).  J. 
HoBSCH.]  The  Evangelical  authorities  at  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  concurred  in  the  imperial  decision  of  1529 
that  all  Anabaptists  should  be  executed  without  a 
trial  before  ecclesiastical  judges,  their  motive  prob- 
ably being  their  fear  that  the  separatistic  tendency 
of  the  body  would  destroy  all  civil  and  social  insti- 
tions. 

The  erroneous  opinion  has  long  existed  that  anti- 
pedobaptism  involved  communism  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  private  property.  These  were  practised, 
however,  only  in  Moravia,  and  even  there  surrender 
of  private  rights  was  purely  vohmtary  and  confined 
to  members  of  that  church.  It  is  clear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  denied  the  State  the  right  to  com- 
pel belief  and  to  regulate  religion,  or  to  expel  from 
home  on  accoimt  of  belief,  for  ''  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  ";  yet,  though  '*  in  the  perfection  of  Christ " 
there  was  neither  magistracy  nor  sword,  they  ren- 
dered obedience  to  the  temporal  authorities.  It  was 
an  exception  that  Hut  and  some  others  taught  the 
speedy  coming  both  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  by  the  righteous. 
Although  Zwingli  constantly  charged  the  Anabap- 
tists with  inmiorality,  there  is  no  basis  for  his  asser- 
tions, nor  is  it  known  that  there  were  cases  of  polyg- 
amy among  them,  as  there  were  later  in  Monster. 
This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  no  discordant 
elements  entered  into  Anabaptism,  or  that  their  per- 
secutions, in  particular,  did  not  lead  them  to  excesses. 
The  position  of  the  majority  of  the  martyrs,  as  well 
as  the  wealthy  members  of  the  conununities  of  the 
Tjrrol,  the  writings  of  Denk,  the  Worms  translation 
of  the  Prophets,  and  the  rich  hymnology,  render  it 
certain  that  the  Anabaptists  did  not  belon{^  ^o  the 
lowest  grades  of  society. 
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All  those,  however,  who  might  have  given  a 
theological  formulation  of  their  doctrines  and  have 
become  leaders  of  distinction  were  soon  snatched 
away  by  death.  It  is  impossible  to  speak,  therefore, 
of  imiformity  in  their  dogmas,  especially  as  their 
doctrinal  interests  paled  before  their  enthusiasm 
for  practical  Christianity.  Their  hymns,  the 
treatises  of  Denk  and  Hubmaier,  the  letters  of 
Sattler,  and  other  memorials  of  the  martyrs  all 
breathe  the  same  spirit;  love  of  Jesus  and  the 
Bible;  the  cross  as  the  token  of  the  Christian; 
the  joy  of  the  consciousness  of  salvation;  gratitude 
for  safety  from  this  evil  world  and  horror  of  it; 
brotherly  love;  and  full  freedom  of  conscience. 
In  all  else  there  was  the  widest  divergency.  Denk, 
Kautz,  and  Hetzer  regarded  Christ  as  their  pre- 
decessor and  example,  not  as  the  mediator  in  the 
presence  of  God;  but  in  their  Getrewe  Wamung  the 
Strasburgers  ''  know  not  why  Anabaptists  call 
Our  Lord  '  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,'  since  he  is  of 
heaven."     On  the  one  hand,  their  baptismal  hynm 


runs: 


'*  I  am  alone  the  only  God« 
I  am  alone,  I  am  not  three  "; 

while  Hoffmann,  on  the  other,  was  an  avowed 
Trinitarian.  The  inner  word  interpreted  the 
Scriptures  to  Denk,  others  based  their  exegesis  on 
the  literal  meaning,  and  some  Anabaptists  laid 
special  stress  on  revelations,  visions,  and  dreams. 
The  pantheistic  trend  of  Denk  was  offset  by  the 
deep  pietistic  morality  of  Sattler  and  the  chUiasm 
of  Hut.  Some  regarded  baptism  as  indifferent, 
and  the  washing  of  feet  was  practised  but  rarely, 
as  in  Zurich  and  the  Harz.  /Jl,  however,  followed 
Zwingli  in  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  a  witness  of  unity,  while  Arianism, 
sleep  of  the  soul,  and  universal  salvation  were 
here  and  there  taught  among  them.  Their  unifying 
bond  was  the  belief  that  by  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance and  by  the  individual  fear  of  God  and  love  to 
him  they  were  members  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  separated  from  the  world  and  piuified  by  the 
power  of  the  ban.  Their  creed,  which  was  not  dog- 
matic, but  practical,  was  the  "  Brotherly  Union  of 
some  Children  of  God,"  formulated  at  the  confer- 
ence of  Schlatten.  This  confession  was  known  at 
Zurich  as  early  as  1527  and  was  attacked  by  Zwingli 
in  that  year  and  by  Calvin  in  1541.  In  its  articles 
some  of  their  teachers  imited  concerning  seven 
points:  baptism  of  repentance  and  change  of  life, 
the  ban,  the  breaking  of  bread,  separation,  pastoral 
care,  the  sword,  and  the  prohibition  of  oaths — all 
practical  problems,  rather  than  doctrinal.  Over  the 
questions  of  private  property  and  the  paying  of 
taxes  levied  for  purposes  of  war  a  schism  arose  in 
Moravia  in  1528. 

About  1530  not  only  did  the  extension  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  Anabaptists  enter  upon  a  new 
stage,  but  the  obscurity  which  had  thus  far  envel- 
oped them  was  dissipated,  and  in  the  previous 
year  the  man  was  found  and  baptized  at  Strasburg 
who  was  to  give  the  church  a  new  home  in  the 
north,  Melchior  Hoffmann  (q.v.).  The  same  period 
was  the  beginning  of  the  two  tendencies  which 
have  continued  side  by  side  among  the  Mennonites 


to  the  present  time,  although  both  are  equally 
opposed  to  an  official  church  which  teaches  faith 
and  salvation  by  means  of  dogma  and  sacrament. 
The  one  body  (Swiss,  Moravian),  founded  by 
Hoffmann,  la3rs  stress  on  personal  piety  and  the 
formation  of  a  church  which  is  to  have  sharp 
external  delimitations.  The  other  party  (Denk, 
Hubmaier)  regards  Christianity  as  a  sum  total  of 
inner  feelings  and  as  a  spiritual  tendency  in  the 
world,  having  no  earthly  church,  yet  retaining  the 
ban. 

After  1530  the  outward  condition  of  the  Ana- 
baptists gradually  altered.  Although  many,  in- 
cluding Luther  and  Melanchthon,  still  regarded 
them  as  rebels,  they  were  free  from  peril  of  death 
in  some  districts,  and  they  might  live  there  in  com- 
parative quiet,  despite  occasional  oppression,  im- 
prisonment, and  banishment.  Their  numbers  also 
increased  in  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  Hesse,  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  the  bishopric  of 
Basel,  and  especially  in  Moravia.  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, they  were  exposed  to  constant  persecution, 
and  every  trace  of  them  disappeared,  the  few  sur- 
vivors either  dying  out  or  fleeing  to  Moravia,  this 
being  the  case  especially  in  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  Aus- 
tria and  Silesia,  and  eastern  Switzerland.  Despite 
many  vicissitudes  and  even  banishment  in  1535, 
Anabaptists  from  Austria,  Carinthia,  and  Silesia 
sought  refuge  in  Moravia,  whence  some  of  them  later 
emigrated  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania, 
while  about  1550  and  after  1561  the  Venetian  Ana- 
baptists  came  into  relation  with  their  Tyrolese  breth- 
ren. Many  of  these  churches  became  very  impor- 
tant. In  1537  the  one  at  Lorsch  contained  some  240 
adults;  there  were  250  at  GrQnberg  (Hesse)  in  1538; 
between  1,400  and  1,500  were  at  the  controversy  of 
Rhenish  Anabaptists  held  at  Worms  in  1556;  and 
in  the  great  Strasburg  congress  of  1557  representa- 
tives were  present  from  nearly  fifty  churches  in 
Moravia,  Swabia,  Switzerland,  Wtirttemberg,  Breis- 
gau,  and  Alsace.  In  1545,  according  to  a  moderate 
estimate,  the  Moravian  Anabaptists  numbered  but 
2,000;  exact  historians  show  that  at  a  later  time 
the  ch\ux;h  had  increased  considerably.  Elsewhere, 
however,  the  persecutions  continued  with  unremit- 
ting severity.  In  1581,  the  Anabaptists  knew  of 
executions  in  South  Germany  and  Austria  to  the 
number  of  2,169,  and  many  executions  are  not  re- 
ported. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Anabaptists  re- 
mained closely  united,  but  at  the  close  of  this 
period  the  intercommunication  diminished,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  many 
Anabaptists  through  persecution,  and  partly 
because  the  condition  of  the  others  had  become 
more  settled  and  quiet.  Simultaneously  with  this 
new  security,  on  the  other  hand,  came  differentia- 
tions and  even  dissensions.  The  commimistic  fol- 
lowers of  the  Tyrolese  Jacob  Hutter  separated 
from  the  other  Germans,  whom  they  called  "  Swiss 
Brethren.''  In  1533  he  succeeded  in  organizing 
the  great  majority  of  Moravian  Anabaptists  into 
a  conmiumstic  body  which  remained  unshaken  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  inspiring  it  with  his  spirit 
and  giving  it  his  name  when  he  died  at  the  stake 
in  Innsbruck  in  1536.    During  the  administration 
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of  the  active  and  talented  elders  who  succeeded 
him,  the  Bavarian  Hans  Amon  (d.  1542),  the 
Silesian  Peter  Riedemann  (1532-56),  the  Tyrolese 
Peter  Walpot  (1565-78),  and  Glaus  Braidl  or 
Schuster  (1585-1611),  Hutter's  followers  received 
continual  accessions  of  men  of  means,  industry, 
and  economy  from  other  lands.  Their  watchword 
was  separation  from  the  world,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  asceticism;  while  their  entire  interest  was 
devoted  to  a  moral  life,  the  organization  of  the 
church,  and  economic  and  industrial  development, 
BO  that  they  neglected  theology  entirely.  They  pub- 
lished but  few  works,  which  now  have  almost  van- 
ished, such  as  Peter  Riedemann's  Rechenschaft  un- 
aerer  Religion,  Lehre  und  Glaubens  (BrOnn,  1565; 
reprinted  by  the  Huterites  of  South  Dakota  in  1902) ; 
but  a  number  of  treatises  and  a  mass  of  hynms  are 
extant  only  in  manuscript.  The  followers  of  Hutter 
sent  out  many  missionaries,  including  Hans  Raiffer, 
or  Schmidt  (burned  at  the  stake  in  Aachen,  1558), 
who  were  indefatigable  in  uiging  the  faithful  to  go 
to  Moravia  and  be  received  into  the  church.  They 
were  hostile,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  **  Swiss  " 
Anabaptists,  among  whom,  in  their  turn,  diver- 
gencies arose  which  were  laid  before  congresses  in 
the  course  of  the  century,  although  only  the  con- 
ferences of  Strasburg  are  known. 

The  letters  of  these  assemblies  are  among  the 
best  products  of  the  non-Hutterian  Anabaptists 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  Aug.  24,  1555,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Dutch  brethren  and  the  followers 
of  Hoffmann,  the  first  convention  was  held,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  Trinity  were 
considered.  Believing  that  their  dissensions  were, 
perhaps,  a  pimishment  for  their  endeavor  to  gain 
a  higher  knowledge  than  God  has  made  attainable 
for  man,  they  declared  that  all  should  be  content 
henceforth  to  follow  the  commandments  of  God 
with  a  pure  and  humble  heart  and  in  a  life  dead  to 
the  world.  In  a  second  conference,  held  two  years 
later,  the  greatest  moderation  was  enjoined,  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  the  ban,  nor,  in  case  one  of  a 
married  pair  had  fallen  under  excommunication, 
was  the  other  required  to  avoid  him  or  her.  Thus 
they  deviate  shaiply  from  the  view  of  Menno  and 
the  majority  of  Dutch  Anabaptists. 

The  cleavage  between  the  disciples  of  Hutter 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  was  far  wider  than 
between  the  German  Anabaptists  and  the  Reformed 
churches,  although  the  latter  could  not  accept  the 
Mennonite  insistence  on  the  ban,  nor  agree  that 
neither  the  sacraments  nor  obedience  to  the  Church, 
but  only  inner  and  experimental  faith,  constituted 
a  Christian.  Gradually  it  came  about  that  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  no  longer  regarded  Anabaptists  as 
heretics  and  opponents  of  all  ordinances,  human  and 
divine,  who  should  be  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword, 
but  rather  as  erring  souls  who  were  to  be  won  by 
gentle  means  to  renoimce  their  separatism  and  unite 
with  the  Church.  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  dip- 
lomatic Butzer,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  land- 
grave, held  a  conference  of  the  Hessian  brethren  at 
Marburg  in  1538.  The  controverted  problems  were 
the  equality  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New, 
which  the  Anabaptists  denied,  the  atonement  of 
Christ  and  his  death,  the  incarnation,  the  necessity 


of  works.  Christian  baptism,  the  oath  and  magis- 
tracy, and  the  ban.  The  refusal  of  the  Anabaptists 
to  submit  to  the  organized  state  church  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  authorities  rather  than  their  doc- 
trinal heresy.  It  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  state,  however,  to  expel  the  Mennonites  by 
harshness,  so  that,  while  both  in  Hesse  and  in  Bern 
all  severity  was  exercised  against  the  envoys  of 
Hutter  with  their  advocacy  of  emigration,  provision 
was  made  for  the  property  of  the  children  of  Men- 
nonites who  had  been  banished  or  punished.  This 
explains  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  induce  the 
Anabaptists  to  enter  the  Church  by  means  of  re- 
ligious conferences,  as  at  Marburg,  Pfeddersheim, 
and  especially  at  Frankenthal  (1571),  while  pleas 
for  freedom  of  conscience  for  the  Mennonites  were 
made  at  Zurich  and  Bern  as  early  as  1558. 

The  pressure  of  authority,  wielded  with  mercy 
and  even  with  recognition,  gradually  induced  many 
to  imite  with  the  Church,  so  that  by  1600  the 
Hessian  commimities,  still  flourishing  after  the 
Marburg  conference  of  1538,  had  almost  disappeared. 
The  Anabaptists  no  longer  regarded  the  state 
church  as  anti-Christian  in  itself,  but  rejected  it 
solely  on  account  of  its  lack  of  spiritual  fruits.  Some 
even  granted  that  infant  baptism  was  not  really 
ungodly,  so  that  although  it  was  not  Biblical,  it 
might  be  advantageous,  in  case  it  was  followed  by  a 
Christian  education.  From  this  point  of  view  it  was 
indeed  possible  to  organize  a  church  of  the  pious 
which  should  be  separated  by  means  of  the  ban, 
but  it  gave  equal  scope  to  the  opposite  tendency 
by  which  each  one  might  join  a  visible  church. 
There  were,  moreover,  many  elements  peculiar  to 
the  Anabaptists  which  could  scarcely  tend  to 
strengthen  the  conmiunity:  the  lack  of  a  formulated 
theology,  the  absence  of  dogmatism,  their  exclusion 
from  the  universities  and  all  higher  social  culture, 
and  the  oppression  and  opposition  of  the  churches. 
These  disadvantages  were  augmented  by  the  lack  of 
organization,  common  to  all  similar  bodies.  In 
the  period  of  their  early  enthusiasm  this  was  no 
disadvantage,  but  with  the  waning  of  their  zeal 
little  was  left  to  sustain  the  church,  so  that  the 
south  was  not  the  district  where  the  Mennonites 
could  survive  and  preserve  an  active  spiritual  life; 
this  land  was  Holland,  especially  the  province  of 
Friesland  and  the  towns  of  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem. 

nL  Mennonites  in  Holland  Prior  to  XSS^: 
Such  Evangelical  views  as  the  denial  of  transub- 
stantiation  had  long  been  current  in  the  Nether- 
lands, although  the  fact  that  Holland  formed  an 
imperial  inheritance  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
gain  open  acknowledgment  until  about  1530,  when 
the  Anabaptists  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  East 
Friesland  became  influential  among  the  Dutch. 
In  that  year  the  eloquent  apocalyptic  lay-preacher 
Melchior  Hoffmann  worked  and  baptized  at  E^den, 
teaching  the  Bible  and  the  conmiunity  of  believers 
as  opposed  to  the  Church,  yet  inculcating  obedience 
to  the  magistracy,  non-resistance,  and  moral  purity. 
Returning  to  Strasburg,  he  appointed  Jan  Volkerts 
Trijpmaker  bishop,  and  the  latter  soon  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  founded  the  first  Dutch  com- 
munity, but  was  beheaded,  .with  nine  others,  Dec. 
6,  1531.    At  Emden,  on  Dec.  10  of  the  previous 
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year,  he  had  baptized  Sicke  Freerks  Snyder,  who 
was  beheaded  at  Leeuwarden  on  Mar.  20,  1531. 
Within  an  incredibly  short  time  "  covenanters  " 
were  found  in  large  numbers  throughout  Holland, 
Zeeland,  ^d  Friesland,  so  that  the  testimonies  of 
prisoners  speak  of  3,500  in  Amsterdam,  and  400  in 
Kampen.  The  converts  were  all  adherents  of  Hoff- 
mann, regarding  baptism  as  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant through  which  they  were  to  share  in  the  com- 
ing kingdom  of  Christ.  Many  of  them  were  gentle, 
righteous  pietists,  even  after  Nov.,  1533,  when  Jan 
Matthysen  proclaimed  himself  Elijah,  the  immedi- 
ate precursor  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  when 
passive  expectancy  became  active  aggression.  A 
minority  endeavored  from  Nov.,  1533,  to  May,  1535, 
to  gain  fortified  positions.  That  this  was  but  a 
small  group  is  clear  both  froni  the  trials  and  from 
the  fact  that  only  forty  or  fifty  of  the  many  Ana- 
baptists took  part  in  the  attack  on  Amsterdam, 
May  11,  1535,  while  their  bishop,  Jacob  of  Kampen, 
condemned  all  violence.  After  1534,  pure  and  im- 
pure elements  alike,  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Fries- 
land,  but  also  from  the  Rhine  and  Westphalia, 
united  to  seek  Monster,  the  city  chosen  by  God  as 
the  New  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  carried  away 
by  John  of  Leyden  (see  MtyNSTER,  Anabaptists 
in).  With  the  fall  of  MOnster,  June  2  [24-25],  1535, 
the  hopes  of  temporal  power,  held  by  a  faction,  van- 
ished. The  conference  in  a  village  near  Bockholt 
(Westphalia)  marked  the  amicable  separation  be- 
tween those  who  were  unwilling  to  renounce  the 
expectation  of  an  earthly  kingdom  (which  was  not, 
however,  to  be  established  by  force),  and  those  who 
foimd  the  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  the  regenerate, 
the  latter  party  being  in  harmony  with  Obbe  and 
Dirk  Philips,  and  obtaining  a  leader  in  Dec.,  1536, 
in  Menno  Simons.  Persecutions  in  Holland  drove 
the  Anabaptists  into  exile  in  Holstein,  Mecklenburg, 
England,  and  Prussia.  They  found  many  sympa- 
thizers in  the  country  last  named,  especially  among 
the  followers  of  Schwenckfeld,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
maining there,  despite  some  official  expulsions  up 
to  this  time.  There  were  also  French-speaking 
Mennonites  about  1536,  probably  in  Walloon  Bel- 
gium, Ghent,  and  Strasburg,  while  Anabaptists 
were  even  found  in  Sweden.  Representatives  from 
various  countries  were  either  present  or  expected 
in  Bockholt.  In  1540  all  the  Mennonites  formed  a 
single,  though  loosely  organized,  "  church  of  Christ." 
IV.  In  the  North.—!.  In  Holland  1586-80 
(1640):  After  1536  the  elders  (Menno  Simons,  Dirk 
Philips,  Adam  Pastor,  Gillis  of  Aachen,  Lenaert 
Bouwens,  and  others)  toiled  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  confusion.  Their  crucial  task  was  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  church  of  Christ,  as  opposed 
both  to  the  national  chiut;h  in  East  Friesland  and 
Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  teachings  of 
David  Joris  (see  Joris,  Jan  David)  on  the  other, 
who  refused  to  form  openly  a  congregation,  and 
exposed  his  followers  to*  excessive  moral  perils. 
Menno  and  his  successors  continually  warned  their 
disciples  not  to  form  a  sect,  but  rather  to  establish 
the  true  church  of  Christ.  The  Mennonites  are  im- 
portant, therefore,  as  being  the  only  body  in  the 
sixteenth  century  who  did  not  seek  to  reform  the 
Church,  but  believed  themselves  justified  in  rees- 


tablishing beside  it  the  ancient  apostolic  teachings, 
and  appealed  diligently  to  the  Church  Fathers,  de- 
siring to  revivify  the  church  of  the  apostles,  which 
had  been  obscured  for  a  time,  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue the  medieval  secularized  ecclesiasticism.  The 
unremitting  toil  of  the  elders  and,  in  still  greater 
degree,  the  charm  exerted  by  the  piety  of  the  breth- 
ren brought  success,  and  neither  the  persecutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  nor  the  later  oppression  of 
the  Evangelical  authorities  were  able  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  Mennonites.  Probably  5,000  Protes- 
tants were  executed  by  the  Roman  (Catholic  au- 
thorities in  the  Netherlands  after  1530.  Of  these 
3,700  were  Mennonites;  of  the  Lutherans  and  others 
six  per  cent  and  of  the  Mennonites  thirty  per  cent 
were  women.  In  the  north  the  last  to  die  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1574,  and  in  the  south  a 
young  woman  was  buried  alive  in  1597. 

The  persecutions,  especially  after  1550,  drove 
hundreds  from  the  south  of  Holland  to  the  north, 
whence  they  were  expelled  to  other  countries, 
where  they  found  an  abode  both  on  accoimt  of 
former  immigrations  and  because  of  independent 
Anabaptist  movements.  Their  safest  refuge  was 
East  Friesland.  After  1550,  organized  congregations 
existed  in  close  contact  with  Holland,  in  Westphalia, 
Oldenburg,  Cleves,  Jttlich,  Berg,  Cologne,  Aachen, 
and  Odenkirchen.  New  circles  or  churches  likewise 
arose  in  Holstein,  Wismar,  and  Rostock,  although, 
next  to  Emden,  their  chief  center  was  Schottland, 
the  suburb  of  Danzig,  where  Dirk  Philips  lived. 
Anabaptist  congregations  existed  in  Elbing  and 
Montau  near  Graudenz  as  early  as  1552,  and  even 
in  Wisby,  Gothland. 

Since  Reformed  Protestantism  prevailed  in 
nearly  all  these  lands,  the  Mennonites  were  obliged 
to  protect  themselves  against  it,  while  the  Reformed, 
in  their  turn,  felt  threatened  by  Anabaptism.  The 
claims  of  the  churches,  their  preachers,  and  their 
baptism  to  exclusive  control  over  the  people  and 
to  vahdity  among  them,  as  well  as  the  official 
character  of  religion  and  the  Church,  were  never  rec- 
ognized by  the  Mennonites,  while  their  opponents 
assailed  the  Anabaptist  views  of  the  State,  war, 
oaths,  and  similar  tenets,  but  reserved  their  chief 
polemics  for  their  doctrine  of  the  incarnation. 
This  dogma  continued  to  be,  as  Hoffmann  had  taught, 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  man,  and  ''  was  made  flesh  " 
(John  i.  14),  being  transformed  into  man.  Jesus 
received  nothing  in  his  conception  by  Mary,  nor 
did  he  have  a  unity  of  two  natures.  Tlie  Reformed 
not  imjustly  charged  the  Mennonites  with  unitar- 
ianism.  When  the  Dutch  magistracy  and  church 
were  reformed  after  the  revolution  of  1572,  William 
of  Orange  protected  the  Anabaptists  both  in  their 
civil  and  in  their  religious  rights,  although  they 
were  frequently  assailed  by  the  Reformed  Church 
and  its  preachers.  The  communities  and  their 
dcctrines  thus  gained  safety  in  Holland,  and 
enjoyed  freedom  of  conscience  after  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  in  1579. 

As  the  Mennonites  had  saved  their  concept  of  a 
free  church  by  bitter  struggle  from  1530  to  1580, 
so  they  were  forced  to  endure  internal  strife  for 
almost  a  century  before  their  democracy  could 
become    independency.      These    problems    found 
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expression  in  the  controversies  over  the  ban  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  faithful  who  had  lapsed,  as 
well  as  of  everything  connected  with  the  secular 
church  and  religion.  Their  other  characteristics 
were  denial  of  original  sin  and  emphasis  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  with  a  consequent  standard  of 
measurement  in  terms  of  morality,  so  that  regener- 
ation was  the  improvement  of  life,  while  they  re- 
mained indifferent  to  all  scholastic  dogmas.  It 
was  doubtless  from  fear  of  exclusion  from  Christen- 
dom that  Adam  Pastor  was  attacked  by  Menno  and 
banned  by  Dirk  Philips  for  denying  the  Trinity, 
and  asserting  that  Christ  was  one  with  the  Father 
in  works  and  purpose,  but  not  in  essence,  else  he 
could  not  have  prayed  to  God  in  Gethsemane.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Mennonites  neither  baptism  nor  the 
Lord's  Supper  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  sacrament. 
In  their  gatherings  only  the  Germans  prayed  audi- 
bly, which  usage  gradually  permeated  Holland  also 
after  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1555  the  "  Waterlanders  "  seceded  from  the 
strict  Mennonites,  rejecting  the  ban  without  previous 
warning,  as  well  as  avoidance  of  the  lapsed  in  any 
relations  except  those  of  religion,  and  opposing 
patience  and  adaptability  to  the  rigor  of  the  elders. 
Between  1566  and  1567  the  church  was  divided 
into  the  Frisians  and  the  Flemings,  the  latter 
permitting  themselves  greater  luxury  in  clothing, 
insisting  on  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
world,  and  opposing  certain  organizing  and  cen- 
tralizing measures  of  the  elders.  The  result  was 
unending  division  and  subdivision,  until  after 
1600  many  adopted  the  point  of  view  of  the 
"Waterlanders,"  who  regarded  the  church  as  an 
ordinance  of  man  and  granted  the  individual  local 
congregations  a  considerable  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment. In  Holland,  the  government  by  elders 
was  retained,  however,  by  the  "  Old  Frisians " 
and  the  "  Old  Flemings,"  who  adhered  most 
closely  to  tradition,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  in  Prussia  and  Russia  it  has  survived 
until  the  present  time,  like  rebaptism  and  the 
washing  of  feet,  both  of  which  disappeared  in 
Holland  about  1780. 

8.  In  Holland  and  North  Oermany  1580  (1640)- 
1700:  After  the  "  Waterlanders"  and  their  leader 
Hans  de  Ries  (1553-1638)  had  striven  from  1577 
on  to  unite  their  own  conununities,  and  all  others 
which  were  available,  into  an  organic  union  free 
from  a  rigorous  application  of  the  ban.  the  milder 
Mennonites  grew  closer  and  closer  together.  Many 
"  Waterlanders "  attended  the  Frisian  and  High 
German  conference  at  Cologne,  May  1,  1591.  Con- 
ventions of  that  sort  were  held  occasionally  until 
1640.  The  conferences  gave  rise  to  the  first  sym- 
bolic writings  of  the  Mennonites,  such  as  the  creed 
of  Hans  de  Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerrit  at  Cologne 
(1591),  the  symbol  adopted  at  a  conference  between 
**  Waterlanders "  and  a  conmiunity  of  English 
Brownists  or  Independents  (1615;  see  Browne, 
Robert;  and  Congregationalism,  I.,  1,  §§  1-2), 
the  creed  of  the  olive-tree  (1627)  and  of  Jan  Cents 
(1630)  and  the  Dort  symbol  of  Adrian  Comelisz 
(1632).  All  these  symbolical  statements  were  for- 
mulas of  union,  not  of  government  in  dogmatics. 

A  new  factor  had  meanwhile  entered  the  church. 


Since  1580  the  unitarian  tendency  of  the  Mennonites 
had  received  fresh  life  from  the  Socinians,  despite 
the  opposition  of  Hans  de  Ries  and  others.  The 
"  Old  Flemings,"  most  strict  in  regard  to  the  com- 
munity and  practical  life,  were  the  most  liberal  in 
doctrine.  Many  Mennonites  stood  in  equally  close 
relations  with  the  Remonstrants,  and  sought  their 
theological  training  in  the  Remonstrant  seminary. 
Both  parties  furnished  recruits  for  the  Collegians 
or  Rhynsburgers,  who  in  1622  borrowed  from  the 
Socinians  baptism  by  immersion.  This  entire  So- 
cinian  and  anti-ecclesiastical  rationalistic  tendency 
was  blended  with  pietistic  elements,  but  an  intense 
opposition  developed,  which  led  at  Amsterdam  in 
1664  to  a  division  between  the  liberals  and  the  con- 
servatives. Almost  without  exception  the  Dutch 
ch\ux;hes  took  sides  with  one  faction  or  the  other, 
but  the  controversy  was  of  short  duration,  and  the 
two  parties  were  working  together  in  brotherly 
harmony  in  1672,  although  the  dual  administration 
continued  in  Amsterdam  until  1801. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mennon- 
ites were  opposed  by  the  Reformed  as  despising  the 
Church  and  denying  Christian  doctrines,  original 
sin,  predestination,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
although  their  principle  of  non-resistance  and  their 
refusal  to  take  oaths  were  respected.  They  were 
debarred,  however,  like  all  the  non- Reformed,  from 
official  positions.  Notwithstanding  this,  their 
numbers  and  their  wealth  rendered  them  an 
influential  body.  Between  1580  and  1660  they 
coimted  at  least  200,000  adherents,  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  population,  and  they  included  some 
of  the  greatest  artists,  poets,  and  engineers  of 
Holland's  prime.  Since  the  Reformed  theological 
faculties  were  closed  to  them,  they  devoted  them- 
selves chiefly  to  medicine  and  science.  It  was  not 
imtil  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  had  salaried 
pastors  who  did  not  occupy  themselves  with  other 
callings.  « 

8.  In  Holland  1700-1000:  The  Mennonites  and 
the  Remonstrants  were  the  most  zealous  adherents 
and  propagandists  of  the  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  illumination  which  made  head- 
way in  Holland  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
grudged  neither  financial  nor  diplomatic  aid  in  be- 
half of  their  oppressed  coreligionists  in  Switzerland, 
the  Palatinate,  Jillich,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  wliile 
they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  all  ec- 
clesiastical distinction  was  antiquated.  Additional 
elements  of  dissolution  were  the  sympathy  felt  for 
the  Moravians  by  the  pietistic  party  among  them, 
the  restriction  of  public  office  to  those  who  belonged 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  frequent  lack  of 
preachers  in  the  country  districts.  Increasing  num- 
bers joined  the  established  church,  and  neither  the 
theological  seminary  founded  by  the  community 
at  Amsterdam  in  1735  nor  the  unions  of  congrega- 
tions for  mutual  financial  and  spiritual  support 
could  check  the  movement.  In  1808  the  Mennon- 
ites numbered  but  28,000.  This  decline  was 
ended,  however,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Algemeene 
Doopsgezinde  Societeit  at  Amsterdam  in  1811,  which 
took  charge  of  the  theological  seminary  and  the 
care  of  needy  communities.  Now  all  congregations 
have  ministers  who  have  received  academic  train- 
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ing.  The  Mennonites  now  have  134  communities 
>\ith  126  preachers  and  60,000  adherents,  aknost 
10,000  being  in  Amsterdam.  The  other  Protestants 
are  no  longer  hostile  to  them;  their  pastors  fre- 
quently officiate  in  the  ch\ux;hes  of  other  denomina- 
tions, and  vice  versa,  and  the  teachers  in  their  theo- 
logical seminary  rank  as  professors  of  the  University 
of  Amsterdam.  The  fact  that  some  of  them  represent 
orthodoxy  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  rationalism 
does  not  destroy  their  inherent  imity.  They  are 
associated  with  their  coreligionists  outside  of 
Holland  chiefly  by  their  board  of  foreign  missions 
which  works  in  Java  and  Siunatra.  Their  hostility 
to  the  State  has  disappeared,  many  of  the  congrega- 
tions receive  state  aid,  and  Mennonites  now  take 
part  in  public  office.  Their  distinctive  features 
are  abstinence  from  taking  oaths,  adult  baptism, 
and  the  substitution  of  moral  earnestness  and 
piety  for  dogma.  The  congregations  possess  full 
autonomy,  and  are  directed  by  the  preacher,  who 
need  have  no  official  authorization  or  qualification, 
and  by  the  deacons,  who  are  chosen  by  all  members, 
male  and  female. 

V.  On  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  North  Germany 
and  Russia  1700-1909:  During  the  period  of  op- 
pression, which  lasted  until  1720,  the  majority  of 
the  Mennonites  in  Jtilich,  Berg,  Cleves,  and  neigh- 
boring districts  emigrated  to  Holland,  while  many 
settled  in  Crefeld,  where  they  came  in  contact  with 
such  pietists  as  Hochmann  and  Tersteegen.  This 
community  still  flourishes,  like  that  in  Altona  and 
the  congregations  in  East  Friesland.  The  chief 
Mennonite  center  of  Germany,  however,  is  West 
Prussia,  where  the  body  numbers  11,000  out  of  a 
total  in  Germany  of  18,000.  All  these  conununi- 
ties  have  passed  through  the  same  stages  as  their 
Dutch  coreligionists,  although  the  two  bodies  have 
been  far  less  closely  associated  since  1780.  They 
maintained  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance  until 
1868,  when  political  equality  and  the  growth  of  cul- 
ture put  an  end  to  their  isolation  from  their  fellow 
citizens.  To  avert  the  danger  of  absorption  into 
larger  religious  bodies,  the  Vereinigung  der  Men- 
nonitengemeinden  im  deutschen  Reiche  was  founded 
at  Hamburg  in  1884.  The  chief  organ  of  the 
German  Mennonites  is  the  Mennonitische  BlQUeT, 
established  in  1854. 

The  Russian  grant  of  large  territories  and  the 
unrestricted  right  of  religious  freedom  led  a  few 
thousand  Mennonites  to  emigrate  from  Prussia  to 
Russia  in  1788,  where  they  received  numerous 
accessions  until  1824.  They  now  have,  together 
with  the  followers  of  Hutter,  who  in  1874  emigrated 
from  Hungary  to  the  United  States,  70,000  mem- 
bers, and  are  settled  in  the  governments  of  Yeka- 
terinoslav,  Taurida,  Warsaw,  the  Crimea,  Saratof, 
Samara,  the  Caucasus,  and  Khiva.  In  their  com- 
munities, which  are  sharply  defined  socially  and 
economically,  the  ch\ux;hes  and  schools  are  excel- 
lently organized,  the  former  being  rigidly  controlled, 
as  in  the  rural  congregations  of  Prussia,  by  elders 
and  by  preachers  chosen  from  among  the  brethren 
and  exercising  their  office  in  addition  to  their  civil 
calling.  They  are  noteworthy,  moreover,  for  their 
industry,  especially  in  agriculture.  Thousands 
emisr-'^ted  to  America  when  military  service  was 
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forced  upon  them.  Inunigrant  Prussians  have  also 
founded  communities  in  Galicia.  All  these  congre- 
gations have  been  affected  by  the  activity  of  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist  missionaries,  and  are  character- 
ized by  a  liberal  spirit,  although  they  are  tenacious 
of  their  ancient  customs  and  still  faithful  to  their 
old  doctrines  of  sobriety,  independence,  and  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State. 

VI.  The  South  German  and  Swiss  Mennonites 
1600-1909:  Throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Mennonites  were  subject  to  oppression  from  the 
Swiss  governments,  nor  was  it  until  1715  that  im- 
prisonment and  deportation  to  the  Italian  galleys 
ceased  at  Zurich.  In  Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
emigration,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
Dutch,  of  all  Mennonites  whom  the  government 
could  seize,  that  they  might  seek  new  homes  in 
America,  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  churches  in  the  Emmenthal,  the  bishopric  of 
Basel,  and  Neuenburg,  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  day.  Their  organ  is  the  ZionspUger,  After 
1600  a  large  number  of  Mennonites  was  settled  by 
Alsacian  nobles  on  their  estates,  where  they  amal- 
gamated with  older  Anabaptist  conmiimities  and 
still  exist,  like  their  French-speaking  coreligionists 
in  eastern  France.  In  the  nineteenth  century  their 
numbers  were  much  diminished  by  emigration  to 
America.  Many  also  entered  the  Palatinate,  and 
thence  sought  America,  after  accepting  the  rigid 
teachings  of  Jacob  Amman,  who,  about  1690, 
introduced  into  the  highlands  of  Bern  the  doctrines 
of  avoidance  of  all  under  the  ban,  the  washing  of 
feet,  and  the  condemnation  of  such  luxuries  as  the 
use  of  buttons  on  clothing,  thus  founding  the 
**  Amish  ''  sect.  The  fate  of  the  followers  of  Hutter 
was  most  pathetic.  Driven  from  Moravia  in  1622, 
they  settled  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where 
they  renoimced  their  communism  in  1685.  They 
were  unable,  however,  to  make  headway  against 
the  Jesuits  after  1680,  and  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  increasing  numbers  subsequent 
to  1762. 

VIL  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  1683- 
1909:  Mennonites  from  the  Netherlands  and  Hol- 
stein  settled  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  as 
early  as  1650,  and  on  Oct.  6,  1683,  thirteen  families 
from  Crefeld  occupied  the  territory  on  the  Delaware 
which  they  had  p\ux;hased  from  Penn,  and  founded 
Germantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  In  1688 
their  numbers  were  augmented  by  coreligionists 
from  the  Palatinate  and  Crefeld,  and  they  began 
an  emigration  which  lasted  throughout  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  After  1820  they 
received  new  additions  from  Switzerland  and  South 
Germany,  while  they  were  joined  by  entire  com- 
munities of  Russians  subsequent  to  1870.  Many 
American  Mennonites  stood  in  close  relations  with 
the  Quakers,  the  Schwenkfeldians,  and  other  bodies. 
Others,  however,  maintained  their  individuality, 
usually  separating  themselves  rigidly  from  all  others. 
These  still  retain  the  washing  of  feet  and  excom- 
munication in  case  of  mixed  marriage.  Only  after 
long  deliberation  did  they  permit  elders  who  had 
not  received  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  Europe  to 
administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
majority  of  Mennonites  cling  to  their  past,  remem- 
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bering  with  pride  their  protest  against  slavery  as 
early  as  1688,  and  still  retaining,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries,  their  Anglicized  Rhenish  German  dlan 
lect  ("  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ").  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Quakers,  their  principle  of  non-resistance  was 
respected  both  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil 
War,  although  in  1786  many,  disapproving  of  the 
resistance  to  England,  emigrated  to  Canada,  where 
their  numbers  were  much  increased  especially  by 
Russian  immigrants  to  Manitoba  in  1874. 

The  Mennonites  now  number  some  250,000, 
of  whom  60,000  are  in  Holland,  18,000  in  Germany, 
1,500  in  Switzerland,  800  in  France,  800  in  Poland 
and  Galicia,  70,000  in  Russia,  20,000  in  Canada, 
and  more  than  80,000  in  the  United  States.  In 
Germany  their  numbers  are  decreasing,  but  in 
Holland  they  remain  stationary,  while  they  are 
increasing  in  Russia  and  the  United  States.  In 
Holland  and  North  Germany  they  possess  no  uni- 
fying doctrine,  the  most  rationalistic  unitarianism 
existing  side  by  side  with  pietistic  orthodoxy.  Their 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  their  doctrines  of 
opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  control,  personal  re- 
sponsibility, autonomy  of  the  churches,  freedom  of 
conscience,  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  a 
practical  piety,  devoid  of  dogma  but  manifested  in 
domestic  and  economic  virtues.  Their  external 
tokens  are  adult  baptism,  avoidance  of  taking  oaths, 
non-resistance,  and,  with  some,  the  washing  of  feet 
as  a  symbol  of  the  equality  of  all  in  ministering  love. 
Their  churches  are  essentially  voluntary  and  family 
organizations,  and  this  fact  explains  even  more 
than  the  long  periods  of  persecution  which  they 
have  endured,  and  their  resultant  caution,  their 
reluctance  to  receive  new  members.  Although  they 
defend  their  own  doctrines,  they  do  not  polemize 
against  others.  S.  Cramer. 

VHL  In  America. — 1.  Antecedents:  Of  the  va- 
rious bodies  of  Mennonites  in  America  some  repre- 
sent schisms  and  subdivisions  from  the  church  in 

-    ^^        which  Menno  Simons  was  the  most 

Brethren.  P'^n^®^^  leader,  while  others  ante- 
date Menno's  renunciation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  modem  Mennonites  are  the 
direct  successors  of  three  distinct  Anabaptist  de- 
nominations of  the  Reformation  time — the  Swiss 
Brethren,  Obbenites,  and  Hutterites. 

The  Swiss  Brethren,  the  leading  Anabaptist  de- 
nomination of  Switzerland  and  southern  Germany, 
were  first  organized  at  Zurich,  in  Jan.,  1525.  Their 
first  leaders  were  Conrad  Grebel,  Felix  Manz,  Georg 
Blaurock,  Michael  Sattler,  and  Pilgram  Marbeck 
(q.v.).  The  Swiss  Brethren  were  the  only  Anabap- 
tist body  in  South  Germany  and  Switzerland  that 
survived  the  relentless  persecution  of  the  dissen- 
ters. Their  principal  stronghold  was  Strasburg, 
where  their  sufferings  stopped  short  with  banish- 
ment, confiscation,  and  imprisonment.  As  to  their 
doctrinal  position  there  are  extant  various  reliable 
sources,  such  as  the  confession  of  Schlatten  (1527, 
republished  by  W.  KGhler,  Giessen,  1908;  cf.  the 
articles  of  Kautz  in  Selected  Works  of  fluldreich 
Zvnnglif  ed.  S.  M.  Jackson,  pp.  177  sqq.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1901);  the  protocols  of  the  disputations  of 
Zofingen  (1532),  St.  Gall  (1532),  and  Frankenthal 
(1571);  the  proceeding  of  a  number  of  conferences, 


held  at  or  near  Strasburg,  in  1555,  1557,  1568,  and 
1607,  at  Obersiilzen  (exact  date  unknown)  and  at 
Offstein  in  1688;  also  numerous  epistles  and  the 
Authund,  the  hymnal  of  this  denomination,  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  1570  or  1571  (R.  Wolkan, 
Die  Lieder  der  Wiedertau/er,  p.  122,  Berlin,  1903), 
which  has  been  reprinted  for  the  tenth  tiixie,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1908,  besides  editions  published  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  From  Menno  Simons  the  Swiss  Brethren 
differed  on  certain  points  to  which  Menno  ascribed 
great  importance.  Between  1693  and  1700  Jacob 
Amann,  a  Swiss  minister,  began  to  insist  on  the 
avoidance  of  the  excommunicated,  as  taught  by 
Menno;  his  agitation  resulted  in  a  schism  which 
has  continued  to  this  day.  The  followers  of  Amann, 
called  Amannite  or  Amish  Brethren,  number  now 
over  15,000  in  America,  although  only  the  Old 
Order  Amish  have  retained  all  their  former  pecu- 
liarities. After  the  secession  of  the  Amish  from  the 
Swiss  Brethren,  the  latter  were  sometimes  named 
Reist  Brethren,  from  Hans  Reist,  their  leading 
minister  at  the  time  of  the  schism.  The  largest 
Mennonite  body  in  America,  known  in  some  states 
as  ''  Old  Mennonite,"  descends  from  the  Swiss 
(Reist)  Brethren,  whom  they  follow  in  doctrine 
and  practise.  Both  the  Reist  and  Amish  Brethren, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Order  Amish,  have  in 
South  Germany  and  America  adopted  the  name 
Mennonite;  in  Switzerland  and  France  this  name 
is  not  officially  used  by  them. 

On  the  relation  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  to  Menno 
Simons,  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  said  that  Menno's 
fi  ObiM  sphere  of  influence  was  confined  to  the 
•  ite»  "  Netherlands  and  northern  Germany 
where  Dutch  or  Liow  German  was  the 
vernacular.  In  1536  Menno  Simons  (see  Simons, 
Menno),  until  then  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  united 
with  a  sect  called  Obbenites,  from  Obbe  Philips. 
These  people  had  only  a  few  years  prior  renounced 
Romanism  to  become  adherents  of  Melchior  Hoff- 
mann (q.v.).  For  a  short  time  Hoffmann  practised 
the  baptism  of  adults  only  and  rejected  infant  bap- 
tism, hence  he  is  generally  considered  an  Anabap- 
tist; but  he  soon  suspended  this  practise  and  a  few 
years  later  expressly  sanctioned  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, while  refusing  to  recant  other  teachings  up>on 
which  he  placed  greater  importance  (Hulshof,  Ge- 
8chiedeni8  van  de  Doopsgezinden  te  Straatsburg,  p. 
180,  Amsterdam,  1905).  Offensive  to  Lutherans 
and  Swiss  Brethren  alike  was  his  faith  in  the  proph- 
ecies of  Ursula  Jost  of  Strasbiu^g,  whose  visions  date 
from  the  year  1524.  Hoffmann  accepted  her  dreams 
as  divinely  inspired  and  consequently  believed  great 
changes  in  Church  and  State  to  be  imminent,  and 
that  a  wonderful  period  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
missionary  activity  (not  the  millennium)  was  close 
at  hand.  Hoffmann  developed  a  peculiar  doctrine 
on  the  incarnation — that  Christ's  human  nature  as 
well  as  his  divine  nature  was  of  heaven.  He  also 
taught  the  sinlessness  of  believers  and  other  doc- 
trines that  were  regarded  as  unscriptiu^  by  the 
Swiss  Brethren,  whom  he  considered  outside  of  true 
spiritual  enlightenment.  His  followers  were  known 
as  the  Melchiorites.  After  Hoffmann's  imprison- 
ment in  Strasburg  in  1533,  Jan  Matthysen,  a  baker 
of  Haarlem,  the  foimder  of  the  sect  of  the  MUnstei^ 
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ites,  arose  among  his  followers,  proclaiming,  on  the 
ground  of  revelations  with  which  he  had  been  fa- 
vored, that  the  time  when  the  persecution  was  to 
cease  was  now  at  hand  and  the  saints  themselves 
were  to  be  used  of  God  to  inaugurate  a  new  order 
of  things.  A  new  state  church  was  to  be  established, 
not  like  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  state 
churches,  in  which  saint  and  sinner  alike  were  com- 
pelled by  the  State  to  hold  membership,  but  one 
which  should  be  truly  the  communion  of  the  saints 
and  used  of  God  to  bring  judgment  upon  those  who 
had  deserved  it.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  some 
of  the  most  offensive  teachings  and  appalling  ex- 
cesses of  the  MOnsterites  are  of  later  date  (see 
MuENSTER,  Anabaptists  in).  Matthysen's  prin- 
cipal opponent  from  the  ranks  of  the  Melchiorites 
was  Obbe  Philips,  who,  with  his  brother  Dirk,  not 
only  saw  in  him  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  and  a 
fanatic,  but  also  realized  that  some  of  Melchior 
Hoffmann's  ideas  and  teachings  were  unsound. 
Obbe  and  his  friends  became  strict  Biblicists;  the 
Word  of  God  was  the  only  standard  of  doctrine  and 
the  New  Testament  the  rule  of  life  and  practise; 
special  revelations  were  considered  dangerous  and 
unnecessary.  Christian  believers  must  bear  the 
cross  and  follow  the  lowly  and  non-resistant  Naza- 
rene;  they  must  suffer  with  him  if  they  would  reign 
with  him  in  the  woiid  which  is  to  come.  Only 
those  who  are  willing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Savior  and  have  been  baptized  upon  the  confes- 
sion of  their  faith  may  be  members  of  Christ's 
church.  Without  fear  or  favor  Obbe  Philips  ex- 
communicated all  who  yielded  to  MUnsterite  in- 
fluences, no  one  being  permitted  to  keep  company 
with  them  or  eat  with  them  (according  to  I  Cor. 
V.  11).  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practise  of 
the  avoidance  of  the  excommunicated  which  was 
destined  to  lead  to  endless  disputes  and  various 
schisms  among  the  Mennonites.  The  latter  name 
superseded  the  designation  Obbenites  after  Obbe 
Philips  had  (in  1540)  withdrawn  from  that  body 
and  Menno  Simons  had  become  their  principal 
leader.  Menno's  writings  afford  thorough  informa- 
tion regarding  the  doctrines,  practises  and  aims  of 
the  Obbenites.  Menno  testifies  that  the  Obbenites, 
when  he  identified  himself  with  them,  were  ''  un- 
blamable in  doctrine  and  life,"  in  other  words, 
their  characteristics  did  not  imdergo  a  change 
through  his  influence.  This  statement  is  corrobo- 
rated by  other  evidence  and  is  entirely  trustworthy. 
Hoffmann's  doctrine  of  the  perfection  of  believers 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  forgiveness 
for  sins  that  have  been  knowingly  committed  after 
regeneration  was  rejected  by  the  Obbenites.  They 
insisted  on  the  strict  avoidance  of  the  excommu- 
nicated except  in  cases  of  emergency;  even  the 
marital  relation  must,  in  a  given  case,  be  suspended. 
The  refusal  of  the  Waterlander  churches,  in  Hol- 
land, to  sanction  marital  avoidance  led  to  the  first 
schism  among  the  followers  of  Menno,  in  1555.  It 
was  on  ''  avoidance  "  and  on  the  incarnation  that 
the  Swiss  Brethren  differed  from  Menno  and  his 
friends.  The  former  held  a  conference  at  Stras- 
burg  in  South  Germany  in  1555  and  again  in  1557 
and  stated  their  position  on  these  points.  The  con- 
ference of  1557  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Menno 


Simons  pleading  for  union  and  brotherhood  not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  differences.  But  Menno 
held  that  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  was  at  stake. 
In  his  opinion  the  rejection  of  **  avoidance  "  was  a 
matter  of  grave  importance.  At  the  disputation  of 
Frankenthal  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1571,  the  Swiss 
Brethren  declared  that  "  Menno  is  not  and  never 
has  been  of  one  mind  with  us."  They  never  ac- 
cepted his  teaching  on  the  points  in  question,  al- 
though some  of  them,  at  a  much  later  date,  adopted 
the  name  Mennonites,  recognizing  in  Menno  Simons 
the  principal  representative  and  expositor  of  their 
fundamental  teachings. 

Among  those  Mennonites  whose  ancestors  were 
the  followers  of  Menno  Simons  two  great  groups  are 
^^  to  be  distinguished:  (1)  The  churches 
8.  Two  q£  Holland  and  of  northwestern  Ger^ 
OhSiohefc  ™any;  (2)  the  churches  of  West 
Preussen,  a  province  of  Prussia,  in- 
cluding their  descendants  in  Russia  and  America. 
All  Mennonites  of  South  Russia,  as  well  as  those 
who  emigrated  from  Russia  and  Prussia  to  America 
are  the  descendants  of  the  churches  of  West  Preu»- 
sen.  They  are  principally  of  Dutch  ancestry.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  a  number  of 
Netherlandish  families  fled  to  what  is  now  West 
Preussen,  but  was  then  a  part  of  Poland.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Mennonites  of  this  group,  numbering 
not  less  than  110,000  souls  of  whom  at  least  30,000 
are  found  in  America,  descended  from  those  Dutch 
fugitives.  They  continued  to  use  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage in  won^p  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy.  The  fact  deserves  notice  that 
the  number  of  family  names  in  this  group  is  sur- 
prisingly small;  most  of  the  names  are  represented 
by  a  laige  number  of  families;  and  the  names 
found  in  the  Russian  Mennonite  settlements  in 
America  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mennonites  of 
West  Preussen  and  Russia.  Emigration  from  Prus- 
sia to  Russia  began  in  1788,  and  from  both  these 
countries  to  America  in  1874.  The  language  of  all 
Mennonites  of  this  group,  including  those  of  Russia, 
is  German.  While  the  churches  of  this  group,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Swiss 
Brethren,  are  thoroughly  and  conservatively  ortho- 
dox on  such  leading  doctrines  as  the  Trinity,  the 
deity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  the  inenrancy  cf  the 
Scriptures,  the  resurrection,  etc.,  the  Mennonites  of 
Holland  and  northwestern  Germany  are  of  a  de- 
cidedly liberal,  rationalistic  type.  The  supposition 
advanced  by  some  of  them  that  early  Mennonite 
teaching  had  a  liberalistic  tendency  has  never  been 
established  by  evidence.  The  more  liberal  wing  of 
the  early  Mennonites,  the  Waterlanders  who  seceded 
from  the  main  body  in  1555,  accepted  imreservedly 
orthodox  doctrines,  as  is  established  by  their  com- 
prehensive confession  of  1577.  The  confessions  of 
all  other  Mennonite  factions  teach  the  same  doc- 
trines. Menno  Simons,  as  well  as  Dirk  Philips,  a 
coworker  with  Menno,  was  orthodox  on  the  pre- 
existence  and  deity  of  Christ.  It  was  at  a  much 
later  date  that  the  churches  of  Holland  and  north- 
western Germany  accepted  rationalistic  views. 
These  churches  are  to-day  scarcely  holding  their 
own  as  far  as  numbers  are  concemcKi.  The  Verem- 
igung  der  Mennonikngemeinden  im  deutechen  Reiche^ 
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comprising  a  minority  only  of  the  Mennonites  of 
the  fatheriand,  is  dominated  by  rationalistic  influ- 
ences, and  consequently  the  churches  of  West 
Preussen,  Baden,  Wiirttemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  most  of  those  of  Bavaria  are  holding  aloof  from 
this  body.  The  organ  of  the  *'  evangelical  "  Men- 
nonites of  Germany  is  Das  GemeindeblaU,  Reihen, 
Baden.  The  principles  of  non-resistance  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  oath  are  upheld  by  well-nigh  all 
American  Mennonites.  In  Russia  Mennonites  are 
required,  instead  of  serving  in  the  army,  to  labor 
in  the  forestry  work  of  the  State.  In  Prussia  they 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  nurses  or  drivers  in 
the  army. 

In  some  of  the  Mennonite  bodies  in  America  va- 
rious practises  are  in  vogue  which  can  be  explained 
only  from  their  history;  particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  Old  Order  Amish.  It  is  improbable  that  any 
other  denomination  was  called  upon  to  endure  so 
relentless  persecution  as  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  the 
cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern  (cf.  E.  M  Oiler,  Ge- 
achichte  der  hemischen  T&ufer,  Frauenfeld,  1895). 
In  consequence  of  their  principle  of  non-resistance 
to  which  they  strictly  adhered,  they  were  truly 
"  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter."  The  severest  perse- 
cution notwithstanding,  extending  over  a  period  of 
over  two  hundred  years,  small  churches  continued 
to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  the  canton  Bern.  When 
some  of  the  oppressed  f oimd  it  possible  to  assemble 
for  worship,  the  services  were  several  hoiurs  in 
length.  The  mornbers  were  scattered  over  a  large 
territory  and  the  paths  over  the  mountains  were 
difficult  at  best,  consequently  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  meal  for  the  worshipers.  This 
meal,  coming  after  the  services,  attained  a  semi- 
religious  significance  which  it  retains  among  the 
Old  Order  Amish  Brethren,  the  brother  in  whose 
house  the  meeting  is  held  being  the  host  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  custom  of  the  ministers  to  enter 
the  audience  room  after  the  congregation  has  sung 
some  hymns,  dates  from  the  time  when  oppression 
had  taken  the  place  of  bloody  persecution,  and 
orders  were  to  apprehend  the  ministers  only. 

2.  Doctrinal  and  Statistieal  Desoription:  The 
Mennonites  in  America  are  divided  in  general  into 
Old  Mennonites,  General  Conference,  Mennonite 
Brethren  in  Christ,  Mennoniten  Brilder  Gemeinde, 
Reformed  Mennonites,  and  Old  Order  Amish. 

The  Old  Meimonites  are  of  ^^  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  "  stock  and  of  Swiss  descent.  They  have 
an  actual  membership  of  about  29,000  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (about  8,000  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.).  They  observe  as  ordinances,  besides 
baptism  of  believers  only  (by  affusion)  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  feet- washing,  the  anointing  of  the 
sick,  the  kiss  of  charity,  and  the  literal  application 
of  I  Cor.  xi.  5.  Their  meeting-houses  are  quite 
plain;  instrumental  music  is  not  tolerated  in  wor- 
ship. The  churches  are,  as  a  rule,  well  supplied 
with  ministers  who  are  chosen  from  the  brother- 
hood, special  preparation  not  being  considered 
essential  for  candidates.  In  case  of  more  than  one 
receiving  the  votes  of  the  congregation,  decision  is 
obtained  by  lot.  Few  of  the  ministers  receive  finan- 
cial support.  Stipulated  ministerial  salaries  are 
considered  unscriptural.    Discipline  is  strictly  en- 


forced. Prior  to  every  communion  service  a  "  coun- 
sel meeting "  is  held  to  ascertain  whether  any 
member  who  has  given  offense  has  refused  to  m^ke 
amends  after  brotherly  reminder  by  one  or  two 
other  members.  In  case  of  serious  offense  a  public 
confession  by  the  offender  is  asked.  Only  those  at 
peace  with  the  church  and  who  confess  peace  with 
God  may  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Simplicity 
of  attire,  as  opposed  to  the  ever-changing  whims 
of  fashion,  is  held  to  be  a  Scriptural  requirement. 
Titles,  such  as  Mr.  or  Rev.,  are  not  in  use.  Mem- 
bers of  secret  societies  are  excluded.  Oaths  are  for- 
bidden, as  well  as  suits  at  law.  Non-resistance  and 
the  condemnation  of  war  are  emphatically  insisted 
upon.  This  branch  of  the  denomination  has  a 
flourishing  mission  with  asylums  for  orphans  and 
lepers  in  India,  home  missions  in  various  cities 
(three  in  Chicago),  also  orphans'  homes,  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  a  sanitarimn.  Their  church  organ 
is  the  Gospel  Herald^  published  at  Scottdale,  Pa., 
by  the  Meimonite  Publishing  House,  which  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  church.  Books  and  tracts  on 
the  doctrine  and  history  of  the  church  are  also  pub- 
lished. The  works  of  Meimo  Simons  and  of  his  co- 
worker Dirk  Philips,  as  well  as  the  comprehensive 
work  on  the  martyrs  of  the  church  by  Braght,  are 
common  possessions.  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
their  largest  institution  of  higher  education  in 
America,  also  Hesston  Academy,  Hesston,  Kans., 
belong  to  this  branch  of  Mennonites. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonites,  the  most 
progressive  branch  of  the  denomination,  consisting 
principally  of  German  congregations  which  have 
immigrated  to  the  western  states  from  Russia  and 
Prussia,  have  over  13,000  members.  They  have 
abandoned  most  of  the  former  peculiarities.  Bethel 
College,  Newton,  Kans.,  is  their  most  prominent 
institution  of  learning,  besides  Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio.  They  have  prosperous  missions 
among  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  in  India. 
Their  organs  are  Der  Bunded>ote  and  The  Menno- 
nite,  both  published  by  the  Meimonite  Book  Con- 
cern, Berne,  Ind. 

The  Meimonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  numbering 
about  6,000  members,  form  a  very  active  church. 
They  baptize  by  immersion,  have  open  commu- 
nion and  practise  feet-washing  as  an  ordinance. 
Their  camp  and  revival  meetings  are  conducted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  early  Methodists.  They 
support  about  thirty  foreign  missionaries.  Their 
organ  is  The  Gospel  Banner,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Mennoniten  BrUdergemeinde  consists  of 
German  colonists  who  immigrated  to  the  western 
states  from  Russia.  They  do  not  agree  among 
themselves  on  the  administration  of  baptism.  The 
larger  branch  (with  nearly  5,000  members),  having 
been  under  English  Baptist  influence  in  Russia,  im- 
merse the  applicant  for  baptism  forward  while  the 
Crimean  branch  insist  on  backward  inunersion. 
The  latter  have  nearly  1,000  members.  The  organ 
of  the  former  body  is  Der  ZumtboUf  published  at 
McPherson,  Kans.  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kans., 
belongs  to  this  branch.  They  have  mission  stationa 
in  India  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Reformed  Mennonites,  called  also  Herrites 
after  their  founder  John  Herr  (who  in  1812  acceded 
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from  the  Old  Mennonites),  have  about  1,700  mem- 
bers, living  mostly  in  Pennsylvania.  Considered 
even  from  the  view-point  of  Menno  Simons,  they 
are  ultraconservative.  The  well-known  novel, 
TiUie,  a  Mennonite  Maid  (New  York,  1904),  by  H. 
XL  Martin,  is  designed  to  portray  life  among  them. 

The  Old  Order  Amish,  who  about  1690  seceded 
from  the  Mennonites  in  Switzerland  and  Alsace, 
have  about  4,500  members.  Their  congregations 
are  necessarily  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  build  meeting-houses.  They  meet  for  wor- 
ship in  dwelling-houses  or  bams.  In  their  opinion, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  one  place  can  not 
surpass  another  in  sanctity.  There  must  be  no 
other  house  of  God  than  his  true  spiritual  house, 
the  church.  The  fact  that  Solomon,  at  God's  com- 
mand, built  a  temple  is  to  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  the  sacrificial  offerings  under  the  old  cove- 
nant. The  principal  purpose  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies and  law  was  to  typify  Christ  and  the  New 
Covenant.  Various  usages  that  were  permitted 
under  the  old  covenant,  such  as  resistance  by  force, 
the  taking  of  human  life,  the  swearing  of  oaths, 
and  divorce,  were  abolished  by  Christ,  who  ful- 
filled the  whole  law.  The  Old  Testament  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  New  which  alone  is 
the  Christian's  rule  of  life  and  worship.  Building 
church-houses  would  be  the  first  step  toward  ritual- 
ism, which  is  utterly  foreign  to  New-Testament 
teaching  and  would  mean  death  to  true  Christian 
piety.  Among  the  Old  Order  Amish  services  are 
conducted  exclusively  in  the  German  language  and 
ordinarily  require  about  four  hours,  while  on  com- 
munion Sunday  they  are  continued  from  morn- 
ing till  dusk  without  intermission,  there  being  al- 
ways a  number  of  ministers  present.  No  text  is 
taken  on  such  occasions;  the  sermon  begins,  after 
introductory  remarks,  with  the  first  parents  of  the 
hmnan  race  and  covers  the  content  of  Scripture. 
The  subject  may  be  said  to  be  the  wickedness  of 
sin  and  the  faithfulness  of  God  toward  those  who 
love  him  and  keep  his  commandments.  Their 
hymnal  is  still  the  Aushund,  the  old  hymn-book  of 
the  Anabaptist  Swiss  Brethren,  which  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  1571  and  reprinted  at 
least  twelve  times  in  America.  The  hymns  are  sung 
to  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  tunes,  which 
have  never  been  written  in  musical  notation.  After 
meeting,  dinner  is  served  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion by  the  family  with  whom  the  meeting  con- 
venes. There  is  no  church  property  except  hymn- 
books,  plain  benches,  and  the  utensils  necessary  to 
prepare  a  plain  dinner  for  the  worshipers.  They 
may  be  said  to  live  in  a  voluntary  semi-conunu- 
nism.  Their  apparel  and  houses  are  kept  exceed- 
ingly plain  and  unassuming.  Carp>ets,  curtains  and 
wall  pictures  are  forbidden,  as  is  also  property  in- 
surance. Their  largest  settlements  are  foimd  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ontario. 

Besides  these  divisions  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  Mennonite  bodies. 

The  Hutterites  have  about  foiuiieen  prosperous 
churches  or  conmiunities  in  South  Dakota,  whither 
they  inmaigrated  from  South  Russia  in  1874.  They 
name  themselves  "  Hutterite  Brethren  "  from  Jacob 
fiutter  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Innsbruck 


in  the  T^rol  in  Feb.,  1536.  Their  organization  dates 
from  the  year  1533.  Although  never  in  any  sense 
identified  with  or  influenced  by  Mennonites,  they 
hold  the  same  doctrines  and  principles  excepting 
on  one  point:  they  are  strict  communists — the  old- 
est communistic  society  in  the  United  States. 
Their  communism  is  based  entirely  upon  religious 
principles.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  one  of 
these  congregations  has  discarded  the  doctrine  of 
community  of  goods.  By  this  denominational  body 
the  principle  of  non-resistance  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  disapproval  of  the  payment  of  war  taxes. 
From  the  fact  that  their  communities  in  Dakota 
are  known  as  Bruderhdfe  they  received  in  the 
United  States  census  bulletins  the  name  Bruderhof 
Mennonites,  which,  as  already  indicated,  is  not  the 
name  by  which  they  prefer  to  be  known.  More 
than  usual  interest  attaches  to  them  because  of 
their  possession  of  numerous  early  documents  of 
considerable  historic  value.  Among  these  is  the 
important  and  comprehensive  confession  of  faith 
by  Peter  Riedemann  (d.  1566),  which  was  reprinted, 
Rechenachaft  unaerer  Religion  .  .  .  ,  n.p.,  1902; 
also  some  valuable  ''  chronicles ''  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Joseph  Beck,  Die 
Geschicht^Hcher  der  WiedertdufeTy  Vienna,  1883. 
Their  h3rmns  have  been  collected  but  not  published 
by  R.  Wolkan. 

The  Old  Colony  Churches  (a  name  given  to  them 
in  Russia),  a  body  which  has  never  deviated  in 
doctrine  or  practise  (including  "  avoidance  ")  from 
the  early  Mennonites,  are  in  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan. They  constitute  a  distinct  body  niun- 
bering  a  few  thousand  members.  Their  recent 
elder  Johann  Wiebe  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities  as  a  preacher  and  leader.  Another  small 
body  of  the  same  descent,  known  as  Die  kleine  6e- 
meinde,  has  also  perpetuated  old  Mennonite  cus- 
toms and  usages.  They  have  a  few  himdred  mem- 
bers in  Manitoba  and  Kansas. 

Among  the  most  conservative  descendants  of 
the  Swiss  (Reist)  Brethren  is  a  small  body,  called 
the  Old  Swiss,  which  has  a  few  congregations  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Conservative  Amish  Men- 
nonites differ  from  the  Old  Order  Amish  in  that 
they  have  meeting-houses  and  are  somewhat  less 
strict  in  discipline.  They  have  about  2,000  mem- 
bers. The  most  progressive  body  of  Amish  Men- 
nonites, the  Independent  Mennonites  of  Illinois, 
have  a  nmnber  of  churches  and  about  1,000  mem- 
bers. The  Defenseless  Mennonites  date  from  the 
year  1866  when  Jacob  Egli,  of  Indiana,  seceded 
from  the  Old  Order  Amish  on  the  ground  that  def- 
inite conversion  and  religious  experience  had  not 
a  sufficiently  prominent  place  in  Amish  teaching. 
They  have  a  number  of  congregations.  Their  Eng- 
lish organ  is  Zion'a  CaU  (Gridley,  111.).  The  Wisler 
Mennonites  represent  a  schism  from  the  Old  Men- 
nonites, from  whom  they  seceded  in  1870,  believing 
them  to  be  too  progressive  in  such  innovations  as 
continued  meetings  and  general  aggressiveness. 
They  have  a  few  Uiousand  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  John  Horsch. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  reader  should  consult  the  literature 
under  Anabaptistb,  while  part  of  that  under  Baptists 
contains  pertinent  matter.    The  articles  on  the  leaden 
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pvta,  Leeuirnnlen  aod  Amsterdam.  IKilMT:    R.  Bucd, 
RfHoion  i"  V.  3.  A.,  pp.  593-594,  Glasgow.  laM;   B.  Ely, 
KvnoeSaitle    Kitehm-GixhvhU    und    GfautnuWrB    da 
laulgeHnnlcn  Chriilm   und    Menonilai,    n,d„    I-niicuter, 
Ph.;    tbe  periixlica]  Daaptgetinde  Bijdroffen,    ISflO  sqq-. 
J.  F.  FunW,  Tht  Mamenili  CAunA  owl  ftn-  .4em*sr«.  Elk- 
hart, lud.,   187S;    D.   Muaaer,  TA.  Rcformrd  MmnoniU 
Churcti.  LttOcMtcr,  1878:    F.  Ellis  and  S.  EvaDS.  Hul.  «/ 
Lanautrr  Co..  Pa.,  chnp.  ittvu..  laaculer.  o.d.i  A.  Broos. 
Urfpnmu  uorf  ScAictaJJ.  der  TaufffmnrUai  oder  jWmnoni- 
(m.  Norden,  1884;    M.  Bohoen,  Dot  Mtnnm.itrtithHm  in 
WiMprciavn.  Beriin.  1888:    B,  C.  Roobod.  Oud-idUe  der 
M mrumiltn^emeindt  lu  Hamburg  vnd  AUota,  2  puts. 
H«ahurg,  1886-87;    A.  Klaus.  Umrrt  Kolaniim  in  Rim- 
land,  Odwsa,  18S7;   J.  P.  Moliar,  Die  Mmmmilm  in  Osl- 
Jrialand.  Emden.  1887;   H,  C.  Vedder.  Short  Hid.  al  tht 
BapHdi.    pp.    103-109.   Phitadelpbia.    1891;     idem,    The 
BapliU:  pp.  24  Bqq„  New  York,  1903;  T.  Annit««e.  Hitl. 
of  the  Bapti^,  pp,  51.  368.  New  York,  1893;  J.  Losenh. 
Amiiopfimu.  in  Tinl.  Vieium,  1892;    idem,  Commiaiir- 
mus  drr  mihritchen  Witderiauftr.  ib.  1894;    A.  H,  New- 
man, in  Anurican  Chitreh  HirlnT]i  Siriti.  vol.  ii.  pusim. 
New  York,  1S94;    idem.  Hit.  of  ArUi-Ptdnbapliinn.  pp. 
298  sqq.,  PhUiulelphia,  1897:   C.  H,  A.  Hmissen,  Karran- 
famde  OachiMt  der  Taujer,  Silromerfield,  III.,  1S06:  H,  P. 
Krahbiel.  Hitl.  oflht  Omcral  Confrrcnec  of  Uit  Mmnonitri 
of  North  Armrica.  Caoloa.  Ohio.  1398:    O.  TumbtlK.  Die 
WiedmnuftT.  Bielefeld.  1809;   Wedcl.  OemAichtt  drr  Mm- 
Boniien.  4  vols..  Newton.  Kaos..  190I>-TO;   E.  C.  Pike.  The 
Blorv  of  the  Anabaptim:  London,  1904:  C.  H.  SmiUi,  Thm 
Umnonila  of  America.  Goshen,  Ind..  1909. 
MEHOLOGIOH:     The  equivalent   in   the   Greek 
Church  of  the  Caiendarium  and  MartyrotogiuTn  of 
the  Latin  Church.    It  contains  a  list  of  the  feativala 
in  honor  of  the  Baint«  and  martyrs,  together  with 
short  noticee  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  saint  or 
martyr  celebrated.     It  ia  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Menaion  (q.v.),  which  contains  the  offices  for 
tbe  day  as  well  as  the  "  Acta  "  of  the  saint.    The 
basis  of  the  present  Menologion  was  laid   in  886 
under  the  Emperor  Basil.     See  Acta  Mahtthdu, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  II, ,  5  1. 

MEHSES  PAPALES  ("PAPAL  MONTHS"):  A 
term  applied  to  the  pof^'a  right  ot  making  appoint- 
ments to  certain  benefices  falling  vacant  in  certain 
specified  months,  while  the  bishopa  and  other  patrons 
appointed  in  the  remaining  months.  The  arrange- 
ment ia  set  down  in  the  Roman  chancery  regulations, 
under  No.  IX.  The  point  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  in  common  parlance  the  expression 
"  papal  months  "  is  incorrectly  supposed  to  mean 
the  same  as  odd  months,  alternating  months, 
aUematifa  menaium,  while  in  fact  the  papal  months 
Bre  January,  February,  April,  May,  July,  August, 
October,  and  November.  There  is  one  defined 
exception  to  the  rule  as  stated,  and  this  is  specili' 
cally  laid  down  in  tbe  chancery  regulations,  namely, 
that  in  favor  of  the  patriarchs,  arcbbisbops,  and 
biahops  who  contemplate  personal  residence  in 
their  sees,  the  eight  papal  months  are  reduced  to 
six,  and  in  such  fashion  that  the  pope  has  reserved 
for  himself  only  the  six  odd  months  (January, 
March,  May,  July,  September,  November). 

The  origin  of  tbe  papal  months  rests  on  the 
following  facts.  From  the  twelfth  century,  the 
popes  began  to  recommend  incumbents  for  vacant 
benefices  in  case  of  particular  churches,  at  first 
through  the  channel  of  written  requests  (precfs); 
and  if  this  proved  ineffectual,  they  would  then 


supply  the  place  with  the  designated  incumbent, 
by  a  mandatory  rescript  (maruiatum  de  providendo). 
When  the  mandale  itself  was  not  observed,  it  was 
customary  to  issue,  in  due  succession,  litera  moitir 
tariii.,  praceptoriec  and  executoria  (briefs  of  admo- 
nition, injunction,  and  execution);  and  then,  it 
necessary,  the  "  execution  "  followed.  Since  these 
mandat^  came  to  be  issued,  for  the  most  part,  in 
favor  of  indigent  petitioners,  such  concessions 
were  styled  per  Jormam  communem,  or  in  forma 
pauperum.  Before  long,  however,  the  issue  of 
mandata  de  providerulo  was  applied  to  benefices 
not  only  actually  but  also  prospectively  vacant, 
which  involved  a  violation  of  o  provision  of  the 
Lateran  Ckiimcil  of  1179,  forbidding  the  bestowal 
of  a  contingent  incumliency.  A  regulation  of  the 
practise  was  undertaken  by  the  Council  ot  Basel 
(1418)  and  by  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  1448; 
though  it  came  to  be  much  modified  later  by 
custom  and  by  special  indults. 

The  right  of  tbe  papal  months  is  still  in  existence, 
although  with  fresh  modifications  in  modem  times, 
or  under  special  agreements.  Thus  the  Bavarian 
concordat  of  1817  provides  that  the  king  shall 
appoint  two  canonries  in  the  six  apostolic  or  papal 
months.  In  the  case  of  Prussia,  the  bull  De  taiuU 
(1821)  decrees  "  from  this  time  forth, 
falling  vacant  in  the  months  of  January, 
March,  May.  July,  September  and  November,  shall 
be  bestowed  in  the  manner  hitherto  observed  in 
the  Chapter  of  Breslau."  In  Breslau,  by  virtue 
of  his  title  as  sovereign  duke  of  Silesia,  the  king 
had  exercised  the  right  of  nomination  to  vacant 
canonries  in  the  odd  months,  the  bishop  supplying 
credentiala  as  to  canonical  fitness,  whereupon  the 
papal  brief  of  provision  was  issued.  In  various 
other  countries,  the  papal  months  have  lapsed 
along  with  other  curial  reservations;  as  in  Hanover, 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince of  the  Upper  Rhine,  etc.  £.  Seblino. 

MGRTAL  HEALIHG.     See  Psycbothbrapt. 

HENTZER,  BALTHASAS:  The  name  of  four 
German  scholars. 

1.  Ballhasar  the  Elder:  Theologian;  b.  at  Al- 
lendorf  (11  m.  e.  of  Marburg)  Feb.  27,  1565;  d.  at 
Marburg  Jan.  6.  1627.  After  preliminary  studiea 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Hersfeld,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Marburg  in  15S3;  became  pastor  at 
Kirtorf  in  1689;  and  professor  at  Marburg  in  1596, 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  Ludwig  III.,  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  until  the  latter's  death  in  1B04.  Mentier 
was  a  strict  adherent  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy;  the 
course  of  tbe  new  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
Maurice,  in  favoring  the  Reformed  type  of  doctrine 
was  therefore  a  severe  blow,  int«nBified  by  the 
prohibition  ot  discussions  which  involved  the 
points  at  issue  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
aud  by  the  sending  of  advocates  ot  the  Reformed 
teachings  to  preach  in  Marburg.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- Darmstadt 
to  interfere  in  the  aiTairs  of  Hesse.  He  therefore, 
in  160,^,  invited  Mentzer  and  two  other  professors 
to  establifh  a  gymnasium  at  Gicssen  for  the  pro- 
tection ot  Lutberaniam.  The  new  institution  waa 
a  success  from  the  first,  and  this  led  to  the  foundiDg 
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of  the  University  of  Giessen  (1607),  and  Mentzer 
was  one  of  the  first  professors  chosen.  When  the 
political  difficulties  between  the  two  landgraves 
ended  in  1625,  the  university  was  transferred  back 
to  Marburg,  and  Mentzer  was  elected  its  first 
rector.  In  his  new  office  he  showed  great  zeal 
and  ability,  introducing  new  studies,  taking  great 
interest  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the  students, 
and  advising  the  theologians  to  refrain  from  mere 
scholasticism  and  to  base  their  studies  upon  the 
Bible.  He  was  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  devoted, 
if  somewhat  narrow,  theologian.  Practically  all 
his  writings  were  polemical,  and  had  value  only 
for  his  contemporaries.  They  were  aimed  in  part 
at  Johann  Pistorius,  Johann  and  Ludwig  Crocius 
(qq.v.),  and  Anton  Sadeel.  Even  his  Exegeaia 
AuguatancB  Confeasiorm  (Giessen,  1613)  had  a 
polemical  purpose. 

2.  Balthasar  n.:  Theologian  and  diplomatist; 
son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Giessen  May  14,  1614; 
d.  at  Darmstadt  July  28,  1679.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Marburg;  accompanied 
Landgrave  Geoige  II.  on  a  journey  to  Saxony  in 
1631,  and  on  his  return  finished  his  studies  at  Jena 
and  Strasburg.  He  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  at  Marburg  in  1640,  and  at  the  University 
of  Rinteln  in  1646;  when  the  University  of  Giessen 
was  reestablished  in  1650,  he  was  made  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  theology.  He  was,  however,  more 
at  home  in  diplomacy  and  the  landgrave  made  use 
of  his  talents  in  this  direction.  In  1652  Mentzer 
was  appointed  court  preacher  and  superintendent 
at  Darmstadt,  and  had  ample  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  administrative  talents.  He  was 
the  constant  companion  of  the  landgrave  in  the 
latter's  travels,  and  proved  himself  a  capable 
diplomat.  Several  religious  difficulties  were  settled 
satisfactorily  through  his  skill  and  tact. 

8.  Balthasar  IIL:  Mathematician,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Rinteln  Feb.  21,  1651;  d.  at 
Hamburg  Mar.  8,  1727.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  orthodox 
party,  and  opposed  the  pietistic  movement  so 
energetically  that  he  lost  his  position  in  1693. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  Johanneum  of  Hamburg  (a  private 
institution). 

4.  Balthasar  IV.:    Theologian,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; b.  at  Giessen  Jan.  12,  1679;  d.  at  Hanover 
Dec.  20,  1741.    He  studied  philosophy  and  oriental 
languages  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg;    spent  some 
time  in  travel,  then  became  pastor  of  the  German 
Church  in  London  in  1714;  court  preacher  at  Han- 
over, 1722;   superintendent  at  Calenberg  in  1726, 
and  at  Hanover,  1732.         (Erwin  Preuschen.) 
Biblioqraphy:   The  Opera  Latina  of  Balthasar  I.  were  pub- 
lished Frankfort,  1669,  and  contain  a  brief  account  of  his 
life  by  his  son-in-law,    M.  Hannecken;  consult  further  for 
his  life:    F.  W.  Strieder.  Hetnsche  GeUhrten-  und  Schrift- 
tUUergeschichte,  viii.  418  sqq.,  Cassel,  1788  (contains  on 
p.  424  a  list  of  Balthasar's  writing).     On  2  consult:  £.  F. 
Neubauer,  Heaaische  H^xypfer,  i.  379  sqq.,  Giessen,  1734; 
F.  W.  Strieder,  ut  sup.,  viii.  442  sqq.;  W.  M.  Becker,  Ge- 
achichle  der  Universitdt  Giessen^  Giessen,  1907. 

MENZIES,  men'zez,  ALLAN:  Church  of  Scot- 
land;    b.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  23,  1845.      He  was 


educated  at  St.  Andrews  (M.A.,  1864)  and  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  (B.D.,  1868)  and  Erlangen. 
From  1873  to  1890  he  was  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Abemyte,  Perthshire,  and  was  also  examiner  in 
classics  at  St.  Andrews  from  1881  to  1884.  Since 
1889  he  has  been  professor  of  divinity  and  Biblical 
criticism  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Church  Union,  a  position  which  he  held  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  translated  F.  C.  von 
Baur's  PatUuSf  der  Apoatd  Jesu  Christi  (2d  ed., 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1866-67)  and  D<i8  Christenlum  und 
die  chrisUiche  Kirche  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte 
(3d  ed.,  Tubingen,  1863)  under  the  titles  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  Jeeue  Christ  (London,  1876)  and  The 
Church  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1879); 
J.  Wellhausen's  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels 
(2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1883)  under  the  title  Prolegomena 
to  the  History  of  Israel  (in  collaboration  with  J.  S. 
Black,  Edinburgh,  1885);  and  also  O.  Pfleiderer's 
Religionsph^sophie  auf  geschichtlicher  Orundlage 
(2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1883-S4)  under  the  title 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (in  collaboration  with 
A.  Stewart;  4  vols.,  London,  1886-88),  and  has 
likewise  edited  the  supplementary  volume  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (New  York,  1896)  and  the 
Journal  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  since  1905. 
As  independent  works  he  has  written,  in  addition 
to  briefer  contributions.  National  Religion  (London, 
1888);  The  History  of  Religion  (1895);  and  The 
Earliest  Gospel  (1902). 

MERCERSBURG  THEOLOGY:  A  school  of 
philosophy  and  theology  which  took  its  rise  about 
1836  in  Marshall  College  and  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  then 
located  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.  It  grew  out  of  the  con- 
tact between  the  modem  Evangelical  theology  of 
Germany  and  Anglo-American  church  hfe,  and 
quickened  the  German  Reformed  Church  to  new 
activity.  It  produced  considerable  fermentation 
and  controversy,  which  affected  also  the  Lutheran 
and  other  neighboring  churches,  but  is  now  a 
matter  of  history,  though  its  fruits  remain.  The 
movement  had  three  phases.  The  first  was  philo- 
sophical (1836-43);  the  second  was  theological,  and 
turned  chiefly  on  the  church  question  (1843-58); 
the  tMrd  was  liturgical  (1858-66). 

The  leaders  of  this  school  of  thought  were  F.  A. 
Rauch,  J.  W.  Nevin,  and  Philip  Schaff  (qq.v.), 
though  Rauch's  plans  were  frustrated  by  his 
premature  death.  Complementing  each  other 
reciprocally,  Nevin  and  Schaff  developed  the  ideas 
of  Mercersbui^  theology  in  different  ways.  Nevin 
discussed  the  questions  concerning  the  Church  and 
the  sacraments.  Turning  to  Cyprian  and  the 
Nicene  age,  he  represented  the  contrast  between 
the  church  idea  then  extant  and  the  sect  system 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  aimed  chiefly  to 
show  that  the  Oxford  Tractarian  theory  of  repristi- 
nation  was  historically  untenable,  and  would  lead 
logically  to  the  whole  system  of  the  papacy.  On 
the  nature  of  the  sacraments  he  reproduced  the 
anti-Zwinglian  and  anti-Lutheran  conception  of 
John  Calvin,  which  he  held  to  be  the  true  Reformed 
doctrine.    Schaff,  in  his  Principle  qf  ProManUtim^ 
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vindicated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  basis  of  historical  development,  in  decided 
opposition  to  Romanism  and  Puseyism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  also  to  rationalism  and  sectarianism 
on  the  other.  The  Mercersburg  school  was  chai^ged 
with  transcendentalism,  mysticism,  and  Romanizing 
tendencies,  but  all  these  chaises  gradually  subsided. 
A  regular  heresy  trial  was  held  at  the  synod  of 
York  in  1845,  and  again  at  two  subsequent  synods; 
but  in  each  case  the  Mercersbui^  professors  were 
acquitted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

Mercersbui^  theology  taught  that  the  divine- 
human  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  primordial 
truth  of  Christianity,  both  of  revelation  and  redemp- 
tion. From  the  Christ-idea,  as  the  fundamental 
principle,  are  to  be  developed  all  scriptural  doc- 
trines. Issue  was  taken  with  the  high  Calvimstic 
principle  of  a  twofold  unconditional  predestination, 
as  well  as  with  the  contrary  Arminian  principle 
of  free  will,  and  no  less  decidedly,  also,  with  the 
Roman  system,  which  starts  from  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  a  visible  and  centralized  organization. 
Mercersburg  was  the  first  theological  school  in 
America  to  propound  and  vindicate  what  has 
since  been  called  the  "  Christocentric "  idea  of 
Christianity.  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  is  the  second  Adam,  the  head  of  a  regenerate 
human  race.  Bom  in  him  and  of  him,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  believers  are  his  members.  He,  glori- 
fied in  heaven,  and  they,  though  still  in  the  flesh 
on  earth,  together  constitute  one  mystical  body,  a 
spiritual  organism.  This  is  the  Christian  Church, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic.  Of  supernatural 
origin,  invested  with  divine  authority,  possessing 
spiritual  powers  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
mission,  instinct  with  heavenly  life,  and  destined 
to  overcome  her  enemies,  she  is  the  conununion 
in  which  men  may  obtain  salvation  and  eternal 
life.  The  Church,  extending  through  all  ages,  and 
destined  to  embrace  all  nations,  is  ever  identical 
with  herself,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism; yet  different  phases  of  the  fulness  of  her 
spiritual  life,  including  doctrine  and  morals,  cultus 
and  ecclesiastical  polity,  appear  at  different  epochs 
in  her  history.  Hence  no  statements  of  doctrine 
formulated  in  any  past  age  need  be  final,  and  no 
form  of  organization  can  be  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
The  Church  modifies  doctrinal  formulas  according 
to  her  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  and  adjusts  her  organization  to  the  advanced 
status  of  her  Hfe  and  to  her  altered  connections 
with  the  world.  Christ  perpetuates  his  mediatorial 
office  by  an  order  of  chosen  men,  who,  by  the 
laying-on  of  hands,  are  duly  invested  with  divine 
authority  to  speak  in  his  name,  to  dispense  the 
sacraments,  and  to  bear  rule  as  undershepherds 
over  the  flock.  At  the  same  time,  Mercersburg 
always  taught  the  general  priesthood  of  the  laity 
and  the  equality  of  ministers. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per are  not  empty  forms,  but  the  significant  signs 
and  seals  of  God's  covenant  with  us.  They  are 
means  of  grace  which  become  efficacious  by  faith 
alone.  By  baptism,  the  subject  is  received  into  the 
covenant.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  conunemora- 
tion  of  the  once  crucified  but  now  glorified  Christi 


and  the  oommimion  of  his  body  and  blood,  wherein, 
by  the  impartation  of  his  own  divine-human  ful- 
ness, he  nourishes  his  people  unto  everlasting  life. 
The  contrary  opinion,  which  then  lai^ely  prevaUed 
in  the  American  churches,  that  baptism  is  only  the 
empty  symbol  of  foi^veness  and  of  the  new  birth, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  merely  a  celebration  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  sharply  criticized.  Mer- 
oersbui^  found  fault  with  the  conmion  style  of 
extemporaneous  public  prayer,  and  advocated  a 
revival,  in  a  modernized  form,  of  the  liturgical 
church-service  of  the  Reformation  period.  The 
result  was,  A  Liturgy,  or  Order  of  Christian  Worship 
(Philadelphia,  1858),  prepared  by  Schaff,  Nevin, 
Harbaugh,  Gerhart,  and  others,  and  a  book  of 
common  prayer,  entitled  An  Order  of  Worship  for 
the  Reformed  Church  (1866).  Both,  however, 
were  merely  optional,  and  not  intended  to  supersede 
free  prayer.  A  new  German  hynm-book  was  also 
prepared  by  Dr.  Schaff  (1859),  which  is  now 
generally  used  in  the  German  congregations  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 

The  Mercersburg  movement  was  Christolqgical, 
and  in  close  sympathy  with  the  positive  Evangelical 
theology  of  Protestant  Germany,  though  necessarily 
modified  by  American  surroundings  and  wants. 

At  present,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Mercersburg  school  are  no  longer  distinctive, 
because  similar  Christological  tendencies  have 
since  sprung  up,  and  taken  root  in  other  denomi- 
nations; hence  former  issues  have  been  superseded. 
The  formation  of  the  General  Synod  in  1863  set- 
tled the  doctrinal  differences  which  had  divided 
the    church    into   two    parties.      See    Reformed 

ChUBCH.  E.   V.  GSRHABTf. 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  A.  Rauch,  Ptyeholooy,  New  York,  1846; 
J.  W.  Nevin,  The  Anxioue  Bench,  Chamberaburg,  1843; 
The  Myetical  Pretence,  a  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or 
Calviniatic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  EiuJiariat,  Philadelphia. 
1846;  idem,  The  Hiatory  and  Oeniue  of  the  Heidelberg  Gate- 
chiem,  Chambersburg,  1847,  and  his  Introduction  to  the 
triglot  tercentenary  ed.  of  the  Heidelberg  CcUediiem,  New 
York.  1863;  idem,  Antichriet;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and 
Schimn,  New  York.  1848;  P.  Schaff,  The  PHnciple  of 
Proteetantiem  ae  Related  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Churdi, 
Chambersburg,  1845;  idem,  What  is  Church  History  f  A 
Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  Hiatorical  Development,  Phila- 
delphia, 1846;  £.  V.  Gerhart,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan., 
1863,  pp.  1-78;  idem,  Inetitutee  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
New  York.  1891;  H.  Harbaugh.  Christological  Theology, 
Philadelphia,  1864;  T.G.Apple,  The  Theology  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
1880,  Philadelphia,  pp.  484-497.  Consult  also  The  Met- 
certburg  Review,  vols,  i.-xii.,  1849-60;  Der  deutsche  Ktr- 
chenfreund,  1848-54;  German  Reformed  Messenger;  Mif^ 
utes  of  the  German  Reformed  Synod,  from  1843  to  1866; 
The  Provisional  Liturgy,  Philadelphia,  1858;  The  Order  cf 
Worship  for  the  Reformed  Church,  ib.  1867. 

MERCY,  SISTERS  OF:  The  name  of  several 
religious  congregations  of  women  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

1.  Institute  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy:  A 
congregation  founded  by  Catherine  Elizabeth 
McAuley  (q.v.).  The  beginnings  of  this  order  go 
back  to  1827  when  the  founder,  then  forty  years  of 
age,  and  having  recently  inherited  a  lai^ge  fortune, 
established  in  Dublin  (on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  Sept.  24)  an  institution  for  the  harboring 
of  destitute  women  and  orphans  and  for  the  aid  <2 
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poor  schools.  The  house  was  placed  in  chai^ge  of 
Miss  Anna  M.  Doyle  who  was  assisted  in  the  school 
work  by  Miss  Katherine  Byrne.  At  that  period 
there  was  no  intention  of  founding  a  religious  order, 
but  rather  of  oi^anizing  a  society  of  secular  ladies 
who,  between  the  period  of  leaving  school  and 
settling  in  life,  might  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  to  other  works  of 
charity.  But  as  several  of  her  associates  evinced  a 
desire  to  make  this  a  life-work  and  become  sisters, 
Miss  McAuley  was  led  to  establish,  with  the 
permission  of  the  archbishop,  a  religious  conmiimity 
under  the  title:  *^  Institute  of  Oiu:  Blessed  Lady  of 
Mercy.''  In  1828  the  members  adopted  a  distinc- 
tive costume,  but  it  was  not  until  Dec.  12,  1831, 
after  a  year's  novitiate  in  the  Presentation  Monas- 
tery of  George's  Hill,  that  they  made  their  religious 
profession,  taking  the  three  vows  according  to  the 
presentation  form.  Returning  to  their  convent, 
Sister  Mary  Katherine  was  appointed  superior  by 
Dr.  Murray,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  for  several 
years  the  institute  had  no  written  rule.  The 
costume  adopted  by  the  foundress  consists  of  a 
habit  of  coarse  black  sei^ge,  or  cashmere,  falling  in 
folds  from  the  throat  to  the  feet  in  front,  and 
lengthened  into  a  train  behind.  It  is  confined  to 
the  waist  by  a  leathern  girdle,  or  cincture,  on  which 
the  beads  and  cross  of  the  order  are  suspended. 
The  sleeves  are  long  and  wide,  falling  in  plaits 
from  the  shoulders,  with  tight  undersleeves.  The 
habit  and  veil  are  very  ample:  the  guimp  is  a  deep 
linen  collar,  worn  in  front,  and  the  coif,  an  envelop 
of  the  same  material,  covers  the  head,  partly  con- 
cealing the  face.  The  rule  of  the  institute,  based 
on  that  of  St.  Augustine,  was  approved  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  June  8,  1841.  The  specific  objects  of 
the  order  are  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  and  the  protection  of  distressed 
women  of  good  character.  Besides  the  three 
ordinary  vows  of  religion  the  sisters  bind  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant, 
and  they  also  take  a  vow  of  stability  or  perseverance 
in  the  institute.  The  order  comprises  two  classes 
of  sisters,  choir  and  lay  religious,  and  each  separate 
community  is  subject  canonically  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  it  is  situated.  Forty-three 
convents  of  the  order  were  established  before  the 
death  of  the  founder  in  1841.  There  are  houses  of 
the  order  also  in  England,  Scotland,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  were 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1843  by 
Bishop  O'Connor  of  Pittsbui^,  where  the  beginnings 
of  the  American  foundation  were  materially  fur- 
thered by  the  generosity  of  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Tieman 
who,  on  joining  the  community,  bestowed  upon  it 
a  large  fortune  inherited  from  her  father.  The 
development  of  the  order  in  the  United  States  was 
quite  rapid,  and  it  had  in  1909  about  forty  mother 
houses  in  various  cities  from  Maine  to  California. 
The  sisters  conduct  schools,  academies,  hospitals, 
asylums,  etc.  The  number  of  pupils  under  their 
charge  is  about  80,000,  and  the  total  number  of 
professed  sisters  is  about  4,500. 

2.  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Seez,  France:  A  congre- 
gation founded  in  1823  in  the  diocese  of  Seez, 
France,  by  five  pious  women  under  the  direction 


of  a  zealous  priest,  M.  Bazin.  They  first  took  the 
name  ''  Sisters  of  Charity,"  but  in  1825  it  was 
changed  to  "  Sisters  of  Mercy  "  in  order  that  the 
new  community  might  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  The  object  of  the  order  is  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  the  sick,  and 
especially  of  the  poor  in  their  homes.  There  are 
foundations  of  the  order  in  England  as  well  as  in 
France. 

8.  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Montreal  (Sceura  de  la  mw' 
iricorde):  A  congregation  established  in  Montreal, 
Quebec  (where  the  mother  house  is  located),  by 
Bishop  Ignatius  Bouiget  in  1848.  The  foundress 
was  Madame  Rosalie  Jett^  (in  religion.  Mother 
Mary  of  the  Nativity),  but  from  the  beginning  she 
declined  to  accept  the  office  of  superior,  and  Sister 
St.  Jane  de  Chantal  was  placed  in  chai^.  The 
specific  object  of  the  institute  is  to  assist  women  in 
labor,  both  rich  and  poor,  especially  the  latter, 
whom  the  sisters  receive  in  their  institutions  or 
visit  in  their  homes.  In  receiving  patients  no 
discrimination  is  made  in  respect  to  religion,  color, 
nationality,  or  place  of  residence.  No  questions  are 
asked,  and  all  precautions  are  taken  to  protect  the 
honor  of  patients  and  avert  the  crime  of  infanticide. 
The  children  are  cared  for  both  in  the  main  institu- 
tions and  in  homes  established  especially  for  the 
purpose.  Patients  who  desire  to  remain  in  the 
institution  for  a  time  after  their  convalescence  are 
placed  in  chai^  of  a  sister.  They  follow  a  certain 
rule  of  life,  without,  however,  contracting  any 
religious  obligation,  and  are  known  as  *'  conse- 
crated "  (conaacr^ea) ,  If  they  choose  to  remain  in 
the  convent  permanently  and  show  the  proper 
dispositions,  they  are  allowed,  after  a  period  of 
probation,  to  become  "  Magdalens,"  and  after  a 
further  probationary  period  they  are  admitted  to 
take  the  vows  of  the  subsidiary  Magdalen  order. 
The  congregation  is  governed  by  a  mother  general 
who  is  elected  every  six  years.  The  institute  was 
approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Jime  7,  1867.  These 
sisters  have  establishments  not  only  in  Canada, 
but  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
Green  Bay.  James  F.  Driscgll. 

Biblxoorapht:  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KongregiiHonent 
iii.  386-387.  554;  Currier,  Religioua  Order;  pp.  576-678, 
605;   Official  Catholic  Directory,  New  York,  1909. 

MERIBAH,  mer'i-ba:  A  Hebrew  word  meaning 
"  strife,"  apparently  given  as  a  name  to  two  places 
where  water  was  miraculously  provided  through 
Moses  for  the  wandering  Israelites.  A  critical 
problem  is  raised  by  the  fact  that  two  accounts 
are  given  in  the  Pentateuch  of  events  closely  re- 
sembling each  other  but  apparently  at  different 
places.  One  account  is  in  Ex.  xvii.  of  occurrences 
at  Horeb  (verse  6),  and  to  the  place  the  name 
Massah  was  also  given;  another  account  is  in  Num. 
XX.  1-13  of  occurrences  apparently  connected  with 
Kadesh  (cf.  Num.  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  The  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  generally  translate  the  word  by  expressions 
which  mean  "  railing,  reproach,  irritation  "  (so  the 
English  A.V.  of  Ps.  xcv.  8,  "  in  the  provocation  "), 
a  sense  which  would  fit  the  context  in  Num.  xx.  13, 
24,  zxvii.  14;  Deut.  zzzii,  51,  aocdiL  8;  Fb.  Ixro. 
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7,  xcv.  8,  cvi.  32  (in  the  last  two  casca  the  English 
R.V.  margin  exfjlaias  "  strife  ").  Ezekiel'a  mention 
implicitly  connects  tlw  occurrence  with  Kadesh, 
&nd  does  not  oppose  the  rendering  of  the  word  by 
"  striving  ";  his  mention  does  not  even  necessitate 
that  such  a  place  as  Meriboth-kadesb  or  Meribath- 
kadesh  (note  the  two  fornisl)  existed  in  his  day, 
Bince  his  Bcheroe  of  the  land  and  its  partition  is 
ideal.  Attempts  to  locate  the  places  serve  only  by 
the  va,riauce  between  scholars  to  emphasize  the 
eonclusion  that  the  word  is  probably  an  appellative, 
Dot  a  proper  name.  Gko.  W.  Gilmorb. 

HERICI,  AHGELA,  SAINT:  Founder  of  the 
UraiilinB  nuns  (see  Ursulines);  b.  at  Deaenzano 
(20  m.  w.  of  Verona}  Mar.  21,  1474;  d.  at  Brescia 
Jan.  27,  1A40,  In  early  youth  she  became  a  Francis 
can  tertiary,  and  devoted  herself  to  works  of  piety 
and  charity  while  still  living  in  the  world.  She  was 
already  fifty-six,  however,  before  she  was  convinced 
by  a  vision  that  the  time  had  come  to  carry  out  a 
long-cherished  plan  by  founding  an  order  of  women 
devoted  to  works  of  mercy.  She  took  a  house  in 
Brescia  with  twelve  companions,  and  the  order  was 
fornmlly  established  on  Nov.  25,  1535.  According 
to  Angela's  plan  the  members  were  not  to  leave  the 
worldbut  to  live  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives, 
assembling  for  conference  at  stated  times  and  ob- 
serving various  rules  of  conduct,  though  without 
the  requirement  of  vows.  At  a  chapter  held  in 
March,  1537,  attended  by  fifty-nine  out  of  the 
seventy-six  sisters,  Angela  was  unanimously  elected 
mother  superior,  and  by  the  influence  of  her  holy 
life  did  much  to  strengthen  the  order  in  her  few 
remaining  years.  She  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Afra  at  Brescia;  beatified  in  1768;  and  canon- 
ised in  1807. 

BlBUDanAPUv^  DoM  Ltiben  der  heilie^Ti  ATigela  M^ri.  Kags- 
burff,  ISIl;  M.  Sintiel,  L^ivder  heiii^tn  Angeia^  Kejcena- 
buTE,  18*2;  W.  E.  Bubert,  Dii  Ariluw  Anuria  .Wmri, 
Ubjiu.  1891;  Oaehichtt  der  heitii/en  Angato  Mervi  uniJ 
du  .  .  .  Orrfnu  dtr  Uritjinen.  InDsbrucll.  1HS2:  LtbtTII' 
B—AiMe  dir  heUigm  Anacla  Merid,  Faderbom,  1892. 

MERIT. 

D»anitian:  Origia  □!  tbt  Conceptiaa  t(  1). 
ViewB  of  Apoatolis  Pitthen  (}  2). 
Augiuline  snd  Othen  (f  3). 
Thomu  AiiiuDU  ()  4). 
Ijiler  RranBn  CBiholio  Views  (f  6). 
Prote.li«il  Viewi  l|  OJ. 
The   conception  "  merit,"  in  a  religious-ethica! 
sense,  points  to  a  fundamental  opposition  between 
Roman    Catholicism    and    Protestantism.      While 
the    former    recognizes    merit    as    establishing    a 
relation  between  man  and  God,  the  latter  denies 
this   absolutely.      In   the    Roman   Cathotia   view, 
religion     is     concerned     with     man's 
I.  Defini-    securing  after  his  death  eternal  salva- 
tion;      tion  from  God  as  a  reward  for  his 
Origin       merits;    and  under  "  merit  "  is  under- 
of  the       stood  works  done  voluntarily  in  the 
Conception,  service  of  God  constituting  a  claim  on 
a  rewnrd  from  God.     Connected  with 
this  is  the  narrower  conception  of  merit  aa  some- 
thing done  beyond  the  normal  measure  of  ordinary 
duty.     The  origin  of  the  religious  conception  of 
merit  is  to  be  found  ia  Jewish  practical  piety,  in 
the  thought  of  a  legal  relation  between  God  and 


mankind.  But  in  poHt-cxilic  Judaism  the  idea 
became  more  usual  tlmt  there  was  to  be  a  retribu- 
tion for  service  of  God  after  death,  limited,  however, 
to  the  good  and  the  pious.  The  classical  example 
of  this  view  is  found  in  the  book  of  Tobit:  "  If 
thou  servest  God  it  will  be  requited  thee"  (iv.  14). 
God's  service  consists  chiefly  in  prayer  and  alm»- 
giving.  The  main  principle  of  the  religious  relation 
of  man  to  God  was  that  he  wins  from  the  divine 
judge  a  reward,  first  of  all  by  keeping  the  com- 
mandments, second  by  good  works  not  involved  in 
the  performance  of  the  Law.  It  was  implied  that 
enough  could  be  done  to  satisfy  God's  demands 
and  that  therefore  a  claim  of  reward  was  legitimate. 
An  atomistic  weighing  and  counting  of  separate 
performances,  good  as  well  as  evil,  from  the  hunian 
as  well  as  the  divine  side  was  in  order  and  was  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Pharisaic  piety.  A  similar 
view  is  found  in  the  works  of  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
intermingled  there  with  strains  of  Platonism,  for 
Plato  in  many  places  speaks  of  rewards  given 
to  the  good  and  punishment  of  evil  deeds.  In 
the  early  Christian  view  tliese  Judoistic  concep- 
tions were  not  received,  for  man's  salvation  goes 
back  to  God's  grace  in  Christ;  despite  the  par- 
adoxical character  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  several 
places  his  clearest  statements  tend  to  reject  the 
thought  of  any  human  cbim  of  merit  from  God 
(Matt,  XX.  1  s(|q.;  Luke  xv.  17  sqq.).  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  not  built  on  the  right  of  men  but  on  the 
grace  of  God.  Paul's  position  was  naturally  en- 
tirely in  line  with  this,  for  he  was  occupied  in  maiiy 
places  in  showing  that  God  did  not  reward  man 
according   to    his    merit    but    according    to    free 

Although  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christianity  was  so 
directly  opposed  by  Paul  as  a  perversion  of  a  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Gospel,  yet  the  earliest  works 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  of  the  apologists  show 
the  introduction  of  the  merit  idea  into  the  church 

system.  Tile  sins  of  past  life  ara 
a.  Views  of  forgiven  in  baptism  (Herman,  Maw&itM, 
Apostolic  IV.,  iii.;  Justin,  /  Jpoi.,  Ixi.;  Tertul- 
Fathers,     lian,  De  baplismo,  i.).     In   this  and  in 

the  promise  of  future  blessings  the 
grace  of  God  is  exhausted  (cf.  Clement,  I.,  vii.  4). 
The  baptised  has  now  the  duty  of  avoiding  sins  and 
fulfilUng  God's  commandments,  observing  the  new 
law  of  Christ  in  order  that  in  the  retribution  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  he  may  inherit  eternal  life 
(Hermas,  Vition,  I.,  iii.  4a;  Clement  II.,  viii.  4).  Of 
course  the  condition  of  this  is  man's  freedom  of 
will  by  which  he  can  choose  the  good  and  fulfU 
God's  law  (Hermas,  Mandates  XII.,  iii.— v.;  Justin, 
// Apoi.,  vii.  14;  Tertullian,  Da  Xni'ma,  xxi.).  In 
Hermas  (Similitude,  V.,  iii.  3)  the  conception  of  merit 
also  appears  as  an  act  going  beyond  what  is  com- 
□landed:  "  If  thou  doest  anything  good  outside  of 
the  commandments  of  God  thou  wilt  gain  for  thy- 
self more  abundant  glory  and  thou  wilt  be  of  more 
repute  with  God  than  thou  wert  about  to  be."  It 
was  TertuUian  who  inlroiluced  the  strict  juristic 
conception  of  merit;  "  From  the  beginning  he  [God] 
sent  into  the  world  messengers  endowed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  ...  to  preach  that  there  is  only  one 
God  ...  to  declare  the  rules  appointed  by  him  for 
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securing  his  favor,  and  what  rewards  he  had  destined 
for  those  who  ignore,  forsake,  or  keep  them  "  {ApoL. 
xviii.).  Tertullian  brought  the  whole  of  Christianity 
into  a  scheme  of  works  and  rewards  that  became 
characteristic  of  occidental  Catholicism.  Cyprian 
follows  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  teacher:  "  There 
is  need  of  justice  that  any  one  may  secure  merit 
with  God  our  judge:  his  precepts  and  warnings 
must  be  obeyed  that  oiu:  merits  may  receive  reward" 
(fie  ecdesicB  umtaUf  xv.).  Again,  '*  What  will  be 
the  glory  of  those  who  work — how  great  and  exalted 
the  joy  when  the  Lord  will  begin  to  number  his 
people  and  distribute  the  promised  rewards  to 
our  merits  and  works,  giving  heavenly  things  for 
earthly,  eternal  things  for  temporal,  great  things 
for  small  ...  A  mighty  and  divine  thing  ...  a 
salutary  operation  ...  a  thing  placed  in  the  power 
of  him  who  acts  .  .  .  the  true  and  greatest  gift  of 
God,  necessary  for  the  weak,  glorious  for  the  strong, 
by  which  the  Christian  who  is  aided  shows  a  spiritual 
grace,  deserves  merit  from  Christ  the  judge,  accounts 
God  his  debtor  .  .  .  The  Lord  will  never  fail  to 
give  a  reward  for  our  merits  "  (De  opere  et  deemoa., 
xxvi.).  The  works  of  Christians  deserving  such 
merits  are,  in  general,  alms,  fasting,  celibacy,  but 
particularly  martyrdom.  Occidental  thought  was 
not  strictly  logical,  for  both  Cyprian  and  Ambrose 
state  that  the  hfe  marked  by  virtues  is  possible  only 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Augustine  was  the  first 
to  cast  aside   this   prevalent   teaching   of  merit. 

He  denied  that  the  grounds  of  merit 

3.  Augus-    lay  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  {Enchir 

tine  and     ridioiif    xxxii.),  holding    that    divine 

Others,      grace  calls  forth  a  good  will  without 

any  previous  works  of  merit.  The 
process  is  founded  on  the  inspiration  of  love,  which 
is  synonymous  with  grace.  This  is  needed  not 
only  for  the  beginning  but  in  separate  acts  (De 
gestia  Pd.,  Ivi.).  Related  to  the  rejection  of  merit 
was  Augustine's  teaching  of  an  absolute  predes- 
tination, of  the  irresistibility  of  God's  grace,  and  of 
the  gift  of  perseverance  received  by  the  elect.  Yet 
he  shows  tendencies  to  relapse  into  the  old  teaching 
that  God  crowns  man's  merits,  "  but  God  does  not 
crown  thy  merits  as  thy  merits  but  rather  as  his 
gifts "  (De gratia  ei  liberoarbitriOf  VI.,  xv.;  cf.  Enchir 
ndioUj  cvii.).  Later  on  Catholic  theological  develop- 
ment by  its  adoption  of  a  conditional  instead  of  an 
absolute  predestination  ("  For  those  whose  merits 
he  foresaw  he  predestined  rewards,"  Ambrose, 
De  fide,  V.,  vi.  83)  returned  in  principle  to  the  older 
theory.  Gregory  the  Great  adheres  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  predestination  but  recognizes  merit:  "  Grace 
preceding  and  good  will  following,  that  which  is  of 
God  becomes  merit  in  us  '*  (Horn,  in  Ezek,,  I.,  ix.  2). 
Grace  is  conceived  of  not  as  salvation  but  as  clear- 
ing the  ground  for  the  successful  operation  of  free 
will.  The  great  scholastic  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  systematically  worked  up  this  semi- 
Augustinian  tendency,  Peter  Lombard  (q.v.) 
laying  the  foundation  with  his  theory  of  the  co- 
operation of  grace  and  will  in  the  production  of 
good  works.  He  plainly  declares  that  there  is  no 
merit  in  man  that  is  not  through  free  will,  and 
makes  the  hope  of  future  depend  on  God's  grace 
and  preceding  merits,  **  For  without  merits  to  hope 


for  anything  can  not  be  called  hope  but  presump- 
tion" ("Sentences,"  IV.,  xxvi.  1). 

Thomas  Aquinas  makes  merit  the  end  of  religion, 
3ret  in  appearance  holds  to  the  Augustinian  teaching 
(cf.  Summa,  II.,  1.  109-114).  He  distinguishes 
two  kinds  of  grace,  one  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
salvation,  the  other  extending  over  the  whole 
field  of  God's  activity.  This  second 
4.  Thomas  type  of  grace  does  not  give  man's 
Aquinas,  acts  meritorious  character,  although 
through  it  he  may  love  God  above  all 
things.  To  inherit  eternal  life  man,  who  is  not 
able  to  produce  merits  proportioned  to  it,  requires 
a  higher  virtue,  the  virtue  of  grace.  As  his  nature 
is  corrupt  it  must  be  healed  by  grace.  This  grace 
is  called  operative,  inasmuch  as  it  heals  or  justifies 
the  soul,  and  from  the  other  point  of  view  co- 
operative, inasmuch  as  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
meritorious  action  which  proceeds  from  free  will. 
The  merit  produced  by  operative  grace  is  the 
motion  of  free  will  by  which  we  accede  to  God's 
righteousness  in  making  us  righteous.  Strictly 
speaking,  merit  can  not  be  predicated  of  man  in 
relation  to  God,  but  according  to  the  prearrange- 
ment  of  the  divine  ordinance  so  established  that 
man  may  attain  it  from  God  through  his  own 
operation,  a  reward,  as  it  were,  for  what  God  be- 
stowed on  him,  viz.,  the  virtue  of  acting.  In  relation 
to  free  will  he  distinguishes  a  congruous  merit  from 
the  condign  merit  which  comes  from  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Man  can  prepare  himself  to 
receive  grace  through  the  action  of  his  free  will, 
not,  however,  without  the  aid  of  God  who  moves  it. 
Its  action  is  imperfect  compared  with  what  it  can 
do  when  it  is  infused  with  grace,  but  the  infusion 
of  grace  necessarily  follows  this  cooperation  be- 
tween man's  free  wUl  and  God's  motion. 

The  nominalists  criticized  this  theory  of  merit, 
yet  the  tendency  has  been  since  the  Middle  Ages  to 
stress  congruous  merit  and   moreover  to  confer 
merit  only  on  those  works  which  have  the  stamp  of 
churchliness,  introducing  as  chief  fao- 
5.  Later    tors  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
Roman     the  Eucharist.     The  scholastics  also 
Catholic     introduced  the  thought  of  the  super- 
Views,      erogatory  merits    of   the   saints  (see 
Supererogation,    Works    of).     At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Catholic 
position   on   merit    was    intensified    through   the 
conflict  with  Protestantism.    This  is  seen  in  con- 
fessional documents  even  before  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.     Its  decrees  (Session  VI.)  laid 
down  the  position  that  through  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  all  deserve  the  grace  of  justification. 
This   is  given  to  each  individual.     Justification 
comes  through  the  sacraments  and  reward  is  given 
to  good  works,  for  God  is  so  good  to  man  that  he 
wills  that  what  are  really  his  gifts  should  be  their 
merits.    Yet  the  essential  spirit  of  merit  remains. 
Bellarmine  states  plainly  that  the  good  works  of  the 
just  are  properly  and  truly  merits  and  deserve 
eternal  Ufe  (DispiUaHones,  V.,  i.  6).     Present-day 
Roman   Catholic   teaching   distinguishes   between 
auxiliary  or  actual  grace  and  sanctifying  or  habitual 
grace.    The  first  is  imparted  temporarily  to  man 
but  is  necessary  to  every  good  work.    Tlie  seoond 
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18  given  through  the  sacraments,  baptism,  penance, 
but  is  lost  through  mortal  sin.  A  meritorious  work 
requires  the  cooperation  of  both.  Among  good 
works  especially  meritorious  are  prayer,  fasting, 
and  almsgiving.  The  grace  that  is  lost  through 
deadly  sin  is  restored  by  penance.  The  general 
idea  is  that  the  church  system  acts  as  a  factor 
along  with  human  free  will  in  the  attainment  of 
salvation. 

The  Reformation  was  especially  a  conflict  against 
the  theory  of  merit,  but  Luther's  final  position  on 
this  question  was  the  result  of  a  development. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  talked  of  congruous  merit  and 
accepted  the  terms  **  preparation  ''  and  ''  disposi- 
tion "  for  salvation.    Later  on  he  still  continued  to 

use  the  word  merit,  but  evacuated  it 
6.  Protes-  of  its  meaning.  He  recognized  nothing 
tant  Views,  in  man  to  increase  the  value  of  htunan 

works.  There  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  merit,  since  all  are  made  just  by  the  just- 
ness of  Christ.  The  works  do  not  deserve  heaven , 
but  men,  receiving  heaven,  through  faith  do  good 
works.  Melanchthon  incorporated  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  Apology  (cf.  Apology,  Ixii.  17  sqq.) 
a  clear-cut  definition  of  Luther's  position  where  he 
attacks  the  distinction  between  congruous  and 
condign  merit  and  develops  the  Reformed  justifica- 
tion-teaching in  opposition  to  the  whole  merit 
theory,  especially  denying  the  possibility  of  the 
transference  of  the  merits  of  the  saints.  Christ's 
merits  are  given  us  in  order  that  we  may  be  reputed 
just  by  our  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  when  we 
believe  in  him,  just  as  if  we  had  our  own  proper 
merits  (Apology,  ccv.  14  sqq.).  The  use  of  the 
word  merit  in  Protestant  theology  is  associated 
with  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  not  with  individual 
deserts  enabling  man  to  appear  before  God.  Kant 
discussed  the  question  of  merit,  but  in  an  unfavor- 
able sense,  saying  the  impulse  to  it  was  due  to  self- 
love  and  that  it  had  some  relation  to  sensuousness. 
Paulsen  approximates  to  Roman  Catholic  ethics 
by  distinguishing  between  actions  which  are  in 
accordance  with  duty  and  others  which  deserve 
merit.  Stange  opposes  this  classification  of  an 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  morality,  as  if  there 
was  something  higher  than  duty.  'The  deficient 
element  in  Roman  Catholic  teaching  is  that  it 
makes  the  essence  of  morab'ty  depend  on  the 
separate  act  rather  than  on  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  direction  of  the  personal  will.  See  Atonement; 
Grace;  Good  Works;  and  Satisfaction. 

(Johannes  Kunze.) 

Biblxoorapht:  The  subject  b  treated  usually  in  the  works 
on  systematio  theology,  e.^.,  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmalic 
Theology,  i.  366  sqq.,  New  York,  1891;  C.  Hodge,  Sya- 
Umatic  Thwlogy,  u.  308-311,  New  York,  1871-73;  and 
in  the  theological  dictionaries,  e.g.,  J.  H.  Blunt,  pp.  139- 
141,  145,  805-808.  Consult  further:  K.  H.  Wirth,  Der  B&- 
Oriff  det  meritum  bei  Tertuttian,  Leipsic,  1892;  idem,  Der 
Verdienatbeoriff  bei  Cyprian,  ib.  1901;  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
HUL  of  ChrUtian  Doctrine;  ii.  308-311,  Edinburgh.  1880; 
H.  Schults,  in  TSK,  Ixvii  (1894),  1-60,  246-314;  C. 
Stange,  EinleUung  in  die  Ethik,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic.  1901; 
KL,  xii.  690-694;  Hamack,  Dogma^  consult  Index. 

MERKLE,  SEBASTIAN:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  EUwangen  (45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Aug.  28,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Tabingen  from  1882  to  1886,  and  after  being  a 


teacher  at  Rottenburg  in  1887-88,  was  a  lecturer 
at  the  Wilhehnsstift,  Tubingen,  from  1888  to  1898. 
Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of  church 
history,  dogmatics,  and  Christian  archeology  in 
the  University  of  WUrzburg,  of  which  he  was  rector 
in  1904-05.  In  1894  he  visited  Italy,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  historical  institute  of  the 
Gdrres-Gesellschaft,  under  whose  auspices  he 
visited  Spain  and  France  in  1896  and  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  South  Germany  in  1897.  He  has 
written,  Giovanni  Dominid  und  seine  LitcuJa  noctis 
(Tubingen,  1892) ;  Die  ambrosianischen  Tituli  (Rome, 
1896);  Kardinal  Gabrid  PaleotH  (1897);  Zur  QueOenr 
kunde  dea  Trienter  KomUs  (Tubingen,  1898);  Con- 
cilium  Tridentinum,  i.  (Freiburg,  1901);  GukKhten 
im  Prozesa  Berlichingen  (Munich,  1904) ;  Die  theoloff- 
ischen  FakidUUen  und  die  rdigidae  Friede  (Berlin, 
1905);  Da8  KomU  von  Trient  und  die  Universit&ten 
(WUrzburg,  1905);  and  Die  katholische  BewrteUung 
dea  AufkldrungszeitaUers  (Berlin,  1909). 

MERLE  D»AUBIGNE,  mftrl  dO^bPnyfe',  JEAN 
HENRI:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.,  of  French  family 
exiled  during  the  religious  disturbances,  at  Eaux 
Vives  (now  a  part  of  Geneva)  Aug.  16,  1794;  d.  at 
Geneva  Oct.  21,  1872.  His  father,  though  a  citizen 
of  Geneva,  was  a  merchant  in  Marseilles,  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  son  should  follow  a  like  career; 

but  a  strong  personal  inclination  led 
Life.        the  latter  to  the  ministry.    He  was  a 

student  at  the  University  of  Geneva 
when  the  religious  movement  known  as  **  the 
Awakening  "  {le  r&veil)  began,  and  in  1816,  when  the 
pastors  of  the  city  were  accused  of  rejecting  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  he  led  his  fellow  students  in  a 
public  expression  of  confidence  in  their  spiritual 
superiors.  Early  in  the  foUowing  year,  however, 
he  came  fully  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Haldane 
(q.v.),  the  leading  spirit  of  the  awakening.  It  was 
not  without  hesitation  that  he  subscribed  to  the 
edict  issued  by  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors 
May  3,  1817,  forbidding  preachers  to  speak  in  the 
pulpit  on  doctrines  in  dispute  (see  Malan,  Ci»AR 
Henri  Abraham);  but  the  edict  was  interpreted 
liberally,  and  Merle  d'Aubign6  was  ordained 
July  3,  1817.  He  almost  inmiediately  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  busied  himself  with  literary 
studies,  translating  Ariosto  and  Schiller,  and 
intending  to  devote  his  life  to  Uterature.  But  the 
celebration  of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Reformation  at  Eisenach  in  October  gave  his 
ambition  a  new  direction  and  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  writing  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  went  to  Berlin,  heard  Schleiermacher, 
DeWette,  and  Neander,  and  became  the  warm 
friend  of  Neander,  whose  influence  remained  with 
him  permanently.  Appointed  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Hamburg  in  1818  and 
court  preacher  in  Brussels  in  1824,  he  exercised 
great  influence  in  both  places,  although  opposition 
in  Hambui^  at  one  time  induced  the  consistory  to 
attempt  to  secure  his  recall.  The  revolution  of 
1830  drove  him  from  Belgium.  He  was  offered  a 
professorship  at  Montauban  and  a  church  in  Paris, 
but,  although  it  involved  some  pecuniary  sacrifice, 
decided  to  return  to  his  native  city.   The  Evangel- 
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ical  Society  of  Geneva  (q.v.)  had  been  formed  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
labored  as  professor  in  the  theological  school  which 
it  founded,  lecturing  chiefly  on  church  history  and 
doctrine,  but  also  on  symbolics,  homiletics,  catechet- 
ics,  ecclesiology,  and  pastoral  duties.  In  1832  he 
founded  the  weekly  Gazette  ivangdlique  and,  with 
Gaussen  and  Galland,  he  preached  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Society  in  the  Chapelle  de  TOratoire. 
The  Genevan  Church  naturally  looked  with  suspicion 
on  the  new  society,  and  the  Company  of  Pastors 
forbade  the  pulpit  to  Merle  d'Aubign^  and  his 
associates.  The  former  had  Christian  unity  deeply 
at  heart,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  aUow  any 
external  authority  to  interfere  with  his  ofRce  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  So,  reluctantly  and  under 
compulsion,  as  he  believed,  in  1835  he  consented 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  in 
the  Oratoire,  thereby  making  the  congregation 
independent  of  the  State  Church.  The  final  step 
was  taken  in  1849  when  the  Oratoire  was  united 
with  the  old  separated  church  of  the  Bourg-de-Four 
and  the  Evangelical  Church  (£)glise  £vang41ique) 
was  formed.  Two  years  later,  when  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  national  church  were  under 
consideration,  he  published  La  Libert^  dea  cuUes 
(Geneva,  1851;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  published  by  the  British  Anti- 
State  Church  Association,  London,  1851)  and 
other  tracts,  demanding  more  power  for  the  laity 
and  that  the  congregations  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  choice  of  pastors,  and  herein  his  plea  was 
successful.  His  contention  that  the  constitution 
should  not  emanate  from  a  political  body  which 
counted  Roman  Catholics  among  its  members, 
but  from  a  synod  representing  the  Protestant 
citizens  was  not  listened  to.  His  view  of  the  proper 
relations  of  Church  and  State  did  not  exclude  all 
power  of  the  latter  in  certain  external  and  secular 
matters.  He  would  not  have  the  Church  receive 
its  material  support  from  the  State;  nor  would  he 
have  a  hard  and  fast  compact,  but  an  understand- 
ing limiting  the  sphere  of  each  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. Concerning  the  form  of  church  government, 
he  held  the  presbyterial  most  Scriptural;  but  re- 
fused to  condemn  Episcopalians  or  Congregational- 
ists  because  of  their  preference. 

The  first  volume  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion appeared  in  1835,  the  thirteenth  and  last  in 
1878  (the  last  three  volumes  published  posthu- 
mously).   The  entire  work  comprises  two  parts,  the 

first  (La  Reformation  du  seizieme  «i>cte. 
Writings.    5  vols.,  Paris,  1835-53;    Eng.  transl. 

by  D.  Walther,  3  vols.,  London,  1838- 
1841,  by  H.  White,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1846-53, 
and  others)  treating  of  the  time  of  Luther,  about 
whom  are  grouped  Zwingli  and  Farel  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  predecessors  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  and  England  (vol.  v.=»La  Reformation  d'An- 
gleterre).  In  the  second  part  (La  Reformation  en 
Europe  au  temps  de  Calvin,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1863-78; 
Eng.  transl.,  8  vols.,  London,  1863-78)  Geneva  is 
made  the  central  point  of  the  narrative.  The 
author's  chief  merit  is  the  patient  search  for  the 
sources  and  penetrating  study  of  them.  He  writes 
with  zeal  and  learning,  earnestness^  and  charm  of 


style.  His  defects  are  an  inclination  toward  pa- 
thos, and  such  a  use  of  the  sources  as  results  in  a 
partizan  and  prejudiced  coloring  of  the  narrative. 
The  work  appeared  at  a  favorable  time,  and  its 
success  was  remarkable,  particularly  in  English- 
speaking  lands. 

The  more  noteworthy  of  Merle  d'Aubign^'s  other  publi- 
cations, omitting  nmneroua  occasional  sermons,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Le  Cult  dotnestique  (Paris,  1827;  Eng.  transl.  Lon- 
don, 1846) ;  Le  Christianimne  et  U  ProteatarUUme,  sorUMa  deux 
ehoaee  diatincteaf  (Paris,  1828);  Diacoura  aur  VHude  de  I'hia- 
toire  du  Chriatianiame  (Geneva,  1832);  La  Voix  de  v£ffliae 
une  aoua  toutea  lea  formea  aucceaaivea  ((jreneva.  1834);  Foi  et 
acience  ((xeneva,  1835);  Lea  Aiimclea  ou  deux  erreura  (Cie- 
neva,  1840);  Oenh)e  et  Oxford  (Geneva.  1842;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1843);  Le  Lutheraniame  et  la  Rf forme  (Geneva, 
1844;  Eng.  transl.,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Glasgow,  1844); 
Rome  and  the  Reformation  (London,  1844);  Le  Protecteur 
au  la  rSpublique  d'Angleterre  aux  joura  de  Cromwell  (Paris, 
1848;  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1847),  a  somewhat  over- 
drawn apology  for  the  English  leader;  Troia  aiiclea  de  lutter 
en  Beoaae  (Geneva,  1850),  a  narrative  of  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  in  Scotland  from  John  Knox  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Free  Church  in  1843;  L* Authority  dea  icriturea 
inapiriea  de  Dieu  (Cxeneva,  1850);  Le  Thnoinage  de  la  thS- 
ologie  ou  le  bibliciame  de  Niander  (Greneva,  1850);  Deux 
diacoura  prononda  di  Londrea,  expoaition  univeraeUe  (Lon- 
don, 1851);  Quelle  eat  la  thioUtgie  Tptoj^fre  h  guirir  lea  maux 
du  tempa  actual  f  (Geneva,  1852;  Eng.  transl..  What  ia  the 
Theology  Fitted  to  Cure  the  EvUa  of  the  Preaent  Timet  Glas- 
gow. 1853);  VAgliae  et  la  dikU  de  vAgliae  (BerUn,  1853; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Church  and  the  Church  Diet  (London, 
1854);  Du  oaractire  niceaaaire  au  thiologien  et  au  ehritien 
dana  I'fpoque  actueUe  (Paris,  1845);  Faith  and  Criliciam 
.  .  .  Addreaa  Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Preabp' 
terian  College,  Belfaat  (Belfast,  1853;  French  ed.,  Geneva, 
1854);  Jean  Chryaoatdme  ((xeneva,  1854);  Souvenir  dea  der- 
niera  joura  de  Marianne  Merle  d*Avbign6  nie  BrHat,  his  first 
wife  (Geneva,  1855);  L*Ancien  et  le  miniatre  (Paris,  1857); 
VAaaembUe  de  Berlin  ou  uniU  et  diveraiU  dana  I'Sgliae  (CSe- 
neva,  1857);  L'Orient  ou  Orighie  et  la  acience — L'Occident 
ou  Cyprien  et  la  pratique  (Geneva,  1857;  Eng.  transl.  in 
Chriatianity  in  the  Firat  Three  Centuriea,  Edinburgh,  1858); 
Vie  et  doctrine  (Greneva,  1858);  Ily  aun  miniatre  de  la  parcie 
(Paris,  1858);  La  Pierre  aur  laqueUe  VAcadimie  de  Oenkve 
fert  poaie  en  Juin,  1669  ((xeneva,  1859);  Le  Riveil  de  Vigliae 
contemporaine  (Toulouse,  1860);  Septembre,  2861,  ou  VAl' 
liance  Evangilique  h  Oenh>e  ((Geneva,  1861);  Caractkre  du 
R^formateur  et  de  la  Riformation  du  GenHe  (Greneva,  1862); 
Enaeignemtent  de  Calvin:  glorifler  Chriat,  address  at  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  Calvin's  death  (Geneva, 
1864;  Eng.  transl.,  Calvin'a  Teaching  for  the  Preaent  Day, 
London,  1864);  Lea  Coupa  et  lea  enaeignementa  de  Dieu 
(Geneva,  1865);  L'Expiation  de  la  croix  (Geneva,  1867; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Expiatory  Sacrifice  of  the  Croaa,  London, 
1868);  Jean  Calvin  un  de  fondateura  dea  libertia  modemea 
(Geneva,  1868);   Le  ComiU  et  I'infaUibUiti  (Geneva,  1870). 

(DUCHEMIN.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:    J.  Bonnet,  Notice  aur  la  vie  et  lea  icrita  de 
MerU  d'Aubigni,  Paris,  1874. 

MERODACH,  mer'o-dac  (Hebr.  Merodak;  Assyr. 
Mardvk  or  Maruduk) :  The  god  of  light  of  Baby- 
lonia who  revealed  himself  in  the  beneficent  appear- 
rance  of  the  sim  of  the  morning  and  of  spring  time. 
Long  before  the  time  of  Hammurabi  Merodach  was 
brought,  as  son  of  Ea,  into  connection  with  the 
cult  of  healing  in  Eridu  (see  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  2, 
VII.,  2,  §§3,  10),  in  the  inscriptions  is  often  sent 
as  a  messenger  of  good  by  his  father,  and  is  by  him 
recognized  as  equal  in  knowledge,  all  of  which  is  in 
accordance  with  his  nature  as  a  light  deity  and  as 
the  dispeller  of  the  shadows  of  night  and  cold  of 
winter.  After  Babylonia  had  been  unified  under 
Hammurabi,  the  priests  of  his  temple  based  their 
claim  for  the  rulership  of  the  world  by  Babylon 
upon  the  alleged  creation  of  the  world  by  Merodach. 
To  Merodach  they  applied  the  story  of  creation  pre- 
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viously  told  of  Bel  of  Nippur  (see  Babylonia,  VII., 
1,  §  1,  2,  §  2),  and  he  became  ''  king  of  the  gods, 
king  of  heaven  and  earth,  lord  of  lords  and  king  of 
kin^."  His  sevennstoried  temple  in  Babylon  bore 
the  name  E-temeriranki,  "  House  of  the  foundation 
of  heaven  and  earth."  His  cultus  lived  on  in  the 
religion  of  the  Mandseans  (q.v.). 

It  is  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  use 
of  his  name  in  the  Bible  to  remember  that  in  the 
time  when  it  was  written  Merodach  was  called  Bel 
(from  Bel  of  Nippur).  These  two  names  enter  as 
elements  into  personal  names,  as  in  Belshazzar  and 
Merodach-baladan.  Merodach  is  also  brought  into 
dose  connection  with  Nebo,  god  of  the  sister  city  of 
Borsippa  (Isa.  xlvi.  1;  so  also  in  the  inscriptions). 
A  close  relationship  existed  between  the  New  Year's 
feast  of  Merodach  and  the  Purim  of  the  Jews  ("  the 
day  of  Mordecai,"  II  Mace.  xv.  36;  H.  Winckler, 
AUorierUalische  Forschungerij  iii.  1  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1895).  Indeed,  a  thoroughgoing  influence  upon 
Biblical  conceptions,  especially  as  to  the  relations 
of  God  and  man,  is  ascribed  by  H.  Zimmern  to  the 
Babylonian  Merodach.  Babylonians  and  Hebrews 
were  united  by  a  threefold  bond  of  relationship  in 
speech,  ideas,  and  mythological  expression,  though 
this  does  not  necessarily  involve  literary  depend- 
ence. Moreover,  where  both  peoples  have  used 
material  in  common,  the  Biblical  narratives  are  in- 
comparably higher  in  religious  content  than  the 
Babylonian.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asked  in  some 
cases  whether  the  Babylonian  expressions  have  not 
been  influenced  toward  their  best  form  by  Hebrew 
thought  and  personalities.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
ligion which  centered  in  Merodach,  at  least  in  its 
latest  phases  as  shown  in  the  development  of  the 
Mandaeans,  contained  the  idea  of  salvation. 

(A.  Jeremiab.) 

Bibuoobapht:  A  full  list  of  literature  b  given  under  Baby- 
lonia. Ck>nBu]t  particularly  DB,  iii.  347,  and  extra  vol., 
p.  645;  A.  Jeremias,  in  W.  H.  Losoher,  Lexikon  der  grie- 
chiaehen  und  rdtni$chen  Mythologie,  ii.  2340-72,  Leipsic, 
1806;  H.  Gunkel,  Schdpfung  und  Chao9,  Gk>ttin«en,  1895; 
M.  Jastrow,  Reliffitm  of  Babylonia  and  A»»i/ria,  Boston, 
1898,  and  the  German  ed.,  Giessen,  1902  sqq.;  H.  Zim- 
mern, in  Schrader,  KAT,  it  370 sqq.;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de 
la  Sauaaaye,  Lehrbuch  der  ReHgionageBchichU,  i.  294-299. 
Tdbingen,  1905;  F.  Martin,  in  Vigouroux,  Didionnairet 
part  xxvi.  997-1001. 

MERODACH-BALADAN:  The  Babylonian  king 
mentioned  in  Isa.  xxxix.  as  sending  an  embassy  to 
Hezekiah,  in  the  parallel  passage,  II  Kings  xx.  12- 
19,  appearing  either  by  mistake  or  change  of  con- 
sonants as  Berodach-baladan.  He  was  the  second 
of  the  name  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  the  first 
being  a  member  of  the  Kasshite  dynasty  and  ru- 
ling 1129-17  B.C.  The  sources  of  information  about 
him,  outside  of  Biblical  sources  and  the  Ptolemaic 
Canon,  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  particularly 
the  king-lists,  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  and  two  inscriptions  of 
Merodach-baladan  himself.  The  mention  in  the 
inscriptions  involves  the  period  729-700  b.c.  as  that 
of  his  activity.  Variations  in  the  way  in  which  he 
is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sargon, 
were  supposed  to  indicate  that  two  persons  of  the 
name  were  referred  to,  but  recent  research  has 
loade  it  more  probably  that  all  the  passa^  deal 


with  the  same  man.  The  Biblical  narrative  calls 
him  *'  son  of  Baladan,''  possibly  through  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  relation  of  the  two  elements  in 
his  name;  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sargon  call  him  ''  son 
of  Yakin  '';  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  descendant  of 
Erba-Marduk  (an  early  king  of  Babylon)  but  does 
not  give  his  father's  name.  He  was  king  of  Bit- 
Yakin,  one  of  the  Chaldean  states  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  became  a 
vassal  of  Tiglath-Pileser  in  729.  In  722  he  utilized 
the  confused  condition  of  affairs  to  make  himself 
king  of  Babylon,  after  forming  an  anti-^Vssyrian  al- 
liance with  Elam,  succeeding  in  721  in  his  effort 
and  holding  the  position  tiU  709,  when  he  was  driven 
out  by  Sargon  and  his  paternal  kingdom  ravaged. 
After  the  death  of  Sargon,  Merodach-baladan  re- 
newed his  activity  against  Babylon  and  in  703  [704] 
once  more  sat  on  the  throne  of  that  city,  only  to  be 
driven  out  within  a  year  by  Sennacherib  and  com- 
pelled to  hide  in  the  marshes  near  the  sea.  In  701- 
700  he  again  attempted  to  make  headway  against 
the  Assyrian,  but  the  vigorous  measures  of  Senna- 
cherib foiled  his  efforts.  After  that  he  disappears 
from  the  Assyrian  annals. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historicity  of  the 
Old-Testament  account  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Hez- 
ekiah, though  the  purpose  was  doubtless  not  that 
of  sympathy  and  congratulation,  but  rather  to  in- 
volve the  Judean  king  in  an  anti-Assyrian  league. 
The  time  when  this  took  place  is  not  definitely  in- 
dicated in  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  has  been  vari- 
ously placed  by  students,  with  the  probabilities  in 
favor  of  the  time  721-709  when  Merodach-baladan 
was  first  king  of  Babylon  [more  probably  in  704 
when  Merodach-baladan  was  again  king  of  Baby- 
lon, about  fifteen  years  before  the  death  of  Heae- 
kiah ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  5,  xxxix.  1].  (See  Assyria,  VI., 
3,  §§  11-12;  and  Babylonia,  VI.,  7,  §  1.) 

(R.  KRAETZSCHMARf.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  72-73,  79-80  et  pas- 
sim; idem,  KB,  vols,  ii.-iii.;  ideifk,  in  £.  C.  A.  Riehm, 
HandwOrterbuck  den  bU>li9chen  AUertuma,  pp.  907-098, 
Leipeic,  1894;  the  pertinent  wctionB  in  the  works  on  the 
history  mentioned  under  Assyria,  especially  those  of 
Rogers,  HommeU  and  Tiele;  H.  Winckler,  Die  KeiUehrift- 
texte  Sargona,  i.,  pp.  xv.  sqq.,  xxxi.  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1889; 
idem,  Unterettehungen  zur  aUorierUalieehen  Oeachidite,  pp. 
54  sqq.,  ib.  1880;  idem,  Altteetamentlirhe  Unterattchungen, 
pp.  138  sqq..  ib.  1892;  J.  F.  McCurdy,  History.  Prophecy 
and  Uie  Monuments,  {(  340,  621 .  637-638,  660-672, 3  vols.. 
New  York.  1894-1901;  F.Martin,  in  VigouToux,  Dieiion- 
naire,  part  xxvi.  1001-04;  the  later  oommentariea  on  II 
Kings  and  Isaiah;   DB,  iii.  347;  EB,  in.  3037-38. 

MERRIAM,  ALEXANDER  ROSS:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  Y'ale  College  (A.B.,  1872),  and 
after  teaching  at  the  Hartford  High  School  for  two 
years  (1872-74)  he  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1877. 
He  was  pastor  of  Payson  Congregational  Church, 
East hamp ton,  Mass.,  from  1877  to  1884,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
which  pulpit  he  filled  until  1891.  Retiring 
from  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health*  he 
then  resided  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  for  two  years, 
and  since  1893  has  been  professor  of  homiletics, 
pastoral  care,  and  sociology  at  Hartford  Theological 
geminaiy. 
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MERRICE;  JAMES:  Church  of  England  Bib- 
lical scholar  and  poet;  b.  at  Reading  Jan.  8,  1720; 
d.  there  Jan.  5,  1769.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  (B.A.,  1739;  M.A.,  1742); 
became  a  fellow,  1745;  was  ordained,  but  owing  to 
ill-health  never  took  a  chaige.  His  earlier  pro- 
ductions were  on  the  Greek  classics.  He  issued 
among  other  works  a  Dissertation  on  Proverbs  ix. 
IS  (Oxford,  1744) ;  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects  (1763) ; 
AnnoUUions,  Critical  and  Grammatical,  on  John  i. 
1-14  (Reading,  1764);  and  on  John  i.  15-iii  (1767); 
The  Psalms  Translated  or  Paraphrased  in  English 
Verse  (1765);  Annotations  on  the  Psalms  (1768). 
His  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  were  often  repro- 
duced, and  some  of  them  are  found  in  modem 
hymn-books,  though  in  general  his  poetical  work 
is  severely  criticized  as  too  verbose  for  profitable 
employment  in  church  hynmody. 

Biblioorapht:  S.  W.  Duffield,  Engliah  Hymnt,  pp.  576- 
578.  New  York.  1886;  Julian,  Hymnology,  PP.  725-726; 
DNB,  zxxvii.  289-201. 

MERRILL,  SELAH:  Ck>ngregationalist;  b.  at 
Canton  Center,  Conn.,  May  2,  1837.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College,  but  left  before  graduation. 
He  then  studied  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1864,  and  after  being 
chaplain  of  the  Forty-ninth  (colored)  Infantry  at 
Yicksburg,  Miss.,  in  1864-65,  was  pastor  at  Ches- 
ter, Mass.,  in  1865-66;  First  Congregational  Church, 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  in  1867;  stated  supply  at  the  Third 
Congregational  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
1867-68.  From  1868  to  1870  he  studied  in  Ger- 
many, and  after  being  pastor  at  Salmon  FaUs,  N.  H., 
in  1871-72  and  teaching  Hebrew  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1872,  where  he  again  taught  in 
1879,  he  was  archeologist  of  the  American  Palestine 
Exploration  Society  from  1875  to  1877.  He  has 
been  United  States  consul  at  Jerusalem  in  1882- 
1886,  1891-94,  and  since  1898,  and  is  honorary 
curator  of  the  Biblical  museum  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known 
for  his  contributions  to  Biblical  archeology,  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  excavations  in  and  about 
Jerusalem,  especially  those  which  disclosed  the 
second  wall.  He  has  made  collections  dealing  with 
the  coins,  implements,  and  fauna  of  Palestine.  In 
theology  he  is  orthodox  and  approves  critical 
methods  so  long  as  they  remain  reverent.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  contributions  to  theolog- 
ical and  Oriental  periodicals,  he  has  written  East  of 
the  Jordan:  A  Record  of  Exploration  carried  on  in 
1876-77  (New  York,  1881);  Galilee  in  the  Time  of 
Christ  (Boston,  1881);  Greek  Inscriptions  collected 
in  the  Years  1876-77  in  the  Country  east  of  the  Jordan 
(New  York,  1885);  The  Site  of  Calvary  (Jerusalem, 
1885);  and  Ancient  Jerusalem,  Topography  and 
ArchoBology  (New  York,  1908). 

MERRY,  WILLIAM  WALTER:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Evesham  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Worcester), 
Worcestershire,  Sept.  6,  1835.  He  was  educated 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1857;  M.A.,  Lin- 
coln College,  1860),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1860  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  a  fellow  and  lecturer  in  Lincoln  CoUege  from 
1859  to  1884,  and  was  also  vicar  of  All  Souls,  Ox- 


ford, from  1862  to  the  same  year.  He  was  classical 
moderator  at  Oxford  in  1863-64,  1869-71,  1874, 
1877,  and  1883-84,  select  preacher  at  the  university 
in  1878-79  and  1889-90,  and  Whitehall  preacher  in 
1883-84.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Council,  pro-vice-chancellor  in  1902-1904, 
and  vice-chancellor  in  1904-06.  His  literary  work 
has  dealt  with  editions  of  classical  authors:  the 
"  Odyssey  "  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1870-78);  Specimens 
of  Greek  Dialects  (London,  1875);  the  "  Clouds  " 
(Oxford,  1879),  "Achamians"  (1880),  "Frogs" 
(1884),  "Knights"  (1887),  "Birds"  (1889), 
"  Wasps  "  (1893),  and  "  Peace  "  (1900)  of  Aris- 
tophanes; and  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry 
(1891). 

MERRY  DEL  VAL,  RAPHAEL:  Cardinal;  b. 
in  London  (of  a  Spanish  father  and  an  English 
mother)  Oct.  10,  1865.  He  was  educated  succes- 
sively at  Brussels,  St.  Cuthbert's,  England,  and 
the  Accademia  dei  nobili  ecclesiastici,  Rome,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1889,  after  hav- 
ing already  been  maide  privy  chamberlain  to  the 
pope  in  the  previous  year.  In  1892  he  became 
"  guardaroba  "  to  the  pope,  and  in  1897  was  ap- 
pointed domestic  prelate.  He  was  then  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  Canada,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  president  of  the  Accademia  dei  nobili  eccle- 
siastici in  1899.  In  the  following  year  he  was  con- 
secrated titular  archbishop  of  Nicea.  He  was  the 
envoy  of  Leo  XIII.  to  congratulate  King  Edward 
on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  was  also 
secretary  of  the  conclave  which  elected  the  pres- 
ent pope.  On  the  accession  of  Pius  X.,  Merry  del 
Val  was  appointed  pro-secretary  of  state,  and  in 
1903  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Prasede, 
his  promotion  to  full  secretary  of  state  following 
two  days  later. 

MERSEBURG,    mer'se-burg,    BISHOPRIC    OF: 

A  former  episcopal  see  in  Saxony,  founded  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
Meissen  and  Zeitz,  as  part  of  the  plan  for  binding 
more  closely  to  the  empire  the  territory  of  the 
Wends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale  (967).  The 
first  bishop  was  Boso,  a  monk  of  Ratisbon,  distin- 
guished by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  Wends. 
His  successor  Gisiler  procured  the  suppression  of  the 
see  through  Otto  II. 's  power  over  Benedict  VII.  in 
981;  but  this  step  was  so  clearly  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  that  it  was  revoked  in  998  or 
early  in  999  at  a  Roman  synod.  The  diocese  did 
not,  however,  recover  all  its  former  territory,-  and 
was  now  almost  exclusively  a  missionary  jurisdic- 
tion among  the  Wends,  who  were  not  wholly  con- 
verted to  Christianity  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  (see  Wbnd8,0on VERSION  OP).  (A.  Hauck.) 
The  Reformation  was  forcibly  established  here 
during  the  episcopate  of  Sigismund  von  Lindenau 
(d.  1544)  after  his  protector,  Henry  of  Bnmswick- 
WolfenbUttel,  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Schmal- 
kald  League  in  1542.  The  electors  of  Saxony  there- 
after put  in  members  of  their  own  house  with  the 
title  of  administrator,  and  from  1652  to  1738  with 
that  of  duke  of  Saxony-Merseburg.  By  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  three-fourths  of  the  dioce- 
san territory  was  assi^ed  to  Prussia,  the  rest  re- 
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maining  Saxon;  the  religious  attitude  of  the  people 
was  by  that  time  almost  entirely  Protestant. 
Bxbuoorapht:  Gams,  Series  epiecoporum,  pp.  291-292; 
Chronicon  epiacoporum  Mers^urg,  ed.  R.  Wilmans  in 
MOH,  Script.,  x  (1852),  163-212;  cf.  Wilmans  in  Archiv 
der  OeBellachaft  fUr  OUere  detUsche  Oeechichtakunde,  xL  146- 
211;   Hauck,  KD,  ii.  130  sqq.,  142  sqq.,  et  paaaim. 

MERSWINy  RULMAN.    See  Fbiends  of  God. 

MERULA,  AN6ELUS  (Engel  de  Merle):  Early 
Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at  Briel  (14  m.  w.  of  Rot- 
terdam) 1482  or  1487;  d.  at  Bergen  (34  m.  B.s.e. 
of  Brussels)  July  26,  1557.  He  studied  four  years 
at  the  University  of  Paris  (M.A.,  1507;  Lie.  theol., 
1508),  was  ordained  priest  at  Utrecht,  1511,  and 
became  preacher  in  Briel.  In  1530  he  removed  to 
Heenvliet.  Before  1540  he  came  under  suspicion 
of  heresy,  but  was  not  molested  till  1553,  when  he 
was  arrested  at  The  Hague.  In  1554  the  authori- 
ties claimed  that  he  retracted,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  being  deaf,  he  did  not  understand  the  docu- 
ment which  was  read  to  him.  He  was  not  released 
and  was  finally  condenmed  to  death  at  Bergen,  but 
died  while  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. He  was  a  learned  scholar  and  his  convictions 
were  the  fruit  of  his  study.  His  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  the  same  as  Zwingli's,  but  was  not  bor- 
rowed from  him.  He  wished  to  reform  the  Church 
from  within  by  the  pure  preaching  of  God's  Word, 
which  he  made  the  sole  authority;  to  church  tradi- 
tion he  attached  no  worth.  Each  one  must  follow 
his  own  conscience,  since  without  freedom  no  faith 
is  possible.  Unbelief  is  the  chief  sin.  Christ  alone 
is  savior,  and  the  invocation  of  the  saints  is  fruit- 
less. Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  only 
sacraments.  All  Christians  are  priests.  The  Ro- 
man Church  is  but  one  branch  of  the  Church  catho- 
lic and  the  pope  is  antichrist.  He  rejected  purga- 
tory, transubstantiation,  and  the  church  doctrine 
of  absolution  and  indulgences.  He  is  described  as 
an  amiable,  discreet,  and  good-hearted  man,  who 
loved  to  do  good.  An  orphan  asylmn  founded  by 
him  in  Briel  is  still  in  existence. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

BxBUooRAPErr:  W.  Moll,  AngeluM  Merula,  de  Kervormer  en 
marielaar  dee  geloofe,  Amsterdam,  1855  (cf.  on  this  H.  de 
Jager,  in  Archie/  voor  Nederlandsche  Kerkgeechiedenia,  vi. 
1-44,  and  A.  H.  L.  Hensen,  in  De  Katholiek,  cxi.,  1897. 
43-68);  I.  M.  J.  Hoog,  De  VeranUDOording  van  AngelxiB 
Merula,  Leyden,  1897. 

MERX,  ERNST  OTTO  ADALBERT:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Bleicherode  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Nord- 
hausen),  Prussian  Saxony,  Nov.  2,  1838;  d.  at 
Heidelberg  Aug.  4,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Marburg,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  1857-61 
(Ph.D.,  Breslau,  1861);  became  privat-docent  at 
(he  University  of  Jena,  1865,  and  associate  pro- 
fessor, 1869;  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Tubingen,  1869;  of  theology  at  Giessen,  1873;  and 
of  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  Heidelbei^g,  1875.  He 
was  the  author  of  Mdetemata  Ignatiana  (Halle, 
1861);  Bardesanea  von  Edesaa  (1863);  Cur  in  libro 
Danidis  juxta  Hebrceam  Aramcea  adkibUa  sit  dialectus 
(1865);  Grammatica  Syriaca  (1867);  Das  Gedichi 
von  Hiob  (Jena,  1871);  Neuayrisches  Leaebuch  (Tii- 
bingen,  1873);  THrkiache  Sprichwdrter  ina  DetUache 
aheraetzt  (Venice,  1877);  Die  Prophetic  dea  Jod  und 
ihre  Aualeger  von  den  6Uestcn  Zeiten  bia  zu  den  B^ 


formcUoren  (Halle,  1879);  Die  atiadjaniache  Ueber- 
aetzung  dea  Hohen  Ldedea  ina  Arabiadie  (Heidelberg, 
1882);  ChreaUmathia  Targumica  (1887);  Idee  und 
Grundlinien  der  aUgemeinen  Geachichte  der  Myaterien 
(Heidelberg,  1892);  Documenta  de  paUograpkie 
hibreue  et  arabe  (Leyden,  1894) ;  Ueber  die  heutigen 
Atifgaben  dea  evangeliachen  Bundea  (Leip>sic,  1892); 
Die  vier  kanoniachen  Evangelien  nach  ihrem  dlteaten 
bekannten  TexU  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1897-1905);  Aua 
Muallim  Nadachia  SurdnUe  (1898);  Die  morgenldn- 
diachen  Studien  und  Pro/eaaoren  an  der  Univeraitdt 
Heidelberg  (Heidelberg,  1903);  and  Die  Biichcr 
Moaea  undjoaua  .  .  .  fUr  Laien  (Tubingen,  1907). 
He  edited  the  Archiv  fUr  vnaaenachaftliche  Erf  orach- 
ung  dea  Alien  Teatamenta  since  1871,  as  well  as 
Vocabulary  of  the  Tigri  Language  written  down  by 
Moritz  von  Beurmann  (Halle,  1868);  and  the  second 
edition  of  F.  Tuch's  Commentar  iiber  die  Geneaia 
(1871). 

MERZ,  6E0R6  HEINRICH :  German  Lutheran ; 
b.  at  Crailsheim  (46  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Aug.  8, 
1816;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Dec.  31, 1893.  At  Maulbronn 
and  Tubingen  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Strauss 
and  Baur,  only  to  turn  from  them  to  a  more  posi- 
tive faith.  Schelling's  lectures  at  Berlin  (1841-42) 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  apprehending 
historic  revelation  as  the  pivotal  center  for  a  philo- 
sophic system;  while  Kugler  inspired  him  to  a  con- 
crete historical  understanding  of  medieval  art,  a 
study  promoted  by  his  extensive  travels  in  Ger- 
many, Belgimn,  France,  England,  and  Austria.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  began  a  careful  study  of 
German  art,  and  his  Ueberaichten  took  up  the  cause 
of  ancient  German  and  Evangelical  art. 

From  1846  to  1850  Merz  was  deacon  at  Neustadt- 
on-the-Kocher,  while  during  the  years  that  marked 
the  frustration  of  national  hopes  he  was  pastor  of 
St.  Catherine's  in  HaU,  Swabia  (1850-^3).  His 
most  effective  literary  work  was  his  Armut  und 
Chriatentum  (Stuttgart,  1848),  in  which  he  advo- 
cated not  merely  "  Christian  communism,"  as  prac- 
tised by  open-handed  Pietism,  but  rather  "  Chris- 
tian socialism,"  or  the  corporate  application  of  per- 
sonal assistance,  and  the  enlistment  of  women  in 
forms  of  Christian  activity.  Pursuing  a  popular 
vein,  he  now  wrote  his  most  widely  circulated  book, 
the  Chriailichen  FrauenbUder  (Stuttgart,  1851;  Eng. 
transl.  by  S.  Jackson,  "  Eminent  Women  of  the 
German  Reformation"  London,  1856),  presenting 
a  collection  of  biographies  of  Christian  women  of 
all  eras  of  the  Christian  Church.  Meanwhile,  he 
further  cultivated  the  study  and  practise  of  art, 
restoring  his  own  church  with  very  modest  means 
and  writing  the  text  for  J.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld's 
Bibel  in  BUdem  (Leipsic,  1852-60;  Eng.  transl. 
The  Bible  in  Picturea,  2  vols.,  London,  1869).  His 
main  object,  however,  was  to  reach  a  scientific 
ground  of  harmony  with  the  practical  church  prob- 
lems of  the  present;  and  his  results  were  set  forth 
in  his  Die  innere  Miaaion  in  ihrem  Verhdltnia  zu  den 
wiaaenachaftlichen  und  kirchlichen  Richtungen  der 
Gegenvmrt  (TSK,  1854),  in  which  he  explained  the 
significance  and  status  of  the  Innere  Mission  in  both 
actual  and  ideal  relation  to  the  German  Church. 

Merz  now  became  successively  dean  and  circuit 
school-inspector  at  Marbach  (1863),  supreme  coor 
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sistorial  councilor  at  Stuttgart  (1869),  and  prelate 
and  general  superintendent  of  Reutlingen  (1873). 
With  these  positions  was  also  associated  his  en- 
trance into  the  house  of  deputies,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  synod.  His  own  dis- 
tinctive province,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of 
Christian  art,  in  which  field  he  succeeded  GrQneisen 
as  director  of  the  Verein  fQr  christliche  Kunst  in 
der  evangelischen  Kirche  Wtirttembergs  and  as  edi- 
tor of  the  ChrUtUchea  Kunatblatt  from  1878  onward. 
He  gave  the  impulse,  counsel,  and  ready  assistance 
toward  furnishing  and  renovating  many  churches 
in  WUrttemberg,  and  also  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
the  more  important  enterprises  in  the  domain  of 
church  art  in  his  time,  both  in  and  beyond  WUrttem- 
berg proper.  J.  Merz. 
BiBUOORAPHT :   Lutheraniacke  Kircherueitung,  xoviii.  473  sqq . 

MESHECH.    See  Goo  and  Maqoo;  and  Tablb 
OF  THE  Nations. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  mes"o-po-t6'mi-a:  The  name 
applied  by  the  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
and  by  the  Romans  to  the  region  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  (cf.  Acts  ii.  9).  In  earlier  times 
the  equivalent  term  applied  only  to  the  region 
northwest  of  Babylonia  through  which  the  Balich 
and  the  Chabur  flowed.  Before  the  Assyrian  period 
the  district  was  the  locus  of  independent  states,  one 
of  which  was  Kisshati,  capital  Haran,  the  title  of 
whose  king  was  assumed  by  early  Babylonian  mon- 
archs.  Of  the  history  of  this  region  before  1500  b.c 
little  is  known.  About  2000  B.C.  it  was  settled  by 
the  peoples  of  the  branch  of  Semites  to  which  Ca- 
naanites,  Phenicians,  and  Hyksos  belonged.  The 
Egyptian  wars  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties,  following  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos, 
were  in  part  directed  against  Nahrina  (see  below), 
"  land  of  the  rivers,"  which  was  Mesopotamia  in  its 
proper  sense  (cf.  W.  M.  M tiller,  Asien  und  Europa, 
pp.  144,  249  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1893),  and  reports  of 
these  wars  give  the  earliest  information  of  the  re- 
gion. The  next  news  comes  from  the  Amama 
Tablets,  which  speak  of  non-Semitic  conquerors, 
the  Mitanni  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  2,  §  1),  under  a  King 
Tushratta  (see  Amarna  Tablets,  III.),  whose 
father  and  grandfather  had  had  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt,  while  his  own  kingdom  had  a 
considerable  area.  Shortly  afterward,  the  region 
belonged  to  Assyria,  the  kings  of  which  assumed 
the  title  *^  king  of  Kisshati,"  and  Shalmaneser  II. 
(see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §  7)  extinguished  the  remains 
of  the  independence  of  its  princes.  Much  of  the 
culture,  especially  on  its  Unguistic  side,  which  came 
to  be  known  as  Assyrian,  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  this  region  of  Kisshati.  After  the  subjection  of 
the  Mitanni,  the  Arameans  overran  the  region  (cf. 
A.  Sand  a.  Die  Aram&eTy  Leipsic,  1902).  A  result  of 
this  migration  was  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bit-Adini  (the  "  children  of  Eden  "  of  Isa. 
xxxvii.  12),  which  reached  from  the  Balich  to  the 
Euphrates  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians  (see 
Assyria,  VL,  2;  3,  §  7). 

Acts  vii.  2  refers  to  a  command  received  by  Abra- 
ham '*  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,   before  he 
dwelt  in  Charran."    The  common  explanation  that 
by  Mesopotamia  is  here  meant  the  entire  region 
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between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is  untenable. 
Winckler  would  read  the  passage  ''  when  he  was 
(once)  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  (finally)  came  to 
dwell  in  Charran,"  and  refer  it  to  a  legendary  mis- 
sionary journey  of  Abraham,  mention  of  which 
occurs  in  the  pseudepigraphic  Apocalypse  of  Abra- 
ham (ed.  N.  Bonwetsch,  in  Studien  zur  Oeschichte  der 
Theologie  und  Kirche,  i.  1,  Leipsic,  1897;  see  Pbeu- 
DEPiQRAPHA,  II.,  21).  The  history  of  Jacob  is  also 
connected  with  Mesopotamia  proper  (Gen.  xxix.  1). 
The  narrator  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10  calls  the  region  Aram- 
naharaim  (cf.  R.  V.  margin),  the  Nahrina  of  the 
^SyP^i&Q  inscriptions  and  the  Narima  of  the 
Ainama  Tablets,  and  in  Gen.  xxv.  20  it  appears 
as  Padan-aram  {'*  plain  of  Aram,"  cf.  Hos.  xii.  12, 
R.  v.).    See  Aram,  Arameans.     (A.  Jeremias.) 

Bibuooraphy:  On  the  Reography:  C.  Chesney,  The  E^- 
pediHon  of  the  Survey  of  the  Rivera  Euphmtea  and  Tigria, 
vol.  i..  London.  1850;  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  Chaidie,  Aaayrie, 
MSdie,  Babylonie,  Miaopotamie,  pp.  151-192.  Paris,  1862; 
W.  K.  Loftus.  Travela  and  Reaearchea  in  Chaldea  and 
Suaiana^  London.  1859;  H.  Kiepert,  Lehrbuch  der  alten 
Oeograj^ie,  Berlin,  1878,  Eng.  transl.,  Mantud  of  Ancxeni 
Oeographyt  London,  1881.  On  the  history:  H.  Winckler, 
in  Sohrader,  KAT,  i.  26-32  et  passim;  F.  Vigouroux,  La 
Bible  et  lea  dScouvertea  modemea,  vol.  iii.,  4  vols.,  Paris, 
1881-82;  G.  Maspero,  HiaL  ancienne  dea  peuplea  de  V orient 
elaaaique,  i.  551-564,  ib.  1895;  L.  B.  Paton,  Early  HiaL  of 
Syria  and  PaleaHne,  New  York,  1901. 

MESROB  (MESROP,  MASHTOZ):  The  inven- 
tor of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  founder  of  Armenian 
literature,  and  one  of  the  original  translators  of  the 
Bible  into  that  language;  b.  at  Hazegaz  (Hatzik) 
in  the  province  of  Taron,  Armenia,  c.  350;  d.  at 
Valarsabad  Feb.  19,  441.  He  was  a  son  of  a  cer- 
tain Wardan,  and  studied  Greek,  Persian,  and  Syriao 
under  the  Catholicos  Nerses  I.  the  Great  (see  Armb- 
NiA,  III.,  §  3),  whose  secretary  he  became.  After  the 
death  of  Nerses,  he  was  for  seven  years  a  royal  sec- 
retary under  King  Vramshapuh,  having  imder  hia 
charge  matters  concerned  with  the  Persian  tongue. 
He  then  followed  his  bent  for  the  ascetic  life  and 
entered  a  monastery,  but  very  soon  from  the  Cath- 
olicos Sahag  (Isaac)  the  Great,  successor  of  Nerses, 
he  received  the  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
which  he  did  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
this  work  his  attention  was  called  to  the  lack  of 
Armenian  Christian  literature  and  indeed  of  a  ve- 
hicle for  it,  since  Syriac  and  Persian  were  used  re- 
spectively in  the  churches  and  at  court.  He  set 
himself  to  supply  the  need  of  an  Armenian  script 
and  provided  an  alphabet.  His  important  work 
for  Armenia  having  become  known  in  Georgia  and 
Albania,  he  was  invited  thither  by  Bakur,  the  ruler 
of  Georgia,  and  by  the  Archbishop  Moses,  and 
created  the  Georgian  and  later  the  Albanian  alpha- 
bet, one  result  of  which  was  the  foundation  of 
schools  in  Albania  for  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
imder  the  patronage  of  King  Arswagh  and  Bishop 
Jeremiah.  Returning  then  to  Armenia,  Mesrob 
assisted  Sahag  in  translating  the  entire  Bible  into 
Armenian  (see  Biblb  Versions,  A,  VI.) . 

The  political  and  religious  persecutions  set  in 
motion  by  the  Persian  king  after  the  death  of  Vram- 
shapuh drove  Sahag  and  Mesrob  for  a  time  into 
Grecian  Armenia.  After  the  subsidence  of  these 
disturbances,  both  returned  to  their  own  region 
and  engaged  in  translating  into  Armenian  Syriao 
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and  Greek  patristic  work.  Pupils  were  sent  to 
Alexandria  and  Athens  to  lay  a  foundation  in  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  Greek  for  correct  translation 
of  works  into  Armenian. 

Mesrob  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  heresy,  and 
brought  about  the  exile  of  the  heretical  teachers 
Barbarianus  and  Theodius.  He  was  also  active  in 
promoting  the  monastic  life,  and  many  monasteries 
were  built  on  his  initiative.  The  Armenian  alpha- 
bet invented  by  him  has  thirty-six  characters, 
arranged  in  general  after  the  order  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  with  signs  peculiar  to  the  Armenian  in- 
serted. It  was  based  neither  on  the  Syriac  nor  on 
the  Middle  Persian,  but  on  the  Greek.  The  script 
is  written  from  left  to  right.    See  Armenia,  II., 

S§  1-3.  (E.  KE88LEB.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Life  by  Qoriun  exists  in  Genn.  transl. 
by  Welte.  Tabingen,  1841  (weighted  with  legend).  The 
*'  History  of  Armenia  "  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (a  pupil  of 
Mesrob).  printed  often  (e.g.,  Venice,  1827),  is  found  in 
translations — Latin  by  Whiston,  London,  1736;  French 
(with  Armenian  text)  by  Le  Vaillant  de  Florivid,  Venice, 
1842;  CSerman  by  Lauer,  R^rensburg.  1842.  0>nsult: 
E.  Bor^,  Saint  LoMin,  pp.  90  sqq.,  Venice,  1835;  V.  Lang- 
lois.  Notice  tur  le  convent  arminien  de  I'tle  8,  Laaare  d 
Veniee,  Venice,  1800;  J.  Nirschl.  Patrologie,  iii.  215-262, 
Mains,  1885;  KL,  i.  1347-48,  viu.  1305-00;  and  the  lit- 
erature under  Armenia,  especially  the  works  by  P.  Lukias 
Somal,  M.  Patcanian,  V.  Langlois,  and  F.  N^ve. 

MESSALIAIIS,  mes-fld^-ans  (from  Aram,  mezal- 
Un,  participle  of  zeUif  "  to  pray  ")  •  A.  Syrian  sect 
of  the  fourth  century,  also  called  Euchites,  Euphi- 
mites  or  Choreutes. 

Epiphanius  tells  of  assemblies  of  pagans  who 
were  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  but  were  strongly 
influenced  by  both.  They  worshiped  only  one  God, 
the  Almighty,  meeting  for  this  purpose  in  the  eve- 
ning and  at  dawn  and  directing  their  prayers  and 
hymns  to  God.  On  this  account  they  suffered  per- 
secutions and  therefore  called  themselves  Mar- 
tyrians.  A  close  connection  between  these  pagan 
Euchites  and  the  Christian  Messalians  can  not  be 
shown.  From  the  name  Messalians  it  is  plain  that 
the  Christian  sect  arose  in  Mesopotamia,  which  sect 
Epiphanius  is  the  first  to  mention,  their  heresy  be- 
ing the  last  described  in  his  Panarian,  He  knows 
nothing  of  their  origin  and  affirms  that  they  can 
not  be  called  a  definitely  organised  sect.  They  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  Christians  in  the  fullest 
sense  since  they  had  renounced  the  world  and  for- 
sworn the  possession  of  private  property.  They 
had  no  scruples  in  calling  themselves  prophets,  pa- 
triarchs, angels;  they  even  applied  to  themselves 
the  name  of  Christ.  They  considered  it  fitting  to 
their  perfection  as  Christians  to  abjure  all  work  and 
to  live  wholly  upon  ahns.  They  did  not  fast,  but 
devoted  themselves  to  constant  prayer.  The  men 
and  the  women  slept  in  the  same  apartment,  during 
the  summer  in  the  open  air. 

Later  Theodoret  and  Timotheus  give  an  account 
of  them.  Amphilochius,  who  presided  at  the  Synod 
of  Side,  convicted  them  of  heresy  on  account  of 
their  writings,  and  Theodoret  relates  that  Flavian, 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  induced  them  to  expound 
their  views  on  religious  themes.  Evidently  they 
were  a  sect  of  enthusiastic  m3rBtic8,  who  had,  how- 
ever, no  intention  of  separating  themselves  from 


the  Church.  They  believed  they  could  attain  to  a 
perfect  realization  of  Christianity,  without  reliance 
on  the  Church's  means  of  grace,  though  still  within 
her  fold.  They  taught  that  through  Adam's  fall 
human  nature  acquired  such  a  strong  bent  toward 
evil,  that  every  one  from  his  very  birth  is  the  dweU- 
ing-plaoe  of  a  devil.  Baptism  removes  former  sins, 
but  it  can  not  destroy  the  root  of  sin.  That  can 
be  done  only  by  constant  prayer.  Through  prayer, 
to  which  therefore  they  devoted  themselves,  espe- 
cially at  night,  they  believed  they  could  drive  out 
the  devil,  and  Augustine  tells  of  their  assertion  that 
they  saw  swine  issuing  from  their  mouths  and  in- 
stead shining  unconsuming  fire  entering.  In  per- 
ceptible fashion  did  the  Holy  Spirit  enter  the  wor- 
shipers and  accomplish  the  betrothal  of  their  souls 
with  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  Thereby  they  were 
enabled  to  become  prophets  not  only  of  the  future 
but  also  of  the  secrets  of  the  Trinity.  Even  the 
body  of  Christ  had  to  be  purified  from  devils  by  the 
Logos,  but  through  its  glorification  he  became  like 
imto  the  Father.  So  the  man  who  has  been  united 
to  God  needs  no  longer  ascetic  practises  nor  instruc- 
tion, but  assumes  the  divine  nature.  No  longer  is  it 
necessary  for  him  to  partake  of  communion;  he  can 
sin  no  more.    Women  were  teachers  among  them. 

Their  origin  was  certainly  in  Mesopotamia,  whence 
they  spread  to  Syria.  Their  progress  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  acts  of  several  synods.  Flavian  brought 
them  from  Edessa  to  Antioch  and  gained  in  an  un- 
derhand way  the  confidence  of  their  leader  Adel- 
phius.  When  from  him  he  had  learned  their  teach- 
ings, he  condenmed  them,  and  refused  to  receive 
them  again  into  the  Church.  From  Antioch  they 
removed  to  Pamphylia.  Some  decades  later  the 
Synod  at  Ephesus  condenmed  their  writings  and 
threatened  them  with  excommunication.  Later 
still  Lampetius  was  accused  of  heresy  and  was  re- 
moved from  office  by  Hormisdas,  and  two  bishops, 
both  named  Alplueus,  who  defended  him  were  like- 
wise degraded.  In  the  fifth  century  in  Armenia 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  sect.  Priesta 
and  deacons  who  were  convicted  of  this  heresy  were 
branded  and  forced  to  become  hermits  in  expiation. 
Those  who  fell  into  their  errors  a  second  time  were 
hamstrimg,  even  the  laity  being  treated  in  this  way. 
In  Greece  in  the  time  of  Justinian  a  certain  Marcian 
became  their  leader  whence  they  were  called 
Marcianites,  just  as  before  they  had  been  called 
Adelphians  and  Lampetians.  Gregory  the  Great 
vindicated  an  elder,  accused  of  being  a  follower  of 
Marcian,  from  the  charge  of  heresy.  As  time  went 
on  their  doctrines  became  more  spiritual  and  leas 
purely  ascetic.  On  the  Messalians  of  a  later  time 
see  Pauucianb;  New-Manicheanb. 

(N.  BONWBTBCH.) 
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L  In  the  Old  Testament:  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  word  ''  Messiah  "  is  not  used  alone  as  an  abso- 
lute title,  but  is  usually  met  in  the  phrase  "  the 
anointed  of  Yahweh/'  meaning  Yahweh's  conse- 
crated king.  It  is  a  title  of  honor  of  the  reigning 
king  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  Saul  and  David 
(I  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  10,  and  often).  Once  Yahweh  ap- 
plies the  term  to  the  Persian  King  Cyrus,  because 
he  had  appointed  him  to  carry  out  his 
I.  The      designs  (cf.  also  I  Kings  xix.  15,  where 

Original     a  heathen  is  to  be  anointed  king  over 

Significa-  Syria  because  Yahweh  intends  to  use 
tion.  him  as  an  instrument  of  punishment). 
The  implication  of  the  term  was  that 
something  of  the  sublimity  and  sacredness  of  his 
God  had  been  conmiunicated  to  the  king,  and  he 
stood  before  the  people  as  the  representative  of 
Yahweh,  governing  in  his  place.  The  relationship 
of  Yahweh  to  the  people  of  his  covenant  became  in 
the  case  of  the  king  a  personal  relationship.  The 
religion  of  Yahweh,  which  had  originated  in  indi- 
vidual revelations  of  God  to  a  few,  tended,  after  it 
had  assimied  a  national  form,  toward  the  concen- 
tration of  this  relationship  to  God  in  a  person.  The 
king  was  the  natural  focus  for  this  tendency.  He 
was  placed  by  the  word  of  the  prophet  in  that  filial 
relation  to  God  in  which  the  whole  people  had 
long  been  conscious  of  standing  (II  Sam.  vii.  14; 
Ex.  iv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Hos.  xi.  1;  see  Kinobhip 
IN  Israel).  The  relationship  became  in  this  way 
a  more  lifelike  and  intimate  one.  This  religious 
idealization  of  royalty  had  already  attained  a  high 
development  in  the  period  of  the  imited  kingdom, 
especially  imder  David.  As  Yahweh  had  been  from 
of  old  the  king  of  Israel,  so  David,  who  had  brought 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  Zion,  endeavored  to 
realize  the  ideal.  Psalms  ii.,  Ixxii.,  ex.,  state  the 
consequences  of  such  a  rule:  Yahweh  rules  from 
Zion  over  the  whole  world,  and  his  anointed  is 
unconquerable  and  virtually  Lord  of  all  the  earth. 
This  induced  the  prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
Micah,  and  others  to  take  their  stand  upon  the 
synthesis  of  Yahweh's  residence  in  Zion  and  his 
establishment  there  of  a  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
David  which  was  never  to  be  overthrown  (cf.  Joel 
iii.  16;   Amos  i.  2;   Isa.  ii.  2  sqq.,  iv.  2  sqq.). 

But  the  actuality  in  the  royal  person  and  in  his 
government  never  corresponded  to  the  lofty  ideal 
of  the  prophets.  Even  in  the  time  of  David  this 
fact  appears,  and  consequently  the  consununation 
of  this  kingdom  was  postponed  to  the  future.  Thus 
according  to  the  ''  last  words  "  of  David  (II  Sam. 
zxiii.  1  sqq.),  the  full  glory  of  this  kingdom  had 
as  yet  only  dawned,  although  with  great  promise; 
but  under  Solomon  there  was  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  those  beginnings  which  had  been  so 


full  of  promise.  Only  a  poor  remnant  of  David's 
kingdom  remained  for  his  heirs;  nevertheless,  the 
kings  of  the  divided  kingdom  held 
a.  Faflure  firmly  to  their  Messianic  relationship 
to  Realize  to  Yahweh,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal 
the  IdeaL  psalms,  and  the  spiritual  inheritance 
from  the  time  of  David  remained  a 
nourishing  soil,  whence  new  hope  in  a  greater  future 
would  arise  spontaneously  or  could  be  evoked  by 
the  words  of  the  prophets.  Indeed,  the  less  actual- 
ities in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  corresponded  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  ideal,  the  more  probable  it  ap- 
peared that  they  would  be  fully  and  completely 
realized  in  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Yahweh.  It  is  true  that  this  consununation  was 
to  be  preceded  by  the  judgment  of  the  Day  of  Yahr 
weh  (q.v.).  This  is  the  hope  which  is  in  a  broader 
sense  Messianic.  The  whole  of  God's  activity  in 
judgment  and  in  mercy,  to  which  the  prophets  bear 
witness,  points  toward  such  a  consimm[iation;  but 
they  do  not  alwa3rB  speak  of  such  a  personal  Messiah 
in  the  language  which  later  jTudaism  and  the  New 
Testament  employed  in  describing  the  new  king 
from  the  house  of  David,  in  whom  the  prophetic 
ideal  of  a  divine  and  htunan  king  was  to  be  fully 
realized.  Some  of  the  prophets  are  entirely  silent 
regarding  this  organ  of  divine  rule  and  speak  only  of 
Yahweh  as  the  one  to  whom  will  belong  imiversal 
dominion,  while  others  describe  as  the  Messiah  the 
human  bearer  of  the  divine  power  and  mediator 
of  the  divine  mercy  to  his  people.  Indeed,  some 
prophets  recognize  the  Davidic  king  as  the  central 
point  of  the  future  kingdom  of  God,  yet  in  other 
descriptions  of  the  future  speak  solely  of  the  com- 
ing of  Yahweh  and  of  his  future  residence  in  the 
midst  of  his  people. 

It  was  the  firm  conviction  of  the  prophets  of  the 
northern  kingdom  that  the  royal  house  of  David, 
in  spite  of  its  political  insignificance,  had  an  inde- 
structible support  in  God's  settlement 
3.  Early    upon   Zion   and    his    covenant    with 
Prophetic   David;  and  Amos  and  Hosea  discerned 
]X)ctrine.    there  the  point  of  crystallization  for 
the  future  kingdom  of  Yahweh.  Amos, 
however,  alludes  in  more  general  terms  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  tabernacle  of  David,  whose  rule 
is  again  to  be  extended  over  the  lands  promised  to 
him  (Amos  ix.  11  sqq.).    Hosea  speaks  more  indi- 
vidually of  ''  the  king,  David  "  of  the  future  (iii. 
5)  under  whose  rule  the  whole  people  will  imite  (i. 
11)  and  around  whom  will  gather  those  scattered 
and  driven  from  the  land  by  the  judgment.    In 
Hosea  preparation  is  made  for  the  portrayal  of  a 
Messiah  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  of 
an  ideal  future  king  who  will  fully  realize  the  sub- 
lime assurances  of  grace  because  he  will  be  entirely 
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worthy  of  them.  [The  passages  referred  to  above 
are  thought  by  most  recent  interpreters  to  be  ad- 
ditions by  later  hands.  If  so,  they  illustrate  the 
stages  described  in  the  sequel.]  Subsequent 
prophets  have  drawn  the  picture  with  great  indi- 
viduality, for  example,  Zech.  ix.  9  sqq.,  where  the 
Messiah  is  praised  as  a  king  of  peace,  bringing 
salvation  and  help  to  his  city  and  people.  Similarly 
Isaiah's  expectations  were  founded  upon  the  house 
of  David.  For  this  reason  they  revolve  about  a 
double  center,  Yahweh's  seat  in  Zion  and  a  particular 
king,  who,  endowed  with  all  the  gracious  gifts  of  a 
ruler  blessed  by  God,  is  to  reestablish  the  throne 
of  his  father.  This  ruler  appears  vaguely  to  the 
prophet  in  Isa.  vii.;  he  will  be  bom  in  the  deepest 
humiliation  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  for  Im- 
manuel  is  not  some  undetermined  child  who  was 
then  to  be  bom,  but  the  future  possessor  of  the  land 
(viii.  8;  cf.  viii.  10  with  ix.  6).  From  this  time,  the 
figure  of  the  descendant  of  David  becomes  contin- 
ually clearer  and  larger  to  the  prophet.  The  super- 
human attributes  which  are  heaped  upon  this  king 
in  ix.  6-7  should  not  be  taken  as  mere  hyperbole, 
for  nothing  was  farther  from  Isaiah's  mind  than 
excessive  exaltation  of  human  greatness.  The 
prophet  would  have  sternly  rejected  any  mixture  of 
human  and  divine  honors,  such  as  was  habitual  with 
Assyrians,  Babylonians  and  Egyptians.  The  sublime 
predicates  applied  to  the  scion  of  David  can  be 
understood  only  as  meaning  that  he  recognized  in 
this  future  ruler  a  wonderful  in-dwelling  of  God, 
and  this  affords  the  answer  to  the  question*  as  to 
how  the  texts  regarding  the  heir  to  Davidic  dignity 
can  agree  with  the  sayings  of  the  same  prophet 
wherein  there  is  no  mention  of  this  hirnian  king,  but 
only  of  Yahweh's  sublime  self-manifestation  in  Zion. 
This  rule  of  Yahweh  in  Zion  is  the  essential  and 
most  intimate  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  future. 
The  son  of  David  is  only  the  organ,  though  a  pure 
and  worthy  organ,  of  the  invisible  ruler.  Micah,  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  also  described  the  coming 
son  of  David  as  a  mysterious,  sublime  figure,  full 
of  the  divine,  ruling  with  infinite  beatitude  and 
peace.  He,  too,  makes  this  ruler  in  his  lofty  maj- 
esty proceed  from  humble  surroundings  in  David's 
ancestral  home  at  Bethlehem.  Micah,  also,  proph- 
ecies concerning  Zion  as  God's  seat,  where  Yahweh 
will  reveal  himself  to  all  nations.  In  the  proph- 
ecies of  Isaiah  regarding  foreign  nations  there  is 
again  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  universal 
rule  of  Yahweh  from  Zion  as  well  as  of  the  ideal- 
ized human  kingship  there;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
(Gush)  and  Tyre  will  do  homage  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  the  Moabites  will  seek  protection  and 
justice  at  the  gracious  throne  of  David. 

The  utterances  of  Obadiah  and  Joel  (which  are 
here  placed  before  those  of  Amos  and  Hosea)  belong 
to  the  prophecies  which  do  not  treat  of  the  Messiah, 

but  of  the  consummation  of  the  rule  of 

4.  Doctrine  Yahweh  over  Israel  and  over  the  na- 

of  the       tions;    later  come   those   of   Nahum, 

Later       Habakkuk  (cf.,  however,  iii.  13)  and 

Prophets.    Zephaniah.     In  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 

also,  the  promises  which  refer  in  general 
terms  to  God's  kingdom  are  preponderant.  The  nearer 
the  political  rule  of  the  house  of  David  approached  its 


fall,  the  more  definitely  did  the  prophets  claim  tliat 
to  no  one  but  to  him  would  belong  the  rule  over  the 
earth,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  people  would  be 
distinguished  before  the  whole  world  by  his  self- 
manifestation  in  his  holy  dwelling-place.  How- 
ever, the  hope  of  a  vicegerent  of  God,  who  will  pro- 
cure salvation  and  blessings  for  his  people,  often 
appears  as  an  accompanying  factor  of  this  expec- 
tation (cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  5-6  with  xxxiii.  1  sqq.,  15 
sqq.;  also,  Jer.  xxx.  9;  Ezek.  xvii.  22  sqq.,  xxxvii. 
23-24;  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  deny 
the  existence  of  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  pre- 
exilic  period,  or  are  at  most  willing  to  admit  them 
after  the  time  of  Josiah,  cf .  W.  Moeller,  Die  messiani- 
soke  Erwartung  der  vorexilischen  PropJieten,  Giiters- 
loh,  1906).  In  the  "  servant  of  Yahweh  "  of  Deu- 
tero-Isaiah,  instead  of  the  Davidic  king  there  ap- 
pears another  human  figure  as  the  medium  of  the 
consummation  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  for 
Israel  and  for  humanity.  By  his  designation,  he 
realizes  fully  and  purely  the  ideal  which  should  con- 
stitute the  vocation  of  the  whole  people:  to  serve 
Yahweh  in  intelligent  and  willing  obedience.  Sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God  is  with  him  so  complete 
and  so  thoroughly  unselfish  in  contradistinction 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  that  he  endures 
without  resistance  the  extreme  of  humiliation,  the 
bitterest  suffering  and  death,  although  he  has  in 
no  wise  deserved  it.  Precisely  through  such  pa- 
tient endurance  of  the  unbearable  does  he  fulfil 
his  all-embracing  mission  and  move  onward  to  his 
exaltation.  Whatever  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  this  generally  rejected  and 
despised  "  servant  of  Yahweh  "  and  the  glorious 
king  whose  picture  has  been  drawn  in  Isa.  ix.,  xi.; 
Micah  iv.,  etc.,  there  exists  an  intimate  relationship 
between  them;  Delitzsch,  therefore,  is  quite  right 
in  calling  this  servant  '^  the  mediator  of  salvation 
as  prophet,  priest,  and  king  in  the  same  person." 
It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  lack  of  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  external  lowliness  of  the  God- 
chosen  prince  in  the  earlier  Messianic  utterances. 
In  Isa.  xi.  and  elsewhere,  the  Messiah  grows  up  in 
the  lowliest  surroundings.  If  Zech.  xii.-xiv.  was 
composed  before  the  exile,  not  only  was  the  syn- 
thesis between  the  royal  and  the  prophetic  voca- 
tion already  completed,  but  the  chastisement  and 
the  death  of  the  trusted  companion  of  God,  of  the 
true  shepherd  of  his  people,  had  also  been  pre- 
dicted. It  is  the  bitter  sorrow  over  his  death  which 
brings  the  saving  change  of  heart  among  the  peo- 
ple. After  the  Babylonian  exile  Messianic  proph- 
ecy revives  both  in  a  narrower  and  a  broader  sense. 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  at  first  had  in  view  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  as  the  place  where  Yahweh 
would  reveal  himself  more  sublimely  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  this  future  revelation  of  the  invisible  God 
can  not  be  separated  from  the  elevation  of  the  house 
of  David  (Hag.  ii.  20  sqq.),  nor  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  sprout  "  of  this  race,  which,  spring- 
ing from  such  small  beginnings,  is  to  complete  the 
divine  structure  on  Zion  and  unite  the  royal  with 
the  priestly  dignity  for  the  blessing  of  his  people 
(Zechariah).  Malachi,  without  alluding  to  this  per- 
sonality, speaks  of  the  coming  "  angel  of  Yahweh  " 
who  will  sit  in  judgment  on  his  people;  and,  as  re- 
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gards  human  instruments,  he  thinks  only  of  an 
**  Elias,"  who  will  prepare  the  way  for  him.  Finally, 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  kingdom  of  God  appears 
and  is  to  triumph  over  the  successive  empires 
through  the  "  people  of  the  saints,"  i.e.,  Israel, 
which  has  remained  faithful.  But  this  people  is 
to  have  a  human  chief  who  is  designated  as  the 
"  son  of  Man,"  vii.,  13.  Here  the  Messiah  ac- 
quires a  universal  designation  which  Jesus  assumes 
in  the  New  Testament. 

When,  however,  the  figure  of  the  great  future 
king  had  become  rooted  in  the  hope  of  the  com- 
munity, prophecies  concerning  him  were  found  not 
only  in  such  utterances  as  expressly 
5.  Indi-  mentioned  him,  but  passages  which  re- 
vidualiza-  ferred  in  the  first  place  to  the  hving 
tion  of  the  and  ruling  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
Messianic  were  also  brought  into  relationship 
Idea.  with  him.  His  figure  was  embellished 
from  Psalms  such  as  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii., 
ex.,  and,  indeed,  from  the  royal  psalms  in  general, 
and  words  which  were  used  in  regard  to  the  rise  or 
glorification  of  royalty  in  Israel  were  referred  to 
the  Messiah  personally  (as  Num.  xxiv.  15-19). 
Even  such  passages  as  Gen.  ix.  25-27,  xii.  1-3,  and 
the  analagous  sayings  of  the  patriarchs  were  in- 
terpreted in  the  same  way;  more  especially  Gen. 
xlix.  10  and  similar  texts  were  conceived  in  a  di- 
rectly Messianic  sense.  Later  the  Church  placed 
Gen.  iii.  14-15  at  the  head  as  the  protevangelium, 
since  it  announced  the  victory  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman  (which  was  taken  in  an  individual  sense) 
over  the  power  of  evil.  The  words  of  Deut.  xviii.  15, 
also,  were  interpreted  to  signify  an  individual 
prophet,  and  he  was  partially  identified  with  the 
Messiah.  The  tendency  to  interpret  many  pas- 
sages as  Messianic  had  become  habitual  in  the  Jew- 
ish community  before  Christ.  In  the  so-called 
apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
Messianic  hope  is  not  prominent.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  historical  and  di- 
dactic character  of  the  class  of  writings  to  which 
these  books  belong,  partly  in  the  fact  that  expec- 
tations regarding  the  future  were  not  so  much  in 
the  foreground  in  the  circles  in  which  these  writings 
originated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pseudepi- 
grapha  (q.v.)  prove  that  after  the  Maccabean 
I)eriod  the  Messianic  hope,  both  in  a  wider  and 
in  a  narrower  sense,  awakened  to  new  Ufe.  As 
long  as  it  seemed  that  the  honored  Hasmoncans 
(q.v.)  would  be  able  to  lead  the  people  to  a  new 
and  happy  future,  the  parties  attached  to  them 
had  no  longing  for  the  dynasty  of  David.  It  was 
rather  a  subject  of  satisfaction  that  the  theocratic 
offices  were  united  in  them,  as  when  John  Hyr- 
canus,  in  addition  to  his  princely  dignity,  was  also 
endowed  with  that  of  high  priest  and  was  even  re- 
garded as  a  prophet  with  whom  God  communicated 
(Josephus,  ArU.  XIII.,  x.  7;  War  I.,  ii.  8).  Proph- 
ecies such  as  Ob.  19  sqq.  and  Amos  ix.  11-12, 
seemed  to  be  fulfilled  by  him  when  he  conquered 
Samaria  and  IdumsEa,  destroyed  the  temple  on 
Ciorizim,  and  forced  circumcision  upon  the  EMom- 
ites.  The  narrow  and  formal  spirit  which  reigned 
among  the  devotees  of  the  law  was  as  little  favor- 
able to  the  comprehension  of  the  prophecies  regard- 


ing the  future  salvation  of  the  people  as  was  Phi- 
Ionic  Hellenism. 

n.  In  the  Pseudepigrapha:  In  the  mean  time 
eschatology,  which  haid  been  neglected  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  law  and  by  the  philosophers,  found  all  the 
more  zealous  adherents  in  certain 
I.  Influence  circles  and  was  brought  into  conneo- 
of  Escha-  tion  with  the  general  historical  inter- 
tology. ,  ests  of  the  time,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  apocalyptic  writings.  The 
newly  won  and  often  quite  modern  conceptions 
were  put  in  the  mouth  of  some  seer  or  sage  of  primi- 
tive times,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elias,  Ezra, 
Baruch,  or  Solomon.  Whether  this  was  understood 
by  contemporaries  as  being  only  a  disguise,  or 
whether  it  was  taken  in  earnest,  the  trivial  origin 
and  character  of  these  apocalyptic  books,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  times,  was  well  under- 
stood in  the  higher  circles  of  Judaism,  and  the 
pseudepigrapha  were  not  read  in  the  synagogue. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  more  private  way  they  were 
widely  circulated,  and  exercised  a  potent  influence 
upon  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  people  and 
upon  their  hopes.  These  aspirations  regarding  the 
future  were  even  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  heathen 
Sibyls  by  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  mystic  tendencies 
of  Greek  civilization  were  appealed  to  by  Jews  who 
were  in  touch  with  the  Greeks,  and  they  presented 
these  mysterious  prophetesses,  in  whom  the  old 
heathen  oracles  were  personified,  as  the  bearers  of 
Jewish  ideas,  above  all  of  the  belief  in  one  God  in 
contrast  with  idolatry.  This  was  done  in  such  a 
way,  however,  that  the  general  history  of  the  {peoples 
as  well  as  heathen  mythology,  which  was  treated  in 
a  euhemeristic  manner,  were  freely  interwoven  with 
these  sayings.  The  Sibylline  Books  (q.v.)  arose  in 
this  way,  and  their  beginnings  should  be  placed  not 
long  after  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Of  the  collec- 
tion of  SibyUine  Books  extant,  the  larger  part  of 
book  iii.  comes  from  the  period  of  Ptolemy  VII. 
Physkon  (145-117),  probably  from  the  time  after 
140  B.C.  In  this  writing,  the  history  of  the  world  is 
passed  in  review  from  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  until  the  period  of  the  author;  then  the  end 
of  the  world  is  predicted  as  imminent,  coming  to 
pass  through  the  manifestation  of  the  God  of  Israel 
and  of  his  Messiah  (verse  652  sqq. :  "  Then  will  God 
send  a  king  from  where  the  sun  rises  "  in  agreement 
with  the  passage  Isa.  xli.  25,  which  was  used  in  a 
Messianic  sense)  who  will  make  an  end  of  wicked 
war  over  the  whole  earth,  by  killing  some  and  ma- 
king binding  treaties  with  the  others  "  (cf.  Isa.  xi. 
4  with  ii.  2  sqq.),  etc. 

The  eschatological  hope  was,  however,  even  more 
frequently  and  exhaustively  treated  in  an  esoteric 
form,  as  is  shown  above  all  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(see    Pseudepiqrapha),    the    original    version    of 
which,  chaps,  i.-xxxvi.,  Ixxii.-cv.,  may 
2.  Messia-  probably  be  referred  to  about  110  B.C. 
nism  of     The  Messiah  appears  in  chaps.  Ixxxv.- 
Earlier     xc.     For  the  period  between  the  de- 
Part  of     struction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  erection 
Enoch,      of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  Israel  will 
be  placed  by  God  under  seventy  shep- 
herds (Ixxxix.  59).    The  seventy  years  of  servitude 
of  Jeremiah  become  seventy  heathen  rulers,  who 
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each  reign  for  one  hour,  as  in  Daniel  for  seventy 
weeks  of  years.  The  shephercLs  are  not  human 
kings  but  angels  of  the  peoples  (Von  Hofmann, 
SchQrer),  each  feeds  hb  flock  for  one  hour.  The 
first  (Assyrio-Babylonian)  period  comprises  twelve 
hours  (Ixxxix.  72),  the  second  twenty-three  hours 
(Cyrus  to  Alexander;  the  reading  of  the  text, 
'*  thirty-five/'  includes  the  preceding  twelve);  this 
is  the  central  point  of  the  era  (xc.  1).  After  this 
follow  other  twenty-three  hours  (Alexander  to  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  xc.  5)  and  twelve  still  remain 
from  Antiochus  to  the  time  of  the  writer  (xc.  17). 
If  the  great  horn  (xc.  9)  refers  to  Hyrcanus,  then 
the  time  of  this  ruler  must  be  looked  upon  as  that  of 
the  author.  After  this  goat  with  the  great  horn  has 
been  sorely  beset  by  all  nations,  the  saving  angel  ap- 
pears and  causes  the  destruction  of  the  enemies.  The 
nations  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  obedient  sheep, 
that  LB,  the  faithful  Israelites.  God  sets  up  his  throne 
in  the  holy  land  and  holds  his  judgment  there  over 
the  fallen  angels,  and  also  over  the  seventy  shep- 
herds; they  are  found  guilty  and  cast  into  a  fiery 
abyss.  Into  a  similar  fiery  pit,  which  opens  up  at 
the  right  of  the  house  of  God  (Gehinnom),  come  the 
blinded  sheep,  that  is,  the  apostate  Jews.  There- 
i^x>n  God  erects  a  new  temple  wherein  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  the  good  sheep,  before  whom  the  re- 
maining nations  bow  down  in  adoration.  The  scat- 
tered and  slain  sheep  are  also  gathered  together 
again  in  this  house.  Then  a  white  steer  is  bom, 
the  Messiah,  to  whom  all  nations  do  homage,  and 
thereupon  all  the  sheep  change  into  white  steers, 
that  is  to  say,  into  men  resembling  patriarchs  (for 
the  first  men  from  Adam  on  have  appeared  to  the 
seer  as  white  and  black  steers,  Ixxxv.  3  sqq.).  This 
first-bom  steer  of  the  new  race,  however,  the  Mes- 
siah, changes  into  a  buffalo  [wild  ox]  with  large 
black  horns.  Since  then  the  tried  companions  of  the 
kingdom  become  like  the  Messiah,  he  himself  is  ex- 
alted and  becomes  a  superior  being.  The  vision  closes 
harmoniously  with  the  untroubled  joy  of  God  in  all 
men.  Here  the  Messiah  does  not  erect  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth  and  also  does  not  hold  the 
last  judgment,  but  only  appears  at  the  end,  after 
the  earth  has  been  purified  and  subjected  to  God, 
as  the  ke3rBtone  of  the  edifice. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see 
PsEUDEPiaRAPHA),  which  show  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  before  Christ  a  vigorous  inter- 
position in  history  for  the  salvation  of  his  people 

was  expected  from  the  Messiah.  These 

3*  The      Psalms  may  be  more  exactly  assigned 

Psalms  of  to  about  the  period  63-45  B.C.    The 

Solomon.    Messianic  hope  must  have  penetrated 

deeply  into  the  popular  mind  at  that 
period,  especially  among  the  Pharisees  (cf.,  e.g., 
iii.  8  sqq.),  and  the  idea  that  eternal  salvation  was 
promised  to  Israel  was  firmly  held  (xi.  7,  xii.  6, 
xiv.  4-5,  9-10,  XV.  12-13).  More  definitely,  a  sal- 
utary action  was  awaited  jfrom  the  "  Son  of  David," 
the  **  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  whom  God  will  raise 
up,  that  he  may  conquer  the  heathen  rulers,  purify 
the  desecrated  land  of  the  Lord,  gather  together 
the  members  of  his  people  and  reestablish  their  na- 
tionality, while  the  heathen  do  homage  to  him 
(xviL  21  sqq.).    He  ia  just  and  sinless  i^d  brings  to 


his  people  eternal  peace  and  eternal  salvation,  so 
that  to  live  beneath  his  rule  will  be  a  blessed  condi- 
tion. 

Much  more  highly  devel(q)ed  is  the  conception 

of  the  Messiah  contained  in  the  later  portion  of  the 

Book  of  Enoch,  chaps.  xxxvii.-]xxi.,  written  after 

38  B.C.    While  in  the  older  book  the 

4.  The  perfect  just  live  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
Later  Purt  spacious  and  new  house  of  God,  in  the 
of  Bnoch.   later  writing  the  abode  of  the  blessed  is 

celestial  (xxxix.  4  sqq.),  and  they  wiU 
also  inhabit  the  new  earth  when  the  evil-doers  have 
been  rooted  out  (xlv.  5).  The  kingdom  of  God  as 
described  by  the  later  writer  is  conceived  in  a  more 
transcendental  manner.  Heaven  is  the  home  of 
holy  men  where  they  live  forever  like  the  angels  of 
God;  among  them  there  the  Messiah  dwells  eter- 
nally (xxxix.  6  sqq.),  is  called  the  "  chosen  one  " 
(xxxix.  6,  xL  5,  xlv.  3),  the  just  one  (xxxviii.  2), 
the  anointed  (Iii.  4),  the  son  of  man  (xlvi.  1  sqq.); 
in  one  passage  God  himself  calls  him  *'  my  son  " 
(cv.  2,  cf.  Ps.  iL  7).  He  is  the  possessor  of  all  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  (xlix.  3);  from  him  proceeds  intel- 
ligence and  power,  he  is  the  staff  of  the  just  and 
the  holy,  the  light  of  the  nations,  and  the  hope  of 
those  whose  h^ut  is  troubled  (xlviii.  4);  he  leads 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  true  God  (xlviii.  5);  in  him  dwells  the  spirit  of 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  righteousness  (xlix. 
3).  Through  his  wisdom  the  resurrection  takes  place, 
and  through  his  unfailing  justice  the  last  judgment 
(li.-liv.,  bd.  7  sqq.).  With  him  the  just  will  enjoy 
a  glorified  existence  for  eternity;  the  unjust,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  especially  the  kings,  the  high  and 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  will  languish  in  hell  (Ixii. 
13  sqq.,  Ixiii.  10).  In  chap.  IxxL  Enoch  himself  is 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  man  and  by  his  transla- 
tion from  the  earth  is  established  in  heaven  in  this 
character,  and  the  later  rabbinical  theologians 
make  him  the  equal  of  the  MetaJtron^  that  is,  the 
highest  spirit,  who  stands  nearest  to  God  and  serves 
him  and  governs  with  him.  This  section  was  not 
written  by  a  Christian,  since  the  human  personality 
of  the  Messiah  conceived  by  Christians  as  a  living 
reality  is  entirely  lacking  in  this  writing.  Even  a 
Christian  ''  reviser  "  would  assuredly  have  intro- 
duced something  of  this  and  especially  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection.  In  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  the  book  was  written  after  the  time  of 
Christ  is  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the 
Gospels,  the  expression  ''  son  of  man  "  was  in  no 
wise  so  common  a  designation  of  the  Messiah  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  as  it  must  have  become 
after  this  work  was  generally  known. 

Baruch  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra   (IV  Esra), 
which  have  been  preserved  in  a  Syriac  version,  be- 
long to  the  period  after  the  destmction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Romans.    Baruch  seems  to  have  been 
composed  not  long  after  that  event. 

5.  The      It  proves  that  the  longing  for  the  splen- 
Apocalypee  did  future  promised  by  the  prt^hets 
of  Baruch.  had  been  newly  and  powerfully  stim- 
ulated by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

and  of  its  sanctuary,  and  that  the  people,  by  mani- 
fold explanations  and  embellishments  of  these 
promises,  consoled  themselves  in  their  unhappy 
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situation.  Bitter  oppression,  devastations,  wars, 
and  unrest  were  expected  in  the  immediate  future 
as  precursors  of  the  end  (xxvii.,  cf.  Ixix.-lxx.).  Then 
the  Messiah  will  reveal  himself  and  will  shield  the 
remnant  of  his  people  in  his  land  (Ixxi.).  He  will 
usher  in  a  period  of  great  prosperity  (xxix.  5  sqq., 
cf.  Ixxiii.-lxxiv.),  and  the  earth  will  give  forth  her 
fruits  a  thousand  fold.  Then  he  will  return  to 
heaven  (xxx.  1),  whereupon  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  last  judgment  will  take  place.  The 
four  kingdoms  of  Daniel  appear  in  chaps,  xxzv. 
sqq.,  wherein  the  Roman  empire  is  explained  to  be 
the  fourth  kingdom.  Under  this  rule  the  Messiah 
appears;  he  uproots  this  kingdom  (xxxix.  7),  kills 
the  unjust  ruler  of  the  world  (xli.-xlii.),  and  the 
nations  are  delivered  into  "  the  hands  of  my  serv- 
ant/' the  Messiah  (Ixx.  9,  Ixxi.  1).  Some  of  the 
nations  will  be  destroyed,  while  others  will  be 
spared,  according  to  their  conduct  toward  Israel, 
to  whom  those  that  are  spared  shall  be  subject 
(Ixxii.  2  sqq.).  At  the  resurrection  the  dead  are 
given  up  by  the  earth  in  the  form  in  which  it  re- 
ceived them;  then,  however,  the  corporeal  form 
changes  according  to  the  conduct  shown  in  life. 
The  just  receive  an  ethereal  body,  which  can  not 
age  and  resembles  that  of  the  angels,  with  whom 
they  live  in  the  heavenly  paradise  (xlix.  sqq.). 
According  to  this  book,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  precedes  the  end  of  the  world;  it  be- 
longs to  *'  this  eon ''  and  constitutes  its  last  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  future  life  of  the  just  in  the 
coming  eon  is  described  as  transcendental  and 
heavenly. 

Related  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  Ezra,  commonly  called  IV.  Ezra,  which  is 
probably  of  somewhat  later  date.  Chaps  iii.-xiv. 
were  written  under  Domitian,  about  96  a.d.,  chaps, 
i.,  ii.,  XV.  and  xvi.  are  additions  by  a 

6.  The  Christian  writer.  This  book  is  a 
Apocalypse  species    of    theodicy    in    apocalyptic 

of  Ezra.  garb.  It  is  revealed  to  the  Jewish 
author  that  the  eon  approaches  its 
end  (iv.  26);  the  world  has  grown  old  (v.  50  sqq.); 
wonderful  signs  of  the  last  revelations  will  be  mani- 
fest on  earth  (vi.  11  sqq.,  cf.  ix.  1  sqq.).  The  men 
who  have  been  translated  without  enduring  death 
(Enoch,  Elias,  Ezra)  will  show  themselves,  evil  will 
be  rooted  out,  faith  will  flourish,  and  truth  will  be 
manifested  (vi.  25  sqq.).  Since  the  world  was 
created  for  the  Jews  (vi.  55),  they  will  rule  over  it 
after  the  godless  have  been  swept  away  by  plagues. 
Then  the  Messiah  (vii.  28)  will  appear  and  will  for 
400  years  give  joy  to  all  who  have  survived;  then 
he  will  die  and  all  men  with  him  (vii.  29).  After 
seven  days  of  silence,  there  follow  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  day  of  judgment,  lasting  a 
week  of  years,  when  the  Most  High  will  sit  upon 
the  throne.  The  conception  of  the  Messiah  ap- 
pears in  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  by  which  the  Roman 
empire  up  to  the  time  of  Domitian  is  represented 
(xi.  1  sqq.).  Against  this  eagle  (the  fourth  world- 
kingdom  of  Daniel,  xii.  11  sqq.)  there  finally  comes 
a  lion  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  man  (xi.  36  sqq.). 
He  is  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah  (xii.  32)  whom  the 
Most  High  has  reserved  for  the  end  of  days.  He 
will  then  arise  from  the  seed  of  David  and  will  pass 


judgment  on  mankind.  He  will  redeem  the  rem- 
nant of  his  people  and  give  them  joy  until,  after 
400  years,  the  final  judgment  occurs.  In  the  fol- 
lowing vision  (xiii.  1  sqq.)  a  man  appears  from  the 
sea  and  flies  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven;  he  sends 
from  his  mouth  a  stream  of  fire  against  all  who  op- 
pose him,  while  God  calls  him  **  my  Son  "  (xiii.  32). 
He  will  judge  and  destroy  the  froward  by  his  word 
alone  (cf.  Isa.  xi.  4),  and  then  will  lead  back  to 
their  native  land  the  ten  exiled  tribes. 

nL  Late  Jewish  Messianism:    Apocalyptic  lit- 
erature was  far  from  being  exhausted  in  this  period 
and  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Jewish  (cf.  M. 
Buttenwieser,  Outlines  of  the  Neo-H^- 
X.  General  braic   Apocalyptic   Literature,    Cincin- 
Character-  nati,  1901)  and  Christian  circles  for 
istics.       several  centuries.    The  Christians  as 
a  rule  only  elaborated  Jewish  originals 
and  sometimes  simply  provided  them  with  annota- 
tions.   These  writings  offer  fantastic  pictures  of 
future  conditions,  since  in  the  domain  of  eschatol- 
ogy  a  large  field  was  left  open  to  the  imagination 
of  the  individual  writer.    From  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  the  Messianic  hope  was  drawn  only 
partly  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.    It 
is,  then,  very  easy  to  understand  that  although  this 
hope  was  very  wide-spread  and  held  powerful  sway 
over  religious  sentiment  and  expectation,  it  had 
neither  clear  outlines  nor  a  well-defined  unity.    It 
had  a  popular  side,  promising  material  blessings, 
and  also  a  more  spiritual  side,  which  is  found  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Jewish  writings  after  the  time 
of  Christ.    The  rabbinical  view  of  the  Messiah  runs 
in  the  following  manner: 

That,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  hope  of  a  proxi- 
mate appearance  of  the  Messiah  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Jewish  oonmion  belief,  is  apparent  in  the 
Gospels.  Naturally  this  hope  was 
2.  In  most  stedfastly  maintained  and  faith- 
the  First  fully  cherished  among  such  faithful 
Christian  Israelites  as  Simeon  and  Anna  (Luke 
Century,  ii.  25-26,  36-37),  John  the  Baptist  and 
his  followers,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Even  the  Pharisees,  the  opponents  of  Jesus,  ex- 
pected the  coming  of  the  son  of  David  who  was  to 
bring  about  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  common  people  also  held  so  firmly  to  this  con- 
viction that  they  were  more  than  once  tempted  to 
make  Jesus  king,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  exer- 
cised extreme  caution  and  self-restraint  in  the  reve- 
lation of  his  Messianic  character.  Even  the  ill- 
fated  insurrection  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  in  the  year  70  was  caused  in  part  by  Messi- 
anic expectations  of  a  political  character  ( Josephus, 
War,  VI.,  V.  4,  probably  based  on  Dan.  ix.  24-27, 
viii.  13-14).  Josephus  luminously  refers  to  false 
prophets  and  seducers  (War,  II.,  xiii.  4),  and  says 
that  till  the  end  of  the  siege  the  zealots  hoped  that 
salvation  would  suddenly  be  accorded  from  above 
(War,  VI.,  V.  2).  Once  again  did  the  Messianic 
hope,  attaching  itself  to  Bar  Eokba  (q.v.),  animate 
the  people  to  a  daring  struggle  for  freedom  in  spite 
of  warnings  on  the  part  of  some  teachers.  Against 
this  expectation  a  few  voiced  their  dissent,  as  in 
the  case  of  Rabbi  Hillel,  to  whom  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Joseph  of  Pumbedita  replied. 
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The  rabbis  usually   placed    the  coming  of   the 
Messiah  in  the  age  then  present.    The  **  days  of  the 
Messiah  **    was  an   indefinite   {period, 
3.  Early    which,  however,  was  to  form  the  transi- 
Rabbinic    tion  to  that  state  of  perfect  retribution 
Ideals,      which  begins  with  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (cf.  Luke  xx.  34-35,  xviii.  30; 
Matt.  xii.  32).    Sometimes  the  age  of  the  Messiah 
was  placed  in  the  future.     After  the  temporally 
limited  Messianic  kingdom,  the  destruction  of  this 
world  and  the  creation  of  a  new  world  were  to  fol- 
low.    In  the  future  world  there  is  neither  eating 
nor    drinking    nor    procreation.    Messianic    times 
would  be  preceded  by  a  great  humiliation  of  the 
Jews  and  a  war  of  all  kingdoms  against  each  other, 
which  would  mark  the  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah. 
All  manner  of  plagues,  the  sword,  himger,  pesti- 
lence, earthquakes,  are  to  occur.    Israel  will  find 
rescue  from  these  tribulations  by  holding  fast  to 
the  Torah  and  by  works  of  mercy.    But  the  Jew- 
ish nation  will    have  been   reduced    to   extrem- 
ities.    Nevertheless,  the  belief  is  not  lacking  that 
the  Messiah  would  find  a  people  worthily  prepared. 
As  a  rule,  the  preparation  of  the  nation  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  expected  through  Elias, 
whose  reappearance  was  awaited  by  the  scribes 
(Ecclus.  xlviii.  1-10,  on  the  basis  of 
4.  The      Mai.  iii.  1  sqq.;   cf.  Matt.  xvii.  10-11, 
Functions  xi.   14).    This  is  indeed  usually   un- 
of  Elias.    derstood  in  a  purely  material  sense; 
however.  Malachi  did  not   exclude  a 
spiritual    purification    and    unity.    According    to 
rabbinic  teaching,  Elias  was  to  purify  the  law  from 
spurious  intrusions,  and  restore  clauses  wrongly 
excluded,  to  decide  questions  under  debate,  bring 
about  the  final  atonement  for  Israel,  and  even  cause 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (cf.  C.  Schdttgen,  Harce 
Ebraicce,  pp.  533  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1733-42;   J.  Light- 
foot,  Harce  Hebraicos,  ii.  384, 609, 965,  Leipsic,  1679). 
Other  great  prophets,  as  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  were 
expected  to  arise  from  the  dead  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Messianic  epoch  and  aid  the  Messiah  in  his  work. 

The  duration  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  ex- 
pected to  be  limited  (cf.  Baba  Sanhedrin,  97  sqq.: 
'*  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  school  of  Elias  that  the 
world  will  last  6,000  years:  2,000  tohu,  2,000  torah, 
2,000  days  of  the  Messiah;    but,  be- 
5.  Duration  cause  of  our  sins,  which  are  many,  a 
of  Messi-    part  of  this  time  has  elapsed  ")•    ^^ 
anic  Rule,  another  view  the  duration  of  the  world 
is  placed  at  eighty-five  jubilee  peri- 
ods, in  the  last  of  which  the  son  of  David  comes, 
'*  whether  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  it,  no 
one  knows."    Others,  on  the  contrary,  reject  any 
chronological  calculation  regarding  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.     When  calculation  is  made,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  rests  upon  many 
different  methods  and  reaches  divergent  results. 
Some  reckon  it  at  forty  years  (cf.  Ps.  xcv.  10); 
others,  again,  conjecture  seventy  years  (Isa.  xxiii. 
16);  R.  Akiba,  forty  years,  from  the  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness;  in  Si/re,  134a,  the  Messianic  period 
is  extended  to  three  generations  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  5, 
where,  however,  the  duration  is  not  given).    Still 
others  discover  100,  365, 1,000,  2,000,  or  even  7,000 
years. 


The  person  of  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  is 

usually  conceived  as  human,  and  this  is  more  and 

more  sharply  insisted  on  in  contradistinction  to 

Christianity.    The  strongest  statement 

6.  The  of  this  kind  is  that  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Person  Trypho,  xlix.,  ANF,  i.  219:  "  We  aU 
of  the      expect  that  Christ  will  be  a  man."  The 

Messiah,  passage  TaanUhy  ii.  1,  is  also  sharply 
polemical:  R.  Abbahu  spoke:  *'  If  a 
man  say  to  you,  *  I  am  God  ' — he  lies;  *  I  am  the 
Son  of  Man  ' — he  will  repent  it  at  the  end;  *  I  shall 
ascend  to  heaven  ' — he  will  not  prove  it."  In  gen- 
eral, the  mysterious  quality  of  the  prophetic  utter- 
ances is  reduced  to  the  standard  of  common  hu- 
manity. The  names  of  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  ix.  6  are 
for  the  most  part  attributed  to  God,  even  though 
this  requires  arbitrary  exegesis.  Hence  the  Mes- 
siah comes  like  others  of  the  race  of  David.  The 
assertion  that  the  Targums  sometimes  identify  the 
Messiah  with  the  memra  de  Yahweh  ("  word  of  Yah- 
weh  ")  is  incorrect.  On  the  contrary,  this  divine 
word  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Messiah, 
as  in  Targum  Jonathan  to  Isa.  ix.  6-7,  where  the 
concluding  sentence  is  rendered:  ''  through  the 
memra  of  Yahweh  will  this  be  performed."  It  is, 
however,  quite  true  that  a  kind  of  preexistenoe  of 
the  Messiah  in  heaven  was  taught.  Thus  his  name 
was  pronounced  by  God  even  before  the  creation 
(Bereahith  rabba,  chap,  i.),  though  this  signifies 
merely  that  he  was  from  the  beginning  an  object 
of  the  divine  plans  of  salvation.  A  more  real  pre- 
existenoe is  implied  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
related  apocalyptic  writings,  and  even  in  some 
Midrashim  appears  the  doctrine  that  the  Messiah 
is  a  superior  being  who  existed  before  all  time.  Still, 
such  passages  as  BereshUh  rabba  to  Gen.  i.  2  do  not 
prove  that  the  Messiah  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  in  the  metaphysical  sense. 

The  Messiah  was  to  appear  suddenly  {Baba  Sanr 

hedrin  97:   "  Three  things  come  unexpectedly:  the 

Messiah,  a  thing  that  is  found,  and  a 

7.  The  scorpion  "),  though  the  exact  time  is 
Messiah's  a  subject  of  dispute.  A  i)eriod  of  con- 
Activities,   oealment  on  earth,  however,  precedes 

his  appearance  (Justin  Martyr,  Trypho, 
viii.).  Christ  when  he  comes  is  imknown,  does  not 
even  know  himself  (as  Messiah)  until  the  prophet 
Elias  comes,  anoints  him,  and  reveals  everything 
(Trypho,  ex.).  In  the  mean  time,  he  perfects  him- 
self in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  Law, 
instructed  by  God  as  were  Abraham,  Job,  and 
Hezekiah  {Bammidbar  rabba,  xiv.),  and  submits  to 
discipline  in  good  works.  According  to  Sanhedrin, 
98a,  he  sits  in  Rome  at  the  gate,  surrounded  by  the 
wretched  and  the  sick,  whose  wounds  he  binds, 
waiting  for  that  "  to-day  "  (Ps.  xcv.  7)  when  the 
conversion  of  his  people  will  allow  him  to  come  to 
them.  By  this  recognition  of  a  state  of  lowliness 
and  disesteem  an  effort  was  made  to  do  some  slight 
justice  to  the  picture  of  the  suffering  Messiah  in 
Isa.  Iii.,  liii.,  recognized  as  Messianic  by  the  Targum, 
although  with  a  weakening  of  the  vicarious  expia- 
tory sufferings  and  death  there  portrayed.  Later, 
this  suffering  figure,  if  it  were  at  all  accepted,  was 
referred  to  another  and  subordinate  Messiah  (see 
below).     Regarding  the  form  in  which  the  son  of 
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UiLvid  was  to  appear,  there  waa  never  a  very  clear 
idea.  The  dbtinction  between  Dan.  vii.  13  and 
Zech.  ix.  9  presented  an  enigma  to  the  rabbis.  Hin 
work  conKistB  in  breaking  the  foreign  yoke  {Targum 
JonaOtan  to  Isa.  x,  27)  and  bringing  his  people  back 
from  captivity.  In  order  to  erect  his  kingdom 
{Targum  Oniceloa  to  Num.  xiiv.  17;  Targum  Jona- 
than to  Amos  ix.  II;  Origen,  Contra  Cdtum.  ii.  29) 
lie  endures  mighly  struggles  with  the  nations  (Tar- 
gum Jonathan  to  Zech.  x.  4).  The  principal  enemy 
ia  the  Roman  empire,  whose  leader  Armilius.  who 
is  the  anti-Messiah,  will  be  killed  by  the  breath 
from  the  lips  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  II  Thess.  ii.  8, 
and  J.  A.  liisenmenger,  Entdecktea  Judenthum,  ii. 
705  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1700).  The  dbpute  whether 
the  ten  tribes  are  or  a.re  not  included  in  this  bring- 
ing back  of  the  exiles  was  decided  in  later  times 
by  assuming  the  coming  of  a  second,  subordinate 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph,  to  be  the  precursor  of 
the  son  of  David  {Baba  Svkkah,  62a).  This  Mes- 
fiiah  is  to  be  a  descendant  of  Ephraim;  be  will  lead 
back  the  ten  tribes  from  their  exile  and  subject 
them  to  tlie  son  of  David,  and  will  then  be  killed 
in  the  war  with  Gog  and  Magog.  His  death,  ac- 
cording to  a  later  conception,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
piation tor  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  (cf.  Eisenmenger, 
ut  sup.,  ii.  720  &)<[.).  By  this  assumption  of  two 
Messiahs  a  place  was  sought  for  those  features  of 
the  suffering  and  murdered  Messiah  which  are  pres- 
ent in  Isft.  liii.  and  Zech.  xii.  10,  yet  were  not  easily 
included  in  the  usual  conoeptioi)  of  the  Messiah. 
At  an  earlier  period,  however,  the  rabbis  knew  of 
only  one  Messiah,  and  while  they  often  acknowl- 
edge the  prophecies  concerning  his  sufferings,  they 
attenuate  them  by  saying  that  the  Messiah  is  at 
first  to  work  in  lowliness  among  the  poor  and 
wretched  and  to  suffer  because  of  the  sina  of  his 
people,  which  delay  his  revelation  (ao  Targum  Jona- 
than to  Isa.  liii.).  The  suffering  servant  of  Yahweh 
is  an  especially  favorite  theme.  Later  Judaism 
with  its  ceremonial  righteousness  was  little  in- 
clined to  receive  the  more  earnest  Biblical  promise 
of  a  complete  atonement.  The  activity  of  the  Mes- 
Biah  will,  therefore,  consist  in  bringing  abotit  the 
universal  rule  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  will 
rebuild  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  establish  the 
authority  of  the  Torah. 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  land  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  are  described  in  glowing  terms,  and  in 
Ihese   blessings   the   repatriated    exiles    and   e\'en 
the  departed    just  will  also   share,    since    a    first 
resurrection  of  the  dead  takes  place  in 
8.  Accom-  the   land   of   Israel,   the  faithful  who 
panimenta   have  died  in  other  lands  bcin^  trans- 
of  the       jjorted  thither  beneath  the  surface  of 
Messiah's    the   earth   (Eisenmenger.   ut  sup.,   ii. 
Coming.     893   st)q.).     The   reawakening   of   the 
dead    is   sometimes   Bscribed    to   God 
and  sometimes  to  the  Messiah;    it  occurs  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  but  the  Samaritans  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  it.     Kelhubol  (I lib)  says  that  even  the 
unlearned  will  liavo  no  part  in  It.    The  living  heathen 
will  offer  homage  to  the  Messiah  and  to  the  sanctu- 
ary at  Jerusalem,  though  there  will  be  a  great  dif- 
ference and  a  strict  barrier  between  them  and  Israel. 
Following  the  order  of  cvcuta  as  given  iu  Ezckicl, 


at  the  end  of  the  Messianic  epoch,  there  will  again 
ensue  a  general  uprising  of  the  heathen  nations 
against  the  rule  of  the  Messiah,  the  originators  and 
leaders  of  which  will  be  Gog  and  Magog,  though 
according  to  other  views  they  are  the  bitterest 
cnenues  of  the  Messiah  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mes- 
sianic era.  This  upristng  is  succeeded  by  a  final 
and  uni\-ersal  judgment  of  the  world,  with  the  res- 
urrection of  all  the  dead  to  eternal  happiness  or  to 
condemnation.  Then  begins  the  state  of  perfection, 
for  which  a  new  hcai'en  and  a  new  earth  are  created. 
The  just  enter  into  paradise,  the  godless  into  the 
pains  of  hell.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
distinction  b  not  always  maintained,  and  the  two 
epochs  often  run  into  one  another.  In  one  par- 
ticular, however,  there  is  agreement;  the  Messiah 
brings  about  the  consummation  of  all  things  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  to  new  and  eternal  life 
precedes  the  state  of  final  retribution. 

C.  VON  Oeklu. 
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1.  The  JewUh  ilmiah.  London, 


in  Itracl.  ib.  IgTT.  Consult  furthfr:  J.  C.  K.  Hofi 
Writtaeung  und  ErfOllmH).  NGniliiKEn,  1811-44:  J-  J. 
Stithilin,  Dit  meiwianiathen  ITriiKiininffm  dea  A.  T., 
Bcilin.  1847:  E.  W.  HiDgilenberK,  ChriitoloQie  du  A.  T.. 
3  volB..  Berlin,  1864-57.  Eng.  transl.,  Chritlotagy  ef  Out 
0.  T..  Edinbursh.  18M-18A8:  A.  Tholuck.  DU  Prophrltn 
und  ihri  Weiuaganocrt,  Catha,  IgOT:  R.  Anger,  GadiiiJitt 
dH  ynatianitehtn  Idle,  Berlin.  IS73:  E.  C.  A.  Riehm. 
Die  metiianitcht  H'«i«pun0.  Goths.  1875.  Ei«.  [raoal., 
Mananie  Prophrcv;  Ediuburgh,  IBOl;  E.  Bahj.  CKriilo- 
lagit  da  A.  T..  Vienna..  1882:  W.  F.  Adeoey.  The  HArevi 
Ulopia;  aSiudaofittuianicProphKv.  London.  187S:  P. 
J.  Groac.  Mtttianic  Prophtda,  EdlnbuTBh.  1S70  (conarr- 
vative);  C.  von  Orelli,  Dia  aliutlammUu-Ju  Wnitaguno, 
Vienna.  ISS2,  Eng.  IransJ..  Old  Tulament  Prophecy  c/ 
CoRiummriOan  if  Godt  Kinodim.  Edinbui^h,  1SS5:  B. 
W.  Savilip.  Fidfllltd  ProphKii.  London.  1882;  A.  Ednra- 
hdm.  Prophttn  and  HMory  in  Ktlolion  to  the  Mariak, 
ib.  1885;  E.  H.  Dewart,  Jaut  lA*  Matiah  in  Prophgn, 
and  Fulfaiminl.  Cincinnati,  1861;  G.  S.  Ooodjpeed. 
ItratTt  Mtaianic  Hov.  New  York,  1000:  F.  Delitueh. 
Die  jnatianitdie  Weittatunoen,  Berlin,  1890.  Eng.  Irani], 
of  earlier  ed..  JUeanantc  Pmphedei  in  Hialoriral  Succa- 
lion.  Edinburgh.  ISBI;  J.  Richter.  Die  matianixhen 
Wiriaaoungtn  und  ihrt  Erfaltung.  Gienen,  IBOS:  J.  H. 
Greenstone.  TSt  Matiah  Idea  in  Jiu-uih  Hitlorv.  Phila- 
delphia, 1907:  W.  O.  OesUrley.  Tht  Enoluiion  of  l&e 
Maiianie  Idea.  Loodon,  I30S:  Lsirange.  I^  Maeianitme 
chelloJii^i.  rnris.  IBOB:  E.  P.Ber«.Ouri.onf'>  Prrpara- 
(iDB/orMeHiaAiAfp,  London.  190B:    A .  Cbuhw.  t'BrDjudon 

Pari*.  IBOB. 

On  the  lar?  Jewiab  ideu  the  works  of  Eiwntnenger  and 
Bchfitt^D  mentioned  in  tho  text  are  Iu  be  pkacnl  amoniE 
the  iroporUnt  contributlong.  Consult  further.  K.  Young, 
ChrUletomi  nf  iht  rorVHu.  Edinburgh,  1853:  A.  Hilxen- 
feld.  Dit  iidimrlit  Apaiaii/ptik,  in  iJirer  ffucAuAUirAen 
Enbeiektluna.  Jena.  1857:  T.  Colani.  J/nia  ChrUl  el  la 
rrouonca  neinanivuei  dt  ton  Umpi.  Slra^bum.  ISS4; 
UultimaDn,   in  JahrhoAer  far  deuledu  Theolugie,   1867, 
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pp.  380  iqq.;  A.  WOnaohe,  Die  Leiden  dee  Meaatae,  Leip- 
sic,  1870;  M.  Vemes,  Hi^,  dee  idiee  meeaianiqtue,  Paris, 
1874;  F.  Weber.  Syetem  der  alieynagooalen  pcJAeHniet^en 
Theologie,  Leipaio,  1880;  J.  Hamburger,  RealencyklopAdie 
far  Bibel  und  Talmud,  vol.  ii.,  Strelitz,  1883;  G.  Dalman. 
Der  leidende  und  eterbende  Meeeiae  der  Synagoge,  Berlin, 
1888;  J.  Wellhauaen,  Skixxen  und  Vorarbeiten,  part  vi., 
Berlin,  1800;  E.  Huhn,  Die  meeaianiacken  Weiaaaoungen, 
TQbingen,  1800;  W.  Wrede,  Dae  Meaaiahoeheimniaa  in 
den  EvangeUen^  Gdttingen,  1001;  SchOrer,  Oeaehichte, 
vols,  ii.-ili.,  and  the  £ng.  transl.  The  articles  in  DB, 
EB,  and  JE  are  also  to  be  used  on  the  Biblical  side. 

MESTREZAT,  me8"tre"za',  JEAN:  French  Re- 
formed; b.  in  Geneva  1592;  d.  in  Paris  May  2, 
1657.  He  studied  in  Saumur,  then  accepted  a  call 
from  the  church  at  Charenton,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  learned  theologian,  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher,  and  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  active  in  its  synods,  in  its  dis- 
putations with  the  Jesuits,  and  in  its  negotiations 
with  the  court.  He  published  many  sermons, 
which  are  interesting  to  the  historian  of  the  Re- 
formed preaching  because  of  their  expository  char- 
acter (e.g.,  Exposition  de  VepUre  aux  Hebreux,  5 
parts,  Geneva,  1653-55).  His  other  writings  are 
polemical;  a  treatise,  De  la  communion  h  Jesu  Christ 
au  sacrement  de  Veucharistie  (Sedan,  1624),  was 
translated  into  German  (Frankfort,  1624),  English 
(1631),  and  Italian  (Geneva,  1638). 

(C.  ScHMIDTf.) 

Bxbuoobaphy:  Andr^.  Eaaai  aur  lea  ceuvrea  de  J,  Mea- 
trewat,  Strasburg,  1847;  A.  Archimard.  in  AfSmoirea  et 
documenta,  xv.  20-72,  published  by  the  Society  of  History. 
Geneva;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  ix.  113-121. 

METALS,  HEBREW  USE  OF. 

Mineral  Poverty  of  Palestine  ({  1). 

Gold  (i  1). 

Silver  and  Copper  ({  3). 

Iron  (f  4). 

Other  Metals  (}  5). 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  show  strata  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  formation,  older  deposits  occur 
only  sporadically,  and  the  coast  plains  and  valley 
of  the  Jordan  contain  fluvial  deposits;  all  these 
formations  are  notably  poor  in  metals.  The  refer- 
ence in  the  latter  part  of  Deut.  viii. 
X.  Mineral  9,  where  the  Holy  Land  is  extolled  as 
Poverty  of  a  ^'  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and 
Palestine,  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
copper,"  can  not  be  to  [modem]  oreless 
Palestine;  while  in  the  first  clause  the  author  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  black  basaltic  rocks  east  of 
the  Jordan.  It  is  furthermore  probable  that  he 
consolidates  with  the  promised  land  a  large  portion 
of  Lebanon,  where  mining  was  practised.  The 
neighboring  regions  are  in  this  respect  more  favor- 
ably endowed.  On  Mt.  Sinai,  mining  (of  copi)er) 
dates  back  into  the  fourth  dynasty  (c.  3000  B.C.). 
And  in  the  north,  Lebanon  yields  ore,  though  in 
small  quantities.  Traces  of  old  copper  mines  and 
iron  mines  occur  north  of  Beirut  in  the  Kesravan 
range,  described  in  the  annals  of  Sargon  as  one  that 
contains  mines.  The  Septuagint  of  I  Kings  ii.  46c 
of  Swete's  ed.  ( —  ii.  48  of  Lagarde)  has  a  passage 
bearing  on  this  point,  which  is  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew and  reads:  ''  And  Solomon  began  to  open  up 
the  mighty  riches  of  Lebanon."    Jeremiah  (zv.  12) 


also  speaks  of  **  iron  from  the  north."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mines  which  so  strongly  impress  the  poet- 
ical Job  should  be  sought  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
or  in  Nubia.  At  all  events  the  Israelites  for  the 
most  part  derived  their  metals  from  the  neighbor- 
ing peoples,  but  they  soon  learned  the  art  of  work- 
ing them.  It  was  known  that  the  ores  must  be 
cleansed  of  their  impure  ingredients,  a  result  mainly 
achieved  by  the  smelting-prooess.  In  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  separation  of  metals  in  fusion,  they 
added  some  such  vegetable  alkaline  salt  (bCr)  as 
the  carbonate  of  potash  obtained  from  wood  ashes, 
or  a  mineral  alkaline  salt  (nete;  cf.  Isa.  i.  25;  Exek. 
xjdi.  18-22). 

Gold  {zahabh,  paz,  "  fine  gold,"  Ps.  xix.  10,  xxi. 

3;  Isa.  xiii.  12;  chiefly  in  poetical  passages;  kethem 

and    harUz   almost    exclusively    in    poetic    style: 

Isa.  xiii.  12;  Job  xxviii.  16,  etc.;  Zech. 

2.  Gold.  ix.  3;  Ps.  bcviii.  13;  Prov.  iii.  14), 
according  to  the  Old  Testament, 
comes  principally  from  Ophir  (I  Kings  ix.  26  sqq.), 
Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11)  and  Sheba  (I  Kings  x.  2).  The 
gold  of  Ophir  was  deemed  peculiarly  fine  (Job  xxviii. 
16;  Ps.  xlv.  9).  During  Solomon's  reign,  the  gold 
from  those  countries  reached  the  Israelites  in  course 
of  the  king's  direct  mercantile  operations;  other- 
wise through  the  Phenicians.  Early  narratives 
ascribe  wealth  in  gold  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xiii. 
2,  xxiv.  22,  53).  Solomon's  ships  are  supposed  to 
have  brought  from  Ophir  gold  to  the  amount  of  420 
talents  (about  $25,000,000) — an  enormous  sum  for 
those  times,  yet  consistent  with  legendary  embel- 
lishment (cf.  I  Kings  X.  21).  It  was  the  Phenicians, 
recognized  as  expert  goldsmiths,  who  served  as 
guides  to  the  Israelites  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  and 
from  them  the  Israelites  obtained  the  finer  prod- 
ucts of  the  metal.  Nevertheless,  the  goldsmith's 
craft  was  early  plied  among  the  Israelites  (cf.  Judges 
viii.  27,  xvii.  4).  For  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
see  Monet  of  thb  Bible.  The  earliest  gold  coin 
in  Palestine  was  the  daric.  Yet  even  in  early  times 
the  gold  employed  as  money  had  its  fixed  forms  in 
the  shape  of  bars  ["wedges"  or  "tongues";  see 
G ezer]  and  rings  of  defined  weight.  Otherwise,  gold 
was  chiefly  wrought  into  objects  of  adornment — 
rings,  chains,  jewels,  drinking-vessels,  cups  (see 
Dress  and  Ornament,  Hebrew).  The  account  of 
the  building  of  the  Temple  says  much  of  the  golden 
utensils  for  use  there  (I  Kings  x.  21)  and  of  over- 
laying the  waUs  and  doors  with  gold-leaf  (I  Kings  vi. 
and  vii.).  Possibly  this  belongs  to  the  later  legend 
(cf.  Benzinger  on  I  Kings  vii.  48  sqq.);  the  Temple 
in  later  times  had  great  treasures,  which  in  seasons 
of  necessity  served  as  a  state  reserve  (cf.  II  Kings 
xii.  14;  Ezra  i.  7  sqq.;  I  Mace.  i.  21  sqq.).  In  spe- 
cial favor  stood  the  art  of  inlaying  with  gold- 
leaf;  idolatrous  images  were  overlaid  with  gold 
(Judges  viii.  27;  Isa.  xxx.  22);  Solomon's  throne 
was  of  ivory,  "overlaid  with  the  finest  gold" 
(I  Kings  X.  18);  and  his  officers  had  "  targets 
of  beaten  gold"  (I  Kings  x.  16;  cf.  I  Mace.  vi.  2). 
Textures  interwoven  with  gold  threads  were 
much  esteemed  (Ps.  xlv.  13;  Judith  x.  21;  Ecdus. 
xlv.  10). 

Silver  {keseph)  also  came  to  the  Israelites  by  way 
of  the  Phenicians,  and  principally  from  TaFshish 
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(Jer.  X.  9;    Ezek.  xxvii.  12).     Pliny  reports  that 
when  the  Phenicians  made  their  first  voyage  to 

Spain,  they  had  silver  anchors  cast  in 

3.  Silver    that  country.    Unfortunately  it  is  not 

and  Copper,  stated   where  Solomon   obtained   his 

abundant  silver  (1  Kings  x.  27).  The 
practical  uses  of  silver  answered  in  general  to  those 
of  gold;  for  cturent  exchange  (Gen.  xxiii.  16,  xliii. 
21),  for  utensils  and  ornament  (Gen.  xliv.  2;  Ex. 
xxviii.  27  sqq.;  I  Chron.  xxii.  14).  [In  the  ear- 
liest times  gold  was  more  plentiful  and  less  pre- 
cious than  silver,  which  had  to  be  purified  by 
smelting.  But  after  the  Phenicians  had  utilized 
the  great  deposits  of  Spain,  the  abimdance  of  silver 
caused  its  relative  deterioration  in  value,  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  worth  less  than  gold.]  The  ratio  of 
value  between  silver  and  gold  was  constant  through- 
out the  East,  one  to  thirteen  and  one-half,  the  ratio 
between  the  moon's  revolution  and  that  of  the  sun, 
silver  being  "  moon  metal "  and  gold  belonging  to 
the  sun.  Copper,  however,  belongs  to  Venus-Ish- 
tar,  and  its  ratio  to  silver  is  as  one  to  sixty.  It  has 
been  known  in  the  East  from  very  remote  times; 
and  it  was  known  there  at  a  very  early  period  that 
the  combination  of  copper  with  tin,  or  bronze,  shows 
a  much  greater  degree  of  hardness  than  pure  cop- 
per. Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ancient  cop- 
per mines  on  Sinai,  and  in  Babylonia  the  copper 
utensils  of  Telloh  date  from  about  the  same  era,  c. 
3000  B.C.  In  Canaan  copper  was  known  long  be- 
fore the  incursion  of  the  Israelites.  The  specimens 
discovered  in  Tell  Hesy  (probably  Lachish)  date 
from  about  1500  B.C.  Bronze  appears  in  that  coun- 
try from  c.  1250,  and  from  c.  800  B.C.  was  more 
and  more  supplanted  by  iron.  Goliath  had  bronze 
weapons,  and  his  spear's  head  alone  is  iron  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  5).  In  Jericho,  the  Israelites  acquired  copper 
and  bronze  vessels.  Because  the  Phenicians  fetched 
their  material  from  Cyprus,  a  principal  mart  of 
native  copper,  it  came  to  be  termed  "  Qyprian  ore," 
or  cyprium,  cuprum.  Many  objects  were  wrought 
of  bronze;  bow,  shield,  spear,  greaves  (II  Sam. 
xxi.  16,  xxii.  35);  all  sorts  of  household  and  cook- 
ing utensils  (cf.  I  Kings  vii.),  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
8;  Job.  xxvii.  18),  chains,  bars,  and  doors  (II  Sam. 
iii.  34;  Deut.  xxxiii.  25;  Ps.  cvii.  16;  Isa.  xlv.  2); 
also  sacred  images  (Num.  xxi.  9);  in  the  Temple 
the  utensils  of  the  court  and  for  sacrifices — the  altiar, 
the  *^  sea,"  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz,  the  basins, 
etc.  (I  Kings  vii.  13-46).  That  the  Israelites,  even 
though  not  strangers  to  bronze-casting,  were  not 
equipped  for  elaborate  and  artistic  achievements 
in  Solomon's  time  is  plain  from  the  circiunstance 
that  Solomon  had  the  Temple  utensils  designed  by 
Hiram  of  Tyre  (I  Kings  vii.  13  sqq.).  The  imagery 
of  the  Bible  makes  bronze  the  symbol  of  hardness 
and  stability  (Deut.  xxviii.  23;  Lev.  xxvi.  19;  Job. 
vi.  12,  xl.  18;   Isa.  xlviii.  4). 

Iron  is  of  considerably  later  date  in  Palestine 
than  copper.  To  the  Babylonians  it  came  to  be 
more  generally  accessible  in  the  period  between 
Tiglath-Piieser  I.  (1100)  and  Asshumasirpal  (886). 
Under  the  latter,  iron  weapons  were  already  in 
use;  for  other  implements,  iron  was  employed 
along  with  bronze.  After  800  B.C.,  iron  displaced 
bronze  as  a  metal  for  practical  use;  and  in  Khors- 


abad  there  was  discovered  a  great  iron  couch  of 

Sargon's   (722-705).      In  Canaan  iron  begins   to 

appear  about   the  same  time  as  in 

4.  Iron.  Babylon;  in  Tell  Hesy,  from  1100 
B.C.;  in  Gezer  (q.v.),  it  was  of  rare 
employment  prior  to  Solomon's  time,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  earlier  in  use  there  for  im- 
plements of  husbandry  than  for  weapons,  since 
coincidently  with  iron  hooks  and  sickles  there 
appear  bronze  knives,  daggers,  and  arrow-heads. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  iron  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  colonization  of  the  Israelites. 
The  -statement  that  the  war  chariots  of  the 
Canaanites  were  tired  with  iron  (Judges  i.  19;  cf. 
iv.  3;  Josh.  xvii.  18)  is  an  anachronism,  since 
bronze  was  the  metal  thus  employed.  The  vari- 
ous discoveries  through  excavations  and  from  the 
reports  of  the  Old  Testament  during  the  royal  period 
show  that  bronze  long  remained  predominant  over 
iron.  Weapons  are  of  bronze,  while  the  earliest 
use  of  iron  was  for  implements  in  the  time  of  David 
(II  Sam.  xii.  31;  cf.  Amos  i.  3).  Subsequently, 
iron  is  mentioned  more  frequently;  doors  with  iron 
bars  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  coat  of  mail  (Job  xx.  24),  chains 
(Ps.  cxlix.  8),  ax-heads  and  hatchets  (II  Kings  vi. 
5;  Deut.  xix.  5,  xxvii.  5),  nails  and  **  styles  "  (Jer. 
xvii.  1;  Job  xix.  24).  Deut.  xxvii.  5  assumes  that 
stone-cutting  instruments  are  of  iron  as  a  rule.  The 
Israelites  had  knowledge  of  iron  furnaces  for  smelt- 
ing the  ores  (Deut.  iv.  20;  Jer.  xi.  4;  I  Kings  vii. 
16),  but  did  not  cast  iron;  for  skilled  craftsmen  the 
metal  used  was  always  bronze,  not  iron.  The 
widely  current  assumption  that  they  knew  how  to 
harden  iron  into  steel  is  erroneous.  Hebrew  imag- 
ery frequently  made  use  of  iron  in  similes  and  the 
like. 

Tin  (bedhU),  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament among  the  metals  of  which  utensils  were 
made  (Num.  xxxi.  22;   Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20),  appears 
rarely  to  have  been  employed  by  itself  alone.    In 
one  instance  a  tin  plummet  is  men- 

5.  Other    tioned  (Zech.  iv.  10);    otherwise,  the 

Metals,  pliunmet  is  of  lead.  Tin  is  ordinarily 
employed  as  an  adjunct  with  other 
metals  (Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20).  BedhU  also  designates 
the  baser  elements  of  silver  ore  (Isa.  i.  25).  The 
Phenicians  imported  tin  from  Tarshish  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  12).  L^kd  (*ophereth)  is  seldom  mentioned; 
it  came  from  Tarshish  by  way  of  Phenicia  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  12;  cf.  Pliny,  III.,  vii.).  It  ranked  as  a  base 
metal  (Jer.  vi.  28  sqq.).  Its  gravity  rendered  it 
suitable  for  the  plmmnet  of  carpenters  and  masons 
(Amos  vii.  7  sqq.),  and  the  "  lead  "  of  ships  (Acts 
xxvii.  28).  There  were  leaden  tablets  for  writing 
(cf.  Job  xix.  23  sqq.;  Pliny,  XIII.,  ii.).  It  was 
also  employed  as  an  adjimct  with  certain  alloys 
(Ezek.  xxii.  18-22),  and  in  the  refining  of  silver 
from  other  mineral  ingredients  (Jer.  vi.  29).  An- 
timony {stibium,  pukh)  is  employed  by  the  Hebrews 
in  preparing  the  black  powder  that  was  used  by  the 
women  for  painting  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows,  and 
is  still  used  in  the  East  (Jer.  iv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40; 
Job  xlii.  14;  II  Kings  ix.  30;  Josephus,  Wars,  IV., 
ix.  10).  Since  it  was  rare  and  costly,  substitutes 
were  used  in  preparing  the  paint.  The  Hebrew 
word  pukh  is  used  to  denote  in  general  paints  of  this 
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character,  hence  the  term  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
everywhere  identical  with  stibium.  Whether  the 
Hebrew  hashmal  (Ezek.  i.  4,  27;  viii.  2)  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  dektron,  "  amber,"  of  the  ancients, 
and  whether  '^ amber"  is  the  designation  of  a  me- 
tallic substance  are  matters  of  debate.  Neither  is  it 
certain  that  the  **  fine  brass  "  of  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18,  and 
the  "  burnished  brass  "  of  Ezek.  i.  7;  Dan.  x.  6;  the 
"  bright  brass  "  in  Ezra  viii.  27,  should  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  "  Corinthian  brass,"  an  alloy 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper,  although  in  these  in- 
stances the  reference  is  to  an  alloy  more  valuable 
and  finer  than  ordinary  brass.         I.  Benzinqeb. 

Biblioorapht:  K.  C.  W.  Bfthr,  Sywbolxk  de9  moMiacAen 
Cultut,  i.  25»-295.  Heidelberg.  1837;  R.  F.  Burton.  Gold 
Mines  of  Midian,  London,  1878;  Bensinger,  ArdUioIo(K«i 
pp.  148-149;  Nowack,  ArehOologie,  pp.  243  sqq.;  J.  P.  A. 
Erman.  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  New  York,  1804;  G.  Maa- 
pero,  Hiat.  ancienne  dee  peupleM  de  Vorient,  i.  756-757. 
ii.  534,  Paris,  1896,  Eng.  transl.,  Paseing  of  the  Emjnree, 
and  Dawn  of  Civilization,  London,  1899-1002;  F.  Vigour- 
oux,  Dictiannaire,  part  xxvi.  columns  1045-47;  idem, 
La  Bible  et  lee  dicouveriee  modernee^  iv.  299-302,  Paris, 
1896;  JE,  viii.  513-515;  the  articles  in  DB  and  BB  on 
the  individual  metals  (gold,  silver,  iron,  etc.),  and  EB, 
iii.  3097-98,  with  the  references  to  other  articles  there 
indicated. 

METCALFE,  WILLIAM  MUSHAM:  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  York,  England,  Sept.  14,  1840.  He 
was  educated  at  New  College,  London,  and  after 
being  minister  of  Tigh-na-bruaich,  Argyllshire,  from 
1873  to  1878,  became  minister  of  South  Parish, 
Paisley,  which  position  he  still  retains.  He  was 
likewise  assessor  to  the  lord  rector  of  St.  Andrews 
University  from  1892  to  1898,  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Local  Endowment  Educational  Trust,  and  a 
governor  of  the  Paisley  Technical  College  and 
School  of  Arts.   In  theological  position  he  is  liberal. 


Besides  editing  the  quarterly  Scottish  Review  from 
1882  to  1900,  he  has  written  or  edited  The  Nat- 
ural TnUh  of  Christianity  (Paisley,  1880);  The  Rea- 
sanableness  of  Christianity  (1882);  Pinkerton's  Vitcs 
Antiques  Sanctorum  Scotice  (2  vols.,  1889);  Ancient 
Lives  of  Scottish  Saints  from  the  Latin  and  Icelandic 
(1895);  Scottish  Legends  of  the  Saints  (3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1896);  Charters  and  Documents  relating  to 
the  Burgh  of  Paisley  (Paisley,  1902) ;  The  Legemis  of 
Saints  Ninian  and  Machor  in  the  Scottish  Dialect 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century  (1904);  and  History  of 
the  County  of  Renfrew  (1905). 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.  See  Compabative  Reug- 
ION,  VI.,  1,  a,  §  6. 

METH,  EZEKIEL:  German  mystic  and  leader 
of  a  band  of  enthusiasts;  b.  in  Langensalza  (19  m. 
n.w.  of  Erfurt)  late  in  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at 
Erfurt  Oct.  26,  1640.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was 
Meth's  uncle,  Esaias  Stiefel,  but  Meth  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  leader.  For  the  characteristics 
of  the  sect,  which  entertained  beliefs  partaking  of 
the  peculiarities  of  those  of  the  Quakers,  Anabap- 
tists, and  Schwenckfeldians,  see  Stiefel,  Esaias. 
Stiefel  was  supposed  to  be  immortal,  and  aft«r  his 
death  in  1627  proved  this  supposition  to  be  mis- 
taken, Meth  returned  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Bibuographt:  B.  F.  Gdschel,  Chrcnik  der  Stadt  Langen- 
ealza,  ii.  310,  Leipsic,  1820;  G.  Arnold.  Unpartej/i^che 
Kirxhenr-  und  Ketzer-Hielorie,  Theil  III.,  cap.  iv.,  4  vols., 
Frankfort,  1700-16. 

METHODIST  ITEW  CONNECTION.  See  Meth- 
odists, I.,  3. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH.  See 
Methodists,  IV.,  3. 


I.  In  England. 

1.  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

John  Wesley;  Early  Life  (f  1). 

Early  Associations  (fi  2). 

Bands;  Class  Meetings  (fi  3). 

Love  Feasts,  Prayer-meetings,  Lay 
Preaching  (f  4). 

Origin  of  Ck)nferences;  George  Bell 
(fi6). 

The  Deed  of  Declaration  (fi  6). 

Events  after  Wesley's  Death  (fi  7). 

Polity  (fi  8). 

Eminent  Officers  and  Representa- 
tives (fi  9). 

Educational  and  Missionary  Agen- 
cies (fi  10). 

Wesleyan    Methodism    in    Ireland 

(111). 

2.  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

3.  The  Methodist  New  Connection. 

4.  Primitive  Methodists. 

5.  The  Protestant  Methodists. 

6.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Associa- 

tion. 

7.  The  United  Free  Churches. 


METHODISTS. 

8.  Bible  Christians. 

9.  The  United  Methodist  Church. 
II.  In  Australasia. 

History  (|  1). 

Agencies  and  Activities  (|  2). 

III.  In  Japan. 

IV.  In  America. 

1.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Beginnings  (I  1). 

Dissensions;  Wesley's  Device  (f  2). 
The  New  Organisation  (fi  3). 
The  General  Conference  (|  4). 
Slavery   and    the   Church   in   the 

South  (I  5). 
Lay  Representation  (fi  6). 
Female  Representation  (f  7). 
Government  (fi  8). 
Missions  (f  9). 
Brotherhoods  (fi  10). 
Other  Agencies  (fi  11). 
Notable  Representatives  (|  12). 

2.  The  Methodist  Episcopal   Church 

South. 
Organization  (I  1). 
Property  and  Development  (fi  2). 


Government  and  Activities  (fi  3>. 
Representatives  and  Results  (fi  4). 

3.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

4.  Weslesran  Methodist  Connection  or 

Church  of  Ameriea. 

5.  The  Free  Methodist  Church. 

6.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 

7.  The  African   Methodist  Episcopal 

Zion  Church. 

8.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 
0.  Minor  Methodist  Churches. 
10.  In  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. 
Beginnings  (fi  1). 

Division  and  Denominations  (fi  2). 
Unification  (S3). 
V.  The  Doctrinal  Standards  of  Meth- 
odism. 
Doctrinal  Bases  (fi  1). 
Distinctive      Doctrinal      Features 

(12). 
American  Position  (fi  3). 
Purpose  and  Results  (fi  4). 


L  In  England.  1.  Wesleyun  Methodists:  John 
Wesley,  in  his  Short  History  of  Methodism,  gives  the 
names  of  four  Oxford  students  who,  in  Nov.,  1729, 
began  to  spend  certain  evenings  in  a  week  in  read- 
ing together,  cliiefly  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 
The  number  slowly  increased  and,  in  1735,  George 
Whitefield  affiliated  with  them.  "  The  exact  regu- 
larity of  their  lives  and  studies  occasioned  a  gen- 


I  tleman  of  Christ  Church  to  say,  '  Here  is  spnmg  up 
a  new  sect  of  Methodists.'  " 

The  undisputed  founder  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
John  Wesley  (q.v.),  was  the  great-grandson  of  Bar- 
tholomew Wesley,  a  clei^gyman  e<lucated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  one  of  2,000  ministers  ejected  from  their 
pulpits  in  1662  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (seo 
UniformitTi  Actb  of).    His  son  John  also  studied 
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in  Oxford,  became  a  clergyman,  and,  like  his  father, 
for  being  true  to  his  principles,  was  expelled 
from  his  parish.  He  was  the  father 
1.  John  of  Samuel  Wesley,  also  an  Oxford 
Wesley;  scholar,  and  the  father  of  a  large  and 
Early  liife.  notable  family,  including  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  Their  mother  came  of 
an  intellectual,  devout,  and  non-conformist  ancestry. 
The  spirit  of  independence  was  hereditary,  and  the 
environment  was  favorable  to  its  expression.  During 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  John  Wesley  everything 
relating  to  religion  "  except  morals  "  received  at- 
tention in  England,  and  from  early  manhood  his 
hfe  was  a  continual  protest  against  the  prevailing 
religious  laxity  and  inmiorality.  He  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree  Feb.  14,  1727;  and  from  August  of  that 
year  to  Nov.,  1729,  having  been  ordained  deacon 
and  priest,  ofhciated  as  his  father's  curate  at  Ep- 
worth.  Soon  after  his  father's  death  Wesley  be- 
came a  missionary  to  Georgia,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Charles,  who  was  secretary  to  James 
Oglethorpe,  founder  of  the  colony,  arrived  Feb.  5, 
1736,  expecting  to  be  pastor  to  the  English  and 
missionary  to  the  Indians.  Upon  the  ship  were 
certain  devout  Moravians,  who,  during  a  fearsome 
storm,  manifested  a  degree  of  calmness  and  faith 
in  the  face  of  death  beyond  that  possessed  by  Wes- 
ley, and  he  ever  after  acknowledged  his  indebted- 
ness to  them.  In  Georgia  he  met  a  Moravian, 
Peter  Bohler,  who  told  him  to  preach  faith  imtil  he 
experienced  it.  His  career  in  Georgia  was  disap- 
pointing. The  whites  in  that  colony  would  not  en- 
dure his  asceticism.  His  government  of  the  parish 
was  imperious,  though  none  imp)eached  his  mo- 
tives. Social  relations  impeded  his  work;  a  com- 
bination was  formed  to  drive  him  from  the  colony; 
the  civil  law  was  invoked  against  him,  and  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  London  and  submit  his  griev- 
ances to  the  authorities.  On  the  voyage  home- 
ward his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  in  the  search 
for  a  self-sustaining  faith,  fortified  by  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit.  After  his  return  to  England  he  spoke  fre- 
quently in  small  societies,  consisting  chiefly  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  seeking  for  clearer 
spiritual  life.  The  crisis  came  on  the  evening  of 
May  24,  1738,  while  he  was  listening  to  the  reading 
of  Luther's  preface  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
His  own  account  is:  "I  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed,  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for 
salvation;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he 
had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  In  that  moment 
Evangelical  Methodism  was  bom. 

When  George  Whitefield   (q.v.)   returned  from 
America  he  promptly  visited  Wesley.    The  reputa- 
tion of  Whitefield  as  the  greatest  of  pulpit  orators 
had  spread  on  both  continents ;  and  as 
2.  Early    no  building  could  contain  the  number 
AsBocia-    who  desired  to  hear  him  he  resorted  to 
tions.       the  fields.     Wesley  found  it  difficult  to 
approve  this;    but  as  he  continued  to 
preach  with  the  terrible  energy  and  unction  of  a 
first  believer,  he  was  not  usually  allowed  to  speak 
a  second  time  in  the  churches:  on  this  account  and 
l)ocause  of  the  crowds,  he  also  was  led  to  preach  in 
the  open    air.    For  doing  the  same  thing   the 


archbishop  of  Canterbury  threatened  Charles  Wes- 
ley with  excommunication.  Wesley's  Arminianism 
caused  an  estrangement  from  the  uncompromising 
Calvimst  Whitefield.  When  controversy  had  be- 
come intense,  Wesley  summed  up  by  saying  that 
**  those  who  believed  in  universal  redemption  had 
no  desire  to  separate,  but  that  those  who  held  par- 
ticular redemption  would  not  hear  of  any  accom- 
modation, being  determined  to  have  no  fellowship 
with  men  who  were  in  such  dangerous  errors;  so 
there  were  now  two  sorts  of  Methodists — ^those  for 
particular  and  those  for  general  redemption."  The 
break  between  Wesley  and  Whitefield  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  but  the  result  was  the  formation  of  two 
sorts  of  organized  Methodists,  "  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists "  and  *^  Calvinistic  Methodists."  Before  this 
separation  numerous  societies  had  been  formed, 
but,  not  having  proper  supervision,  most  of  them 
dissolved.  Peter  Bohler  suggested  to  Wesley  the 
formation  of  another  in  London,  and  it  was  estab- 
lished in  Fetter  Lane,  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Moravian  Church.  In  the  siunmer  of  the  same 
year,  several  small  companies  in  Bristol  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  society;  a  similar 
union  took  place  in  Kingswood,  and  another  in 
Bath.  These  received  the  name  of  "  United  Soci- 
eties." Wesley  places  the  time  when  the  first  of 
these  was  formed  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1739.* 
Dissensions  arose  in  the  Fetter  Lane  society.  Errors 
were  so  strongly  advocated  that  on  Sunday,  July  6, 
1740,  Wesley  read  to  the  society  his  objections  to 
them.  The  principal  heresies  were  "  denunciation 
of  the  Christian  ministry  as  an  institution  ";  "  op- 
position to  all  ordinances  ";  and  the  affirmation 
that  ''  silence  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  means 
of  grace."  Wesley  repelled  these  views,  and  he  and 
about  seventy-five  seceding  members  met  at  the 
Foundry  instead  of  at  Fetter  Lane;  and  thus,  on 
July  23,  1740,  "  the  Methodist  Society  in  London  " 
was  founded. 

While  affiliating  with  the  Moravians,  Wesley's 
followers  had  instituted  "  Men's  Bands "  and 
"  Women's  Bands,"  which  were  to  meet  at  least 
once  a  week  to  sing,  pray,  and  exhort.    They  were 

expected  to  reveal  the  true  state  of 

8.  Bands;  their  souls  as  they  understood  it,  and 

Class      confess  their  faults  one  to  another. 

MeetinflTs.  Wesley  met  the  men  every  Wednesday 

evening,  and  the  women  on  Sunday. 
Some  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  Bands  were 
"  man-inade."  Wesley  replied:  "They  are  pru- 
dential helps,  grounded  on  reason  and  experience, 
in  order  to  apply  the  general  rules  given  in  Scrip- 
ture according  to  particular  circumstances."  Others 
stigmatized  them  as  "  mere  popery."  Wesley  an- 
swered: "  Do  they  not  yet  know  that  the  only 
popish  confession  b  the  confession  made  by  a  single 
person  to  a  priest  ?  .  .  .  Whereas  what  we  practise 
is  the  confession  of  several  conjointly,  not  to  a 
priest,  but  to  each  other."  Members  of  the  "  Bands  " 
were  selected  from  the  united  societies.    The  united 

*  Thomas  Jackson,  author  of  The  Centenary  of  Wesleyan 
Afethoditm  (London,  1830),  says:  "  From  that  time  Wesley 
distinguishes  what  be  sometimes  desiffnates  the  United  So- 
cieties, and  at  other  times  the  United  Society,  from  all  re- 
ligious associatioiui  with  which  be  bad  been  previously  con- 
nected.'? 
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societies  consisted  of  the  awakened,  but  the  **  Bands  ** 
of  those  only  who  were  supposed  to  have  received 
remission  of  sins.  Later  there  were  select  societies 
composed  of  those  who  were  believed  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  God's  countenance.  Members  were 
bound  "  to  abstain  from  evil,  especially  buying  or 
selling  on  the  sabbath;  tasting  spirituous  liquors; 
pawning;  backbiting;  wearing  needless  ornaments, 
as  rings,  earrings,  necklaces,  laces  and  ruflSes;  ta- 
king snuff  or  tobacco;  to  maintain  good  works, 
especially  alms-giving  and  reproving  sin,  to  attend 
the  service  at  church,  to  receive  the  sacrament  once 
a  week,  and  to  observe  Fridays  as  days  of  fasting 
or  abstinence."  Wesley  had  built  a  meeting-house 
in  Bristol,  but  though  subscriptions  and  collections 
were  made  to  pay  the  debt,  a  large  amount  remained 
due.  On  Feb.  15,  1742,  the  principal  members  of 
the  Bristol  Society  met  to  devise  measures  whereby 
the  debt  might  be  discharged.  One  said:  ''  Put 
eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me,  and  if  they  can  give 
nothing,  well;  I  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for 
myself.  And  each  of  you  call  on  eleven  of  your 
neighbors  weekly,  and  do  the  same."  This  was 
done.  Wesley  had  instructed  the  collectors  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  the  members,  and  after 
a  while  some  of  these  informed  him  that  '*  such  and 
such  did  not  live  as  he  ought."  It  struck  him  im- 
mediately, "  this  is  the  thing,  the  very  thing,  we 
wanted  so  long."  From  this  sprung  the  class- 
meeting.  Six  weeks  afterward  Wesley  instituted 
it  in  London,  where  it  had  long  been  difficult  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  members  personally. 
They  divided  the  society  into  classes  like  those  at 
Bristol,  Wesley  appointing  as  leaders  those  in  whom 
he  could  confide.  In  process  of  time  the  class- 
meeting  incorporated  all  the  elements  in  the  Bands 
found  to  be  useful,  and  the  Bands  were  discon- 
tinued. 

Love  Feasts  originated  in  the  proposal  that,  on 

one  evening  in  the  quarter,  the  men,  and  on  the 

next,  the  women,  in  the  Bands  should  meet,  and 

on  a  third  day  they  should  meet  to- 

4.  Love    gether.    The  latter  Wesley  called   a 

Feastsy     Love  Feast.     In  these  assemblies  bread 

Prayer-     and  water,  partaken  of  by  all  present, 

ICeetlnffe,  are  the  symbols  of  fellowship.     Prayer, 

Lay        singing  of  hymns,  and  testifying  to  ex- 

PreaohinflT.  perimental  religion  succeed  each  other, 

and  in  the  early  period  of  Methodism 

developed  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Public  prayer-meetings  were  established  in  1763 
by  two  young  men  who  introduced  them  in  places 
where  there  was  no .  Methodist  preaching.  They 
^soon  became  general,  for  it  was  found  that  they  ex- 
ercised the  talents  of  young  men,  training  them  in 
the  various  services  of  the  church.  When  Wesley 
visited  the  Germans  he  heard  Christian  David  (see 
Unity  op  the  Brethren)  preach,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  was  prepared  by  David's  career  to  estab- 
lish lay  preaching,  when  a  suitable  person  should  ap- 
pear. John  Cennick,  a  spiritual,  and  intellectually 
capable  man,  was  invited  to  hear  a  brother  read  a 
sermon  to  the  colliers,  but,  the  reader  not  arriving, 
Cennick  was  requested  to  speak  to  the  people;  he 
reluctantly  complied,  and  **  the  Lord  bore  witness 
with  his  words  in  so  much  that  many  believed  in 


that  hour."  When  Wesley  came  many  desired  him 
to  forbid  Cennick  to  preach,  instead  of  which  he 
gave  encouragement,  and  for  the  next  eighteen 
months  Cennick  preached  constantly,  sometimes 
supplying  Wesley's  place  in  Bristol.  Writers  be- 
fore Tyerman  assumed  that  Thomas  Maxfield  was 
the  first  lay  preacher;  Tyerman  maintains  that 
John  Cennick  preceded  him. 

As  imity,  direction,  and  instruction  of  the  lay 
preachers  and  actively  sympathizing  clergymen 
who  affiliated  with  Wesleyan  Methodism  were  es- 
sential to  the  integrity  and  spirit  of  the  movement, 
they  were  assembled  for  consultation. 
6.  Oriffin  The  first  conference  was  in  the  Foun- 
of  Con-  dry  in  London  on  June  25,  1744.  John 
ferenoee:  and  Charles  Wesley,  John  Hodges, 
Oeorffe  Henry  Piers,  Samuel  Taylor  and  John 
BelL  Meriton,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  were  present;  and  four  lay 
preachers,  Thomas  Rogers,  Thomas  Maxfield,  John 
Bennett,  and  John  Downs.  They  evolved  a  system 
of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practise.  At  the  third 
conference  the  country  was  divided  into  seven  cir- 
cuits. Copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  conference  were 
to  be  given  to  those  who  were  present,  but  were 
ordered  read  to  the  stewards  and  leaders  of  Bands 
the  Sunday  and  Thursday  following  each  confer- 
ence. At  the  conferences  the  preachers  were  star 
tioned  at  the  various  circuits:  the  result  of  their 
systematic  and  energetic  labors  amazed  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  most  distinguished  clei^gyman  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  Wesley,  and  for  many 
years  the  most  useful  to  him  next  to  his  own  brother 
Charles,  was  John  Fletcher  (q.v.),  vicar  of  Madeley. 
A  Swiss  by  birth,  a  man  of  culture  and  rare  gifts  in 
speech  and  literary  composition,  he  had  been  om- 
verted  by  Methodists.  As  in  the  apostolic  era  and 
in  every  religious  movement  since,  excess  of  enthu- 
siasm turned  the  heads  of  some,  so  George  Bell,  one 
of  Wesley's  local  preachers,  became  a  fanatic,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  work  miraculous  cures.  He 
became  almost  if  not  actually  insane.  Wesley  bore 
with  him  long,  Methodism  suffering  in  reputation 
thereby.  To  the  grief  and  astonishment  of  Wesley, 
Bell  secured  the  support  of  Thomas  Maxfield,  who 
had  been  converted  under  Wesley's  preaching  dur- 
ing his  first  visit  to  Bristol,  and  had  been  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Londonderry  who,  in  laying  hands 
upon  him,  said,  "Sir,  I  ordain  you  to  assist  that 
good  man,  John  Wesley,  that  he  may  not  work 
himself  to  death."  Bell,  whose  fanaticism  daily 
intensified,  caused  a  panic  by  prophesying  that  the 
world  would  end  on  a  given  day,  and  Wesley  was 
obliged  to  expel  him.  Many  in  London  withdrew 
from  the  societies,  exclaiming,  ''  Blind  John  is  in- 
capable of  teaching  us;  we  will  keep  to  Mr.  Max- 
field." Subsequently  Bell  lost  his  religious  ardor, 
became  a  skeptic,  and  then  a  politician,  ''  as  ultra 
in  his  political  opinions  as  he  had  been  in  religion." 
Maxfield  opened  an  independent  chapel  (A.  Stevens, 
History  of  Methodim,  i.  409,  New  York,  1858). 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  thousands  flocked  to 
Wesley's  standard,  that  many  societies  were  estal>- 
lished  and  chapels  reared,  since  he  was  apparently 
ubiquitous,  traveling  constantly  and  preaching  often 
ten  times  in  a  wedc,  inspiring  the  people  by 
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sennons,  the  immortal  hymnfl  of  his  brother  Charles, 
and  his  ability  to  converse  in  the  German,  Span- 
ish, and  Italian  tongues.  Many  clerg3rmen  of  the 
Church  of  England  secretly,  and  not  a  few  openly, 
sjrmpathized  with  the  apostolic  brothers.  The 
growth  by  the  year  1767  is  shown  by  the  following 
table. 

Circuits.  Preachers.  Members. 

EnglAod 26                75  22,410 

Ireland 9                19  2,801 

Scotland 5                  7  468 

Wales 1                  3  232 

41  104  25.911 

These  had  endured  the  scrutiny  and  discipline  of 
Wesley.  As  Wesley  advanced  in  years  the  neces- 
sity for  measures  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
societies  became  obvious,  not  only  to  the  magician 
who  had  wrought  such  marvelous  results,  but  to 
leading  minds  among  the  clergymen  who  affiliated 
with  him,  lay  preachers,  and  the  more  astute  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  in  the  year  1784  Wesley 
gave  to  the  conference  "  a  l^al  settlement."  From 
an  early  period  the  deeds  of  chapels  and  preachers' 
houses  or  parsonages  had  conveyed  the  said  build- 
ings to  trustees  for  the  use  of  such 
6.  The  preachers  as  John  or  Charles  Wesley 
Deed  of  should  send,  and,  after  their  death,  as 
Declaration. the  conference  should  appoint.  Thomas 
Coke,  a  wealthy  clergyman,  educated 
for  the  bar,  who  had  devoted  his  time  and  posses- 
sions to  Methodism,  advised  Wesley  to  consult  the 
civil  authorities;  and  he  ascertained  that  the  con- 
ference could  not  be  recognized  unless  more  pre- 
cisely defined,  and  that,  as  things  then  were,  it 
could  not  claim  control  over  the  pulpits.  Wesley 
reported  this  to  the  conference,  which  requested 
him  to  '*  draw  up  a  definition  of  its  character  and 
powers."  Under  the  guidance  of  the  best  legal 
counsel  he  executed  a  deed  of  declaration,  in  which 
the  names  of  one  hundred  preachers  were  recorded, 
to  constitute  a  legal  conference  after  his  death.  He 
deemed  this  number  sufficient  to  secure  the  prop- 
erty and  insure  the  unity  of  the  body,  and  also  as 
many  as  could  wisely  be  withdrawn  annually  for  a 
week  or  more  from  pastoral  work.  Wesley  re- 
corded that  "  in  naming  these  preachers,  as  he  had 
no  advisers  he  had  no  respect  to  persons,  but  sim- 
ply set  down  those  which  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  were  most  proper."  The  deed  pro- 
vides that  the  conference  meet  once  a  year  at  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  Leeds,  or  any  other  place  which  the 
members  should  select.  The  sessions  were  never 
to  last  over  three  weeks,  nor  less  than  five  days, 
and  the  conference  was  empowered  to  fill  vacancies. 
To  give  validity  to  any  act  or  vote,  forty  members 
must  be  present,  with  the  exception  that  if  the  legal 
hundred  should  by  death  or  other  cause  be  reduced, 
those  present  might  conduct  business.  In  order  to 
secure  attendance,  any  member  who  should  remain 
away  from  two  successive  annual  sessions  forfeited 
membership,  unless  he  appeared  on  the  first  day  of 
the  third  session,  or  was  voted  exemption.  It  was 
forbidden  to  appoint  to  any  of  the  chapels  a  preacher 
not  a  member  of  the  Methodist  connection.  **  No 
appointment  could  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than 


three  years,  except  in  the  cases  of  ordained  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England."  The  conference 
had  power  to  commission  members  of  the  body  to 
represent  it  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  their"'  official 
acts  being  recognized  as  acts  of  the  conference." 
The  life  estate  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  the 
houses  and  chapels  of  the  connection  was  not  to  be 
affected  by  this  deed.  As  there  were  191  members 
of  conference,  the  names  of  ninety-one  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  deed  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  conference  on  equal  terms  with 
their  brethren.  Controversy  ensued,  and  several 
preachers  left  the  connection.  Those  who  remained 
were  permitted  to  vote,  and  such  as  had  been  mem- 
bers a  given  number  of  years  were  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  president  in  nomination,  for  the  confirmar 
tion  of  the  legal  hundred. 

After  the  death  of  Wesley  serious  contests  arose 
and  continued  for  several  years.    Influential  lay- 
men and  ministers  proposed  to  adhere  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  few  attached  them- 

7.  Events  selves   to   various   dissenting   bodies, 
after  Wee-  The  conference  of  1791  expressed  its 

ley*e  Death,  views  equivocally,  and  that  of  1792 
cast  lots  to  determine  whether  the  sac- 
raments should  be  administered  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Eventually  the  following  rules  were  enacted: 

"  No  ordination  shall  take  place  in  the  Methodist  Connec- 
tion without  the  consent  of  the  Conference. 

"  If  any  brother  break  the  above-mentioned  rule  by  or- 
daining or  being  ordained  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
ference, the  brother  so  breaking  the  rule  does  thereby  ex- 
clude himself.  The  Lord's  Supper  shall  not  be  administered 
by  any  person  among  our  societies  in  England  and  Ireland 
for  the  ensuing  year  on  any  consideration  whatever  except 
in  London." 

In  1793  the  conference  resolved  that: 

"  Where  the  Societies  deeired  it  they  should  have  it,  and 
that  there  should  no  longer  be  any  distinction  between  or- 
dained and  imordained  preachers,  that  no  gowns,  cassocks, 
bands  nor  surplices,  nor  the  title  of  Reverend  should  be 
used." 

Neither  party  was  satisfied.  The  substance  of 
the  plan  adopted  in  1795  was  that  where  the  sacra- 
ments were  being  peaceably  administered  they 
should  be  continued;  but  that  they  should  not  be 
administered  elsewhere  unless  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  and  of  the  leaders  and  stewards  concurred 
in  desiring  it;  not  for  many  years  was  the  practise 
of  laying-on  of  hands  in  ordination  adopted. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  is  a  form  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  yet,  '^  strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  nor  Congregational,"  but  has  charac- 
teristics of  each.  Wesleyan  Methodism  denies  a 
radical  distinction   between   teaching 

8.  Polity,   and  ruling  presbyters,  but  reserves  for 

the  presbyters  or  pastors  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
When  the  society  developed  into  a  church,  the  lead- 
ers and  stewards  became  the  local  church  coimcil. 
There  is  a  distinct  local  preachers'  quarterly  meet- 
ing, over  which  the  superintendent  minister  of  each 
circuit  presides.  There  are  also  lay  officials,  formerly 
called  general,  but  now  circuit  stewards;  these  re- 
ceive the  moneys  from  stewards  of  the  societies  in 
the  circuit.  Such  society  and  circuit  officers  are 
appointed  to  office  by  the  ministers,  and  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  meeting  into  which  they  are  to 
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be  introduced.  The  administration  of  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  each  society  or  local  church  is  vested  in 
the  leaders'  meeting;  and  that  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  circuit  in  the  quarterly  meeting  or  col- 
lective assembly  of  the  lay  officers  of  the  circuit. 
These  invite  ministers,  determine  their  allowances, 
review  all  interests  of  the  circuit,  and  send  resolu- 
tions to  the  district  synod  or  memorials  to  confeiv 
ence.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  polity  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  is  that  in  case  of  the  enactment  of  a 
new  law  intended  to  be  binding  in  the  circuits  and 
societies,  each  quarterly  meeting  has  the  right  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  for  one  year,  imtil 
reconsidered  by  the  conference.  Subject  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  deed  of  declaration  as 
constituted  and  de&ned  by  Wesley,  the  conference 
rules  the  whole  body.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
an  annual  assembly  of  copastors,  meeting  to  exer- 
cise mutual  discipline  and  take  mutual  counsel  in 
regard  to  specifically  pastoral  subjects;  and  in  part 
it  is  a  conjoint  assembly  of  ministers  and  lay  breth- 
ren convened  to  receive  reports,  deliberate  and  de- 
termine in  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
connection.  At  the  close  the  "  Legal  Conference  " 
'*  as  a  matter  of  necessary  legal  form  and  solem- 
nity **  adopts  what  has  been  done  in  the  sessions 
of  the  general  conference.  Between  the  conference 
and  circuits  are  district  meetings,  which  are  prac- 
tically provincial  "  synods,"  so  called  since  1893. 
These  were  originally  organized  as  committees  of 
the  conference.  During  the  transaction  of  pastoral 
business  they  are  assemblies  of  pastors  only;  for 
other  business,  they  are  lay  and  clerical  assemblies; 
the  circuit  stewards,  the  specially  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  circuit  quarterly  meetings,  district 
treasurers  of  connectional  funds,  lay  members  of 
district  committees  of  "  Simday  and  day  school 
affairs  "  and  of  the  district  organization  of  the  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  At  the  pastoral  sessions 
of  the  synod  ministers  exercise  discipline,  counsel 
concerning  spiritual  interests,  candidates  for  the 
ministry^  and  the  like.  The  conference  receives 
recommendations  from  the  synod,  and  remits  ques- 
tions to  it.  The  synod  is  also  a  court  of  app)eal; 
nor  can  legislation  adopted  by  the  conference  be- 
come binding  law  till  it  has  been  ratified  by  a  mar 
jority  of  the  s3mod. 

The  conference  confers  great  power  on  its  presi- 
dent;   but,  in  general,  the  presidents  have  been 
both  defenders  and  guides.    The  most  dominating 
ruler  was  Jabez  Bunting  (q.v.),  four  times  presi- 
dent, and,  whether  in  or  out  of  that  office,  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  the  control- 
0.  Eminent  ling  spirit.     Robert  Newton,  a  chaste 
Officers     orator,  was  also  four  times  president. 
andBepre-  Adam  Clarke  (q.v.),  oriental  scholar, 
■entatlves.  vigorous  preacher  and  Biblical  com- 
mentator, three  times;    and  Thomas 
Coke  (q.v.),  Joseph  Bradford,  John  Pawson,  Thomas 
Taylor,  Thomas  Jackson,   historical  and  connec- 
tional book  editor;    John   Hannah,   John  Scott, 
Richard  Reece,  Joseph  Entwisle,  Henry  Moore,  one 
of  the  appointed  biographers  of  Wesley;  John  Bar- 
ber, James  Wood,  George  Marsden,  John  Farrar, 
George  Osborne,  and  James  Harrison  Rigg  (q.v.) 
each  twice  filled  the  chair.    The  last-named  was 


one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  list,  in  force  of 
character  and  clearness  of  mind,  who  was  long 
connected  officially  with  public  education.  There 
is  one  living  ex-president,  who  has  served  twice, 
Charles  H.  Kelly,  beloved  as  a  personality,  and 
useful  in  high  connectional  offices.  Several  of  the 
most  notable  men  in  the  presidency  served  but  once. 
Of  these,  perhaps  the  greatest  was  William  Arthur 
(q.v.),  conspicuous  for  fifty  years  throughout  the 
religious  world.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (q.v.),  of  the 
modern  type,  was  known  as  an  evangeUst  and 
promoter  of  enterprises  for  uplifting  the  submerged 
classes  and  popularizing  the  Christian  religion  and 
church.  Among  the  noteworthy  men  that  Wesleyan 
Methodism  has  produced  are  Richard  Watson, 
William  B.  Pope,  theologians,  and  William  Morley 
Punshon  (qq.v.),  the  orator;  from  the  beginning 
lajrmen  have  increased  in  influence,  many  being  as 
well  known  and  as  useful  as  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  clergy. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  has  always  placed  a  high 

estimate  upon  education.     The  views  of  Wesley 

on  this  subject  were  in  some  particulars  unendur- 

ably  ascetic,  but  mingled  with  these 

10.  Eduoa-  were  principles  of  permanent   value. 

tional  and  In  1836  the  conference  took  up  the 
Missionary  subject  of  education  in  general  and  a 

Aerendee.  Wesleyan  Educational  Committee  was 
appointed.  Week-day  and  infant 
schools  were  established  in  1843.  In  1851  a  train- 
ing-college at  Westminster  was  opened,  and  in  1872 
a  second  training-college  for  female  teachers.  Houses 
for  the  Wesleyan  schools  are  held  in  trust  for  the 
connection.  The  conference  of  1875  approved  the 
Education  Conmiittee's  plan  for  establishing  middle- 
class  schools,  of  which  there  are  ten  or  more.  The 
first  great  movement  in  the  direction  of  higher  ed- 
ucation was  the  establishment  of  Wesley  College, 
Sheffield;  the  next,  the  institution  now  know^  as 
Queen's  College,  Taunton.  A  theological  institu- 
tion was  established  in  1834,  and  there  are  four 
branches,  situated  respectively  at  Richmond,  Dids- 
bury,  Headingley,  and  Handsworth.  Besides  these 
are  the  Methodist  College  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  the 
Westminster  Training  School  and  the  Leys  School 
at  Cambridge.  Missions  to  the  heathen  were  not 
imdertaken  until  1786,  when  Thomas  Coke  started 
a  mission  to  negro  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
At  his  instigation  a  mission  to  West  Africa  was  be- 
gim  in  1811,  and  in  1813  another  in  Ceylon.  In 
1815  missions  were  opened  in  Australasia,  in  Ger- 
many in  1830,  in  Switzerland  in  1839,  in  Italy  in 
1860.  Many  of  the  missions  established  are  now 
independent.  The  missions  under  the  inunediate 
direction  of  the  British  conference  are:  in  Europe: 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta;  in 
Africa,  Cairo;  in  South  Africa,  Transvaal,  Swazi- 
land, Rhodesia;  in  West  Africa,  Sierre  Leone,  Gold 
Coast,  Lagos;  in  Asia,  Ceylon,  India  (north  and 
south),  and  China;  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the 
Bahanoas,  Honduras,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  gen- 
eral, Wesleyan  Methodist  foreign  missions  have 
prospered  greatly.  Home  missions  are  reduced  to 
a  most  efficient  system.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
report  for  1909  in  Great  Britain,  520.868  commu- 
nicants; foreign  missions,  143,467;  French  confer- 
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ence,  1,675;   South  African,  including  English  and 
native,  117,146. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1747 

by  Thomas  Williams.     In  the  same  year  Wesley 

visited  that  country,  and  on  his  return 

11.  Wes-  to  England  sent  back  his  brother 
leyan  Charles  and  Charles  Perronet,  who  re- 
Methodism  mained  six  months  preaching  and  oiv 
in  Ireland,  ganizing  societies.  As  Methodism  in- 
creased so  did  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  crush  it.  Mobs  attacked  the 
"  Swaddlers,"  as  Methodists  were  called,  but  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism  gained  many  converts  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  from  the  unattached 
peasantry,  whatever  their  belief  or  non-belief. 
Wesley  visited  Ireland  more  than  twenty  times, 
and  after  his  death  Coke  became  the  apostle  of  Ire- 
land, visiting  it  twenty-five  times,  at  his  own  charge, 
giving  freely  to  needy  preachers  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels.  In  1782,  when  he  presided  at  the 
Irish  conference,  there  were  fifteen  circuits  and 
6,000  members.  In  1813  there  were  fifty-six  cir- 
cuits and  28,770  members.  Among  the  untiring 
laborers  Gideon  Ouseley  was  foremost.  Disputes 
arose  concerning  the  sacraments,  which,  after  the 
death  of  Coke,  the  people  received  from  Presbyte- 
rians or  the  Established  Church,  according  to  the 
tendency  of  the  Methodist  preacher.  In  1816  a 
large  number  seceded,  claiming  to  be  members  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and  organized 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Society  of  Ireland;  but  in 
1878,  after  serious  vicissitudes,  they  reimited  with 
the  Wesleyan  Church  of  Ireland.  A  permanent  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  retaining  a  large  number  of 
Methodist  communicants  in  the  Emerald  Isle  has 
been  the  constant  emigration  to  America;  by  this 
means  the  church  for  years  lost  more  than  1,000 
members  per  annum.  Yet  in  the  centennial  year 
1839,  the  26,000  members  contributed  $75,000  to 
the  fund,  established  schools  in  Dublin  and  Cork, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  friends  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  founded  in  1868,  and  have  since  main- 
tained, a  college  of  high  repute  in  Belfast.  Prom- 
inent laymen  and  ministers  have  been  converted 
and  developed  in  the  Irish  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church;  among  the  ministers,  William  Arthur, 
Adam  Clarke  and  Henry  Moore,  the  more  distin- 
guished. In  1877  laymen  were  admitted  to  the 
conference.  The  acts  of  the  Wesleyan  conference 
in  Ireland,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the 
conference  deed-poll,  are  made  valid  by  the  official 
concurrence  with  the  said  acts  of  a  delegate  from 
the  British  conference,  which  concurrence  is  to  the 
Irish  conference  what  the  legal  hundred  is  to  the 
British  conference.  Ten  ministers  of  the  Irish  con- 
ference are  members  of  the  legal  hundred  of  the 
British,  and  the  ex-president  of  the  British  confer- 
ence presides  in  the  sessions  of  the  Irish  conference. 

The  report  for  1909  is  246  ministers,  621  lay 
preachers,  421  church  buildings,  1,606  other  preach- 
ing-places, 25,969  communicants. 

2.  Calvinistio  Methodists:  After  the  death  of 
Wliit^field,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  divided  into 
three  sects.  The  first,  known  as  Lady  Hunting- 
don's Connection  (see  Huntingdox,  Selina  Has- 
tings, Countess  of),  observed  strictly  the  litur-  | 
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gical  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  instead 
of  an  itinerant  ministry  instituted  a  settled  pastor- 
ate. As  practically  a  congregational  polity  vfaa 
adopted,  many  of  the  congregations  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  collection  of  Congregational  churches. 
The  second  division  was  the  Tabernacle  Connection, 
or  Whitefield  Methodists.  As  each  society  consid- 
ered itself  independent,  they  soon  disappeared  as  a 
distinctive  denomination,  most  of  them  affiliating 
with  the  Congregationalists  or  Independents.  The 
third  was  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  (see 
Presbyterians),  organized  in  1743.  They  have 
prospered,  extending  principally  in  Wales  and 
reaching  the  United  States  by  way  of  immigration. 
They  are  influential  and  vigorous,  at  times  ex- 
periencing revivals  of  such  intensity  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  world.  After  contrib- 
uting for  many  years  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  foimded  in  Liverpool  in  1840. 
Its  first  attempts  were  in  India,  where  persevering 
faith  has  been  rewarded.  There  are  more  than  500 
preaching-places,  450  day  schools,  6,000  commimi- 
cants,  and  nearly  20,000   attendants. 

3.  The  Methodist  New  Conneotion:  Alexander 
Kilham,  bom  in  Ep worth,  1762,  of  Methodist  pa- 
rents, became  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1785  Wesley 
received  him  into  the  regular  itinerant  ministry. 
As  he  grew  in  influence  he  proposed  various  altera- 
tions. Three  years  before  the  death  of  Wesley, 
Kilham  made  known  his  design  of  petitioning  the 
conference  "  to  let  us  have  the  liberty  of  English- 
men, and  to  give  the  Lord's  Supper  to  our  socie- 
ties." He  sent  petitions  to  the  conference  of  1791, 
and  submitted  a  new  system  of  government  for  the 
connection.  As  discussion  progressed  he  grew 
more  determined,  appealing  to  God  "  to  destroy 
everything  that  belongs  to  despotism  wherever  it 
appears."  At  the  conference  of  1796  he  was  put 
upon  trial.  After  hot  debate  the  conference  unani- 
mously adjudged  him  "  im worthy  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Connection."  Soon  afterward 
he  began  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection. In  places  where  the  Wesleyans  would  not 
allow  him  to  preach  in  their  chapels,  dissenters 
opened  their  houses  of  worship.  To  disseminate 
his  views  he  established,  at  Leeds,  a  {periodical 
called  The  Monitor,  In  Leeds  167  class-leaders  and 
other  officers,  and  sixty-seven  delegates  from  the 
trustees  of  the  connection  appeared  at  the  confer- 
ence of  1797,  calling  for  changes  in  the  government. 
The  spread  of  sympathy  with  Kilham 's  projects 
within  the  pale  of  the  Wesleyan  connection  caused 
alarm. 

The  conference  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection 
was  constituted  upon  the  representative  system, 
lajrmen  having  an  equal  voice  with  the  clergy  in 
the  government  of  the  church;  while  in  doctrine 
and  general  usages  they  did  not  differ  from  the  old 
connection.  This  church  at  first  gained  rapidly, 
and  later  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace.  At  the  first 
ecumenical  conference,  held  in  London,  1881,  it 
was  reported  to  have  31,652  members.  It  took  the 
first  step  in  mission  work  in  1824,  and  soon  after 
established  missions  in  Ireland.  It  began  a  mis- 
sion in  Canada  in  1837,  and  thirty-eight  years  after. 
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when  it  united  with  other  Methodist  bodies  in  that 
province,  it  contributed  7,661  members.  In  1859 
this  church  began  mission  work  in  China,  and  in 
1862  in  Australia.  This  mission  afi&liated  with 
other  Methodisms.  The  China  mission  prospered, 
having  more  than  4,466  communicants,  100  churches, 
and  many  chapels.  In  1907,  it  reported  41,875 
commimicants  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Primitive  Methodists:  The  Primitive  Meth^ 
odists  arose  in  1810.  Lorenzo  Dow  (q.v.),  an  ec- 
centric American  Methodist  preacher,  with  a  spark 
of  genius,  visited  England  and  Ireland  and  there 
introduced  camp-meetings.  The  story  of  the  re- 
markable meetings  in  the  western  forests  of  the 
United  States  recalled  to  older  members  the  mar- 
velous open-air  triumphs  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 
Dow  was  master  of  a  weird  eloquence  and  absorbed 
by  his  conviction  that  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to 
England  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  days. 
A  few  regular  Wesleyan  preachers  permitted  the 
camp-meetings  to  be  held  within  the  boimds  of  their 
circuits,  and  attended  them;  but  the  conference 
denounced  this  as  highly  improper.  About  this 
time  young  Hugh  Bourne  was  passing  through  an 
experience  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of  John 
Wesley.  When  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
he  read  The  Life  of  Fletcher,  several  of  Wesley's 
sermons,  Alleine's  Alarm,  and  Baxter's  CaU  to  the 
Unconverted,  and  these  works  seemed  to  meet  his 
spiritual  needs.  He  joined  the  Wesleyans  and 
zealously  sought  the  salvation  of  certain  rough  lum- 
bermen in  his  eraplojrment.  In  May,  1807,  assisted 
by  several  Wesleyans,  especially  by  William  Clowes 
and  Thomas  Cotton,  he  held  a  camp-meeting  at 
Mow  Cap,  "  a  border-line  between  Staffordshire  and 
Cheshire."  The  next  summer  special  meetings  of 
like  character  were  held.  The  Wesleyan  preachers 
of  the  circuits  adjacent  to  Mow  Hill,  fearing  the 
spread  of  a  fanaticism  which  might  bring  scorn 
upon  true  religion,  issued  hand-bills  repudiating  the 
movement.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  conference  the  following  resolution  was 
passed:  "  It  is  our  judgment  that  even  supposing 
such  meetings  to  be  allowed  in  America,  they  are 
highly  improper  in  England  and  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischief;  and  we  disclaim  all  connection 
with  them."  Thereafter,  most  of  the  leading  Meth- 
odists held  aloof  from  the  camp-meeting.  Bourne 
and  a  few  others  persisted  and,  securing  recognition 
of  their  meeting  by  the  civil  authorities,  were  enabled 
to  preserve  order.  The  Wesleyan  conference  would 
not  endure  what  it  described  as  Bourne's  "  insuffer- 
able contumacy."  Bourne  and  Thomas  Clowes 
were  expelled  from  the  connection,  which  naturally 
made  them  yet  more  zealous.  In  1809  Hugh  Bourne 
and  his  brother  James  hired  James  Crawfoot,  noted 
for  piety,  to  preach  in  neglected  places  for  three 
months,  the  salary  being  ten  shillings  per  week. 
"  This  is  generally  looked  on  as  the  conunencement 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  ministry."  In  the 
spring  of  1810  those  converted  in  meetings  held  by 
Hugh  Bourne  were  formed  into  a  class,  which  was 
offered  to  the  Burslem  circuit  (Wesleyan),  but  the 
authorities  declined  to  accept  its  members  "  unless 
they  pledged  to  sever  their  connection  with  Hugh 
Bourne."    Bourne  took  the  claas  under  his  per- 


sonal charge  as  a  distinct  society,  Sept.,  1810;  and 
this  is  considered  to  be  the  birth  of  the  connection. 
The  name  "  Primitive  Methodist  "  was  formally 
assumed  in  1812.  Two  years  later  a  comprehen- 
sive body  of  laws  was  adopted.  The  form  of  church 
government  is  in  substance  Presbyterian,  but  with 
a  larger  mixture  of  the  lay  element  than  is  foimd 
in  Presbyterian,  or,  even  at  this  day,  in  other 
Methodist  denominations.  The  general  conference 
convenes  yearly,  and  consists  of  twelve  "  deed  poll " 
members,  four  p)ersons  elected  by  the  previous  con- 
ference, and  delegates  chosen  by  the  district  meet- 
ings, in  the  unusual  proportion  of  two  laymen  to 
one  traveling  preacher.  In  1829  a  deed  poll  was 
"  enrolled  in  chancery "  to  make  more  effectual 
the  deeds,  leases,  etc.,  and  to  render  donations  and 
trusts  secure;  it  was  also  valued  as  a  permanent 
statement  for  the  settling  of  controversy.  An  ap- 
peal is  allowed  from  court  to  court  to  the  final 
arbiter,  the  conference.  This  communion  has  paid 
much  attention  to  education.  One  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  to-day,  Arthur  Samuel  Peake  (q.v.),  is 
associated  with  other  accomplished  persons  on  the 
staff  of  the  Hartley  College  of  this  church,  located 
at  Manchester,  England,  and  named  after  the  phi- 
lanthropist, W.  P.  Hartley,  who  has  given  mimifi- 
cently  for  its  endowment.  Famous  preachers  such 
as  James  Macpherson,  William  Antliff,  Samuel  Ant- 
liff,  James  Travis,  and  John  Flanagan  have  been 
among  the  leaders  of  this  enterprising  and  growing 
section  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  IVimitive 
Methodist  Church  is  by  far  the  largest  of  those 
which  follow  Wesley  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  original  Wesleyan  body.  It  has  con- 
stantly grown;  in  1881  it  had  185,316  conununi- 
cants,  1,150  ministers  and  more  than  twelve  times 
as  many  local  preachers,  the  majority  preaching 
every  Sunday.  This  denomination  formed  a  for- 
eign Missionary  Society  in  1844,  opening  missions 
in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  These 
missions  were  affiliated  with  the  other  Methodist 
bodies  of  those  countries.  It  also  carries  on  ener- 
getic missions  in  Africa  among  the  natives.  Sta- 
tistics for  1909  show  212,168  members,  5,148  church 
buildings  at  home  and  5,018  members  and  proba- 
tioners in  foreign  missions. 

6.  The  Protestant  Methodists:  The  Protestant 
Methodists,  who  in  1828  organized  themselves  into 
a  separate  body,  resulted  from  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  society  over  the  intro- 
duction of  an  organ  into  the  largest  chapel  in  Leeds. 
Until  1820  trustees  of  chapels  could  obtain  this 
"  risky  innovation  "  only  by  direct  application  to 
the  conference.  In  this  case  the  conference  had 
prematurely  consented,  and  a  local  preacher  con- 
voked unauthorized  assemblies  for  the  piirpose  of 
agitation.  When,  at  the  appeal  of  the  superin- 
tendent, he  would  not  desist,  the  latter  sentenced 
him  to  three  months'  suspension  from  his  office. 
Thereupon  seventy  local  preachers  made  conunon 
cause,  and  refused  to  preach,  affirming  that  they 
would  sit  in  silence  with  him.  He  was  expelled, 
and  a  futile  attempt  made  to  secure  pacification. 
A  large  number  seceded,  assimiing  the  name  of  non- 
Conformist  Methodists  (popularly  called  "  Non- 
Cons.").    This  name  they  changed  for  that  of  Prot- 
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cstant  Methodists.  In  Leeds  alone  1,040  members 
were  lost,  and  elsewhere  the  depletion  was  even 
more  serious.  As  a  separate  body  they  have  long 
ceased  to  exist. 

6.  The.Wesleyan  Methodist  Association:  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  began  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  Wesleyan  conference  to  estab- 
Ibh  a  theological  seminary.  Two  days  before  the 
conference  of  18S4,  a  number  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men met  to  discuss  the  project  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, to  be  presided  over  by  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting.  In 
the  progress  of  the  controversy,  Samuel  Warren 
found  himself  in  a  minority;  and  as  soon  as  the 
conference  adjourned  he  began  a  general  agitation. 
The  Manchester  district  meeting  suspended  him, 
and  Robert  Newton  was  requested  to  imdertake 
the  superintendency.  Warren  applied  to  the  court 
of  chancery  for  an  injunction  against  Newton  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Oldham  Street  Chapel.  The 
vice-chancellor  sustaining  the  district  meeting, 
Warren  appealed  to  Lyndhurst,  the  lord  chancellor, 
who,  after  a  thorough  review  of  the  Methodist  pol- 
ity, as  established  by  Wesley's  deed  of  declaration, 
and  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  confer- 
ence, affirmed  the  decision  of  the  vice-chancellor. 
Warren  was  exp)elled,  as  were  two  others  on  charges 
of  lawlessly  abetting  him.  Circulars  had  been  dis- 
tributed denouncing  the  action  of  the  conference, 
as  well  as  the  leaders  who  directed  the  acts.  All 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  distribution  were 
under  censure,  and  others  under  suspicion.  The 
disruption  of  1849  began  with  the  expulsion  of 
James  Everett,  Samuel  Dunn,  William  Griffith, 
James  Bromley,  and  Thomas  Rowland,  suspected 
of  connection  with  the  "  fly-sheets."  No  formal 
and  general  secession  took  place  until  after  the  con- 
ference of  1850.  Within  Ave  jrears  after  that  date 
the  original  Wesleyan  connection  was  depleted  by 
100,469,  and  **  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  fruit- 
ful circuits  in  Methodism  were  laid  waste."  But, 
less  than  half  of  thoRC  who  left  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection entered  the  new  denomination. 

7.  The  United  Free  Churches:  The  Protestant 
Methodists,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association, 
and  the  "  Wesleyan  Reformers  "  (the  title  taken 
by  those  who  organized  after  the  expulsion  of  Ever- 
ett and  his  companions),  certain  societies  calling 
themselves  **  Arminian "  Methodists,  and  others 
styling  themselves  Welsh  Independent  Methodists, 
united  in  the  year  1857  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Free  Churches.  This  body  at  once  became 
the  third  in  numerical  importance  of  the  Methodist 
denominations  in  England.  When  consolidated  it 
had  39,986  members  and  2,152  probationers.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  years  the  church  included  72,- 
997  members  and  6,984  on  probation.  The  govern- 
ment is  democratic.  The  home  circuits  are  divided 
into  districts,  but  district  meetings  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  powers;  the  annual  assembly 
controls  only  matters  of  connectional  interest.  The 
oonnectional  officers  are  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly, elected  annually,  the  connectional  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  the  corresponding  secretary.  The 
church  has  shown  commendable  interest  in  foreign 
missions,  continuing  those  which  came  in  with  the 
union,  and  establishing  others  in  the  West  Indies, 


Africa,  and  China.  Among  the  most  eminent  of 
British  Methodists  in  his  day  was  Marmaduke 
Miller,  heard  on  religious  and  civic  questions 
with  great  interest.  At  the  end  of  1907  it  had 
84,464  members  and  probationers  at  home,  and 
in  the  foreign  field  18,739  members  and  probar 
tioners. 

8.  Bible  Ohristiane:  The  denomination  known 
as  **  Bible  Christians "  originated  in  Cornwall. 
William  O'Bryan  was  one  of  its  founders,  and  in 
May,  1810,  was  formally  excluded  from  the  Meth- 
odist society,  "  in  the  chapel  of  which  he  had  given 
the  freehold  beside  one-half  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, for  no  crime  except  irregular  attempts  to  save 
souls."  In  1814  he  retired  from  business  in  order 
"  to  be  ready  to  go  whithersoever  providence  di- 
rected his  steps."  He  sought  out  parishes  in  which 
there  was  no  evangelical  preaching  and  wrought 
much  good.  After  a  few  years  of  independent  ac- 
tion he  reimited  with  the  Methodist  society,  but 
subsequently  his  **  ticket "  was  withheld  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  been  excluded,  but  that  he 
had  excluded  himself.  He  then  began  to  form  his 
own  plan  of  appointments,  and  a  new  society  re- 
sulted. James  Thome  was  an  associate  foimder  of 
the  ''Bible  Christians."  During  1815  and  1816 
throngs  were  converted,  O'Bryan  being  so  active 
that  the  converts  were  characterized  as  "  Bryan- 
ites."  Societies  were  formed  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  adjacent  islands.  The  first  conference 
consisted  of  twelve  of  the  itinerant  brethren.  Every 
circuit  was  empowered  to  send  one  of  its  stewards 
to  the  annual  district  meeting,  **  and,  to  prevent 
priestly  domination,  every  fifth  year  additional  rep- 
resentatives were  to  be  so  appointed  as  to  make  the 
niunber  of  the  itinerant  preachers  and  representa- 
tives equal."  A  contention  began  in  1827  as  to 
the  authority  of  conference,  an4  O'Bryan  developed 
a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  those  Wesleyans  who  had 
disfellowshiped  him.  In  the  struggle  both  O'Bryan 
and  those  who  formulated  their  demands  used  the 
iron  hand  without  the  velvet  glove.  In  the  end 
O'Bryan  migrated  to  America  and  had  no  further 
connection  with  the  Bible  Christians.  The  work 
had  spread  throughout  the  outlying  provinces  of 
England.  The  first  chapel  was  built  in  1818;  in 
1859  the  connection  occupied  453  chapels  at  home, 
and  in  1900  the  number  had  increased  to  607.  Be- 
tween the  years  1851  and  1860  separate  conferences 
were  established  in  Canada,  South  Australia,  and 
Victoria.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  society 
was  apparent  in  the  fact  that,  in  1821,  a  missionary 
society  was  established  for  sending  missionaries 
into  dark  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries,  **  as  divine  providence  might  open  the 
way."  In  1831  two  missionaries  were  sent  to  Brit- 
ish North  America;  and  in  1850  James  Rowe  and 
the  devout  James  Way  were  set  apart  to  open  a 
mission  in  South  Australia,  which  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly and  extended  into  the  neighboring  colony 
of  Victoria.  Missions  were  established  later  in 
New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  China.  In  the  re- 
port to  the  eciunenical  conference  in  1881  its  num- 
ber of  commimicants  had  reached  31,542.  At  home 
it  had  long  maintained  a  force  of  missionaries  work- 
ing among  the  lowest  stratimi  of  London's  popula- 
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tion,  and  in  other  parts  of  England.  See  Bible 
Christians. 

e.  The  United  Methodist  Church:  In  1902  the 
United  Free  Churches  had  83,803  members,  and 
raised  more  than  £104,000  for  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury fimd.  The  organization  declared  that  its  de- 
nomination was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  union,  and  that  it  believed  that  those 
who  are  nearest  to  each  other  in  their  foundation 
principles  should  imite.  The  United  Free  Churches, 
the  Methodist  New  Connection,  and  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians in  1905  prepared  a  basis  of  union.  Substan- 
tial agreement  was  reached;  and  in  Sept.,  1907,  at 
Wesley's  Chapel,  City  Road,  London,  the  adjourned 
conferences  of  these  three  churches  met  as  a ''  imi- 
ting  conference,"  and  by  permission  of  an  act  of 
parliament  formed  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
The  total  membership  of  the  three  amalgamating 
bodies  is  186,905. 

Methodism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now 
consists  of  three  large  bodies,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Besides  these  are  two  smaller  societies,  the  Wes- 
leyan Reform  Union,  8,489,  and  the  Independent 
Methodist  Churches,  9,442.  There  are  in  all  these 
bodies  969,078  members,  exclusive  of  members  of 
the  foreign  missions. 

II.  In  Australasia:  The  Rev.  Samuel  Leigh,  the 
first  Methodist  preacher  to  go  to  Australia,  arrived 
in  Aug.,  1815,  and  began  his  work  in  New  South 
Wales.  By  Mar.,  1816,  an  address  of  the  Method- 
ist societies  in  New  South  Wales  was  sent  to  the 
Wesleyan  mission  committee  in  Lon- 
X.  History,  don.  The  history  of  his  subsequent 
work  and  that  of  his  successors  is  as 
interesting  as  the  civil  and  personal  history  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  Thirty  years  after 
Mr.  Leigh  began  his  work,  the  Primitive  Methodists 
appeared;  and  later  the  Bible  Christians,  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  and  the  Methodist  New 
Connection  planted  missions.  The  Wesleyan  spread 
among  the  English  in  the  seven  colonies,  and  es- 
tablished missions  in  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  New  Guinea. 
The  Primitive  Methodists  were  also  at  work  in  all 
the  colonies  save  West  Australia.  The  Bible  Chris- 
tians labored  in  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New 
Zealand,  maintaining  a  few  circuits  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  United  Free  Methodists  were  repre- 
sented in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  Methodist  New  Connec- 
tion had  established  but  two  circuits  in  Australia. 
About  1888  these  circuits  were  incorporated  with 
the  Wesleyan  and  Bible  Christian  churches.  In 
1895  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  had  in  Australasia 
61,702  members,  and  there  were  in  the  missions 
34,691  members.  According  to  the  number  of 
members  at  that  time  the  Bible  Christian  denomi- 
nation was  twice  the  size  of  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  body 
double  the  size  of  the  Bible  Christians.  These 
smaller  bodies  were  two-fifths  the  size  of  the  Wes- 
le3ran  Church  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania, and  one-fourth  that  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism in  the  whole  southern  world.  Methodist  imion 
in  Australasia  was  agitated  for  a  long  time  before 


effective  steps  were  taken.  In  New  Zealand,  after 
prolonged  negotiation,  the  ministers  and  members 
included  in  the  Wesleyan  conference,  the  United 
Free  Methodist  Churches,  and  the  Bible  Christians 
formed  a  imion  in  the  year  1896.  The  only  section 
of  Methodism  in  that  island  which  declined  to  enter 
into  the  union  was  the  Primitive  Methodist.  Two 
years  later  a  union  of  the  denominations  was  e£Fected 
in  Queensland.  The  Primitive  Methodists  and  the 
Bible  Christians  in  South  Australia  came  together, 
and  later  the  Methodist  New  Connection;  and  in 
1900  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists, and  the  Bible  Christians,  joined  by  the  United 
Free  Church,  were  consolidated  into  one  body  in 
South  and  West  Australia.  By  this  time  prepara- 
tions for  the  complete  union  of  all  Methodists  in 
Australia  reached  a  culmination,  and  from  Dec 
31,  1902,  Methodism  became  one  in  Australia,  a 
continent  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  and  almost 
one  in  New  Zealand,  about  as  large  as  the  British 
Isles;  there  was,  therefore,  a  united  Methodism 
throughout  Australasia,  except  the  Primitive 
Methodists  in  New  Zealand,  who  represented  only 
one-eightieth  in  numbers  of  the  Methodism  of 
Australia. 

The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  Australasia 

supports  missions  in  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  New  Britain. 

Tonga  was  formerly  connected  with  the  board  of 

missions.    The  latest  mission  is  that 

2.  Agencies  to  Solomon  Islands.    The  list  of  na- 
and         tive  ministers  b  long,   and  includes 

Activities,  such  names  as  Philemon  Waqaniveit- 
agavi,  Ananias  Tagavi,  Tychicus  Noke, 
Moses  Mamafainoa,  and  Zephaniah  Bilavucu.  The 
Fiji  district  synod  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  de- 
velopment that  the  conference  resolved  that  the 
principle  of  lay  representation  be  brought  into  op- 
eration in  1908.  It  is  also  under  contract  to  accept 
from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  England 
a  definite  field  of  work  in  India,  and  a  complete 
plant  in  one  of  the  presidencies  in  that  country. 
A  recent  conference  recorded  its  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  signal  success  which  he  has  given  to  its  mi»- 
sions  in  the  South  Seas;  for  the  islands  which  have 
been  won  from  savagery  and  cannibalism  and  that 
are  now  Christian;  for  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  savingly  converted  to  God,  and  for  the  na- 
tive ministers,  local  preachers,  and  teachers  raised 
up,  by  whose  labors,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  missionaries  sent  from  England  and  Australia, 
so  great  a  work  has  been  done.  These  incontestar 
ble  statements  constitute  a  piUar  of  defense  against 
attacks  upon  missionary  effort  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
civilized races.  The  Australasian  Methodist  Church 
is  devoting  itself  to  education.  It  supports  a  theo- 
logical college  and  other  institutions  for  training- 
purposes  and  a  number  of  high  and  village  schools. 
The  progress  of  Australasia,  though  imequally  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  colonies,  of  recent  years  has 
been  extraordinary,  and  not  only  the  British  Em- 
pire but  all  leading  nations  have  watched  with  in- 
terest its  various  experiments  in  legislation  which 
have  dealt  with  the  burning  questions  of  the  age. 
As  in  other  continents  Methodism  has  shown  in 
Australasia  its  ability  to  stem  a  dangerous  tide  or 
swell  a  beneficent  one.    Many  able  miniatera  and 
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laymen  have  been  developed  and  some  of  them 
sent  abroad  as  fraternal  delegates.  Their  commu- 
nioations,  no  less  than  the  indications  of  a  vigor- 
ous church  life,  attested  by  the  comments  of  the 
secular  press,  give  good  groimd  to  believe  that  Aus- 
tralasian Methodism  is,  and  is  to  continue,  a  power- 
ful civilizing  and  Christianizing  factor.  The  total 
number  of  ministers  is  1,820,  of  whom  77  are  of 
native  races.  The  total  number  of  members  is  150,- 
751,  of  whom  one-third  are  natives.  Besides  these 
are  10,465  on  probation.  The  attendance  on  preach- 
ing services  reaches  the  great  number  of  644,183. 

IIL  In  Japan:  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
established  a  mission  in  Japan  in  the  year  1873. 
In  the  same  year  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church 
began  a  similar  work  in  that  country.  Twelve 
years  later,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
also  sent  missionaries  there.  The  work  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  expanded  into  two  an- 
nual conferences,  and  that  of  the  Canadian  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  into 
two  more.  As  the  same  doctrines  were  taught,  and 
the  same  spirit  infused,  a  sentiment  arose  in  favor 
of  a  union  of  the  Methodist  Churches  in  Japan.  The 
churches  in  America  appointed  conmiissioners  to 
effect  a  imion  and,  in  July,  1906,  they  unanimously 
agreed  upon  a  plan.  In  accordance  therewith,  a 
general  conference  was  convened  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
on  May  22,  1907,  composed  of  delegates,  previously 
elected  by  the  four  annual  conferences  of  the  three 
uniting  churches  in  Japan,  and  the  Nippon  Meth- 
odist Kyokwai  was  formally  organized.  A  system 
of  government  was  adopted,  and  went  at  once  into 
effect,  the  first  general  conference  imder  the  same 
being  held  in  June,  1907.  The  relation  of  the 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Japan  is  cooperative.  The 
missionaries  from  America  hold  their  conference 
relation  in  their  home  conferences,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  them;  but  they  are  entitled  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  membership  in  the  annual  confer- 
ence to  which  their  work  of  the  preceding  year  has 
been  related,  except  when  the  character  or  relations 
of  Japanese  preachers  are  under  consideration. 

IV.  In  America.-!.  Methodist Episoopal Church: 
Philip  Embury  (q.v.),  an  Irish  Methodist  local 
preacher,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Paul  Heck,  Bar- 
bara, his  wife,  and  several  others,  emigrated  in  1760 
from  Limerick  to  New  York.  Five  years  later  came 
five  families,  some  of  whom  were  re- 

1.  Besrln-  lated  to  Embury.  In  1766  Barbara 
xilnffs.  Heck,  finding  several  of  them  engaged 
in  card-playing,  expostulated,  and 
begged  Embury  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  He 
ofjened  his  house  for  a  meeting,  preaching  there  to 
Mrs.  Heck  and  four  others  who  had  responded  to 
her  invitation.  Those  present  at  this  first  service 
were  enrolled  in  a  class.  Numerous  conversions 
followed  and  additional  classes  were  formed.  Em- 
bury was  strongly  reinforced  by  Thomas  Webb 
(q.v.),  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  and  captain  in  the 
British  army,  and  soon  it  was  necessary  to  build  a 
church.  While  Embury  and  Webb  were  preaching 
in  New  York,  a  similar  awakening  was  creating 
excitement  in  Maryland.  Robert Strawbridge  (q.v.), 
an  Irishman,  had  emigrated  to  Maryland,  and,  as 


he  was  persuasive  in  private,  convincing  in  public, 
and  ever  active,  many  accessions  resulted  from 
his  labors.  The  society  in  New  York  continued  to 
prosper,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  a  layman,  besought 
Wesley  to  send  over  a  preacher  of  wisdom,  soimd  in 
faith,  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  The  twenty-sixth 
annual  British  conference,  held  in  1768,  sent  to  the 
church  in  New  York  City  fifty  poimds,  also  passage 
money  for  two  missionaries,  Richard  Boardman  and 
Joseph  Pilmoor.  In  1771  came  Francis  Asbury 
(q.v.),  as  devoted  and  imtiring  as  Wesley,  who,  in 
Oct.,  1772,  appointe<l  him  "  assistant  superintend- 
ent.''  Pilmoor  and  others  objecting  to  his  methods 
as  a  disciplinarian,  Wesley  appointed  Thomas  Rankin 
(q.v.)  "  superintendent  of  the  entire  work  of  Metho- 
dism in  America  ";  and  with  him  sent  George  Shad- 
ford,  who  received  a  letter  from  Wesley  which  reveals 
the  vastness  of  his  imagination  and  expectations, 
all  of  which  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  '' .  .  .  I 
let  you  loose,  George,  on  the  great  continent  of 
America.  Publish  your  message  in  the  open  face 
of  the  sun,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can.  I  am,  dear 
George,  Yours  affectionately,  John  Wesley."  An- 
bury came  to  America  to  stay,  determined  to  iden- 
tify himself  fully  with  its  people  and  their  institu- 
tions; Rankin  was  full  of  notions  and  emotions  of 
loyalty  and  government,  and  so  magnified  author- 
ity that  those  who  had  thought  Asbury's  hand  iron 
found  that  of  Rankin  to  be  of  steel.  The  first  Amer- 
ican conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1773; 
ten  preachers  were  present.  It  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Wesley  and  the  Wesleyan  conference; 
resolved  that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Meth- 
odism, as  contained  in  the  minutes,  should  be  the 
sole  rule  of  conduct;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
conference  should  **  strictly  avoid  administering 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper."  Strawbridge  had 
administered  the  sacraments  before  any  of  Wes- 
ley's regular  missionaries  arrived,  and  would  not 
comply.  Asbury  explained  that  the  rule  was 
adopted  with  the  understanding  that  ''  no  brother 
in  our  connection  shall  be  permitted  to  administer 
the  ordinances  at  this  time  except  Mr.  Strawbridge, 
and  he  tmder  the  particular  direction  of  the  assist- 
ant." But  Strawbridge  refused  to  administer  imder 
such  direction.  At  the  second  conference  there  was 
sharp  conflict  between  Rankin  and  Asbury.  The 
latter  records,  "  My  judgment  was  stubbornly  op- 
posed for  a  while,  but  at  last  submitted  to."  Un- 
able to  take  the  test-oaths  or  to  sympathize  with 
the  colonies,  Rankin  left  the  coimtry,  and  Rodda, 
another  English  preacher,  also  fled.  Finally,  As- 
bury of  all  the  European  Wesleyan  preachers  was 
left  alone.  The  conference  of  1778  showed  a  loss 
of  873  members;  but  in  1779,  extensive  revivals 
having  occurred  in  those  parts  of  the  connection 
not  directly  affected  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
the  loss  was  made  up  with  a  gain  of  1,600. 

The  first  serious  controversy  occurred  in  1779, 
the  preachers  in  the  South  having  determined  to 
secure  authority  to  administer  baptism  and  the 
holy  oommimion.  A  committee  wajs  chosen  by 
those  thus  minded,  who  ordained  themselves  and 
others,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  Meth- 
odists in  that  region  began  at  once  to  administer 
the  sacraments.     The  preacheis  north  of  Virginia 
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opposed  the  step,  and  the  conferenoe  of  1780 
took  harsh  measures.  The  members  declared  their 
unanimous  disapproval  of  the  step  of 
2.  Dlssen-  the  brethren  in  Vii^ginia,  and  declared 
■ions;  Wes-  that,  until  retracted,  they  would  not 
ley's  Device,  consider  them  as  Methodists  in  con- 
nection with  Wesley  and  the  confer- 
ence. The  question  was  temporarily  settled  by  an 
agreement  to  refrain  until  Wesley  should  be  heard 
from.  At  the  close  of  1783  Asbury  received  direc- 
tions from  Wesley  to  act  as  general  superintendent, 
to  receive  no  preachers  from  Europe  not  recom- 
mended by  him,  and  neither  to  accept  nor  to  re- 
tain any  in  America  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
minutes  of  the  conference.  Wesley  perceived  that 
unity  upon  the  subject  of  administration  of  the 
sacraments  had  not  been  reached;  that  the  truce 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  the  societies 
would  disintegrate  imless  relief  should  be  speedily 
given.  To  meet  the  emergency  he  performed  an 
act  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  organized  Protes- 
tantism. In  Feb.,  1784,  he  proposed  to  Thomas 
Coke  to  receive  ordination  from  him  and  go  to 
America  to  ordain  others  and  establish  an  adequate 
system  of  church  government.  In  July  Wesley 
adopted  the  measure.  Richard  Whatcoat  and 
Thomas  Vasey  offered  to  accompany  Coke  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  at  Bristol,  Wesley,  assisted  by  Coke 
and  James  Creighton,  presbyters  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ordained  them  as  presbyters  for  America. 
Coke  was  ordained  as  a  superintendent;  Wesley 
accredited  him  by  a  dociunent  explaining  the 
grounds  for  the  step,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive  church 
and  the  Irenicum  (London,  1661)  of  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet,  which  maintained  that  neither  Christ  nor 
his  apostles  prescribed  any  particular  form  of 
church  government,  had  convinced  him  (Wesley) 
*'  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same  order, 
and  consequently  have  the  same  right  to  ordain  "; 
that  he  had  been  "  importuned  from  time  to  time 
to  exercise  his  right  by  ordaining  part  of  the  travel- 
ing preachers,  but  had  refused,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  but  because  he  was  determined  to  violate 
as  little  as  possible  the  established  order  of  the  na- 
tional church,"  to  which  he  belonged.  The  case 
was  different  between  England  and  North  America, 
as  in  the  latter  no  bishops  have  legal  jurisdiction. 
The  closing  words  of  this  letter  were:  "  They  [the 
Methodists  in  the  United  States]  are  now  at  full 
liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primi- 
tive Church.  And  we  judge  it  best  that  they  should 
stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  so 
strangely  made  them  free." 

Coke  and  his  companions  landed  in  New  York 
on  Nov.  3,  1784.     On  Sunday  the  14th,  by  appoint- 
ment, he  met  Freeborn  Garrettson  at  the  residence 
of  Judge  Bassett  of  Delaware,  and  in 
3.  The     a  neighboring   chapel   preached  to  a 
KewOr-    multitude,    administering   the    Lord's 
ffanization.  Supper  to  more  than   500.     At   this 
service    sixteen    preachers,    including 
Asbury,  learned  the  purpose  of  the  conmiissioners 
in  coming  to  this  country.     A  special  conference 
was  opened  Dec.  24  of  the  same  year,  and  about 
sixty  preachers  agreed  to  organize  themselves  into 


a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  in  which  the  lit- 
urgy (as  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley)  should 
be  read,  and  the  sacraments  administered  by  a  su- 
perintendent, elders  and  deacons,  who  shall  be  or- 
dained by  a  presbytery,  using  the  Episcopal  form, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley's  prayer- 
book."  Asbury  was  ordained  deacon  by  Coke,  as- 
sisted by  Vasey  and  Whatcoat;  on  the  following 
Sunday  was  ordained  an  elder,  and  on  Monday  con- 
secrated superintendent.  Before  receiving  ordina- 
tion Asbury  was  unanimously  elected  superintend- 
ent, having  stated  that  he  could  not  serve  as  he 
had  hitherto  done,  merely  by  Mr.  Wesley's  appoint- 
ment. Coke  also  was  elected  superintendent.  Sev- 
eral days  were  spent  in  perfecting  a  code  of  rules, 
selecting  preachers  to  receive  orders,  and  in  ordina- 
tions. The  first  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  adopted  by  this  convention.  The 
prayer-book  which  Wesley  had  prepared  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  church  in  Ainerica  was  entitled, 
A  Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodists  in  North  Amer- 
icOf  with  Other  Occasional  Services,  The  articles  of 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England  were  reduced 
from  thirty-nine  to  twenty-four,  and  those  retained 
were  so  altered  as  ''  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  Ro- 
manism, High-church  ritualism,  and  the  distinctive 
points  of  Calvinism."  The  church  now  formed 
consisted  of  18,000  members,  104  traveling  preach- 
ers, as  many  local  preachers,  and  twice  as  many 
licensed  exhorters.  There  were  sixty  chapels  and 
800  recognized  preaching-places.  Coke  went  every- 
where baptizing  children  and  administering  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  did  Asbury  wherever  opportu- 
nity offered.  In  the  mean  time  the  general  super- 
intendents at  their  own  initiative  assimied  the  title 
of  bishop,  asking  the  conference  to  approve  it,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  name  general  superintendent 
under  which  they  were  ordained,  but  for  brevity's 
sake,  as  its  equivalent  and  alternative. 

By  the  year  1789  it  became  necessary  to  hold 
eleven  conferences.  A  plan  was  devised  by  Bishops 
Coke  and  Asbury,  which  involved  the  establishment 
of  a  council  to  be  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  to  consist  of  general  superintendents 
(i.e.,  bishops)  and  presiding  elders.    The  council 

met  that  year,  and  a  second  was  oon- 

4.  The      vened  in  1790,  which  boldly  claimed 

OKeneral     additional    power.       Its    proceedings 

Conferenoe.  created  such  dissatisfaction  that  the 

plan  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  provide  for  a  general  conference.  The  an- 
nual conferences  imanimously  authorized  the  bish- 
ops to  call  such  an  assembly  to  meet  in  Baltimore 
the  first  of  Nov.,  1792.  The  most  important  event 
was  a  conflict  between  Bishop  Asbury  and  James 
O'Kelly  (q.v.),  a  strenuous  elder,  who  presided  over 
a  wide  district.  He  proposed  that  preachers  not  sat- 
isfied with  their  appointments  might  appeal  to  tbe 
conference.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  ma- 
jority and  O'Kelly  and  several  other  preachers  se- 
ceded. The  second  general  conference  met  in  Bal- 
timore in  1796,  and  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
discussed  at  length.  An  earnest  debate,  concerning 
the  relations  of  Coke  to  the  Methodist  Epispocal 
Church,  occupied  two  days.  Jesse  Lee — a  power- 
ful debater  and  preacher — and  others,  who  opposed 
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a  conditional  offer  by  Coke,  were  rapidly  gaining 
adherents,  until  Bishop  Asbury  intervened.  Coke 
himself  made  a  conciliatory  speech,  and  Lee's  party 
lost  the  day.  Coke,  while  remaining  a  member  of 
the  Wesleyan  conference,  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  general  superintendent  when  in  America. 
The  general  conference  of  1800  from  the  beginning 
took  on  a  radical  form,  but  conservative  views  pre- 
vailed. Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected  to  the  epis- 
copacy by  only  four  majority,  his  competitor  being 
Jesse  Lee.  The  general  conference  of  1804  is  cele- 
brated for  the  enactment  of  the  rule  forbidding 
bishops  "  to  allow  any  preacher  to  remain  in  the 
same  station  or  circuit  more  than  two  consecutive 
years,"  except  presiding  elders.  In  1807,  the  New 
York  conference  adopted  a  memorial  expressing  its 
conviction  that  a  representative  or  delegated  gen- 
eral conference,  composed  of  a  specific  number,  on 
principles  of  equal  representation,  from  the  several 
annual  conferences,  was  essential  to  unity.  This 
was  submitted  to  the  other  conferences,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  conference  of  1808,  in  which  the  prop- 
osition was  launched  by  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
''  the  business  relative  to  regulating  and  perpetua- 
ting general  conferences."  A  committee  was  formed 
of  two  members  from  each  annual  conference,  who 
agreed  upon  a  plan,  the  first  provision  of  which 
was:  "  The  General  Conference  shall  be  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences."  This 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seven  in  121  votes.  Con- 
fusion reigned,  and  various  members  from  distant 
conferences  began  preparations  to  return  home,  but 
imanimity  being  attained,  the  conference  provided 
for  a  delegated  general  conference  to  have  full 
powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  church 
under  six  restrictions.  At  this  conference  William 
McKendree  was  elected  bishop,  the  first  of  Amer- 
ican birth  to  be  invested  with  that  responsibility. 
The  membership  was  now  144,590  laymen  and  516 
preachers.  There  were  more  than  four  times  as 
many  adherents.  The  general  conference  of  1812, 
the  first  delegated  body  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
gave  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  restrictive 
rules,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  in  McKendree  a 
will  as  firm  as  that  of  Asbury  was  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped. In  1820  the  conference  enacted  that  the 
bishop  should  nominate  three  times  the  nimiber  of 
presiding  elders  needed  and  the  conference,  without 
debate,  should  elect  from  those  thus  nominated  the 
number  desired,  and  that  presiding  elders  should 
become  the  advisory  coimcil  of  the  bishop  or  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  in  stationing  the  preachers. 
The  passage  of  these  resolutions  caused  Joshua 
Soule,  who  had  been  elected — but  not  consecrated — 
to  the  episcopacy,  to  state  that  he  considered  them 
unconstitutional,  and  that  he  would  not  be  governed 
by  them.  The  conference  was  equally  divided,  and 
Soule  resigned;  but  action  on  the  resolutions  was 
by  vote  "  suspended  "  for  four  years.  After  ad- 
journment McKendree  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the 
annual  conferences  protesting  against  the  suspended 
resolutions  as  imconstitutional.  Seven  conferences 
voted  them  to  be  so,  but  six  of  these  reconunended 
their  legalization  by  a  change  in  the  constitution. 
The  remaining  conferences,  indignant  at  what  they 
considered  the  dominating  manner  of  the  senior 


bishop  and  the  obstructive  attitude  of  Soule,  re- 
fused to  pay  any  attention  to  McKendree's  letter. 
In  1824  these  resolutions  were  pronoimced  void, 
and  Soule  and  Elijah  Redding,  representing  oppo- 
site sides  on  the  presiding-elder  question,  were 
elected  bbhops. 

By  1828  the  astonishing  increase  in  members  be- 
came a  topic  of  public  discussion.  The  increase  in 
the  next  quadrennium  was  thirty-three  per  cent., 
and  placed  the  membership  more  than  13,000  be- 
yond the  half-million  mark.  In  1836  the  church 
established  an  annual  conference  in  Africa,  and 
plans  were  made  to  enter  China. 

Notwithstanding  several  petitions,   the   confer- 
ence refused  to  change  the  section  on  slavery,  or 
to  coimtenance  the  agitation  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion then  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  crisis.     Perplex- 
ing questions  presented  themselves  in 
6.  Slavery  1840.     A  resolution  was  adopted  '^  that 

and  the  it  is  inexpedient  and  unjustifiable  for 
Church  In  any  preacher  among  us  to  permit  col- 
the  South,  ored  persons  to  give  testimony  against 
white  persons  in  any  state  where  they 
are  denied  that  privilege  in  trials  at  law."  To  quell 
the  commotion  which  this  created,  explanatory 
resolutions  were  passed.  The  material  and  spiritual 
progress  of  the  denomination  is  indicated  in  part  by 
the  election  of  four  book-agents,  editors  of  the 
Quarterly  Review^  Christian  Advocate,  Western  Ad- 
vocate^ Christian  Apologist^  Ladies^  Repository ,  South- 
ern Christian  Advocate,  Richmond  Advocate,  and  the 
South-Western  Advocate;  and  the  fact 'that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  main  centers,  depositories  were  ap- 
pointed at  Charleston,  Pittsburg  and  Boston.  The 
subject  of  slavery  came  up  with  explosive  force  in 
the  conference  of  1844.  The  Baltimore  conference 
had  expelled  a  member  for  holding  slaves  through 
his  wife.  He  appealed  to  the  general  conference, 
which  affirmed  the  expulsion  by  117  to  56.  The 
numerous  p)etitions  for  the  enactment  of  laws  to 
exclude  slave-holders  from  the  church  might  have 
been  dealt  with  to  the  pacification  of  a  majority; 
but  a  fatal  element  entered  with  the  knowledge 
that  Bishop  James  O.  Andrew  had  become  a  slave- 
owner by  inheritance  and  marriage.  A  motion  was 
made  that  he  be  asked  to  resign.  Efforts  to  reach 
a  peaceable  solution  were  futile,  and  the  conference 
finally  declared,  by  a  vote  of  111  against  61,  "  That 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  Bishop  Andrew 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long  as  this 
impediment  remains."  The  southern  delegates 
presented  a  protest  "  in  behalf  of  thirteen  annual 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
portions  of  the  ministry  and  membership  of  several 
other  conferences,  embracing  nearly  5,000  minis- 
ters, and  a  membership  of  nearly  500,000  constitu- 
tionally represented  in  this  general  conference." 
A  plan  of  separation  was  passed,  and  a  prominent 
member,  Leonidas  Lent  Hamline,  educated  to  the 
law,  maintained  that  the  only  point  in  it  which 
touched  the  constitution  related  to  the  division  of 
the  fimds  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  that  was  the 
only  one  to  be  sent  to  the  annual  conferences.  On 
a  test  resolution  there  were  135  votes  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  fifteen  in  the  negative.  After  ten  months 
of  excited  discussion  throughout  the  country,  the 
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protesting  conferences  elected  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention which  met  May  1,  1845,  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  organized  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  The  general  conference  of  1844  elected 
Edmund  S.  Janes  and  Lconidas  Lent  Hamline  to 
the  episcopacy — the  last  to  be  chosen  by  the  im- 
divided  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  porten- 
tous reaction  soon  began  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  annual  conferences  declined  to 
grant  the  request  for  a  division  of  the  property  of 
the  Book  Concern.  The  general  conference  of  1848 
would  not  receive,  in  an  official  capacity,  a  frateiv 
nal  delegate  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  It  maintained  that  the  plan  of  separation 
was  unconstitutional,  if  not  that  the  Southern  con- 
ference had  not  acted  in  harmony  w^ith  it.  It  re- 
plied to  the  commissioners  of  the  Southern  body 
that  it  had  no  power  to  negotiate  a  division  of  the 
property  with  the  Southern  church  without  the 
concurrent  vote  of  the  annual  conferences,  which 
had  been  refused.  This  led  to  legal  proceedings  in 
state  and  federal  courts.  The  general  conference  of 
1856  contended  over  several  aspects  of  the  slavery 
question,  particularly  the  church  membership  of 
slave-holders.  This  conference  began  a  movement 
which,  when  perfected,  altered  the  constitution 
so  as  to  permit  the  election  of  missionary  bishops, 
the  exercise  of  whose  functions  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  definite  territory.  Slavery,  in  1860, 
was  still  a  thorn  in  the  church.  The  general  con- 
ference of  that  year,  responding  to  many  p)etitions, 
replaced,  by  one  more  radical,  the  chapter  on  sla- 
very, which  had  come  down  from  1780.  A  plan  for 
the  introduction  of  lay  representatives  included  an 
informal  vote  of  male  members  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  annual  conferences.  Two  of  the  border 
conferences  practically  repudiated  the  new  chapter 
on  slavery,  and,  as  the  civil  war  was  imminent,  ex- 
citement on  that  subject  was  heightened  by  the 
rancor  prevailing  in  both  the  body  politic  and  the 
body  ecclesiastic.  The  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Ohio  conferences,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  a  part  of  Virginia,  became  centers  of  competi- 
tion for  members  between  the  two  Episcopal  Meth- 
od isms.  Before  1864  the  Baltimore  annual  con- 
ference had  lost  more  than  sixty  members,  and  five 
of  its  districts  had  become  incorporated  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  general 
conference  of  that  year  took  a  constitutional  vote 
BO  as  to  make  the  rule  on  slavery  read,  **  slave- 
holding,  buying,  or  selling  slaves."  The  informal 
vote  of  the  laity  on  lay  representation  gave  a  ma- 
jority against  the  proposition.  A  deputation  of 
laymen  addressed  the  conference,  criticizing  the 
method  of  taking  the  vote,  and  plans  were  made  to 
reballot.  This  conference  lengthened  the  possible 
duration  of  pastorates  from  two  years  to  three,  and 
passed  a  rule  on  clasa-meetings  unintentionally  so 
framed  as  in  practise  to  make  attendance  volun- 
tary. When  the  general  conference  of  1868  con- 
vened, the  war  was  over  and  slavery  abolished.  Tlie 
reports  justified  the  claim  of  1,146,081  members, 
with  an  increase  of  222,687  during  the  past  four 
years.  With  the  exception  of  the  gain  of  the  last 
quadrcnnium  of  the  undivided  churchy  this  was  the 


largest  in  the  history  of  the  denomination;   of  this 
gain  117,326  were  in  the  southern  states. 

The  second  vote  for  lay  representation  had  failed, 

but  in  the  interim  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

South  had  admitted  lay  delegates,  and 

6.  Lay     sentiment  speedily  changed  through- 
Bepresen-  out  the  whole  church.     Nearly  all  the 

tatlon.  members  of  this  conference  were  ready 
to  concede  this  long-deferred  boon, 
but  there  were  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
modus  operandi.  The  plan  adopted  provided  for  a 
lay  vote,  and,  should  there  be  a  majority  for  the 
innovation,  the  annual  conferences  were  to  vote  to 
change  the  constitution  so  as  to  enable  the  ensuing 
general  conference,  after  ratifying  that  action  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds,  to  admit  lajrmen  provisionally 
elected.  The  required  three-fourths  were  obtained, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  general  conference  of 
1872,  the  lay  representatives  were  seated.  The  con- 
ference selected  episcopal  residences,  and  prescribed 
a  method  of  residential  assignment.  A  law  was 
passed,  that  the  general  conference  should  declare 
"  who  of  the  bishops  are  effective,  and  who  are  non- 
effective." In  1876  the  election  of  presiding  elders 
was  strongly  advocated,  but  being  opposed  on  the 
groimds  of  unconstitutionality  and  inexpediency, 
the  proposition  was  lost.  The  body  also  refused 
to  approve  the  licensing  of  women  to  preach,  and 
allowed  conferences  having  both  white  and  colored 
members  to  be  divided  on  race  lines  "  when  it  shall 
be  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  white  and  also  a 
majority  of  the  colored  members;  but  in  no  case 
where  it  is  not  clearly  to  be  seen  that  such  division 
would  improve  the  work,"  etc.  When  the  general 
conference  of  1848  refused  to  receive  Lovick  Pierce 
as  delegate  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  he  announced  that,  should  there  ever  be 
official  fraternal  relation,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  would  be  obliged  to  initiate  it.  Such  pre- 
liminary steps  having  been  taken  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  first  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  were  wel- 
comed with  every  demonstration  of  satisfaction, 
and  their  message  augmented  the  spirit  of  frater- 
nity. From  that  time  the  relations  between  the 
two  churches  have  been  increasingly  friendly.  The 
conference  of  1880  is  notable  for  having  revised  the 
ecclesiastical  code.  In  1884  William  Taylor  (q.v.), 
already  the  most  renowned  world-exploring  volun- 
tary missionary,  was  elected  missionary  bishop  for 
Africa.  The  general  conference  also  adopted  and 
ordered  inserted  as  a  preface  to  the  "  Form  of  Con- 
secrating Bishops,"  the  following: 

"  This  nervice  in  not  to  be  understood  as  an  ordination  to  a 
higher  Order  in  the  Christian  Ministry,  beyond  and  above 
that  of  Elders  or  Presbyters,  but  as  a  solemn  and  Btting  Con- 
secration for  the  special  and  most  sacred  duties  oi  Supeiin- 
tendency  in  the  Church." 

At  the  conference  of  1888  several  women  pre- 
sented credentials  of  election,  but  their  right  to 
seats  was  challenged  on  the  ground  of  sex,  and  by 
a  small  majority  they  were  denied  admission.  It 
was  maintained  that  the  constitution  did  not  allow 
women  to  act  as  representatives;  therefore  the 
conference  sent  the  issue  to  the  annual  confer- 
ences that  there  might  be  a  lay  and  clerical  vote  as 
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to  such  a  change  in  the  constitution.  James  M.  Tho- 
bum  (q.v.)  was  elected  a  missionary  bishop  for  India. 
This  conference  lengthened  the  pos- 
7.  Female  sible  pastoral  term  from  three  years 
Bepresen-  to  five.  The  conference  of  1892  dealt 
tatiozi.  chiefly  with  matters  relating  to  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  church  and  did  not  add 
to  the  number  of  bishops.  In  1896  tw^o  bishops 
were  consecrated  and  a  missionary  bishop  for  Africa 
to  succeed  William  Taylor,  retired  on  account  of 
declining  health.  Four  women  were  elected  to  the 
general  conference,  and  the  usual  debate  arose,  but 
this  compromise  was  reached,  that  the  claimants 
might  remain,  but  under  a  title  in  dispute,  and 
that  the  conference  should  adopt  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  legalizing  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  body,  to  be  ratified  by  the  annual  confer- 
ences. Under  the  circumstances  the  women  pre- 
ferred not  to  remain.  The  amiual  conferences 
failed  to  adopt  the  amendment.  During  the  next 
four  years  the  church  was  agitated  by  a  contro- 
versy concerning  the  inequality  of  clerical  and  lay 
representation.  The  annual  conferences  having 
given  a  constitutional  majority  for  doing  away  with 
this  inequality,  the  general  conference  of  1900,  after 
completing  the  action,  admitted  the  needed  num- 
ber of  delegates,  who  had  been  provisionally  elected. 
It  also  removed  the  time  limit  of  the  pastorate, 
leaving  the  appointments  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  the  bishops.  The  same  conference  amended  the 
draft  of  a  revised  constitution  then  pending  by  sub- 
stituting "  lay  members  "  for  "  laymen."  The 
annual  and  lay  electoral  conferences  confirmed  the 
constitution;  thus  the  struggle  of  tw^elve  years 
ended.  In  the  succeeding  conferences  the  few 
women  elected  have  performed  the  duties  of  their 
office  creditably.  The  constitution  as  revised  con- 
tains several  regulations  long  in  the  discipline,  the 
constitutionality  of  which  some  disputed,  and  also 
some  recognized  essentials,  which  were  before  but 
rules.  The  most  important  change  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  votes  of  ministers  in  the  annual  conferences 
necessary  to  a  vote  to  initiate  or  confirm  a  change 
of  the  constitution.  Formerly  it  was  three-fourths, 
now  but  two-thirds.  The  lay  electoral  conferences 
were  invested  with  the  same  power,  conditional  on 
two-thirds  of  their  members.  The  conference  of 
1908  substituted  the  title  "  district  superintendent  " 
for  that  of  "  presiding  elder,"  and  removed  the  time 
limit  upon  probation  for  membership  in  the  church, 
placing  the  responsibility  jointly  upon  the  pastor 
and  the  official  board,  who  must  concur  as  to  the 
fitness  of  a  candidate  and  the  time  when  he  may  be 
received  into  full  membership. 

The  general  conference  is  the  supreme  legislative, 

judicial,  and  executive  body,  having  "  full  power  to 

make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  church,"  with 

certain  constitutional  restrictions.    It 

8.  Govern-  can  not  do  away  with  episcopacy,  nor 

ment.       destroy  the  plan  of  itinerant  general 

superintendency.     This  plan  excludes 

diocesan  bishops,  gives  the  power  of  ordination  to 

the  bishops,  makes  them  presidents  in  the  annual 

conferences,   and  gives  them  authority  to  decide 

fpiostions  of  law  when  presiding  there,  subject  to 

appeal  to  the  general  conference.    To  them  belong 


the  power  and  duty  of  appointing  the  preachers 
and  district  superintendents,  and  to  transfer 
pastors.  Each  annual  conference  is  divided  into 
districts,  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  bishop,  the 
district  superintendent  has  the  charge.  The  quar- 
terly conference  is  the  ultimate  body  in  the  local 
church.  The  annual  conference  has  substantially 
the  function  of  a  Presbyterian  synod,  except  that, 
as  a  conference,  it  has  no  legislative  function.  It 
is  the  sole  decider  whether  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry shall  be  received  on  trial,  and,  if  so,  who  among 
them  shall  be  ordained  deacons  and  elders.  Ap- 
pointments are  in  the  power  of  the  bishop  in  charge 
and  of  his  agents  the  district  superintendents.  Deeds 
to  church  property  contain  the  provision  that  the 
pastors  sent  by  the  general  conference  through  a 
bishop  (and  such  only)  shall  be  received.  A  bishop 
presides  in  the  general  conference,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  bishop,  the  conference  can  elect  one  of 
its  members  president  pro  tempore.  As  an  appeal 
can  be  taken  from  the  presiding  officer's  decisions 
on  parliamentary  law  direct  to  the  conference,  and 
he  has  no  right  to  make  decisions  of  law  or  interpret 
the  constitution  before  the  general  conference,  his 
functions  are  strictly  those  of  a  moderator.  But 
the  veneration  felt  for  his  office  as  bishop  adds 
moral  influence  to  his  office'  as  president,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  his  parliamentary  decisions  are  con- 
tested. The  bishop  is  amenable  to  the  general 
conference.  It  can  superannuate  him,  as  annual 
conferences  do  their  members,  and  can  order  the 
manner  of  his  trial,  and  expel  him  if,  in  its  judgment, 
this  be  just  and  necessary.  From  its  decision  there 
is  no  appeal.  The  rights  of  members  and  ministers 
to  trial  before  a  conmiittee  and  to  an  appeal  are 
guarded.  The  profits  of  the  Book  Concern  and 
chartered  fund  are  restricted  to  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  constitution.  The  general  rules  can  be 
changed  only  as  the  constitution  provides,  and  the 
ratio  of  representation  is  to  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner.  The  doctrines  of  the  church  are 
protected  by  a  double  constitutional  guard.  They 
can  not  be  changed  by  the  general  conference,  nor 
by  the  constitutional  methods  which  apply  to  other 
protected  subjects.  The  method  of  change  must 
itself  be  revoked  before  the  doctrines,  as  embodied 
in  the  "  Articles  of  Religion,"  the  Sermons  of  Wes- 
ley, and  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testamentf  can  be 
modified  in  the  least  degree. 

The  Missionary  Society  was  foimded  in   1819, 
having  the  compound  title  of  "  The  Bible  and  Mis- 
sionary Society."    The  next  year  the 
0.  Mis-    title  of  "  Bible  "  was  eliminated,  and 
■ions,      the  society  made  entirely  missionary. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  church  in  1820, 
and  dealt  at  first  strictly  with  the  home  field.   For- 
eign fields  were  entered  in  the  following  order: 
Africa,  in  1833;  South  America,  1836;  China,  1847; 
India,  1856;  Bulgaria,  1857;  Japan,  1872;  Mexico, 
1873;     Korea,    1885;    Malaysia,    1885;    Germany, 
1849;    Norway,  1853;   Sweden,  1854;   Switzerland, 
1856;  Denmark,  1857;  Italy,  1871;  Finland,  1884; 
France,  1906;  Russia  at  St.  Petersburg,  1907.    The 
missions  in  Scandinavia,  (Germany,  and  Switzerland 
received  their  initial  impulse  by  citizens  of  those 
countries  migrating  to  the  Uoi^  States,  coming 
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there  under  the  influence  of  Methodism  and  report- 
ing doctrinal  and  spiritual  transition  to  their  friends 
in  the  Fatherland.  In  1906  the  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Japan  and  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  with  the  consent 
and  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  churches, 
united  to  form  the  Japan  Methodist  Church;  and 
the  first  general  conference  of  that  church  was  con- 
vened in  Tokyo  on  May  22,  1907.  The  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1869,  suc- 
ceeded a  number  of  other  organizations  of  limited 
scope.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  "  parent*"  society, 
and  as  an  independent  missionary  force,  it  has  been 
of  incalculable  value.  Within  thirty-eight  years  it 
has  raised  and  expended  in  foreign  lands  $9,244,187, 
of  which  $984,975  was  collected  in  the  year  1908-9. 
The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1880.  It  has  accumulated  $1,250,000 
in  property,  invested  in  industrial  homes  for  girls; 
others  for  children,  deaconesses,  and  training-schools 
for  missionaries,  deaconesses,  and  nurses  for  hos- 
pitals. Its  annual  income  is  about  $200,000.  In 
the  general  missionary  work  of  the  church,  until 
1907,  domestic  or  home  missions  were  dealt  with 
by  the  Missionary  Society  and  included  imder  the 
general  term  of  missions.  This  included  mission 
conferences  and  missions  to  the  English-speaking 
churches  needing  help  in  the  annual  conferences, 
and  non-English^peaking  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Chinese, 
Finns,  and  Italians.  In  conformity  with  action 
taken  by  the  general  conference  of  1904,  and  con- 
summated by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, all  such  domestic  missions  were  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension ;  and 
in  conformity  with  the  action  in  and  by  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Extension.  This  board  is  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The  name  of  the  original  society  was  changed  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  its  headquarters  re- 
maining in  New  York. 

The  origin  and  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Brotherhood  is  as  follows:  In  1877  Dr.  A.  B.  Ken- 
dig  organized  a  group  of  men  in  the  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor,  which  he  styled  the  Mizpah  Brother- 
hood. He  continued  to  organize  such 
10.  Broth-  societies  imtil  1898.  Bishop  T.  B. 
erhoodfl.  Neely,  independently  of  this  move- 
ment, organized  in  the  churches  of 
which  he  was  successively  pastor  what  was  termed 
a  Wesley  Brotherhood.  The  first  of  these  was  or- 
ganized in  1890.  Meanwhile  societies  of  men  in 
local  churches  had  been  springing  up.  Some  of 
these  were  called  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew  and  Philip  (see  Andrew  and  Philip, 
Brotherhood  of).  Besides  these  there  were  Ox- 
ford Clubs  and  Brotherhoods,  Embury  Brother- 
hoods, etc.  In  1896  Dr.  F.  D.  Lecte  oi^anized  in 
his  church  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
succeeding  two  years  the  Wesley  Brotherhood  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul  began  to  spread.  In 
1898  Dr.  Neely  invited  representatives  of  all  local 
and  general  brotherhoods  to  a  convention.  There 
WBB  a  union  of  several,  and  those  bodies  that  united 


took  the  name,  first,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  later  was 
changed  to  "  The  Wesley  Brotherhood — the  Broth- 
erhood of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  This 
was  its  legal  title.  As  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul 
had  not  aflUiated  with  this  body,  there  arose  in  the 
church  two  distinct  movements,  and  this  brought 
about  the  wide-spread  organization  of  independent 
brotherhoods.  In  Nov.,  1907,  the  first  real  con- 
vention of  the  Wesley  organization  was  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  At  the  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Paul,  and  at  the  instance  of  Bishop 
Berry,  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  union 
with  the  Wesley  Brotherhood.  Commissions  were 
appointed  by  each  body  and  the  joint  commission 
of  imification  met  in  Buffalo  Mar.  11,  1908.  The 
two  brotherhoods  then  went  out  of  existence  and 
the  Methodist  Brotherhood  was  formed.  The 
Methodist  Brotherhood  memorialized  the  general 
conference  of  1908  for  recognition  and  adoption, 
which  was  granted.  In  these  later  movements  from 
the  year  1905  Mr.  William  B.  Patterson,  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Wesley  Brotherhood, 
was  very  influential,  and  he  was  elected  general 
secretary  and  still  holds  that  position. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  almost  from 
the  beginning,  education  has  been  in  the  front  rank 
of    denominational    enterprise.    The    official    list 
shows  that  the  church  sustains  173  in- 
11.  Other   stitutions  of  learning:   26  of  these  are 
A^enoles.  theological    institutions;     54    imiver- 
sities  and  colleges;    27  classical  semi- 
naries;   8  institutions  exclusively  for  women;    55 
foreign-mission  schools;  and  4  missionary  institutes 
and  Bible  training^chools.     Wesleyan   University 
was  founded  in  1831.     It  is  the  first  institution  of 
its  grade  established  under  distinctively  Methodist 
auspices.    The    Northwestern,    Syracuse,    Boston, 
and  Wesleyan  universities  have  the  largest  endow- 
ments;   and  the  first  three  the  largest  number  of 
students. 

The  first  theological  institution  established  by 
American  Methodists  was  located  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
in  1847.  Its  corporate  name  was  the  Methodist 
General  Biblical  Institute.  After  Boston  Univer- 
sity was  established,  the  Institute  was  transferred 
from  Concord,  and  became  in  1871  The  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology.  The  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute,  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  in  1855,  situated  in  Evanston,  111.,  was  en- 
dowed by  the  philanthropic  woman  whose  name  it 
bears.  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  formally  opened 
in  1867,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  was  made  possible, 
furnished  with  buildings,  and  endowed  by  Daniel 
Drew.  The  value  of  the  property  held  for  the 
church  by  the  trustees  of  these  institutions  is  twen- 
ty-six million  dollars,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  en- 
dowment tw^ciity-four  million  dollars.  In  addition 
to  the  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  societies, 
the  church  supports  a  Board  of  Eklucation,  a  Board 
of  Sunday-schools,  and  a  peculiarly  interesting 
Board  of  Freedmen's  Aid.  It  has,  in  the  southern 
and  neighboring  states,  217,011  communicants  of 
African  descent.  Vast  sums  have  been  expended 
in  aiding  them  to  maintain  churches  and  schools. 
To  an  intelligent  and  sjrmpathetic  appreciation, 
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the  results  appear  com menatl rate  with  the  expen- 
ditures and  efforte.  These  members  have  every 
ecclesiBstical  right  auti  privilege,  including  repre- 
sentation in  the  general  conference  and  eligibility 
to  all  offices.  Methodism  has  always  made  ejLten- 
sive  use  ot  the  press.  Nearly  all  the  churches  bear- 
ing that  name  have  Book  Concerns  and  Adi'ocaiei. 
Hospitals  were  introduced  in  ISSO.  The  Grst  is 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  founded 
by  George  I,  Seney;  and  the  second,  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  founded  by  Scott  Stewart,  M.D.,  who 
provided  for  it  in  his  will.  Twenty-six  hospitals 
are  now  directly  under  the  care  of  the  church. 
Deaconesses  were  authori«ed  in  1888.  More  than 
eixty  institutions  are  now  managed  by  them,  in- 
cluding train ing-sohools,  hospitals,  and  homes,  and 
they  are  numerous  and  increasingly  useful  in  the 
foreign  mission  Gelds.  Children's  institutions  are 
growiikg  in  ntunbers,  proportions,  and  endowment. 
Homes  for  the  aged  are  not  yet  in  eufficieot  num- 
bers, but  some  of  the  few  that  exist  are  models  for 
those  that  should  be  built.  That  phenomenon  of 
growth — the  Epworth  Leagiie,  was  the  result  of  a 
union  of  several  Young  People's  Societies.  Though 
founded  only  in  1889,  its  membership  long  since 
passed  the  million  line.  At  alt  times,  local  preach- 
ers, in  every  denomination  ot  Methodism,  have  been 
most  efficient  helpers  of  the  regular  ministry,  main- 
taining worship  and  raising  up  societies  where 
traveling  preachers  were  not  available,  and,  usually 
supporting  themselves,  have  been  true  builders  of 
the  church. 

The  episcopacy  has  been  tlie  most  potent  per- 
sonal force  in  the  development  of  those  bodies  in 
■which  it  exists.  After  Coke  and  Asbitfy,  the  most 
reprceentative  directing  and   constructive   bishops 

were  William  McKendree,  Joshua  Soule 

IS.  Notable  (q. v.),  and  Elijah  Hedding.  Since  1844, 

Bepreaen-  Kiltnund  S.  Janes  <q.v,).  who  was  most 

tatlTBB.     efficient  for  more  than  thirty  years, 

Edward  R.  Ames,  who  was  a  dominant 
factor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Matthew 
Simpson  (q.v.),  who  combined  administrative  skill 
■with  unsurpassed  persuasive  oratory,  were  the  most 
notable.  The  last-named  probably  did  more  to 
popularize  his  denomination  in  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries,  than  any  other  of  its  bishops. 
In  higher  education,  Wilbur  F is k  (q.v.)  occupies  the 
first  place  in  time  and  value  of  influence.  In  the  or- 
ganization and  promotion  of  foreign  missions,  John 
Price  Durbin  (q.v.)  stands  forth  most  clearly:  and 
among  the  missionaries  whose  work  is  done  William 
Butler,  William  Taylor,  and  Robert  Samuel  Maclay 
(qq.v.)  will  be  recognized  as  leaders.  The  relation 
of  William  Nast  to  his  countrymen  in  Germany, 
and  in  this  country,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  men 
■who,  having  migrated  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  to  this  country  and  falling  under  the 
influence  of  Methodism,  have  returned  and  laid 
the   toundationa   of   that   form   of   Christianity  in 

The  whole  number  of  communicants  in  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  1009  was  3,159,913;  and  the 
number  of  communicants  in  the  foreign  missions 
of  the  church,  313,618— a  total  of  3,473,531  toern- 
ben. 


2.  TbeUathodiatEplBQopal  Church  Sonth:  The 

separate  history  of  this  body,  the  second  in  num- 
ber of  communicants  in  the  Meliiodiat  world,  be- 
gins with  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  general  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
momentous  proceedings  of  that  body  are  recorded 

above.  It  adjourned  at  midnight  June 
I.  Orcmo.  10,  1844.  The  next  day  the  southern 
i^tlon-     delegates  met  to  determine  what  course 

should  be  pursued.  Wisely  they  sug- 
gested to  their  constituents  that  nothing  be  done 
till  "  oil  the  conferences  represented  "  could  assem- 
ble in  a  general  convention.  It  was  decided  to 
meet  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May,  1845.  In  the  interim 
the  quarterly  conferences,  stations  and  circuits, 
and  annual  conferences  discussed  the  subject  and 
concluded  that  "dire  necessity"  was  upon  them 
to  be  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  northern 
conferences.  All  recommended  strict  adherence 
to  the  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  general 
conference.  The  convention  assembled,  and  a  com- 
mittee on  organisation  was  instruct^  to  consider 
events  and  influences  which  had  a  bearing  on  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  "unity  of  Method- 
ism under  one  General  Conference  jurisdiction, 
without  the  ruin  of  Southern  Methodism,"  It  re- 
ported that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  ministry 
and  membership  in  the  south  deemed  a  division  of 
jurisdiction  indispensable,  and  on  May  17,  by  a 
vote  of  ninety-four  to  three,  the  convention  adopt«d 
a  report  which  declared: 
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The  first  general  conference  (under  this  plan  of 
withdra'wal  and  organization)  met  in  May,  18441,  in 
Petersburg,  Va.,  and  its  successore  were  to  convene 
in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  once  in  four  years 
successively.  There  Bishop  Soule  formally  de- 
clared his  adherence  tji  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  upon  which,  by  a  unanimous  rising 
vote,  he  was  received  as  one  of  the  bishops  of  that 
church.  A  permanent  Board  of  Missions  was  or- 
ganized, and  an  agent  chosen  to  establish  a  Book 
Concern.  Three  commissioners  were  elected  to  con- 
fer with  a  similar  body  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  concerning  the  division  of  the  property 
of  the  Book  Concern,  Lovick  Pierce  (q,v,)  was 
elected  fraternal  delegal*  to  the  ensuing  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
William  Capers  and  Robert  Paine  were  elected 
bishops,  and  ordained  by  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew.  The  pastoral  address,  sent  out  to  the 
conferences,  declared: 
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The  report  to  this  first  conference  showed  the 
following  constituency: 

Traveling  preachers 1,519 

Local  preachers    2,833 

White  membere   327.284 

Colored  members 124,961 

Indian  members 2,972 

Total 459.569 

In  1849  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
entered  suit,  in  the  United  States  courts  of  New 
York  and  Ohio,  for  a  pro  rata  part  of  the  property 

of  the  Book  Concern.    That  brought 

2.  Property  in  New  York  was  decided  in  1851  in 

and  Devel-  favor  of  the  claimants  on  every  mate- 

opment.     rial  point;    that  in  Ohio  was,  in  1852, 

decided  adversely  to  them  and  the 
commissioners  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  judgment  was  reversed 
by  a  unanimous  decision.  The  conclusions  of  the 
court  are  thus  stated: 

"  The  division  of  the  Church  as  originally  constituted, 
thus  became  complete;  and  froip  this  time  two  separate 
and  distinct  organizations  have  taken  the  place  of  the  one 
previously  existing.  .  .  .  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
General  Conference  of  1844  was  competent  to  make  it; 
and  that  each  division  of  the  Church,  under  the  separate 
organisation,  is  just  as  legitimate,  and  can  claim  as  high  a 
sanction,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  first  founded  in  the  United  States.  The  au- 
thority, which  founded  that  Church  in  1784.  has  divided  it, 
and  established  two  separate  and  independent  organisa- 
tions, occupying  the  place  of  the  old  one.  ...  As  a  di- 
vision of  the  common  property  followed,  as  matter  of  law, 
a  divimun  of  the  Church  organisation,  nothing  short  of  an 
agreement  or  stipulation  of  the  Church  South  to  give  up 
their  share  of  it,  could  preclude  the  assertion  of  their  right; 
and  it  is  quite  clear  no  such  agreement  or  stipulation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Plan  of  Separation." 

By  this  decision  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  secured  the  printing-establishments  in  Rich- 
mond, Charleston,  and  Nashville.  "  To  them  were 
transferred  the  debts  due  from  persons  residing 
within  the  limits  of  their  annual  conferences,  and 
in  addition  $270,000,  in  cash,  the  defendant  also 
paying  the  cost  of  the  suit.''  The  second  general 
conference,  held  in  1850,  showed  an  increase  of  60,- 
000,  of  which  four-fifths  were  white.  Two  years 
before  the  meeting  of  this  conference,  California 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  bishops,  urged 
by  southern  emigrants,  sent  missionaries  **  to  tm- 
furl  their  banner  in  that  distant  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  great  republic."  Another  large  in- 
crease of  membership  was  noted  when  the  general 
conference  of  1854  convened.  New  conferences 
were  required,  and  Drs.  Pierce,  Early,  and  Kavan- 
augh  were  added  to  the  episcopacy.  The  general 
conference  of  1858,  in  session  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
permanently  located  the  publishing-house  in  that 
city.  This  "  determined  the  future  rank  of  Nash- 
ville as  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  Southern  Meth- 
odism." The  general  conference  provided  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Rio  Grande  Mission  Conference, 
reconunended  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in 
Central  America,  and  requested  the  bishops  and 
Board  of  Missions  to  organize  a  mission  at  such 
point  in  Africa  as  should  be  deemed  expedient. 
New  Orleans  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  confer- 
ence of  1862.  The  historian  Gross  Alexander  says, 
**  Little  did  the  delegates  dream  of  the  events  and 


changes  that  were  to  take  place  in  the  interval." 
During  the  war  *'  halls  were  vacated,  schools  de- 
serted, endowments  swept  away,  hundreds  of  schools 
as  well  as  churches  burned  or  dismantled  by  use  as 
hospitals,  warehouses,  or  stables;  mills  destroyed, 
plantations  and  farms  laid  waste."  "  In  April, 
1862,  New  Orleans  was  in  the  p>08session  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  was  represented  there  by 
General  Butler."  Delegates  were  appointed,  but 
it  was  impracticable  to  hold  a  conference  at  that 
time  and  place.  Not  till  1866  was  a  general  con- 
ference held,  w^hich  met  in  New  Orleans.  The  Bal- 
timore conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  separation  had  adhered 
to  that  church,  but  in  1861  a  large  part  of  it  with- 
drew from  its  jurisdiction  and  maintained  a  sepa- 
rate existence.  Now  it  was  received  into  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South.  The  statistics 
showed  a  loss  of  246,044  members  during  the  Civil 
War,  "  practically  a  threefold  decimation."  The 
Missionary  Society  of  the  church  was  $60,000  in 
debt,  and  the  publishing-house  practically  in  ruins. 
Of  the  207,776  colored  members  in  1860,  in  the 
southern  body,  there  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
war  only  48,742.  Attendance  upon  class-meeting 
was  made  voluntary,  and  the  rule  requiring  a  pro- 
bation of  six  months  before  membership,  set  aside. 
The  pastoral  term  was  extended  from  two  to  four 
years.  The  reconstructive  spirit  of  this  conference 
and  the  statesmanship  manifested  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  equal  lay  and  clerical  representation  into 
the  general  conference,  and  a  Umited  representa- 
tion of  the  laity  in  the  annual  conferences,  was  a 
prophecy  that  the  ravages  of  war  would  soon  be 
repaired. 

The  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  is  still,  in  most  respects,  in  agree- 
ment with  that  of  the  undivided  church,  but  the 
general  conference  of  1870  initiated  a  constitutional 

change  of  vital  import,  which  the  an- 

8.  OoTem-  nual  conferences  confirmed.     It  was, 

ment  and  that  when  any  rule  is  adopted  by  the 

Activities,  conference  which,   in  the  opinion  of 

the  bishops,  is  unconstitutional,  they 
may  present  their  objections  in  writing,  and  if  the 
general  conference  shall  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ad- 
here to  its  action,  the  rule  shall  take  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  altering  a  restrictive  rule.  The  bishops' 
veto,  therefore,  in  any  case,  delays  the  consumma- 
tion for  four  years.  In  the  first  instance,  if  the  con- 
ference should  not  by  a  two-thirds  vote  adhere  to 
its  action,  it  is  made  by  the  objection  of  the  bishops 
null  and  void.  Another  feature  of  the  government 
is  that  when  a  bishop  decides  a  question  of  law  in 
an  annual  conference,  it  controls  for  that  time  and 
place;  but  is  not  binding  elsewhere  unless  the  col- 
lege of  bishops  approves  it.  The  making  of  and 
dealing  in  intoxicants  is  treated  unequivocally  and 
laconically  as  follows:  "  If  any  preacher  or  member 
shall  engage  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  let  the  dis- 
cipline be  administered  as  in  cases  ojf  immorality." 
From  1845  to  1860  the  church,  as  its  members  had 
been  from  the  beginning,  was  much  occupied  with 
the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  slaves.  When 
the  Civil  War  began,  there  were  "  207,776  n^ro 
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members  with  180,000  children  under  regular  cate- 
chetical instruction."  In  1848  the  church  organ- 
ized a  mission  in  China.  About  thirty  missionaries, 
exclusive  of  those  connected  with  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  department,  were  sent  to  China 
before  1890.  At  present  there  are  21  missionaries 
and  their  wives,  22  native  preachers,  1,883  mem- 
bers. The  Mexican  mission,  founded  in  1873,  has 
been  successful,  having  at  present  6,405  members, 
16  missionaries  and  63  native  preachers.  The 
Brazilian  mission,  dating  from  1875,  shows  the 
largest  increase  in  membership,  the  largest  collec- 
tions in  the  field,  and  more  self-supporting  churches 
than  any  other.  The  Japan  mission,  together  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Canadian  Meth- 
odist missions,  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Japan  Methodist  Church  (see  Japan).  There  were 
included  in  this  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  26  missionaries  and  1,573  members. 
The  missionaries  are  still  under  the  final  control  of 
the  church  which  sent  them  out.  The  Korean  mis- 
sion (see  Korea),  but  12  years  old,  has  15  workers 
and  has  gathered  1,600  members.  Prior  to  the 
Spanish  War,  mission  work  was  done  in  Cuba.  After 
independence  was  achieved,  the  mission  was  reor- 
ganized, and  has  already,  resident  in  five  cities, 
about  2,500  communicants.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South  sustains  many  schools  and  colleges, 
the  most  important  being  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  founded  in  1872,  largely  endowed  by 
members  of  the  family  whose  name  it  bears.  Its 
theological  department  is  steadily  advancing  in 
reputation  and  efficiency.  Altogether  there  are  175 
institutions,  the  titles  to  which  are  held  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  These  insti- 
tutions, of  every  grade,  with  the  exception  of  per- 
haps fifteen,  have  been  foimded  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 
The  church  supports  twelve  orphanages  in  as  many 
states. 

No  small  elected  body  has  included  a  larger  ma- 
jority of  competent  men  of  different  types  than  the 
college  of  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  In  its  early  period  Bishops 
4.  Bepre-  Soule  and  Andrew  and  William  Capers 
sentatives  and  Robert  Paine  were  the  most  re- 
and Result 8. vered.  H.  B.  Bascom,  already  re- 
nowned, died  less  than  six  months 
after  he  was  elected.  The  oratorical  fame  of  Bishop 
George  Foster  Pierce  spread  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  he  lived  to  diffuse  it  more  than  thirty 
years  after  his  election.  No  more  potential  bishop 
arose  in  that  body  than  Holland  Nimmons  McTyeire 
(q.v.),  legislator,  administrator,  historian.  John 
Christian  Keener  (q.v.)  was  for  half  a  century  un- 
usually influential  in  several  spheres.  The  sage 
Lovick  Pierce,  who  survived  to  be  appointed  frater- 
nal delegate  to  the  general  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  the  Nathaniel  of  the  church, 
and  John  Berry  McFerrin,  the  rejuvenator  of  every 
embarrassed  enterprise,  were  pillars  amidst  the 
changes  of  their  times.  In  all  the  diverse  and 
increasing  modes  of  Christian  effort  upon  which 
Methodism,  in  Europe  and  America,  has  been  so 
ready  to  enter,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  is  energetically  working,  being  rewarded  by  a 


constant  increase  of  members  and  liberality.  The 
tendency  to  federation,  if  not  to  union,  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  Episcopal  Methodism  is 
shown  in  their  copartnership  in  the  publishing-work 
in  China,  a  common  catechism,  and  a  common 
hymnal,  compiled  by  joint  commissioners,  author- 
ized by  the  general  conferences  and  introduced  to 
the  congregations  by  the  signatiu'es  of  the  bishops 
of  both  communions. 

The  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  was  computed  at  the  end  of  1909 
to  be  1,780,778,  and  in  the  foreign  missions  over 
15,000,  making  a  total  membership  of  about 
1300,000. 

8.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church:  William 
S.  Stockton,  an  influential  layman  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  began,  in  1821,  the  publication 
of  the  Wesleyan  Repository,  its  contributors  being 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  "  Church  polity  "  was  criticized  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  by  Nicholas  Snethen  (q.v).  As  its 
circulation  increased,  its  utterances  became  more 
aggressive,  and  it  encountered  wide  opposition,  but 
on  account  of  an  announcement  in  the  Methodist 
Magazine  of  1823  that  its  editors  would  not  admit 
"  subjects  of  controversy  which  act  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  church,"  the  Wesleyan 
Repository  gained  a  large  patronage. 

While  the  general  conference  of  1824  was  in  ses- 
sion in  Baltimore  a  convention  of  reformers  was 
held  there.  It  consisted  of  local  and  itinerant  min- 
isters, several  of  whom  were  members  of  the  gen- 
eral conference,  and  numerous  laymen.  To  take 
the  place  of  the  Wesleyan  Repository  this  conven- 
tion established  a  periodical  entitled  The  Mutual 
Rights  of  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  made  preparations  to 
organize  union  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  con- 
sidering this  movement  revolutionary,  took  steps 
to  suppress  it.  Dennis  B.  Dorsey,  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  conference,  was  excluded  from  the  church 
for  refusing  to  pledge  himself  to  desist  from  "  spread- 
ing incendiary  publications."  W.  C.  Pool  was  simi- 
larly dealt  with,  and  within  thirty  days  eleven  local 
preachers  and  twenty-two  laymen  were  expelled  in 
Baltimore;  they  took  an  appeal.  When  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  1828  drew  nigh,  the  reformers 
adopted  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  that  body 
and  also  issued  an  address  to  the  public.  Thomas 
Emerson  Bond,  a  physician  of  Baltimore  and  a  local 
preacher,  issued  a  powerful  appeal  to  Methodists  in 
opposition  to  the  changes  proposed  by  the  reform- 
ers; these  were  the  elimination  of  the  episcopacy 
and  the  presiding  eldership,  and  the  admission  of 
lajrmen  to  the  general  and  annual  conferences. 
The  general  conference  confirmed  the  expulsion  of 
Dorsey  and  Pool.  Prior  to  this  a  number  of  ex- 
pelled members  and  their  sympathizers  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  named  Associate  Method- 
ist Reformers.  Its  members  were  most  numerous 
in  New  York,  Baftimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
and  Cincinnati.  A  book  issiied  by  one  of  their 
number,  Alexander  McCaine,  which  proved  pecu- 
liarly irritating,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  attacks  upon 
episcopacy  as  a  form  of  government,  and  upon  the 
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personal  administration  of  the  bishops.  Continual 
secessions  from  the  church  followed  and  local  com- 
binations were  made.  A  general  convention  of 
such  was  assembled,  which  framed  a  constitution 
and  discipline;  this  was  amended  and  adopted,  and 
a  new  denomination  formed,  The  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church.  According  to  its  last  analysis,  the 
reformers  declared  the  point  of  controversy  to  be 
an  unmixed  question  of  representation  of  the  laity. 
In  twelve  years  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
included  eighteen  conferences  and  50,000  members. 
The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  included,  among 
those  who  formed  it,  many  whom  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  such  as 
Asa  Shinn,  orator,  debater,  and  powerful  preacher, 
and  Nicholas  Snethen,  seldom  equaled  as  a  polem- 
ic speaker  and  author.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Snethen  made  in 
1864: 

*'  If  we  are  trMe  to  it  [the  pure,  unmixed  queetion  of  rei>- 
reeentation],  if  we  are  not  aahamed  of  it,  if  we  glory  in  it, 
it  must  finally  prevail,  and  proselyte  every  Methodist  in  the 
United  States.  They  may,  indeed,  remain  episcopal  Meth- 
odists, but  so  sure  as  we  are  not  moved  away  from  our  high 
calling,  the  whole  limip  will  be  leavened  into  reprraentative 
Methodists." 

Its  government  is  the  embodiment  of  the  repre- 
sentative principles  for  which  it  contended.  In  no 
period  of  its  existence  has  it  failed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  men  of  rare  ability.  Among  those  of 
the  middle  p)eriod  was  Thomas  Hewlings  Stockton 
(q.v.),  who  had  few  if  any  superiors  as  a  preacher. 
Another  was  Dr.  Alexander  Clark,  orator,  author, 
editor,  traveler,  no  mean  poet,  and  the  principal 
compiler  of  the  Voice  of  Praise,  the  hynm-book  of 
the  denomination.  This  commimion  has  always 
been  interested  in  education,  and  maintained  use- 
ful institutions.  For  many  years  it  aided  the  for- 
eign mission  work  of  other  denominations.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
in  1879,  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1882. 
Its  work  has  been  chiefly  in  Japan  and  China. 

The  membership  in  1909  numbered  188,806,  a 
gain  of  over  sixty  per  cent  since  1892. 

4.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conneotlon  or  Churoh 
of  Amexioa:  Divers  uncompromising  abolitionists 
conferred  together  in  1842  as  to  the  wisdom  of  se- 
cession from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
that  year  Orange  Scott,  Jotham  Horton,  and  Leroy 
Sunderland  announced,  in  a  paper  called  the  True 
Wesleyan,  their  withdrawal,  and  issued  a  call  for 
a  convention  of  all  who  agreed  with  them  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  of  government  and  to  organize  a  church 
which  should  be  non-episcopal  and  anti-slavery. 
The  convention  met  May  31,  1843,  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  founded  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection 
of  America.  About  6,000  joined,  twenty-two  of 
whom  were  traveling  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  as  many  more  from  the 
Methodist  Protestant  and  Reformed  Methodists. 
To  these  were  added  forty-four  who  reported  by 
letter.  The  discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  of  America  differs  in  various  particu- 
lars from  that  of  other  sections  of  the  Methodist 
family.  Members  are  forbidden  to  join  any  secret 
society,  and  if  any  break  this  rule  and  refuse  to 


withdraw  "  they  shall  without  trial  be  declared 
withdrawn  from  the  church."  Unstationed  nun- 
isters  are  allowed  to  speak  in  the  conference  but 
not  to  vote.  In  less  than  eighteen  months  after  it 
was  founded  the  membership  increased  from  6,000 
to  15,000;  but  thirty-two  years  later  it  had  no 
more.  Its  rigid  condemnation  of  secret  societies 
repelled  many,  and  after  slavery  was  destroyed, 
nearly  one  hundred  ministers,  accompanied  by 
thousands  of  conmiimicants,  returned  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  This  denomination  of 
Christians  strives  faithfully  to  convert  men,  and 
to  enforce  the  stringent  rules  which  it  conscien- 
tiously holds  to  be  just — to  be  Christian.  Its  pres- 
ent roster  shows  19,485  members. 

6.  The  Free  Xethodlst  Ohoroh:  This  church 
was  organized  in  1860  at  a  convention  of  ministers 
and  laymen.  The  action  was  the  culmination  of 
an  agitation  in  the  Genesee  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Certain  ministers  in  that 
body  had,  for  several  years,  been  declaring  that  the 
church  was  tolerating  worldly  practises,  and  con- 
tradictory teachings  on  entire  sanctification;  that 
primitive  Methodist  simplicity  was  disappearing, 
unconverted  persons  being  received  into  the  church; 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  discipline,  and  that 
many  Methodists  were  allowed  to  belong  to  secret 
societies.  They  condemned  the  renting  of  pews, 
choir-singing,  all  worldly  amusements,  and  the 
building  of  costly  churches.  In  1858  B.  T.  Rob- 
erts and  Joseph  McCreary  were  expelled  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  charges  of  con- 
timiacy  and  alleged  immoral  and  unchristian  con- 
duct. The  charge  of  contumacy  was  based  upon 
Roberts'  publishing  and  circulating  a  second  edi- 
tion of  New  School  Methodism  and  a  pamphlet  giv- 
ing a  short  account  of  his  previous  trial.  Many 
considered  the  expulsion  of  these  ministers  as  per- 
secution. Several  ministers  of  the  conference  pub- 
licly expressed  their  sjrmpathy,  and  four  of  them 
were  expelled  on  similar  charges,  and  two  others 
were  retired  from  the  itinerant  ministry  to  the 
local.  At  the  general  conference  of  1860  the  cases 
were  taken  up  and  the  appeal  of  Roberts  was  not 
allowed.  The  conference  affirmed  that  an  unen- 
durable spirit  of  censoriousness  and  insubordination 
was  the  cause  of  the  action  against  them,  and  that 
their  expulsion  was  in  harmony  with  the  regular 
forms.  In  the  government  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church  a  general  superintendent,  elected  quadren- 
nially, was  substituted  for  the  episcopacy.  In  all 
church  courts  the  number  of  ]a3rmen  was  made  equal 
to  the  ministry.  The  office  of  presiding  elder  was 
retained,  but  the  officer  is  entitled  district  chair- 
man. Two  articles  of  faith  were  added  to  those  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  first  is  on 
entire  sanctification,  and  the  second  on  future  re- 
ward and  punishment.  6.  T.  Roberts,  who  was 
long  general  sup)erintendent  of  the  body,  having 
been  reelected  several  times,  was  an  alumnus  of 
Wesleyan  University,  a  good  writer,  and  in  private 
intercourse  a  man  of  both  commanding  and  per- 
suasive ability.  The  Free  Methodist  Church  has 
furnished  many  illustrations  of  heroic  self-denial. 
Limited  as  are  the  resources  of  the  body,  it  has 
small  missions  in  Africa,  India,  San  Domingo,  and 
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Japan,  and  maintains  a  large  number  of  schools 
and  seminaries,  and  one  college.  In  recent  years  it 
has  noade  some  modifications.  The  general  con- 
ference of  Aug.,  1907,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-eight  to 
forty,  changed  the  title  of  their  presiding  officer 
from  superintendent  to  bishop.  It  now  reports 
1,132  ministers  and  32,166  communicants. 

6.  The  Afirloan  Xethodist  Episcopal  Ohurch: 
Early  in  the  history  of  American  Methodism  there 
was  dissatisfaction  in  the  colored  membership,  who 
were  aroused  by  Question  25  in  the  minutes  of  the 
conference  of  1780:  "  Ought  not  the  assistant  to 
meet  the  colored  people  himself,  and  appoint  as 
helpers  in  his  absence  proper  white  persons,  and 
not  suffer  them  to  stay  late  and  meet  by  them- 
selves? Ans.  Yes."  In  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  certain 
colored  people  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church 
met  to  consider  their  condition.  When  their  ideas 
were  opposed,  they  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
Bishop  William  White  (q.v.),  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  ordained  a  colored  preacher  for  them. 
Asbury,  in  1799,  ordained  Richard  Allen  (a  slave  who 
had  bought  his  freedom,  grown  rich,  and  erected  on 
his  own  land  a  church  for  the  people  of  his  race)  a 
deacon,  he  being  the  first  colored  preacher  ordained 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sprang  from  the  rela- 
tions between  the  white  and  colored  Methodists  of 
Philadelphia.  John  Emory  (q.v.),  representing  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  sent  a  letter  to  them 
stating  that  the  white  preachers  could  no  longer 
maintain  pastoral  responsibility  over  them.  On  ac- 
count of  this  they  considered  themselves  disowned 
by  the  Methodists,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
gain them.  The  case  was  taken  into  the  courts,  and 
was  decided  in  favor  of  Bethel  Church,  with  the 
result  that  the  colored  people  in  1816  organized 
themselves  into  an  independent  body,  adopting  as 
its  standards  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and,  with  a  few  modifications,  its 
form  of  government.  Richard  Allen  was  elected 
bishop.  The  church  steadily  prospered,  but  not 
proportionately  in  education.  In  1843  a  contro- 
versy arose  on  the  subject  of  the  qualifications  for 
ministers,  led  by  Daniel  Alexander  Payne  (q.v.),  who 
had  been  trained  as  a  theologian  in  the  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary,  and  to  him  is  due  a  large 
part  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  church.  In 
1863  the  church  purchased  Wilberforce  University  in 
Ohio.  This  institution  has  been  successfully  con- 
ducted. After  the  Civil  War,  the  church  increased 
steadily.  Educational  work  is  carried  on  with  in- 
telligence and  enthusiasm.  The  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  British  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were 
united  as  a  result  of  negotiations  begun  in  1880.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  body  is  that  it  makes  the  bishops 
members  of  the  general  conference.  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  devoted  to 
missions.  Before  it  was  sixteen  years  old  it  estab- 
lished a  mission  in  Hayti.  In  1847  it  founded  The 
Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  It 
carries  on  missions  in  Africa,  South  America,  West 
Indies,  and  Hawaii,  and  in  Africa  its  missions  have 
about  12,000  members.  This  body  has  produced 
notable   orators,  such  as  Bishops  Campbell  and 


Amett,  who  have  elicited  admiration  and  respect 
for  themselves,  their  race,  and  their  denomination. 
The  government  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  other 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  in  most  respects, 
but  includes  special  differences  of  its  own  origina- 
tion. The  corrected  returns  by  Dr.  Carroll  give 
the  membership  at  452,126. 

7.  The  African  Methodist  Episoopal  Zion 
Ohurch:  The  colored  people  of  the  City  of  New  York 
resented  caste  prejudice,  which  "forbade  their  ta- 
king the  sacrament  until  white  members  were  served." 
This,  and  the  desire  for  other  church  privileges  de- 
nied them,  induced  them  to  organize  among  them- 
selves, which  they  did  in  1796,  and  in  the  year 
1800  they  built  a  church  and  called  it  "  Zion."  A 
contract  was  made  between  that  body  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  that,  as  they  had  no  ordained  minis- 
ters of  their  own  race,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  should  provide  them.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment "  Zion  "  received  the  services  of  preachers 
of  that  church  for  "  about  twenty  years."  In  the 
end,  a  minister,  who  had  been  sent  to  "Zion 
Colored  Church,"  having  seceded  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  the  trustees  of  "  Zion  "  in- 
vited him  to  finish  out  the  year,  and,  when  this  was 
done,  the  members  induced  him  to  ordain  as  elders 
three  of  their  brethren,  already  ordained  as  dea- 
cons. These  proceeded  to  ordain  others.  These 
elders,  following  the  example  of  Wesley,  ordained 
one  of  the  niunber  a  bishop.  During  1820  churches 
were  organized  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. An  eight  years'  controversy  began  in  1848, 
which  finally  reached  the  civil  courts.  The  laity 
were  admitted  to  representation  in  the  annual  and 
general  conferences  in  1851,  and  by  1858  the  spirit 
of  unity  in  the  church  had  gained  the  ascendency. 
As  late  as  1865  the  church  had  but  92  ministers 
and  5,000  members;  but  between  1864  and  1876 
it  doubled  its  membership  more  than  five  times. 
This  body  eliminated  the  word  "  male  "  from  the 
discipline  so  that  the  sexes  are  equally  eligible  to 
all  positions,  lay  and  clerical.  In  1868  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  by  Gilbert  Haven  (q.v.) 
and  others  to  promote  the  imion  of  the  Zion  Church 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Negotia- 
tions for  union  between  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  the  African  Methodist 
Church  have  also  proved  abortive.  In  1868  the 
episcopacy  was  made  technically  a  life  office;  never- 
theless the  bishop  was  to  be  elected  quadrennially; 
if  not  reelected,  he  was  considered  to  be  "  retired," 
but  could  retain  the  title  of  bishop.  This  riile,  in 
practise,  created  dissatisfaction,  and  in  1880  it  was 
enacted  that,  without  reelection,  the  bishop  should 
be  certain  of  tenure  during  good  behavior.  This 
church  early  espoused  education,  but  for  a  long 
while  its  enterprises  to  promote  it  were  imsuccess- 
ful;  at  last,  however,  Livingstone  College  was 
firmly  established  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Price,  whose  abilities  were  extraordinary. 
On  the  platform  and  in  conversation  he  was  irre- 
sistible; anywhere  in  England  or  America  he  could 
secure  money  for  the  institution,  which  became 
famous.  The  church  publishes  weekly  periodicals 
and  a  Quarterly  Review^  and  is  endeavoring  to 
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cure  the  best  modern  equipment  for  extension. 
Foreign  missions  were  made  a  separate  department 
in  1884.     The  home  membership  (1909)  is  545.681. 

8.  The  Oolored  Methodist  Bpieoopal  Ohnroh: 
In  1866  the  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  authorized  the  bishops  to  organize 
its  colored  members  '^  into  an  independent  eccle- 
siastical body/'  if  it  should  appear  that  the  mem- 
bers desired  it.  The  bishops  then  formed  a  niun- 
ber  of  annual  conferences,  consisting  wholly  of 
colored  preachers.  These  requested  in  1870  the 
appointment  of  five  as  a  commission  to  meet  five  of 
their  own  number  to  create  an  independent  church. 
The  convention  chose  as  the  name  of  the  body 
"  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Two 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
presided  and  ordained  to  the  episcopacy  two  col- 
ored elders,  W.  H.  Miles  and  R.  H.  Vanderhorst, 
selected  by  the  eight  colored  conferences.  The 
total  value  of  church  property  then  made  over  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  to  the  Col- 
ored Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  $1,500,000. 
Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
have  given  them  plots  of  ground  and  aided  them 
in  building  churches.  Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga., 
(with  an  enrolment  of  300  in  1907),  and  Lane  Col- 
lege, Jackson,  Tenn.,  are  carried  on  by  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Epbcop'al  Church  South.  This  church 
took  over,  from  the  body  that  had  nourished  it,  the 
articles  of  religion  and  the  forms  of  government. 
Its  rules  will  not  allow  any  others  than  negroes  the 
privilege  of  membership.  At  the  outset  there  were 
but  little  more  than  60,000  members;  in  1909  it 
had  233,911,  shepherded  by  2,809  ministers  and 
housed  in  2,619  churches. 

0.  Minor  Methodist  Ohorches:  The  Primitive 
Methodist  Church,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States, 
came  from  England.  It  has  three  annual  confer- 
ences subdivided  into  districts  and  maintaining 
itinerant  and  local  ministers  and  class-leaders. 
They  are  slowly  growing,  having  had  4,764  com- 
municants in  1890  and  7,295  in  1909.  The  In- 
dependent Methodist  Churches  are  composed  of 
congregations  in  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Their  statistics  are  inaccessi- 
ble. The  Evangelist  Missionary  Church  comprises 
ministers  and  members  in  Ohio,  who  in  1886  with- 
drew from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church.  They  have  now  about  6,000  members. 
They  have  one  bishop  and  profess  to  have  no  creed 
but  the  Bible.  The  New  Congregational  Method- 
ists withdrew  in  1881  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  in  Georgia  on  account  of  alleged  ar- 
bitrary action.  Seven  years  later  a  number  of  its 
churches  imited  with  the  Congregationalists.  At 
the  present  time  they  report  1,782  members.  The 
Congregational  Methodists  originated  in  Georgia  in 
1852.  When  the  Congregational  body  began  to 
establish  congregations  in  the  South  after  the  war 
many  of  the  churches  and  ministers  that  organized 
the  Congregational  Methodist  Church  went  over  to 
them.  In  doctrine,  the  Congregational  Method- 
ists agree  with  other  Methodist  bodies;  and  in  pol- 
ity they  are  not  strictly  Congregational.  Appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  lower  church  may  be  taken 


to  a  district  conference,  thence  to  the  state  confer- 
ence, and  ultimately  to  the  general  conference. 
This  church  has  15,529  members,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  states.  The  African  Union  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  dates  from  1816,  and  differs 
from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
opposing  itinerancy,  paid  ministers,  and  episcopacy. 
It  has  3,867  members  in  eight  states.  The  Union 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  agrees  in  doc- 
trines and  usages  with  other  Methodist  bodies.  It 
antedates  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
being  organized  in  1813  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  di- 
vided into  conferences,  and  elects  its  bishops  for 
life.  In  1890  it  had  2,279  members,  and  now  re- 
ports 18,500.  The  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church  was 
organized  in  1869  in  Virginia.  It  was  reported  in 
1890  to  have  2,346  communicants,  and  at  the  end 
of  1909  reports  3,059. 

10.  In  Oanada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces: 
Methodism  was  introduced  into  Newfoundland  in 
1765  by  Lawrence  Coughland,  who  was  admitted 
as  a  traveling  preacher  by  John  Wesley  in  1755. 

Coughland  preached  there  until  1773, 

1.  Beffin-    his  work  being  strengthened  by  local 

ninffs.      preachers.     In  1785  Wesley  sent  John 

McGeary  especially  to  that  colony. 
Methodism  came  into  being  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1779 
by  the  conversion  of  William  Black  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Wesley's  sermons,  and  the  efforts  of 
newly  arrived  Methodists.  Black  in  1784,  seeking 
for  reinforcements,  visited  the  conference  called  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  receive  Dr.  Coke  and  form  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  1791  the  work 
had  so  prospered  in  Nova  Scotia  as  to  demand  a 
district  with  Black  as  elder,  to  act  as  superintend- 
ent of  six  stations,  manned  by  as  many  preachers 
from  the  United  States.  Other  preachers  had  been 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  provinces.  Methodism 
reached  New  Brunswick  by  way  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  Province  of  Canada 
local  preachers  had  been  working  before  the  year 
1790,  but  to  William  Losee,  a  preacher  on  trial 
without  a  definite  appointment,  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  missionary  to  Canada.  His  ex- 
periment proving  successful,  the  next  year  he  was 
regularly  appointed.  By  1799  a  flourishing,  pre- 
siding elder's  district  existed.  In  1810  the  Gene- 
see conference  was  organized,  and  preachers  in 
Canada  for  the  most  part  assumed  relations  with 
that  body.  Until  1812  they  had  been  associated 
with  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church.  Fronn  the 
beginning  there  had  been  steady  advance  till  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain; 
but  during  that  conflict  the  members  were  dispersed, 
and  at  its  close  only  1,785  could  be  found.  The 
Methodists  of  Lower  Canada,  having  no  preacher 
competent  to  administer  the  ordinances,  applied  to 
Nova  Scotia  for  aid,  and  a  regular  minister  was 
sent  from  the  British  conference.  This  created 
confusion,  which  continued  till  1820,  when  the 
upper  province  was  allotted  to  the  American  preach- 
ers, and  the  lower  to  the  British.  In  1824  Method- 
ism in  Upper  Canada,  then  comprising  thirty-five 
ministers  and  preachers  on  trial  and  6,150  ment- 
bers,  was  organized  into  a  single  annual  confer- 
ence, and  during  the  next  four  years  increase  was 
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encouraging.  At  the  conference  of  1828  the  Meth- 
odist churches  located  in  Canada,  by  the  consent 
of  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  were  formed  into  an  independent  de- 
nomination, and  William  Case  was  appointed  its 
general  superintendent  imtil  the  ensuing  annual 
conference.  That  conference  was  visited  by  Bishop 
Hedding,  under  whose  counsel  the  oiganixation 
was  perfected. 

In  1833  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Can- 
ada had  three  annual  conferences,  197  effective 
ministers,  25,000  members,  and  a  polity  practically 

the  same  as  that  of  the  Methodist 

2.  Divialon  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

and  Denom-  In  that  year  it  unified  with  the  British 

inations.    conference,    changing    its    name   and 

form  of  government.  When  the  con- 
ference agreed  to  this  union  it  did  so  without  for- 
mal consultation  with  the  laity.  The  majority 
both  of  ministers  and  la3rmen  acquiesced,  but  cer- 
tain dissentients  declared  that,  as  it  had  not  been 
submitted  to  the  societies,  the  act  was  imconstitu- 
tional,  and  that  it  infringed  upon  the  agreement 
made  between  the  church  in  Canada  and  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  These 
organized  a  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Canada,  more  than  one-thirteenth  ol  the  member- 
ship, declining  to  affiliate  with  the  British  confer- 
ence, associating  with  them.  Being  without  schools, 
parsonages,  and  churches,  they  began  litigation  to 
secure  a  pro  rata  part  of  the  property.  The  lower 
courts  decided  in  their  favor,  but  on  appeal  the 
higher  court  recognized  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
of  Canada  as  the  rightful  owners.  After  this  ques- 
tion was  settled  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  entered  on  a  career  of  prosperity,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  thrown  wholly  on 
its  own  resources,  made  every  sacrifice  in  order  to 
succeed.  Foiu'  Primitive  Methodist  ministers  had 
been  sent  in  1829  from  England  because  of  the 
niunber  of  that  sect  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 
Three  years  later  the  Hull  circuit  in  England  de- 
cided to  take  the  Canadian  societies  under  its  im- 
mediate charge.  A  general  missionary  conunittee 
was  formed  by  the  home  church  and  under  its  man- 
agement the  increase  of  members  was  such  that  in 
1854  the  Canadian  annual  conference  of  Primitive 
Methodists  was  established.  In  1831  the  Bible 
Christians  sent  two  missionaries  to  the  British  do- 
minions in  America,  one  to  West  Canada  and  the 
other  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1855  the  so- 
ciety was  strong,  and  held  its  first  conference  in 
Coliunbus.  It  then  had  51  churches,  21  regular 
preachers  and  many  lay  helpers,  and  2,200  members. 
Ten  years  afterward  the  union  with  it  of  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  churches,  together  with  local  growth, 
raised  its  membership  to  5,000.  The  Csjiadian 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  was  formed  in  1829. 
It  was  founded  principally  by  Henry  Ryan  and 
introduced  lay  representation  in  all  its  courts. 
Ryan  died  in  1833,  but  the  little  church  struggled 
on,  and  in  1841  imited  with  the  Methodist  New 
Connection.  The  Methodist  New  Connection  of 
England,  with  the  consent  of  the  parent  society, 
established  a  mission  in  Canada  in  1837.  The  mis- 
sion, enlarged  by  admitting  a  small  denomination, 
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assimied  the  title  **  Canadian  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection." In  1840  the  British  conference  "  with- 
drew from  its  cooperation  "  with  the  Canada  con- 
ference, which  acted  independently  for  seven  years, 
but  during  that  period  the  form  and  name  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  remained  imchanged. 
In  1847  the  union  was  restored,  and  in  1854,  by 
special  arrangement,  the  Lower  Canada  and  tfa^ 
Hudson  Bay  missionary  districts,  both  of  which 
had  stood  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Brit- 
ish Wesleyan  conference,  became  incorporated  with 
the  Wesleyan  church  in  Canada.  In  1857  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  founded  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  BeilviUe,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated as  Bellville  Seminary;  three  years  later  it 
was  affiliated  with  the  Toronto  University  as  Bell- 
ville College,  the  ladies'  department  taking  the 
designation  of  Alexandria  College,  and  later  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  institution  being  known  as 
Albert  University. 

For  years  a  yearning  existed  in  many  hearts  for 
oiganic  union  of  Methodist  bodies.  This  first  bore 
fruit  in  the  union  of  the  Wesleyan 
8.  TTni-  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  the  East- 
lication.  em  British  American  conferences,  and 
the  Methodist  New  Connection  Church, 
proposed  in  1872,  and  consummated  in  Tpronto  in 
1874,  the  uniting  bodies  adopting  the  all-inclusive 
name  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  Its  first 
census  reported  1,031  ministers,  and  101,946  mem- 
bers, two  universities,  three  theological  schools,  and 
several  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Yet  some- 
thing still  greater  awaited  Canadian  Methodism. 
The  first  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Methodism, 
which  convened  in  Wesley  Chapel,  London,  in  1881, 
gave  such  impulse  to  fraternity  as  to  extend  the 
horizon  till  glimpses  of  complete  Methodist  unity 
could  be  perceived  in  the  not  distant  future.  Can- 
ada was  the  first  to  know  its  visitation.  In  Bell- 
ville, in  1883,  was  accomplished  the  formal  and  ac- 
tual imion  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  and  the  Bible 
Christian  Church  of  Canada.  The  body  thus  formed 
was  in  the  possession  of  seven  colleges,  having  100 
professors  and  5,068  students.  The  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  contributed  to  the  union  128,- 
337  members;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada,  25,678  members;  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists, 8,000;  and  the  Bible  Christians,  6,800— a  sum 
total  of  168,815  members.  The  itinerant  general 
superintendents  hold  office  for  the  term  of  eight 
years,  and  are  eligible  to  reelection.  The  annual 
conferences  are  composed  of  ministers  and  an  equal 
number  of  laymen,  a  president  being  selected  from 
among  the  ministerial  members.  The  president  of 
the  annual  conference  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
district  in  which  he  may  be  stationed.  The  annual 
conference  elects  superintendents  for  each  district. 
There  are  now  six  departments  of  mission  work, 
home,  Indian,  French,  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
British  Columbia,  and  foreign.  The  home  work 
embraces  needy  fields  in  the  dominion,  Newfound- 
land, and  Bermuda.  These  include  more  than 
35,000  communicants.  The  French  missions  are 
in  Quebec    The  f oreigQ  miasions  are  in  China  and 
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Japan.  That  in  Japan  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
missions  of  the  two  Episcopal  Methodist  Churches 
which  have  f  onned  the  Methodist  Church  of  Japan 
(ut  sup.,  I).  The  connectional  educational  institu- 
tions are:  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  the  germ 
of  which  was  planted  in  1837,  and  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1841;  Mount  Allison  College,  founded  in 
1840  at  Sackville,  N.  B.;  Wesleyan  Theological 
College,  Montreal;  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg;  Al- 
bert College,  BellviUe,  Ont.;  Alma  College,  St. 
Thomas;  Methodist  College,  St.  Johns,  Ne^ound- 
land;  Columbian  College,  New  Westminister,  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby, 
incorporated  in  1874;  and  the  Stanstead  Wesleyan 
College,  Stanstead,  Quebec,  established  in  1873. 
Long  is  the  list  of  able  and  devoted  men  who  have 
built  up  this  noble  structure.  Among  those  who 
have  finished  their  course  can  be  mentioned,  without 
exciting  jealousy,  Egerton  Ryerson  (q.v.),  the  re- 
nowned educator,  George  Douglas,  whose  memory  is 
ever  green,  Samuel  S.  Neiles  (q.v.),  so  long  president 
of  Victoria  University,  and  William  Morley  Punshon 
(q.v.),  whose  preaching,  administration,  and  guid- 
ance promoted  every  interest  of  the  advancing 
church  and  country.  To-day  the  vastness  of  the 
territory  of  the  Methodist  Chiu-ch  of  Canada  is  sug- 
gested by  the  names  of  its  conferences  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America:  Toronto,  London,  Hamil- 
ton, Bay  of  Quinte,  Montreal,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfound- 
land, Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  British  Coliunbia. 
Distributed  over  this  immense  area  are  its  2,476 
ministers  and  334,637  members. 

V.  The  Doctrinal  Standards  of  Methodism:  John 
Wesley  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  societies  which  he  formed  were  organizations 
for  the  conversion  of  men  and  their  religious  de- 
velopment. He  aimed  to  retain  his 
I*  Doctrinal  converts  within  the  pale  of  that  great 
Bases,  national  church,  and  from  its  clergy- 
men the  majority  of  Methodists  re- 
ceived the  sacraments.  He  and  they  believed  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  imiversal  Christendom, 
as  contained  in  the  articles,  homilies,  and  ritual  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  judgment  of  Wesley,  certain 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  were  neglected  by 
the  clergy  or  robbed  of  their  true  proportion  and 
emphasis.  These  doctrines  were  by  him  consid- 
ered vital  to  the  spread  of  pure  Christianity.  Ao- 
oordingly  he  expounded  them  in  his  conferences, 
published  them  with  comments  in  the  Minutes  and 
preached  upon  them.  Also  he  found  it  necessary 
to  write  and  publish  sermons  upon  the  doctrines 
which  Methodism  emphasized;  for  his  preaching 
excited  vehement  opposition  from  unsympathetic 
Anglican  clergymen,  and  from  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Baptist  ministers.  The  Baptists  dif- 
fered from  him  on  the  method  and  subjects  of  bap- 
tism and  its  relation  to  the  reception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  To  preserve  unity  of  belief  among  the 
preachers  and  members  of  his  societies,  he  prepared 
NoUs  on  the  New  Testament,  wherein  are  clear  ex- 
planations of  the  pivotal  passages  upon  which  he 
based  the  views  he  so  firmly  believed  and  fervently 
preached.    To  render  impossible  the  preaching  of 


heretical  doctrines  in  the  chapels,  the  deeds  by 
which  they  were  held  contained  a  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  trustees  in  the  following  words:  "  Pro- 
vided always,  that  the  persons  preach  no  other  doc- 
trine than  is  contained  in  Mr.  Wesley's  '  Notes  on 
the  New  Testameni,*  and  four  volumes  of  *  Ser- 
mons.' "  The  same  provision  subsists  in  the  model 
deed  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  (in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  etc.)  in  the  following  words:  "  No 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  preach,  who  shall  main- 
tain, promulgate,  or  teach  any  Doctrine  or  Practise 
contrary  to  what  is  contained  in  certain  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  conunonly  reputed  to  be  the 
Notes  of  the  said  John  Wesley,  and  in  the  first  four 
voliunes  of  Sermons,  commonly  reputed  to  be  writ- 
ten and  published  by  him." 

When  introducing  these  Sermons  to  the  public, 
Wesley  said, 

'*  The  following  wnnonB  oontun  the  sabitanoe  of  what  I 
hATB  been  preaching  for  eight  or  nine  years  past.  Durinc 
that  time,  I  have  frequently  spoken  in  publie  on  erery  sub- 
ject in  the  ensuing  ooUeotion,  and  I  am  not  oonacious  that 
there  is  any  one  point  of  doctrine,  on  which  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  speak  in  public,  which  is  not  inddentally,  if  not 
professedly,  laid  before  every  Christian  reader.  Every  seri- 
ous man,  who  peruses  these,  will,  therefore,  see  in  the  dear- 
est manner  what  these  doctrines  are,  which  I  embrace  and 
teach  as  the  enentials  of  true  religion." 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Wesley  made  these 
Sermons  so  large  and  vital  a  part  of  his  doctrinal 
standards.  Certain  discrepancies  have  been  alleged 
with  respect  to  the  niunber  of  these  Sermons.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  C!hurch  in  the 
United  States  recognize  fifty-three;  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  but  fifty-two,  and  certain  critics  but 
forty-three.  The  discrepancies  are  of  no  signifi- 
cance, as  all  agree  on  tl^  smallest  niunber,  stated 
in  the  model  deed,  and  all  essential  truths  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  on  which  Methodism  depends 
are  discussed  in  the  forty-three,  and  nothing  addi- 
tional of  doctrinal  value  is  contained  in  the  nine  or 
ten  added  by  Wesley  after  he  had  made  the  others 
a  standard. 

The  distinctive  doctrinal  features  of  Methodism 
are  suggested  by  the  titles  of  these  Sermons :  "  Scrip- 
tural Christianity,"  "The  Almost  Christian,'' 
''  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,"  "  The  Way  to  the 
Kingdom,"  "  Salvation  by  Faith,"  "  Justification 
by  Faith,"  "  The  Righteousness  of  Faith,"  "  The 
First  Fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Bondage 
and  Adoption,"  "  The  Master  of  the 
2.  Dia-  New  Birth,"  "  The  Witness  of  our  own 
tinctive     Spirit,"  two  sermons  on  the  "Witness 

Doctrinal    of  the  Spirit,"  "  Sin  in  Believers,"  thir- 

Features.  teen  sermons  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  ''  The  Nature  of  Enthusiasm," 
''  A  Caution  against  Bigotry,"  "  Christian  Perfec- 
tion," "  The  Judgment."  Incidental  to  the  direct 
exposition  of  these  topics  the  distinction  between 
Wesley's  Arminian  theology  and  that  of  Calvin  is 
point^  out;  and  the  dangerous  license  of  Anti- 
nomianism  condemned.  Wesley  emphasised  fore- 
knowledge, but  opposed  the  doctrines  of  election 
and  reprobation  as  taught  by  Calvin.  Magnifying 
free  will  and  resultant  responsibility,  he  acknowl- 
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edged  natural  depravity,  yet  held  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  so  counteracts  its  effects  that  every  man  is 
capable  of  surrendering  himself  to  him  through 
Christ  by  faith.  He  taught  Christian  perfection 
as  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  salvation;  and 
that  it  is  subsequent  to  regeneration,  so  that,  while 
believers  may  grow  in  grace  daily,  perfection  is 
reached  by  faith.  By  subtle  distinctions  he  met 
successfully  the  current  attacks  upon  his  view. 
Upon  this  subject  his  writings  were  voluminous, 
and  have  occasioned  controversy  within  as  well  as 
without  Methodist  circles. 

Until  1784  Methodism  in  America  was  under  the 

control  of  Wesley;   it  was  in  fact  the  extension  of 

his  societies.    In  that  year  it  devolved 

3.  American  upon  him  to  superintend  its  transfor- 

Position.    mation  into  a  church.    Before  his  plan 

had  fully  matured  or  any  American 

had  anticipated  it,  the  American  conferences  asked, 

and  by  vote  answered,  a  peculiar  question. 

Q.  "  How  shall  we  conduct  oiirselves  toward  European 
preachers?  "  Answer:  "  If  they  are  recommended  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  will  be  subject  to  the  American  conference,  preach 
the  doctrine  taught  in  the  four  volumes  of  Sermons,  and 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  ...  we  will  receive  them; 
but  if  they  walk  contrary  to  the  above  directions,  no  ancient 
right  or  appointment  shall  prevent  their  being  excluded  from 
our  connection." 

Wesley  sent  to  America  a  series  of  articles  of 
religion,  selected  from  the  Thirty-nine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  following  were  adopted,  with 
slight  verbal  changes  and  minor  omissions:  ^*  Of 
Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,"  "  Of  the  Word,  or  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was  made  very  Man,"  "  Of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,"  "  Of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
"  Of  the  Old  Testament,"  "  Of  Free  Will,"  "  Of  the 
Justification  of  Man,"  "Of  Good  Works,"  "Of 
Works  of  Supererogation,"  "  Of  Sin  after  Justifi- 
cation," "  Of  the  Church,"  "  Of  Purgatory,"  "  Of 
Speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  such  tongue  as  the 
People  understand,"  "  Of  the  Sacraments,"  "  Of 
the  Lord's  Supper,"  "  Of  both  Kinds,"  "  Of  the 
one  Oblation  of  Christ,  finished  upon  the  Cross," 
"  Of  the  Marriage  of  Ministers,"  "  Of  the  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  Churches,"  "  Of  Christian  Men's 
Goods  "  and  "  Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath."  The 
following  were  retained  with  important  omissions: 
"  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salva- 
tion," "  Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin,"  "  Of  the  Church," 
and  "  Of  Baptism."  The  following  were  rejected: 
"  Of  the  Going  down  of  Christ  into  HeU,"  "  Of  the 
Three  Creeds,"  "  Of  Works  before  Justification," 
"  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin,"  "  Of  Predestinar 
tion  and  Election,"  "  Of  Obtaining  Eternal  Salvar 
tion  only  by  the  Name  of  Christ,"  "  Of  the  Author- 
ity of  the  Church,"  "  Of  the  Authority  of  General 
Councils,"  "  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congrega- 
tion," "  Of  the  Unworthiness  of  the  Ministers 
which  Hinders  not  the  effect  of  the  Sacrar 
ment,"  "  Of  the  Wicked  which  eat  not  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  the  Use  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per," "  Of  Exconmiunicate  Persons,  how  they  are 
to  be  avoided,"  "  Of  the  Homilies,"  "  Of  Conse- 
cration of  Bishops  and  Ministers,"  "  Of  the  Civil 
Magistrates." 

A  comparison  between  the  English  Articles  as 
they  were  originally  and  as  they  were  transmitted 


to  the  American  conference  reveals  that  the  guid- 
ing purpose  of  Wesley,  in  altering  and  omitting, 
was  to  expurgate  the  leaven  of  rituidU 
4.  Purpose  ism,  Calvinism,  and  Romanism.    These 
and  Results,  articles,  however,  do  not  contain  spe- 
cial reference  to  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cious doctrines  held  by  the  founder  of  Methodism 
and  by  the  churches  that  derived  preaching,  teach- 
ing, and  example  from  those  whom  he  instructed. 
But  Wesley  knew  that  the  American  Methodists 
had  incorporated  in  their  standards  all  that  he  had 
imposed     upon     English     Methodism.     Episcopal 
Methodist  Churches,  including  the  Canadian  Meth- 
odist Church,  accepted  the  articles  sent  by  Wesley. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  is  in 
harmony  with  these  facts.    The  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject is  as  follows: 

"  The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke,  alter  or  change 
our  Articles  of  Religion,  nor  establish  any  new  standard  or 
rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  present,  existing,  and  estab- 
lished standards  of  doctrine." 

The  unparalleled  unity  in  belief  among  the  vari- 
ous Methodist  bodies  is  the  fruit  of  Wesley's  method 
of  conserving  doctrines.  Had  he  expressed  them  in 
confessions  or  even  creeds,  they  would  have  been 
centers  of  controversy.  His  followers  in  every  land 
conciu'  with  the  Canadian  Methodist  theologian, 
Burwash: 

"  It  is  to  the  spirit  and  type  of  this  preaching  that  our 
obligations  bind  us.  There  may  be  in  the  Notes  and  Ser- 
mons things  incidental,  accidental  and  personal,  to  which 
no  Methodist  minister  or  layman  would  feel  bound  to  pro- 
fess assent;  but  Methodism  demands  that  in  all  its  pulpits 
we  should  preach  this  Gospel  and  expound  the  word  of  God 
according  to  this  analogy  of  Faith." 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  signify  their  doctrines 
by  their  name.  In  Evangelical  spirit  they  are  sim- 
ilar, but  in  the  doctrines  on  which  Wesley  took  the 
Arminian  position  they  adhere  to  the  Calvinist 
standards.  J.  M.  Bucklbt. 

Bibliographt:  The  fundamental  sources  are  the  Works  of 
John  Wesley,  the  best  ed.  for  this  purpose  being  that 
issued  as  standard  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New 
York,  in  7  vols.,  including  in  .vols,  i.-ii.  his  Sermons,  in 
vols.  iii.-iv.  his  Journals,  and  in  vols,  v.-vii.  his  miscel- 
laneous works;  his  Explanatory  Notea  upon  tKe  New  Te»* 
tamenif  issued  by  the  same  house  as  a  standard  (the  re- 
cently deciphered  diaries  from  which  the  Journals  were 
written,  containing  a  considerable  amoimt  of  new  material, 
are  in  course  of  publication  in  London,  and  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  principal  repositories  for  Methodist  literature 
in  the  United  States);  the  LivtM  and  other  literature  given 
under  the  articles  on  the  Wesleys  in  the  last  volume  of  this 
work;  the  Books  of  Discipline  of  the  various  Methodist 
bodies;  the  JoumaU  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South;  the  Af  inutet 
of  the  annual  conforenoM;  the  ProceedingB  of  the  Ecimieni- 
cal  Methodist  Conferences,  held  in  London,  1881,  Washing- 
ton«  1891,  and  London,  1001;  the  Record*  of  the  Centennial 
Convention  in  Baltimore,  1884;  the  Year  Booke  of  the  vari- 
ous bodies;  and  the  early  periodicals  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  text.  Consult  also  the  numerous  sketches  of 
Methodist  worthies  in  this  work,  and  the  literature  givea 
there. 

Treatises  of  a  general  character  are:  A.  Stevens,  Hittm 
of  the  Relioioue  Movement  .  .  .  Called  Methodiam^  3  vols.. 
New  York,  1858-61 ;  H.  S.  Skeato.  HiaL  of  the  Free  Churdtet 
of  England,  1688-1851,  London,  1859;  O.  Smith,  HieL 
of  Wedeyan  Methodiem,  3  vols.,  ib.  1865;  L.  S.  Jaooby, 
OeeehidUe  dee  Methodiemus,  eeiner  Entetehung  und  iiiie- 
breitung,  2  vols.,  Bremen,  1870;  W.  H.  Daniels,  /Uiie- 
iraled  HiH,  of  Methodiem  in  Oreat  Britain  and  America 
from  the  Weeleye  to  the  Preeent  Time,  New  York,  1880; 
J.  Atkinson,  Centennial  HiaL  of  American  Methodiem,  ib. 
1884;    idem,  Beginninga  ef  the  Weateyan  Movement  m 
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Amtrim.  ih.  18M:  J.  W.  Lee.  N.  Ludcock,  and  J.  M. 
Diioii.  ntuslraltd  H-u,t.  of  Utlkod{jn.  Si.  Ixiuis.  1900; 
J.  r.  Hum,  Britiih  Mclhoditm.  'i  voli.,  Lonilon.  1001;  W. 
J.  TowQHod,  A  NeaHiit.  cf  MMiaHtm,  2  vols.,  ib..  1001. 

Worke  on  VBrioiu  MsCbodiit  bodies  tn:  O.  Smitb. 
HiiL  of  Waltvan  MiUiodMi,  3  voli.,  Loudan,  18S7-61: 
H.  Smith,  SktUStf  of  MeUuidiil  Nea  Comwnon  ViniUcr.. 
ib.  1SB3:  G.  Pucker.  Tht  CtitHnary  of  lU  Utihcdut  Uma 
CanruLrion  1787-1897.  ib.  1807;  T.  Colhoucr,  Shtlcha  af 
At  Fovadtn  af  Ua  McAodUl  PraUtbtnt  Chi^rdt  and  if 
fiiWiotfrnpAv.  Pittsburg.  1S80;  A.  H.  B»iwtt,  Cimaia 
HM.  of  lilt  MModift  Pmletlant  ChurcK,  BaJcimora,  i8SL>; 
E.  J.  Driokhouw,  HuU  of  UtIKodiu  RrfinT,  and  Iht  MM- 
odM  Prvlalant  Church,  2  vain.,  Bnitimore.  1896;  E. 
Kowen.  Hitt  of  Ou  Oriain  of  the  Fnv  MtthodUt  CKurrh, 
Norlb  Cliili.  Now  York,  n.d.;  F.  W.  Baurne,  The  Biblt 
ChrUliont:  Oninn  and  Uitlan,.  l.ondoii.  190S;  J.  Potty, 
Hit.  af  the  Primitict  MtlhadiU  Conaaioit,  ib.  ISfll;  W. 
Williams,  IVrUh  CalvinUlic  Mtlhodiem.  A  Hulanml 
Sktith.  ib.  [884:  D.  Ydudc.  The  Oryiin  and  HM.  af  Melh- 
odiun  in  Wala  and  Oil  Bardrr;  ib.  1893;  J.  S-  UaoGsu?, 
The  Fnt  itcOaditl  ChvriA,  Chioaso.  IfiOS. 

Pot  the  Metbodiil  Episcoiid  Church  North  and  South 
manull:  HM.  of  Iha  Oraaniiatum  of  Uu  MtlhndM  EpiM- 
eopal  rharcJt  South.  Comi/rthending  all  On  Offtaal  Pro- 
rerdingt  af  Iht  Ocnrrat  Cnnfcrmret.  etc..  Nashville.  1346: 
A.  StevBDi,  iltmorialt  of  U*  lalroducluin  of  MtOiodUm 
iniB  Iht  Eatlem  SlnJu.  2  vols..  Boflon,  16*8-52:  idsm, 
llitl.ofOitU.E.  CharchxHU.S.  A..  4  vol*..  New  York, 
18IM:  idem,  Ctnlman/  af  .immcaii  Utihodiim.  ib.  1888; 
C.  Ellialt.  Hiilaru  of  the  Grtal  Steation  from  On  UtAod- 
itt  EpUcopai  Church  in  Me  i/tar  ISiS.  Evtnlualina  Jn  Oit 
Organiialian  of  Om  f/ta  Church  EnHUid  "  The  MeOuidUt 
EpiMcupat  Church, Saua,"  Ciaaaiuti,  185S:  J.  LedDum,  ^ 
HitUini  af  Iht  riuK  af  MtOuiditjn  in  Amerira.  CarUaining 
Sketrhet  of  MtlhoiSitl  itinminl  Preacher'.  tTSa-86.  Phila- 
delphia. 1850;  N.  BaoTi.  Hill,  of  Oit  MtOtadiU  Epiecopol 
Church.  4  vola..  New  York,  1800;  L.  C.  Matlack,  AnH- 
tiaveru  Strvtmle  and  Triumph  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  ib. 
1881;  H,  N.  MgTyeire,  HiU.  of  Melhoditm.  Nashville, 
18SS;  J.  G.  Jonee.  A  Camplele  HitL  af  Uelhodiem  at  Con- 
necUd  \piA  Iht  Miitittippi  Confttma  of  Hie  MeOuiditl 
Epiicopal  ChunA  SoaOt.  Vol.  i..  t79&-lSl7,  Nnsbville, 
1887;  G.  AlcwuidBr,  in  Amsridon  Hiilarv  Serwe.  voL  ti.. 
New  York,  1804;  J.  M.  Buekley.  in  American  CliunA  Hit- 
lory  Strxet.  vol.  »„  New  York,  1897. 

For  Methodim  among  the  Atriean  races  oonsult:  J.  B. 
Wakelev,  LotI  Chaplrrt  Rerorrnil  from  the  Early  Hitlory 
of  Afriaxa  MtOioditm.  New  York.  IS8S;  L.  M.  Hscood. 
Tht  Colored  Man  in  Ihe  Mtlhoditl  BpiKopal  Church,  Cin- 
cinnati. 1890;  D.  A.  Payne,  Hill,  of  Iht  A.  M.  E.  Chur<Ji. 
Nashville,  ISSI ;  J.  W.  Hood.  One  Hundral  Yean  of  Ihe 
African  M.  B.  Zion  Churth.  New  Yoric.  1896;  I.  L.  Butt, 
IliH.  <tr  African  lUrOioditm  in  Virvinia:  or.  four  Derada 
in  Iht  Old  Dominion,  Eaatville.  Vs..  1908. 

feme  of  Our  Falh/rrt,  New  York.  1827;  D.  W.  Clafk,'  Lift 
end  Timet  af  Kliiah  Heddint.  ib.  I8S£;  H.  Paine.  Life  of 
W.  McKtndrte.  2  vols.,  NuhviUe,  IBS9;  E.  H.  Uyen. 
Deicription  of  Ou  it.  E.  Church,  jaU--tS:  nmprinfifl  a 
SO  Kniri'  HitUny  of  Iht  Rtlationt  of  Ihi  hai  Mtlhodittnt, 
Nashville,  Tenn..  187E:  T.  L.  Flood  and  J.  W.  Hamilton, 
Lieel  af  MrOiodiil  Bithap;  New  York,  1882;  F.  A.  Archi- 
bald, Melhoditm  and  LileraiHrt,  Cindnnati.  1883;  A.  W. 
Cummincs,  Early  SchooU  of  hltlhoditnt.  New  York.  188Q; 
W.  J.  Towasood.  Tht  Slnru  of  MelhoditI  Union,  London, 
I90e:  D.  B.  Brummilt.  Epworlh  Ltanue  Melhodt.  Cincin- 
nsli.  19011;  H.  K.  CMma,  Mietionarv  GrouM  of  Ihe  M.  B. 
CAurrf.  Cindnnati.  1907;  J.  Telfond,  Wttlcy't  Viicmni. 
LiTet  af  Eariu  MtAodiH  Prtadter,  told  iy  ThemtdteM,  Wilh 
AddilioTU  and  Annalaliont.  Loodoa,  IU09. 

On  Uethodism  in  various  countries  coasull;  G.  H. 
Cornish.  Cvelopedia  of  M.lAorfim  in  Canada.  Toronto, 
1881;  E.  Kyerson.  Canadian  Htlhodim;  itt  Epocht  and 
CharaetBritlia.   ib.   1882;     A.  Butherland,   Mrthoditm  in 
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of  UiOiediim  in  Canada,  vol.  i..  Tnroato.  1908;  C.  H. 
Crookshank.  Hitlory  of  Melhoditm  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  irei- 
kv  and  Ai«  Timt,  vol.  li..  The  Middle  Aat.  Belfast.  1885- 
ISSH;  E.Tbomui,  IrithMiOialitI  Ktminitamrti,  London, 
18S9;  R.  C.  Phillips.  IriiK  MdAadim.  ib.  1807;  H.  B. 
FoKler.  Wttleyaa  Mtlhoditn  in  Jamaica.  Ib.  1881;  J.  Col- 
well,  illutlraltd  Hill,  of  Mtlhaditm  in  Auttralia.  Ucth 
South   a'alel,  and  Poli/netia.  Sydney.   1904;    U.  Adams, 


MtOuKliim  in  Ihe  Wtil  Indite,  London.  lOOS;  J.  M.  Erik- 
B;in,  ,Vrl.iditmtn  i  .Si'mflc,  Mfitkhulm.  1895;  J.  .lQn«!>i. 
Der  Mrlhotlitmut  in  Drultckland.  Gieawn.  lOOfi. 

On  the  polity,  oonalitution.  doetrines.  and  dueiplme  ef 
Metbodiam  consult:  R.  Emory.  Hitl.  of  Ihe  DitdpUne  af 
Oie  M.  E.  Church.  New  York,  1843;  T.  E.  Bond,  The 
Economy  of  Melhoditm  IlluitraUd  and  Defended,  ib.  1852; 
T.  E.  Bond,  fimnomi/  of  Melhoditm.  ib.  1852;  E.  Grind- 
rod.  A  Compendium  of  Ihe  Lawi  and  ReffulaJiimt  of  ti'«- 
;(Van  Melhodiem.  London.  1858;  B.  Hawley.  Manual  of 
Melhoditm;  or  Ihe  Doclrinet,  Oenrral  Rulet  and  Uiaaei 
of  Oie  Melhoditt  Epitcopal  Church.  New  York.  1868:  J.  H. 
Rigs.  Connexional  Economs  of  IVetlei/an  Melhoditm.  Lon- 
don, 1879;  idem.  ChunA  Orvanuolions,  lb.  1896;  H.  W. 
WilUama.  Contlitut^n  and  Polity  of  Walryan  Milhodiim, 
London,  1881;  S.  M.  Merrill,  A  Digtit  of  MelhoditI  Lav: 
or,  Helpe  in  On  Adminielralion  of  On  Ditciplint  of  Oit 
M.  E.  Church.  Cincinnati,  1885;  D.  Sherman.  UitL  af  liks 
Kavisions  af  Ou  Dieeipline  of&e  M.  B.  CAurch.  New  York. 
ISBO:  T.  B.  Nesly,  Evolution  of  Epitevpaeti  and  Organic 
Muheditm,  ib.  1883;  idem,  Aiil.  of  tht  Origin  and  Dt- 
rtlopmenl  of  Iht  Oaixmino  Conference  in  MftSodiim.  Cin- 
cinnati. IS92;  B.  Gregory.  Stde  liahtt  an  Oe  ConftirU  of 
MeOtodimm.  ISfT-BB,  Lundoa,  1898;  D.  J.  Waller.  Tpb- 
slilulion  and  Politu  of  On  ll'»lnHin  JIfetikediM  Church,  ib. 
1898;  W.  F.  Barclay.  Conttitutian  of  Melhodiil  Epitcopal 
C)>>ir<A<<iia.4m«ri<a,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1902;  G.F. Oliver, 
Our  Lay  Offlc*  Bearen.  Cincinnali.  1B02;  J.  J.  Tigert,  Doi- 
Irinet  of  M.  E.  Church  in  America,  ib.  1902;  idem.  Con- 
slihilicnol  HitU  of  American  Epitcopal  Melhoditm,  Nash- 
ville. 1903;  Doclrinet  and  Diicipline  of  Ou  M.  B,  Church 
South,  «1.  Aleuuider.  ib.  1906;  D.  A.  GuDdsell,  J.  B. 
llingeleyand  J.M.Buckley,  TAeCoclrinuaitd  Z><«ipfiB<itr 
Ihe  McOiodiH  EpiKsopal  Church.  Cincinnati.  IBOS;  H. 
Wheeler.  Iliil.  and  Eipoiilion  af  Ihe  Tutnly-flve  Artidei 
af  Relioion  of  Oie  AT.  E.  Churdi,  New  York.  190S;  H.  T. 
Hudson.  Methodiit  Armor;  or,  A  Popular  SxpotiHo*  af 
the  Daclrintt.  Peculiar  Veogte  and  Ecdetiaetital  Jlfodiin- 
eryofOn  M.  E.  Church  South.  Nashville,  n.d. 

METHODIUS:  Greek  Chiirch  Father  and  bishop 
of  Olympus,  in  Lycia;  probably  martyred  by  Maxi- 
miiiua,  311.  Tlie  only  one  of  his  works  preserved 
entire  in  Greek  is  the  "  Symposium,"  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  forms  a  counterpart  to  Plato's  "  Sym- 
posium." Ten  maidens,  invited  to  the  "  garden  o( 
virtue,"  are  the  sijeiikera,  their  themes  being  the 
following:   (!)  the  praise  of  virginity  as  the  eesenee 

of  the  hkeness  to  God  brought  by 
Works.     Christ;    (2)  the  divine  ordinance  of 

marriage;  (3)  virginity  preferable  to 
the  married  st,tte;  (4)  virginity  the  beet  medicB' 
mcnt  to  immortality;  (5)  virginity  the  great  vow; 
(6)  virgins  keep  themselves  undefiled  for  the  mar- 
riage with  the  Logos;  (7)  they  are  equal  to  the 
martyrs  and  are  meant  by  Cant.  ii.  2,  iv,  0  sqq.,  vi. 
7  sqq.;  (8)  the  woman  of  Rev.  xii.  1  sqq.  is  the 
Church,  and  the  humun  will  is  free;  (9)  with  her 
we  must  adorn  ourselves  for  the  Feast  of  Tabet^ 
naclea,  which  is  the  Resurrection;  (10)  perfect 
righteousness  (cf.  Judges  ix.  8  sqq.)  first  came  into 
the  world  through  Christ.  Tlie  maidens  dose  with 
a  hymn  to  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  The  De  Au- 
terusio  is  preserved  independently  in  Greek  only 
in  the  portion  i.-vii.  5,  but  considerable  fragments 
are  given  by  Eusebius,  but  under  the  name  of  Mai- 
imus  (Praparatio  evangeliea,  vii.  22;  Eng.  transl.. 
ii.  388  sqq..  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1903),  Photius  <.BMio- 
theca,  236),  the  Sacra  ParaUela;  while  it  ia  fully  re- 
produoed  in  an  Old  Church  Slavic  translation  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Its  theme  is  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  arose  from  Satan's  disobedience  to  God.  In 
hifl  Peri  geneion,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  Photiua  {Bibliotheca,  235), 
Methodius  assails  Origen's  doctrine  of  an  eternal  ere- 
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ation  of  the  world.  The  same  opposition  is  main- 
tained in  his  most  important  work  next  to  the 
**  Symposium/'  the  De  resurredume,  in  which,  at 
Patara,  with  one  Theophilus  presiding,  the  physician 
Aglaophon  and  Proclus  plead  for  Origen  against 
Eubulius  (Methodius)  and  Memian.  As  the  angels 
prove,  things  created  are  not  necessarily  mortal; 
and  since  the  soul  is  immortal,  while  only  the  dead 
can  rise,  the  body  becomes  mortal  that  the  sin  which 
dwells  in  it  may  be  removed  by  death,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  being  everywhere  taught  by  the 
Scriptures.  The  work  is  extant  only  in  an  Old 
Church  Slavic  translation,  though  the  Greek  text 
of  i.  20-n.  8  is  given  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer,,  bdv.  12 
sqq.),  and  fragments  are  found  in  Photius  (Biblio- 
thecay  234),  the  Sacra  ParcMda,  the  Syriac  florilegia, 
the*  Catena  of  Procopius,  Justinian  (Ad  Menam), 
(Ecimienius,  Eustratius,  and  others.  The  three  frag- 
ments of  his  polemic  against  Porphyry  are  valuable 
for  a  knowledge  of  Methodius'  theory  of  salvation; 
while  those  of  his  exegesis  of  Job  ix.,  xxv.,  xxvii.- 
xxix.,  xxxviii.,  xl.,  are  important  for  his  doctrine  of 
grace.  Of  his  De  mariyrihua  scant  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Theodoret  and  the  Sacra  Parol- 
tela.  His  other  works  are  preserved  almost  exclu- 
sively in  abbreviated  Old  Church  Slavic  translations, 
such  as  that ''  On  Life  and  Reason  "  and  "  On  Foods 
and  the  Red  Heifer,''  the  latter  treating  also  of  the 
blessings  of  suffering,  true  purity,  and  the  spiritual 
imderstanding  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  "  To  Sistel- 
ius.  On  Leprosy  "  (a  few  fragments  also  in  manu- 
script in  Greek),  he  connects  the  legal  rules  for 
leprosy  with  Christian  penance;  and  in  his  "On 
the  Horseleach  of  Proverbs,  and  '  The  Heavens  De- 
clare the  Glory  of  God  '  "  he  interprets  the  horse- 
leach as  the  serpent  of  lust.  His  treatises  "  On  the 
Body,"  and  De  Pythonyeeay  as  well  as  his  exegeses 
of  Genesis  and  Canticles,  and,  possibly,  a  dialogue 
Xenon,  are  lost;  while  the  orations  De  Symeone  et 
Anna  and  In  ramoa  palmarum,  like  the  Armenian 
fragments  in  the  In  aecensionem  Domini  noetri  Jeeu 
Christif  are  spurious.  Nor  were  the  Revelationee, 
ascribed  to  him  under  various  names  and  forming 
in  various  languages  one  of  the  favorite  books  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  written  by  him.  Their  origin 
doubtless  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  although 
they  appeared  in  Latin  translation  as  early  as  the 
century  following. 

Deeply  influenced  by  Platonism  and  Stoicism, 
and  strongly  allegorical  in  interpretation,  Metho- 
dius is  at  once  an  advocate  of  early  Christian  realism 

and  of  the  ascetic  and  contemplative 
Doctrine,    life.    The  main  points  of  his  constant 

opposition  to  Origen  have  already  been 
noted.  His  concept  of  God  was  characterized  by 
the  attributes  of  non-becoming,  power,  and  exemp- 
tion from  all  need.  If  the  Father  is  the  essential 
principle  of  all  being,  the  Son  is  the  external  effect- 
ive force;  yet  Methodius  stresses  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Son,  who  was  the  means  of  all  revelation  of 
salvation,  even  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  world 
was  created  for  the  microcosm  man,  whose  will  is 
absolutely  free,  and  who  is  progressively  taught  by 
God  to  conquer  the  devil.  The  Logos  necessarily 
became  incarnate  to  bring  man  into  harmony  with 
the  Divine,  and,  bringing ''  knowledge  of  the  Father 


of  all,"  he  stripped  off  the  old  man,  which  he  re- 
placed "  with  1^  own  flesh."  This  is  done  through 
the  Church,  for  whom  the  Logos  left  the  Father  in 
heaven;  and  the  souls  betrothed  to  him  are  "  helps 
meet  for  him,"  thus  realizing  the  "  deep  sleep  "  of 
Adam  (Gen.  ii.  21).  Nevertheless,  outward  mem- 
bership is  no  guaranty  of  salvation,  which  is  the 
work  of  grace  that  rewards  longing  with  fulfilment. 
Yet  even  the  ([Christian  does  not  entirely  extirpate 
sin  in  this  life,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  deeper 
recognition  of  the  divine  will  only  strengthen  the 
natural  good  in  him;  while  the  birth  of  Christ  in 
the  faithful,  transforming  them  into  Christs,  is 
essentially  a  spiritual  growth,  though  coming  to 
pass  on  principle  in  baptism.  The  ciu«  for  all  evils 
and  the  root  of  true  morality  is  the  spiritual  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures,  wisdom  blooming  in 
the  desert,  where  dwells  the  bride  of  the  Logos. 
The  progress  in  the  Christian  life  here  outlined, 
however,  finds  its  culmination,  as  implied  above, 
in  perfect  virginity  of  both  body  and  soul.  The 
ideal  of  Methodius  is  that  of  the  ascetic  sage.  In 
accordance  with  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  more- 
over, Methodius  was  inclined  toward  a  moderate 
chiliasm,  holding  that  in  the  seventh  millennium 
the  faithful  would  celebrate  the  true  sabbaths  and 
the  real  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  Christ,  this  mil- 
lennium being  the  rest  preliminary  to  endless  eternity. 

(N.  BONWBTSCH.) 

For  Methodius  the  apostle  to  the  Slavs  see  Cybil 
AND  Methodius. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  first  complete  ed.  of  the  "Banquet" 
was  by  AUatius,  Rome,  1666.  An  incomplete  collection 
of  the  works  was  made  by  F.  Combefis,  Paris,  1644,  en- 
laived,  1672.  The  works  are  also  in  A.  Gallandi,  Biblio- 
theca  veUrum  jxxtrum^  ill.  670  sqq.,  Venice,  1767;  in  MPO, 
xviii.  27-408;  and  an  edition  is  by  A.  Jahn,  Halle,  1866. 
There  is  an  Eng.  transl.  with  introduction  in  ANF,  vL 
307HU)2.  The  earlier  literature  on  the  subject  is  given 
very  completely  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp.  76-76.  Con- 
sult: Jerome,  De  vir,  UL,  Ixxxiii.;  Socrates,  HisL  eccL, 
vi.  13;  A.  Pankau,  Methodius,  Bieehofvon  Olympue,  Mains, 
1888;  N.  Bonwetsch,  MethoditM  von  Oltfmptu,  Leipsic, 
1891;  idem.  Die  Theologie  dee  MethoditM  von  Olvmp^**» 
Berlin,  1903;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  pp.  164  sqq., 
Freiburg,  1894;  Ehrhard,  Die  aUehri»aiehe  Litteratur 
uni  ihre  Erforeckung,  1884-1900,  pp.  363  sqq.,  ib.  1900;  * 
Hamack,  Litteraiur,  i.  468-478,  786,  929-930,  ii.  2,  pp. 
147  sqq.,  160-161;  idem,  Dofftna,  vols.  i.-v.  passim; 
KrOger.  Hietory,  pp.  236-242;  Schaff,  Chrietian  Churchy 
ii.  309-312;  CeilUer.  Auleura  eaerie,  iiL  62-73;  DCB,  iii. 
909-^11. 

METHXIRGEMAN  ("Interpreter"):  The  title 
given  to  the  Palestinian  official  who  in  the  syna- 
gogue service  translated  into  the  vernacular  (Ara- 
maic) the  lesson  read  in  Hebrew  from  the  law  verse 
by  verse,  and  the  lesson  read  from  the  prophets  three 
verses  at  a  time.  See  Stnaoooub,  I. ;  and  Talmud. 

METROPHANES,  m^'tref'a-ntz,  CRTTOPULUS, 
oroi'tep-u-lus:  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  b.  at 
Berrhoea,  Macedonia,  probably  in  1589;  d.  at 
Alexandria,  probably  in  1639.  After  entering  a 
monastery  at  an  early  age  and  becoming  the  pro- 
tosyncellus  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  sent  to  England  by  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  and 
studied  at  Oxford  until  1623.  He  then  went  to 
Helmstedt,  and,  after  visiting  other  German  cities, 
was  an  associate  of  the  Reformed  at  Geneva  in 
1627.    In  1631  he  signed  himself  at  Alexandria  as 
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Metropolitan  of  Memphis  and  Egypt;  and  in  1637 
be  was  enltironed  us  patriarch,  signing  the  synod's 
condemnalion  of  Lucar's  teachinga  in  1633. 

His  moat  important  work  is  his  "  Confession  of 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church,"  writ- 
ten at  Helmstedt  (given  in  full  by  J.  Michaelcescu, 
Die  BekenrUmtBe  tier  griechiatJi-orienlaliachftl  Kirche, 
Leipsic,  1904).  This  is  a,  clear  presentation  of  Greek 
doctrine  and  worship  with  sha^)  criticism  of  Roman 
Catholic  tenets.  Dividing  theology  into  "  simple  " 
and  "  economic,"  he  treata  under  the  former  head 
tbe  doctrine  of  God  and  the  Trinity,  showing  that 
each  of  the  Persons  sustains  a  de&nite  relation  to 
the  other  two,  and  defending  the  single  procession 
-of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  "  economic  "  section 
be  seeks  to  show  that  man,  deprived  of  tbe  light  of 
the  Spirit  by  his  fall  (but  not  bereft  of  free  will), 
and  long  condemned  by  the  liiw,  could  best  be  rec- 
onciled with  God  only  through  tbe  Incarnation  in 
sinful  Sesh,  mankind  both  being  reconciled  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  being  renewed  and  par- 
doned by  inunediate  participation  in  the  Divine. 
He  cautiously  defines  the  Church  as  possessing  the 
marks  of  catholic  and  apofjtolic  holiness  and  doc- 
trine, though  making  little  mention  of  hierarchic 
organitation.  The  sacramcnU  are  reduced  to  three: 
baptism,  representing  reconciliation  with  the  Father; 
the  Eucharist,  incorporation  with  the  Son;  and 
penance,  the  perseverance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  rites 
■of  the  Greek  Church, 

In  his  "  Panegyric  on  the  Incarnation  "  (ed.  G, 
Queccius,  Alldorf,  1626)  he  polemizes  against  those 
■who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  besides  treating 
of  redemption  and  emphasizing  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ.  In  his  "  Answer  to  the  Inquiry  ...  on 
Gal.  V.  16"  (Nuremberg,  1626),  moreover,  he  ex- 
plains the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit,  in 
genuine  Greek  faahion,  as  that  between  body  and 
Boul.  He  also  wrote  an  Epinluia  .  .  .  de  voc&uh 
in  mutica  litargica  Gnrwrum  usUatix  in  1626  (ed. 
J.  J.  Cnidelius,  probably  in  1737),  aa  well  as  letters, 
■ermons,  the  polemic  Antiparwplia  against  tbe  Uni- 
at«  Rhodiniia,  and  a  large  work  atiU  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  Cod.  Harl.  5059. 

Considered  by  some  a  Greek  Lutheran,  by  others 
a  Calvinist,  and  by  otliers  still  a  friend  of  the  Ro- 
m3.n  Catholics,  Metrophanes  iiecms  to  have  been  will- 
ing to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  powerful  without  re- 
gard to  creed.  Herein  may  lie  the  reason  why  be 
was  not  polemic  against  other  communions,  and 
was  relatively  indifferent  to  his  own. 

(Philipp  Meyer.) 

BrauooBAPHT:  LIvh  Iuvp  been  written  by  J.  A.  Dieiet- 
mair.  Alldorf,  1TS9;  A.  C.  Drmelncopuloa,  Leipnic,  1S70; 
ftnd  O.  O.  HBnrnliui,  Coin),  1884.  ConauJt  (urUier: 
Pabricius-Harlea,  BiblioUuea  Oraea.  xi.  607  aqq.,  Hun- 
burg.  1808;  A.  H.  Hon.  Eigklten  Cen(un«  o/  Iht  Ortho- 
dor  Orttk  Church,  pp.  5SO-&61,  New  Vork,  1899:    KL, 

UETROPOLITAfl :  The  title  of  the  bishop  of 
the  provincial  capital,  who  possesses  provincial  us 
uppo!9ed  to  merely  diocesan  rights,  including  juris- 
diclion  over  (neighboring)  aulTragan  bishops.  See 
AacHBifiROP;  Ekarch;  Patriahcii,  and  cf.  Bing- 
ham, Origina,  TI.,  xvi.,  where  synodal  and  other 
nferencea  are  given. 


HETZ,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  sncieot  epteoopal 
see  in  Lorraine,  founded  according  to  unhistorical 
tradition  by  disciples  of  the  apostles,  probably  in 
fact  during  the  Roman  domination.  The  town, 
known  as  Divodurum  when  it  was  tbe  old  capital 
of  the  Oltjc  tribe  of  the  Mediomatrid,  aurvived  the 
fail  of  the  empire  and  appears  under  the  name  of 
Mettis  in  the  Frankish  era  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
The  first  certain  occupant  of  tbe  see  is  Hesperius, 
whose  name  is  attached  to  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe 
Synod  of  Clermont  in  535.  The  diocese  was  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  contained 
a  mixed  population,  though  more  German  than 
French.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Angibam  or  Engebam  (bishop  768-791),  a  Bene- 
dictine, was  archicapfiianua  to  Charlemagne  and 
apocrisiariv*  under  Adrian  I.  From  823  to  855  tbe 
see  was  occupied  by  Drogo,  a  brother  of  Louis  I. 
Bishop  Theodoric  I.  of  Hamaland  (964-984),  one  of 
the  most  influential  counselors  of  Otto  I.  and  Otto 
II.,  secured  from  the  latter  (977)  the  insignia  and  title 
of  a  prince  of  the  empire  for  himself  and  his  suo- 
cessors.  With  the  next  bishop,  Adalbero  11.  of  Bar 
(984-1005),  a  son  of  Duke  Frederick  I.  of  Upper 
Lorraine,  begins  a  new  period  of  nearly  six  cen- 
turies, during  which  the  see  is  no  longer  involved 
in  the  afTairs  of  the  court  and  develops  a  strong  ec- 
clesiastical life,  though  troubled  frequently  by  cod- 
Bicts  between  the  citizens  of  Meti  and  tlie  bishops 
as  secular  lords.  With  the  election  of  Henry  II.  of 
Lorraine-Vaudemont  (U84-1505)  the  see  became 
for  over  a  century  an  appanage  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine— a  relation  which  helped  materially  to  retard 
tbe  prioress  of  the  Reformation.  The  peace  of 
Cateau-Combr^is  (1550)  gave  the  king  of  Francea 
protectorate  over  his  "  allies  "  of  tlw  districts  of 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  without  altering  their 
fundamental  relations  to  the  empire.  Charles  IX. 
attempted  to  suppress  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
Henry  IV.  permitted  it  to  be  practised  in  1592  and 
1507,  and  this  liberty  continued  until  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantea  in  1685,  after  Meti  had 
become  part  of  France  by  the  Peace  o£  Westphalia 
(1648).  The  last  prince-bishop,  Louis-Joeeph  de 
Montmorency- Laval  (1701-1802),  was  driven  out 
by  the  Revolution,  and  even  tbe  "  constitutional 
bishop  of  the  department  of  tbe  Moselle,"  Nicolas 
Francin,  was  imprisoned  in  1703,  while  the  cathe- 
dral was  turned  into  a  Temple  of  Reason  and  all 
church  property  confiscated.  By  the  Concordat 
of  1801  the  bishopric  waa  restored  and  made  sub- 
ject to  the  archbishop  of  Bcsangon,  although  with 
somewhat  altered  limits,  which  were  reduced  to 
about  one-third  of  tbe  former  extent  by  the  agree- 
ment of  Louis  XVIII.  with  Rome  (1817-21).  When 
Lorraine  was  annexed  to  Germany  in  1871,  the  dio- 
cese was  removed  by  Pius  IX.  from  the  metropoli- 
tan jurisdiction  of  Besan^on  and  made  immediately 
subject  to  the  Holy  See,  with  a  further  readjust- 
ment of  bomidaries. 

BiBUoaHArHT;  Souroea  for  the  earlir  tuitAry  an  toinkd  o 
MGU.  ScTifl..  ii  ;i82e),  260-ZTO,  iv  (1841).  4311  Mq.,  4«I 
»qq.,  flS8  «iq.,  605-700.  i  (1852),  631-872,  lii  (18B6). 
460-479.   xiii  (ISSl),  303  aqq.     Couult:     Ouu,  SaiM 
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pp.  2B2-203,  Bupplcmmt.  PP.  76.  77;  J.  F. 
end  N.  Tabouillet,  HUL  de  Meti.  6  vols..  Moti,  ITBft-OO; 
GoUio  Cftruliana.  xiii.  677-805,  087.  P.™.  178fi:  Clouet. 
HM.  ecrUtimlUiue  dt  la  provita  de  Tritva,  2  vola..  Vi-r- 
dun.  1S44~SI:  Hsuali.  ii;i>.  vols.i.-iv.,  ponmi;  Bsttbers, 
KD.  L  BO  sqq.,  484  iqq. 

MEURER,  mei'rer,  MOHITZ :  German  Lutheran ; 
b.  at  Pretzscb  (13  m.  s.w.  of  Wittenberg)  Aug.  3, 
1806;  d.  at  Callenberg,  near  Chemnitz,  May  10, 
1877.  He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Leipaic  (1825-28),  and  then  spent  touj  yeare  aa 
private  tutor  in  the  house  of  H,  L.  Heubner,  su- 
perintendent at  Wittenberg.  After  temporary  eerv- 
ioe  in  a  Priusian  normal  school,  he  obtained  his  first 
pastoral  appoinlinent  at  Waldenburg  in  Saaony. 
In  1841  he  removed  to  the  neighboring  Callenberg, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  industrious 
spirit  manifested  itaelf  in  frequent  participation  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  eynod,  and  in  the 
isaue  of  church  periodicals.  Ue  was  the  author  of 
numerous  larger  and  smaller  works,  mainly  on  the 
Reformation  era.  Among  these  are:  Lutheri  Leben. 
aui  den  QaelUn  eriahU,  (3  vols.,  Leipaic,  1845-16; 
Eag.  transl.,  New  York,  1848);  KathaHna  lather 
(Dresden,  1864);  and  Phaipp  MelanchUum  (1860). 
In  connection  with  the  collective  work  entitled  AH- 
vOltr  der  lulherUchen  Kirche,  Meurer  contributed 
volumes  ii.-iv.,  including  the  biographies  of  Bugen- 
hogen,  Myconiua,  and  Hausmann.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  also  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
art,  and  gladly  promoted  the  study  of  it.  Meurer 
Bet  forth  his  general  views  on  tlie  subject  in  two 
valuable  writings:  Der  AUarschmuck,  ein  BeHrag 
lur  Paramentik  in  der  evangeliechen  Kirche  (Leipaic, 
1867)  and  Der  Kirrhenbau  iwin  Slarulpunkt  und  nack 
dem  Brauche  der  lutherischen  Kirche  (1877). 

ThBODOH    FlCKBR. 

MEXICO:  A  republic  in  the  southern  part  of 
North  America,  having  an  area  of  767,005  square 
miles.  Out  of  a  population  (1900)  of  13,600,000, 
about  2,500,000  were  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white 
race;  5,800,000  of  mixed  race;  and  5,200,000  of 
Indian  race.  Of  these  latter  about  1,300,000  arc 
of  the  most  ignorant  savage  type,  knowing  practi- 
cally no  Spanish  and  having  not  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  civilization.  Even  of  the  mixed  or  better 
class  of  Indian  racca,  few  can  be  considered  civil- 
ized, BO  that  the  Mexico  known  to  the  workl  includes 
probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
population.  Of  that  third  only  a  little  over  a.  third 
<1,800,000)  could,  in  1895,  both  read  and  write, 
while  about  325,000  more  could  read  but  not  write. 
Since  then  the  proportion  has  undoubtedly  increased 
under  the  free  and  compulsory  system  of  state  ed- 
ucation, assisted  by  beneficent  societies.  In  1904 
there  were  9,194  elementary,  36  secondary,  20  nor- 
mal, and  45  professional  schools,  with  18,310  teach- 
ers and  634.136  enrolled  pupils.  There  were  also 
private  clerical  and  association  schools  to  the  num- 
ber of  2,281,  with  135,838  pupils. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards 
to  1810  the  country  was  absolutely  under  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiirch  and  the  Spanish 
government.  Then  came  a  revolt,  headed  by  a 
priest,  and  in  1821  independence  of  Spain  was 
achieved;    the  Church,  however,  still  reigned  su- 


preme. In  1857  the  Liberal  party  drew  up  a  pro- 
gram of  religious  liberty,  which  was  not  carried  into 
effect  till  1867,  when  the  French  rule  of  Maximilian 
was  overthrown  and  Juarez  established  the  present 
republic.  Roman  Catholic  religious  houses  were 
closed,  church  property  confiscated,  ecclesiastical 
buildings  assigned  for  the  use  of  schools,  libraries, 
hospitals,  etc.,  and  a  law  passed  forbidding  any 
ecclesiastical  body  to  acquire  landed  property.  The 
era  of  Protestant  influence  dates  from  the  entrance 
of  a  large  number  of  Bibles  carried  by  General 
Scott's  army  in  the  war  of  1846.  Gradually  little 
companies  were  formed  which  met  in  private  houses; 
these  received  help  from  Miss  Metinda  Rankin's 
school,  first  at  Brownsville.  Tex.,  and  then  at  Mon- 
terey, and  from  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  A 
number  of  similar  individual  enterprises  were  started, 
and  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  Monterey  in 
1864.  With  the  establishment  of  the  new  republio 
Protestant  missionaries  went  into  the  country  un- 
til at  least  seventeen  societies  ore  represented  there. 
At  first  they  were  bitterly  opposed  not  merely  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  authorities  but  by  the 
strongest  elements  among  the  Mexican  people. 
Gradually  this  opposition  hoa  weakened  until  the 
best  people  of  the  nation  and  even  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  a  certain  degree  manifest  their 
interest  in  and  approval  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Protestant  evangelists  and  in  the  Protestant  schools. 
The  latest  missionary  statistics  show  227  mission- 
aries, 491  native  workers,  133  schools  with  10,447 
pupils,  39.838  professing  Christians  connect«d  with 
the  mission  churches.  Aa  the  number  of  Protes- 
tants reported  in  1895  was  about  40,000,  the  total 
number  must  on  this  basis  be  much  larger.  The 
Protestant  influence  is  augmented  by  four  printing- 
presses  issuing  annually  a  great  amount  of  Utera- 
lure;  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are  exerting  a  mightf 
inRuence,  and  the  whole  tone  of  Mexican  Ufe  \» 
changing,  even  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  iU  more  than  12,000,000 
communicants  and  its  full  hierarchy. 

Edwin  Mdnsell  Bliss. 

BiBiAootturRT.  F.  H.  Ver*.  CaUiaiBn  dt  docurntntoM  acxla- 
luiUicm  de  Maito,  3  vols..  Amccuncu,  18S7:  Condtie 
prorinrinf  .Wnwiwi  IV..  1771.  Qiwrftwo,  1898;  AOa  rf 
dserela  ennnJii  prminaolit  Metitani  quinK.  18116,  Mexieo, 
1899:  W.  BuUer.  Afericn  in  T-muilwn.  New  York,  1883; 
C.  F.  Lummii,  AmAmins  of  a  Nation;  Merico  of  To- 
dau.  ib.  1898:  P.  P.  Murtin.  IHtxica  of  [A*  tOOt  Cnlurv.  9 
vols.,  ib.  1907:  C.  R.  Eoock,  Mexiai:  iM  onctml  and  mod- 
srn  CivHimliBn.  Hiit.,  and  pirfiltaii  Cmditinnt,  ib..  1009. 

MEYER,  FREDERICK  BROTHERTOH:  Eng- 
lish Baptist;  b.  at  London  Apr.  8,  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  Brighton  College  and  Regent's  Park 
Baptist  Collie  (B.A.,  London  University,  1869), 
and  held  successive  pastorates  at  Pembroke  Bap- 
tist Chapel.  Liverpool,  in  1870-72.  York,  in  1872- 
1874.  Victoria  Road  Church,  Leicester,  in  1874-78, 
Melbourne  Hall,  Leicester,  in  1878-^,  Regent's 
Park  Chapel,  London,  in  1888-92,  and  Christ  Church. 
Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lambeth,  in  1892-95. 
He  was  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Free 
Churches  1904-05.  Since  that  time,  as  grneral 
evangelist  of  the  Federation  of  Free  Churches,  he 
has  coDducted  missions  in  South  Africa  and  the  be 
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East,  returning  to  Eng^d  in  the  spring  of  1009. 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  Evangelical.  Among  his 
numerous  works,  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
his  Elijah  and  the  Secret  of  his  Power  (London,  1887) ; 
Itrad  a  Prince  with  God  (1887);  Abraham;  or^  the 
Obedience  of  Faith  (1888);  Christian  Living  (1888); 
Present  Tenses  of  the  Blessed  Life  (1888);  Shepherd 
Psalm  (1889);  Joseph,  Beloved,  Hated,  Exalted 
(1890);  Tried  by  Fire  (1890);  Life  and  Light  of 
Men  (1891);  Moses,  the  Servant  of  Ood  (1892); 
Joshua  and  the  Land  of  Promise  (1893);  Way  into 
the  Holiest  (1893);  Jeremiah,  Priest  and  Prophet 
(1894);  Prayers  for  HeaH  and  Home  (1894);  Christ 
in  Isaiah  (1895);  David,  Shepherd,  Psalmist,  King 
(1895);  Reveries  and  Realities  (\S%&);  Through  Fire 
and  Flood  (1896);  Paul,  a  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1897);  Saved  and  Kept  (1897);  Statutes  and  Songs 
(1897);  Work-OHiay  Sermons  (1897);  Blessed  are 
Ye  (1898);  Our  Daily  Homily  (5  vols.,  1898-99); 
Love  to  the  Uttermost  (1898);  Love,  Courtship,  Mar^ 
riage  (1899);  John  the  Baptist  (1900);  The  Prophet 
of  Hope  (1900);  The  Soul's  Ascent  (1901);  AH  of 
Life  (1903);  Jottings  and  Hints  for  Lay  Preachers 
(1903);  Religion  in  Homespun  (1903);  Some  Deeper 
Things  (1903);  Directory  of  a  Devout  Life  (1904); 
In  the  Beginning  God!  (1904);  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (1905);  The  Soul's  Wrestle  with  Doubt  (1905) ; 
In  Defence  of  the  Faith  (1907);  The  Soul's  Pure 
Intention  (1907);  and  A  Winter  in  South  Africa 
(1908). 

MEYER,  maimer,  HEINRICH  AUGUST  WIL- 
HELM:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Gotha  Jan.  10, 
1800;  d.  at  Hanover  June  21,  1873.  He  received 
his  theological  training  at  Jena  (1818-20).  After 
teaching  for  a  time  in  a  private  school  at  Grone, 
near  Gdttingen,  he  was  pastor  successively  at  Ost- 
hausen  (1822-26),  Meiningen  (1826-31),  and  Harste 
(1831-37).  In  1837  he  was  called  to  Hoya  as  su- 
perintendent and  pastor;  and  in  1841,  declining  a 
professorial  appointment  at  Giessen,  he  was  made 
consLBtorial  councilor,  superintendent,  and  pastor 
at  Neustadt,  Hanover.  Here  he  was  the  sole  pas- 
tor of  a  community  of  some  5,000,  and  to  his  three- 
fold task  was  added  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
his  labor  on  the  New  Testament.  After  1848  he 
restricted  himself  to  his  consistorial  and  exeget- 
ical  duties,  residing  at  Hanover.  In  1861  he  was 
created  a  councilor  of  the  supreme  consistory,  but 
in  1865  he  requested  and  obtained  honorable  re- 
tirement. He  regarded  his  Latin  edition  of  the 
Lutheran  symbolic  books  (G6ttingen,  1830)  as  an 
episode  in  his  life-work.  His  great  work  was  Das 
Neue  Testament  griechisch  nach  den  besten  HulfS" 
mittdn  kritisch  revidiert  mil  einer  neuen  deutschen 
Uebersetzung  und  einem  kritischen  und  exegetischen 
Kommentar,  of  which  the  first  eleven  volumes  were 
prepared  by  himself  (Gdttingen,  1829-47;  text 
and  trimslation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  com- 
mentary on  Matthew-Philemon),  the  remaining 
volumes  being  necessarily  entrusted  to  younger  col- 
laborators, all  Meyer's  strength  being  needed  in  the 
preparation  of  new  editions  of  the  parts  already 
issued  by  him.  His  original  plan  had  been  to 
divide  the  work  into  three  parts:  text  and  trans- 
lation; commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts; 
commentary  on  the  other  books  and  a  handbook 


containing  isagogic  investigations,  the  history  of 
exegesis  (especially  from  the  Church  Fathers),  and 
his  own  methods.  He  likewise  planned  to  write  a 
s3rBtem  of  Biblical  rationalism,  which  was  to  give  a 
Biunmary  of  exegetical  results.  His  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English  (20  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1873^85; 
American  ed..  New  York,  1884  sqq).  In  his  life- 
time he  employed  as  collaborators  J.  K  Huther 
(the  Pastoral,  Petrine,  and  Johannine  Epistles, 
Jude  and  James;  GOttingen,  1850-52),  G.  LOne- 
mann  (I  and  II  Thessalonians  and  Hebrews,  1850), 
and  F.  DOsterdieck  (Apocalypse,  1865).  Since  his 
death  later  editions  have  been  prepared  by  B. 
Weiss  (Matthew,  John,  Romans,  the  Pastoral  and 
Johannine  Epistles,  and  Hebrews;  7th  ed.,  Gdt- 
tingen, 1901-02),  B.  and  J.  Weiss  (Mark  and  Luke; 
9th  ed.,  1901),  H.  H.  Wendt  (Acts;  8th  ed.,  1899), 
C.  F.  G.  Heinrici  (I  and  II  Corinthians;  8th  ed., 
1896-1900),  F.  Sieffert  (Galatians;  9th  ed.,  1899), 
E.  Haupt  (Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon;  8th  ed.,  1902),  W.  Bomemann  (I  and 
II  Thessalonians;  6th  ed.,  1894),  E.  KQhl  (Petrine 
Epistles  and  Jude;  6th  ed.,  1897),  W.  Beyschlag 
(James;  6th  ed.,  1897),  and  W.  Bousset  (Apocalypse; 
6th  ed.,  1906).  (F.  DObteroieck.) 

Bxbuographt:  A.'H.  NewmMi«  in  BapHat  Quarterly,  viii 
(1874),  438  aqq.;  H.  8.  Bumce,  in  BibUotheea  Saen, 
xxzii  (1875),  438  sqq. 

MEYER,    JOHANH    FRIEDRICH    VOH:    G&- 

man  theologian,  jurist  and  statesman;  b.  at  Frank- 
fort Sept.  12,  1772;  d.  there  Jan.  28,  1849.  In  his 
earlier  youth  he  studied  classics,  drawing,  painting, 
and  music;  from  1789  he  studied  law  and  philology 
at  Gdttingen,  and  from  1793  philosophy  and  natu- 
ral science  at  Leipsic  After  a  term  of  practise  at 
the  imperial  chamber  at  Wetzlar,  he  settled  down 
in  1802  in  his  native  city  where  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  appeals,  member  of  the  senate, 
and  mayor.  In  1816  he  became  president  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  Frankfort.  The  &nBt  period  of  his 
literary  activity  was  influenced  by  the  rationalism 
of  the  age,  seen  in  his  essays  in  Wieland's  Merkwr, 
his  romance  Kallias,  and  his  epic  Tobias.  He  then 
began  serious  study  of  the  Bible,  recognised  the 
necessity  of  revelation  and  saw  in  redemption  the  cen- 
ter and  essence  of  Christianity;  all  this  without  con- 
temning science,  but  employing  it  in  the  service  of 
God.  In  his  thirty-fifth  year  (1807)  he  learned 
Hebrew,  making  use  of  old  and  new  translations  and 
commentaries.  His  comprehensive  knowledge,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  archeology  and  jurisprudence, 
enabled  him  to  form  his  own  exegesis.  In  1812  he 
published  his  BibeldeiUungen,  a  sharp  attack  upon 
the  theological  conceptions  of  the  time.  In  1819 
appeared  his  annotated  revision  of  Luther's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  had  a  wide  circulation 
(3d  ed.,  1855).  Meyer  was  not  only  a  theologian, 
but  also  a  mystic  and  theosophist,  and  emphasised 
theosophy  in  the  third  period  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity. The  mechanical  conception  of  transcen- 
dental supematuraUsm  and  orthodoxy  satisfied 
him  as  little  as  rationalism.  Nature  and  the  Bible 
he  regarded  as  supplementary  documents,  the  key 
to  which  was  in  symbols — ^numbers  and  figures. 
He  was  intent  upon  fathoming  the  fundamental 
sense  of  the  divine  Word  which  he  held  to  lie  bd- 
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yond  tbe  grammatical  eenae.  Eschatological  and 
Apocalyptical  studiea  hod  great  attraction  for  him. 
From  this  period  originated  such  works  as  SMiit- 
•d  tur  Offenbaning  Johonnit  mm  eiTiem  KreutritUr 
{1833)  and  Blicke  in  den  Spiegel  des  prophetischm 
WorU*  (1847).  Meyer's  predilection  for  symbol- 
iam  led  him  to  study  not  only  old-world  rayHl«riea, 
but  also  the  higher  degrees  of  freemasonry.  Re- 
Bults  of  this  are  his  works,  Dag  Buck  Jeiira,  die 
tUteste,  k(M>ali»tiache  Urkunde  der  Hinder  (1831); 
2ur  AagypU^agie  (1840)  and  hia  eleven  collections  of 
Bldtter/ar  htihere  Wahrheit  <18I9  to  1832)  to  which 
he  added  Inbegriff  der  GtaubenaUhre  (1833),  He 
wrot«  also  some  poems  and  a  numt)er  of  criticisms 
(or  the  Heidttberger  JakTbiicher,  1811-18. 

(G.  E.  STBlTilt.) 
Bibuoosafht:     Ttann   ia   s  biDgmphical    inlrodurtiua   lo 
AutunAlauM  den  BtlUttrnfUr  ktihrrt  Wahrhcil,  pp.  v.-ij., 
SlutlgBrt,  IS63.     Congiill  also  ADB.  xxi.  £97. 

KEYFAKT  (MAYFABT),  JOHAHM  MAT- 
THAEUS :  German  Lutheran  theologian ;  b.  at 
Jena  Nov.  9,  1590;  d.  at  Erfurt  Jan.  28,  1642.  He 
Was  the  SOD  of  a  clergyman  of  Walwinkel  in  the 
Thuringion  forest;  studied  at  Gotha,  Jena,  and 
Wittenberg.  In  1616  he  was  called  to  Coburg  as 
t>rofes30r  at  the  newly  founded  Gymnaaium  Casi- 
tnirianum  which  distinguished  itself  by  its  strict 
discipline  in  morals,  and  in  1623  became  its  head. 
In  1631  or  1633  be  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  Of  his  Latin 
Works,  some  are  dogmatic:  Prodromut  dvcidarii 
theoioffici  five  dintinctiomim  theotof/icarum  centuritE 
date,  tx  omnium  prope  theologorum,  qui  poet  exhibit 
lam  A.  C.  fioruemid,  Kcripti*  eolUda,  etc.  (1620, 
imfiniabed);  others  are  polemic:  Grawertit  eon- 
Hmiabia  (Coburg,  1623);  Anii-fiecanus  site  man- 
valia  anOrovertiarum  theol.,  a  Becano  coUecti,  Con- 
fuiatio  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1627)  and  JVodw  Gordiut 
tophitlarum  lolutug  (Coburg,  1627),  an  original 
attempt  to  reconcile  Aristotle  and  Petrus 
Ramus.  But  his  independent  activity,  awak- 
ened by  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  history 
and  poetry  of  antiquity,  united  itself  with  a 
deep  longing  for  the  highest  ideals,  with  an  ex- 
perience of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  with  an  en- 
thusiastic absorption  in  subjective  experiences  of 
supernatural  perfection.  At  tbe  same  time,  how- 
ever, Meyfart  had  a  keen  eye  for  corruption  in  the 
CSiurch,  tor  the  dead  mechanicalism  of  traditional 
theology,  and  for  the  moral  defects  of  his  age.  This 
is  shown,  furthermore,  by  his  German  works,  which 
fall  into  two  groups,  epeculative-eschatological  and 
practical-reformatory.  To  the  first  group  belong 
Tuba  itOTTWm'ma  (Coburg,  1626),  four  sermons  on 
Death,  the  Last  Judgment,  Eternal  Life,  and  Dam- 
nation. There  followed  Vim  dtm  Mmmtischen  y#- 
Tufolem  (2  vols.,  Coburg,  1627),  which  contained  his 
Celebrated  hymn,  "  Jerusalem,  du  hochgebaule 
Stadt "  (several  English  translations,  e.g..  Miss 
Winkworth's  "  Jerusalem,  thou  city  fair  and  high"); 
Das  hSUiache  Sodoma  (2  vols.,  ib.  1630),  and  Da* 
jangite  Oericfit  (Nuremberg,  1632).  To  the  second 
group  belong  his  Chritttiche  Erinnerting.  concern- 
ing witchcraft  (1636),  and  ChrMtiche  Erinnerurtg, 
concerning  the  German  universities  (1636),  a  stri- 
king description  of  life  among  theological  students. 


Meyfart  also  attempted  in  several  of  his  works  to 

reform  the  clergy,  the  church  service,  church  diaci- 

pUne  and  service  of  prayer,  and  to  counteract  the 

ecclesiastical  dissensions  and  tbe  hatred  of  the  the- 

ol(^ians.     He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  precursorg 

of  Spener,  a  learned  but  enthusiastic  mystic,  and 

yet  had  his  eyes  fully  open  to  the  deficiencies  of  his 

times.  (E.  HENKBt) 

Bibliookapht:     H.    Witten.    Memoria    WwloffOTuin    nuH 

■ocu/i,  Prankfon.  ieS5;  Q.  hudewie,  Ehnt  da  Carimiriant 

acadmia.  u.  261-282,  Coburg;,  1729;    A.  F.  W.  FisehBr, 

KirditrUiadtr-Lexieon,  vol.  ii.,  Oolha,  1879;   Juliwi.  Hgin- 

milon,  PP.  732-733;  ADB,  xxi.  646. 

KEYRICK,  FREDERICK;  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Ramsbury  (27  m.  w.  of  Reading),  Wiltshire, 
Jan.  28,  1827;  d.  at  Blickling  (13  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Norwich),  Norfolkshirc,  Jan.  3,  1906.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A,,  1847), 
where  he  was  fellow,  1847-60,  and  tutor,  1851- 
1859.  He  was  tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
1847-53;  was  ordered  deacon  in  1850  and  ordained 
priest  in  1862;  was  an  inspector  of  schools  1859- 
1868;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln 1868-85;  principal  of  Codrington  College, 
Barbados,  1886-87;  rector  of  Blickling,  Norfolk, 
from  1868  till  his  death,  and  also  non-resident 
canon  of  Lincoln  after  1869.  He  was  Whitehall 
preacher  in  1856-57  and  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1856.  1866,  and  1876.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Old  Catholic  movement  and  attended  tbe 
Bonn  conference  of  1875.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  mention  may  be  made  of  his  PnuHail 
Working  of  the  Church  of  Spain  (London,  1851); 
CUricat  Tenure  of  F)^awship»  (Oxford,  1854); 
Moral  and  Devotional  Theology  of  the  Church  </ 
Rome  (London,  1856>;  The  Outcast  and  the  Poor  of 
London  (1858);  The  Wiedom  of  Piety  (1859);  Cor- 
respondence  unlh  Old  CalholicB  and  OrtenlaU  (4 
series,  1877-78);  It  Dogma  a  Neceseityt  (1883); 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  tm  the  Holy 
Communion  Retloted  (1885);  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, A.D.  597-1887  (1887);  The  Hietory  of  the 
Church  in  Spain  (1892);  Scriptural  and  CathiAie 
Truth  and  Worthip  (1901);  Old  Anglicanimt  and 
Modem Ritualitm (,\90i);  SundayObecrT)anee{lW2); 
Appeal  to  the  Primiiive  Centuries  (1904);  Appeal 
to  the  Sixteenth  ami  Seventeenth  Centuries  (1905); 
Memories  of  Life  at  Oxford  and  EUeakere  (1905). 
He  contributed  to  the  Speaker's  Comm,entary  the 
parts  on  Obadiah  (London,  1876)  and  Ephesians 
(1880),  and  to  the  Pulpit  Commenlarg  the  sec- 
tions on  Leviticus  (1882)  and  Joshua  and  Judges 
(1895). 

HEZDZAH:  A  rectangular  piece  of  inscribed 
parchment  enclosed  to  a  wooden  or  metal  case  and 
attached  by  Jews  to  the  upper  part  of  the  right- 
hand  door  post  of  a  dwelling.  The  inscription  con- 
sists of  Deut.  vi.  4-0,  xi.  13-21,  and  is  written  in 
twenty-two  lines  according  to  the  rules  made  for 
copying  the  Torah.  The  parchment  is  rolled 
with  the  writing  inside,  on  the  outside  at  tlw 
upper  end  the  divine  name  Shaddai  is  written, 
and  a  glass-covered  aperture  in  the  case  leaves 
this  visible.  The  Mezuzah  is  by  the  pious 
touched  with  the  hand  as  they  enter  or  leave  the 
house,  and  a  short  prayer  is  recited  at  the  same 
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time.    The  practise  ia  founded  on  the  injunction 
in  Deut.  vi.  9. 

Bzbuoorapht:  DaMorius,  De  riitbut  Mesuztt,  in  B.  Ugo- 
linus,  ThMownu  anttquHatwm  •acrarum^  vol.  xxi.,  34  vols., 
Venioe.  1744-60;  JB,  viii.  631-632. 

MEZZOFANTI,  mef'so-fOn'tt,  GIUSEPPE  GAS- 
PARD:  Italian  cardinal;  b.  at  Bologna  Sept.  17, 
1774;  d.  in  Rome  Mar.  15,  1849.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  archiepiscopal  seminary  of  his  native 
dty  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1797.  He  held 
various  professorial  positions  in  the  University  of 
Bologna  until  1831,  when  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  succeeded  Mai  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
In  1838  Gregory  XVI.  created  him  cardinal-priest. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  linguist  of 
ancient  or  modem  times.  According  to  his  biog- 
n^her  Russell  he  spoke  with  imcommon  fluency 
thirty-eight  languages;  less  perfectly,  eleven;  im- 
perfectly, seven;  and  could  read,  but  not  speak, 
twelve  others.  He  was  acquainted  besides  with 
at  least  fifty  dialects  of  those  languages. 

Biblzoorapht:  C.  W.  RusmII,  Life  of  Cardinal  MeMtcfanti, 
London.  1858,  cf.  T.  Watts,  On  Dr.  Ru99eU'9  Life  cf  Car- 
dinal MextofanH,  ib.  1860;  A.  Manavit,  Eaquiaee  hiMtorUitte 
miT  U  Cardinal  MettofanH,  Paris,  1864;  A.  Bellesheim, 
Oiueeppe^  Cardinal  MeMMofanti,  WtlriburK,  1880. 

MIAiriy  GIROLAMO.    See  SoBfASCHiANS. 

MICAH  (Hebr.  Mtykayah,  ''Who  is  Uke  Yah- 
weh?  ") :  The  prophet  whose  book  is  sixth  among 
the  Minor  Prophets.  From  his  home  in  Moresheth- 
gath  (i.  14)  he  is  called  the  Morasthite  (i.  1)  and  is 
80  distinguished  (e.g.,  Jer.  xxvi.  18)  from  other 
men  of  the  name,  notably  from  Micah,  son  of  Imlah 
(I  Kings  xxii.  8).  He  belonged  to  the  southern 
kingdom,  where  he  exercised  his  office  (Jer.  xxvi. 
18),  though  the  range  of  his  prophecies  covered 
Samaria.  The  superscription  (i.  1)  places  his  ac- 
tivity in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
all  kings  of  Judah.  This  fact  has  been  questioned, 
and  the  attempt  made  to  date  his  work  wholly  imder 
Hezekiah.  But  chaps,  i.-iii.  echo  the  period  of 
Ahaz,  and  if  iv.  1-5  (cf.  Isa.  ii.  2-5)  is  original  with 
Micah,  he  may  be  placed  also  under  Jotham.  But 
his  greatest  activity  is  to  be  placed  imder  Heze- 
kiah. 

Chap.  i.  deals  with  the  imminent  judgment  of 
God  &st  on  Israel  (Samaria)  and  then  on  Judah; 
chaps,  ii.-iii.  lay  the  blame  upon  the  sins  of  the 
upper  classes,  including  the  false  prophets;  in  chaps, 
iv.-v.,  in  which  the  high  point  of  Micah's  oracles 
is  reached,  the  author  has  alternately  in  view  an 
immediate  and  a  remoter  future  of  Judah,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  wasted  by  Babylon  and  Assyria  and  then 
restored  (these  alternations  have  led  to  much  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  date  and  genuineness  of  the 
prophecies  here  collected);  chaps,  vi.-vii.  start 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  since  in  them  the  guilt 
of  the  whole  people  is  discussed.  In  these  last 
chapters  the  literary  form  of  dialogue  appears,  in 
which  Yahweh,  the  people,  and  the  prophet  are  the 
speakers;  Yahweh  states  his  ground  of  action 
against  his  people  (vi.  1-5)  and  is  answered  with 
contrition  by  the  people  (vi.  6-7),  to  whom  the 
prophet  replies  (vi.  8);  Yahweh  denounces  the  sins 
of  the  capital  (vi.  9-16);  vii.  1-13  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween prophet  and  people;  vii.  15  is  Yahweh's  en- 


couragement continued  by  the  prophet  in  venes 
16-20. 

The  genuineness  of  parts  of  the  book  of  Micah 
has  been  violently  assailed.  Thus  the  presence  of 
ii.  12-13  has  been  justified  by  some  only  as  the 
(quoted)  words  of  a  lying  prophet  like  the  one  im- 
plied in  verse  11,  in  which  case  a  connection  be- 
tween verses  11-12  is  made  by  supposing  a  sup- 
pressed "  saying  "  at  the  end  of  verse  11.  But  it 
LB  best  imderstood  as  a  genuine  promise  of  resto- 
ration following  the  denunciation  which  had  just 
been  pronounced.  Stade  makes  iv.  1-4,  11-14,  v. 
1-3,  6-14  exilic  and  iv.  5-10,  v.  4-6  still  later  inter- 
polations, and  sees  in  them  inconsistencies  and  dif- 
ferences of  standpoint.  Ryssel  combats  this  view, 
assigns  the  whole  to  Micah  or  at  least  to  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  and  regards  it  as  in  vital  connection 
with  chaps,  i.-iii.  The  difficulty  arose  in  the  men- 
tion of  Babylon  as  the  place  of  exile  (iv.  10)  in  a 
time  when  Assyria  was  the  world  power  and  Nine- 
veh the  world  capital.  The  solution  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  significance  and  importance  of  Baby- 
lon, even  in  the  Assyrian  period,  as  the  historic 
seat  of  world  empire  (Gen.  x.  10-11)  and  so  essen- 
tially and  typically  antagonistic  to  the  dty  of  God. 
Similarly,  from  the  time  of  Ewald,  the  genuineness 
of  chaps,  vi.-vii.  has  been  assailed.  Ewald  dated 
them  in  Manasseh's  time;  Wellhausen  and  Stade 
followed  him  in  so  dating  vi.  1-vii.  6,  putting  vii. 
7-20  in  the  exile;  Comill  sees  in  vii.  7  sqq.  refer- 
ences to  the  second  temple;  and  other  scholars 
take  positions  essentially  in  agreement  with  these. 
But  when  it  is  noted  that  in  vii.  7-20  the  exile  lies 
still  in  the  future  and  that  between  this  part  and 
chaps,  i.-v.  there  are  numerous  coincidences  and 
points  of  contact,  the  conclusion  will  follow  that 
this  part  has  the  same  author  as  the  "est  of  the 
book.  The  impression  the  book  makes  is  that  of 
a  imit,  with  fuller  reports  of  the  deliverances  in 
chaps,  i.-ii.,  more  condensed  and  fragmentary  re- 
ports in  the  other  chapters. 

Chap.  vi.  has  a  special  interest  in  that  the  scheme 
of  history  which  it  assumes  as  that  known  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  that  found  in  Niunbers 
and  Joshua,  showing  that  at  least  the  writing  of 
J  lay  before  the  prophet.  Another  point  of  inter- 
est in  this  chapter  has  to  do  with  Micah's  position 
as  to  sacrifice  (vi.  6-^).  Some  have  inferred  that 
Micah  did  not  regard  sacrifice  as  demanded  by  the 
divine  law.  But  the  words  of  the  prophet  neces- 
sarily imply  sacrifice  as  a  legal  requirement,  which 
is  met  by  the  people,  however,  in  a  formal  manner 
which  deprives  it  of  its  quality  as  a  God-pleasing 
service. 

The  language  is  purely  classical.  In  point  of 
rhetorical  peculiarity,  Micah  stands  between  his 
contemporaries,  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  but  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  the  former;  for  although,  like  the 
former,  he  is  abrupt,  aboimding  in  sudden  and 
quick  changes,  in  depth  of  spirituality  he  is  the 
worthy  companion  of  Isaiah,  sharing  with  him  a 
mingling  of  mildness  and  strength,  of  gentleness 
and  elevation,  together  with  great  vigor  and  an 
artistic  turn  ojf  expression.  (W.  VoLCKf.) 

Of  the  prophecies  placed  under  the  name  of 
Micah  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  not  certain  that  any- 
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thing  except  chaps,  i.-iii.  proceed  from  Micah  the 
Morasthite.  These,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
ii.  12,  13,  which  have  no  obvious  relation  to  the 
context,  and  contain  an  indefinite  and  unmotived 
promise  of  a  return  from  exile,  are  an  important 
supplement  to  the  genuine  discourses  of  Isa.  i.-v., 
and  are  especially  interesting  as  showing  the  bitter 
feeling  of  a  small  landholder  in  a  country  village 
arising  from  the  treatment  of  the  poorer  classes  by 
the  rapacious  nobles  and  office-holders  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  natural  climax  of  the  prophecy,  iii.  12,  is 
quoted  as  a  memorable  saying  a  century  later  (Jer. 
xxvi.  18). 

The  remainder  of  the  book  as  we  now  have  it  is 
apparently  composed  of  several  unclassified  dis- 
courses or  fragments  of  discourses  of  dates  later 
than  Micah.  Chap.  iv.  describes  a  great  deliver- 
ance and  restoration  of  Israel  after  it  has  been 
punished  for  its  sins  with  exile  and  disintegra- 
tion, and  chap.  v.  announces  the  deliverer  as  a  de- 
scendant of  the  princely  house  of  David  and  a 
native  of  Bethlehem,  and  pictures  the  results  of  the 
reclamation  as  a  triumph  over  the  national  enemies 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  idola- 
try. These  two  chapters,  which  form  a  unit,  were 
presimiably  written  under  the  influence  of  Isa.  vii. 
14  sqq.,  and  are  perhaps  exilic  (see  the  reference 
to  Babylon  in  iv.  10).  Chap.  vi.  1-vii.  6  was  com- 
posed by  a  great  prophet  living  in  Jerusalem,  pre- 
sumably in  the  earlier  days  of  Manasseh.  Of  chap, 
vii.  7-20  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  a  cento  of 
unconnected  fragments  which  give  no  clue  to  the 
time  or  circumstances  of  their  author  or  authors. 
They  are,  if  possible,  still  less  relevant  to  the  con- 
ditions of  Micah's  time  than  are  the  three  preceding 
chapters. 

For  the  reason  that  the  several  divisions  of  the 
book  differ  greatly  in  subject-matter,  style,  and  out- 
look, it  is  not  possible  to  describe  it  in  any  terms 
that  will  apply  to  the  collection  as  a  whole.  Of 
most  significance  and  permanent  value  are  chaps, 
iii.  and  vi.,  the  latter  being  especially  memorable 
as  containing  the  classical  definition  of  the  religion 
of  Yahweh  (verse  8).  J.  F.  McCurdt. 

Bibliooraprt:  The  moet  thorough  investigation  ib  B. 
Ryssel,  UnternuJiungen  Hber  die  TextgettaU  und  die  Behi- 
heil  dee  Buchee  Micha,  Leipsic,  1887.  Still  valuable  are 
the  older  oommentaries  by  E.  Pooock,  Oxford,  1677; 
C.  W.  Justi,  Leipsic,  1709,  and  A.  T.  Hartmann,  Lemgo, 
1800.  More  recent  works  are  by  C.  P.  Caspari,  2  parts, 
Christiania,  1851-52  (elaborate);  E.  B.  Pusey,  Oxford, 
1862;  C.  F.  Keil.  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh,  1868;  T. 
Roorda,  Leyden.  1869;  L.  Reinke,  Giessen,  1874;  P. 
Kleinert,  in  Lange,  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1875;  8. 
Clark,  in  Bible  Commentary,  London,  1876;  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
in  Cambridge  Bible,  Cambridge,  1887;  H.  J.  Elhorst,  Am- 
heim,  1891;  C.  von  Orelli.  Eng.  transl.,  The  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  New  York,  1893;  J.  Wellhausen,  KUinen  Pro- 
Vhtien,  Berlin.  1893;  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Bock  of  the  Ttoelve, 
in  Expoeitor'a  Commentary,  London,  1896;  J.  T.  Beck, 
Gatersloh,  1898;  W.  Nowack,  in  Handkommentar,  G6t- 
tingen.  1903;  M.  L.  Margolis,  Philadelphia,  1908-09. 

On  questions  of  introduction  consult:  B.  Stade,  in 
ZATW,  i  (1881),  161  sqq.;  W.  Nowack,  in  ZATW,  iv 
(1884),  288-290;  J.  Taylor,  The  Maeeoretic  Text  and  the 
Ancient  Vereione  of  ,  ,  ,  Micah,  London,  1891;  W.  H. 
Kosters,  in  ThT,  1893,  pp.  249  sqq.;  V.  Ermoni,  in  F. 
Vigouroux,  Didionnaire  de  la  Bible,  part  xxv.,  pp.  1064- 
1067,  Paris,  1905;  Smith.  PropheU,  pp.  287  sqq.;  DB, 
iii.  358-360;  EB,  iii.  3067-74;  JE,  rm,  533-535;  the 
pertinent  sections  in  the  works  on  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,   particularly   those  by  Driver,   Comill, 


W.  Baudissin  iEinleiiuno  in  die  BUcher  dee  Alien  Teela- 
mentee,  Leipeie,  1901),  and  Wellhausen,  in  Bleek  (£ti»- 
leiiuno  in  doe  AUe  Teeiament,  Berlin,  1886). 

MICHAEL:  One  of  the  four  (or  seven)  arch- 
angels of  Jewish  post-exilic  angelology.  His  name 
occurs  in  the  Bible  only  in  Dan.  x.  13,  21,  xii.  1; 
Jude  9;  Rev.  xii.  7.  The  conception  in  Daniel  is 
that  of  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel  (see  Angel,  II., 
{{  1-2),  with  which  the  New-Testament  passages 
accord.  The  passage  in  Jude  is  a  quotation  from 
the  Ascension  of  Moses  (see  Pbbttdepiorapha,  Old 
Testament,  III.,  6).  In  the  pseudepigraphic  lit- 
erature Michael's  figure  looms  large,  and  he  often 
appears  as  the  first  of  the  archangels.  In  rabbinical 
writings  his  part  is  still  further  expanded.  From 
Judaism  he  passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  all  Christians,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Roman  calendar  on  Sept.  29  (see 
MicHABLiiAs),  and  in  the  Greek  on  Nov.  9.  Two 
military  orders  took  his  name — the  French  order 
founded  in  1469  by  Louis  XL,  and  the  Bavarian 
order  founded  in  1721  by  Elector  Joseph  Clemens 
of  Cologne — as  did  a  number  of  congregations.  A 
song  said  to  have  been  sung  by  Michael  and  the 
good  angels  in  triumph  over  Lucifer  and  the  fallen 
angels  and  revealed  to  St.  Amadous  is  given  in 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepiffraphus  Veteris  Tea- 
tamenti,  i.  26-27  (Hamburg,  1723),  and  a  partial 
translation  is  in  S.  Baring-Gould,  Legends  of  the 
PaJtriarche  and  PropheU,  p.  16  (New  York,  1872). 

Bibliooraprt:  A.  Kohut,  JUdieehe  Anoelolooie,  Leipdo^ 
1866:  W.  Lueken,  Michael,  G6ttingen,  1808;  F.  J.  Peterw, 
St,  Michael  und  eeine  Verehrung,  Cologne,  1002;  A.  But- 
ler, lAvee  of  iKe  Fathere,  Martyrt,  and  .  .  .  Sainte,  Sept. 
29,  vol.  iL,  London,  1860. 

MICHAEL,  EMIL  THEODOR  RICHARD:  Avuh 
trian  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Reichenbach  (32  m. 
s.w.  of  Breslau),  Pruasian  Silesia,  Sept.  20,  1852. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1874 
and  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Innsbruck 
and  Breslau  (Ph.D.,  1884;  D.D.,  1888).  In  1888 
he  became  privat-docent  for  church  history  at  the 
former  institution,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  the  same  subject, 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in 
1895.  Since  1906  he  has  been  professor  of  Chris- 
tian art  at  Innsbruck.  In  addition  to  numerous 
contributions  to  theological  periodicals,  he  has 
written  Salimbene  und  eeine  Chronxk  (Innsbruck, 
1889);  Rankee  Weltgeechichie,  eine  krUieche  Studie 
(Paderbom,  1890);  Ignaz  von  DdUinger  (Innsbruck, 
1892);  Oeschichte  dee  deutechen  Volkee  (4  vols., 
Freiburg,  1897-1906);  and  KriHk  und  AnHkriHk 
in  Sachen  meiner  Geechichie  dee  deutechen  Volkee 
(2  parts,  1899-1902). 

MICHAELIS:  A  family  of  German  Lutheran  ex- 
egetes  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

1,  Johann  Heinrich:  b.  at  Klettenberg  (20  m. 
8.W.  of  Blankenburg),  Brunswick,  July  26,  1668;  d. 
at  Halle  Mar.  10, 1738.  Educated  in  thee  logy,  phi- 
losophy, and  orientalia  at  Frankfort^on-the-Oder, 
he  began  to  lecture  in  Halle  in  1698,  becoming  suo- 
cessively  associate  professor  of  oriental  languages 
(1699),  full  professor  in  the  theological  faculty 
(1709),  and  senior  and  inspector  of  the  theological 
seminary   (1732).     He  was  important  primarily 
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as  representing  the  critical  school  in  the  midst 
of  Pietism,  then  centering  in  Halle.  He  was 
in  great  part  the  author  of  the  plan  for  the  CoUe- 
giimi  Orientale  Theolpgicmn  established  there  by 
A.  H.  Francke.  He  was  likewise  distinguished  for 
his  partial  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (Halle, 
1720),  based  on  five  Erfurt  manuscripts  and  nine- 
teen printed  editions,  the  variants  also  being  given. 
The  edition  was,  however,  too  hastily  done,  and 
proved  imreliabie,  though  it  is  still  not  without 
value.  He  also  prepared  for  it  his  Uheriarea  an- 
notoHanes  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1720),  in  which  he  dili- 
gently consulted  the  earlier  versions.  Some  of  the 
exegetical  material  here  contained,  like  several  of 
his  dissertations  and  his  Sonderbarer  Ld)enslavf 
P,  Heylinga  au8  Liibeck  und  deasen  Reise  nach  Eihi- 
opien  (H^e,  1724),  is  still  noteworthy. 

2*  Christian  Benedikt  (nephew  of  the  preceding) : 
b.  at  Elrich  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Nordhausen)  Jan.  26, 
1680;  d.  at  Halle  Feb.  22,  1764.  He  was  educated 
at  Halle,  where  he  was  successively  associate  (1713- 
1714)  and  full  (1714-31)  professor  of  philosophy, 
professor  of  theology  (1731-38)  and  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  languages  (1738-64).  Besides  contrib- 
uting to  his  uncle's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Uberiores  annotationeSf  he  wrote  Dis- 
Bertatio  de  arUtquitatibtu  ceconomice  patriarchalis 
(Halle,  1728)  and  TracUUua  criticus  de  variis  lee- 
Honibua  Novi  Testamenti  cavte  coUigendis  et  dixudi' 
candxB  (1749),  in  addition  to  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  (with  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament 
in  Greek;  Halle,  1741),  based  on  H.  Opitz's  edition 
of  1709. 

8.  Johann  David  (son  of  the  preceding):  b.  at 
Halle  Feb.  27,  1717;  d.  at  Gdttingen  Aug.  22,  1791. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Halle  and  travel- 
ing in  England  and  Holland  he  went  in  1745  to 
G6ttingen,  where  he  was  professor  of  philosophy 
(1746-50)  and  of  Oriental  languages  (1750-91). 
He  was  a  prolific  author,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
writing  the  entire  periodical  OrierUalische  und  exe- 
getUche  Btbliothek  (later  the  Neue  orienUdiache  und 
exegeli8che  Biblioihek;  35  parts,  Frankfort  and  Gdt- 
tingen, 1771-91).  Moreover,  he  was  the  first  to 
give  to  the  cultured  public  the  results  of  scientific 
views  of  the  Bible  as  divorced  from  dogmatic  as- 
sumptions in  his  annotated  translation  of  the  Old 
(13  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1769-86)  and  New  (2  vols., 
1790)  Testaments,  these  following  his  exegeses  of 
some  of  the  Messianic  psalms  (Frankfort,  1759), 
Ecclesiastes  (Bremen,  1762),  and  I  Maccabees 
(Frankfort,  1778).  He  gained  equal  favor,  though 
more  slowly,  with  his  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Tes- 
tament (Gdttingen,  2d  ed.,  1788;  Eng.  transl.,  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament ,  4  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1793-1801),  which  was  followed  by  the  less  popular 
and  uncompleted  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament 
(Hamburg,  1787). 

The  chief  services  of  Michaelis  were  rendered  in 
the  domain  of  Biblical  ancillary  sciences,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.  Here  belongs 
his  Supplementa  ad  lexica  Hdrraica  (6  vols.,  Gdt- 
tingen, 1784-92),  in  which  he  sought  primarily  to 
free  Hebrew  lexicography  from  rabbinical  tradition 
and  to  operate  with  the  kindred  languages,  espe- 
cially Arabic.    At  the  same  time  he  carefully  studied 


the  early  versions,  and  such  was  his  attention  to 
the  Peshito  that  he  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
founders  of  Syriac  philology.  Note  should  be  made 
here  of  his  Orammatica  Chaldaica  (Leipdc,  1771) 
and  Orammatica  Syriaca,  He  also  made  valuable 
contributions  to  Biblical  antiquities,  especially  in  his 
Mosaisches  Recht  (6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1771-75; 
Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Smith,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  Moses,  4  vols.,  London,  1814),  in  which  he  ad- 
vanced the  view,  then  new,  that  the  Pentateuchal 
laws  were  a  product  of  the  statesmanship  of  Mooes, 
who  aimed  at  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the 
heathen  [involving  denial  of  the  directly  divine 
character  and  universal  validity  of  the  laws],  thus 
judging  antiquity  by  the  standards  of  its  own  time, 
instead  of  by  the  criterion  of  the  Christian  Church; 
as  well  as  in  his  Abhandlung  von  den  Ehegesetzen 
Mosis  (Gdttingen,  1755).  His  geographi(»d  and 
archeological  interests,  already  evinced  by  his  se- 
curing from  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  the  sending  of 
an  expedition  to  Arabia  in  1761  (for  which  he  wrote 
his  Fragen  an  eine  Gesdlscha/t  reisender  Getekrten^ 
Frankfort,  1762),  found  expression  in  YasSpicilegium 
geographies  exterorum  (2  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1769-80) 
and  in  many  places  in  his  Syntagma  commentationum 
(2  parts,  1759-67)  and  VermischU  Schri/ten  (2  parts, 
Frankfort,  1766-^9). 

Although  never  a  member  of  the  theological  fao- 
ulty,  Michaelis  lectured  on  systematic,  dogmatic, 
and  moral  theology,  writing  in  these  departments 
his  Oedanken  uber  die  Lehre  der  heUigen  Schrift  von 
SUndeund  Genugthuung  (Bremen,  1748);  Compen- 
dium theologies  dogmaticcs  (Gdttingen,  1760;  Ger- 
man ed.,  1787);  and  Entwurf  einer  typischen 
Gottesgdehrtheit  (Gdttingen,  1753).  These  works, 
inferior  to  the  rest,  were  weakened  by  his  attempt 
not  to  break  with  external  orthodoxy,  though 
secretly  he  had  renounced  it,  thus  leading  him  to 
an  attitude  of  imtenable  compromises.  At  the 
same  time,  this  position  gained  him  great  popu- 
larity with  both  pupils  and  the  Government,  be- 
sides winning  him  the  title  of  "  regent  of  Gdt- 
tingen "  and  the  posts  of  secretary,  director,  and 
editor  of  the  Gdttingen  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
the  last  two  decades  of  his  life,  however,  his  pres- 
tige  declined.  (R.  Kittel.) 

Biblioorapht:  1.  L.  Diestel,  OMchiehie  dea  A.  7.  in  dtr 
chriaUiehen  Kirche,  pp.  415  Bqq.,  Jena,  1866.  3.  His 
Briefwechael,  ed.  Buhle,  is  in  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1794-06. 
and  his  autobiography,  ed.  £.  R.  Hessenkamp,  appeared 
at  Rinteln,  1793.  Consult  further:  L.  Diestel.  ut  sup., 
pp.  583  sqq.,  683  sqq.,  745  sqq.;  R.  Smend,  Johann  David 
Miehaelia,  Gdttingen.  1898;  and  especially  Roethe.  Johann 
David  Afichadis,  in  the  FMUthrifl  der  GdUinger  GdehrUn 
OttdUchait,  Berlin.  1001. 

MICHAELMAS:  A  festival  celebrated  Sept.  29, 
not  only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  also  in 
the  Greek  and  various  Protestant  churches  in  honor 
of  the  archangel  Michael  (q.v.),  not  with  reference 
to  any  particular  apparition  of  his,  but  generally 
commemorating  the  benefits  which  mankind  have 
received  from  the  angels.  The  festival  seems  to 
have  been  Roman  in  origin,  and  it  is  very  old.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  celebration  was  quite  com- 
mon in  the  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
celebrates  three  special  apparitions  of  the  arch- 
angel, viz.,  May  8,  Sept.  6,  and  Oct.  16.    Michael- 
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mas  is  alao  known  as  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael 

and  All  the  Holy  AugeU.     lu  Kuglaud  Michaelmas 

day  is  one  of  the  four  quarter-days,  on  which  rents 

are  paid,  burghal  councils  elected,  etc.     Hete,  and 

also  in  other  countries,  it  marks  the  beginning  of 

the  autumn  term  at  schools  and  universities. 

BiBuooaAPHT^  A.  Buller.  lAvtt  of  tia  FalSen.  Mtaivrt  and 

OUirr  Principal  SainU,  on  Sept.  29;    J.  C.  W.  Auputi, 

QMbwardieibntan.  ili.  281  iqq..  Leipiic.  1820:    A.  J.  Bin- 

Icrim,  DniMitniiglfiUii,  v.,  i..  pp.  tttfi  aqq.,  Ukiui,  ISZS; 

DCA.  iLllTT-TB. 

MICHELET,  SIMOH  TBMSTRDP:  Norwegian 
theolc^ian;  b.  at  Trondhjem  Feb.  8, 1863.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Christiania  (B.A., 
1881;  medalist,  1885;  candidate  in  theology,  1887); 
studied  at  German  imivenities,  particularly  at  Leip- 
sic,  for  several  yean,  devoting  himself  to  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  Semitic  languages,  and  the  Old 
Testament;  received  ordination  and  pastorates  at 
Trondhjem  and  Christiania,  1894-96;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Christiania,  1896.  He  is  a  representative  of  the 
higher  criticism,  aiming  through  his  publications 
to  interest  not  merely  a^demic  circles,  but  also  the 
Norwegian  public.  In  his  dogmatics  he  has  been 
influenced  by  F.  Petersen  (q.v.),  and  in  hia  exegesis 
by  Frants  Buhl  (q.v.).  He  has  argued  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  ancient  languages  in  the  curricula  of 
the  gymnasia,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  Norwegian 
student  world.  He  has  published  Amoa,  ovtnat  og 
forioUi^  ,  ,  ,  Med  en  udaigt  over  de  aamtidige  til- 
ttande  ilgraeHlS93);  Det  gamie  U»tamettte»  lyn  paa 
«ynden  (1899);  Gamle  HeUigdomT/teinytLya  {1902}; 
and  Aandau  Tjenert,  ikke  Bogalavena  (1907),  on  the 
confessional  question.  Jobn  O.  Evjen. 

UCHELIAnS.    See   Hahn,   Johann   Michael. 

HICROniUS,  HASTIirnS  (Harten  de  Cleyne): 
Dutch  Protestant;  b.  probably  at  Ghent  1622  or 
1523;  d.  at  Norden  (17  m.  n.  of  Emden)  Sept.  12, 
1559.  He  studied  at  Basel  and  Zurich,  and  early 
in  1550  went  to  London  as  pastor  of  the  Flemish 
congr^ation  there.  After  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
(1553),  Mary  forbade  the  preaching  o!  Protestant- 
ism, and  on  Sept.  17  Micronius  left  England.  He 
went  to  Denmark,  but  Lutheran  opposition  pre- 
vented turn  from  the  peaceable  conduct  of  worship 
and  he  finally  reached  E^den.  Meanwhile  some 
of  the  London  exiles  had  come  into  conflict  with 
the  Mennonites  at  Wiamar,  and  Micronius,  called 
from  Emden,  held  a  disputation  with  Menno  Simons 
(q.v.)  on  Feb.  6  and  15,  1554.  Lutheran  hostility 
now  drove  him  successively  from  Wismar,  Lubeck, 
and  Hamburg,  but  after  a  brief  period  of  repose  at 
Emden,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Norden, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  except  for  a 
short  visit  to  Frankfort  in  1555,  at  Lasco's  re- 
quest, to  organize  the  congregations  of  Dutch  exiles 
settled  there. 

Micronius  was  a  master  of  disputation.  His 
writings  show  him  to  have  been  somewhat  Nesto- 
rian  in  Chriatology  and  quite  Zwtnglian  in  Eucha- 
ristic  doctrine,  but  universalistic  in  his  concept  of 
salvation.  He  was  deeply  influenced  by  his  teacher 
and  friend  Bullinger,  but  his  importance  lay  less  in 
hia  theology  than  in  the  services  he  rendered  the 
religious   exilea   from   Holland.     His   chief   works 


were:  De  kleyne  Caleehiimvi  oft  kinderUere  der 
Duytacher  GhemeynU  mn  London  (ed.  1552  and 
often;  Eng.  tronsl.,  London,  1552);  Een  eorte  un- 
dtrtouekinge  det  ghdoo/s  (1553);  Een  doer  bewijt 
van  het  rteht  gtbrayck  de»  Nachtmaalt  Chtisti  entU 
vmt  ni«n  van  d«  mitt  houden  «ai  (Buyten,  Londcn, 
1554);  and  Chriatiicke  Ordinaneim,  etc.  (1554). 
Among  his  polemics  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Een 
iDoeraiAlig  verhaal,  etc.  (Emden,  1556),  on  his  dispu- 
tations with  Menno  Simons;  Apoiageticum  acriptum 
(3  porta,  1657),  against  Joachim  Westphal;  and 
Een  Apolagie  of  verandlwoordinghe  (Emden,  1558), 
against  Menno  Simons.  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 


lijn  attchri/len,  liin  gtHUtritMinv,  NiinwcaD,  ISU  (d. 
B.  Cruner.  in  ThT,  ISOfl.  pp.  304-317)^  Hgnoo  Bimoni, 
Opera  omnia  ThteloguB.  pp.  G4S-fll8,  Amiterdaio,  1681. 

MIDDLETOH,  COHYERS:  English  controver- 
sialist and  author  of  the  famous  Life  <^  Cuxro;  b. 
at  York  Dec.  27,  1683;  d.  at  Hildersham  (8  m.  m.9. 
of  Cambridge)  July  28,  1750.  He  wasgraduated 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1702^-03; 
M.A.,  1707;  D.D.,  1717).  He  was  elected  fellow  of 
Trinity  Collc^,  and  was  for  a  short  time  curate  of 
Trumpington,  near  Cambridge.  He  won  for  himself 
a  wide  reputation  by  his  caustic  attacks  on  Bentley, 
the  master  of  Trinity,  who,  in  spite  of  his  great 
scholarship,  was  very  unpopular  on  account  of  hia 
haish  personaUties.  In  one  of  these  (1720)  Middle- 
ton  assailed  Bentley's  proposal  to  issue  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  discovering  some  errtMa 
in  the  advance  sheets,  and  to  this  attack  Bentley's 
retirement  from  that  field  has  been  wrongly  attnl^ 
uted.  Middleton  was  chosen  principal  librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  1721.    See  DEtau,  I.,  {  7. 

In  1724  he  visited  Rome,  and  later  wrote  A  LtUer 
from  Rome,  ahowing  an  Exact  Conformity  beheeen 
Popery  and  Paganitm  (London,  1729,  republished 
1808),  in  which  be  attempted  to  prove  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  Church  was  a  continuation  of 
the  heathenism  of  ancient  Rome.  Middleton's  con- 
troversies were  not  confined  to  Bentley,  but  ex- 
tended to  Daniel  Waterland,  Thomas  Sherlock,  and 
others.  He  assailed  the  medical  profession  in  his 
De  mtdieorwn  apud  veterea  Romano*  dtgentium  con- 
dilione  diagertatio  (Cambridge,  1726).  His  contro- 
versy with  Waterland  originated  with  the  latter'a 
attack  upon  Middleton's  assertion  that  there  were 
"  contradictions  in  the  evangelists  which  could  not 
be  reconciled,"  and  that  "  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
man  was  a  fable  or  all^;ory."  In  1741  he  pul^ 
lished  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  HitUrry  of  ihe 
Lifei^M.  Tuiltui  Ooera  (2  vols.,  London,  beat  ed., 
ib.  1848),  written  after  the  labors  of  six  yean, 
though  the  charge  is  made  that  it  is  plagiariied 
from  a  rare  book  by  William  Betlenden.  This  bi- 
ography has  been  condemned  as  being  too  partial, 
and  praising  as  "  wise,  virtuous,  and  heroic"  acts 
which  Cicero  himself  condemned.  In  hia  Frte  In- 
quiry into  the  Miractdmit  Poweri  wfiicA  are  Sup- 
poaed  to  have  Subsisted  tn  the  Chriatian  CAurcA  from 
the  Eariieat  Agea  through  Several  Succettive  Cenbint* 
(London,  1749),  be  denies  the  continuance  of  mirao- 
ulous  powers  in  the  Church  after  the  apostolic  age. 
He  attacked  Sherlock  in  i4n  Examination  of  the 
Lord-Biahop  q^  London'a  Ditoourtei  eonetrmng  tts 
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Vte  nn'l  Intent  oj  PtojjAiyi/  (London,  1750).  His 
MuceHaneoun  TracU  (Luudon,  1752)  collect  a  num- 
ber of  Hiddteton's  shorter  writings.  His  Mixrel- 
larttout  Works,  not  including  Cicero's  Life,  appeared 
■4  vols.,  London,  1752,  5  vols.,  1755. 
BiauocBAPHT:    The  Ulenture  under  Bentuit,   Richabd; 


lUDDLETON,  THOHAS  FAHSHAW:  Church 
of  England  bishop  of  Calcutta;  b.  in  Kedleston  (4 
tn.  n.w.  of  Derby)  Jan.  26, 1769;  d.  in  CalcutU  July 
6,  1822.  He  was  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1792;  M.A.,  1795; 
D.D.,  1808);  was  appointed  curate  of  Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire,  1792;  rector  of  Tacsor,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 1795;  of  Little  and  Castle  Bytham,  Lin- 
colnshire, 1802;  a  prebend  at  Lincoln,  1809;  vicar 
of  St,  Pancnis,  London,  1811;  archdeacon  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. 1S12;  and  was  consecrated  Grst  bishop  of 
Calcutta,  1S14.  At  Calcutta  he  founded  in  1820 
the  Bishops'  College,  for  the  training  of  mission- 
&ries  and  clergymen  for  Asia.  Dr.  Middleton  is 
justly  fumed  tor  his  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article 
applied  to  the  Crilicirm  and  lUimtration  of  the  New 
Tealament  (London,  1808;  2d  ed.  by  Rev.  James 
Scholefield,  1828,  5tb  ed.,  1855).  A  posthumous 
volume  of  Sermoru,  Charget,  etc.,  with  Memoir,  was 
isnied  by  H.  K.  Bonney  (London,  1824). 

Bibuoobifrt:  BbsiiIm  the  Maturir  is  hi*  SemuwH,  ut  lup., 
ooiuult:  C.  W.  Ls  Baa.  Life  of  T.  F.  Middltim,  2  vola.. 
Londaa.  1831;  C.  M,  Yonge.  Pionten  and  Faamleri:  or. 
ncznl  Workert  in  Ou  Afiuun  Field,  ib.  1871:  DNB. 
xzzvii.  3S3-3aS. 

HTOLUI:  The  name  of  a  people  or  stock  (not 
of  a  country)  which  comes  into  especial  prominence 
in  the  story  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi.-viii.).  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  relations  between  them  and 
Israel  are  in  part  friendly,  though  more  often  they 
are  hostile.  In  the  time  of  Gideon  Midianites 
^ipear  as  ravaging  nomads  who  cross  the  Jordan 
from  the  east  and  seize  the  produce  and  cattle  of 
the  Hebrews.  They  eeein  to  be  a  belated  part  of 
the  same  migration  as  that  to  which  the  laroehtes 
belonged,  and  Judges  viii.  11  indicates  that  their 
home  was  the  desert.  The  narrative  in  cbap.  viii. 
belongs  in  the  nutin  to  a  different  narrator  (J)  from 
that  in  vi.-vii.,  and  gives  a  slightly  different  view. 
When  Ek.  ii.  15  speaks  of  a  "  land  of  Midian,"  the 
reference  ia  not  to  a  region  generally  so  named,  but 
to  a  district  named  after  a  definite  tribe  which  hved 
there.  From  Ex.  ii.-iv.  (and  perhaps  Num.  x,  29- 
32}  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  the  region  is  that  it 
waseast  of  Egypt  and  south  of  the  Jordan.  Ptolemy 
(Qeographike,  vi.  7),  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
mattica,  136,  276)  knew  of  a  Madiama  or  Madiam, 
east  of  the  Red  Sea  and  south  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Arab  geographers  as 
Madyan,  identified  by  R.  F.  Burton  in  1876  with 
the  region  about  the  ruins  of  Magha'ir  shu'aib,  or 
"  caves  of  Jcthro  " — a  region  called  by  ita  present 
inhabitants  ard  intuiyan,  "  land  of  Midian,"  hav- 
ing its  northern  boundary  not  tar  from  the  site  of 
Elath  and  its  southern  near  the  coast  fortress  al- 
Huwelib.  This  modem  district  is  about  45  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  from  twenty-three  to 


thirty-tour  miles  in  widlh.     There  are  still  traces 
of  mining  operations  for  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

The  reUtion  of  friendship  between  the  two  peo- 
ples is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Moses,  who  fled 
to  the  country  and  entered  the  family  of  "  Hobab 
son  of  Raguel  "  (Num.  x.  29,  cf.  Judges  iv.  11,  and 
"  Reuel "  Ex.  ii.  18)  or  Jethro  (Ex.  iii.l,  iviii.  I,  cf. 
"  Jether  "  Ex.  iv.  18,  margin).  Hobab  is  called  a 
Kenite  in  Judges  iv.  11,  and  Stade  suspects  that 
the  Kenites  were  in  early  times  associated  with  the 
Midianites  (see  Cain,  Kenites).  Num.  x.  29-32 
suggests  not  a  settled  people  but  a  nomadic  tribe. 
Other  Old-Testament  passages  raise  the  question 
whether  settled,  semi-nomadic,  or  nomadic  peoples 
were  in  mind.  Gen,  (ixxvii.  28,  36)  impUes  not  Be- 
douin but  a  settled  people  currying  wares  io  the 
north  and  in  the  contrary  direction;  Isa.  Ix.  6  must 
refer  to  nonuuis;  Num.  xxii.,  xxv.  and  xxxi.  are  not 
clear  on  the  point,  though  Winckler,  relying  on  Gen, 
xxjcvi.  35  (cf,  1  Kings  xi.  14-22),  looks  on  these 
chapters  as  implying  a  pre-Moabitic  and  abiding 
possession  of  tlie  region,  a  Conclusion  not  wholly 
warranted  by  the  text.  The  narrative  in  Num.  xxxi. 
is  not  so  reliable  as  to  permit  from  the  mention  of 
"  kings  of  Midian  "  (verse  8)  the  deduction  that  the 
Midianites  were  a  settled  people. 

Geneolc^ical  details  concerning  the  Midianites 
are  not  easy  to  interpret,  partly  because  only  a  few 
names  are  given,  partly  because  the  nomadic  tribes 
were  so  mobile  that  the  same  names  appear  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea.  Gen.  xxv.  1-6  de- 
rives them  from  Keturah  and  gives  five  branches 
of  the  stock.  Of  those  Ephah  is  by  Delitzsch  placed 
in  North  Arabia  as  known  to  Tiglath-Pileser  III. 
Knobel  equates  Epher  with  the  Ghifar  of  Moham- 
med's age,  who  tented  near  Medina.  For  the  time 
when  they  came  into  contact  with  Israel  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  Aramaic  nomads.  With  Israel's 
regal  period  they  vanish  from  history;  the  Ishmael- 
ites  of  Judges  viii.  24  may  be  the  same  people  (see 
Ibhuabl.).  From  the  occurrence  ot  Jether,  Jethro, 
and  Raguel  among  Hebrew  names,  a  coalescence 
with  the  Hebrews  has  been  suspected, 

(H.  GnTHB.) 

Bibuoobapht;  T.  Naldoke.  Die  AmalaHter  and  .  ,  ,  an- 
dtre  NaMiarvoiktr  der  leraelUm.  Uatlingen.  18M:  R.  F. 
BurloQ,  The  Land  n/  Midian,  2  vpli.,  London,  1B7S-T9 
(wntains  coLleetion*  oF  ucienc  mBteruli):  K.  Deliluch. 
Wo  lag  doj  PaTodiett  L«ip«iQ,  1881;  E.  Gluor.  8kiiM  dtr 
GeKhichU  urtd  Qeoffraphie  Arobitnt,  ii.  445  wlQ..  B«rliD. 
13W;  H.  Winckler,  QtnAiekU  Imdt.  i.  47  sqq.  si  pu- 
Bim,  Lcipfic,  ISSS;  Sthrader.  KAT,  \.  143.  14S;  DB,  iiL 
3ea-306;    BB.  m.  307B-82;  JE.  viii.  647-648. 

HIDRASH. 

Munine  Bnd  EsBenn)  □(  Midruh  (I  1). 
Date  und  Structurs  (1  2). 
Three  TbdtiuUo  Midraahun  (I  3). 
GenBUs  RabbB,  MidrBihim 

TsnljuniB  ((  4). 
HomiLelil  MidrHibiin  (1  5). 
Oiliar  ExegeticBi  Midruhim  (|  6). 


Comi 


.  II  7). 


NuTK^ve.  Ethical,  and  Egotirio  MidiaBhim  (1  8). 

The  word  midraih  occurs  in  II  Chron.  xiiL  72, 
xjdv.  27  (A.  V.  "story,"  margin  "commentary," 
R.  V.  "  commentary  "),  but  the  meaning  in  both 
passages  is  doubtful.  In  post-Biblical  usage,  the 
verb  from  which  the  noun  is  derived  means  "  to 
to  elucidate,"  while  the  noun  cxpreaaes 
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Xlddlttton 
IKidrMh 


"  interpretation,"  especially  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  then  comes  to  mean  the  haggadic 
(i.e.,  illustrative  and  practical)  or, 
z.  Mean-  sometimes,  the  halachic  (i.e.,  exeget- 
ing  and  ical)  conmientaries  on  the  Old  Testis 
Essence  of  ment,  especially  such  works  as  the 
Midxash.  Mishna,T  osephta,  and  Talmud  (q.v.; 
cf.  W.  Bacher,  Die  dUesU  Termir 
nologie  der  jUdiscJien  Schri/tauslegung,  pp.  25  sqq., 
103  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1899).  The  period  of  the  king- 
dom in  Israel  was  followed  not  by  a  hierocracy  but 
by  a  rule  under  the  Law  (nomocracy),  which  more 
and  more  controlled  the  common  external  life  and 
also  the  spiritual  life  of  Israel.  This  is  indicated  by 
Haggai  (ii.  10  sqq.),  who  makes  the  priests  the  rec- 
ognized teachers  of  the  law,  while  Ezra's  whole 
striving  was  to  bring  the  law  of  Moses  into  relation 
with  TOnmion  life.  It  is  no  wonder,  in  view  of 
the  changed  conditions,  that  when  other  institu- 
tions were  lost  the  Jews  climg  fondly  to  the  written 
law,  their  only  possession  from  the  past.  Yet  this 
law  was  not  a  complete  code;  it  hardly  sufficed  for 
the  period  inunediately  following  the  exile,  still  less 
could  it  supply  the  need  when  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  national  life  had  bloomed.  It  had  to  be 
fitted  to  these  later  times  and  to  be  expanded,  and 
this  was  done  by  the  process  of  midrash.  The  name 
given  to  this  activity  was  halachic,  a  collection  of 
the  results  being  called  halakoth.  The  first  au- 
thoritative collection  of  this  material  is  that  of 
Judah  ha- Nasi,  another  is  the  Tosephta,  while  very 
early  halachic  material  is  found  in  the  Baraithoth, 
in  the  midrashim  Mekhilta,  Siphra,  Siphre,  etc. 
Since  the  Old  Testament  was  for  the  Jews  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  is  good,  beautiful,  and  worthful, 
it  followed  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  sufficient 
norm  for  all  purposes  of  life.  The  application  of 
this  norm  to  practical  purposes  was  brought  about 
through  midrash.  but  in  this  relation  it  was  usually 
called  haggada.  Haggada  sometimes  adheres  closely 
to  the  Scriptural  text,  sometimes  takes  it  as  a  start- 
ing-point for  varied  expositions,  which  latter  might 
be  given  in  the  synagogue  or  at  private  homes,  in 
public  observances  as  the  Sabbath  or  festival  occa- 
sions, or  at  important  events  of  public  or  private 
life.  (For  the  rules  of  halachic  and  haggadio  inter- 
pretation, consult  H.  L.  Strack,  Eitdeitung  in  den 
Thalmud,  VII.,  §  2,  Leipsic,  1900). 

In   spite   of  regulations   once  existent  against 
reducing  haggada  and   halacha  to    writing,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  this  material  did  exist  in 
written  form  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  third 
century,  though  the  purely  haggadic  midrashim  now 
extant  date  from  a  later  time.    The  time  when  this 
reduction  to  writing  took  place  is  dif- 
2.  Date  and  ficult  to  ascertain  because  of  the  fre- 
Structure.  quent  redactions  to  which  the  mate- 
rial at  hand  has  been  subjected  and 
because  the  text  has  not  been  carefully  transmitted, 
(cf.  L.  Zunz,  Die  goUeediensUichen  VarMgeder  Juden, 
Berlin,  1832).    Much  arduous  work  upon  the  man- 
uscripts is  necessary  before  a  history  of  midrashic 
literature  can  be  written.    The  most  productive 
midrashic  activity  dates  immediately  after  the  dose 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  ends  about  1040  a.d., 
being  supplanted  by  philoeophical  studies.    Many 


midrashim  contain  consecutive  exposition  of  some 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.,  Genesis  rabba; 
others  consist  of  homilies  based  either  on  the  cyde 
of  synagogue  readings  or  on  the  cycle  of  feasts. 
The  homilies  are  usually  the  development  of  a 
theme  on  the  basis  of  a  text  or  verse  of  Scripture, 
and  in  the  homiletic  midrashim  the  compilers  have 
been  at  pains  to  collect  proems  of  various  kinds  to 
the  themes  (cf.  S.  Maybaum,  Die  dUeeten  Phasen  in 
der  Entwickelung  der  jUdischen  Predigt,  i.  14-27, 
Berlin,  1901).  Thus  it  is  reported  of  Rabbi  Meir 
that  his  lectures  were  composed  of  halachic,  hag- 
gadic, and  illustrative  materials,  and  of  Rabbi 
Thanchum  that  he  prefixed  to  a  halachic  lecture 
a  haggadic  introduction.  The  later  midrashim 
often  introduce  a  haggadio  lecture  by  discussion  of 
a  halachic  problem.  The  discussion  which  follows 
the  proem  is  usually  concerned  with  only  a  few 
verses,  is  often  concentrated  into  a  single  verse  or 
part  of  one,  for  the  rest  of  the  section  chosen  the 
exposition  being  rather  cursory  in  character. 

In  the  midrashim  MekhiUa  (on  Exodus),  Siphre 
(on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy),  and  Siphra  (on 
Leviticus)  two  tendencies  are  discerned,  that  of 
the  school  of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  that  of  the  school 
of  his  contemporary  and  opponent  Rabbi  Ishmael. 
The  second  is  easily  recognized  by  the 

3.  Three    learned  by  the  names  of  the  teachers 

Tannaitic  which  are  given  and  also  by  certain 
Midrashim.  technical  expressions  which  api)ear. 
Mekhilta  was  in  earlier  times  included 
under  the  term  Siphre;  it  treats  of  Ex.  xii.  1-xxiii. 
19,  xxxi.  12-17,  XXXV.  1-3.  Originally  this  was 
only  halachic  in  character,  the  more  strictly  exe- 
getical  material  being  of  later  date.  Many  traces 
indicate  that  it  covered  a  laiger  part  of  the  book 
than  the  material  which  has  survived.  Editions 
are:  Constantinople,  1515;  Venice,  1545;  Vienna, 
1865;  ib.  1870.  "Siphre"  (a  Tahnudic  plural 
meaning  "  books  ")  was  originally  a  collective  des- 
ignation of  the  Tannaitic  midrashim  on  Exodus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy;  when  "  Mekhilta  " 
was  applied  to  the  midrash  on  Exodus,  **  Siphre  " 
was  applied  only  to  the  midrash  on  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy.  The  extant  Siphre  on  Numbers 
arose  in  the  school  of  Ishmael,  though  it  is  of  di- 
verse authorship;  the  haggadio  parts  on  Deuter- 
onomy also  are  of  that  school,  but  in  the  legal  por- 
tions (on  chaps,  xii.-xxvi.)  it  suggests  the  school 
of  Akiba.  Editions  are:  Venice,  1545;  Vienna, 
1864  (part  1  only).  Siphra  ("  the  book  ")  is  halachic 
and  of  the  school  of  Akiba,  except  in  viii.  1-x.  8, 
xviii.  1-5,  xxvi.  3-46.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  instruction  began  not  with  the  first  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  the  third.  The  basis 
is  the  teaching  of  Rabbi  Judah,  a  pupil  of  Akiba; 
the  final  redactor  was  Chiyya  the  elder,  pupil  and 
friend  of  Judah  ha-Nasi.  The  midrash  of  Ishmael's 
school  is  used  only  indirectly  (cf .  Z.  Frankel,  Hodo- 
getica  in  Miechnam,  pp.  307-311,  Leipsic,  1859; 
D.  Hoffmann,  Zur  Eitdeitung  in  die  halachischen 
Midraeckim,  Berlin,  1887).  Editions  of  Siphra  are: 
Venice,  1545,  1609-11;  Bucharest,  1860;  Vienna, 
1862;  Warsaw,  1866. 

Oeneeie  rahba,  or  Bereahitk  rahba,  the  larger  mid« 
rash  on  Qeneaa,  is  probably  ao  oalled  in  distinotioq 
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from  a  smaller  and  shorter  midrash  based  upon 

Rabbi  Oshaya's  work.    The  term  rabbaf  "  large/' 

was  in  late  times  applied  to  the  most  conmion  hag- 

gadic  midrash  on  the  Pentateuch  and 

4*  Genesis  even  to  that  on  the  Rolls.  This  mid- 
Rabt>ay     rash  on  Genesis  is  an  explanation  both 

Midrashim  of  words  and  of  things,  taking  fully  the 

on  Lamen-  character  of  public  lectures.    Halachic 

tations,     exposition  is  rare  in  it.    The  range  of 

Pesikta,  and  interpretation  is  lai^;    the  basis  is 

Tanhuma.  traceable  to  Rabbi  Oshaya;  though 
the  artistic  working-out  of  the  plan  is 
later,  it  b  still  not  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
redaction  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  and  intrusions 
of  later  matter  occur.  From  xxxii.  4  on,  the  ma- 
teriab  have  the  stamp  of  the  later  haggada,  and  the 
later  manuscripts  add  many  details.  Apparently 
this  midrash  was  never  fully  completed,  for  after 
xliv.  18  the  progress  is  no  longer  verse  by  verse; 
chap,  xlviii.  is  lacking  in  the  manuscripts,  and  chap, 
xlix.  in  the  codices  has  the  earmarks  of  a  late  re- 
cension. The  view  that  it  was  first  edited  as  a 
whole  between  650  and  750  a.d.  does  not  seem  well 
supported.  In  most  editions  this  midrash  is  in  100 
chapters;  the  manuscripts  vary  between  97  and 
101  chapters,  though  all  agree  in  their  limits  as  far 
as  chap,  xcvi.,  beginning  with  Gen.  xlvii.  28.  The 
basis  of  the  chapter  division  is  not  consistent  or 
uniform.  Editions  are:  the  midrash  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Constantinople,  1512;  on  the  Rolls,  Pe- 
saro  (7),  1519,  Constantinople,  1520;  of  the  whole, 
Venice,  1545;  with  commentary  of  Issachar  Baer 
Kohen,  Cracow,  1587-88;  of  Samuel  Japheh  Ash^ 
kenazi  on  Genesis,  Venice,  1597  sqq.,  on  Exodus, 
ib.  1657,  on  Leviticus,  Constantinople,  1648;  of 
David  Luria  and  Samuel  Straschun,  Vilna,  1843- 
1845.  Other  editions  are:  Berlin,  1866;  Vilna, 
1878.  The  midrash  on  Lamentations  (Midrash 
Eykah)  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Palestinian  origin. 
It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  proems  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  celebration  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  accompanied  by  lectures  on  that  book.  These 
lectures  are  the  source  of  a  great  part  of  the  expo- 
sitions of  which  the  midrash  is  composed.  The  re- 
daction is  later  than  that  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
though  very  early  materials  are  used.  The  expo- 
sition is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Genesis 
rabba — smooth  conunent  with  interspersed  hag- 
gadic  pieces  that  are  only  loosely  attached  to  their 
context.  The  redaction  is  prior  to  650  a.d.  An 
old  midrash  of  the  name  Pesikta  was  long  known 
through  citations.  Its  recovery  shows  that  it  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  homilies  delivered  on  specified 
\festivals  or  Sabbaths,  and  that  it  was  composed  of 
two  collections,  one  beginning  with  New  Year's 
day,  the  other  with  Tammuz  17.  The  manuscripts 
show  considerable  variations  in  contents,  especially 
at  the  beginning.  The  question  of  the  date  depends 
upon  literary  relations — it  is  a  question  whether 
Pesil^ta  is  dependent  upon  Genesis  rabba  and  the 
midrash  on  Lamentations,  or  whether  it  is  older 
than  these.  In  the  first  case  its  date  would  be 
about  700  A.D.;  in  the  second  case  it  would  be  ear- 
lier than  this.  It  is  no  longer  in  its  original  form, 
but  has  undergone  many  alterations  and  has  re- 
ceived many  additions.    The  name  means  "  sec- 


tion," and  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  each  chap- 
ter was  entitled  ''  Section  of  .  •  .".  It  was  edited 
by  S.  Ruber  (Lyck,  1868),  but  unfortunately  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  Oxford  manuscript.  The  Mid- 
rash Ydamdenu  or  Tanhuma  covers  the  entire  Pen- 
tateuch. Originally  it  contained  only  one  homily 
for  each  Sabbath  reading;  in  its  present  shape  each 
homily  has  a  halachic  exordium,  several  introduc- 
tions, exposition  of  the  first  verse  of  the  lesson, 
Blessianic  conclusion.  This  formed  the  model  of 
many  collections.  Editions  are:  Constantinople, 
1520-22;  Venice,  1545;  Mantua,  1563;  Verona, 
1595;  with  commentaries,  Vilna-Grodno,  1831; 
Stettin,  1864. 

The  Exodus  rabba  or  Shemoth  rabba  ia  in  fifty-two 
sections,  of  which  the  first  fourteen  are  continuous 
expositions  of  the  verses  in  each  Sabbath  lesson, 
while  the  rest  have  introductions  and  treatment  of 

the  first  verse  only.    This  indicates 

5.  Homlletic  that  two  parts  are  to  be  distinguished, 

Midrashim.  the  first  of  which  is  derived  from  an 

early  exegetical  midrash,  while  the 
second  is  dependent  upon  Tanhuma.  Its  date  is 
probably  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  century.  Le- 
viticus rabba  or  Vayyikrarabba  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
seven  homilies  on  the  sections  appointed  for  fes- 
tival readings.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  seventh 
century.  Numeri  rabba  or  Bemidhbar  rabba  or  Be- 
nUdhbar  Sinai  rabba,  in  twenty-three  sections,  is  in 
two  very  different  parts.  The  first  (sections  1- 
14,  about  one-third  of  the  whole)  is  a  late  haggadic 
exposition  of  Num.  i.-vii.,  of  which  Num.  i.-iv. 
are  expansions  of  Tant^uma,  while  in  Num.  v.-viL 
there  is  an  effort  to  discuss  the  entire  text  by  com- 
pilations from  halachic  and  haggadic  works.  This 
part  is  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  The 
second  part  is  essentially  Tanfiuma  to  the  eight 
sections  beginning  with  Num.  viii.,  but  with  ^  dif- 
ferent introductory  formula.  The  nine  chief  sec- 
tions correspond  to  as  many  Sabbath  readings  in 
the  single-year  cycle;  but  thirty  homilies  are  di»- 
tinguishable.  Deuteronomium  rabba  or  Debarim 
rabba  follows  generally  in  the  printed  editions  the 
single-year  cycle  in  eleven  sections.  But  in  fact 
there  are  twenty-seven  separate  homilies  which  are 
related  to  the  three-year  cycle  of  reading.  Tliase 
homilies  begin  with  a  halachic  exordiimi,  then  one 
or  more  introductions  of  quite  independent  homi- 
letical  character,  exposition  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Scripture  lesson,  and  a  hortatory  or  comforting 
conclusion.  The  time  of  compilation  of  this  mishna 
is  about  900  a.d.  The  authors  of  the  thirteenth 
and  later  centuries  often  refer  sections  of  this  col- 
lection to  Tantiuma,  though  there  is  little  in  com- 
mon between  them  in  the  printed  text.  There  are 
in  this  mishna  only  three  homilies  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  for  such  discourse.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  S.  Buber  (Vienna,  1885)  from  a  Munich 
manuscript.  Agqadaih  Bereshith,  consisting  of 
homilies,  is  later  than  the  close  of  Genesis  rabba. 
A  late  edition  is  by  B.  Epstein  (Shitomir,  1899). 
Pesikta  rabbathi  ia  a  collection  of  homilies  for  fes- 
tivals,  and  is  not  earlier  than  850  a.d.,  though  it  is 
claimed  that  the  details  on  which  this  dating  de- 
pends are  glosses.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  at  least  four  authors.    A  criUoal 
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tion  is  by  M.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1880.  Penkta 
hatUUha,  "  New  Pesikta,"  is  a  briefer  midrash  for 
festivals. 

Lekah  iob,  by  a  Bulgarian  author,  Tobia  ben 
Eliezer,  was  probably  written  in  1007  and  reedited 
by  the  author  in  1107.    It  deals  with  the  Penta- 
teuch and  with  the  Rolls,  and  is  **  half  commentary, 
half    haggada,     laigely    from    early 

6.  Other  sources."  An  edition  appeared  at 
Bxegetical  VUna,  1880,  edited  by  A.  M.  Padua. 
Midrashim.  Sekel  tob  was  composed  by  Menahem 
ben  Solomon  in  1139,  and  deals  with 
Genesis  and  Elxodus.  Strictly,  this  work  does  not 
belong  to  the  Midrashim.  Bereahith  rabba  major 
is  often  assigned  to  Moses  of  Narbonne  (first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century),  who  is  asserted  to  have  com- 
piled commentaries  on  the  Biblical  books  (cf.  A. 
Epstein,  Moses  hadrDarschan  aus  Narbonne,  Vienna, 
1891).  Midrash  Shamuel  is  a  haggadic  explana- 
tion of  verses  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  collected 
from  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  Genesis  rabba,  Le- 
viticus rabba,  and  other  early  sources.  It  is  edited 
by  S.  Buber,  Cracow,  1893;  cf.  on  it  W.  Bacher  in 
Revue  desaudesjmves,TXviilS9Z),d(A-309.  Mid- 
rash  Yonah  is  a  poetical  amplification  of  the  book 
of  Jonah,  based  on  the  Pirke  Elieter  (printed  at 
Prague,  1595;  Altona,  e.  1770).  Midrash  TehO- 
lim  (or  S?u>har  tob),  on  the  Psalms,  is  composed  of 
two  very  different  parts,  divided  at  the  end  of  Ps. 
cxviii.;  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  redactor,  and 
the  manuscripts  show  different  recensions.  It  is 
probably  the  result  of  a  long-continued  collection  of 
remarks,  homilies,  and  expositions  from  the  most 
varied  sources.  The  date  and  even  the  region  in 
which  it  was  made  are  not  decided.  In  printed 
form  it  is  often  found  with  the  midrash  to  Samuel 
and  to  Proverbs — so  the  editions  of  Venice,  1546; 
Prague,  1613;  Amsterdam,  1730.  It  was  issued 
separately  at  Lemberg,  1851;  Warsaw,  1873;  and 
by  S.  Buber,  Vihia,  1891.  Midrash  Meshalle,  on 
F^verbs,  was  first  cited  by  Rabbi  Hananel  (c. 
960  A.D.),  and  uses  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (ed.  S. 
Buber,  Vilna,  1893).  Midrash  shir  hashirim,  on 
Cantides,  has  used  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  Gen- 
esis rabba,  Pesit:ta,  Leviticus  rabba,  and  lost  sources. 
The  Midrash  Ruth,  in  eight  parts,  was  dted  by  Rabbi 
Rashi,  and  is  from  about  the  same  sources  as  that 
on  Canticles.  Midrash  KoheUth,  on  Eodesiastes, 
IB  in  three  parts,  and  is  discussed  by  L.  Grtlnhut, 
Kriiische  Untersuchung,  Frankfort,  1892.  Midrash 
Esther  (or  Haggadath  Megilla)  is  in  six  parts,  each 
marked  with  an  introduction;  but  the  work  was 
evidently  not  completed  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  author.  The  material  is  nearly  all  of  high 
antiquity,  taken  from  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  Gen- 
esis rabba,  Leviticus  rabba,  and  Pirl^e  Elieser.  The 
midrash  is  of  Palestinian  origin.  Other  midrashim 
to  the  Rolls  are  three  on  Canticles,  ed.,  respectively, 
by  S.  Buber  (Berlin,  1894),  S.  Schechter  (Cam- 
bridge, 1896),  and  L.  Grtlnhut  (Jerusalem, 
1897).  S.  Buber  published  a  collection  of  hag- 
gadic commentaries  on  Esther  (Vilna,  1886),  also 
Agadische  Abhandlungen  turn  Buche  Esther  (Cracow, 
1897). 

Yalhd  Shim*oni,  generally  cited  simply  as  YoIf- 
hit,  is  a  compilation  from  more  than  fifty  sources, 
Vn.— 24 


part  of  them  no  longer  extant,  which  cover  the  con- 
tents of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  it  is  divided  into  para- 
graphs. Its  date  is  the  first  half  of 
7.  Com-  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  title 
pHattons.  indicates  the  aut  hor  (Simeon) ,  to  whom 
the  epithet  Darshan,  ''Interpreter," 
was  given  after  his  death.  If  the  usual  identifica- 
tion is  received,  Simeon  was  a  Frankforter.  The 
value  of  the  book  lies  not  merely  in  its  use  as  a 
conmion  source  book,  but  in  its  retention  of  works 
otherwise  lost.  It  was  published  at  Salonica,  1521- 
1527;  Venice,  1566,  etc.,  and  at  Warsaw,  1876. 
The  Yalkut  ha-Makiri,  by  Machir  ben-Abba  Mari 
(probably  of  southern  France),  was  certainly  com- 
piled as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  embraces  the  prophetical  writings  and 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
excerpts  from  Tanfiuma  and  for  its  variants  to  other 
known  texts.  Parts  have  been  published  by  J. 
Spira  (Berlin,  1894),  S.  Buber  (Berdycsew,  1899), 
and  L.  GrQnhut  (Frankfort,  1902).  Midrash  ha- 
Oadhol,  on  the  Pentateuch,  was  compiled  in  Yemen, 
and  is  also  valuable  for  its  excerpts  from  lost  Um- 
naitic  midrashim  (cf.  S.  Schechter's  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1902).  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Yalkut  Ru- 
beni  (Wihnersdorf,  1681),  and  Yalkut  hadash,  *'  New 
Yalkut "  (Lublin,  1648). 

Among  narrative  midrashim  may  be  noted  Seder 
'Olam  rabba  (ed.  B.  Retnar,  Vilna,  1894;  another 
ed.,  1897),  ascribed  to  Jose  ben  Qalaphta  (c.  160 
A.D.);  Seder  *Olam  gufa  (ed.  S.  Schechter,  in  Monats- 
schrift  fur  Oeschichte  und  Wissenscha/i 
8.  Ranm-  des  Judenthums,  1895);  MegUlath  to- 
tive,  Eth-  *anith  (published  often, .  e.g.,  Warsaw, 
ical,  and  1839),  belonging  in  part  to  the  second 
Bioteric  century;  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer  (Warsaw, 
Midrashim.  1852),  dated 'between  809  and  811  in 
Palestine,  treats  haggadically  the  con- 
tents of  the  Pentateuch,  but  is  uncompleted;  Yo- 
sippon  (often  printed,  e.g.,  Gotha,  1707),  dealing 
with  Jewish  history  from  the  fall  of  Babylon  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  written  after 
850  in  Italy;  Sepher  horYashar  (Venice,  1625,  etc.), 
covering  the  history  from  Adam  to  the  beginning 
of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  of  the  twelfth  centiuy; 
Midrash  voyyis'u,  dealing  with  the  wars  of  Joshua's 
sons  on  the  Canaanites;  Pesah  Haggada  and  Mid- 
rash pefirath  Aharon;  Kathib  Eldad  hc^Dani,  of  the 
dose  of  the  ninth  century,  full  of  old  traditions,  in 
several  recensions  (cf.  Epstein  on  it  in  his  Eldad  ha- 
Dani,  Pressbiu^,  1891);  a  midrash  on  Zerubbabel; 
MegUlath  Antiochi,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
in  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Biblical  Aramaic, 
published  in  The  Choice  of  Pearls  (London,  1851), 
and  in  Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Congress  (vol.  ii., 
London,  1891);  Midrash  EUeh  Etkerahf  pxibhshed 
as  Midrash  der  zehn  Mdrtyrer,  by  P.  M6bius  (I^eip- 
sic,  1854),  and  several  which  are  purely  legendary. 
Among  the  ethical  midrashim  may  be  mentioned 
Derek  Ere^  (ed.  J.  Harbuiger,  Baireuth,  1839;  ed. 
M.  Goldberg,  Breslau,  1888),  a  collection  of  pure 
ethical  precepts;  Tanna  Debhe  Eliyahu  (ed.  M. 
Friedmann,  Warsaw,  1900-02),  in  which  the 
speeches  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Elijah;  Midrash 
Temura,  in  a  part  of  which  Rabbis  Ishmael  and 
Elieaer  are  the  speakers.    Of  esoteric  character  are 
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Sepker  Yegira,  on  which  comments  esiat  from  the 
t«Dth  century,  of  which  there  is  an  edition  with 
Eog.  trsnsl.  by  I.  Katisch  (New  York,  1877);  Mid- 
rath  Koncn,  deals  with  heaven  and  earth,  hell  and 
paradise.  Collections  of  midrashim  have  been 
publiahed  by  A-  Jellinek  (vols,  i.-iv.,  Leipsic,  1853- 
1867,  T.-vi.,  Vienna,  1873-77);  C.  M.  HorowiU, 
Sammlung  kleiner  Midraachim  (Berlin,  1881),  and 
BiUuMeea  haggadica  {2  parts,  Frankfort,  1881); 
S.  A.  Wertheimer,  Klrinere  Midriachim  (4  parU, 
Jerusalem,  1897);  and  I,.  Grilnhut,  .Se/er  Aa-LiJ> 
fcuflm  {5  parts,  Jerusalem,  1898-1901),  Other 
tranalationa,  besides  those  specially  mentioned 
above,  are  those  found  in  Ugolini.  Theaaurva  (vols. 
jdv.-jcvi.),  and  the  German  translations  issued  by 
A.  WUnsche  in  his  BQAiolkeva  rabliinica  (Leipsic, 
1881-85),  aod  hia  MidTtuck  Tekillim  (Treves, 
1892-93).  (H.  L.  Strack.) 
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worka  of  Sinck  (EiTdritung  in  dm  Thatmud,  Ldpuc, 
IBOO)  lUid  Glnsbure  (/nfmiucMun  lo  tkc  Mattorftico-eriliaii 
EdiHoH  of  Uu  HtbreiD  BAU,  Loodun.  18B7)  ire  esKntul. 
Otbcr  work*  of  general  BpplieaIion:&»  J.  C.  Wolf.  Bihlio- 
fAjm  HAraa.  *  vols.,  Hunbur^.  1716-33;  L.  Zuni,  Dit 
goltadimUidien  Vortram  drr  Jadtn.  Berlio,  1832.  new 
«d..  1802:  J.  H.  W«n.  Zur  OtKhifhtx  drr  iudiidie  Tndi- 
lun,  vala,  i.-iv„  Vieniu.  1871-87:  W.  Buber.  £>%•  Agada 
dtr  TaRnai4en,  2  vain.,  Struburg,  1884-00:  idem.  Die 
Anada  drr  babulimitcMen  AmoriUr.  ib.  1878:  idem.  Di* 
Agada  drr  jaUMlifiiMchm  ^mirflw,  1892-1902:  W,  O.  E. 
OHlerlcy  koil  G.  H.  Boi,  Riliinon  a-id  Won/tip  of  ihi 
Synagoeue.  pp.  74(qq.,  New  York.  1907;  A.  WUDKhe. 
ilw /mKij.t**rfto«rti.  a  vol*.,  Leipsic,  1907-08.  Beeidei 
thue  worku,  JQR.  RBJ.  Magonn  Jar  die  ICiiHUcWl 
dem  JitdttUhum*  fiD  this  vlide  abbrevikud  MWJ). 
uid  Momdudirifl  fir  GocAuAU  und  WiMtrntrhafl  da 
JudenHtunH  Isbbreviated  MOW  J)  If  ptulud  wilb  di>- 
cuinona  nlstive    lo  the    lubject  and   illustnlive  of  it, 

UWJ.  1886.  363-360,  408-421,  464-467:  md  1893^: 
N.  Nelter.  Dit  QadiuiiU  NoahM  und  der  SQndflixl.  Htru- 
burc,  1391;  8.  Auscber.  Z>i<f  Oitchid^  Jatrfi.  Berliu. 
ini7:  M.  UHTEel.  On-  Srgn,  Jakob:  Fnokfort.  1901:  J. 
Abnlumi,  Thi  SourctM  of  Oit  MUroA  Ec)^^!  rabba.  Demii. 
IS8I:  J.Tbeodor,  in  ilQWJ.  1885-87;  A.  Neubauer,  in 
REJ.  liii  (lasa).  224-238,  liv  (1SS7),  92-107.  111-114.  On 
Numeri  nbba:  J.  Tbeodor.  in  UGWJ.  1880.  443-459.  558. 

lOECZYSLAW,  ml-chQslav  (MISECO,  UESKO): 
First  Christian  ruler  of  Poland,  died  992.  When 
defeated  in  963  by  the  Wends,  he  sought  protection 
from  the  German  Emperor  Otto  I.  by  submission 
to  him.  He  married  in  966  Dambrowka,  sister  of 
Boleslaw  II.,  duke  of  Bohemia,  and  the  next  year 
accepted  Christianity  of  the  Greek-oriental  type, 
ordering  oU  his  subjects  to  receive  baptism.  Owing 
to  the  increasing  closeness  of  his  relations  with  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  to  his  second  marriage  to 
Oda,  daughter  oF  Dietrich,  margrave  of  Saxony,  he 
abandoned  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity  for  the 
Latin,  and  the  latter  became  largely  influential 
among  his  subjects.    (See  Poland,  Chbistianitv 

IN.) 

MIGETtUS  (MUIGEHTTOS):  Spanish  heretic  of 
the  eighth  century;  d.  probably  soon  after  785. 
He  is  known  only  from  the  account  given  by  his 
bitter  opponent  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  who  states 
that  he  assumed  three  bodily  persons  in  the  Trin- 
ity: the  Father  (David),  the  Son  (Jesus,  of  ihe  seed 
of  David),  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (Paul),  thus  posit- 
ing a  threefold  historical  manifestation  of  the  one 
Ood.    Ue  ftlao  taught  that  the  priest  must  be  ab- 


solutely free  from  sin,  and  that  the  faithful  must 
not  defile  themselves  by  eating  with  the  unfaith- 
ful, while  he  defended  the  eeclesiasticaJ  prohibition 
against  tasting  the  blood  of  beasts.  Re  was  evi- 
dently an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, and  sealously  defended  the  Roman  Church, 
which  had  been  almost  completely  cut  off  from  the 
Spanish  by  the  Saracen  dominion.  About  this 
same  period,  to  reunite  the  two  churches,  Wilchar, 
archbishop  of  Sens,  with  the  approval  of  Pope 
Adrian,  had  consecrated  a  certain  £^ila  bishop 
and  sent  him  to  Spain.  Here  Egila,  who  was  of- 
fended by  the  mixed  marriages,  concubinage  of  the 
priests,  divergent  calculation  of  Easter,  and  neg- 
lect of  the  canons  of  the  Church,  found  ties  of  syio- 
pathy  with  Migetius.  The  Spaniards,  seeking  to 
rid  themselves  of  both,  found  it  easy  to  declare 
Migetius  a  heretic.  He  then  vauishes  from  history 
before  the  rising  importance  of  the  adoptionist 
controversy,  although  his  followers,  tbe  Higetians, 
are  mentioned  with  the  Donatists  and  Lucife- 
rians  in  the  following  century.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLiooBii'nY:  Tbe  sources  are  printed  in  MPL.  xeri.  Wi, 
918,  <H.  1330.  CoDiulC  W.  W.  Too  Baudinin,  fuJopiw 
UHf  .4IIW,  i^puo,  1873:  HtfiU.  CondlienvfrtUdU:  ill 
028  Bqq.:  Hauck.  li.  283:  Neaoder.  Chritlio*  ChurA, 
iii,  157,  166:    BftToack,  Ddomi,  v.  281. 

KIGITE,  min,  JACQUES  PAUL:  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologian;  b.  at  St.  Flour  (161  m.  n.w.  of  Mar- 
seilles), Fianoe,  Oct,  25,  1800;  d.  in  Paris  Oct.  21, 
1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  Orleans;  became  a  professor  at  Ch&teau- 
dim;  was  ordained  priest  1824;  and  was  curate  at 
Puiseaux,  In  the  diocese  of  Orleans.  In  consequence 
of  a  lively  controversy  with  his  bishop,  caused  by  a 
book  by  Migne  on  the  Uberty  of  the  priests,  he  be- 
took himself  to  Paris  in  1833,  and  started  L'Uni- 
verg  rdigieux,  wWch  later  was  named  L'Univen, 
but  soW  it  in  1836,  and  went  to  Petit  Montrouge, 
near  Paris,  where  he  soon  built  up  an  enormoul 
printing-establishment,  to  which  be  gave  tbe  name 
Imprimerie  catholique.  From  this  proceeded,  at 
low  prices  and  with  great  rapidity,  reprints  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  medieval 
writers,  and  modem  ecclesiastical  authors,  beside* 
a  theological  encyclopedia  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive description,  comprising  three  diiTerent  religioui 
dictionaries.  The  most  important  of  these  publi* 
cations  are:  ScHptara  tacrm  curtus  compUtu*  and 
Theologia  curius  (each  28  vols,,  published  simul- 
tnneously  1840-45);  Coliettion  da  oraUura  aacrit 
(99  vols,,  1844-66);  PatroUigieB  cwsiia  ampUtui 
(Utin  series.  221  vols.,  1844-65.  with  Regiater  bjr 
D.  Scholarios,  Athens,  1879;  Greek  series,  161 
vob.,  1857-66.  with  /ndeiby  A.  Kreisberg,  Petrop- 
olis,  1881);  and  Eneyclopidie  Oifaiogique  (in  three 
seriesof  52,  53,  and  66  voU.,  1844-66).  Tbe  cbiet 
place  in  these  series  ia  taken  by  the  collection  ot 
the  Fathers,  which  is  valuable  mainly  as  being  tbe 
one  uniform  collection  which  even  approaches  com- 
pleteness. Its  worth  is  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  the  beet  text  was  not  always  accessible  or 
was  not  choeen,  so  that  great  differences  In  textual 
value  are  to  be  reckoned  with  in  using  the  different 
volumes.  Moreover,  the  work  was  done  very  rafp 
Idly,  u  that  additional  defects  due  to  hut*  mat 
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the  result.  In  the  establishment  of  Migne,  printing 
was  only  one  of  the  operations  carried  on:  organs, 
statuary,  pictures,  and  other  things  used  in  churches 
were  manufactured  there.  In  Feb.,  1868,  his  im- 
mense establishment,  which  employed  3()0  opera- 
tives and  many  editors,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
In  this  fire  the  entire  remainders  of  some  volumes 
of  his  series  were  destroyed.  The  Franco-German 
war  delayed  reconstruction,  and  the  business  was 
sold  in  1876.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  some  time 
previously  had  deemed  that  the  commercial  ele- 
ment had  become  dominant,  and  had  forbidden  the 
continuation  of  the  work,  and  in  1874  Migne  was 
the  object  of  a  Roman  decree  which  carried  still 
further  the  prohibitions  of  the  archbishop. 
Bibuoorapht:  Q.  Vapereau,  DicHonrtaire  de§  eorUempo- 
ravu,  p.  1200.  Paris.  1880;  KL,  viiL  1610-13. 

MILAN:  Chief  city  of  north  Italy;  seat  of  an 
archbishopric;  population  300,000.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Celtic  Prince  BeUovesus  as  the 
capital  of  the  Insubri  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Taken  by 
the  Roman  General  Cneius  Scipio,  it  became  the 
Latin  citadel  of  Mediolanum  and  grew  rapidly  until 
it  later  attained  eminence  in  science  and  art,  so 
that  it  was  termed  New  Athens.  Destroyed  by  the 
Huns,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Longobards  and  Franks 
and  flourished  as  the  first  city  of  northern  Italy 
under  Charlemagne.  With  the  peace  of  Constance 
(1183)  it  became  a  free  city,  and  fell  a  prey  to  in- 
ternal strife  between  the  partizans  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines  imder  the  Visconti  and  the  Guelfs,  until  the 
former  triumphed.  There  are  seventy-nine  churches, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  white  marble  cathedral, 
the  third  largest  church  in  the  world,  unique 
with  its  pinnacles  and  statuary,  belonging  to  the 
later  florescent  ctdmination  of  medieval  church 
architecture.  It  was  begun  in  1386,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Mary  and  St.  Thekla.  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Barromffius  are  the  patron  saints  of  the 
city,  the  relics  of  the  latter  being  preserved  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cathedral.  San  Lorenzo  is  the  oldest 
church  of  Milan.  San  Ambrogio,  formerly  the 
cathedral,  is  the  church  to  which  Bishop  Ambrose 
denied  Emperor  Theodosius  entrance  until  he  had 
done  penance  for  blood-guiltiness,  and  at  the  site 
of  the  present  altar  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  bap- 
tized Augustine.  In  the  refectory  of  a  former 
cloister  next  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  the  famous 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  famous  Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana  was  founded 
in  1609. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Barnabas  was  the  apostle 
of  Milan.  Local  historians  recognize  Anatolo  as 
the  first  bishop.  He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  a  pupil 
of  Barnabas,  and  served  eight  years  after  53  or  55, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  another  follower  of  Bar- 
nabas, Caius.  Under  Merocles  (304-315)  the  Em- 
peror 0>nstantine  issued  his  famous  edict  of  Milan 
(313)  granting  religious  freedom  to  Christians. 
Dionysius  (352-265)  opposed  the  Arianism  of  Em- 
peror Constantius,  supported  Athanasius  at  the 
Ck)imcil  of  Milan  (355),  and  was  exiled  to  Cappa- 
docia.  Ambrose  (374-397),  the  most  famous  bishop 
of  Milan,  convened  synods  in  380,  381,  and  a 
provincial  synod  in  390,  at  which  the  pope  was 
commended  for  his  concern  for  the  Church,  the 


Jovinian  errors  were  explained,  and  the  Ithacians 
(followers  of  Ithacius,  bishop  of  Sossuba,  the  arch 
persecutor  of  the  Priscillianists;  see  Pribcillian) 
were  condemned. 

Milan  began  to  be  an  archbishopric  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.    Under  (}onstantine, 
Milan  with  seven  provinces  and  Rome  with  ten 
formed  the  two  divisions  of  Italy,  so  that,  besides 
Rome,  it  was  the  only  large  archbishopric.    Ac- 
cording to  A.  Binterim  the  archbishopric  embraced 
twenty-six  bishoprics  as  late  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.   According  to  two  letters  of  Gregory  VII., 
there  were  then  twelve,  on  account  of  the  erection 
of  other  districts.    The  archbishopric  has  now  these 
eight  suffrages:    Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  Pavia, 
Crema,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  Mantua.    In  535  ap- 
peared the  Ostrogoths,  Archbishop  Datius  (530- 
552)  was  banished  (536),  and  the  city  was  sacked 
and  destroyed  (539).    When  the  Longobards  took 
the  city.  Archbishop  Honoratus  (568-570)  fled  to 
Genoa  (569),  and  not  till  649  did  the  archbishops 
reside  again  in  Milan.    The  end  of  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  marked  the  decline  of  the  secular  princes 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  bishops  in  power  and 
influence.    Lambertus    (921-932)    had   to   pay   a 
heavy  price  to  King  Berengar  for  his  seat.    The 
zenith  of  sec\ilar  power  was  reached  by  Heribert 
(1018-45),  the  mightiest  prince  of  his  time  in  norths 
em  Italy,  an  ambitious  and  warlike  potentate  to 
whom  (Jonrad  II.  owed  his  crown.    The  evils  from 
which  all  the  churches  of  northern  Italy  suffered 
were  Simony  and  (}oncubinage  (qq.v.),  of  which 
Archbishop  Guido  de  Velate  (1046-70)  was  him- 
self guilty;   but  a  strenuous  reform  arose  in  Milan 
which   received  official  sanction  at   a  synod  near 
Rome,  upon  which  Guido   sold  his   archdiooesal 
honors.    These  evils  caused  a  violent  struggle  be- 
tween two  opposite  parties,   until,   after  a  great 
earthquake  in  1117,  a  vast  synod  of  clericals  and 
laity  was  assembled  by  Archbishop  Jordan  II.  (1 1 12- 
1120)  which  determined  upon  the  extermination  of 
the  evils.    Emperor  Frederick  I.  reduced  the  city 
in  1162,  and  Galdinus  (1166-76)  received  the  return- 
ing fugitives  and  witnessed  its  rebuilding.     The 
Ghibelhne  Giovanni  Visconti  (1342-54)  was  a  friend 
of  Petrarch  and  a  patron  of  Dante  to  whose  "  Divine 
(Domedy  "  he  ordered  a  commentary  to   be  pre- 
pared by  two  theologians,  two  philosophers,  and  two 
masters  of  the  liberal  arts.  Under  Antonio  de  Saluzso 
(1380-1402)  the  erection  of  the  present  cathedral  was 
begun.    Chares  Barromseus  (1565-84)  distinguished 
himself  by  convening  no  less  than  six  provincial 
and  eleven  diocesan  synods  for  the  thorough  refoi^ 
mation  of  his  archdiocese.    His  nephew  Frederigo 
Barromeo  (1595-1631)  rendered  inunortal  service 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana, 
and  carried  forward  the  reforms  of  his  uncle  to  such 
an  extent  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ruled  Milan  with 
the  least  despotism  and  instructed  his  governor 
that  he  was  commissioned  not  only  as  governor  but 
as  servant  of  the  archbishop,  who,  by  the  promo- 
tion of  religion,  made  many  troops  dispensable. 
Philip  Visconti  (1784-1801)  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  horrors  of  the  French  invasion  in  1796, 
and  died  away  from  his  diocese  at  Lyons.    After 
1846  came  the  great  revolution  in  Milan  and  befora 
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the  end  of  the  war  with  Austria  the  emperor  proposed 

Paul  Ballerini,  who  was,  however,  not  accepted,  and 

in  1867  Luodovico  Nazari  di  Caiabiana  was  elevated 

to  the  dignity.    The  present  archbishop  is  Andreas 

Ferrari  (q.v.),  who  was  enthroned  in  1894. 

The  chapter  consists  of  seven  dignitaries,  eight 

ordinary  canons,  eight  deacons,  three  subdeacons, 

one  master  of  ceremonies,  one  master  of  the  choir, 

four  notaries,  eight  readers,  six  middle  canons,  and 

two   chaplains.    The   entire  archdiocese   includes 

1,323,000  souls,  743  parishes,  and  2,167  priests. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  iv.  2-281,  10  vols., 
Venice.  1717-22;  A.  Sami,  Arehiepi$eopi  Mediolani,  3 
vols..  Milan.  1765;  J.  Cappelletti,  L«  Chi^M  d'llalia,  xi. 
36-305,  Venice,  1856;  E.  Anemueller,  Oe§chichU  der  Ver- 
fauung  Mailanda  in  den  Jahren  1076-1117,  Halle,  1881; 
V.  Forcella.  Milano  nel  ucolo  xvii.,  Milan,  1898;  J.  Cari- 
TTright,  Beatrice  d'EeU,  Duehset  of  Milan,  1476-S7,  Lon- 
don. 1809;  A.  Qoldschmidt,  Die  KirchentkUr  dee  HeUiffen 
An^bfmeiue  in  Mailand,  StrasbunK,  1902;  F.  Lemmi,  La 
Reetaunuione  aii»triaea  e  Milano  nel  1814,  Bologna.  1902; 
L.  Corio,  Milano  durante  il  primo  regno  d'ltalia,  1806-14* 
Milan,  1904;  KL,  viu.  486-506. 

MILCOM:  The  national  god  of  the  Ammonites 
according  to  I  Kings  xi.  5,  33;  II  Slings  xxiii.  13. 
Additional  passages  where  reference  to  Mileom  is 
to  be  found  are  Jer.  xlix.  1,  3,  where  Hebr.  malcamf 
A.  V.  "  their  king,"  is  to  be  pointed  MUkomj  "  Mil- 
eom ";  and  I  Kings  xi.  7,  where  the  Hebr.  Molek 
is  clearly  to  be  read  Milkom,  it  being  the  only  case 
in  the  Old  Testament  where  Molek  is  read  without 
the  article,  the  word  being  there  qualified  by  the 
phrase  "  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites." 
There  is  a  possibility  that  in  Amos  v.  26,  MUkom 
is  to  be  read  for  malkekem^  "  your  king  "  (for  the 
various  renderings  see  Molbch,  Moloch),  though 
the  probabilities  are  against  it;  the  passage  is  very 
difficult,  and  no  generally  accepted  explanation  has 
yet  been  given.  For  Zeph.  i.  5  also  see  Molbch, 
Moloch.  The  name  is  evidently  derived  by  mim- 
mation  from  the  general  West  Semitic  word  mdek, 
**  king "  (probable  Phenician  vocalization  milk, 
elsewhere  malik,  malk),  and  has  therefore  approxi- 
mately the  same  meaning.  Another  derivation  pro- 
posed for  the  word  is  melek  'am^ "  king  of  the  people." 

Nothing  at  all  is  known  of  the  cult,  and  no  men- 
tion of  the  deity  has  yet  been  found  in  inscriptions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  practise  of 
human  sacrifice  obtained  among  the  Ammonites, 
the  identity  of  "  Moloch  "  and  "  Mileom  "  being 
a  totally  baseless  supposition.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  place  of  worship  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
while  that  of  Molech  was  in  the  valley.  From  early 
times,  until  the  present,  dating  back  to  the  days  of 
the  making  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament,  there  has  been  confu- 
sion of  this  deity  with  Molech  (Moloch),  as  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  two  names  were  rendered 
in  those  versions  and  in  the  Syriac  (cf.  Zeph.  i.  5, 
where  some  texts  of  the  Septuagint  read  Melchonif 
i.e.,  Mileom).  The  confusion  was  due  in  part  to 
the  common  root  at  the  basis  of  the  two  forms,  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  Ammonites  as  a  people 
and  consequently  their  worship  disappeared  in  the 
migrations  which  overran  the  districts  east  of  the 
Jordan  just  before  the  Christian  era. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
Buuooraphy:  For  literature  aee  Molbch,  Moloch. 


MILE:  A  measure  of  distance.  The  Roman 
measurement  by  the  mile  was  introduced  into 
Palestine  with  the  Roman  rule.  The  Roman  mile 
equals  1,000  Roman  paces,  5,000  Roman  feet,  8 
Greek  stadia,  1,478.7  meters,  1,614  English  ysrdB. 
In  the  Bible  it  is  mentioned  only  in  Matt.  v.  41. 
In  the  Talmud  (mil),  as  with  the  less  accurate  Ro- 
man authors,  it  is  reckoned  at  seven  stadia  and  a 
half.  In  the  Roman  period  all  the  main  roads  in 
Palestine  were  provided  with  milestones  (mtUiaria, 
lapides,  simeia).  Many  of  these  may  still  be  seen 
in  Palestine,  for  example,  on  the  roads  leading  north 
and  west  from  Jerusalem.  The  distances  from  the 
principal  places  were  marked  on  them,  and  there- 
fore in  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Orumuuticon 
and  in  the  oldest  itineraries,  the  distances  are  given 
in  miles.    See  Weights  and  Measures,  Hebrew. 

I.  Benzinqer. 

MILETUS:  An  ancient  city  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Ephesus.  About  500  B.C.  it  was  the  principal  Greek 
city  in  Asia,  and  was  the  birthplace  or  home  of 
Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Hecatseus. 
Its  importance  waned  before  the  growing  fame  and 
population  of  its  rival  Ephesus.  At  present,  only  a 
few  ruins  remain  to  attest  the  site,  which  has  been 
covered  up  by  the  silt  of  the  MsBander  River.  In  the 
New  Testament,  Miletus  has  importance  as  the 
point  where  Paul  took  leave  of  the  elders  of  Ephe- 
sus (Acts  XX.  17);  and  as  the  point  where  he  left 
Trophimus  sick  (II  Tim.  iv.  20). 

Biblioorapht:  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hietorical  Geography  cf 
Ama  Minor,  London.  1800;  idem,  CAurcA  in  the  Rotnan 
Empire,  pp.  165.  180.  New  York,  1893;  idem.  8L  Paul 
the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Cititen,  pp.  293  aqq.,  ib.  1896; 
works  on  the  life  of  Paul,  e.g.,  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  8. 
HowBon,  Life  and  Timee  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  214  sqq..  New 
York,  ib.  1869;   and  commentariee  on  Acta. 

MILICZ,  mi'lich,  OF  KREMSIER:  Precursor 
of  the  Bohemian  Reformation;  b.  at  Kremsier  (90 
m.  n.e.  of  Vienna),  Moravia;  d.  at  Avignon  June 
29  (or  Aug.  1),  1374.  The  circumstances  of  his 
early  life  and  education  are  unknown,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood  about  1350, 
and  then  to  have  entered  the  service  of  the  Mar- 
grave John  of  Moravia.  In  1358-60  he  was  regis- 
trar in  the  chancery  of  the  German  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  and  "  corrector  "  in  1361-62,  making  a  tour 
of  the  empire  in  the  latter  capacity  with  the  em- 
peror. In  1361  Innocent  VI.  provided  a  benefice 
for  him,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  canon 
and  treasurer  at  Prague.  Appointed  archdeacon, 
he  discharged  his  duties  rigorously,  but  in  1363  he 
suddenly  resigned,  weary  of  the  world  and  longing 
for  the  poverty  taught  by  the  Gospel.  Determin- 
ing to  devote  himself  henceforth  to  preaching,  he 
spent  half  a  year  in  practise  at  Bischof-Teinits,  and 
then  returned  to  Prague,  where  he  preached  first  at 
St.  Nicholas  and  later  at  St.  ^gidius.  His  audi- 
ences were  small  at  first;  his  use  of  the  Cseoh  lan- 
guage was  derided;  his  bearing  was  awkward. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  his  hearers  increased, 
and  in  his  zeal  he  preached  two,  four,  and  even  five 
times  a  day,  turning  the  proud  from  their  haughti- 
ness and  the  money-lenders  from  their  usury.  He 
also  preached  outside  of  Prague,  especially  in  Mo- 
ravia.   Yet  his  success  did  not  content  him,  and 
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for  a  time  he  Berioiisly  thought  of  enteriDg  Kome 
strict  monastic  order,  and  even  ceaaed  to  preach. 

Before  long,  however,  new  triab  asaailed  him, 
arising  from  bia  anticipation  of  the  coining  of 
Antichrist  and  the  speedy  end  of  the  world.  In  hia 
perplexity  he  betook  himself  to  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  1367,  where  he  became  convinced  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1335  years  ("days")  of  Dan.  lii.  IIZ,  plus 
the  forty-two  years  from  the  crucifixion  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  the  end  of  tlie  world  was 
to  take  place  in  that  year.  At  first  keeping  his  con- 
viction to  himself,  he  finally  announced  his  intention 
of  preaching  on  the  coniing  of  Antichrist  and  urging 
the  clergy  and  people  to  pray  that  the  pope  and 
emperor  set  the  spiritual  and  temporal  afFaira  of  the 
Church  in  order.  Learning  of  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, the  Inquisition  confined  him  in  the  Minorite 
monastery  of  Ars  Cceli  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where 
he  wrote  his  LibeUug  de  AnitchriaCo  (or  better,  Pro- 
phetia  et  revetatio  de  Ardxchristo).  On  the  arrival 
of  Urban  V.  from  Avignon  (Oct.  16, 1367)  Mific*  was 
not  only  released,  but  gained  the  favor  of  the  pope's 
brother,  Ange  Grimaud,  cardinal  of  Albano.  Milicz, 
on  his  departure,  gave  the  pope  a  document  filled 
with  complaints  on  the  faults  of  the  Church,  advo- 
cating the  calling  of  a  general  council,  and  urging 
that  good  preacheru  be  sent  to  instruct  the  Chris- 
tian folk. 

Returning  to  Prague,  Millca  woa  greeted  with 
joy,  and  resumed  with  still  greater  zeal  his  teach- 
ing and  preaching  among  the  people.  E&t\y  in  the 
winter  of  1369  he  paid  another  brief  visit  to  Rome, 
and  on  his  return  he  succeeded  his  friend  Konrod 
of  Waldhausen  at  the  Teynkirche  in  Prague.  He 
preached  there  daily  in  German,  in  Bohemian  at 
St.  iEgidius,  and,  after  1372,  in  the  "  Jerusalem," 
which  he  founded.  He  boldly  attacked  unworthy 
clergy,  especially  among  the  mendicant  orders,  and 
his  sermons,  officially  acquitted  of  the  suspicion  of 
heresy  with  which  some  had  charged  them,  were 
diligently  copied  and  circulated  through  Bohemia 
and  even  beyond.  So  strong  was  their  moral  effect 
that  it  was  his  glory  to  have  turned  over  300  cour- 
tezans to  lives  of  purity;  and  for  this  class  o(  penl- 
t«nts  he  erected,  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor  and 
other  distinguished  personages,  a  "Jerusalem," 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdelene,  in  the  heart  of 
the  former  bagnios,  that  they  might  live  in  retire- 
ment without  being  in  actual  nunneries.  In  1373 
the  clergy  lodged  complaint  against  him  before  the 
provincial  synod,  only  to  have  it  brought  to  naught 
by  the  opposition  of  both  emperor  and  archbishop. 
The  clergy  then  turned  to  Avignon,  complaining  of 
hia  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  his  advocacy  of  frequent 
communion,  and  his  alleged  opposition  to  the  study 
of  the  liberal  arts.  The  Curia  seemed  to  be  averse 
to  Milici,  who  appealed  and  went  to  Avignon  in 
person,  whereupon  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted 
and  requested  to  preach  Ijefore  the  cardinals,  only 
to  sicken  and  die  before  he  could  return  to  Pmgue. 

(J.  LOSBHTH.) 

BiBUoamt-BY:    Remainn  of  (he  teraioDj  o(  Milici  and  re- 

af  Ihe  ItoygJ  BohemiBn  AcKdatny  □(  Scicncei  ").  I8B0. 
pp.  317-33fl.  Tho  Iwi-lvB  srdcles  stb  in  F.  Pilnclty,  Di/i 
VxrM'iftr  da  WmiKniu™,  OP.  30-43,  Prsgu*.  IBflB.  Tba 
kivsa  by  aDD  of  hii  aliidwit*  uul  UatlhiM  of  Juiow  m  in 


Consult:  E.  H.  Glllett.  lA/e  and  UOert  ef  John  Hutt.  i. 
10-26,  Philwlclphio,  I8B1:  F.  Faluky,  GetchieMe  ion 
B/ihmtn,  iii..  part  I.  S  Toln..  Pni«ue.  183S-ST;  □.  V,  Lach- 
Igr,  Jahann  von  ]FMif,  ii.  118-132,  Lcipsic.  1873;  LQUow. 
John  HiH.  pp.  27-38,  London,  IQIN. 
UILITARY  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS:  Organiza- 
tions formed  before  and  during  the  crusades  to 
protect  pilgrims  who  reached  the  sacred  city  in  a 
suffering  or  dcjititute  condition.  Pilgrimage  to 
places  in  Palestine  hallowed  by  the  presence  or  by 
the  events  of  the  life  of  the  Savior  was  long  regarded 
a.s  a  high  religious  duty  in  western  Europe;  and  it 
was  often,  indeed,  a  form  of  penance  prescribed  by 
the  Church.  To  the  mass  of  the  pilgrims,  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  securing  their  safety  or 
comfort,  the  long  journey  amid  populations  bit- 
terly hostile  was  a  most  formidable  undertaking: 
and  many  of  them  when  they  reached  Jerusalem 
were  better  fitted  to  become  inmates  of  a  hospital 
than  worshipers  at  the  holy  shrines.  Thus  thero 
grew  up  in  the  Holy  Land  nearly  twenty  organized 
bodies  or  orders  for  the  protection  and  succor  of 
pilgrims;  and.  as  a  means  to  that  end,  they  all 
sought  to  maintain  the  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  (see  Crusades).  Of 
these  orders  the  most  famous  not  only  for  what  they 
did  in  Palestine  during  the  Crusades  but  tor  their 
armed  advocacy  of  the  Church  afterward  against 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  heathen  were  the 
Knighia- Hospitalers  of  St,  John,  the  Knights- 
Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights.  See  John, 
Saint,  OunER  op  HoapiTALBRa  of;  Tbuplars;  and 
Teutonic  Oriier. 

BULL,  JOHB:  English  New-Teatament  scholar; 
b.  at  Hardendsle  (8  m,  s.w.  of  Appleby).  Westmore- 
land. 1645;  d.  at  Bletchington,  Oxfordshire,  June 
23,  1707.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  Mill,  Milln, 
or  Milne;  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1661, 
and  took  his  B.A.  1666,  M.A.  1669,  B.D.  1680,  D.D, 
1681.  He  was  feUow  1670-82,  was  ordained  1870  . 
and  made  tutor,  and  became  Sir  William  Palmer's 
chaplain  at  Warden  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  after- 
ward (1876)  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter, 
Thomas  Lamplugh,  1677-1705  prebendary  of  Exe- 
ter, 1681  to  his  death  rector  of  Bletchington,  1685 
principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  1694  proc- 
tor of  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  in  the  lower  house 
of  Convocation,  and  1704  prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
Professor  Bernard  of  Oxford  turned  Mill's  attention 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  John  Fell,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  gave  his  own  notes  to  Mill  and  assumed 
the  first  expenses  of  starting  Mill's  edition.  Fell's 
death  in  1686,  when  the  edition  had  only  reached 
Matt,  xxiv.,  seems  to  have  dismayed  Mill,  and  the 
edition  did  not  appear  until  1707,  two  weeks  before 
Mill's  death.  He  printed  the  text  of  Stephens, 
1550,  except  in  thirty-one  places.  The  critical  ap- 
paratus gave  Mill's  views  as  to  the  passages  that  he 
had  not  dared  to  change  in  the  text.  The  preface 
discussed  with  stupendous  learning  all  the  critical 
questions.  Mill's  was  the  first  really  great  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

Caspar  Rent  Gheoohy. 

Biblioobm-hy:    F.  H.  A,  Hcrivenar,  Ploi"  /nb™/ucli/m  to 

Uu  Crilicism  of  Hit  JV.  T..  U,  200  iiqq..tth  ed  .  London,  1894; 

I       J.  La  Lone   SMiaOtKa  tacn,  u  2aCi-23D,   Pari*.  172}; 
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HZLLEIIARY  PETITIOH:  A  moderate  memo- 
rial presented  by  Puritan  ministers  to  James  I. 
in  April,  1603.  Ita  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
about  1,000  miniators  aigned  it.  It  asked  redress 
in  matters  of  ritual,  of  subscription,  and  of  abuses 
in  connection  with  appointments  to  parishes,  and 
in  relation  to  disciplinH.  The  unexpected  result 
was  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  (q.v.) 
BiBLiooiiAPBrt     W.    H,    Fn.™.    Tlu    EnalUh   CKurck  .  .  . 

llSeS-ieSS).  pp.  292-203,  Loudoo,  IBM. 

MILLEHNIAL CHURCH.  SeeCoMMUNiau,  II..  10. 

MILLENNIAL  DAWH:  The  title  of  3  series  of 
religioua  hooiw  written  by  Charles  Taze  Russell 
of  Allegheny,  Penn.,  where  he  was  born  Feb.  16, 
1852.  He  was  privately  educated  and  in  early 
life  was  a  Congregationalist.  Study  of  the  Bible, 
of  the  various  religions  of  the  world,  and  independ- 
ent thinking  led  him  to  publish  two  works  in  1881, 
Food /or  Thitiking  Chri»tianx~Why  Evil  urasPer- 
■mitted,  and  Tabernacle  Skadoim  0/  Better  Sacrifices; 
five  years  later  appeared  the  firal  volume  of  Afdlert- 
moi  Davm,  which  is  described  as  follows: 

Vol.  i..  Thi  Divint  Plan  of  Ou  Agtt  (ISSS).  givfn  an  oul- 

Dun'a  redemption  nnd  realltution.  Vol.  ii.,  Tha  Tims  u  at 
fluid  (ISSQ),  soiuidera  the  Bible  (ntimony  Donwraing  the 
mumer  and  time  of  the  Lord'a  wcond  comins.  Vol.  ui.. 
Thii  KinifJon  Comt  (ISBl).  ooiuiden  prophedn  which 
mKrlt  evcnu  coonooIMi  with  tho  "  time  of  the  end."  the 
«lorili«Iian  of  the  Cburch,  and  the  establishmrnt  of  the 
millennial  kingdam;  it  «>nl«ina  ■  chapter  on  the  Great 
Pynmid.  ihowins  its  eorroboratioa  of  the  daus  and  other 
teMhioKii  of  the  Bible.  The  year  IDM  is  indicatdd  ai  the 
eod  of  the  rule  of  the  lail  world^nipire  pictured  in  Daniel's 
prophecies,  to  be  followed  by  the  takibfl  of  world-powor  by 
Chriit  and  hin  Church  and  the  millennial  reign.  Vol.  iv.. 
Tin  Day  of  Vengtana  (!SeT),  ihowa  thi 


panao 


le  fulfilou 


It  marki  in  thew  even 
Bpecully  the  Lonl'i  pmphei^y  of  Matt, 
xiv.  I-S.  Vol.  v..  The  Al-oru-mt-d  belia, 
(IBM),  treats  the  "  hub  "  of  the  plan  of  n 

the  p«rsoa  of  Chria 


B83.  and  that  all  the 
t  the  predicted  end. 


B«deemer.     Vol. 


le  bcneGu  fi 


„  The  A 


"Ha*   Creatic 


.  (1904),  dea 
.  the  Church. 


to  thaw  called  and  accepted  ai  memben  under  the  Head 
of  the  body. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50.000  persons  (two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  in  the  United  Stal«s  and  Canada) 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  study  of  Millennial 
Dawn.  They  are  organized  as  bands  ot  Bible 
students  and  disclaim  any  distinctive  name.  Each 
band  electa  an  elder  or  elders,  making  selection 
"  by  the  Btrctchiiig  out  of  the  hand,"  a  Scriptural 
method  misunderstood,  it  is  cliuined,  to  have  been 
"  laying  on  of  handa."  Pastor  Russell,  as  he  pre- 
fers to  be  called,  superintends  the  promulgation  of 
their  literature,  which  includes  a  semi-raonthly 
journal,  Zion's  Walth  Tower  and  Herald  of  Ctirial'a 
Prenerux,  and  numerous  tracts,  of  which  about  190,- 
OOO.n'in  paitea  have  been  distributed.  Interested 
[rieiids  of  the  nuivement  constitute  "  volunteer  " 


workers  and  distribute  the  pampUets  from  house  to 

house,  and  colporteurs  give  thieir  time  entirely  tu 
the  circulation  of  Millennial  Dawn.  The  sale  hw 
readied  the  number  of  2,684,500  copies,  and  the 
volumes  have  been  tmnalated  into  German,  Swe- 
dish, Danish,  Norwegian,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  modern  Greek.  The  literature  is  all  published 
by  the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society  of 
Allegheny,  Penn.  Distributing  centers  have  been 
established  in  London  for  Great  Britain,  Elberfeld 
for  Germany.  .Stockholm  for  Sweden,  Cbristiania 
for  Norway,  Copenhagen  for  Denmark,  Yverdoo 
for  SwitEerland,  and  Melbourne  for  Australia. 

A.    E.    WlLLIAMBOM. 

HILLENNTUH,  IflLLENARIABISM. 

Fundamenlal  Charactn-islia  of  the  Docljine  <(  1). 

Rise  of  the  Doctrine  (i  2). 

Chtintio  and  Pauline  Dnctrioe  (I  3). 

Periods  of  Deyelopment  l|  t). 

-  "  .[  Doctrine  (1 6). 


It  Durir 


id  After 


eRcfan 


n  [|  0). 


Doctrine  in  the  Eighieenlli  Century  (i  7), 

The  Time  and  Place  (f  S). 

The  Number  of  the  Participants  <|  B). 

PremillenariBDism  and  PostmillenarianivD  (flO). 

Premillenarianism  in  Great  Britain  and  Americud  U). 
The  term  millennium  denotes  in  theology  the 
thousand  years  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  eartb 
referred  to  in  Rev.  xx.  1-6.  Millenariauism  (or 
the  corresponding  word  of  Greek  derivation,  chili- 
asm)  is  the  belief  in  tlie  millennium;  more  specifi- 
cally, the  belief  that  Christ  will  reign  personally  on 
the  earth  with  his  saints  for  one  thousand  years  or 
an  indefinitely  long  period  before  tho  end  of  the 

The  beliefs  widely  held  at  different  epochs  con- 
cerning the  second  coming  ot  Christ  and  his  reign 
upon  earth  constitute  a  historical  plienomenon 
the  sigmficance  of  which  can  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood only  from  history  itself.  The  definite  period 
of  a  thousand  years  implied  by  the 
I.  Funds-  words  which  are  commonly  used  as 
mental  names  for  such  beliefs  is  really  a  sub- 
Character-  ordinals  and  not  always  strictly 
istic  of  the  understood  detail;  the  main  thing  is 
Doctrine,  the  conception  of  a  glorious  period  of 
peace  and  joy  in  which  the  elect  shall 
dwell  imder  the  immediate  personal  rulership  of 
Christ,  on  earth,  after  his  return  and  the  close  of 
the  present  dispenaalion.  Whatever  modifications 
tlie  doctrine  may  have  undergone  with  its  later 
representatives,  it  never  includes  the  conception  of 
an  earthly  perfection  of  the  Church  in  the  way  of 
historical  development;  the  millennial  reign  is  not 
an  ideal  condition  of  the  world  brought  about  pre- 
vious to  and  independently  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  by  the  operation  of  the  divine  leaven  now 
working  here.  It  is  a  supernatural,  extra- historical 
irruption  of  the  other  world  into  this  world  which 
is  not  prepared  for  it  and  strives  to  resist  it.  The 
miUenarian  belief  has  in  common  with  the  Church's 
doctrine  a,  hope  for  the  visible  reappearance  of 
Christ,  but  goes  further  when  it  intercalates  between 
this  and  the  end  of  the  world  a  reign  of  a  thousand 

The  belief  is  much  older,  as  a  matter  ot  fact,  than 
the  Christian  Church.    The  conception  of  »  thou- 
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sand-year  period  which  is  to  follow  the  downfall  of 
hostile  powers,  connected,  too,  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  is  found  in  Zoroastrianism  (q.v.)-    It 

does    not  appear   in    Old-Testament 

3.  Rise     prophecy.    This    promises   simply   a 

of  the      reign  of  the  Messiah,  in  which,  after 

Doctrine,    the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  kingdom 

and  the  imion  of  all  nations  in  the 
worship  of  Yahweh,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
shall  express  itself  in  external  circumstances  of 
peace  and  well-being  (see  Messiah,  Messianism); 
hence  came  the  extemalism  of  later  Judaism,  which 
did  not  distinguish  between  literal  and  symbolical 
in  the  words  of  the  prophets,  and  was  impelled  by  its 
position  to  emphasize  the  political  side  of  its  hopes. 
But  the  transcendental  side  of  these  hopes  was  not 
forgotten;  the  conceptions  of  a  general  judgment 
and  an  end  of  this  world,  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  a  future  life,  gradually  took  shape  and 
acquired  strength.  As  the  opposition  became 
obvious  between  the  old  Jewish  hope  of  a  happy 
life  of  the  just  in  Palestine,  and  the  new  idea  of  a 
heavenly  kingdom  before  which  this  world  should 
pass  away,  it  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  two  which  gave  rise  to  millenariamsm.  It  was 
not,  however,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  univer- 
sal feeling  of  the  Jews.  The  detailed  conception  of 
the  last  things  is  most  fully  worked  out  in  II  Esdras 
(vii.  28  sqq.)>  where  appears  the  following  order  of 
events:  a  time  of  final  trial,  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  a  war  of  the  nations  against  him,  ending 
in  their  defeat,  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  Israelites,  a 
four-himdr^-year  reign  of  the  Messiah,  seven  days 
of  absolute  silence,  the  renewal  of  the  world,  the 
general  resurrection,  the  last  judgment.  With 
such  apocalyptic  teaching  as  this  is  connected  the 
reckoning  of  definite  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  the  calculation  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
years  which  was  later  so  usual  in  the  Christian  Church 
appears  with  the  translators  of  the  Pentateuch 
(c.  280  B.C.  according  to  Lagarde,  MiUheUungen, 
iv.  315,  Gottingen,  1891),  and  in  Enoch  (xxxiii.). 

The  teaching  of  Christ  is  not  millenarian.  In 
Mark  i.  15,  indeed,  he  announces  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  any 
provisory  kingdom  to  be  foimded  by  him,  or  of  any 
difference  between  his  own  and  his  Father's.    His 

coming  is  identical  with  the  last  judg- 

3.  Christie  ment,  until  which  the  wheat  and  the 

and        tares    are    to    grow    together.    The 

Pauline     "  resurrection  of  the  just "  in  Lulce 

Doctrine,    xiv.  14  does  not  follow  a  preliminary 

period.  The  renewal  of  the  world  in 
Matt.  xix.  28  is  connected  with  the  last  judgment. 
In  depicting  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
he  employs  conceptions  existing  already,  and  leaves 
his  disciples  in  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  highest  earthly  joys  and  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  period  (Mark  x.  40,  xiii.  27;  Matt. 
V.  4,  viii.  11,  xxii.  1-14,  xxv.  1-13;  Luke  xiii.  29, 
xiv.  15-24,  xxii.  16,  30).  But  he  made  it  clear  to  the 
Sadduoees  (Mark  xii.  24-27)  that  they  knew  neither 
the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God  if  they  believed 
that  he  could  do  nothing  but  repeat  in  the  other 
world  the  order  of  this;  and  at  the  Last  Supper  he 


made  the  supernatural  character  of  the  future 
joys  plain  to  his  disciples  (Mark  xiv.  25).  That, 
none  the  less,  something  of  the  Jewish-apocalyptic 
notions  of  the  Messiah  passed  over  into  primitive 
Christianity  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  Christians  were  of  Jewish  birth.  Of  Paul,  it 
may  at  least  be  said  that  by  his  doctrine  of  a  limited 
reign  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  xv.  25  sqq.)  he  gave  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Church  for  chiliastic  expectations.  But 
their  main  support  was  in  the  apocalyptic  teaching 
of  John  (Rev.  xx.  4  sqq.),  completely  misunderstood 
as  the  passage  has  been  by  many  conunentatora 
from  Augustine  down,  and  little  as  it  yields  of 
positive  information,  even  to  modem  critical 
investigation. 

The  later  development  departed  in  many  partio- 
ulars  from  the  Jewish-Christian  type,  as  the  Gentile 
Christians  translated  the  belief  into  the  terms  of 
their  old  myths  of  a  golden  age,  or  as  new  inspira- 
tions and  revelations  gave  it  an  individual  form. 
The  history  of  the  doctrine  may  be 
4.  Periods  conveniently  divided  into  three  main 
of  Devel-    periods.    In    the    first    centuries    it 
opment     formed   a  constant,   though  not   an 
imquestioned,   part   of   the   Church's 
doctrine,  until  a  radical  change  in  external  circum- 
stances and  attitude  forced  it  into  the  position  of 
a  heresy.    After  the  Reformation,   it  became  a 
favorite  doctrine  of  mystical  enthufdasts  and  sects, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  a  comfort  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  wishes  and  hopes.    From  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  it  began  again  to  pene- 
trate more  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  Church, 
building  its  evidence  for  the  future  on  the  history 
of  the  past. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  next  to  the  old  Jewish 
conceptions,  it  received  its  most  powerful  impulse 
from  the  persecutions  which  forced  men  to  look 
forward  to  an  approaching  compensation.  It  is 
found  not  only  in  Cerinthus,  in  the 
5.  Patristic  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
and  and  among  the  Ebionites,  but  in  the 
Medieval  orthodox  writers  of  the  post-apostolic 
Doctrine,  age,  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (xv.), 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Papias  (in 
Irensus,  Hcer.,  V.,  xxxiii.  3  sqq.,  and  Eusebius, 
H%9l,  ecd.f  III.,  xxxix.).  Echoes  of  it  are  to  be  found 
also  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  (1.  3),  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  (i.  3),  in  the  Didache  (x.,  xvi.), 
in  the  second  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter,  and  the  old  Roman  creed,  which  closes 
with  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  Justin 
Martyr  {Trypho,  Ixxx.)  knows  orthodox  believers 
who  do  not  share  the  hope  of  an  earthly  perfection 
of  the  Church,  but  for  himself  regards  it  as  the 
expression  of  complete  orthodoxy.  The  doctrine 
appears  in  Melito  of  Sardis  (Eusebius,  HxH,  ecd,f 
v.,  xxiv.  5)  and  in  the  letters  of  the  Christians  of 
Lyons  (ib.  V.,  i.  sqq.);  and  Irenseus  {Hear,,  V., xxxii. 
sqq.),  like  Papias,  founded  his  belief  in  it  on  the 
words  of  those  who  had  been  taught  by  the  apostles 
themselves.  The  first  objection  against  it  was 
aroused  by  its  fanatical  exaggeration  among  the 
Montanists;  its  first  literary  opponent  in  the 
Western  Church  was  the  Roman  presbyter 
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though  HippolytUB  still  followed  Ireiueiis.  The 
opposition  of  the  Alexandrians  was  more  important. 
Oiigen's  Platonic  idealism,  teaching  him  to  see  the 
seat  of  all  evil  in  matter,  ranked  him  among  its 
opponents  (De  principua,  ii.  11);  but  this  reasoning 
influenced  none  but  the  educated  class.  In  Egypt 
a  bishop,  Nepos,  professing  to  defend  the  litend 
sense  of  Scripture,  stirred  up  a  violent  agitation 
among  both  clergy  and  people;  the  conciliatory 
Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing it  by  his  writings  on  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
prophecies.  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  supported 
millenarianism.  Its  final  echo  in  the  Elast  was  the 
polemical  treatise  of  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea  against 
Dionysius  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  maintained  itself  longer  as  a  popular  belief  in 
the  West,  and  the  millennial  reign  was  depicted 
in  material  colors  by  Commodian,  Lactantius,  and 
Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau.  It  was  with  Augus- 
tine first  (cf.  De  civUate  Dei,  XX.,  vii.  9)  that  this 
doctrine  was  finally  settled.  It  was  henceforth  an 
established  principle  that  the  Church  was  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth.  With  the  cessation  of 
persecution,  and  still  more  with  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  secular  powers,  there  was  no 
more  point  in  looking  forward  to  a  period  of  earthly 
triumph  over  the  foes  of  the  faith.  The  Middle 
Ages  repeated  the  traditional  formulas  without 
special  interest.  The  expectation  of  the  end  of 
the  world  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  thousand 
years  of  the  Christian  era  was  only  the  result  of 
the  view,  usual  since  Augustine,  which  reckoned  the 
duration  of  the  millennial  reign,  identified  with 
the  Church,  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity. 
The  apocalyptic  sects  and  factions,  which  proclaimed 
the  near  approach  of  the  age  of  the  Spirit,  saw  it 
not  in  the  return  of  Clirist  in  external  majesty  but 
in  a  reversion  to  apostolic  poverty,  connected  in 
Joachim  of  Floris  with  contemplation  and  enthu- 
siastic love;  in  the  **  Spirituals  "  with  imitation  of 
the  smallest  details  of  the  life  of  Christ;  among  the 
"  Apostolic  Brethren  "  with  brotherly  union  under 
the  rule  of  a  holy  pope  sent  from  God.  Later,  the 
teachings  of  Joachim  were  used  for  political  pur- 
poses in  the  conmiunistic  revolution  attempted  by 
the  Taborites  of  Bohemia  (see  Huss,  John,  Hubs- 
ITB8,  II.,  §§  a-7). 

With  the  Reformation  began  the  second  period 
of  the  history  of  millenarianism.    The  new  interest 
in  Scripture  and  the  belief  that  the  Apocalypse 
contained  in  type  the  whole  history  of  God's  king- 
dom on  earth,  caused  men  to  seek  in  it  the  explana- 
tion of  the  signs  of  the  troubled  times; 
6.  Develop-  and  the  apparently  approaching  down- 
ment  Dur-  fall  of  the  **  anti-Christian  "  papacy 
ing  and     seemed  a  certain  prelude  to  the  coming 
After  the    of   the    Lord.    As   in    the   primitive 
Reforma-  centuries,    the    martyrdoms  of    per- 
tion.        secuted  Protestants  recalled  the  pron>- 
ises  of  coming  redemption.    Some  Ana- 
l>aptists  prepared  for  the  approaching  revelation  of 
Christ  by  the  abolition  of  government  and  of  the 
Church's  teaching  function,  and  at  MUnster  in  1534 
established  the  new  Zion  with  commimity  of  prop- 
erty (see  MCnbter,  Anabaptists  in).    Both  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (xvii.) 


and  the  Reformed  in  the  Helvetic  Confession  (xi.) 
rejected  this  caricature  of  true  millenarianism  as 
mere  visionary  Judaism;  and  the  Roman  Gatlu^c 
body  had  even  less  room  for  such  speculations.  The 
theoeophy,  indeed,  of  Jacob  Bdhme  and  of  the  myo- 
tics who  followed  Paracelsus  awakened  iq)ocalyptic 
hopes  by  painting  the  restoration  of  Paradise  in  the 
most  glowing  colors;  but  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  millenarianism  had  the  freest  play. 
The  political  convulsions  which  shook  Europe,  the 
revolutions  in  England,  the  religious  wars  in  Ger- 
many, the  maltreatment  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  spread  its  teaching  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  conventicle.  Sober  and  learned  men  became 
prophets  under  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century  the  Lutheran  Church  was  in- 
fluenced in  this  direction  by  the  Pietistic  movement. 
Spener  himself  (in  his  Hoffnung  kUnftiger  hesurer 
Zeiten,  1693)  gave  utterance  to  a  refined  millenari- 
anism, to  which  Joachim  Lange  added  a  still  stronger 
apocalyptic  note  in  1730.  The  Berleburg  Bible  (see 
Bibles,  Annotated)  and  the  writings  of  the  Eng- 
lish ecstatic  Jane  Lead  (q.v.;  d.  1704)  influenc«i 
thoughtful  men  in  Germany  very  widely  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  the  chiliastic  doctrines  received  their  most 
powerful  support  from  Johann   Albrecht   Bengel 

(q.v.),  whose  writings  may  be  said  to 

7.  Doctrine  open  the  third  period.    England,  Amer- 

in  the      ica,  and  Germany  were  the  countries  in 

Eighteenth  which  the  doctrine  spread  most  widely. 

Century.    In  the  first-named,  the  millenarian  sect 

of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  arose  be- 
tween 1820  and  1830,  and  in  1832  the  Irvingites  es- 
tablished their  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Chiu^h  "  (q.v.), 
proclaiming  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  The  Mor- 
mons in  America  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Zion;  and  the  sect  of  Adventists  founded  by  Will- 
iam Miller  (q.v.,  and  see  Adventists)  awaited  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  1847.  Meantime,  among  the 
most  recent  theologians,  according  to  their  attitude 
toward  the  text  of  Scripture  and  the  Revelation  in 
particular,  some  reject  the  doctrine  altogether, 
while  others  are  not  willing  to  give  up  a  refined 
form  of  it. 

As  old  as  the  doctrine  itself  are  the  attempts  to 
define  the  time  of  the  millennial  period.  The  failure 
to  arrive  at  the  time  fixed  proved  no  discourage- 
ment to  fresh  attempts.    From  Hippolytus  to  the 

present  day  there  has  been  a  continu- 

8.  The      ous  succession  of  these  calculations. 

Time  and   arbitrary  enough  in  both  their  point 

Place.      of   departure   and    their   method    of 

reckoning.  The  early  Fathers  most 
commonly  looked  for  the  second  advent  at  the  end 
of  6,000  years  of  the  world's  history;  and  many 
definite  dates  have  been  confidently  announced. 
As  to  the  duration  of  the  millennial  reign,  more 
unanimity  has  prevailed,  resting  on  Rev.  xx.  4,  6 
sqq.;  Ps.  xc.  4;  II  Pet.  iii.  8.  The  thousand-year 
period  has  been  almost  universally  adopted,  though 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  shortens  it  to  500  years, 
and  Bengel,  through  an  exegetical  misunderstand- 
ing of  Rev.  XX.,  makes  two  successive  periods  of 
1,000.  Modem  millenarians,  however,  such  as 
Rothe,  Ebrard,   and  Lange,  discreetly  take  the 
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thousand  years  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic 
symbol,  and  renounce  the  attempt  to  fix  a  definite 
period.  As  to  the  place,  the  great  majority  of  mil- 
lenarians  have  looked  for  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth;  and  its  central  point  (except  where  sectarian 
beliefs  have  chosen  another  spot,  as  with  the  Mon- 
tanists,  Irvingites,  and  Mormons)  the  restored  and 
beautified  Jerusalem;  or  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  to  descend  to 
earth. 

The  number  of  the  elect  who  are  to  share  these 
blessings  has  also  been  much  discussed.  A  too  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  Rev.  xx.  4  limited  them  to 
the  martjrrs  and  those  who  remained  faithful  in  the 
final  persecution;  and  sectarian  narrowness  allowed 
small  factions  to  exclude  all  who  did  not  belong  to 
their  conmiimion.  The  millenarian- 
9*  The  ism  of  the  Church  was  much  wider. 
Number  of  The  Fathers  (e.g.,  Justin,  Irenfieus) 
the  Partici-  take  in  all  faithful  Christians  and  the 
pants.  just  of  the  old  covenant.  Poir6t  in- 
cluded pagans,  such  as  Socrates,  who 
had  been  enlightened  by  the  Logos,  though  these 
were  not  to  reign  but  to  be  happy  subjects.  Many, 
on  the  basis  of  the  yet  unfulfilled  prophecies  as  to 
the  future  of  Israel,  have  laid  it  down  that  the  Jew- 
bh  people,  converted  and  restored  to  Palestine, 
shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Ebrard  founds  this  prediction  not  only  upon  Old- 
Testament  prophecies  but  also  on  Acts  i.  6  sqq., 
iii.  20  sqq.;  Rom.  xi.  29.  The  condition  of  the 
participants  has  also  been  variously  conceived. 
The  later  writers  dwell,  some  on  the  theological 
side  of  the  change  which  they  expect — on  a  relig- 
ious-ethical assimilation  to  God;  others  on  the  the- 
osophical  side — ^the  spiritualizing  of  our  nature. 
In  all  cases  they  look  for  the  effect  to  follow  upon 
the  inmiediate  personal  presence  of  the  Loid — 
though  this  is  conceived  in  various  modes,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom. The  representations  range  through  all  im- 
aginable pleasures,  from  the  intoxication  of  the 
senses  to  pure  contemplation  of  the  divine  Majesty. 
To  be  sure,  the  coarser  ideas,  such  as  those  of 
Cerinthus,  of  the  Ebionites,  and  of  the  Sibylline 
Books  could  find  an  echo  only  in  fanatics  like  Fel- 
genhauer.  But  even  higher  natures  deceived  them- 
selves with  dreams  of  a  wonderful  fertility  of  nature 
(Irensus)  and  a  numerous  progeny  (Conmiodian, 
Lactantius).  The  most  ideal  conceptions  embraced 
the  abolition  of  idolatry,  the  imity  and  spirituality 
of  the  worship  of  God,  full  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  contemplation  of  the  Godhead  in  all  its  essen- 
tial glory,  to  which  freedom  from  the  evils  of  this 
life  was  added.  Sin  was  not  always  understood  to 
be  totally  abolished;  the  transitional  period  of  the 
millennium  was  distinguished  from  eternity  prin- 
cipally by  the  fact  that  the  scarlet  thread  of  evil 
still  ran  through  it.  But  the  power  of  evil  was  re- 
strained and  harmless  (Kurtz,  Lange),  the  number 
of  the  elect  far  surpassed  that  of  sinners  (Jurieu), 
and  the  baser  forms  of  temptation  were  no  more. 
Nature  still  had  the  attributes  of  corruptibility,  since 
according  to  Scripture  (II  Pet.  iii.  7;  Rev.  xxi.  1)  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  belong  to  the  com- 
plete and  final  perfection  of  eternity.    (Bbatke.) 


Chiliasm  as  such  has  held  to  certain  features 
which  are  quite  as  distinct  and  permanent  as  the 
1,000  years.  At  first,  the  millennium  was  limited 
to  the  Jews  alone;  later  on  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  Christians  and  they,  as  the  Jews  had  before 
them,  conceived  it  as  consisting  of  sensuous  con- 
ditions (cf.:  F.  W.  Weber,  System  der  cJUynagogdlr 
ischen  paldsUrMchen  Theoloffie,  pp.  333-386,  Leip- 
dc.  1880).  There  was  a  crass  materialism  or  a 
violent  supematuralism,  fancy  ran  riot,  and  ethical 
and  spiritual  elements  were  largely  absent  (cf.  Ire- 
nsus,  Hcar.,v.  33;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  56^563). 
This  element  persisted  and  reappears  in  various 
forms,  especially  in  the  earlier  and  the  more  recent 
centuries  of  the  Church.  So  far  as  chiliasm  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  millennium,  it  signifies  the  per- 
sonal corporeal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  a  thousand 
years,  whereas  the  millennium  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  during  that 
period. 

The  two  views  of  the  millennium  are  distinguished 

as  pre-  and  post-millennium.    With  many  minor 

but  unimportant  differences,  the  pre-millennialiats 

hold:  (I)  the  millennium  is  a  period  of 

10.  Pre-  world-wide  righteousness,  ushered  in 
millenarian- by  the  sudden,  tmannounced,  visible 

ism  and     advent  of  Jesus  Christ.   (2)  The  Gos- 

Postmille-  pel,  purely  as  witness,  is  first  to  be 
narianism.  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
(3)  Events  of  the  1,000  years  are: 
(a)  the  righteous  will  rise  (some  limit  this  to  the 
martjrrs)  and  reign  with  Christ  on  earth,  organi- 
sing his  everlasting  kingdom;  (b)  the  Lord  and  his 
saints  will  bring  about  a  ''  great  tribulation  "  (Rev. 
ii.  27;  Ps.  ii.  9);  (c)  Israel,  probably  rebellious 
still,  will  confess  the  Crucified  One  as  the  Messiah 
(Zech.  xii.  10;  Rev.  i.  7);  (d)  by  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  vast  number  of  sinners  yet  on 
the  earth  will  be  converted;  (e)  Satan  is  bound 
and  locked  in  the  abyss.  (4)  After  the  thousand 
years,  (a)  Satan,  imbound,  makes  a  short,  final, 
and  vain  effort  to  regain  his  lost  foothold;  (b)  him- 
self, his  angels,  and  all  lost  souls,  raised  from  the 
dead,  will  be  judged  and  hurled  into  the  lake  of 
fire,  doomed  to  everlasting  torment;  (c)  the  earth 
renewed  by  fire  becomes  the  eternal  home  of  the 
redeemed.  The  post-millennial  doctrine  is  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Through  Christian  agencies  the  Gospel 
gradually  permeates  the  entire  world  and  becomes 
immeasurably  more  effective  than  at  present.  (2) 
This  condition  thus  reached  will  continue  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  (3)  The  Jews  will  be  converted  either 
at  the  beginning  or  some  time  during  this  period. 
(4)  Following  this  will  be  a  brief  apostasy  and  ter- 
rible conflict  of  Christian  and  evil  forces.  (5)  Finally 
and  simultaneously  there  will  occur  the  advent  of 
Christ,  general  resurrection,  judgment,  and,  the  old 
world  destroyed  by  fire,  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  will  be  revealed  (Westminster  Confession, 
xxxu.,  xxxm.). 

In  Great  Britain  and  America  pre-millennianism 
has  had  many  advocates.  Among  those  in  Great 
Britain  were  many  divines  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly (cf.  Robert  Baillie,  q.v.,  Letters  and  Jour^ 
naU,  Edinburgh,  1841-42;  Schaff,  Creeds,  i.  727- 
I  746),  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Charles  Wesley,  Augustua 
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Toplady,  Archbishop  Trench  (qq.v.)>  Edward  Bick- 
ersteth  (q.v.,  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Prophecies, 
I/ondon,  1835),  Horatius  Bonar  {Pro- 
iz.  Pre-    phetical  Landmarks,   ib.  1839),   T.  R. 
miUenarian-  Binks  (OiUline  of  UtrftdfiUed  Prophecy, 
ism  in      ib.  1854),  H.  G.  Guinness  (Light  for  the 
Great  Brit-  Last  Days,  pp.  338-339,   New  York, 
ain  and     1885),  C.  J.  Ellicott  (Commentary  on 
America.    I  and  II  Thess.  and  II  Tim.,  London, 
1866,    1869),   H.   Alford    {Greek    Tes- 
tament, vol.  iv.,  pp.  xxxiii.,  732,  ib.  1871),   John 
Gumming   (q.v..   Apocalyptic  Sketches,   ib.    1852). 
Some  premillenarians  hold  to  universal  restoration 
(cf.  A.  Jukes,  Second  Death  and  RestUtUion  of  All 
Things,   ib.    1878).     In  Scotland,   Edward   Irving 
(q.v.)  gave  a  profound  impulse  to  this  belief  (cf. 
Works,  ib.  1879).     In  America  premillenarianism 
has  appeared  in  three  different  camps:    (1)  Chris- 
tian scholars,  as  R.  J.  Breckenridge  (The  Knowledge 
of  God  Subjectively  Considered,  pp.  667-682,  New 
York,  1860);    J.  A.  Seiss  (The  Last  Times,  Philar 
delphia,  1878),  E.  R.  Craven  (Lange's  Conunentary 
on  Revelation,  pp.  93,  339,  352,  New  York,  1874). 
(2)  The  Adventists  (q.v.;   see  also  Miller,  Will- 
iam), and  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  the  latter 
with  a  large  publishing-house  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Their  doctrine  differs  from  the  common  belief  of 
Evangelical  Christians  in  two  respects — the  sleep 
of  the  soul  after  death  till  the  judgment,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked.    (3)  Evangelists.    The 
most  significant  meeting  with  this  interest,  foUow- 
ing  a  similar  convention  in  London  in  February  of 
the  same  year,  was  held  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  Oct.,  1878,  which  was  called  by  the 
request  of  122  persons,  representing  ten  denomina- 
tions, the  results  of  which  are  preserved  in  Pre- 
millennial  Essays  of  the  Prophetic  Conference,  Chi- 
cago, 1879.     And   this  note  is  still   firmly  in  the 
sermons  of  many  leading  evangelists.         c.  a.  b. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  souroes  are  indicated  in  the  text  in  the 
namee  given  there  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  doe- 
trine.  In  many  of  the  oommentaries  on  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalsrpse,  the  two  Biblical  hooka  which  have  been  used 
as  foundation  for  the  treatment,  the  doctrine  is  either  ad- 
vocated or  expounded.  The  works  on  N.  T.  theology 
and  on  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  doctrine  usually 
deal  with  the  topic  from  the  historical  standpoint.  Much 
will  be  found  also  in  the  literature  under  EscHATOLoaT, 
while  the  systems  of  doctrine  treat  the  subject  more  or 
less  fully,  from  the  doctrinal  point  of  view,  under  "  Es- 
chatology."  Special  works  on  the  history  of  the  idea 
are:  H.  Corrodi.  Krititche  Oeachichte  det  Chiliaamut,  4 
vols.,  Zurich,  1704;  8.  Hopkins,  A  Treatiae  on  the  Millen^ 
nium,  added  to  his  System  of  Doctrine;  Boston,  1811; 
8.  Waldegrave,  N.  T.  M  illenarianUm,  London,  1855; 
A.  Chiapelli,  Le  Idee  miOenarie  dei  Crietiani,  Naples,  1888; 
L.  Atiberger,  Oeachichte  der  dtrietlichen  Eechatologie,  Frei- 
burg, 1896;  E.  Wadstein,  Die  eechaioloffieche  Ideengruppe 
AnHchriMt,  WeUeabbat,  Weltende  und  WeUoericht,  Leipsic, 
1896  (deals  with  the  Middle  Ages);  P.  Vols,  Judieche 
Eechatologie  von  Daniel  hie  Akiba,  Tabingen,  1903.  Works 
which  discuss  the  doctrine  are:  Q.  Duffield,  MiUenarian- 
iem  Defended,  New  York.  1843;  D.  Brown,  Chriel'a  Sec- 
ond Coming:  vnll  it  be  PremiUennialf  Edinburgh,  1849; 
J.  F.  Berg,  The  Second  Advent  of  Jeeue  Chriat  not  Premil- 
lennial,  Philadelphia,  1859;  W.  KeUy,  Lecturea  on  the 
Second  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  ,  ,  ,  Jeaua  Chriat^  Lon- 
don. 1866;  8.  M.  Merrill.  The  Second  Coming  cf  Chriat 
Conaidered  in  ita  Relation  to  the  Millennium,  Cincinnati, 
1879;  I.  P.  Warren,  The  Parouaia,  Portland,  Me.,  1885; 
E.  Storrow.  The  Millennium,  London,  1886;  H.  Varley, 
Chriat'a  Coming  Kingdom,  ib.  1886;  J.  8.  Russell,  The 
Parouaia,  ib.  1887;    D.  Bosworth.  The  Millennium  and 


Related  Evenia,  New  York.  1889;  N.  West.  Studiea  in 
Eachatology:  the  Thotuand  Yeara  in  both  Teetamenia,  ib. 
1889;  L.  J.  Fisher,  That  Day  of  Daya,  Middletown.  O., 
1903;  H.  M.  Higgle,  The  Kingdom  of  Ood  and  the  One 
Thoisaand  Yeara*  Reign,  Moundsville,  W.  Va..  1904:  D. 
Heade.  Thai  Bleaaed  Hope,  the  Second  Coming  of  Chriat, 
Philadelphia,  1907  (aims  to  reconcile  pre-  and  poat-oulle- 
narianism). 

MILLER,  HUGH:  Geologist  and  member  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Cromarty  (82  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Aberdeen)  Oct.  10,  1802;  d.  by  his 
own  hand  at  Portobello  (3  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh)  Dec. 
24,  1856.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  two 
uncles,  was  apprenticed  in  1819  to  a  stone-mason, 
and  followed  that  trade  for  several  years.  His 
spare  hours  he  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
especially  in  the  study  of  geology,  the  first  fruits 
of  which  appeared  in  1840  in  Old  Red  Sandstone 
(Edinburgh,  1841).  In  1834  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  (}ommercial  Bank  at  Cromarty. 
In  1840  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  WU- 
ness,  a  Free  Church  paper,  which  he  speedily 
made  very  influential  against  the  practise  of 
patronage  in  settling  ministers  over  churches. 
Miller's  works  on  geology,  in  which  he  was  a  pio- 
neer, roused  violent  criticism  at  the  time  but  were 
much  praised  by  other  geologists.  Among  his 
works  are:  Poems  Written  in  the  Leisure  Hours 
cf  a  Journeyman  Mason  (Inverness,  1829) ;  Scenes 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  (London,  1835); 
Memoir  of  William  Forsyth  (1839);  First  Impres- 
sions of  England  and  its  People  (London,  1847); 
FootnPrints  of  the  Creator  (1847);  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters  (autobiographic;  Edinburgh,  1852; 
latest  ed.,  1906);  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  Scotland 
(1854);  Geology  versus  Astronomy  (Glasgow  [1855]); 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks  (Edinburgh,  1857);  Cruise 
of  the  Betsy  (1858);  Sketch-Book  of  Popular  Geology 
(1859);  Essays  (ed.  P.  Bayne,  1862);  Tales  and 
Sketches  (ed.  Mrs.  Miller,  1863);  and  Edinburgh  and 
its  Neighbourhood,  Geological  and  Historical  (1864). 
His  works  were  collected  in  13  volumes  (Edinburgh, 
1869). 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult,  besides  the  autobiographic  Afy 
Schoola  and  Schoolmaatera,  ut  sup.,  the  biographies  by  P. 
Bayne,  2  vols.,  London.  1871;  T.  N.  Brown,  GlaaKow, 
1858;  J.  L.  Watson,  London,  1880;  W.  K.  Leask,  Edin- 
burgh, 1806;  also  W.  M.  Mackeniie.  Hugh  Miller;  a 
crUical  Study,  London,  1005;  DNB,  xxxvii.  406-410. 

MILLER,  JAMES  RUSSELL:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Harshaville,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1840.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.  (A.B.,  1862),  and,  after  serving  for  two  auod  a 
half  years  with  the  U.  S.  Christian  Ck)mmi8sion 
connected  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  entered 
the  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1867.  He  then  held  successive  pastorates  at  New 
Wihnington,  Pa.  (1867-69),  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1869-78),  Broadway 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rock  Island,  111.  (1878-80), 
and  Holland  Memorial  Church,  Philadelphia  (1880- 
1898).  Since  1900  he  has  been  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  city,  and  has  also 
been  editorial  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 
since  1880.  He  has  written  Week  Day  Rdigion 
(Philadelphia,  1880);  Home  Making  (1882);  In  His 
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Step8  (1885);  Wedded  Life  (1886);  Silent  Times 
(New  York,  1886);  Come  ye  ApaH  (1887);  The 
Marriage  Altar  (1888);  Practical  Religion  (Phila- 
delphia, 1888);  Bile  qf  Pasture  (1890);  Making  the 
Moat  of  Life  (New  York,  1891);  The  Everyday  of 
Life  (1892);  GirU:  FauUs  and  IdeaU  (1892);  Young 
Men:  FavUs  and  Ideals  (1893);  Glimpses  through 
Life's  Windows  ( 1893) ;  Building  of  Character  ( 1894) ; 
Secrets  of  Happy  Home  Life  (1894);  Life's  Byvoays 
and  Waysides  (Philadelphia,  1895);  For  a  Busy 
Day  (1895);  Year  Book  (New  York,  1895);  Famay 
Prayers  (1895);  The  Hidden  Life  (1895);  The 
Blessing  of  Cheerfulness  (1895);  Things  to  Live  for 
(1896);  Story  of  a  Busy  Life  (1896);  A  Gentle  Heart 
(1896);  Personal  Friendships  of  Jesus  (1897);  By 
the  StiU  Waters  {IS97);  The  Secret  of  Gladness  (IS9S); 
The  Joy  of  Service  (1898);  The  Master's  Blesseds 
(Chicago,  1898);  Young  People's  Problems  (1898); 
Unto  the  Hills  (New  York,  1899);  Strength  and 
Beauty  (1899);  The  Golden  Gate  of  Prayer  (1900); 
Loving  my  Neighbor  (1900);  The  Ministry  of  Com- 
/ort(1901);  Summer  Gathering  {imi);  How?  When? 
Where?  (1901);  The  Upper  Currents  (1902);  To- 
day and  Tomorrow  (1902);  In  Perfect  Peace  (1902); 
The  Lesson  of  Love  (1903);  The  Face  of  the  Master 
(1903);  Our  New  Edens  (Philadelphia,  1904);  Find- 
ing the  Way  (New  York,  1904);  The  Inner  Life 
(1904);  Manual  for  Communicants'  Classes  (Phila- 
delphia, 1905);  The  Beauty  of  Kindness  (New  York, 
1905);  When  the  Song  Begins  (1905);  Christmas 
Making  (1906);  A  HeaH  Garden  (1906);  Morning 
Thoughts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  (1907);  Even- 
ing Thoughts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  (1908);  The 
Wider  Life  (1908);  A  Cure  for  Care  (1908);  The 
Gate  Beautiful  (1909);  Bethlehem  to  Olivet;  the  Life 
of  Jesus  illustrated  by  Modem  Painters  (1909);  Go 
Forward  (1909);  and  Devotional  Hours  with  the 
BibU,  vols,  i.-iii.  (1909). 

MILLER,  SAMUEL:  Presbyterian;  b.  near 
Dover,  Del.,  Oct.  31,  1769;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  7,  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1789,  and  was  associate  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  1793-1813,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  church  government  in  the  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  1813-49.  He  was  a  stanch  Cal- 
vinist  and  entered  heartily  into  the  defense  of  his 
positions.  He  was  particiilarly  prominent  in  the 
discussions  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1837.  He  wrote,  besides  minor 
publications:  A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1803;  2d  ed.,  3  vols., 
1805) ;  Constitution  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Min- 
istry (1807),  with  Continuation  (1809);  Memoirs  of 
Rev.  John  Rodgers  (1809);  Clerical  Manners  and 
Habits  (Philadelphia,  1827);  Office  of  Ruling  Elder 
(New  York,  1831);  Infant  Baptism  (1834);  Presby- 
terianism  the  Truly  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Christ  (Philadelphia,  1835); 
Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  J.  Sparks'  Library  of 
American  Biography  (vol.  viii.,  10  vols.,  1834-38); 
and  The  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Order  of  Christ 
Vindicated  (1840). 

Bibuoorapht:  S.  Miller,  lAfe  of  Rev.  Samuel  Milter.  2  voh., 
Philarlelphia.  1869;  I.  W.  Riley.  American  PhUoeophy, 
the  BttHy  SehooU,  pp.  60»^10,  New  York,  1907. 


MILLER,  WILLIAM:  Founder  of  the  Advent- 
ist  denomination;  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  15, 
1782;  d.  at  Low  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1849. 
He  had  no  educational  facilities  except  his  own 
reading,  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  In  the 
war  of  1812  he  served  as  a  captain  of  volunteers. 
At  first  a  skeptic  through  reading  the  works  of 
Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Paine,  in  1816  he  was  con- 
verted, joining  the  Baptist  Church  at  Low  Hamp- 
ton, and  became  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible. 
In  1831  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  key 
to  DaniePs  prophecies  and,  predicting  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Adventists  (q.v.). 

Biblioorapht:  S.  Bliss,  Memoire  of  William  Miller,  Bos- 
ton, 1853;  J.  White.  Life  cf  WiUiam  Miller,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  1875. 

MILLIGAN,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  in  Edinburgh  Mar.  15,  1821;  d.  there  Dec.  11, 
1893.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity (M.A.,  1839),  where  he  studied  divinity  as  he 
also  did  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  settled  at  Cameron, 
Fifeshire,  in  1844  and  at  Kilconquhar,  Fifeshire,  in 
1850.  He  became  professor  of  divinity  and  Bib- 
lical criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1860, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  revisors  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  1870.  Among  his  numerous  works  may 
be  named:  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  (London, 
1881);  Revelation  of  St.  John  (1886);  Elijah,  his 
Life  and  Times  (1887);  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord  (1892);  Discussions  on  the 
Apocalypse  (1893);  and  Resurrection  of  the  Dead 
(Edinburgh,  1894).  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (in  connection  with  W. 
F.  Moulton  in  Schaff's  commentary,  New  York, 
1880)  and  the  Apocalypse  (Schaff's  commentary, 
1883,  and  Expositor's  Bible,  London,  1889). 

Biblioorapht:  In  Memoriam,  by  his  wife,  Aberdeen,  1804; 
DNB,  xxxvi.  174-176. 

MILLS,  BENJAMIN  FAY:  Unitarian  minister 
and  lecturer;  b.  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1857. 
He  received  his  education  at  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
emy, Hamilton  Ck)llege,  and  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1879;  M.A.,  1881);  was  ordained  in  the 
Congregational  Church  (1878);  served  Congrega- 
tional ch\irches  at  Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  and  Rutland, 
Vt.,  and  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (1878-85);  was  engaged  in  evangelistic  work 
(1885-95);  withdrew  from  orthodox  fellowship 
(1897)  and  conducted  independent  work  in  Bos- 
ton (1897-99);  was  in  charge  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Oakland,  Cal.  (1899-1903);  founded  the 
Los  Angeles  Fellowship  (1905)  and  the  Greater  Fel- 
lowship (1908),  editing  the  Fellowship  Magazine 
since  1905.  In  1907-08  he  visited  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  has  written:  Vic- 
tory through  Surrender  (New  York,  1892);  God's 
World  and  Other  Sermons  (1894);  The  Divine  Ad- 
venture (Los  Angeles,  1904) ;  The  New  ReveUUion 
(1908) ;  and  contributed  the  part  on  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Our  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Enterprise  (Dayton,  O.,  1909). 

MILLS,  JOB  SMITH:  Bishop  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ;  b.  at  Plymouth,  O.,  Feb.  28, 
1848;   d.  at   Annville,  Fa.,  Sept.  16,  1908.     H« 
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was  educat«il  at  IlliDois  Wesleyan  LTDiversity  and 
pursued  his  theological  training  prival«ly.  He 
-was  pastor  at  Otterbeiu  Uaiversity,  Westerville, 
O.  (1874-80,  18S&~S7),  proressor  of  Englinh  liter- 
ature nod  rhetoric  there  (1887-90),  professor  of 
philosophy  (1890-93),  and  president  (1891-1893) 
of  Western  College,  Toledo,  la.  He  was  elected 
bishop  (1897),  and  in  this  capacity  traveled  ex- 
tenaively  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  He  wrota 
Mission  Work  in  fFiwt  Africa  (Dayton,  O.,  1898); 
Manual  of  Family  Worship  (1900);  and  Holinets 
(1902). 

HILLS,  5AHUEL  JOHH:  Promoter  of  foreign 
miBsions;  b.  at  Torringford,  Conn,,  Apr.  21,  1783; 
A.  at  sea  June  15,  1818.  He  was  graduated  from 
WiUiama  College  (1809),  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1812);  waa  exploring  agent  of  the  Maa- 
BMhuaettfi  and  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  (1812-13);  served  as  mis- 
sionary and  Bible  agent  in  the  Southwest  (18H- 
1815);  was  ordained  (1815);  acted  as  agent  for 
the  School  for  Educating  Colored  Men  (181G);  went 
«8  agent  of  the  Colonixalion  Society  to  western 
Africa  (1817),  and  died  on  the  return  journey.  Dur- 
ing hia  ccUege  days  he  had  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  heathen  lands; 
and,  while  a  student  at  college,  he  met  with  several 
of  his  fellow  slmJenta  to  consult  and  pray  over  this 
question.  The  meeting  was  held  under  a  haystack, 
and  the  site  has  been  marked  by  an  appropriate 
monument  (ct.  T.  C.  Richards,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  pp. 
247  sqq.,  Boston,  1906).  During  his  seminary 
course  he  joined  with  Samuel  Mott,  Jr..  Adoniram 
Judson,  and  Samuel  Newell  in  an  address  to  the 
Ceneral  Association  of  Massachusetts  Proper  at 
Bradford,  calling  its  attention  to  the  claims  of  the 
heathen  world.  To  this  memorial  was  largely  due 
the  awakened  interest  in  foreign  missions  which 
•oon  followed. 
BiBUOoBii-Hr:  The  host  biography  ii  IhKl  by  RiihsrJs  fut 
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phueg  of  Ihc  aubject.  OMim  >n>;  G.  Spring,  New  York, 
1820.  :!d  ed.,  Bmiod,  1820;  and  E.  C.  Bridgmui,  New 
York,  1864. 

mLLSPAUGH,  FRANK  ROSEBROOK:  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Kansas;  b.  at  Nichols, 
N.  Y.,  Apr-  12,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn,  (graduated  in 
1S70},  and  at  Seabury  Divinity  School  in  the  same 
city  (graduated  in  1873).  He  waa  ordered  deacon 
in  the  same  year  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
in  1874;  was  e.  missionary  in  Minnesota  (1873-76); 
dean  of  Trinity  Cathedral,  Omaha,  Neb.  (1876-86); 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Minneapolis  (1886-94);  and 
dean  of  Oraoe  Cathedral,  Topeka,  Kan.  (1894-95). 
Since  1895  he  has  been  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Kansas. 

£lBLIO< 
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HILUAH,  HENRY  HART:  English  eccioaias- 
tical  historian  and  poet;  b.  in  London  Feb.  10, 
1791;  d.  at  Sunninghill  (14  m.  e.s.e.  of  Reading) 
Sept.  24,  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Hil- 
man,  physician  to  George  III.;  was  educated  at 
Oxfonl  (B.A.,  1814;  M.A.,  1816;  B.D.,  D.D.,  1849), 
took  the  Newdigate  priie  for  poetry  by  The  Bel- 


videre  ApMo  (1812),  and  became  fellow  of  Brase- 
nose  College  (1815).  He  was  priested  (1816);  waa 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's.  Reading  (1818-35);  r«ctor  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westmmster,  and  canon  of  West- 
minster (1835-49);  and  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
London  (1849).  He  was  also  profeesorof  poetry  at 
Oxford  (1821-31),  and  Bampton  lecturer  in  1827. 
In  theology  he  was  a  liberal,  advocating  abolition  of 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  in  his 
historical  writings  somewhat  in  advance  of  hia 
times.    His  literary  labors  fall  into  four  classes: 

(1)  Poetry:  Tfte  Bduidere  vlpoito  (ut  sup.);  Fagio, 
a  Tragedy  (Oxford,  1815;  6th  ed.,  London,  1818); 
Samor,  Lord  oj  (fte  BrigU  CUy  (London,  1818);  The 
Fall  qf  JerusaUm  (1820);  The  Martyr  of  Antiack 
(1822);  Bdshatzar  {l>i22);  and  Anne  50^(1826). 

(2)  Translations:  Nala  and  DamayoTOi,  and  Otho' 
Poems,  Translated  frtm  the  Sanscrit  into  Englidi 
Vff*e  (Oxford,  1836);  The  Agamemnon  of  lEschifiia 
and  the  Bacchanals  of  Euripides,  with  Passages  from 
Ike  Lyric  and  Later  Poets  of  Greece  (London,  1865). 

(3)  Editions  of  other  works:  Gibbon's  History  tf 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1838 
and  often,  new  ed.,  ed.  J.  B.  Bury,  7  vols.,  1896- 
1900);   and  an  excellent  edition  of  Horace  (1S49). 

(4)  Original  works:  The  CharaclcT  and  Conduct  of 
the  Apostles  Considered  as  an  Evidenrx  of  Christian- 
tfy  (Bampton  lectures;  Oxford,  1827);  The  History 
of  the  Jews  (London,  1830  Euid  often,  abridged  ed., 
1876);    The  hife  of  E.  Gibbon,  Esq.,  wUh  Selections 

from  his  Correspondence  (1839);  The  History  <if 
Christianity  from  the  BxHh  of  Chriet  to  the  Abolition 
of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire  (3  vols.,  1840); 
History  of  Latin  Christianity;  Including  that  (^  th» 
Popes,  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  (a  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding;  6  vols.,  1854-55,  4th  ed.,  9 
vols.,  1867);  A  Memoir  of  Lord  Macaulay  (contrib- 
uted to  the  Transaciions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1859, 
and  prefixed  to  later  editions  of  Macaulay'a  Works) ; 
Annals  qf  St.  Patd's  Cathedral  (completed  and  pub- 
lished by  his  son  Arthur  after  his  death,  1878); 
Savotiarola,  Erasmus,  and  Other  Essags  (collected  and 
published  by  his  son,  1870);  and  Riany  sermons  on 
occasional  topics.  Milman  contributed  also  to 
hymnology;  of  the  thirteen  hymns  written  by  him, 
the  two  most  popular  are  "  When  our  heads  are 
t>owed  with  woe,"  and  "  Ride  on,  ride  on  in  maj- 
esty." His  Poetical  Works  were  collected  in  three 
vols.  (1839),  and  a  complete  edition  of  bis  Hittorical 
Works  is  in  15  voU.  (1866-67). 

Biblioobafdt:  A.  MUman.  Henrv  Hart  Milman  ...  a 
Bioiraphual  Skttek.  Idwlnn.  IBOD;  DNB.  xxxviii.  1-4: 
S.  W.  DuffleJd,  Eniliili  //pmnj.  pp.  404.  601,  Nsv  York. 
ISSS;  Juliui.  hymnolooy.  PP.  730-737. 

HILnE,  WILLIAM:  Missionary  to  China;  b.  m 
the  parish  of  Kinnethmont  (28  m.  n.w.  of  Aber^ 
deen),  Scotland;  baptised  Apr.  27,  1785;  d.  at 
Malacca  (120  m,  n.w.  of  Singapore),  Malay  Penin- 
sula, May  27,  1822.  Deciding  to  devote  himself  to 
missionary  work,  he  took  the  course  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  College  at  Gosport,  where  he 
was  ordained  in  1812;  went  to  Macao,  China,  in 
1313;  then  to  Canton,  where  he  waa  joined  by  hia 
colleague  Robert  Morrison;  after  a  year's  tour 
through  the  Malay  Archipelago  he  settled  down  at 
Malacca,  where  be  opened  a  school  for  Chinese 
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converts,  and  set  up  a  printing-press,  which  isSued 
the  Chinese  Gleaner,  He  translated  into  Chinese 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  principal 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  of  Malacca,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  chief  founder.  Because  of  ill-health 
he  visited  Singapore  and  the  Island  of  Penang  in 
1822,  but  died  immediately  on  his  return  to  Malacca. 
With  Robert  Morrison  he  translated  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  Chinese  (Canton,  1813);  and  independ- 
ently The  Sacred  Edict;  Containing  Sixteen  Maxima 
of  the  Emperor  Kang-He  ,  ,  .  lUustraled  with  Notes 
(London,  1817);  he  also  wrote  A  Retrospect  of  the 
First  Ten  Years  of  the  Protestant  Mission  to  China: 
accompanied  with  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the 
Literature  (Malacca,  1820);  and  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner  (vob.  i.-iii.,  1818-22). 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  Morrison,  Memoin  cf  Rev.  WiUiom 
Milne,  Malacca,  1824;  R.  Philip,  Life  and  Opiniona  cf 
.  ,  ,  W.  Milne,  London,  1840;  Dwicht,  Tupper,  and  Bliaa, 
Encyclopedia  of  Mieeione,  pp.  476-477,  New  York,  1904; 
DNB,  xxxvm.  9. 

MILNER,  JOSEPH  and  ISAAC:  Two  brothers, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  distinguished 
for  their  work  on  church  history. 

1.  Joseph  Milner:  Church  historian;  b.  at 
Leeds  Jan.  2,  1744;  d.  at  Hull  Nov.  15,  1797.  He 
began  his  education  as  a  chapel  clerk  at  Catherine's 
Hall,  Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  by  his  poverty 
to  leave  in  1766  before  gaining  his  degree.  He  soon 
became,  however,  headmaster  of  the  Latin  school 
and  evening  preacher  at  Hull,  where,  after  thirty 
years  of  service,  he  was  almost  unanimously  chosen 
rector,  although  he  died  a  few  weeks  later.  As  a 
teacher  he  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  his 
pupils,  and  was  equally  popiilar  as  a  preacher  until 
about  1770,  when  he  became  almost  a  recluse,  and 
substituted  for  his  moral  sermons  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  revival.  Nevertheless,  he  retained 
his  prestige  with  the  poor  of  Hull  and  North  Fer- 
riby,  among  whom  he  labored  gratuitously  for  seven- 
teen years,  being  even  accused  of  violating  the  Con- 
venticle Act  for  his  private  devotional  meetings. 
But  he  was  a  Methodist  only  in  the  religious,  not 
in  the  sectarian,  sense.  He  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  school  in 
the  Church  of  England.  After  some  ten  years  of 
ridicule  and  misinterpretation,  he  regained  his 
former  favor,  thanks  to  the  change  in  the  popular 
taste. 

Milner  published  several  brief  works,  including: 
Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  William 
Howard  (York,  1785);  Gibbon's  Account  of  Chris- 
tianity Considered  (1781);  and  Essays  on  the  In- 
ftuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1789).  His  chief  fame, 
however,  was  won  by  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  (5  vols.,  York,  1794-1819;  new  eds.,  by  I. 
Milner,  London,  1816,  and  T.  Grantham,  1847), 
written  in  collaboration  with  his  brother  Isaac. 
Joseph  planned  the  work  and  prepared  the  first 
three  volumes,  while  Isaac  completed  the  fourth 
on  the  basis  of  his  brother's  material  and  wrote  the 
fifth.  He  also  purposed  to  continue  the  history, 
although  this  plan  was  never  executed.  Regard- 
ing church  history  as  a  '^  succession  of  pious  men," 
the  work  is  mainly  biographical,  rites,  organiza- 
tion, external  history,  and  religious  controversies 


being  entirely  subordinate.  The  material  is  di- 
vided into  centuries,  rather  than  into  periods.  The 
first  three  centuries  (vol.  i.)  are  not  characterised, 
only  Ignatius  and  Cyprian  receiving  special  men- 
tion. The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  (vol.  ii.)  are 
treated  merely  in  a  series  of  collocations  of  events, 
though  Milner  discusses  Arianism  in  detail,  while 
his  diisquisitions  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State 
form  some  of  his  best  writing.  The  fifth  century 
was  for  him  summed  up  in  Augustine,  but  he  also 
devotes  much  space  to  Pelagianism,  though  he 
scarcely  touches  the  great  councils.  Between  the 
sixth  and  thirteenth  centuries  (vol.  iii.)  the  true 
Church  consisted  only  of  missions  to  the  heathen 
and  such  lives  as  those  of  Anselm,  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  and  the  Waldenses.  The  fourth  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation — 
Groeseteste  (bishop  of  Lincoln),  Thomas  Brad  war- 
dine  (archbishop  of  Canterbury),  Wessel,  Savona- 
rola, and  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Wydif  and  Huss, 
with  the  Lollards  and  Hussites,  are  treated  with 
great  care,  and  the  volume  is  completed  with  the 
history  of  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation  up 
to  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  fifth  volume  continues 
to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  Both  brothers  are  enti- 
tled to  the  merit  of  having  made  the  importance  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany  known  to 
their  countrymen,  and  of  having  derived  the  Ref- 
ormation outside  of  Germany  from  Luther's  influ- 
ence. As  a  scientific  work  the  history  is  of  little 
consequence,  nor  is  there  any  rigid  investigation 
of  sources;  but,  granting  the  desire  of  the  authors 
to  present  Christian  biographies  in  historical  set- 
tings, the  plan,  otherwise  open  to  grave  criticism 
in  its  neglect  of  historical  development,  is  beyond 
reproach. 

2.  Isaac  Milner:  Brother  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Leeds  Jan.  11,  1750;  d.  at  London  Apr.  1,  1820. 
After  a  youth  of  poverty,  he  entered  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1770,  as  a  sisar.  He  became 
successively  fellow  and  tutor,  and  eventually  (1788) 
president  of  his  college.  Devoting  himself  espe- 
cially to  mathematics  and  science,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  sciences  in  1784,  and  in  1798 
succeeded  Newton  in  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
He  was  twice  vice-chancellor  of  the  imiversity,  and 
in  1791  was  also  appointed  dean  of  Carlisle.  Al- 
though less  Methodistic  than  his  brother,  he  is  to 
be  considered,  like  him,  a  founder  of  the  Evangel- 
ical school  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Theologi<»dly 
he  is  best  known  for  his  cooperation  on  the  church 
history  of  his  brother  (see  above).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  his  brother  Joseph  (Cambridge, 
1801)  and  edited  Sermons  of  the  Late  Joseph  Milner 
(2  vob.,  London,  1820).  (C.  ScHOLLf.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  1.  Berides  the  Life  cf  Jompk  Mitner,  by 
Isaac  Milner,  ut  sup.,  consult:  Mrs.  Mary  Milner,  Life  of 
leaae  Milner,  London,  1844;  DNB,  xzxviii.  17-18.  3. 
Mrs.  Mary  Milner,  ut  sup.;  J.  Stephen,  Betaya  in  i?eele- 
eiaeHcal  Biography,  ii.  368-867,  London.  I860;  DNB, 
xxxviii.  0-12. 

MILTIADES:    Pope.    See  Melchiadbb. 

MILTIADES,  mil-toi'a-dtz:  A  philosopher  who, 
having  become  a  Christian,  made  a  name  for  him- 
self about  160  or  170  throughout  the  whole  Church 
by  his  writings  not  only  against  pagans  and  hero- 
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tics  but  also  as  an  anti-Montanist  at  the  outset  of 
that  oontroverey.  The  unknown  anti-Montanist 
writer  of  Asia  Minor  from  whose  work,  written  in 
192  or  193,  Eusebius  gives  extracts  (Hitl,  ecd,,  V., 
zvi.  sqq.)  cites  a  Montanist  work  written  in  answer 
to  one  by  "  brother  Miltiades."  The  thesis  of  the 
latter  was  apparently  that  a  prophet  should  not 
■peak  in  an  ecstacy.  In  the  so-called  **  Little  La- 
byrinth '*  the  Roman  author  (Hippolytus?)  names 
Itiltiades  among  the  early  witnesses  for  the  divinity 
of  Christ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury Tertullian  ("Against  the  Valentinians/'  chap, 
v.,  ANF,  iii.  506)  mentions  him,  under  the  title  of 
"  Miltiades,  the  sophist  of  the  churches/'  between 
Justin  and  Irensus  as  one  of  his  own  predecessors 
in  the  opposition  to  the  Valentinians.  The  thesis 
quoted  above  as  to  prophecy  is  the  first  instance 
of  this  view  in  the  Gentile  Church.  Miltiades  must 
have  been  one  of  the  new  theologians  who  deter- 
mined the  great  change  in  theological  views  marked 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Montanist  controversy  (see 
Montanism).  His  Christological  position  was  also 
considered  noteworthy  by  the  later  generation  in 
opposition  to  the  dynamistic  view  of  the  indwelling 
of  God  in  Jesus.  The  name  of  **  sophist/'  not  nec- 
OBsarily  a  term  of  reproach,  has  nevertheless  in  Ter- 
tullian's  mouth  an  unflattering  ring.  His  book  De 
eutan  apparently  continued  the  polemic  against 
liiltiades  begun  in  Asia  Minor.  Eusebius,  who  had 
himself  handled  books  of  Miltiades,  is  the  last  to 
mention  him,  attributing  to  him  exhaustive  trea- 
tises against  both  Jews  and  pagans,  and  an  apology 
for  his  faith  addressed  "  to  the  rulers  of  the  world," 
by  which  phrase  is  to  be  understood  the  emperors 
— either  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
the  latter  and  Lucius  Verus,  or  less  probably  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus.  There  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  he  wrote  a  special  treatise  against  the 
Valentinians  which  was  unknown  to  Eusebius; 
there  is  an  illegible  name  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment which  might  easily  be  Miltiades,  and  Richard- 
son has  advanced  the  theory  that  four  works  of  his 
are  drawn  upon  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  litera- 
ture. (Adolf  Harnack.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  HainAck,  in  TU,  i  (1882),  27^-282; 
idem,  LiUeraiur.  i.  144,  239-240,  256-266,  ii.  1,  pp.  361- 
362.  2.  pp.  226,  263;  idem.  Dogma,  ii.  190.  237.  243; 
C.  Otto,  in  Corpus  apologetarum  Ckriatianorum^  ix.  364- 
373,  Jen*.  1872;  T.  Zahn.  Fortehunoen  zur  OeaehiefUe  de§ 
.  .  .  Kanont,  v.  237-240.  Leipeio.  1892;  KrOger,  Hitlory, 
pp.  121-122. 

MILTON,  JOHN:  Famous  English  poet  and 
leader  of  Puritanism  during  the  Great  Rebellion; 
b.  in  London  Dec.  9,  1608;  d.  there  Nov.  8,  1674. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener  of  strong  Puritan  ten- 
dencies, and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (1625-32). 
While  still  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  some  fine  poems, 
among  them  the  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nor 
tivUy,  He  was  originally  destined  to  a  ministerial 
career,  but  his  independent  spirit  led  him  to  *'  pre- 
fer a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of 
speaking  bought  and  begim  with  servitude  and  for- 
swearing." He  spent  five  quiet  years  at  Horton 
in  Buckinghamshire,  reading  and  writing.  To  this 
period  belong  UAUegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Arcades, 
Camus,  and  Lycidas,  all  breathing  the  lofty  spirit 


of  Ms  religious  oonvietioos.  In  1638  and  1639  he 
traveled  on  the  continent,  coming  into  contact  with 
such  men  as  Grotius,  Galileo,  and  Lucas  Holste  (q.v.), 
but  was  recalled  by  a  rumor  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  armed  struggle  for  liberty  at  home.  The  next 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  prose  work  in  the  service  of  the  Puritan  cause. 
In  1641  and  1642  appeared  his  tractates  0/  Re/or- 
motion  touching  Church  Discipline  in  England,  Of 
PrdaUcal  Episcopacy,  the  two  defenses  of  Smectym- 
nuus,  and  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  Urged 
against  Prelaty,  With  frequent  passages  of  real 
eloquence  lighting  up  the  rough  controversial  style 
of  the  period,  and  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  he  struck  weighty  blows  at  the 
intolerant  High-church  party  which  seemed  to 
dominate  the  Church  of  England.  The  ill-success 
of  his  first  marriage,  with  the  daughter  of  a  Royal- 
ist squire  in  Oxfordshire,  who  left  him  in  a  month, 
led  him  to  write  four  tracts  dealing  with  divorce, 
the  first  entitled  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce, attacking  the  English  marriage  law  as  it  had 
been  taken  over  almost  imchanged  from  medieval 
Catholicism,  and  sanctioning  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  incompatibility  or  childlessness.  His  intercourse 
with  Hartlib  and  Comenius  led  him  to  write  (1644) 
a  short  tract  on  Education,  urging  a  reform  of  the 
national  universities;  and  in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared the  most  popular  of  his  prose  writings.  Are- 
opagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates 
(1649)  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  which  he  was  made  Latin  secre- 
tary in  March.  As  part  of  his  duties  in  this  post, 
he  wrote  his  Eikonoklastes  (1649)  in  reply  to  the 
Eikon  basiliki  popularly  attributed  to  Charles  I., 
the  first  Pro  populo  Anglicano  defensio  (1651)  against 
Salmasius,  and  in  1654  his  Defensio  secunda  and 
Pro  se  defensio;  and  his  fine  Latin  style  was  of 
great  avail  for  the  drafting  of  the  state  papers  which 
passed  between  Cromwell's  government  and  the 
continent.  His  incessant  labors  cost  him  his  eye- 
sight, but  he  retained  his  office  until  the  Restora- 
tion. He  then  lived  in  retirement,  devoting  him- 
self once  more  to  poetical  work,  and  publishing 
Paradise  Lost  in  1667,  the  epic  by  which  he  at- 
tained universal  fame,  to  be  followed  by  the  much 
inferior  Paradise  Regained,  together  with  Samson 
Agonistes,  a  drama  on  the  Greek  model,  in  1671. 

Milton's  religious  position,  partially  expressed  in 
the  treatises  named  above  and  in  his  Civil  Power  in 
Ecdesiastical  Causes  and  Considerations  touching 
the  Likeliest  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  out  cf 
the  Church  (1659),  is  most  clearly  seen  in  his 
posthumous  De  dodrina  Christiana,  the  manu- 
script of  which,  long  lost,  was  discovered  only 
in  1823.  His  point  of  view  is  entirely  subjec- 
tive and  individualistic;  his  faith  is  deduced  from 
Scripture  by  the  inner  illumination  of  the  Spirit, 
not  tied  to  human  traditions.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  to  find  him  taking  his  own  view  on  the 
Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
predestination,  the  creation  of  the  world,  etc.,  as 
also  in  regard  to  practical  questions  such  as  mar- 
riage, infant  baptism,  and  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day.   What  he  attempts  to  give  is  not  a  complete 
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scientific  treatment  in  the  modern  sense  but  an  ex- 
poeition  of  the  cleaf  and  universally  acceptable 
teactuDg  of  Scripture.  In  many  points  he  is  the 
prophet  and  herald  of  a  new  era,  a  Proteatant  in- 
dividualist and  idealist,  as  well  as  a  typical  figure 
for  the  revolutionary  cause  to  which  he  devoted  the 
best  powers  of  his  life,  {R.  Eibach.) 

BiBLiodSAPBi:  The  prmFip&]  ediEioDi  at  Hilton's  vorkii  are: 
hy  John  Tolwid,  3  vdIh..  AmHtenliun  (Umdon),  1607-08; 
wid  MBnon'i  Cambridet  liiilon,  3  vol*.,  Cambridf^.  1877 
ud  18B0;  lbs  Ptihii  IVori*  mn  edited,  with  Li/t  by 
T.  Birch.  3  voIb..  London,  1738,  betur  ed..  1753.  ud, 
with  Lift  by  C,  eymmoDB.  7  vols..  ISOS;  the  PntHcai 
Workt,  with  Lift  by  W.  Hayley.  3  vol*.,  ib.  1794-97; 
with  Lift  by  H.  J.  Todd,  S  vols.,  ib.  1801:  with  Lift  by 
T.  Neuton,  ed.  E.  Hswkuu.  OiJord.  1824;  with  Lift  by 
J.  W.  U.  TiuTter  and  notei  by  S.  E.  Biydse^  6  Tola., 
London,  1 835.  Worth  nndinc  ia  the  skcIDh  in  S.  A. 
Allibona,  Critital  Dietiunary  of  Snati^  LitfratuTt^  iL 
IZaS-USS,  PbiJadelphiB.  189)  (coalKiiu  ■  lenathy  bib- 
llotraphy).  ThH  suuidutl  biography  a  by  D.  Muson. 
6  Toli..  London.  1860-80  (exbauiitive).  Muiy  editions 
of  the  Work*  or  the  PaeniM  not  ^iven  in  the  preoeiiinc  lUt 
eontuo  memoini  or  mote  or  le»  Tslue.  The  life  hu  beea 
wrill*n  also  by:  S.  Johnwn.  od.  C.  H.  Firth.  Oifoiil, 
1888;  Biopford  Brooke,  London.  1870:  M.  Pstti»D.  in 
E^vtith  Men  of  LHItrt.  ib.  18S7:  R.  Gunett,  ib.  1880. 
The  render  should  consult  lino  the  ■lAndard  worlu  on  the 
history  of  EngJinh  literature;  and  S.  T.  Coleridge.  LectitrtM 
en  Miibm.  London.  1856;  E.  Schcrer.  Eitayt  un  BnvtiA 
LUtraturt,  ib.  ISfil:  Cambridar  Modtrn,  Hittorv,  v.  llfl 
■qq..  New  York.  1008.  In  1902  there  wu  pubtiihed,  in 
tniDitalJan  frum  the  Latin,  by  Walter  Bevley.  a  nuriou* 
romance  entitled  Nova  Salj/ma.  At  Ideal  City;  or,  Jt~ 
numtem  Sreainrd.  which  Mr.  Begley  attributed  to  Joho 
MUton. 

MHID  CURE.  See  Psycrothehapt, 
HUIDBfl,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  .Saxon  bishopric, 
organised  in  the  eighth  century.  Its  first  bishop, 
Hercumbert  or  Ercambert,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  "  ErcanperaehteH  episcopus  "  whose  aignatura 
is  appended  to  a  document  at  Fulda,  assigned  to 
the  year  796.  He  was  very  likely  a  monk  of  Fulda 
wlu:>  became  the  leader  of  the  mission  sent  out  from 
there  for  work  in  Saxony.  The  original  boundary 
of  the  Minden  diocese  was  the  same  on  the  east  and 
west  as  that  of  the  district  of  Engem  or  Angria  on 
both  banks  of  the  Weser;  on  the  south  it  ran  from 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Herford  to  cross  tbe  Weser 
north  of  Korvey;  and  on  the  north  it  ran  along 
the  watershed  to  the  left  of  the  Weser,  while  to  the 
nortbeoat  it  reached  the  L'lneburg  moors.  After 
the  erection  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Colc^e  it 
was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  that  see.  (A.  Haditk.) 

The  inlernal  history  of  the  diocese  has  little  gen- 
eral interest.  Under  the  fifty-third  bishop,  Francia 
II.  of  Waldeck  (1530-53),  the  Reformation  made 
great  progreas,  owing  partly  to  his  unworthy  life 
and  that  of  his  predecessor  Francis  I.,  son  of  Duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick-Woltenbiltt^l.  The  Lutberans 
gained  possession  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city 
except  the  cathedral,  and  Minden  joined  tbe  Schmal- 
kald  League.  After  the  rule  of  three  more  bishops 
of  the  ducal  house,  Julius  (1653-54),  who  became 
duke  himself  and  resigned,  George,  his  uncle  (1553- 
1566),  and  Duke  Henry  Julius,  also  bishop  of  Hal- 
beratadt  (1582-85),  the  diocese  had  became  almost 
wholly  Protestant.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
the  secular  jurisdiction  was  assigned  to  Branden- 
burg.    At  the  reorganization  of  the  German  dio- 


ceses in  182),  the  territory  of  Minden,  which  had 
been  hitherto  administered  by  the  northern  vicari- 
ate, was  divided  betw-een  the  dioceses  of  Paderboro 
and  Hildeaheim. 

Bibuooiupht:  The  »ur«g  are:  H.  A.  Erhsrd.  Rtoetla 
hitUinw  Wctlfaliit.  vols,  i.-ii..  ManBter.  1S47-G1;  H'ttt- 
faiitchtt  VrkMndtttbudi,  vol.  vi.,  ed.  H.  Hoojreweg.  ib. 
1808  {these  two  brine  the  history  down  to  1300  A.n.). 
Consult:  L.  A.  T.  Holicher.  BitdiTtibHia  dti  varmalioen 
Bitlumt  Mindtn.  ib.  1877;  C.  Eubel,  Hirrartkia  eaJKoliea 
ntflii  <n->,  2  vuli..  ib.  ISOS-IOOI:  Rettberg,  KD.  ii.  41S; 
Bauck,  AD,  ii.  390-301.  405-406. 

mnSR,  ALOHZO  AUES:  American  Univer- 
salist;  b.  at  Lempater,  N.  H.,  Aug.  17,  1814;  d.  in 
Boston  June  14,  1895.  He  received  an  academical 
education  and  after  teaching  at  various  academies 
was  ordained  in  1839.  He  v/aa  pastor  at  Methuen, 
Mass.  (1839-12);  LoweU  (1842-JS);  and  Boston 
(1848-91).  He  was  president  of  Tufts  College, 
Mass.,  from  1862  to  1875,  and  at  one  time  was  ed- 
itor of  the  SUtr  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  well  known 
as  a  lecturer  on  slavery  and  on  temperance.  Be- 
sides numerous  pamphlets  he  wrote  Old  Porta  Taken 
(Boston,  1878). 

MinGBnTIDS.     See  Migetiub. 

mniMS:  A  name  frequently  apph'ed  (Onto 
fralrum  minimorum)  to  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Paola  informally 
in  1435,  conlirmed  by  the  pope  in  1474,  though  with- 
out any  written  rule  until  1493.  See  Francis, 
Saint,  o?  Paola, 

MINOR  PROPHETS:  The  name  given  to  the 
twelve  books  (and  their  authors)  which  in  the  Eng- 
lish Version  follow  Daniel  and  close  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  tbe  Hebrew  Bible  as  one  book,  the 
"  Book  of  the  Twelve,"  they  close  the  second  part 
of  the  canon  (see  Canon  op  Schiptube,  I.),  follow 
Eiekiel  (Daniel,  q.v.,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  not 
in  the  canon  of  the  I^ophets  but  among  the  Ketku' 
bim  or  Hagic^rapha),  and  arc  followed  by  the  Ha- 
giographa.  The  designation  "  Minor  Prophets " 
is  not  known  to  the  Hebrew,  the  term  Propheta 
minorea  coming  in  from  tbe  Latin  Church  {cf.  Augus- 
tine, De  duiiale  Dei,  xviii.  29;  Jerome,  Preface  to 
Isaiah,  in  MPL,  xxiv.  17-22).  It  does  not  imply 
inferiority  in  importance,  but  refers  simply  to  rela- 
tive length;  altogether  the  Minor  Prophets  are 
shorter  than  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  The  probable  pur- 
pose of  the  aggregation  of  these  books  into  a  singia 
volume  or  collection  was  to  secure  their  preserva- 
tion, since  the  small  single  rolls  were  doubtless  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  The  principle  on  which  they 
were  arranged  is  not  altogether  clear.  Poasibly  the 
result  ia  a  compromise  between  the  principles  of 
date  and  of  size.  In  general  the  order  is  (1)  the 
prophetaof  the  early  Assyrian  period  (Ho«ea-Micah), 
(2)  those  of  the  later  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian 
period  (Nahum,  Habokkuk,  Zephaniah),  and  (3)  of 
the  Persian  period  (Haggai,  Zechoriah,  Malachi). 
The  Septuagint  rearranges  the  first  six  thus:  Hoaea, 
Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  The  date  of 
tbe  collection  must  be  not  later  than  about  350- 
200  B.C.  on  the  basis  of  the  employment  of  the  col- 
lection in  Ecclesiasticus.  For  discussion  of  each 
book  in  detail  see  the  articles  on  tbe  several  books. 
BiHLioaoAFHi:     Comiaentvie*  dealing  eip«iaI1y  wilJi  tbe 

Minor  Prophet*  aa   a  whole   ate-     O.  A.  Smith,  in  Bx- 
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jMntor**  BibUf  2  vols.,  London,  1890-98;  John  Cklvin, 
Enc.  transl.  in  his  Works,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1846-49; 
P.  Sohegg,  2  vols.,  Regensburg,  1854;  E.  B.  Pusey,  5 
parts,  Oxford,  I860:  H.  Cowles,  New  York,  1866;  £. 
Henderson,  Andover,  1868;  G.  von  Orelli,  3d  ed.,  Munich, 
1908,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed..  New  York,  1893;  J. 
WeUhauaen,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1898;  T.  K.  Cbeyne,  London, 
1903. 

MDfORITES.  See  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assibi, 
AND  THE  Franciscan  Order. 

HHITON,  HENRY  COLLIN:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Prosperity,  Pa.,  May  8,  1855.  He  was  educated 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (A.B.,  1879) 
and  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  He  then 
held  successive  pastorates  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Duluth,  Minn.  (1882-83),  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1883-84;  but  was 
not  installed  on  account  of  ill-health);  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  San  Jos^,  Cal.  (1884-01),  and  St. 
John's  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco  (1891- 
1892).  From  1892  to  1902  he  was  Stuart  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  N,  J. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  in  1901, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  1901-02,  Stone  lecturer  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1902,  and  special 
lecturer  in  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  same  year.  He  has  written  Christianity 
Supernatural  (Philadelphia,  1900)  and  The  Coemos 
and  the  Logos  (1902). 

MINUCIUS  FELIX,  MARCUS. 

Ihtroduotion  (t  1). 
Argument  against  Christianity  ({  2). 
Argument  for  Christianity  ({  3). 
Purpose  and  Btruoture  of  Dialogue  (t  4). 
Sources  and  Manuscripts  of  Minucius  (f  5). 

Marcus  Minucius  Felix  was  the  first  Latin  apolo- 
gist of  Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
"  Octavius."  From  a  few  references 
z.  Intro-  in  Lactantius,  Jerome,  and  Eucherius, 
dttction.  it  is  learned  that  Marcus  Minucius  Felix 
lived  at  Rome  as  a  successful  lawyer, 
and  was  also  active  in  a  literary  way.  From  the 
dialogue  it  appears  that  he  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  his  fellow  student  Octavius  Januarius, 
and  soon  followed  his  friend  in  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. Both  friends  were  attorneys;  Octavius 
in  the  provinces,  Minucius  at  Rome.  It  was  while 
Octavius  was  visiting  his  friend  that  the  conversa- 
tion occurred  which  is  described  in  the  dialogue. 
His  friend  was  dead,  however,  when  Minucius  wrote. 
Inasmuch  as  the  holidays  had  begun,  they  resolved 
on  an  excursion  to  Ostia,  and  were  joined  by  a 
younger  friend  of  Minucius,  the  pagan  Csecilius 
NataOs.  As  they  were  strolling  along  the  Tiber 
they  passed  a  statue  of  Serapis,  and  Octavius  ob- 
served that  Csecilius  reverently  saluted  it.  So  he 
reproached  his  friend  for  not  having  yet  convinced 
Geecilius  of  his  error.  Csecilius,  displeased  at  this, 
became  silent  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  others. 
Being  questioned,  he  acknowledged  the  true  reason, 
and  wished  to  defend  his  religion,  and  explain  his 
grounds  for  not  accepting  Christianity.     Octavius  | 


could  then  confute  him.    The  latter  agreed;  they 
sat  down  and  Minucius  took  his  place  between  them. 

Ceecilius  began  by  saying  that  all  human  knowl- 
edge is  uncertain;   and  blamed  the  Christians  for 
venturing  to  say  anything  about  the 

a«  Argu-  government  of  the  world,  which  might 
ment  owe  its  being  to  accident,  for  many 
against  things  directly  contradict  the  presence 
Chrktianity.  of  a  divine  agent.  The  truth  either 
eludes  knowledge,  or,  what  is  most 
probable,  an  arbitrary  destiny  rules;  therefore  the 
best  course  is  to  keep  to  the  religion  of  the  fathers, 
who  made  Rome  great  and  established  and  ex- 
tended her  supremacy.  Often  enough  had  the 
gods  of  the  Romans  shown  their  power.  To  think 
of  overthrowing  so  ancient  a  religion  spoke  of  in- 
sufferable presimiption.  Besides,  what  sort  of  peo- 
ple were  they  who  planned  such  an  act,  and  what 
was  the  new  religion  that  was  to  succeed  the  old  7 
Ignorant  men  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
(»>Bdulous  women,  who  flattered  th^nselves  with 
the  ridiculous  comfort  of  a  life  after  death.  Their 
religious  customs  were  altogether  repiilsive,  their 
ceremonies  were  the  murder  of  innocent  children 
and  adultery.  Their  secrecy  was  the  best  proof  as 
to  the  depravity  of  their  religion.  No  less  peculiar 
than  absurd  was  their  conception  of  the  one  God, 
a  being  invisible,  omniscient,  omnipresent.  Then, 
too,  their  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  workl, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  last  judgment, 
could  not  be  sound,  since  divine  predestination  no 
less  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will  than  did  fate. 
To  crown  all,  the  Christians  must  endure  not  only 
the  ordinary  miseries  of  poverty,  cold  and  hunger, 
but  also  torture,  death  by  fire  and  crucifixion.  Why, 
they  even  voluntarily  increased  their  wretchedness 
by  abstaining  from  honest  pleasures.  Ceecilius 
closed  with  an  exhortation  to  abstain  from  exam- 
ining into  things  divine. 

Thoroughly  persuaded  as  to  the  convincing  force 

of  his  deductions,   Ceecilius  ironically  challenged 

Octavius  to  an  answer.    Octavius  be- 

3.  Argu-    gan    by    showing    contradictions    of 

ment  for  Ceecilius.  All  men  were  endowed  with 
Christianity,  reason  which,  together  with  observa- 
tion of  nature,  led  to  the  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  a  superior  being,  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  world.  Nature  spoke  plainly,  though  leav- 
ing the  question  open  whether  the  government  of 
the  world  was  exercised  by  one  or  several.  But 
even  among  men,  the  monarchical  form  of  rule  was 
the  sole  advantageous  form;  nor  was  it  different 
among  animals.  Then  Octavius  explained  Chris- 
tian monotheism,  speaking  of  the  eternity,  omnipo- 
tence, and  perfection  of  God,  of  whom  poets  and 
philosophers  had  often  surmised  correctly.  Antiq- 
uity was  very  credulous;  its  fables  and  tales  d^ 
served  no  credence;  its  gods,  after  all,  were  only 
deified  men.  Idols  were  mere  wood  and  stone; 
their  nothingness  was  proved  by  their  origin.  It 
was  false  that  the  heathen  gods  had  made  Rome 
great,  because  they  were,  to  a  prevailing  extent, 
foreign  gods.  The  auguries  and  auspices  had  occa- 
sionally furnished  correct  indications,  but  had  still 
often  deceived  the  believers.  Idol  worship  had 
found  so  wide  an  acceptance  because  of  the  demons, 
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authors  of  everything  evil.  They,  too,  had  caused 
hatred  and  persecutions  against  Christianity,  cir- 
culating all  those  rumors  and  reproaches  more  justly 
applying  to  the  heathen  service  of  idols.  With 
moral  indignation  Octavius  paid  ample  tribute  to 
the  purity  of  the  Christians'  manner  of  life,  divine 
worship  and  faith;  and  spoke  of  the  righteousness 
and  goodness  of  God.  Their  doctrine  of  the  end  of 
all  things  contradicted  neither  the  laws  of  nature  nor 
the  teachings  of  the  philosophers.  Christians  wel- 
comed adversity  as  a  school  for  virtue;  the  pros- 
perity in  which  the  heathen  rejoiced  was  transitory 
and  fallacious  and  heathens'  pleasures  were  cen- 
surable and  indecent.  This  discourse  made  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  CseciUus,  who  admitted  his  de- 
feat, and  the  three  returned  to  the  city. 

So  it  is  plain  that  the  colloquy  did  not  turn  upon 

the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  neither  is 

it  an  apology  in  the  proper  sense.    At- 

4.  Purpose  tempts  at  explanation  are  widely  diver- 
and  Struc-  gent,  although  the  difficulties  are  not  to 

ture  of  be  waived.  Some  have  sought  to  prove 
Dialogue,  the  dialogue  a  polemic  against  Crescen- 
tius  the  Cynic  or  the  Epicurean  Celsus, 
or,  finally,  against  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  rhetorician. 
The  most  natural  explanation,  however,  lies  in  the 
author's  purpose  of  disarming  the  prejudices  then 
current  against  Christianity  in  cultured  circles  by 
proving  that  the  views  of  the  philosophers  coincided 
essentially  with  the  faith  of  the  Christians;  that 
the  heathen  mythology  was  shameless,  whereas  the 
new  faith  was  pure  and  lofty.  Hence,  in  the  work 
of  Minucius  Felix,  Christianity  appears  wholly  as 
a  moral  and  philosophic  religion.  Minucius,  fre- 
quently finding  himself  obliged  to  meet  attacks 
against  his  religion,  had  to  examine  them  carefully 
and  confute  them.  The  structure  of  the  dialogue  is 
so  excellent  that  even  to-day  certain  critics  regard 
it  as  having  actually  taken  place.  The  introduc- 
tion especially  has  a  poetic  charm,  and  likewise 
worthy  of  praise  is  the  drawing  of  the  leading  char- 
acters. Minucius  was  well  read  in  the  poetic  works 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  Cicero,  whom  he  adopted  as 
his  model.  Traces  of  decadent  Latinity  appear 
nevertheless;  still  the  language  of  Minucius  is  com- 
paratively pure  for  that  age. 

The  repeated  attempts  to  discover  whether  the 

dialogue  of  Octavius  was  influenced  by  any  other 

apologetic  have  led  to  no  generally 

5.  Sources  recognized  result,  for  he  does  not  men- 
and  Manu-  tion  his  sources.    There  undoubtedly 

scripts  of    exists  a  dependent  relation  between 
Minucius.    Minucius,     Tertullian,   and     Cyprian. 
The  latter,  in  his  treatise  ''  On  the 
Vanity  of  Idols  "  (c.  245),  copied  Minucius  and  Ter- 
tullian.   The  priority  of  Tertullian's  "  Apology  " 
(c.  200),  which  has  various  points  of  contact  with 
*'  Octavius,"  was  long  held  to  be  incontestable,  but 
now,  especially  since  Ebert's  investigations,  Minu- 
cius is  rated  the  earlier.     He  wrote  between  150 
and  245,  probably  before  200.    The  "  Octavius  " 
is  appended  to  the  seven  books  of  Amobius ''  Against 
the  Heathen  "  in  a  manuscript  dating  from  the 
ninth  century  preserved  in  Paris.    There  is  a  tran- 
script in  Brussels.    From  the  former  there  was 
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printed  the  first  edition  of  Amobius  (Rome,  1543), 
wherein  the  "  Octavius  "  appeared  as  the  eighth 
book.  It  was  first  edited  separately  by  Francis 
Baldwin  (Heidelberg,  1560).  Since  then,  the  dia- 
logue has  been  frequently  published  (e.g.,  ed.  C. 
Hahn,  in  CSEL,  Vienna,  1867;  in  MPL,  iu.  239- 
276;  ed.  J.  J.  Comelissen,  Leyden,  1882;  ed.  A, 
B&hrens,  Leipsic,  1886).  Eng.  transls.  are  by  D. 
Dalrymple  (Edinburgh,  1781;  new  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1854);  in  ANF,  iv.  173-198;  and  in  A.  A.  Brod- 
ribb,  Pagan  and  Puritan;  The  Octavius  of  Mimif 
ciu8,/reely  translated,  London,  1903.    H.  Boeniq. 

Biblioorapht:  Liats  of  literature  are  to  be  found  in  Ls 
Mtuie  Beloe,  xvi  (1892).  noe.  2-3,  and  in  ANF,  Biblioc- 
raphy,  pp.  47-50.  Consult:  G.  R6ren,  Minudana^  part 
i.,  Bedburg.  1859,  part  ii..  Brilon,  1877;  A.  Soulet,  Buai 
aur  l'0etaviu9  de  Minucius  Felix,  Btrasburg,  1867;  T. 
Keim,  Celnu,  pp.  151-168,  Zurich.  1873;  idem.  Rom  und 
dtu  ChritterUhum,  pp.  383-384.  468-486,  Berlin.  1881; 
P.  de  F^oe,  Etude  aur  VOeiaviua  de  Minuciue  Felix,  Blois. 
1880;  V.Schultae.  in  JPr.vu  (1881),  485-506;  R.  KQhn, 
Der  OetaviuM  dee  Minucius  Felix,  Leipeio.  1882;  R. 
Bohwenke,  in  JPr.ix  (1883).  263-294;  M.  L.  Maaaebieau.  in 
Revue  de  I'hiat.  dee  rtligione,  xv  (1887),  316-346;  F.  WU- 
helm,  De  Minucii  Felicie  Octavio,  Breslau,  1887;  E.  Kuri, 
Ueber  den  Ortaviua  dee  Minticiue  Felix,  Buigdorf,  1888; 
B.  SeiUer,  De  eermone  Minuciano,  Augsburg,  1893;  M. 
Schani,  in  R?ieiniechea  Mueeum,  1  (1895),  114-137;  H. 
Boenig,  Marcua  Minuciua  Felix;  ein  Beitrag  nur  Oe- 
adiiehte  der  cUtdirietlichen  LiUeratur,  Kdnigsberg.  1897; 
E.  Norden,  De  Minucii  Felicia  atate  et  genera  dioendi, 
Greifswald,  1897;  CeilUer,  Auteura  aacrla,  i.  550-557; 
Krtlger,  Hiatory,  pp.  133-142;  Schaff,  ChriaHan  ChurOi, 
ii.  833  sqq.;  Hamaok.  LiUeratur,  i.  647,  743,  ii.  2,  pp. 
324-330.  408;  idem.  Dogma,  ii.  196  sqq.;  DCB,  iii.92(H)24; 
A.  Elter,  Prolegomena  zu  Minudua  Fdix,  Bonn,  1909. 

MIRACLE  PLATS.    See  Religious  Dramas. 

MIRACLES. 

Biblical  Data  (f  1).  Theory  and  Proof  of  Mim- 

Patristic      and      Scholaatio        cles  (f  4). 

Views  ({  2).  Arguments  against  Miraoles 

Post-Reformation    Theories         (15). 

( t  3).  Classification  of  Miracles  ((6). 

Present  Tendencies  ({  7). 

The  conoept  of  miracles,  found  in  nearly  all  re- 
ligions, is  due  to  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the  su- 
pernatural over  the  world,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  types  of  miracles  are  as  manifold  as  the 
religions  themselves,  ranging  from  cosmic  phenom- 
ena (especially  of  creation  and  eschatology)  and 
divine  manifestations  to  the  founders  of  religions, 
to  omens  and  warnings,  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  responses  to  prayer  and  priestly  power. 

The  Bible  bears  witness  to  the  general  belief  in 
miracles,  although  here,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  oriental  religions,  miracles  are,  in  general, 
fewer  in  number  and  more  religious  in  character. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Bib- 
lical conoept  of  God,  who,  though  om- 
z.  Biblical  nipotent  (Gen.  xviii.  14;  Job  zlii.  2; 
Data.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  14),  is  regarded  as  acting 
only  in  accordance  with  his  nature. 
Creation  and  rain,  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  and 
thwarting  of  the  wicked  are  all  miracles  (Job.  v. 
9  sqq.).  The  concept  of  the  orderly  progress  of  all 
natural  phenomena  is  extremely  firm  in  the  Old 
Testament  (cf.  Gen.  viii.  22;  Ps.  cxlviii.  5-6;  Jer. 
xxxi.  35-36),  and  this  same  concept  prevails  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  the  religious  character  of 
miracles  is  even  more  marked  since  phenomenal 
miracles  are  here  combined  with  spiritual  miraclea. 
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Accordingly,  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  intended  to 
prove  that  the  time  of  redemption  or  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  (Matt.  xi.  5,  xii.  28;  Mark  ii. 
10-11).  Not  only  did  Christ  work  no  miracles  for 
his  own  benefit  (Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  xxvi.  53),  but  he 
refused  miracles  to  those  who  asked  unworthily 
(Matt.  xvi.  1  sqq.).  His  miracles  were  wrought 
through  his  word  or  in  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  God 
that  dwelt  within  him  (Matt.  viii.  16,  xii.  28,  xv. 
28;  Mark  i.  25,  ii.  11;  John  iv.  50;  Acts  x.  38),  and 
although  later  in  his  career  external  miracles  be- 
came less  numerous,  yet  he  promised  his  disciples 
that  they  would  do  greater  miracles  than  he  (John 
xiv.  12  sqq.).  This  implies,  however,  simply  the 
greater  miracles  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  heart;  and  when  Paul  concentrates  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Gospel  and  prefers 
love  to  all  external  marvels  (I  Cor.  xiii.),  he  fol- 
lowed the  thoughts  of  Christ  himself,  the  concept 
of  the  New  Testament  which  through  the  Spirit 
writes  the  will  of  God  upon  the  heart  of  man  (Jer. 
xxxi.  33;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26-27;  Joel  ii.  28).  While, 
moreover,  individual  miracles  are  less  important 
and  striking  than  in  other  religions,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  Christianity  religion  itself  bears  an 
essentially  miraculous  character,  seen  not  only  in 
every  event  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  apostles,  but  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Christian. 

In  the  centuries  following  primitive  Christianity 
the  miracles  of  the  Spirit  came  gradually  to  be  de- 
preciated, while  the  inner  transformation  of  the 
Christian  received  an  interpretation  of  mere  psy- 
chology. The  desire  for  miracles  was  gratified  by 
legends  of  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  or, 
still  later,  of  hermits  and  monks;  Jew- 
a«  Patris-  ish  eschatology  was  adopted  with  all 
tic  and  its  marvels;  and  even  a  series  of  de- 
Scholastic  moniac  miracles  was  taken  from  early 
Views,  folklore.  Side  by  side  with  this  prac- 
tical belief  in  miracles  was  evolved  the 
theory  regarding  them.  The  basis  for  this  was  laid 
by  Augustine.  Holding  that  the  world  is  full  of 
miracles  and  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  miracles, 
yet  realizing  that  the  marvels  of  creation  become 
commonplace,  he  taught  that  God,  who  alone  can 
create,  caused  new  miracles  to  appear,  though  he 
had  possessed  theDi  from  all  eternity.  While  these 
miracles  apparently  contradict  the  laws  of  nature, 
they  do  not  really  do  so,  since  God,  being  the  crea- 
tor of  nature,  can  create  nothing  opposed  to  it. 
The  elements  of  the  world  contain,  in  addition  to 
their  "  visible  seeds,"  certain  **  hidden  seeds,"  which 
are  the  source  of  miracles.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
hidden  and  inner  operation  of  God  in  addition  to  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  In  themselves  both 
these  operations  are  equally  marvelous  and  are 
simply  different  components  of  one  and  the  same 
creation.  The  difference  between  miraculous  and 
natural  events  is,  therefore,  not  objective  but  sub- 
jective— *^  the  miracle  does  not  violate  nature,  but 
only  nature  as  now  known  "  {De  civitaie  Dei^  XXI., 
viii.  2).  The  Neo-Platonic  theory  of  Augustine 
never  vanished,  though  the  AristoteUan  causal  the- 
ory of  the  universe  maintained  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
contested  its  supremacy  in  the  Church.     Nothing 


can  happen  outside  the  sum  total  of  the  system  of 
divine  governance,  and  in  the  great  systematized 
order  called  the  world  God  works  as  the  first  cause 
which  simply  determines  a  long  chain  of  causes. 
In  this  smn  total  God  can  make  no  change,  but  he 
both  can  and  does  substitute  some  individual  seo- 
ondary  causes  for  others.  The  result  is  a  miracle, 
and  God  accordingly  created  cosmic  order  with  the 
condition  that  he  himself  might  be  directly  opera- 
tive in  it  otherwise  than  through  the  usual  and  r^- 
ularly  operative  causes.  Miracles  are  accordingly 
defined  as  "  those  things  which  are  done  by  God 
contrary  to  causes  known  to  us  "  {Summa  I.,  qusst. 
cv.  art.  6).  Miracles  are  thus  placed  within  the 
sphere  of  divine  governance,  the  sole  difference  be- 
tween them  and  ordinary  natural  phenomena  being 
that  in  the  latter  God  is  the  first  in  a  causal  series, 
while  in  the  case  of  miracles  he  directly  intervenes. 
Not  all  direct  intervention  of  God,  however,  is  to 
be  considered  a  miracle,  this  category  including  only 
deviations  from  the  course  of  nature,  whereas  jus- 
tification and  creation  are  not  miracles. 

Luther  held  that  God  had  caused  visible  miracles 
in  the  early  stages  of  Christianity  to  foster  belief 
in  it  and  that  these,  subsequently  proving  unneces- 
sary, were  replaced  by  the  far  greater 

3.  Post-     invisible  spiritual  miracles  wrought  by 

Reforma-  the  Word  and  the  sacraments.  Other 
tion        early  Protestants  considered  miracles 

Theories,  as  divine  suspensions  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  while  Leibnitz  main- 
tained that  miracles,  like  the  hearing  of  prayer, 
were  components  of  the  original  plan  of  the  cosmos 
which  must  necessarily  be  realized.  Spinoza,  on 
the  other  hand,  denied  the  possibility  of  miracles, 
except  on  the  impossible  hypothesis  that  the  will 
of  God  and  the  law  of  nature,  although  identical, 
are  different.  The  term  miracle  can,  therefore,  be 
applied  only  relatively  to  a  phenomenon  the  cause 
of  which  is  unknown.  Hume  made  a  still  more 
vital  attack  on  miracles  by  declaring  the  testimony 
for  them  too  feeble  to  make  them  credible.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Enlightenment  belief  in  mira- 
cles was  gradually  surrendered,  and  they  were  ex- 
plained either  as  natural  phenomena  or  as  adapted 
to  the  views  of  their  time,  very  much  as  Spinoza 
had  explained  them  as  projections  of  the  mental 
processes  of  those  who  recorded  them  or  as  malring 
God  the  first  cause  to  the  exclusion  of  mediate 
causes.  Like  Strauss,  many  modem  theologians 
discredit  miracles  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
though  positing  the  operation  of  marvelous  powers 
of  a  higher  order.  Even  though  the  great  religious 
revival  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  rehabilitated 
belief  in  miracles,  opposition  to  this  belief  has 
never  disappeared,  and  still  constitutes  to  many 
the  great  barrier  to  faith  in  Christianity.  Once  the 
foimdation  of  all  apologetics,  miracles  have  now 
become  the  great  apologetic  crux. 

A  study  in  the  concept  of  miracles  can  not  begin 
with  a  general  discussion  of  their  possibility  or  im- 
possibility, but  with  the  problem  whether  the  as- 
sertion of  their  existence  is  essential  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  Christian.  The  authority  of  the  Bible, 
which  affirms  miracles,  can  not  be  appealed  to,  for 
this  depends  solely  on  religious  experience,  which 
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is  not  concerned  with  historic  events,  natural  phe- 
nomena, or  Biblical  cosmology.  The  investigator 
must  pass  thus  from  the  Bible  to  im- 
4.  Theory  mediate  religious  experience  where, 
and  Proof  through  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
of  Miracles,  the  Christian  experiences  a  non-natural- 
istic power'  of  an  almighty  will  which, 
continuing  and  ever  increasing,  in  itself  constitutes 
a  miracle  in  that  it  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
the  earthly  agency  through  which  it  works,  and  re- 
veals a  power  exalted  above  its  surroundings.  This 
coexistence  of  divine  operation  and  natural  phe- 
nomenon must  be  considered  the  chief  character- 
istic of  every  sort  of  miracle.  Revelation  thus  be- 
comes a  miracle,  and  miracle  becomes  revelation. 
Accordingly,  in  all  the  phases  of  life  the  Christian 
is  convinced  that  God  orders  the  world  for  the  good 
of  them  that  believe  on  him,  and  this  in  the  small- 
est as  in  the  greatest  detaib.  Even  events  which 
may  be  explained  on  purely  natural  grounds — as 
when  Augustine  heard  the  words  ToUe,  lege  (see 
AuGUSTiNB,  I.,  I,  §  9) — ^may  be  considered  miracles 
in  so  far  as  God  is  regarded  as  operating  through 
them.  From  this  point  of  view  any  event  may  be 
regarded  as  either  miraculous  or  natural,  according 
to  the  sensations  which  it  evokes.  If  the  experi- 
ence of  the  revelation  of  God  is  thus  experience  of 
the  miraculous,  the  divine  revelation  in  question, 
operative  through  previous  ages  in  a  complex  oJf 
concepts,  naturally  entered  at  a  definite  point  in 
history.  If,  moreover,  these  concepts  were  per- 
manent vehicles  of  the  marvelous  operation  of  God, 
those  who  first  advanced  them  could  form  them 
only  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  of  the  miracu- 
lous works  of  God.  In  confirmation  of  this,  history 
shows  that  the  Gospel  bears  witness  to  great  historic 
facts  judged  from  a  specific  point  of  view.  In  other 
words,  the  Gospel  arose  from  witnessing  miraculous 
facts,  and  is  simply  a  record  and  explanation  of  these 
facts.  Therefore  the  Christian  takes  a  very  different 
attitude  toward  them  than  toward  other  ancient 
religious  records.  The  miracles  here  considered 
are  almost  invariably  phenomena  diverging  from 
the  regular  course  of  nature.  While  it  may  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  recorded  miracles  actually  occurred, 
while  it  may  be  supposed  that  circumstances  at- 
tending some  of  them  were  not  quite  those  which 
were  described,  and  while  it  may  be  alleged  that 
they  have  been  more  or  less  modified  involuntarily 
in  transmission,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  all  wrought  to  proclaim  knowledge  of  God  or 
of  Christ.  Herein  they  were  successful.  The  critic, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  merely  a  report  of  an  ex- 
ternal event  and  of  the  impression  upon  the  wit- 
ness that  this  event  was  divine.  The  actual  proc- 
esses which  led  these  witnesses  to  adjudge  the 
events  in  question  to  be  miraculous  the  critic  can 
never  know  with  certainty,  and  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  the  criticism 
of  miracles.  If,  however,  the  uniform  impression 
received  by  Christ's  disciples  from  his  many  mira- 
cles be  considered,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  this  impression  represents  the  true  understand- 
ing of  the  miraculous  works  of  Christ. 

Two  general  objections  may  be  alleged  against 
the  historicity  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible: 


their  violation  of  natural  law;  and  the  fact  that 
they  occurred  in  a  credulous  age.  Considering  the 
latter  objection  first,  it  is  true  that  the  ancients, 
including  the  Jews,  not  only  did  not 
5*  Argu-  consider  divine  intervention  of  the 
ments  deity  to  be  suspicious  or  impossible, 
against  but  they  absolutely  required  such  vis- 
Miracles,  ible  divine  manifestations.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  if  they  were  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ  was  really  divine.  Again,  the  his- 
tory of  divine  revelation  shows  that  God  has  always 
given  it  the  forms  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  exter- 
nal miracles  no  longer  occur  implies  simply  that 
they  are  no  longer  needed  for  faith;  but  this  does 
not  militate  in  the  least  against  the  occurrence  of 
miracles  in  periods  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. Neither  does  the  theory  that  miracles  were 
merely  types  of  attitude  molded  by  the  needs  of 
ancient  gods  disprove  the  actuality  of  miracles.  All 
these  hjrpotheses  are  based  on  the  unhistorical  ra- 
tionalistic notion  that  things  must  always  have 
been  as  it  is  now  thought  they  should  be.  It  is 
also  alleged  that  miracles  are  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  however,  are  noth- 
ing but  formulas  describing  the  regular  operations 
of  natural  phenomena;  but  if  the  concept  of  God 
be  introduced,  they  may  then  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing the  divine  will,  so  that  the  course  of  the 
world  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  is  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  will  of  God.  Yet  even  as 
man,  by  attentively  studying  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  enabled  to  rise  above  nature  and  to  produce  re- 
sults which  nature  itself  can  not  produce,  since  he 
unites  regular  processes  of  nature  in  new  combina- 
tions for  the  attainment  of  the  end  which  he  de- 
sires without  annulling  or  impairing  the  original 
potencies  or  laws  of  nature,  so  miracles  should  not 
be  construed  as  abrogations  or  violations  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  as  special  adaptation  of  the 
forces  of  nature  for  a  specific  and  divine  purpose. 

In  the  present  article  three  classes  of  miracles 
have  been  postulated:  the  constant  miracle  of  the 
revelation  of  God;    the  operation  of 
6.  Classifi-  God   in  purely  natural  and   orderly 
cation  of    events  of  human  life;  and  the  reveli^ 
Miracles,    tion  of  God  by  irregular  natural  phe- 
nomena  at   a   specific   period.    The 
question  now  arises  as  to  the  relation  between  these 
three  classes,  the  first  of  which  is  usually  ignored, 
while  the  second  and  the  third  are  distinguished  as 
subjectively   and    objectively   miraculous    respec- 
tively.   At  the  same  time,  the  great  characteristic 
of  a  miracle,  the  arousing  of  consciousness  of  an 
external  process,  is  common  to  all  three  classes,  so 
that  they  all  share  in  miraculousness.    In  the  first 
and  second  class  the  miraculous  process  is  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  law,  while  in  the  third  class  it  is 
irregular.    Since,  however,  it  can  not  be  shown 
that  the  abnormal  events  in  question  are  either  op- 
posed to  nature  or  subversive  of  cosmic  order,  it 
follows  that  a  miracle  is  not  the  producing  of  a  more 
or  less  regular  phenomenon,  but  the  divine  adapta- 
tion of  an  earthly  event  to  make  the  presence  of 
God  immediately  operative  or  to  convince  man  of 
the  divine  preeenoe  in  the  event  in  question.    The 
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essential  difference  between  the  third  class  of  mira- 
cles and  the  other  two  classes  can  not,  therefore,  be 
maintained.  A  distinction  may,  however,  be  drawn 
between  the  miracles  of  the  period  of  divine  revela- 
tion and  the  later  miracles  manifested  in  the  outwork- 
ing of  this  revelation  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  From  this  point  of  view  there  are  four  classes 
of  miracles,  the  first  two  comprising  inmiediate  rev- 
elation and  the  last  two  mediate  revelation;  the 
spiritual  miracle  of  the  revelation  which  produced 
the  Word  of  God  (inspiration);  the  miracles  mani- 
fested in  history  and  nature  to  bring  forth  the  Word 
of  God;  the  miracles  of  the  spiritual  operation  of 
the  Word  of  God;  and  the  miracles  of  faith  worked 
by  the  divine  guidance  of  the  life  of  man. 

(R.  Seeberg.) 
Aside  from  the  Ritschlian  conception  of  miracles 
as  striking  occurrences  with  which  the  experience 
of  God's  special  help  is  connected,  are  two  other 
positions,  not  wholly  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  by  which  miracles  are  explained.  (1)  They 
are  regarded  as  extraordinary  events  coincident 
with  a  religious  message,  the  events  being  of  such  a 

character  as  to  justify  the  conviction 

7.  Present  that  God  wrought  them  in  attestation 

Tendencies,  of  the  message.    This  view,  suggested 

by  J.  B.  Mozley  (MiracleSy  pp.  5-6, 
168,  London,  1886),  finds  many  adherents  (cf.  W. 
N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian  Theology ,  p.  133, 
New  York,  1898;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Grounds  of  Theistic 
and  Christian  Belief,  pp.  163  sqq..  New  York,  1902; 
E.  Y.  Mullins,  Why  Is  Christianity  Truef  pp.  170- 
179,  Chicago,  1905;  G.  F.  Wright,  Scripture  Con- 
firmations  of  Old  Testament  History,  pp.  87  sqq., 
"mediate  miracles,"  Oberlin,  1906;  A.  H.  Strong, 
Systematic  Theology,  i.  118-119,  PhUadelphia,  1907). 
According  to  this  view,  miracles  are  extraordinary 
events  in  nature  wrought  by  the  same  God  who  is 
everywhere  present  and  active.  They  may  be 
traced  to  natural  causes  and  thus  be  naturally  ex- 
plained: miracles  and  natural  causes  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  one  will  of  God.  All  sorts  of 
physical  antecedents  of  miracles  are  possible;  and 
these  antecedents,  as  well  as  the  miracles,  are  them- 
selves signs  of  the  authorization  of  the  commission 
of  the  leader  or  teacher.  The  essential  element 
here  is  the  coincidence.  In  this  way  it  is  supposed 
that  the  claims  of  science  and  religion  are  fully  ac- 
knowledged. (2)  The  other  explanation,  akin  to 
the  Ritschlian,  distinguishes  between  two  aspects 
of  events,  according  as  they  occur  in  a  system  of 
law  conditioned  by  antecedent  causes — ^the  how; 
and  as  they  reveal  purpose — the  wherefore;  the 
causal  and  the  teleological  aspect  of  reality,  (a) 
From  the  causal  point  of  view,  two  affirmations  are 
made:  first,  that  of  a  uniform  and  comcomitant 
variation  among  phenomena;  secondly,  that  of  the 
origination  of  all  phenomena  in  the  immanent  ac- 
tivity of  God.  All  events  are  both  natural  and  su- 
pernatural— natural  in  the  mode  of  their  appear- 
ance, supernatural  in  their  ultimate  ground.  Thus 
a  metaphysical  basis  is  laid  for  the  manifestation 
of  free  intelligence  in  the  order  of  the  world,  and 
for  uniformity  in  nature  which  includes  even  the 
alleged  miracle.  If  law  is  the  expression  of  the  di- 
vine purposei  then  no  interferenoe  from  beyond  the 


law  is  possible.  If  all  the  antecedents  of  an  event 
were  known,  even  the  miracle  would  be  explained; 
for  the  ''all "  contains  not  only  the  phenomenal  an- 
tecedents but  also  the  divine  will  and  purpose  (cf. 
B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism,  pp.  199-247,  New  York, 
1902).  (b)  Thus  the  teleological  point  of  view  is 
reached,  which  admits  a  different  interpretation  of 
events  from  that  offered  by  the  causal  relation. 
Here  the  question  is  that  of  meaning  or  end.  The 
interest  centers  in  the  significance  of  the  event  for 
the  religious  life.  The  degree  of  the  significance  will 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  miracu- 
lous or  as  a  common  event. 

The  present-day  emphasis  on  the  ethical  and  re- 
ligious content  of  Christianity  is  withdrawihg  at- 
tention from  the  aspect  of  miraculousness  long  as- 
sociated with  it.  Irrespective  of  the  difficulties 
concerning  miracles  which  have  arisen  from  the 
side  of  history,  science,  philosophy,  and  compara- 
tive religion,  the  tendency  is  to  find  what  is  essen- 
tial to  Christianity  in  the  type  and  power  of  the  life 
which  Christ  both  initiates  and  completes.  Hence, 
it  is  affirmed  that  forgiveness  of  sins,  comfort  in 
sorrow,  hope  in  eternal  life,  impulse  to  social  serv- 
ice, and  communion  with  God  are  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  the  conmion  doctrine  of  miracles  as  in- 
terruptions of  the  order  of  nature,  or  interventions 
or  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature  (cf .  G.  A.  Gor- 
don, Religion  and  Miracle,  Boston,  1909).     c.  a.  b. 
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of  Religion,    Ttieiam;    Being   Three  Eaaaya  on  Religion, 
London,  1874     (agunst    miracles);    R.  C.  Trench,  NtOee 
on  the  Miradea  of  Our  Lord,  London  and  New  York,  1874; 
W.   R.  Cassels,  Supernatural  Religion,  3  vols.,   London, 
1870  (against  miracles);   W.  M.  Taylor.  The  Goapd  Mira- 
dea in  their  Relation  to  Chriat  and  Chriatianity,  New  York, 
1880;   J.  W.  Reynolds,  The  Mystery  of  Miradea,  London, 
1881;    D.  Hume,  An  Eaaay  on  Miradea,  republished,  Lon- 
don,   1882;     R.    KQbel.    Ueber  den  chrvitlichen   Wunder- 
glauben,  Stuttgart,  1883;    J.  J.  Lias,  Are  Miradea  Credi- 
blef  London.  1883;    E.  C.  Brewer.  A  Dictionary  of  Min^ 
dea:  Imitative,  Realiatic  and  Dogmatic,  Philadelphia,  1884; 
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Bruce,  The  Miraculoua  Element  in  the  Ooapela,  New  York, 
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Belcher,  Our  Lord'a  Miradea  of  Healing  Conaidered  in  Ro- 
lation  to  Some  Modem  Objectiona  and  to  Medical  Science, 
vnth  Preface  by  Archbiahop  Trench,  London,  1890;    E.  A. 
Abbott,  Philomythua,  London,  1801  (a  reply  to  NewnMua); 
G.  Stokes.  Natural  Theology,  Edinbiu^h.  1801;    J.  Huteh- 
ioooD,  Our  LQrd'9  Signs  in  SU  John's  QospsL    XHtctmwm 
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hiblique  du  miracle,  Paria,  1804;  A.  M.  L^picier,  Del  Miror- 
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cemmeni  du  miracle^  ib.,  1909;  A.  A.  Brockington,  Old 
Testament  Miracles  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel,  New  York, 
1907;  L.  von  Gerdtell,  De  urchristlichen  Wunder  vor  dem 
Forum  der  modemen  Weltanschauung,  Stuttgart,  1907; 
The  Miracles  of  Jesus,  A  Series  of  Expositions,  Manchester, 
1907;  G.  Wobbermin.  Der  ehristliche  Gottesglavbe,  Berlin, 
1907;  F.  J.  Lamb.  M trade  and  Science;  Bible  Mxrcuies  ex- 
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MIRAMIONES.    See  Genevieve,  Saint,  Ordehs 

OF,  2. 

MIRANDOLA,  GIOVANNI  PICO  DELLA  See 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  Giovanni. 

MIRBT,  CARL  THEODOR:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Gnadenfrei  (32  m.  s.  of  Breslau)  July  21, 
1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Halle,  Erlangen,  and  Gottingen  (Lie.  Theol.,  1888), 
and,  after  a  year  as  privat-docent  at  the  latter  in- 
stitution, was  called  to  Marburg  in  1889  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  church  history,  being  promoted 
to  his  present  position  of  full  professor  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  following  year.  In  1903  he  was  made 
a  consistorial  councilor  and  a  member  of  the  Cassel 
consistory.  He  has  written  Die  SteUung  Augustina 
in  der  Publizistik  des  gregorianiachen  Kirchenstreits 
(Leipsic,  1888);  Die  Abaetzung  Heinricha  IV.  durch 
Gregar  VII .  (1890);  Die  WahlGregara  VII.  (Marburg, 
1892);  Die  Publiziatik  im  Zeitalter  Gregora  VII. 
(Leipsic,  1894);  Quellen  zur  Geachichtedea  PapaUuma 
und  dea  romiachen  Kaiholiziamua  (Freiburg,  1895; 
2d.  ed.,  1901) ;  Die  preuaaiache  Geaandtachaft  am  Hofe 
dea  Papatea  (1899);  and  Die  kaiholiach-theologiache 
FakuUat  zu  Marburg  (Marburg,  1905).  He  is  like- 
wise an  associate  editor  of  the  Deutach-Evangeliache 
Zeitachrift  fiir  die  KenrUnia  und  F&rderung  der 
deutachen  evangeliachen  Diaapora  im  Aualand. 

MIRRORS,  HEBREW:  The  use  of  mirrors 
among  the  Hebrews  is  proved  by  some  late  and 
somewhat  enigmatic  passages.  It  can  not  be  held 
that  the  context  of  Isa.  iii.  23  forbids  the  transla- 
tion of  gilyonim  by  "  mirrors,"  since  articles  of 
clothing  and  of  mere  adornment  are  mentioned 
without  separation  into  classes.  The  singular  gH- 
layon  (Isa.  viii.  1)  signifies  the  uncovered,  that  is, 
the  smoothed,  tablet  (A.  V.  "  roll "),  cf.  gcUahf 
"  shear,"  "  shave."  Ex.  xxxviii.  8,  a  passage  of 
late  date,  states  that  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle 
was  made  from  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women 
who  served  (A.  V.  "  assembled  ")  in  the  sanctuary 
(cf.  I  Sam.  ii.  22).  The  Targum  renders  the  re'i  of 
Job  xxxvii.  18  by  iapaklarya,  the  Latin  apecuLaria; 
the  translation  "  molten  mirror  "  is  correctly  given 
by  three  late  commentators  on  Job  (K.  Budde, 
Giessen,  1900;   B.  Duhm,  Tubingen,  1897;  and  F. 


Delitzsch,  Leipsic,  1902).  Mirrors  are  alluded  to 
in  Ecclus.  xii.  11,  dated  about  200  B.C.  In  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Ecdesiasticus  (ed.  H.  L.  Strack, 
Leipsic,  1903),  mirror  is  rendered  by  raz,  probably 
a  corrupted  reH;  the  Greek  version  gives  eiaoptron. 
It  may  be  deduced  from  the  passages  cited  that 
mirrors  were  exclusively  or  at  least  usually  hand- 
mirrors  for  women.  They  are  designated  as  pol- 
ished plates  in  Isa.  iii.  23.  According  to  Ex.  xxxviii. 
8,  they  were  of  metal  (the  Jerusalem  Targum  trans- 
lates expressly  ''  iapaklarya  of  brass "  and  Job 
xxxvii.  18  asserts  that  they  were  "  molten."  These 
Old-Testament  data  are  confirmed  by  other  ancient 
sources,  for  even  in  the  luxurious  homes  of  the  later 
Romans  and  Greeks,  there  were  rarely  pier-glasses 
but  usually  only  hand-glasses;  and  that,  even 
toward  the  end  of  antiquity,  polished  metal  plates 
were  still  used  can  be  inferred  from  their  liability 
to  become  dull  (Ecclus.  xii.  11;  Wisdom,  vii.  26, 
"  an  imspotted  mirror  ")  and  also  from  their  im- 
perfect reflection  (I  Cor.  xiii.  12).  In  Egypt  the 
mirrors  were  of  tin;  with  the  Greeks  of  brass,  silver, 
gold,  etc.;  among  the  Romans  commonly  of  cop- 
per, mixed  with  tin,  zinc,  and  other  materials.  The 
Talmud  knew  only  of  metal  mirrors.  Pliny  asserts 
that  glass  mirrors  (imsilvered)  were  invented  in 
Sidon,  but  the  first  certain  testimony  comes  from 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  It  may  be  assumed  that  some  of  the 
Hebrew  mirrors  were  fabricated  by  Hebrew  metal- 
workers while  others  were  imported;  for  both  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  used  them  and  Corinth 
was  especially  renowned  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles.  (E.  KOnig.) 

Bibliography:  F.  Vigouroux,  Didionnaire  de  la  Bible, 
faso.  xxvi.,  ools.  1123-26.  Paris,  1905;  E.  Gerhard,  Etrus' 
kische  Spiegd,  5  vols..  Berlin,  1843-67;  J.  de  Witte,  Lee 
Miroirs  chez  les  anciens,  Brussels,  1872;  H.  J.  Van  l^en- 
nep,  Bible  Lands,  ii.  53&-537,  London,  1876;  M.  Colli«- 
non,  Manud  d'archfologie  greeque,  pp.  346  sqq.,  Paris, 
1881;  Guhl  and  Koner,  Leben  der  Oriechen  und  R6mer,  ed. 
R.  Engelmann.  pp.  317,  746.  747.  BerUn,  1803;  DB,  UL 
306-397;   EB,  iU.  3153;   JE,  viii.  600. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 

1.  Apostolic  Christian  Church:  An  organiza- 
tion started  about  1850  by  a  Swiss  preacher,  S.  H. 
Froelich,  who  came  to  the  United  States  and  gath- 
ered a  small  company  of  churches,  chiefly  among 
German  Swiss  immigrants,  emphasizing  especially 
the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  Under  the 
general  name  of  the  Apostolic  Christian  Church, 
though  with  no  definite  ecclesiastical  organization, 
they  have  grown  in  numbers  until  in  1906  there 
were  reported  42  organizations  in  11  states,  19  min- 
isters and  69  licentiates,  4,558  members,  44  church 
edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  11,475,  and  church 
property  valued  at  $141,550. 

2.  Apostolic  Faith  Movement:  A  movement 
originated  in  the  year  1900  by  Charles  F.  Parham 
and  other  evangelists,  who,  after  conducting  revival 
services  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  felt  the  need  of  some 
organization  for  the  securing  of  the  best  results 
and  organized  the  Apostolic  Faith  Movement.  The 
headquarters  are  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  centers  from  which  revival  enterprises 
are  started,  among  them  being  Houston,  Tex., 
where  there  is  a  camp-meeting  ground,  and  at  Spo* 
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kane,  Wash.  The  object  of  the  movement  is  "  the 
restoration  of  the  faith  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints, 
the  old-time  religion,  camp-meetings,  revivals,  mis- 
sions, street  and  prison  work,  and  Christian  imity 
everywhere."  Special  attention  is  paid  to  **  salva- 
tion and  healing."  There  is  no  definite  organiza- 
tion, but  individuab,  preachers,  evangelists,  and 
special  workers  devote  their  time  to  the  work  with- 
out salaries  or  collections  of  any  kind.  Foreign 
missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  Korea, 
China,  the  Philippines,  India,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  and  in  some  European  countries,  by  indi- 
viduals under  the  supervision  of  conunittees  which 
have  charge  of  distributing  and  forwarding  such 
funds  as  are  committed  to  them.  Their  figures  are 
very  incomplete.  In  only  a  few  instances  is  there 
any  regular  membership  reported,  while  no  accoimt 
of  funds  contributed  or  expended  is  given.  The 
statistics  of  1906  show  350  members  in  Washington, 
48  in  Texas,  and  140  in  Kansas;  1  church  edifice, 
and  property  valued  at  $450. 

8.  The  Armenian  Church  in  the  United  States: 
Armenian  immigration  to  the  United  States  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced  before  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877.  With  the  failure  of 
the  European  powers  to  enforce  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Armenians 
were  concerned,  they  began  to  come  in  larger  numr 
bers,  and  by  1889  there  were  several  small  colonies, 
mostly  in  Massachusetts  (see  Armenia,  III.,  §  9). 
These  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  National 
or  Gregorian  Church,  as  it  is  often  called  from  the 
name  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (see  Armenia, 
III.,  §  2),  although  some  identified  themselves  with 
the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  churches.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  Gregorian  communities  the  patri- 
arch in  Constantinople  in  1889  sent  Rev.  Hovsep 
Sarajian  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  church  was 
built  which  became  the  ecclesiastical  headquarters 
for  America.  Other  priests  followed  as  the  com- 
mimities  increased  in  number  and  size,  and  in  1906 
the  catholicos  of  Echmiadzin,  the  ecclesiastical  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  made  the  United  States 
a  missionary  diocese,  and  Father  Sarajian  was  con- 
secrated bishop.  In  1902  a  special  constitution 
was  granted,  the  bishop  was  invested  with  archi- 
episcopal  authority,  and  seven  pastorates  were 
formed,  the  nuclei  of  future  dioceses.  For  some 
time  the  question  of  provision  for  church  services 
was  a  most  difficult  one.  The  Armenian  commu- 
nities were  both  small  and  poor,  and  imable  to  build 
church  edifices.  In  1906  there  were  three  edifices, 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  New  York  City,  and  Fresno, 
Cal.,  and  plans  were  being  made  for  other  buildings. 
In  other  places  services  have  been  held  in  rented 
halls  or  private  houses,  except  when  churches  of 
other  bodies,  particularly  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
priests. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Armenian  Church  in 
the  United  States  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  Na- 
tional Church.  It  accepts  the  Nicene  Creed,  with- 
out the  **  filioque,"  and  the  canons  of  the  three 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  and 
has  a  longer  creed  of  its  own,  in  which  it  makes  it 
dear  that  while  not  accepting  the  formulas  of  the 


Council  of  Chalcedon,  as  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
it  believes  that  he  was  "  perfect  God  "  as  well  as 
''  perfect  man."  Seven  sacraments  are  accepted, 
as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Bap- 
tism is  by  immersion,  generally  soon  after  birth, 
and  is  foUowed  immediately  by  confirmation  and 
the  administering  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
All  baptized  persons,  including  infants,  are  then 
registered  as  commimicants.  The  Vii^gin  and  the 
saints  are  venerated. 

The  government  of  the  Armenian  Church  centers 
in  the  catholicos  of  Echmiadzin,  who  is  elected  by 
the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  representatives  of  all  the 
Armenian  dioceses  in  the  world.  In  America,  be- 
sides the  archbishop  and  the  resident  pastors,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  catholicos,  there  are  missionary 
priests  and  deacons,  who  have  no  fixed  appoint- 
ments but  care  for  nxunerous  missionary  stations. 
The  principal  service  is  the  mass,  performed  on  Sun- 
days and  holy  days  in  the  classical  Armenian  lan- 
guage, which  differs  somewhat  in  construction  from 
the  colloquial  language,  though  so  similar  in  its  vo- 
cabulary as  to  be  rc»Ebdily  understood  by  educated 
persons.  The  church  year  follows  the  Julian  rather 
than  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

According  to  the  figures  furnished  at  the  close  of 
1906  there  were  73  organizations,  19,889  conmiu- 
nicants,  3  church  edifices,  and  60  haUs  or  other 
buildings.  The  church  edifices  seat  1,300  persons, 
and  are  valued  at  $38,000,  one  of  them  reporting 
a  debt  of  $4,000.  One  church  has  a  parsonage 
valued  at  $2,500.  Fo\ir  organizations  have  Sun- 
day-schools, with  9  officers  and  teachers  and  340 
scholars. 

4.  Christian  Congregation:  An  organization 
formed  in  1899,  at  Eokomo,  Ind.,  by  a  company  of 
Christian  workers  representing  diif erent  bodies,  but 
predominantly  Methodists,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  broader  Christian  fellowship  and  a  better 
system  of  Christian  charity.  In  general  type  of  doc- 
trine and  church  organization  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1906  there 
were  9  organizations,  395  members,  5  church  edifices 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,550,  church  property 
valued  at  $7,200,  and  7  Simday-schools  with  73 
officers  and  teachers  and  332  scholars. 

5.  Christian  Israelite  Church:  An  organization 
whose  principal  object  is  the  ingathering  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  started  by  John  Wroe,  of 
Bowling,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1822.  He  taught 
that  the  Hebrews  of  tcniay  constitute  two  tribes, 
that  the  other  ten  are  scattered  among  all  races, 
creeds,  and  nations,  being  found  among  the  Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  Lutherans,  etc.,  and  that  they 
should  all  be  gathered  into  one  body.  A  branch 
was  started  in  New  York  in  1844.  The  members 
believe  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  be  reestab- 
lished, and  that  by  obe3ring  this  law  men  will  be 
made  immortal  so  that  their  mortal  bodies  will  never 
see  death.  All  mankind  will  be  saved,  but  will  at- 
tain to  different  degrees  of  blessedness.  They  sub- 
scribe to  the  "  four  books  of  Moses  and  the  four 
books  of  the  Gospel,"  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
as  well  as  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  other  Jewiah 
festivals,  do  not  cut  either  hair  or  beard,  and  are 
opposed  to  pictures  and  images.   They  have  preach- 
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era  but  no  ordained  ministry.  In  1906  there  were 
5  organizations,  with  78  members,  of  whom  45  were 
males;  1  church  edifice  in  New  York  City  valued 
at  $30,000,  I  Sunday-school  with  2  teachers  and  12 
scholars. 

6.  Church  of  DaniePs  Band:  An  organization 
which  includes  4  churches  in  Michigan  and  a  few 
in  Canada  that  lay  special  emphasis  on  evangelis- 
tic work,  fellowship,  abstinence  from  excesses,  and 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  faith.  Organized  at  Marine 
City,  St.  Clair  county,  Mich.,  in  1893,  they  reported, 
in  1906, 92  church  members,  2  church  edifices  valued 
at  $2,400,  15  ministers,  and  1  Simday-school  with 
3  teachers  and  50  scholars. 

7.  Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America:  With 
the  reorganization  manifest  in  all  departments  in 
the  South  after  the  Civil  War,  the  colored  Primi- 
tive Baptist  churches  were  gathered  in  separate  as- 
sociations, retaining,  however,  the  same  general 
type  of  doctrine  and  church  life.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century  a  revival  movement  developed, 
which  resulted  in  gathering  these  associations  into 
the  body  named  above,  and  in  infusing  into  the 
churches  a  new  life.  The  older  opposition  to  an 
educated  ministry,  to  Sunday-schools,  missionary 
societies,  state  conventions,  ministerial  support, 
and  the  like  was  broken  down,  and  the  motto  has 
been  '^  union,  peace,  and  progress."  The  doctrinal 
basis  is  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  the  northern 
Baptists.  In  polity  also  they  are  in  accord  with 
the  northern  Baptists  rather  than  with  the  Primi- 
tive Baptists.  The  national  convention  is  an  ad- 
ministrative body,  having  special  reference  to  the 
varied  departments  of  church,  educational,  benevo- 
lent, and  other  activity.  The  young  people  are 
organized  in  the  Primitive  Baptist  Yoimg  People's 
Volunteer  Band,  which  conducts  a  Young  People's 
and  Simday-school  Congress.  They  have  two  weekly 
religious  journals  published  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and 
Mexia,  Tex.,  and  a  Sunday-school  paper  published 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

They  report  for  1906,  797  organizations  with 
35,076  members,  of  whom  about  12,500  were  males. 
Reports  on  church  buildings,  etc.,  were  not  com- 
plete, only  501  church  edifices  and  44  halls  being 
given,  with  a  value  of  $296,539,  and  indebtedness 
on  34  edifices  to  the  amoimt  of  $6,968.  There  were 
166  Sunday-schools  with  911  officers  and  teachers 
and  6,224  scholars. 

8.  Duck  River  Association  of  Baptists:  An  or- 
ganization arising  from  a  division  of  the  Elk  River 
Association,  founded  in  1808  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  strongly  Cal- 
vinistic  in  character.  As  Methodism  and  the  re- 
vival influences  which  resulted  in  the  oi^anization 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  spread  through  the  same  sec- 
tion, there  developed  a  coimter-movement  for  a 
stricter  discipline  and  more  rigid  theology.  In  this 
controversy  the  Elk  River  Association  divided  and 
a  minority  more  in  sympathy  with  milder  doctrine 
organized  the  Duck  River  Association.  Subse- 
quently other  similar  associations  were  formed,  each 
with  its  own  creed,  yet  so  far  recognizing  their  mu- 
tual fellowship  as  to  send  messengers  to  the  annual 
meetings.    The  single  churches  call  themselves  Bap- 


tist Churches  of  Christ,  and  in  the  report  for  1890  a 
number  of  these  associations  were  grouped  under 
the  head  Baptist  Church  of  Christ.  As  some  of 
them  expressed  unwillingness  to  be  classed  under  a 
definite  denominational  name,  the  heading  Duck 
River  and  Kindred  Associations  of  Baptists  was 
adopted.  The  other  associations  are  East  Union, 
Ebenezer,  Liberty,  Moimt  Pleasant,  Moimt  Zion, 
and  Union.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
about  union  between  these  associations  and  the  as- 
sociations of  Separate  Baptists. 

The  total  number  of  organizations  reported  in 
1906  by  the  7  associations  was  93;  of  these,  92  re- 
ported 6,416  members;  there  were  86  church  edi- 
fices besides  2  halls,  and  the  seating  capacity  was 
27,508;  the  total  value  of  church  property  reported 
was  $44,321,  and  3  oi^nizations  showed  a  total 
debt  of  $107;  there  were  9  Sunday-schools  with  37 
officers  and  teachers  and  402  scholars. 

0.  Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian Brethren:  A  small  body  of  churches,  most  of 
them  in  Texas,  representing  in  the  United  States 
the  Evangelical  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  in  Austria,  the  lineal  successor  of  the 
church  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  (see  Bo- 
hemian Brethren;  Unity  of  the  Brethren; 
ZiNZENDORF,  NiKOLAUB  LuDWio).  Only  Scattered 
communities  held  the  faith  and  the  name;  one  of 
these  founded  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  they  began  to  look  to  Amer- 
ica. Some  from  Bohemia  and  western  Moravia 
settled  in  the  northern  and  western  states  and  iden- 
tified themselves  with  other  bodies.  Those  from 
eastern  Moravia  settled  in  Texas  and  preferred  to 
retain  the  old  name  for  its  historic  interest  as  well 
as  because  it  helped  them  to  preserve  their  identity. 
In  1906  there  were  15  organizations,  771  members, 
imder  the  general  care  of  3  ordained  ministers,  wor- 
shiping in  6  church  edifices  and  7  halls,  church 
property  valued  at  $13,750,  2  Sunday-schools  with 
6. officers  and  teachers  and  97  scholars,  and  2  par- 
sonages valued  at  $700.  The  churches  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  German  Evangelical 
Synod  (q.v.),  especially  in  the  use  of  the  educational 
privileges  of  that  body. 

10.  Free  Christian  Zk>n  Church  of  Christ:  A 
body  organized  at  Redemption,  Ark.,  in  1905,  by  a 
small  number  of  colored  ministers,  chiefly  Method- 
ists, in  protest  against  the  attempt  to  tax  church 
members  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  system. 
Coordinate  with  this  was  the  feeling  that  the  church 
itself  should  care  for  its  poor  and  needy.  The  doc- 
trine and  poUty  accord  with  those  of  the  Methodist 
churches,  the  laity  having  a  large  share  in  the  gen- 
eral ecclesiastical  system.  As  reported  in  1906, 
there  were  15  organizations,  1,835  members,  20 
ministers  and  10  licentiates,  14  church  edifices  and 
1  hall,  church  property  valued  at  $5,975,  and  7 
Sunday-schools  with  63  officers  and  teachers  and 
340  scholars. 

11.  Gospel  Mission:  An  association  of  eight 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  organized  especially  for 
evangelistic  work  and  the  development  of  Christian 
fellowship.  They  have  no  special  system  of  doo- 
trine  or  form  of  church  polity.  The  communities 
vary  in  size  and  are  principally  evangelistic  in  their 
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services.  The  number  of  members  as  reported  in 
1906  was  196;  there  were  4  church  edifices  valued 
at  $3,100,  10  ministers,  and  9  Sunday-schools  with 
34  officers  and  teachers  and  245  scholars. 

12.  Heavenly  Recruit  Church:  A  body  derived 
from  the  Heavenly  Recruit  Association,  organized 
in  1885  as  the  result  of  revival  work  commenced 
in  1882  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  members  of  Meth- 
odist churches.  The  association  grew  and  a  number 
of  churches  were  formed  in  other  states.  Subse- 
quently, dissatisfaction  arose  and  there  was  division, 
a  part  of  the  churches  taking  the  name  Holiness 
Christian  Association,  while  those  in  Indiana 
organized  as  the  Heavenly  Recruit  Church.  In  doc- 
trine and  poUty  they  are  in  general  accord  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  emphasizing  especially 
the  doctrine  of  complete  sanctification.  In  1906 
the  church  reported  27  organizations,  938  members, 

8  church  edifices  and  15  halls  for  worship,  value  of 
church  property  $8,950,  with  a  debt  of  $700  on  3 
of  the  churches,  14  Sunday-schools  with  116  teachers 
and  527  scholars. 

18.  Hephzibah  Faith  Missionary  Associations 
An  organization  formed  in  1892,  at  Glenwood,  la., 
by  a  number  of  independent  churches  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of  hoUness, 
but  abo  to  carry  on  general  missionary  and  philan- 
thropic work  more  efficiently  than  was  possible  for 
them  acting  separately.  They  are  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical body,  and  have  no  creed.  Each  local  church, 
usually  cidled  an  assembly,  keeps  its  own  records, 
but  acts  in  matters  affecting  all  the  churches  through 
a  central  committee  located  at  Tabor,  la.  In  1906 
they  reported  10  organizations  with  293  members; 

9  church  edifices  valued  at  $11,300;  36  ministers 
and  39  licentiates;  and  9  Sunday-schoob  with  75 
teachers  and  402  scholars.  Their  missionary  work 
was  carried  on  in  this  country  by  about  60  persons, 
including  ordained  and  licensed  ministers,  evangel- 
bts,  and  deaconesses.  They  have  a  missionary 
training-home  with  70  students,  and  an  orphanage 
with  23  inmates.  The  association  is  represented  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa,  where  7  stations 
are  occupied  by  24  missionaries.  The  total  amount 
contributed  through  the  association  for  the  home 
work  isnot  given;  that  for  the  foreign  work  amounts 
to  about  $5,200.  There  are  churches  or  local  or- 
ganizations using  the  name  but  not  identified  with 
this  association. 

14.  Holiness  Churches:  In  addition  to  the  Pen- 
tecostal Church  of  the  Nazarene  (q.v.)  there  are 
various  small  bodies  and  individual  churches  which 
make  prominent  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctifica- 
tion. Methodist  bodies  give  this  point  of  belief  a 
place  in  their  doctrinal  system,  holding  not  to  an 
absolute  and  sinless  perfection,  but  *'  a  freedom 
from  sin,  from  evil  desires  and  evil  tempers,  and 
from  pride."  Some,  feeling  that  this  doctrine  was 
not  sufficiently  emphasized,  sought  those  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking  and  held  separate  meetings 
for  the  promotion  of  holiness.  Some  added  other 
peculiarities  and  stood  for  the  "  Fourfold  Gospel " 
or  the  **  Full  Gospel,"  which  has  been  stated  as 
''  regeneration  for  the  sinner;  sanctification  as  a 
second  work  of  grace  for  the  believer;  the  healing 
of  the  bodies  of  believers  in  answer  to  prayer;  and 


the  premillennial  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  King 
of  this  earth."  Among  those  proclaiming  the  four- 
fold Gospel  is  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli- 
ance (q.v.).  Single  churches  also  adopted  the  four 
principles  and  then  either  joined  forces  in  such 
bodies  as  the  International  Apostolic  Holiness 
Union  (see  below),  and  various  evangelistic  asso- 
ciations, or  remained  ecclesiastically  independent. 
The  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene  takes  a 
very  moderate  position  on  the  last  two  points. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  local  oi^ganizations  popularly  designated  as  Holi- 
ness Churches,  and  known  by  a  great  variety  of 
names,  such  as  Holiness  Church  of  God,  Apostolic 
Holiness,  Sanctified  Church,  Fire  Baptized  Holi- 
ness, etc.  In  general  doctrine  they  axe  Methodistic, 
and  are  active  in  evangelistic,  missionary,  and 
charitable  work.  On  account  of  the  varied  forms 
of  organization  even  an  estimate  as  to  their  nxaa- 
ber  is  scarcely  possible,  though  some  place  it  among 
the  thousands,  including  not  merely  the  Independ- 
ent Holiness  Churches,  but  several  of  the  smaller 
denominations,  and  a  large  number  c^  churches 
which,  while  not  severing  their  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions with  regular  denominations,  emphasize  the 
'*  Fourfold  Gospel."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  In- 
dependent Holiness  Churches  are  chiefly  in  the 
southern  states. 

15.  Independent  Congregations:  Independent  or 
unattached  congregations  were  first  reported  in 
the  United  States  by  the  census  of  1890.  There 
were  then  156  independent  congregations,  besides 
231  independent  Lutheran  organizations.  When 
plans  were  being  formed  for  getting  statistics  for 
the  census  of  1906  there  were  many  indications 
that  the  practise,  if  not  the  principle,  of  independ- 
ency had  gained  a  still  stronger  foothold.  Special 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  returns  for  all  such 
organizations,  with  the  result  that  1,079  such 
chimshes  were  registered,  besides  a  considerable 
number  that  were  loosely  oi^anized  in  evangelistic 
associations,  and  such  oi^anizations  as  the  Non- 
sectarian  Churches  of  Bible  Faith,  which  is  prac- 
tically merely  the  gathering  under  one  head  of  or- 
ganizations which  have  little  more  in  common  than 
similarity  of  worship  and  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
rule.  Taking  these  together  there  were  in  1906  not 
far  from  1,500  local  churches  which  refused  to  rec- 
ognize ecclesiastical  connection  with  any  regular 
denomination. 

While,  in  general,  this  is  their  chief  characteris- 
tic, it  is  possible  to  arrange  them  in  four  classes: 
(1)  churches  originally  established  in  newly  set- 
tled or  outlying  districts  as  mission  or  union  Sun- 
day-schools, and  which  have  developed  a  church 
life,  but  on  account  of  the  heterogenous  component 
elements  have  declined  to  enter  any  one  denomina- 
tion; (2)  churches  which  use  a  denominational 
name.  Congregational,  Lutheran,  etc.,  but  refuse 
to  be  included  in  denominational  lists;  (3)  union 
chim^hes  in  which  representatives  of  two  or  more 
denominations  unite,  independently  of  their  de- 
nominational relations;  (4)  churches  which  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  any  denominational  bonds 
lest  the  development  of  their  distinctive  ideas  of 
church  life  be  hindered.    This  last  is  by  far  the 
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largest  class  and  includes  most  of  the  so-called  Holi- 
ness Churches  (see  above).  While  the  list  of  inde- 
pendent congregations  includes  some  of  veiy  broad 
doctrinal  views,  the  great  majority  appear  to  be 
distinctly  conservative.  Their  local  organization  is 
very  simple,  as  is  also  generally  their  form  of  wor- 
ship. In  a  number  of  cases  their  members  are 
largely  interested  in  various  missionary  and  philan- 
thropic movements,  but  as  individuals  rather  than  as 
organizations.  The  1,079  churches  reported  73,673 
members.  Of  these,  10,029  were  in  New  York 
state;  9,431  in  Illinois,  and  7,586  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  number  of  their  chiuxh  edifices  was  812,  be- 
sides 229  halls,  and  the  value  of  their  church  prop- 
erty was  $3,934,267. 

16.  International  Apostolic  Holiness  Union:  A 
body  founded  by  Martin  W.  ICnapp,  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  in  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  doc- 
trine of  holiness,  which,  in  his  view,  had  gradually 
dropped  out  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  form 
of  oi^anization  includes  both  regular  churches  and 
local  bands  or  unions,  and  corresponds  in  general 
to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopad  Church.  Very 
few  of  the  ministers  have  regular  salaries,  the  greater 
number  being  supported  by  free-will  offerings.  The 
body  emphasizes  missionary  work  at  home  (in  the 
moimtain  regions  of  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky,  and  in  Oklahoma),  and  abroad 
(India,  Japan,  Korea,  South  Africa,  and  China, 
where  there  were  in  1906  twenty-five  missionaries). 
There  are  two  Bible  schools,  in  North  Carolina  and 
Kansas,  and  a  school  in  Ohio.  Three  rescue  homes 
and  an  orphanage  are  also  conducted  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  $3,600.  As  reported  in  1906,  there 
were  74  organizations,  2,774  church  members,  178 
ministers,  44  church  edifices  and  31  halls,  church 
property  valued  at  $80,150,  against  which  a  debt 
is  reported  by  23  of  the  oi^anizations  of  $13,246, 
and  68  Sunday-schoob  with  503  officers  and  teach- 
ers and  3,276  scholars. 

17.  Lumber  River  Mission:  An  organization  of 
five  churches  in  North  Carolina,  which  call  them- 
selves Holiness  Methodist  churches,  but  do  not 
affiliate  with  other  Methodist  bodies.  The  special 
purpose  is  to  carry  on  evangelistic  work  in  the  lumr 
ber  section  of  the  state.  In  1906  they  reported 
265  members,  5  ministers  and  3  Ucentiates,  5  church 
edifices  valued  at  $3,000,  and  5  Sunday-schools  with 
28  teachers  and  256  scholars. 

18.  Metropolitan  Church  Association:  An  or- 
ganization developed  from  the  MetropoUtan  Meth- 
odist church,  which  was  itself  the  result  of  revival 
meetings  held  in  1894  on  a  vacant  lot  in  the  densely 
populated  district  of  Chicago.  Emphasizing  the 
doctrine  of  hoUness,  the  workers  did  not  find  the 
most  cordial  welcome  in  the  churches,  and  rented 
hafla,  theaters,  and  other  buildings;  at  last  a  some- 
what famous  resort  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  was  pur- 
chased and  made  the  headquarters  for  the  move- 
ment, which  came  to  be  known  as  the  **  Burning 
Bush.''  The  special  feature  of  the  association  is  its 
revival  work,  which  extends  all  over  the  United 
States  and  into  foreign  lands;  it  also  has  a  number 
of  departments  of  educational  and  philanthropic 
character  in  the  establishment  at  Waukesha.  No 
salaries  are  paid  to  workers  in  any  department, 


whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  entire  enterprise 
being  conducted  on  the  **  faith  "  basis.  Foreign 
work  is  carried  on  in  India,  Africa,  and  Wales;  the 
number  of  missionaries  being  reported  as  15.  Dur- 
ing 1906  some  $30,000  was  expended  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work.  The  statistics  for  1906  were : 
6  organizations,  466  members,  19  ministers,  4  church 
edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,025,  church 
property  valued  at  $118,300;  4  Simday-schools  with 
29  officers  and  teachers  and  360  scholars. 

10.  Missionary  Church  Association:  An  organ- 
ization formed  in  1898  by  a  number  of  persons  resi- 
dent jn  Berne,  Ind.,  who  desired  to  emphasize  their 
belief  in  the  *' Fourfold  Gospel*'  (i.e.,  "regeneration 
for  the  sinner,  sanctification  as  a  second  work  of 
grace  for  the  believer,  the  healing  of  the  bodies  of 
the  believers  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  the  pre- 
millennial  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  king  of  this 
earth"),  to  reach  neglected  parts  of  the  home  field 
with  this  gospel,  and  to  carry  it  to  foreign  fields. 
Its  general  doctrinal  status  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (q.v.),  and  it 
carries  on  some  of  its  work  through  that  society. 
It  differs  from  it,  however,  in  having  a  regular 
church  organization,  which  the  Alliance  has  not. 
The  headquarters  are  at  Berne,  Ind.,  and  the  32 
churches  reported  in  1906  were  chiefly  in  Indiana 
and  adjoining  states.  The  total  number  of  mem- 
bers given  was  1,256;  there  were  19  church  edifices 
and  12  halls,  a  seating  capacity  in  churches  of 
4,735,  church  property  $33,135;  34  Simday-schools 
with  271  officers  and  teachers  and  1,916  scholars. 

20.  New  Apostolic  Church:  An  organization  of 
essentially  the  same  type,  with  the  same  doctrine 
and  in  all  respects  but  one  the  same  polity,  as  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (q.v.).  The  difference 
between  the  two  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
apostleship,  the  New  Apostolic  Church  holding  that 
there  may  be  any  number  of  apostles  (i.e.,  more  than 
twelve),  that  there  should  always  be  an  apostleship 
among  men,  and  to  this  end  the  living  apostles 
may  and  should  select  bearers  to  the  title  ac- 
cording to  their  needs.  As  the  apostles  of  the  Cath- 
olic Apostolic  Church  diminished  in  numbers,  a 
bishop  in  Germany  named  Schwarz  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  their  successors,  claiming  that  the  spirit  of 
the  apostles  had  often  incited  new  selections.  He 
was  exconmiunicated,  but  subsequently  a  priest 
named  Preuss  was  selected  "  through  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  "  in  1862,  and  with  him  the  New  Apoe- 
toUc  Church  commenced.  Schwarz  was  afterward 
selected  as  apostle.  The  first  church  in  the  United 
States  was  organized  in  1897,  and  in  1906  there  were 
13  organizations  in  8  states,  19  ministers,  2  church 
edifices  valued  at  $8,500,  and  3  Sunday-schools  with 
10  officers  and  teachers  and  150  scholars. 

2 1 .  The  Servian  Orthodox  Church.  See  Servian 
Orthodox  Chttrcheb  in  America. 

22.  United  American  Free-will  Baptists,  Colored: 
A  denomination  organized  in  1900.  Previous  to 
that  date  the  churches  were  included  in  the  gen- 
eral reports  for  the  Free  Baptists  or  Free-will  Bap- 
tists, but  within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
sire for  a  separate  organization.  In  general  they 
accord  with  the  Free-will  Baptists,  but  in  polity  are 
more  closely  organized,  somewhat  after  the  Meth- 
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odist  (ype.  having  a  system  of  qiwrterly,  annual, 
(Uid  general  conferences,  with  a  graded  authority. 
The  conferences  have  no  jurifldiclion  over  individ- 
ual church  members,  but  if  upon  investigalion  it 
appears  that  a  church  has  fiiiled  to  accord  with  the 
■atandards,  it  may  be  dropped  from  the  conference. 
It  is  undertaking  educational  work,  and  haa  a  col- 
lege at  Kinston,  N.  C,  and  another  at  Dawson,  Ga. 
There  were,  in  1906,  251  organinationa  with  a  mem- 
bership of  14,489,  560  ministera,  a.  considerable  num- 
ber of  whom  were  engaged  in  general  evangeliBlio 
■work,  149  church  edifices,  and  8  halia,  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  »7(1,2T8,  with  a  small  amount  of  in- 
debtedness, 100  Sunday-schools  with  382  officers 
and  t«acherB  and  2,207  scholars. 

S3.  Vedanta  Society;  An  organizution  wliich  is 
the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Vedantn  phi- 
losophy in  New  York  in  1894  by  Swami  Viveka- 
nanda  (q.v.)-  It  waa  first  organired  in  189S,  and 
gradually  became  strong  enough  to  have  centers  in 
other  cities,  Pittaburg,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angelee,  besides  various  retreats.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  new  sect  or  creed,  the  society  aims  to 
Kt  forth  the  end  of  wisdom,  how  it  is  attained,  aiid 
give  to  religion  a  scientific  end  philosophic  bueia. 
It  publishes  works  on  religious  philosophy  and  fur- 
nishes lectures  by  various  Vedanlists. 

24.  Volimtary  Missionary  Society  in  America: 
A  body  organized  in  1900  by  a  few  colored  churches 
in  Alabama,  representing  different  denominations, 
aa  a  protest  against  the  principle  of  financial  assess- 
menta  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  which  bad 
beer  so  generally  adopted.  In  doctrine  and  local 
church  government  they  differ  in  no  respect  from 
the  Methodist  or  Baptist  churches  about  them,  but 
insist  on  absolutely  free-will  olTerings  tor  their  church 
work.  In  1906  the  society  reported  3  organizations 
Vfith  425  members;  3  church  edificea,  2  of  which 
vere  valued  at  !2,400,  while  1  showed  a  debt  of 
Sl.OOO;  11  ministers  and  18  licentiates;  3  Sunday- 
■chools  with  21  teachera  and  390  acholars. 

E.  M.  Bliss. 
HISEREKE:  Designation  of  Psalm  I.  as  a  litur^ 
gieally  chanted  prayer,  the  name  being  taken  from 
the  first  word  in  the  Latin  translation.  The  Greek 
Church  employs  this  pitalm  in  the  midnight  olHoe, 
following  vespers,  in  the  third  of  the  canonical 
hours;  at  confesaion.  unction,  and  burial  of  the 
dead.  The  Roman  Church  uses  it  at  matins  and 
lauds,  during  Sundays  of  the  Septuagesimal  season, 
Mid  on  all  week-days  except  at  Eas(«rtide  and  in  tho 
office  of  the  dead.  But  some  churches  also  use  it  in 
the  latter  officeandat  vespers,  andin  thchoursfrom 
Maundy  Thursday  to  Easter  Saturday.  Fur- 
thermore, at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a 
church,  consecration  of  an altar,cemetery,or house, 
it  is  used  as  choral  chant.  It  likewise  ustiera  in  the 
consecration  of  a  bell;  and  in  the  rite  of  blessing 
the  fields  it  follows  immediately  the  introductory 
public  conJUeor.  In  connection  with  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  penitents  it  was  recited  over  them  by  the 
bishop,  along  with  two  other  psalms  (Ivi.,  Ivli.). 

In  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  tniaerere  has  sur- 
vived as  a  liturgical  prayer  where  the  old  liturgic 
tradition  is  fostered;  and  its  more  general  rest or- 
fttioa  is  desired.  Its  normal  rendering  is  that  of  psal- 


mody; although  from  of  old  it  has  been  likewise  ui 
object  of  artistic  elaboration.  Masters  of  all  limes 
and  schools  have  written  beautiful  musical  aettiugs 
for  the  miserere.  On  the  one  hand,  these  composi- 
tions more  or  less  closely  adhere  to  the  psalmodic 
standard  of  presentation;  on  the  other  hand,  tbeir 
sole  aim  is  to  give  musical  expression  to  the  funda- 
mental tone  and  thoughts  of  the  text.  Es|>ecially 
fuinoiis  is  ila  use  in  the  pope's  chapel  at  Rome  in 
connection  with  the  offices  of  Holy  Week.  Of  twelve 
compositiona  preserved  for  this  purpose,  the  three 
nowadays  usually  rendered  are  those  of  Gregorio 
Allegri,  Tommaso  Bay,  and  Oiuseppi  Baini. 

H.  A.  KOsTList- 

BiBi.]oaRAFiiT:  J.  G.  Uetltmleiur.  Enrhiridian  choraU,  pp. 
clxxvii,  K^^..  74  gqq..  Recpaaliurg.  18&3:  L.  Spohr,  Sta>it- 
biaanphit.  ii.  37  iqq..  Ciuwt.  1801:  P.  MradclaobD- 
Biu^holdy.  Rei*ibntfi  ion  Felit  Mintddttahn-BarOiJMii. 
pp.  V£l  H|q.,  163  wq-.  Lcipuc.  IS62:  C.  Pcwiu.  Ifuiis 
divina.  iv.  20D  H)q..  BcrliD,  1863;  G.  Grove,  Dictumary 
q/ .Uiuic  and  A/iMinani.  vnl.ii..  g.v..  London,  ISSO:  F.X. 
H&beii  QfUnum  AfMmudii  Krnda.  Vjeeambate,  1887; 
V.  Thaihofrr,  Handbtuh  drr  kaVtBlitdun  Liturvik.  u.  370. 
;t7.'i.  424.  Ifi3.  Frrlbure.  ISSO;  KL.  viii.  !&&&-»;  u>d  (he 
Liiemiure  uader  BsEvimi;  Bud  PiNrrEKTUL  Pbalid. 

mSHnA.     See  Taluuh. 

UISSA.     See  Mass. 

MISSAL  (Lat.  Wwaalw  [Liber],  MiMoU):  The 
office-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  contain- 
ing the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  (q.v.).  The  name  came 
into  uae  in  the  eighth  century,  superseding  the 
earlier  term  "  sacramentary,"  which  waa  applied  to 
a  book  giving  the  rites  and  prayers  for  all  the  soo- 
craments.  At  first  other  books  also  had  to  be  used 
for  a  proper  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  such  as 
the  antijjhonary.  lectionary,  evangelistary,  etc, 
A  missal  containing  all  the  forma  of  the  mass  was 
called  complete  or  plenary  (miiso^  pfenan'um). 
Of  course  the  missal  for  many  centuries  waa  only 
in  manuscript  and,  aa  waa  inevitable,  these  manu- 
Bcripta  dilTered  more  or  less.  But  when  printing 
was  discovered  there  was  opportunity  to  produce  a 
standard  and  uniform  text.  So  the  Council  of  Trent 
decreed  such  an  edition,  and  the  pope  appointed  a 
commission  to  prepare  it  and  when  it  appeared  ac- 
companied it  by  a  bull  dated  July  14,  1570.  This 
edition  has  undergone  revision  in  1604,  1634  (see 
Mass,  1L,  4,  \  2)  and  1884.  (Cf.  W.  H.  J.  Weale, 
Bibliograpkia  lilurgica.  CaUilogits  miaaalium  ritu* 
Lalini  ab  anno  M.  CCCC.  LXXV.  impres»orvm, 
Iiondon,  1886;  A.  Ehner,  QtielUn  und  Forsckungentur 
Geschichte  uiui  KiinHgachichie  det  Mits<^  Romonum 
im  MittelaUer,  Freiburg,  1896).  Latin  editions  of 
the  miaaal  are  numerous  (e.g.,  F.  Pustet,  9th  ed., 
Regensbuig,  1904),  as  well  as  translations  into  the 
modern  languagea — e.g.,  The  Roman  Mwal  for  the 
Use  of  the  LoUy  (London,  1806,  1852).  and  Tht 
Missal/or  the.  Use  of  the  Lait^  by  F.  C.  Huaenbetb 
(London,  1853,  1903). 

Mission:  The  term  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
to  express  what  Protestants  style  revival  servicefl. 
In  which  the  principal  appeal  is  to  the  emotions. 
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MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 


A.  Roman  Catholio  Minioiui. 
I.  Introduction. 

II.  Separate  Fielda  of  Labor. 

1.  Africa. 

West  Africa  (f  1). 
Western  Central  Africa  (f  2). 
South  and  East  Africa  (f  3). 
North  Africa,  African  Islands  (f  4). 

2.  Asia. 

Eastern  and  Southern  India  (f  1). 

Western  and  Northern  India  (f  2). 

Ceylon  (f  3). 

Eastern  Asia  (f  4). 

Dutch  East  Indies;  Philippines  (f  5). 

China  (f  6). 

Korea  and  Japan  (f  7). 
8.  America. 

United  States  and  British  North 
America  (f  1). 

Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies 
(§2). 
4.  Australia  and  Oceania. 

B.  Protestant  Missions. 
I.  Introduction. 

The  Basis   of    Christian   Missions 

(§1). 
General  Results  (f  2). 


II.  Colonial  Missions. 

[The  present  article  deals  with  missions,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  to  non-Christian  peoples,  consider- 
ing especially  the  basis,  history,  results,  and  meth- 
ods of  this  work.  Various  aspects  of  missions,  es- 
pecially of  home  missions,  are  treated  in  the  articles 
CiTT  Missions;  Emigrants  and  Immigrants,  Mis- 
sion Work  among;  Harms,  Georg  Ludwig  Det- 
levTheodor;  Home  Missions;  Indians  of  North 
America,  Missions  to;  Innerb  Mission;  Jews, 
Missions  to  the;  and  Slavic  Missions  in  the 
United  States;  and  in  the  biographical  articles 
on  the  missionaries  who  gave  their  efforts  to  the 
Church.] 

A.  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 

[The  figures  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  the  following  sum- 
maries give  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  corresponding 
data  of  the  Protestant  Missions,  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to 
designate  them,  "Evangelical,"  an  objectionable  term  in  its 
implications,  though  frequently  used  and  appropriate  if 
properly  defined.] 

L  Introduction:  According  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic conception,  the  missionary  task  consists  in  the 
Catholicizing  of  non-Catholic  peoples,  while  Protes- 
tants understand  by  it  the  Christianizing  of  non- 
Christians.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  this 
treatment  will  deal  with  the  work  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics among  the  heathen.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  carry  out  this  distinction,  since  efforts  are  made 
in  the  missionary  fields  not  only  occasionally  to  con- 
vert Europeans,  but  also  to  draw  over  native 
Evangelical  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
[the  counterpart  to  the  Protestant  propaganda]. 
Those  who  are  expelled  or  are  dissatisfied  furnish  a 
welcome  excuse  for  this  work,  and  an  excessive 
lenity  toward  unchristian  customs  serves  as  a  temp- 
tation. It  therefore  happens  that  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  converts  from  heathenism,  many  are 
counted  who  are  gathered  from  Evangelical  mis- 
sions. Besides  the  Congregation  de  propaganda 
fide  in  Rome,  where  all  the  threads  of  the  widely 
diffused  Roman  missions  are  brought  together, 
there  are  in  the  different  Roman  Catholic  countries 


1.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  and 

of  the  Old  Protestant  Orthodoxy. 
Attitude  of  the  Reformers  (f  1). 
Adrian  Seravia  (f  2). 
Two  Early  Attempts  (f  3). 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  Opposition 

(14). 
Dutch  Work  in  East  Indies  (f  5). 
Work  of  English  Colonists  (f  6). 
Early  Danish  Missions  (f  7). 

2.  Era  of  Pietism  and  Rationalism. 
Francke's  Services  (f  1). 
Ziniendorf  and  the  United  Brethren 

(§2). 
Apathy  under  Rationalistic  Influ- 
ences (f  3). 

3.  The  Present  Mission  Era. 
Events  Leading  to  Renewed  Effort 

(ID. 
Carey  and  the  English  Missionary 

Societies  (f  2). 
Results  on  the  (Continent  (f  3). 

4.  Missionary  Organisations. 
Ecclesiastical  Attitude  toward  Mis- 
sions (f  1). 

The  Training  of  Missionaries  (f  2). 
Rise  of  Missionary   Organisations 
(§3). 


Survey  of  Missionary  Organisations 

(14). 
Summary  (f  6). 

III.  The  Evangelical  Missionary  Fields. 

1.  America. 

The  Arctic  Regions  (f  1). 

British  North  America  (f  2). 

United  States  (f  3). 

West  Indies  (f  4). 

Central  and  SouUi  America  (f  5). 

2.  Africa. 

3.  Central  Asia. 

4.  British  India. 

6.  Non-British  Upper-India. 

6.  Malay  Archipelago. 

7.  China. 

8.  Korea. 

9.  Japan. 

10.  Oceania. 

11.  (Conclusions. 

IV.  Methodology  of  Missions. 
The  Purpose  of  Missions  (f  1>. 
Ends  to  be  Attained  (f  2). 
Auxiliaries  Employed  (f  3). 

The     Movement     for     Immediata 

Evangelisation  (f  4). 
The  True  Method  (ft  5). 


missionary  societies.  Thus  there  is  the  Xavier 
Society  or  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Faith, 
founded  in  1822  in  Lyons;  branch  societies  exist 
in  most  Roman  Catholio  countries.  The  joiunal  of 
the  society,  the  "  Year  Book/'  appears  in  various 
languages.  The  contributions  reach  the  siun  of  from 
one  and  a  qiiarter  to  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
anniially.  Others  are  the  Society  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions (Paris,  1820);  the  Leopoldinische  Stiftung 
(Vienna,  1829);  the  Society  of  Holy  Childhood 
(Paris,  1843)  for  the  rescue  of  heathen  children,  who 
are  baptized  when  in  danger  of  death.  In  fifty 
years,  twelve  million  children  were  baptized  (mostly 
in  C!hina)  and  sixteen  and  one-half  million  dollars 
were  expended  by  the  society.  Missionary  semi- 
naries exist  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Milan,  Verona  and  Rome. 
England  also  has  one:  St.  Joseph  of  Mill  Hill.  The 
seminary  at  Steyl,  Holland,  is  principally  for  the 
education  of  German  missionaries.  Recently  several 
mission  homes  have  been  fotmded  in  Germany  to 
provide  for  the  German  colonies.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  missionaries  come,  however,  from  the  congre- 
gations, many  of  which  serve  the  heathen  mission  ex- 
clusively; for  instance,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  (1841;  later  combined  with 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit);  the  Marists  in  Lyons  and 
Paris;  the  Congregation  of  Picpus  (Ck>ngregation 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary);  the  order 
of  the  Oblates  of  the  Inmiaculate  Conception  of 
Mary;  in  Algiers,  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(called  the  White  Fathers);  in  Paris,  the  Lasarists. 
The  old  orders  also — Dominicans,  Franciscans 
(Minorites),  Capuchins,  Carmelites,  and  others — 
share  in  the  work.  Many  of  these  orders  have 
special  missionary  fields  assigned  to  them,  and  have 
their  procurators  with  the  Propaganda.  Others 
assume  an  auxiliary  position,  in  that  they  supply 
the  missions  with  lay  brothers  in  great  niunbers  for 
teaching,  the  care  of  the  sick,  work  of  civilization, 
and  similar  tasks.  Many  female  orders  work  in 
this  manner  and  send  out  hosts  of  sisters  as  mis- 
sionaries. 
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IL  Separate   Fields  of   Labor.    1.  Aftrloa:    The 

Christianity  which  was  planted  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  coast  region  by  the  Portuguese  through 
*   'or    ^    the  Dominicansand  Franciscans  rapidly 
^^j^^^     declined  with  the  downfall  of  the  Por- 
tuguese power,  and  only  slight  traces 
remain  of  it,  obscurely  intermixed  with  the  older 
heathenism.    In    the   eighteenth  century,  in   con- 
nection with  the  French  possessions  in  SenegaxxU>ia, 
the  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  resiuned.     It  first 
became    active    when    the   Congregation    of    the 
Inmiaculate  Heart  of    Mary  (founded    by  Father 
Liebermann,  who  was  stimulated  by  the  success  of 
the  Evangelical  mission)  took  up  the  work  in  the 
apostolic  vicariate  constituted  in  1842. 

In  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Seneffambia,  with  the  apos- 
tolic prefecture  of  Senegal,  the  preparatory  work  of  teaching 
and  the  care  of  orphans  occupied  the  leading  place.  In  one 
seminary,  natives  are  educated  as  priests;  besides  this,  some 
translations  are  made  into  the  languages  of  the  country  and 
the  institution  does  its  own  printing.  The  results  seem 
slight,  since  in  1886  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  was 
given  at  a  higher  figure  (12,000)  than  at  present.  The  apos- 
tolic prefecture  of  Guinea,  in  the  south,  was  established  in 
1897.  For  a  long  time  previous  the  Evangelical  mission  on 
the  Rio  Pongas  had  worked  in  this  field.  In  the  vicariate 
of  Sierra  Lieone  the  converts  are  mostly  from  the  already 
evangelised  population  of  the  English  colony.  The  vicari- 
ate of  the  Ivory  Coast,  founded  in  1895  by  separation  from 
the  foregoing,  is  still  in  its  beginnings.  The  prefecture  of 
the  Gold  Coast  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  successful  Evan- 
gelical mission  field.  In  1879  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  entered  it  and  later  it  was  ceded  to  the  Lyons  Seminary. 
The  prefecture  of  ToffO,  in  the  German  protectorate,  is  an 
old  Evangelical  missionary  field,  but  since  1892  the  Steyl 
Mission  House  has  sent  missionaries  there.  The  prefecture 
of  Dahomey  embraces  the  French  protectorate,  and 
was  foimded  in  1882.  The  vicariate  of  Benin  includes, 
since  1889,  Lagos  and  the  hinterland,  where  from  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  been  very  successful.  The  prefecture  on  the  Liower 
Ki^er  and  that  on  the  Upper  Kiffer  (Lokoja)  are  both  in 
older  English  fields  of  labor.  The  prefecture  of  Kamemn 
was  foimded  in  1890  in  the  German  protectorate,  where  was 
an  old  field  of  the  English  Baptists,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  Basel  Mission.  The  totals  for  this  region  are:  73 
stations  (237).  185  priests  (216).  7  native  priests  (252),  112 
lay  brothers.  226  sisters,  169  schools  (729),  11,687  scholars 
(42,869),  among  these  about  3,000  girls  (15,440),  51,725 
Roman  Catholics  (170,705  Christians).  In  37  orphan  asylums 
and  24  other  institutions,  there  are  over  1,300  children,  many 
of  whom  have  been  freed  by  purchase. 

Through  the  favor  of  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
ardent  zeal  of  the  Inquisition,  the  old  mission  had 
great  apparent  success  in  the  kingdom  of 
2.  Western  the  Kongo ;  this,  however,  was  followed 
Central     in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  com- 
Afrioa.     plete    reversion   to   heathenism,   with 
the  retention  of  Christian  forms,   as 
soon  as  the  Portuguese  withdrew.    In  1865,  the 
Roman   mission  was  taken  up  again  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Spirit.    On  the  Gabun,   a 
countermission  to  that  of  the  American  Protestants 
was  started  in  1842. 

The  vicariate  of  Gabun.  on  the  boundary  of  Kamerun, 
has  its  moat  successful  station  in  the  model  colony  of  Libre- 
ville. Of  the  other  nine  stations,  some  are  far  in  the  in- 
terior, where  they  compete  with  the  Protestant  mission 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Paris  society.  It  has  34 
priests,  20  lay  brothers.  27  sisters,  12,CKX)  Roman  Catholics. 
The  vicariates  of  the  I^ower  French  Kon^o  and  of  the  Up- 
per French  KonffO  are  both  entrusted  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  Brazzaville,  the  seat  of  the  vicar 
of  the  Upper  Kongo,  the  work  is  carried  on  among  the  can- 
nibal tribes  living  on  the  Ubanghi.  They  report  14  schol- 
ars, 60  priests,  3,500  Catholics,  The  vicariate  of  the  Bel|riMI 


"Kongo  (northern  part)  has  15  stations  of  the  Congrega- 
tion Scheutvdd  on  the  great  river  up  to  Stanley  Falls, 
with  62  priests  and  3,616  CathoUos.  The  vicariate  of  the 
Upper  XonffO  (eastern  part  of  Kongo  Free  State)  is  assigned 
to  the  White  Fathers  who  work  with  16  priests  in  6  stations 
and  have,  in  addition  to  2,371  converts,  over  5,(X)0  candi- 
dates for  baptism  (1901).  The  prefecture  Uell6t  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  founded  in  1808,  has  2  stations  of 
the  Belgian  Premonstrants  with  12  priests  and  600  converts. 
The  prefecture  on  the  LiO^irer  Xonffo  embraoes  the  region 
of  the  old  Kongo  Mission,  with  9  stations,  21  priests,  and 
6,689  Catholics.  The  prefecture  of  Upper  Cimbebaaia  in 
Benguella  is  under  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has 
6  stations  with  16  priests  and  6,(X)0  converts.  The  totals 
are  67  stations  (67),  204  priests  (167).  4.070  scholars  (6,737), 
among  these  948  girls  (2,845),  39,015  Roman  Catholics 
(11,364). 

The   prefecture   of   Lower    CimbelMsia    in   the 

northern  part  of  German  Southwest  Africa  has  been 

since  1892  a  field  of  the  Oblates  of  the  Inmiactilate 

Conception,  as  is  also  the  vicariate  of 

8.  South  the  Orange  River.  In  Cape  Colony 
and  Bast  there  are  the  vicariates  of  the  western 

Africa,  and  eastern  districts  between  which 
lies  the  prefecture  of  the  central  dis- 
trict. The  results,  since  1837,  appear  to  be  slight. 
After  completing  the  imperfect  returns,  the  num- 
ber of  colored  Roman  Catholics  may  be  estimated 
at  2,400.  The  propaganda  here  seems  to  be  car- 
ried on  principally  among  the  whites,  besides  which 
there  is  great  activity  in  education.  The  vicariate 
of  Natal  has  been  since  1850  in  the  hands  of  the 
Oblates  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the 
German  Trappists  have  extensive  agricultural  and 
industrial  enterprises.  The  vicariate  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  (now  East  Colony)  has  been  assigned, 
since  1884,  to  the  above-named,  as  has  the  prefec- 
ture of  Basutoland,  where  a  successful  French  Prot- 
estant mission  has  operated  since  1883;  the  greater 
part  of  the  6,000  Catholics  now  oountcKi  were  prob- 
ably derived  from  its  adherents.  The  prefecture  of 
the  Transvaal  has  been  tmder  the  same  congregation 
since  1886.  How  many  Europeans  are  among  the 
6,200  Roman  Catholics  is  not  apparent. 

Totals  for  South  Africa  are:  82  stations  (580).  174  priests 
(574),  161  schools  (1.400),  7,493  scholars  (87,421)*,  among 
these  3.565  girls  (36,333),  12,200  colored  Roman  Catholics 
(333,984).  In  East  Africa,  with  eastern  Central  Africa,  is 
the  Zambesi  mission  of  the  Jesuits  (since  1879),  bounded  by 
the  Transvaal  and  by  the  Kongo  Free  State,  with  3  stations 
and  1,2(X)  converts.  The  number  of  native  converts  is  un- 
known. The  prefecture  of  K3ras8a,west  of  the  lake,  has  been 
a  field  of  the  White  Fathers  since  1897.  The  prefecture  of 
Soathem  Zanzibar,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Gennan 
East  Africa,  is  under  the  German  Benedictines.  In  the 
vicariate  of  Tan^anirika.  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
the  White  Fathers  have  their  seminary.  It  reports  2,436 
catechumens.  The  vicariate  of  Korthem  Zanaibar  em- 
braces the  northeastern  part  of  CSerman  East  Africa  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and  is 
worked  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Trappists.  There  is  great  activity  in  education,  and  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  increased  rapidly  from  their 
5,(XX)  scholars.  On  the  west  this  vicariate  is  bounded  by 
Uflranda,  where  there  are  the  following  missionary  districts: 
The  vicariate  of  the  Upper  Kile  under  the  English  Brother- 
hood of  Mill  Hill;  the  vicariate  of  the  Korthem  Viotoria 
Kyanza,  under  the  White  Fathers;  and  the  vicariate  of  the 
Southern  "Viotoria  Kyanza.  The  Roman  mission  had 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  remarkable  movement  of 
Christianisation  initiated  by  the  older  Protestant  mission 
among  the  Bsganda,  and  they  have  also  made  a  clever  use 
of  the  political  conditions.    The  statistics  give,  for  North- 

*  Statistics  are  lacking  in  refereooe  to  the  fonner  Boer 
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The  vicartatt?  of  Ihe  Galla  regions  is  bounded  by 
that  of  North  ZaDzibar.     The  Capuchioa  have  been 
at  work  there  since  1846.    The  vicar 
4.  ij-ortb    ^"'^  ^'^  '*'*'  '"  Harmr,  and  reports  one 
Afrioa,      seminary ,    7,000   converts.     The   pre- 
A&lcan     feclure   of    Erythrxft,    in    the   Italian 
Islands,     protectorate,  wtw  transferred   in  180-1 
to  the  Capuchins  as  a  branch  of  the 
vicariate  of  Abyssinia.     There  Ihe  LazariBts  have 
worked  since  1838  under  serious  difRculties.     Dur- 
ing the  conflicts  with  the  Italians,  the  mission  was 
interrupted.    The  Etliiojiic  ritual  is  permitted  here. 

After  the  MpoTBtion  from  Eiythrss  {with  7.900  sdber- 
ento)  there  remaio  4,000  eonvertai  rafmerly  30,000  were 
counted.  Tlie  virariBle  of  EBTPt  hu  a  Romao  Catholic 
population  of  78,580,  of  whom  SO.OOO  rolJoX'  (he  Coptic  rite 
and  20,£00  (he  L^tia.  Then  are  numeioiu  ttiitions  oF  va- 
HouB  cgncregstions.  The  viariH(e  of  (be  Nlla  Delta  Is 
specially  in  the  Ghargn  of  the  Lyons  mijulon.  The  vicsri- 
Ble  of  Tripoli  has  been  liore  1054  Bmiuionary  field  of  the 
FmnciBCnna.  and  reporti  7.*S0  adherents.  In  the  vicariate 
□r  HarDCOO  (he  Kranciacana  wereaclive  ui  the  Middle  Agee. 
The  miaaioD  woa  renewed  in  1856,  and  reports  H.zeo  con- 
In  the  prefecture  of  the  Sudan  Austrian  priests 
began  the  work  about  the  middle  of  the  lost  cen- 
tury on  Ihe  While  Nile;  the  taak  was  transferred 
to  the  raisHiotmry  seminary  of  Veroua  in  1S72.  Be- 
cause of  the  war  with  the  Mahdi  the  work  was  aban- 
doned for  a  long  period,  and  it  was  rcaumed  only  in 
18Q8  with  the  occupation  of  Omdurmaii.  The  vica- 
riate of  the  Sahara  has  been  occupied  since  186S 
by  the  While  Fathers,  whose  work  is  largely  pre- 
paratory. Of  all  the  Roman  Catholii;  missions  in 
North  Africa  only  the  last-named  and  those  to  the 
Gaila  can  be  looked  upon  as  real  missions  (among 
non-Christians).  On  this  basis  there  are  reckoned 
15  stations,  45  priests,  14  lay  brothers,  24  sisters, 
18  schools,  574  scholars,  175  girls  (7),  and  7,000 
converts.  The  Minaionea  Calholictr  report  108,930 
of  whom  the  greater  part  by  far  did  not  come  from 
heathenism  but  represent  those  drawn  from  other 
Christian  confessions  and  their  descendants.  In 
the  African  Islands  the  prefecture  of  Annobom, 
Corisko  and  Fernando  Po  is  worked  by  Spanish 
missionaries  who  report  3,400  converts.  The  vi- 
cariate of  North  HadagascBT  is  occupied  by  priests 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  vicariate  of  South  Mada- 
gascar alTords  work  for  the  Lazarists.  In  the  vi- 
coriitte  of  Central  Madagascar  Ihe  Jesuits  have 
worked  for  a  long  time  as  competitors  of  the  Evan- 
gelical mission.  AsearlyaBl88G,S4.000RomanI^tli- 
oiics  were  reported  there,  later  only  41,135,  Since 
the  French  conquest  the  communities  have  grown 
considerably,  as  the  Evangelical  Christians,  threat- 
ened with  severe  pressure  from  without,  were  led 
in  great  numbers  to  CathoUcism.  The  last  state- 
ment of  the  Mitnionea  Catfiolieai  gives  61,500  com- 
municants and  258, 05G  catechumens.  Recently 
the  civil  authorities  have  given  less  aid  to  the  mls- 
eion.  In  the  prefecture  of  Kayotta  NosaiM  and 
lUe  Comons  there  are  many  colored  Chriatiftua  from 


Iti^iinion.  who  can  not  be  regarded  as  fruits  of  (ho 
mission  of  to-day  and  are  therefore  not  counted 
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)tan  (13<I.0SO),  ajnone  these  es,5( 
Koman  Calhuliea  (138.210);  and  for 
(1.070).  833  prieeta  (I.Z75  orduned  EvajicelicsJ  miaaionBriei), 
13  native  priesu*  (SOO),  706  lay  hrothem.  027  rialera,  1.383 
•choola  (1.718);  187,105  irholon  (307,357),  among  (beas 
80,981  girls  (98,700).  242.136  RomBD  Catholic*  (WB.SW). 

S.  Aal»:  The  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Asia 
Minor.  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and 
Persia  (with  145,580  adherents)  is  here  omitted  on 
the  ground  that  the  work  in  these  countries  is  di- 
rected only  to  the  winning  o(  Christians  from  other 
confessions  (Syrians,  Chaldeans,  Armenians),  as  ia 
done  in  pari;  by  the  Protestants  who  work  there, 

Witb  the  Portuguese  colonization  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  mission  of  the  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans was  immediately  combined,  but  proved  un- 
Bucceeaful.  When,  in  1534,  the  bishopric  of  Goa 
was  erected  but  few  communities 
1.  Ekateni  existed  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  iba 
aad  South-  Inquisition.  Francis  Xavler  (q.v.), 
•m  India,  who  arrived  here  in  1542  with  two 
Jesuits,  worked  chiefly  among  the  de- 
generate and  coarsely  immoral  white  population. 
It  was  only  In  the  southeastern  region  of  India, 
Tinnevelli,  whither  the  Portuguese  had  gone  to 
give  aid  against  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  that 
Xavier  succeeded  In  baptizing  great  numliers  of 
heathen  from  among  the  lower  castes — 10,000  in 
one  mouth.  He  had  similar  sucoess  in  Mailura  and 
Tra  van  core,  It  Is,  however,  characteristic  that 
Xavier  left  this  fleld  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  in 
order  to  labor  elsewhere,  and  begged  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  transfer  the  work  of  spreading  Chris- 
tianity to  the  secular  officials.  Other  Jesuits  came, 
however,  but  their  work  led  to  the  planting  of  only 
the  outward  forms  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church. 
When  Goa  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  1557, 
300,000  Catholics  were  counted  in  the  Portuguese 
colony,  and  this  number  was  notably  increased  in 
1599  by  the  incorporation  of  a  number  of  Christiana 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Melapur  (see  Nhstorians).  Up 
to  this  time  the  converts  had  come  from  the  lowest 
castes;  but  after  1006,  Roberta  de'  Nobili  was 
able  to  bring  the  Brahmins  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  was  the  case  with  Hindu 
founders  of  sects,  he  gained  followers  (30,000). 
It  is  true  that  his  policy  of  compromise  was  con- 
demned by  the  pope,  but  it  was  abandoned  only 
after  a  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  northern  India  they  gained  influence  with  the 
Grand  Mogul  Akbar,  but  had  no  permanent  Bua- 
cess.  With  the  founding  of  the  Prop.iganda  Cq.  v.), 
the  work  was  taken  up  in  many  other  parts  of  India 
and  to  a  certain  extent  by  other  congregations 
(Carmelites  and  Capuchins).  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  pohtical  conditions  were  unfavorable 
to  the  mission.  With  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Jesus  it  nearly  died  out  and  there  were  few  con- 
versions. The  masses  of  the  Roman  Catholics  wero 
neglected  and  constituted  only  a  caste  among  Ihe 
othere.    In  the  nineteenth  century  the  misision  was 
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iDdeed  revived,  but  the  conflicia  of  the  papacy  with 
the  Portuguese  crown  were  for  a  long  time  a.  great 
hindrance  to  it«  success,  until  these  disputes  were 
settled  by  the  concordat  of  1886.  The  archdiocese 
of  GoK,  as  well  as  the  dioceses  of  Daman,  Kotchin, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Hekpur,  with  534,000  souls 
under  the  primate  of  Goa  (patriarch  of  India),  have 
remained  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction.  The  other 
legions  of  British  India  are  now  subject  to  the 
Curia.  The  earlier  apostolic  vicariatea  have  been 
changed  into  bishopries,  a  few  into  archbishoprics. 
The  largest  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  found 
in  the  diocese  of  Madura,  which  stretches  from 
Cape  ComoriD  nearly  to  the  river  Cavery.  More 
than  four  per  cent  of  the  Tamil  population  are 
Roman  Catholics;  the  episcopal  seat  is  Trichinopoli. 
Id  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  converts  had  in- 


dominate.  The  entire  coast  region  up  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Goa  is  included  in  the  diooeae  of  Mangftlur, 
in  which  the  Jesuits  are  lealoua  rivals 
S.  Woatont  of  the  EvangeUcal  Basel  Mission.  Bo- 
and  North-  yond  the  Ghats  lies  the  bishopric  of 
am.  India.  Mysore,  which,  extending  beyond  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  embrooes 
peoples  of  various  languages.  Hyderabad  is  the 
last  diocese  in  the  region  of  the  Dravidic  peoples. 
Among  the  Arian  papulation,  the  archdiocese  of 
Calcutta  stands  out  as  the  most  successful.  Above 
all,  great  numbers  of  the  hill  people  of  Chota  Nag- 
pur,  among  whom  the  EvangeUcal  Goaaner  Mission 
lias  worked  for  many  years,  have  been  won  for 
Rome,  principally  by  means  of  promises  touching 
their  social  standing.  The  greater  laxity  permitted 
has  also  drawn  many  from  the  EvangeUcal  Chris- 
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creased  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  On  the  northern 
boundary  is  the  archdiocese  of  Pondicherry,  where 
adherents  come  principally  from  the  French  col- 
onies. The  southern  portion  was  detached  in  1899 
as  the  diocese  of  Kumbakonam.  The  archdiocese 
of  Madras  embraces  the  northern  part  of  the  land 
of  the  Tamils  and  the  southern  part  of  that  of  the 
TelugUB,  while  the  diocese  of  Koimbatur  includes 
the  western  portion  of  the  land  of  the  Tamils  and 
is  bounded  by  Madras.  Nearly  half  of  the  Hindu 
Roman  Catholics  (forty-one  per  cent)  belong  to 
the  above-mentioned  dioceses,  although  the  num- 
ber of  stations  and  priests  is  only  a  quarter  of  the 
aggregate. 

On  the  west  coast  of  India  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Goa  predominate.  There  are,  however,  in  this 
region  the  following  dioceses  directly  depending 
from  Rome:  Quilon  in  Travancore;  on  its  northern 
boundary  the  archdiocese  of  Verapoli,  which  extends 
into  Malabar.     In  both  the  United  Syriatia  pie- 


tians  to  the  Rontan  Catholics.  As  suffragan  bish- 
oprics Dacca  and  Krishnagar  are  detached  from  the 
archbishopric.  The  latter  includes  Lower  Bengal 
as  well  as  the  east«m  coast  region  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  as  far  as  Akyab,  with  a  Burmese  popula- 
tion, and  also  extends  up  into  the  mountains,  where 
dwell  various  aboriginal  tribes.  The  greater  number 
of  stations  are  in  places  where  Baptists  had  already 
been  active  at  an  earlier  time.  Krishnagar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  district  north  of  Calcutta  where, 
in  1839,  thousands  joined  the  EvangeUcal  Ohurdi 
as  a  result  of  a  remarkable  movement.  Later, 
many  fell  away,  and  this  brought  consideisble  ao- 
oessions  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  mission.  Assam 
is,  since  1889,  an  apostoUc  vicariate;  here  the  Ro- 
man mission  has  been  less  successful  in  its  appeals 
to  converts  of  the  Evangelical  missions  here. 
The  bishopric  of  Allahabad  embraces  the  south- 
eastern half  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Oudh. 
The  Hiiidua  and  Mohammedans  ftte  uorMeptivtt. 
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A  detached  prefecture  is  that  of  Bettkh,  named 
after  a  successful  station  with  extensive  benevolent 
institutions.  To  it  three  districts  and  even  Nepal 
are  assigned.  The  northwestern  half  of  the  United 
Provinces  includes  the  bishopric  of  Agra,  where  the 
Roman  mission  was  active  two  and  a  half  cen- 
tunes  ago,  but  had  small  success.  The  prefecture 
of  Rajputana,  with  its  seat  in  Ajmir,  was  separated 
in  1892.  The  diocese  of  Lahore  also,  formerly  the 
vicariate  of  the  Punjab,  has  been  detached  from 
Agra,  from  which  the  prefectures  Kafiriston  and 
Kashmir  were  separated  later.  The  arehdioceee  of 
Bombay  embraces  Sindh,  the  northern  Mahratta 
coimtry  and  the  intervening  region.  The  rest  of 
the  Mahratta  country  has  been  detached  as  the  di-. 
ocese  of  Puna.  To  the  east  of  this  are  the  dioceses 
of  Nagpur  and  Vixagapatam.  In  Nagpur,  where 
8,000  Roman  Catholics  were  counted,  there  were, 
in  1900,  no  less  than  30,827  baptisms.  It  is  true 
that  2S,930  baptisms,  administered  to  children  In 
peril  of  death,  are  included. 

The  slatistial  ■lunmarr.  oa  p.  398.  of  tha  minoiu  in  India 
is  liken  trom  tbe  Afiitionet  Cathalicir,  It  ibould  be  re- 
marked that  amoni  Romao  Catholia.  Europaani  and  Eura- 
■iam  are  included:  their  Dumber  in  placed  at  79,601,  ao- 
cording  u>  tha  oeniug  ot  1001.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
DaliTe-bom  Homan  Catholics  ia  reduced  to  S05.534.  The 
RoRua  Catholica  under  Portuguese  juriiidiction  are  given 
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Ceylon,  as  a  British  Crown  Colony,  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  Empire  of  India.  Roman  Cathol- 
icism gained  much  ground  here  under  the  Portu- 
guese rule  (1517-1658);  during  the 
8.  Oeylon.  Dutch  sovereignty  (until  1796),  the 
Reformed  religion  was  introduced  by 
pressure  from  without.  When  the  English  brought 
religious  freedom,  it  was  not  difficult  to  lead  back 
great  numbers  of  these  migratory  Christians  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chureh.  Therefore,  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  are  to-day  in  Ceylon  are  only  to  a 
small  extent  the  result  of  modern  Roman  missions. 
There  are  the  foUov 
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12.000  Roman  Catholi 


five  million  inhkbitiuitB), 
-  -  priests.  M  native 
The  diocen  ol  Laos,  detached  in  1888.  hai  9,430 
an  Catholics,  12  atations,  30  lohoola,  21  priests,  and  4 


In  the  French  possessions  of  to-day  in  Eastern 
India,  the  Jesuits  (especially  Alexander  of  Rhodes) 
had  already  won  a  great  number  of  adherents  at  an 
earUer  time  by  skilful  use  of  the  political  conditions. 
Bitter  persecution  of  the  Christians  induced  France 
to  intervene  and  to  found  its  colonial  domain,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  exerts  a  wide- 
reaching  influence.  In  the  eighteenth  oentury 
Spanish  Dominicans  worked  alongside  of  the  Jesu- 
its. This  resulted  in  troublesome  conflicts  between 
them.  Instead  of  the  former,  missionaries  of  tbe 
Paris  Seminary  have  recently  entered  this  field  in 
Cambodia  and  Cochin  China. 

There  an  10  apogtolio  vicariates,  one  io  Cambodia,  tbtea 
in  Cochin  China,  and  six  in  Tonkin.  Altagether,  there  are 
840.760  Roman  Catholics,  out  of  Iwenty-tbrae  million  in- 
habitants, with  370  itatioas,  353  priesta.  4S4  native  priests, 
2,068  schools.  The  dioceae  of  Malaooa  (under  the  Paris 
Seminary)  baa,  out  of  1.200,000  inhabitants,  19,S30  Roman 
Catholics  (among  these  some  Chinese).  26  stations,  32  priests, 
2  native  ptiula,  and  2G  achoola.  All  Eastern  Asia  has,  out 
of  a  population  ot  forty-one  millions,  948,SS0  Romu  Catlt- 
olics,  and  481  stations,  612  priesta.  £27  native  priests,  2,31S 
schools,  about  134  lay  brothers  and  Ml  sistsra.  among  tbeaa 
•ome  nativee.  (Evangelical:  127.707  Christians,  46  at>- 
tions,  94  missionaries,  299  ordained  natives,  GOT  aehools.) 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  Roman  mission  baa 
only  the  prefecture  of  North  Borneo,  with  Labuan 
(St.  Joseph's  Brotherhood  of  Mill  Hill)  and  the  vt 

cariate    of    Batavia    (Jesuits).    Tha 

6.  Datoh    former    compete  with  tbe  Anglicam 

BastIii(Uea;iD  Sarawak  (1,200  Roman  Catholics), 

Phllipplues.the  latter  have  10  atations  in  Java,  4 

in  Sumatra,  3  in  Celebes  (where  they 
work  among  the  Evangelical  population  of  the 
Minahassa^ — 5,074  Roman  Catholics) ,  and  7  in  Florea 
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In  addition  there  are  70  lay  brothers  and  308  dslers.  tha 
latter  principally  natives.  Tlte  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lica has  espedally  increased  in  the  archdiocese  of  Colombo, 
where  in  1839  there  vcre  130.978,  and  Id  1868,  102,222. 

In  Biuma,  where  formerly  different  congrega- 
tions had  worked,  without  noteworthy  success,  Ro- 
manism was  first  able  to  record  im- 
4.  Baatern  portant  results  under  English  rule. 
'**^  There  are   here   three  vicariates:   North 

Burma  (6,000  converle).  South  Burma 
(41.000  converts,  amonc  these  not  a  few  lormeriy  Evan- 
gelical    Karens),   and     Bast   Bnnna    (6.600    oonvaria). 


and  Timor.  The  MiMione*  CaihoUem  repoiti  49,S31 
converts.  According  to  Die  katlialuche  Kirdts 
there  are  among  them  only  22,382  Asiatics,  40  sta- 
tions, 63  priests,  4S  schools,  28  lay  brothers,  and 
259  aisters.  The  Philippines  are  not  in  the  charge 
of  the  Propaganda.  Die  kalholitche  Kirche  states 
that  many  diRerent  orders  work  here  with  a  smaller 
number  of  secular  priests.  In  736  parishes  and 
105  missionary  parishes,  there  were  in  rouitd  num- 
bers 6,560,000  converts  and  057  priesl«.  Accord- 
ing to  this  there  would  be  only  500,000  heathen, 
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with  whom  it  is  likely  thut  (he  Rotn&n  C&tholio 
Church  has  little  to  Jo.  Since  the  American  cod- 
quest,  several  Evangelical  missionary  societies  have 
takes  up  the  work  here  (see  Philippinb  Isiandb). 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Jesuits,  through  a  clever  use  of  political  con- 
ditions, and  through  a  complacent  attitude  regard- 
ing heathen  customs,  enjoyed  considerable  succesg. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  at  that  time 
O.  OUiu.  300,000  Roman  Catholics  In  the  em- 
pire. Against  the  Jesuits,  because  of 
their  methods  of  compromise,  accusations  were 
made  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  en- 
tered tlw  field  in  1630;  the  Jesuits,  however,  persisted 
and  abused  tbeir  inSuence  as  favoKtes  i^  the  em- 
peror so  far  as  to  cause  the  imprisonment  of  a  papal 
l^ate.  To  the  young  heir  apparent,  Yung  Ching, 
the  intervention  of  the  pope  seemed  to  portend 
danger  to  the  State,  and  he  interdicted  Christianity. 
This  resulted  in  persecution  and  the  number  of 
Christiana  rapidly  dwindled  away.  In  spit«  of  all, 
the  Jesuits  maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time; 
even  the  repeated  condemnation  of  their  practises 
by  the  pope  did  not  shake  them.  However,  with 
the  suppression  of  the  order,  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  in  China  became  reduced  to  a  small  rem- 
nant. Only  by  the  Peace  of  Nanking  (1842)  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  secure  an  edict  of  toleration, 
and  by  the  Peace  of  Peking  the  restoration  of  all 
the  former  church  property  was  accorded.  Under 
the  protection  of  Prance,  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion has  much  increased  since  that  time;  in  cases 
of  local  persecution,  heavy  pecuniary  indemnities 
were  enforced.  Externally  also  the  cause  is  fa- 
vored in  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  ac- 
corded the  rank  of  mandarins,  so  that  the  native 
converts  are  withdrawn  from  Chinese  jurisdiction. 
For  this  very  reason,  however,  many  doubtful 
characters  are  drawn  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Then  «n  b  Cbinft,  uootdins  to  Die  kaOiolitdie  Kirdia, 
p.  260.  36  Ticuialtw  uid  2  pnfiotunw,  in  the  five  following 
(roupe:  (1)  Pechill  (1.  North.  2.  East.  3.  Soutbwnt,  4. 
BauUuiut):  Muichuru  (S.  South,  fl.  North,  7.  Eut);  Uon- 
■olia  (B.  Eut.  e.  Central.  10.  Soulhweitl  uid  11.  North 
Honan.  (2)  12.  Kuija;  13.  Kanau:  Shensi  (U.  North 
and  IS.  South):    10.  Bhanii  (accordinc  to  Miuiona  Calhat- 

FranciKang):  and  Shanluns  (17.  North.  18.  Eaat,  19. 
South).  (3)  20.  Ch9-Ki»ng;  21.  South  Honan;  Hunan 
(22.  North,  23.  South):  Hupe  (24.  Northwest.  2S.  Eaat, 
20.  Soutbveat):  27.  Kiangnsii;  Kiaofgi  (28.  Nnrih.  20. 
South.  30.  East).  (4)  31.  Kwaichow;  Siechuen  (32.  North- 
west.  33.  East.  34.  South);  3S.  Yunnau;  30.  Tibet. 
(G)  37.  Fukhien;  38.  Amoy;  30.  Hongkong:  and  the  pra- 
teclures  40.  Kwaniri  and  41.  Kwangtuni.  The  miantmi 
an  cUTied  on  by  the  folloning  orBaoiutiana,  whoM  Eeldi 
are  indicated  by  the  affixed  numbeiB. 

Priesla.  Converti. 

1.  Parii  Bemlnary  (G.  B,  31-30.  40.  41) 313       236,873 

2.  Uuri>u(l-3.  20,  ^-30> 115        128.503 

3.  JeniiM  (4.  27) 168        108.021 

4.  Fnnoiaeaui  (14,  16-18.  23-20) 120        109.423 

5.  Dominiouu  (37.  38) 43  42.084 

0.  Atwuitiniani  (32] 8  215 

7.  UU^CH  Snniauy  (II,  SI.  39} 39  22.200 

S.  Roouui  Semioary  (15),.. 13  0,180 

9.  ScbeutnldCoapHationtS-lO,  12.  13).     84         30.342 

10.  Btoyl  Satdauy  ilS). 33  Ifi, J52 

ToWd 942       702,758 

The  Mittiorut  CalMica  giveg  the  tollowmc  Gcuim:  720,- 
MO  oonverla.  734  ■tationa.  904  prieata,  471  native  pri«ti<. 
3,584  ichaola,  OG.ODO  Hholan,  239  gislen.  [EvangeUcal: 
aOB.747  coDVerta.  47S  ulationii.  973  miHioaariea.  MT  PKlive 
(Htorik  1,823  Hhaoli,  37,067  HholanJ 


Korea  (<|.v.)  received,  in  1784,  ibe  fitst  mission- 
aries, who  soou  obtained  numerous  adherents. 
Bitter  persecution,  in  which  three  bishops  and  eleven 
priests    were    martyred,    hindered    all 

7.  Korea  further  development.  In  1831  the 
and  Japan,  vicariate  was  founded  and  assigned  to 
the  Paris  Seminary.  Since  Japanese 
influence  has  supplanted  that  of  Chia^  and  there 
is  greater  security  in  the  land,  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  is  rapidly  spreading.  The  Mitsiona  CaUiol- 
ieee  gives  the  following  figures:  35  stations,  30 
priests,  9  native  priests,  59  schools,  481  scholars. 

Francis  Xavier  began  the  mission  in  Japtm  in 
154D,  but  had  Uttle  success.  His  follower  were 
able  to  connect  their  interests  with  those  of  a  po- 
litical party,  whose  victory  they  shared.  Nimier- 
ous  missionaries  came  to  the  land  and  gained  ss 
many  as  600,(X)0  converts.  A  change  in  the  po- 
litical situation  resulted  in  severe  persecutions,  and 
in  1641  the  last  missionaries  were  removed  from 
the  country.  Only  after  America  had  brought 
about  the  opening  of  the  empire  was  the  mission 
renewed.  The  missionaries  of  the  Paris  Senu- 
nary  work  in  four  dioceses:  the  archdiocese  of 
Tokyo  and  the  dioceses  of  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  and 
Hakodate. 

47,812,138  then  an  G5. 463  R 


e  2,041  giria),   35  laj 


Out  of  a  populal 
Calholiog.   80  atationa,   II 
■oboola.  2,826  Bcholsri  (i 
brotbon.  and  109  aiatera  an  nportad. 
■tationa,  237  muwonariea.  297  native  paatora,  85.715  Chria- 
Uana.  104  achoola,  7,141  aoholan— among  than  851  girK) 

For  all  Aua:  2.906.142  Roman  Catholics*  (1,583,790 
Erangelical  Chriatiana),  1,030  atationa  (1,032).  2,348  pricau 
(2.632),  1,368  native  piiegta  (G.SOO),  8,368  achooli  (10,708), 
— soholarat  (413.428). 

3.  Amarioa:  In  this  treatment  account  is  taken 
only  of  missions  to  Negroes  and  Indians;  no  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  growth  of  tbe  Church 
among  the  white  population,  of  which  Mimionet 
Cotkalica  reports  a  membership  of  10,309,970. 

The  Roman  mission  to  the  Indians,  according  to 

tbe  reports  of  the  Mitticna  Catholica,  must  be  a 

veiy  limited  one.    From  many  regions  once  be- 

kinging  to  Spun,  a  number  of  Roman 

1.  tTnltad  Catholics  from  an  earlier  period  are 

States  and  noted,  with  the  remark  that  they  have 

British     entirely  relapsed  into  barbarism.   C^n- 

Nartb      ceming  other  r^ons  see  the  appended 

Amarloa.  tables;  Die  katlioliKhe  KinJie  counts 
08,638;  the  Year  Book  treating  of  tbe 
Indian  r^ons,  74,468.  These  later  figures  can  be 
reached  only  by  including  tbe  older  adherents  who 
have  relapsed  into  barbarism  (the  Evangelical 
Indians  number  74,468).  Little  can  be  learned 
regarding  the  success  of  tbe  mission  among  the  Ne- 
groes; tbe  •Mianona  CaihoUcce  contains  only  iso- 
lated statements.  According  to  Die  kalholitcke 
Kirche,  in  25  dioceses,  out  of  4,914,000  Negroea 
there  are  145,0(X)  Roman  Catholics,  with  46  churches, 
48  priests,  111  schools,  and  8,533  schoUrs.  At  an 
early  period  Jesuits  from  the  French  colony  did 
zoaloua  mLssion  work  among  the  Indiana  of  Britith 
north    America  (see  Indians  or  North  Auksica, 


•  The  534.000  Roman  (^thoUoa  who  ai«  cot  aubject  to  the 
Propaganda,  but  under  Porluguan  juriadictJOD,  aod  the 
6.500.000  said  to  be  in  the  Pbilipplnee  ai«  omitted. 

fThfl  Btatiatica  regarding  ■cholaii  an  lo  imporfttet  UuA 
they  oan  not  ben'---"' 
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MiBBioNB  to);  under  English  rule  the  work  was 
paralyzed,  but  it  was  talien  up  again  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  oblatee  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, who  followed  the  Canadian  fur-huntera  on 
their  extensive  journeyH.  and  were  spurted  on  by 
the  growing  Evangelical  mission.  While  in  the 
archdioceses  of  Quebec  aad  Toronto  most  of  the 
Indians  were  already  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  wild 
tribes  in  the  icy  West  the  Gospel  was  carried.  On 
the  Red  River,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Evangel- 
ical missions  worked  side  by  side.  There  is  now 
the  flourishing  province  of  Manitoba,  with  400,000 
inhabitants.  Statistics  do  not  show  how  many  of 
the  35,000  Indians  are  Roman  Catholics.  Besides 
the  archdiocese  of  St,  Bonifacius,  the  diocese  of  St. 
Albert  and  the  vicariate  of  Saskatchewan  and  Atha- 
basca-Mackenzie have  been  formed  in  the  West 
— the  las^named  reaches  up  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains  the  diocese  of  New  West- 
minster has  been  founded.  Among  its  30,000  Ro- 
man Catholics  there  are,  according  to  the  Mittionea 
Cothoiicm,  15,000  Indians.  Oblates  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  work  everywhere,  but  accurat« 
statistics  in  r^ard  to  their  activity  are  not  to  be 


had. 

The   following  table   i 
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taken  from  the  Official 


ArrliJiiico^ei. 
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1,000 
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4    4 

1      IBS 
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OUsbciiDB  . . . 

99,000 

4      819 

■•sSi-fe 

Omalui 

18,000 

Jmrntt.  Bene- 

1,040 

32,00( 

The  regions  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese were  won  at  that  time  for  Roman  Catholio 
Christianity  through  the  labors  of  the  Franciscans 
and    Dominicans.     Lat«r     came    the 
S.  lAtlm     Jesuits,  who  had  in  many  cases  great 
America     apparent  success.     With  the  suppres- 
Kod  the      sion  of  the  order,  their  institutions  de- 
West  India*,  cayed  and  the  converts  were  scattered 
and   lapsed    into   heathenism.      How- 
ever, in  course  of  time,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  in 
this  region  gained  a  certain  civilization  and  at  the 
same  time  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  forms.    On 
the  whole,  the  region  appears  to  be  Christianized, 
but  the  conditions  are  entirely  unsound.    The  edu- 
cational level  of  the  clei^  ia  incredibly  low  and  the 
VII.-26 


general  morality  is  degraded.  In  many  of  these 
lands  nothing  is  done  for  those  who  are  still  heathen. 
In  Mexico,  there  are  now  more  than  12,000,000  Ro- 
man Catholics,  namely,  2,000,000  Spanish  Creoles, 
4,000,000  Indians,  and  70,000  Negroes,  the  remain- 
der being  half-breeds;  only  200,000  Indians  are  still 
heathen,  and  apparently  no  mission  work  is  done 
among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  several  Protestant  denominations  in 
the  United  States  carry  on  a  successful  work  of 
propagandism  among  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion. In  Central  America  there  are  said  to  be  still 
1,200,000  Indians  out  of  a  population  of  3,000,000. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  Roman  Catholics;  but 
here  also  there  are  uncivilised  Indians,  among  whom 
mission  work  is  apparently  not  carried  on.  Although 
the  whole  region  is  under  the  Propaganda,  only 
Honduras  is  noted  in  the  Missionee  Catholieee.  Here 
Jesuits  report  19,000  Roman  Catholics;  whetbei 
work  is  done  among  the  heathen  is  not  stated.  In 
the  church  provinces  of  the  Antilles,  missions  to  the 
heathen  can  hardly  be  expected.  The  Mitnonet 
Calholicm  gives  the  following  statistics: 

RomAa 
TulmbitaDle.    Catbolus. 

Vitmrute  of  Juuiw 727,030  13,000 

Ad.  Port  of  BpiuD  (Trinidwl.  Tobuo, 

GranadB,  St.  Vincent  uid  8t&.  Lucu)  394,000  180,340 
D.  RoM«u  (DominiM,  Antigua,  B»rbud». 

St.  Thomu,  at.  Croii.  etc.) 140.000  60.00C 

Vicariate  of  Cuiatao   48,190  38,aX 

Besides  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans  and  Redemptionists 
labor  there.  The  principal  activity  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  conversions  among  the  Evangelical 
Negro  population.  The  other  islands  of  the  Greater 
Antilles  are  not  noted  in  the  Missionet  CatholieiB, 
In  South  America,  the  same  source  reports  fof 
Guiana  and  Patagonia  the  following  statistics: 

Roman 
Inhabitajits.  Catlulio*. 

biuloe) 200,000  600 

On  the  mainland. , 200.000  23,G0D 

2.  Vieariateaurinam<Red«nptioni>U).  64.000  17.000 

3.  Prefecture  of  CsyenuB 31,000  26.000 

Patagonia  has  the  two  apostolic  vicariates.  North 
and  South  Patagonia,  in  which  the  Salesians  work. 
Beside  103,000  Roman  Catholics  and  5,700  Protee- 
tants  there  are  here  1,500  Indians;  nothing  is  said 
r^arding  a  mission  to  them.  Franciscans  and 
Capuchins  do  mission  work  among  the  Indians  of 
South  America.  In  Chili  there  are  stations  in  Chilian 
and  in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  whence  work  is  done 
among  the  Araucanians  of  the  mainland.  The 
Capuchins  have  in  Arauco,  Valdivia,  and  Llanqui- 
hue  26,700  converts.  In  BoUvia  an  Indian  misaim 
is  mentioned  (Tarija,  La  Pas,  Tarata,  Sucre  and 
Potosi,  the  last  with  4,000  adherents).  In  Bradl, 
the  mission  undertaken  in  1S70  was  almost  des- 
troyed by  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  but  recently 
it  has  been  actively  pushed.  Here  the  Capuchins 
work  and  they  have  20, 350  converts  among  500,000 
heathen.  The  number  of  heathen  Indians  in  South 
America  Ls  estimated  at  two  millions.  The  statis- 
tics regarding  Roman  missions  in  America  are  so 
incomplete  and  inexact  that  a  statistical  summary, 
similar  to  that  given  for  other  parts  of  the  world, 
is  impossible.  Alt  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  Amer- 
ica, according  to  attainable  information,  there  an 
644,402  Roman  Catholic  converts  from  heathenina 
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(Evangelicals,  813,700,  excluding  the  Negroes  of 
the  United  States). 

4.  Aostralia  and  Oceania:  (1)  The  Roman 
mission  in  Australia  among  aborigines  is  of 
slight  moment.  In  New  Nursia.  in  West  Australia, 
four  priests  (Spanish  Benedictines)  and  43  lay 
brothers,  with  2  sisters,  care  for  the  100  (according 
to  Die  Katholische  Kirche,  140)  surviving  aborigines. 
In  the  north,  on  Beagle  Bay,  the  Trappists  labor 
with  8  priests  and  10  lay  brothers,  since  1890,  among 
350  natives.  They  had  60  converts,  but  aban- 
doned their  task,  which  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
Pallottinians  (see  Pallotti,  Vincenzo,  Pallot- 
TiNiANs).  In  the  diocese  of  Victoria  and  Pal- 
mers ton  several  thousand  natives  are  known,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  a  mission  among  them.  In  Queens- 
land a  vicariate  was  erected  in  1887  for  the  aborig- 
ines; but  there  is  no  report  of  missionary  work 
there  (the  Evan  Tjelical  mission  has  23  stations  with 
1,100  native  Christians,  11  stations  for  Chinese  with 
700  Christians,  and  8  stations  for  natives  who  have 
been  brought  in  from  the  islands,  with  2,000  con- 
verts. (2)  In  New  Zealand  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  established  themselves  in  1838,  when 
the  Evangelical  mission  was  already  floiirishing. 
They  succeeded  in  gathering  5,000  Maoris.  During 
the  insurrections  which  followed,  these  were  scattered 
and  in  1870  the  complaint  was  made  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  Maori  mission.  In  the  archdiocese  of 
Wellington  are  4  stations  with  1,500  Roman  Catho- 
lics; for  the  diocese  of  Auckland  5,000  are  given 
(according  to  Die  Katholische  Kirche ,  5,700),  in 
charge  of  eight  priests  of  Mill  Hill.  (3)  In  New 
Caledonia,  where  the  first  efforts  of  the  London 
Mission  were  rendered  vain  by  the  Marists,  the  Ro- 
man mission  was  soon  very  successful;  it  was,  how- 
ever, destroyed  by  a  revolt  of  the  natives,  but  was 
resumed  under  the  protection  of  the  French.  Since 
I  he  founding  of  the  colony,  the  aborigines  have 
rapidly  died  out;  of  100.000  but  25,000  remain. 
The  neighboring  Loyalty  Islands,  whose  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  these  islands  were  for 
the  most  part  evangelized,  are  incorporated  in  the 
vicariate  of  New  Caledonia.  The  London  Mission 
which  was  working  there  was  forced  out  and  the 
remaining  heathen  islanders  were  easily  won  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  mission;  the  remainder  con- 
tinued true  to  their  faith  in  spite  of  oppression. 
The  vicariate,  which  includes  also  the  northern 
New  Hebrides,  has  36  stations  and  11,500  Roman 
Catholics.  Of  this  number,  18  stations  are  on  the 
mainland,  but  the  number  of  converts  there  is  not 
given;  in  any  case,  the  majority  of  the  aborigines 
have  not  yet  been  won  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Native  Evangelical  teachers  from  the 
Loyalty  Islands  have  undertaken  independent  mis- 
sionary work  in  New  Caledonia;  recently  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Mission  has  entered  this  field  as  well  as 
the  Loyalty  Islands. 

The  Miaaionet  Catholiax  gives  the  following  figuref*:  63 
prieHtfi,  23  schoolR  (19  boarding-schools  with  1,5(X)  scholars), 
52  lay  brothers  and  54  sisters  (Evangelical  mission  in  the 
Loyalty  Islands:  3  stations,  2  missionaries,  34  native  pas- 
tors. 10.195  Christians).  (4)  Prefecture  of  the  Kew  Heb- 
rides. This  was  separated  from  the  above-mentioned  vica- 
riate in  1001.  Here  too  the  Marists  entered  the  field  of 
the  Evangelical  mission,  worthily  founded  here  by  the  blood 
of  the  mart3^ra  which  was  freely  shed  in  Elrromaoga.    There 


are  16  priests,  7  schools,  and,  according  to  Die  katholi^fu 
Kirche,  1,200  converts.  (Evangelical  mission:  9  stations. 
37  missionaries,  1  ordained  native,  8,995  Christians,  and 
234  schools  with  4,000-5,000  scholars.)  (5)  Vicariate  of 
Central  Oceania:  Futuna  and  Wallis  Islands  form  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Marists  who.  starting  from  here,  placed  missions 
in  the  Evangelical  missionary  fields  on  the  neighboring  island- 
groups.  They  were  brought  into  Tonga,  by  the  military 
occupation  of  the  French,  but  have  won  only  1,890  of  the 
22,000  islanders.  The  entire  vicariate  counts  15  stations, 
18  priests,  2  lay  brothers,  59  sisters,  9,450  converts,  44 
schools  and  2.000  scholars.  (6)  Vicariate  of  theSamoan 
Islands.  Here  too  the  Marists  have  established  work  in 
a  field  already  evangelised.  As  a  result  of  the  confessional 
divisions,  old  tribal  feuds  broke  out  anew  in  bloody  con- 
flicts. The  Roman  CathoUc  mission  makes  every  effort  to 
profit  by  the  new  political  situation.  There  are  15  stations 
(25),  18  priests  (10  missionaries),  1  native  prirat  (181),  3  lay 
brothers.  10  sisters.  6,000  converts  (33,310),  67  schools  (261  >. 
758  scholars  (8.783).  (7)  The  vicariate  of  the  Viti  Islands 
was  detached  from  the  prefecture  of  Central  Oceania  in 
1844.  At  first  the  efforts  of  the  Marists  had  but  little  suc- 
cess in  comparison  with  the  earlier  work  of  the  English 
Methodists.  Only  when  the  colonization  from  Australia 
increased  did  larger  Roman  Catholic  commimities  arise 
among  the  natives.  There  are  17  stations  (10).  32  priests 
(11),  11  lay  brothers,  28  sisters,  9,848  converts  (97.254).  31 
schools,  2,471  scholars  (34,966).  The  statistics  relating  to 
Rotmna  are  here  included.  (8)  The  vicariate  of  Kew 
Gxiinea  embraces  the  English  part  of  the  island  besides  the 
Louisiade  and  Torres  Islands,  and  was  in  1887  assigned  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  lasoudun.  The 
London  Mission  had  already  opened  up  this  field  after  over- 
coming great  difllculties:  8  stations  (10),  18  priests  (10  mis- 
sionaries and  104  native  pastors),  22  lay  brothers,  37  8i»- 
ters.  4,000  converts  (6,492).  29  schools  (45).  1.084  scholars 
(2,01 1 ).  (9)  The  vicariate  of  New  Pomerania  was  assigned 
in  1889  to  thd  same  congregation.  It  embraces  the  whole 
lUsmarck  Archipelago.  The  Roman  mission  came  here  also 
into  a  successful  Evangehcal  missionary  field,  that  of  the 
Australian  Methodists,  from  whose  commimities  the  greater 
nimiber  of  Roman  Catholics  were  won.  There  are  11  sta- 
tions (3),  20  priests  (3,  besides  4  ordained  natives  and  98 
assistants),  29  lay  brothers,  17  sisters,  13  schools  (101),  600 
scholars  (3.000).  6.600  converts  (7.962).  In  the  prefecture 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland  are  3  Roman  Catholic  stations 
of  the  Steyl  Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  situated  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  derman  protectorate  (7  Evangelical  in  the 
East),  7  priests  (13),  9  lay  brothers,  4  schools.  (4)  Die 
katholische  Kirche  reports  400  converts.  (11)  and  (12)  The 
prefectures  of  the  Solonion  Islands  were  founded  in  1897 
and  1898,  and  entrusted  to  the  Marists.  In  the  two  7  priests 
are  active.  (13)  In  the  vicariate  of  the  Caroline  Islands, 
after  the  group  was  awarded  to  Spain,  the  Carmelites  in 
Ponape  sought  with  the  aid  of  the  military  power  to  sup- 
press the  Evangelical  mission.  In  spite  of  their  bloody  de- 
feats, they  finally  succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  their  church 
the  Christians,  who  were  at  last  intimidated.  The  same  con- 
gregation had  already  worked  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
West  Carolines.  They  report  4  stations  (3.  with  the  Marshall 
Islands),  12  priests  (7  mi«iionaries.  besides  22  native  pas- 
tors), 14  lay  brothers.  16  schools  (120).  900  scholars  (5.587), 
1,400  converts  (18.115).  (14)  The  vicariate  of  the  GKlbert 
Islands  includes  the  Ellice  Islands.  Here  the  missionaries 
from  Issoudun  compete  with  the  Englbh  and  American  mis- 
sions. There  are  11  stations,  11  priests  (27  native  pastors, 
including  the  Tokelon  Islands).  12  lay  brothers,  9  sisters,  67 
schools  (27),  1,220  scholars  (3,357).  11,000  converts  (10,734. 
including  the  Tokelon  Islands).  (15)  The  vicariate  of  Tahiti 
has  existed  since  1844,  when  the  Evangelical  mission  was 
forced  out  by  French  arms.  On  the  principal  island,  the 
Roman  mission,  carried  on  by  the  congr^^tion  of  Picpus, 
has  had  but  little  success.  The  natives  have  remained  true 
to  their  confession.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  western 
islands  of  the  group.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  greater 
success  with  the  still  heathen  population  of  the  Paxnmotu 
Islands  and  recently  they  have  won  converts  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  Harvey  Islands  also,  which  belong  to  the  same 
apostolic  vicariate.  Of  the  32,000  inhabitants  of  the  regions 
here  noticed,  7.230  are  Roman  Catholics  (18,470);  there  are 
26  stations  (7).  18  priests  (8),  12  lay  brothers.  24  sisters,  52 
schools  (467)  and  1.800  scholars  (3.389).  (16)  In  the  vicari- 
ate of  the  Karquesas  Islands,  among  the  savage  and 
rapidly  diminishing  population,  the  Congregation  of  Picpus 
has  after  iong-oontinufld  efforts  at  last  suooeeded  in  winning 
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the  greater  number.  Of  4.000  natives  3. 1 50  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics; there  are  8  stations,  7  priests,  10  lay  brothers.  10  sisters, 
660  scholars.  (17)  The  vicariate  of  Hawaii  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  Picpus  Society.  Nearly  half  of  the  islanders, 
who  were  long  before  evangelised,  have  been  converted,  re- 
sulting in  14,000  Roman  Catholics  (14,022).  Almost  as  many 
have  been  won  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrants, 
with  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  Portuguese  are  counted. 
There  are  reported  15  stations  (1),  24  priests  (3),  33  lay 
brothers.  48  sisters,  17  schools  (507),  1,043  scholars  C5.590). 
Die  katholiache  Kirche  gives  the  following  statistics  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  Catholic  mission  in  the  Pacific:  205  sta- 
tions (207),  268  priests  (122).  210  lay  brothers,  452  sisters, 
126,032  convert*  (278,000),  426  schools  (2,917),  19.927 
scholars  (71,437).  The  corresponding  figures  in  regard  to 
the  aborigines  on  the  mainlands  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
whole  Roman  Catholic  mission  to  the  heathen  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  2,870  stations  (3,790),  4,(X)9  priests 
(4,485).  1.954  lay  brothers.  4,937  sisters  (3,119  unmarried 
female  missionaries,  according  to  J.  S.  Dennis,  Centennial 
Survey  of  Foreign  Mienone^  New  York,  1902),  10,494  schools 
(18.921),  700,000  scholars  (867,370),  3,878,712  converts 
(3,371.688  excluding  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States). 

R.  Grundsmann. 

B.  Protestant  Missions. 

L  Introduction:  Christianity  being  the  one 
world  religion,  it  alone  has  the  vocation  for  a  world 
mission.  It  is  the  world  religion,  because  it  is  both 
universal  and  absolute.  It  is  the  uni- 
I.  The  versal  religion;  for  it  offers  to  all  hu- 
Basis  of  manity,  without  difference  of  sex,  age, 
Christian  education,  rank,  civilization,  nation- 
Missions,  ality,  color,  or  race,  that  assured  salva- 
tion which  is  needed  by  all,  and  im- 
poses a  condition  of  salvation  which  can  be  realized 
by  all.  It  is  the  absolute  religion;  for  it  differs 
from  all  other  religions  through  the  assurance  of 
the  objective  truth  of  its  faith,  warranted  by  the 
sacred  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  therefore  differs 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  in  that  it  substitutes 
(1)  an  objective  true  knowledge  of  God  for  purely 
subjective  human  conceptions  of  him,  and  (2)  the 
divine  act  of  deliverance  for  human  attempts  at 
self-deliverance.  As  God  has  prepared  in  Christ 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  so  he  wills  that  this  sal- 
vation should  be  offered  to  all  men,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places;  and  since  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  orderly  sending  forth  of  messengers  of 
salvation,  so  God  wills  the  world  mission.  The 
whole  history  and  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation 
is  so  penetrated  by  thought  of  universal  salvation 
that  the  world  mission  is  a  simple  and  natural  con- 
sequence. But,  outside  this  logical  obligation, 
there  is  a  direct  mission  command  which,  like  a 
categorical  imperative,  compels  obedience  from 
every  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
Tradition  declares  that  the  risen  Christ  gave  the 
command  to  his  apostles  to  go  forth  and,  by  pro- 
claiming his  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  to  bring 
all  nations  to  him.  The  mission  command  is  as 
much  the  logical  result  of  the  human  personality 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  universalistic  quality  of  his 
teachings  as  the  fruit  of  his  death.  Altogether 
the  instrument  of  God,  Jesus  made  salvation  a 
reality  at  first  in  the  most  modest  sphere;  from  the 
holy  seed  in  Israel  he  raised  his  instruments,  and 
only  when  everything  was  accomplished  he  gave 
them  the  royal  conunand  to  conquer  the  world. 
He  first  familiarized  them  with  the  great  idea  of 
the  universality  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  drew  the 


practical  consequences;  he  sowed  one  missionary 
seed  after  the  other,  until,  with  the  growing  under- 
standing of  his  life-work,  the  understanding  of  the 
missionary  task  was  ripened.  And  only  after  he 
had  fulfilled  eversrthing,  and  as  the  Crucified  and 
Risen  One  went  unto  his  Father,  he  promised  to 
his  disciples  strength  from  above  enabling  them  to 
do  greater  works  than  he  had  done..  To  these  great 
works  especially  belongs  the  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom beyond  the  bounds  of  Israel  over  the  whole 
world. 

A  great  world  movement  was  produced  by  the 
marching  order  of  Jesus,  so  majestic  in  its  simplic- 
ity:  *'  Go  forth.''    Innumerable  armies  of  messen- 
gers have  "  gone  forth  " — first  to  the 

a.  General  Greco-Roman  world,  then  to  the  Ger- 
Results.     man-Slavonic  world,  and  lastly  over 
all  parts  of  the  earth  since  the  age  of 
great  discoveries,  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies.    The  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  become  mission  history,  and  if  now  and  then 
there  have  been  periods  of  quiescence,  that  march- 
ing order  has  nevertheless  always  produced  a  re- 
newal   of    missionary    work.     Nineteen    himdred 
years  after  its  issuance,  it  has  become  again  so 
vital  that   Christian  nations  and   churches   have 
started  a  missionary  movement  which  has  no  paral- 
lel in  either  of  the  two  former  periods.    The  words 
of  Jesus  demonstrate  their  truth  by  their  effect. 
The  mission  command  of  Jesus  has  revolutionized 
the  history  of  the  world.     Of  the  about  1,540  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  who  inhabit  the  earth  to- 
day, 550  millions  are  Christians  at  least  in  name. 
This  status  of  Christendom  is  the  fruit  of  missions, 
for  to  each  of  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  present 
era  the  Gospel  has  been  brought  by  missionaries. 
This  great  Christianity  gathered  in  by  missions  is 
composed  both  of  peoples  who  already  possessed 
a  civilization  before  they  were  Christianized,  and 
of  those  who  lacked  this  possession;  and  it  is  stri- 
king that  the  barbarian  nations  since  their  conver- 
sion  to  Christianity  have   become   the  standard- 
bearers  of  civilization  and  the  leaders  in  history. 
So  the  mission  history  of  the  past  has  proved  that 
neither  race  nor  civilization  constitutes  a  difference; 
salvation  in  Christ  is  for  all  men,  all  are  in  need  of 
it,  all  may  gain  it,  and  in  all  it  has  proved  its 
strength.      This  fact  of  missionary  history  is    a 
proof  of  so  much  greater  force  for  the  vocation 
of  Christianity  as  a  world  religion  and  a  world 
mission  in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  closed 
missionary    periods   of   the    past.      There    is    a 
modem    missionary  period   in  which  this  fact  is 
being  repeated,  and  this  phase  is  the  subject  of 
this   article.      Unfortunately   it   is   not  a  united 
Christianity  which  carries  on  the  mission  of  the 
present  day — ^a  circumstance  which  constitutes  one 
of  its  dark  sides  and  causes  many  impediments 
and  disagreements. 

This  section  will  treat  of  Protestant  missions  in 
two  principal  divisions:  (1)  a  general  view  of  the 
history  of  colonial  missions,  by  which  is  meant 
Christian  work  carried  on  by  different  nations  with- 
in the  limits  of  Christendom  or  of  the  territories 
acquired  by  them;  and  (2)  of  the  separate  fields 
of  foreign  missions. 
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n.  Colonial  Missions.  1.  The  Period  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  Old  Protestant  Orthodoxy; 
It  was  long  before  a  mission  era  dawned  in  Evan- 
gelical Christendom,  although  a  great  era  of  dis- 
covery and  conquest  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  Reformation  which  inspired  the 
1.  Attitude  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  extended 
of  the  mission  work  in  Africa,  America,  and 
Beformere.  Asia.  But  the  great  fact  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  World  had  scarcely 
any  marked  effect  upon  the  Reformed  churches; 
principally  because  the  new  discoveries  were  made 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  which  took  possession 
of  the  transatlantic  countries.  Therefore  the  yoimg 
Protestantism  lacked  any  direct  connection  with 
the  heathen  lands  which  then  became  attainable, 
and  even  had  it  wished  to  enter  those  fields,  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  certainly  have  been  hostile. 
Besides  this,  the  conflict  with  the  degenerate  Chris- 
tianity of  the  older  Christian  nations,  the  struggle 
for  self-preservation  against  papal  and  imperial 
aggression,  the  necessity  of  consolidating  its  own 
life  and  government,  and  the  general  confusion  and 
wars  which  followed  the  era  of  the  Reformation 
laid  claim  to  all  the  strength  of  Protestantism. 
Moreover,  the  missionary  idea  was  lacking  because 
the  comprehension  of  a  continuous  missionary  duty 
of  the  Church  was  limited  among  the  Reformers 
and  their  successors  by  a  narrow-minded  dogmar 
tism  combined  with  a  lack  of  historical  sense.  They 
knew  of  the  great  missions  of  the  past,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas  the  apostles  had  already  gone 
forth  to  the  whole  world  and  they  and  their  dis- 
ciples had  essentially  accomplished  the  missionary 
task.  Christianity,  therefore,  had  already  proved 
its  universal  vocation  as  a  world  religion  and  the 
missionary  promises  had  been  met.  The  Christian- 
ity of  that  time  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the 
Church  which  had  been  gathered  together  from  the 
heathen.  When  Luther  spoke  of  the  heathen,  he 
meant  those  who  were  not  Israelites,  but  were  for- 
merly heathen  and  had  come  to  constitute  Christen- 
dom. Very  rarely  did  his  outlook  go  beyond  these; 
but  even  when  this  happened,  he  never  thought  of 
sending  a  mission  to  the  heathen  of  his  time.  The 
thought  of  missions  was  in  a  sense  precluded  both 
by  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  according  to 
which  it  is  left  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  to 
lead  the  heathen  unto  Christ,  and  by  the  eschatol- 
ogy  of  the  time,  which  looked  upon  the  end  of  the 
world  as  fast  approaching.  Calvin  regarded  the 
apostolate  as  a  murma  extraordinariumj  while  a 
special  effort  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  for  the  heathen,  was  not  neces- 
sary. Even  Zwingli  and  Butzer  do  not  recog- 
nize continuous  mission  work  as  a  duty  of  the 
Church. 

Only  one  theologian  of  the  Reformation,  and  he 
was  of  the  second  rank,  raised  himself  above  this 
narrow  view.    This  was  Adrian  Saravia,  whose  im- 
portance has  been  discovered  quite  re- 
2.  Adrian  cently.     He   was  pastor   in  Antwerp 
Saravia.    and  Brussels  and  also  professor  in  Ley- 
den;   later  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  died  in  1613.     Saravia  published   in   1590  an 
^f  De  diversia  minislrorum  qradibus  sic  ut  a  dom- 


ino fuerunt  instUuti,  to  defend  the  episcopal  form 
of  church  government,  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  an  episcopate  clothed  with  apostolic 
authority  by  referring  among  other  things  to  the 
planting  of  new  churches.  In  this  connection  Sara- 
via devotes  a  special  chapter  (x  viL  )  to  missions,  imder 
the  ti^le:  The  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all 
peoples  has  become  an  obligation  of  the  Church 
since  the  apostles  entered  into  heaven.  He  proves 
in  this  chapter  that  the  conmiand  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  world  and  the  duty  of  spread- 
ing it  among  ail  peoples  refer  to  all  times  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  Even  to-day,  Saravia  continues, 
the  Gospel  is  not  yet  proclaimed  to  all  peoples,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  obey  that  command, 
which  was  first  given  to  the  apostles  alone.  The 
Church  has  therefore  not  only  the  duty  but  also 
the  authority  for  this  great  work.  It  is  true  that 
those  who  undertake  this  work  must  be  well  equipped 
mentally,  and  since  individuals  may  easily  deceive 
themselves  as  to  their  vocation  for  the  task,  the 
authorization  of  the  Church  is  necessary.  But 
in  this  sane  understanding  of  the  mission  conmiand 
Saravia  stood  alone.  Beza  and  Johann  Gerhard 
of  Jena  opposed  Saravia,  the  former  as  early  as 
1592,  the  latter  twenty-five  years  later.  Beza  did 
this  in  a  special  polemical  work:  Ad  tratatianem  de 
ministrorum  gradibus  ah  Adriano  Saravia  Belga  edi- 
tarn,  Theo.  Bez(B  respon»iOy  and  Gerhard,  in  locus 
xxiii.  of  his  Loci  theologici. 

Nevertheless  in  the  years  1555  and  1559  two  en- 
terprises were  initiated  which  were  designated  mis- 
sions, one  of  the  Reformed  and  the 
8.  Two     other  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     One 
£arly      of  these  was  established  in  Brazil  in 
Attempts,  order  to  found  there  a  French  colony 
by  a  French  adventurer,  Diunand  de 
Villegaignon,  who,  however,  turned  out  later  to  be 
a  traitor  to  Protestantism.    The  colonists  were  ac- 
companied by  four  pastors  from  Geneva,  who  were 
also  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  native  heathen; 
but  the  whole  enterprise  was  a  failure,  and  a  mis- 
sion was  never  established.     A  similar  fate  befell 
the  attempt  of  the  Swedish  King  Gustavus  Vasa 
when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  tried  to  bring 
into  the  Evangelical  church  the  nominal  Roman 
Catholics     among     the     Laplanders.      This    was 
an  attempt   at   reformation    by   the    exercise    of 
the  territorial  authority  of  the  Chimsh,  and  it  con- 
sisted   only  in     the    sending    of     priests     (little 
qualified  for  the  task)  and   the   building  of  par- 
sonages.     The    undertaking    failed    and    a    real 
mission  to  the  Laplanders  was  first  realized   by 
Thomas  von  Westen   and   Nils  Joachim  Christian 
Stockfleth  (qq.v.). 

Still  more  decidedly  than  the  Reformers,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy,  Lu- 
theran as  well  as  Reformed,  denied  the 
4.  Beformed  coi^tinuous    missionary  duty    of    the 
and  liU-     Church  in  spite  of  the  charge  repeatedly 
theran  Op-   brought  in  the  Roman  Catholic  polem- 
poeition.     ics  of  the  time  that  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation  could  not  be   the   true 
Church  because  it  did  no  mission  work  among  the 
heathen.    The  chief  leaders  of  the  opposition  to 
missions  were  the  great  dogmatioian  Johann  Ger- 
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hard  (q.v.)  and  the  Wittenberg  theological  faculty. 
Their  argument  is  essentially  twofold:  (1)  The 
apostles  have  already  proclaimed  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  whole  world;  (2)  the  missionary 
vocation  of  the  Church  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  apostles.  Accompanying  this  polemic 
against  missions,  a  few  voices  b^an  to  be  raised 
in  their  favor,  especially  in  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Denmark.  One  can  divide  these  advocates  into 
three  groups:  (1)  those  who,  though  not  recogni- 
zing the  duty  of  the  Church  to  send  out  missions, 
still  admitted  the  duty  of  the  Christian  powers  to 
Christianize  their  heathen  subjects;  (2)  those  who 
in  principle  believed  in  a  mission  duty  of  the  Church, 
but  for  reasons  of  expediency  did  not  think  it  should 
be  fulfilled  at  this  time;  and  (3)  those  who  with- 
out any  reservations  required  obedience  to  the  mis- 
sionary command.  However,  they  all  lacked  prac- 
tical energy  and  they  attained  no  positive  results 
whatever.  Only  one  enterprise  can  be  noted  and 
this  bears  a  thoroughly  individualistic  stamp.  It 
was  the  journey  to  Abyssinia  of  Peter  Heiling,  a 
lawyer  of  Liibeck  who,  probably  influenced  by  Hugo 
Grotius,  went  thither  to  restore  to  life  the  moribund 
Abyssinian  Church  (see  Abyssinia  and  the  Abys- 
sinian Church;  and  Africa,  II.,  Abyssinia). 
Outside  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Amharic  language,  the  twenty  years'  stay 
of  Heiling  in  Abyssinia  had  no  results  and  no  one 
continued  his  work.  German  Lutheran  Christianity 
was  for  the  first  time  earnestly  reminded  of  its  mis- 
sionary duty  by  Baron  Justinian  von  Weltz,  who 
was  born  in  1621  in  Chemnitz,  educated  in  Ulm,  and 
descended  from  an  old  and  noble  Austrian  house. 
He  was  an  ardent  Pietist,  and  demanded  the  found- 
ing of  a  missionary  society  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  for  spiritual  regeneration.  He  urged  this  in 
three  tractates  issued  in  1664-66,  of  which  the  first 
was  the  most  important.  It  contains  questions  and 
appeals  to  all  those  addressed,  and  then  is  divided 
into  three  principal  divisions:  (1)  the  reasons  which 
prove  the  necessity  for  the  founding  of  a  mission; 
(2)  a  refutation  of  the  objections  made  by  orthodox 
theologians  to  the  continuous  missionary  obligation, 
as  stated  above,  and  (3)  definite  propositions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  a  mission  should  be  instituted. 
This  tractate,  as  well  as  the  second  similar  one, 
Weltz  presented  at  the  corpus  evangelicorum  at  Re- 
gensburg,  where,  however,  no  action  was  taken. 
Disappointed,  he  wrote  a  third  essay,  went  to  Hol- 
land and,  after  being  ordained  there,  departed  as  a 
missionary  to  Surinam,  where  this  prophet  of  mis- 
sions, who  had  been  denounced  as  a  fanatic  and 
dreamer,  soon  found  a  lonely  grave.  For  a  time 
this  appeal  for  an  awakening  remained  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Johannes  Heinrich 
Ursinus,  the  superintendent  of  Regensburg,  issued  a 
tract  opposing  Weltz,  but  the  tone  adopted  in  this 
writing  is  rather  violent  than  cordial,  and  the  argu- 
mentation is  exceedingly  weak ;  naturally  the 
author  does  not  defend  the  assumption  of  Ger- 
hard, but  he  declares  a  mission  to  be  inexpedient 
because  of  the  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  heathen,  and  God  himself  which  hinder 
its  realization. 
It  was  in  Holland  after  the  deliverance  from  the 


Spanish  yoke  and  when  it  became  a  colonial  power 
that  the  first  missionary  activity  was  developed 
among  the  Protestants.  However, 
6.  Dutch  considerations  of  colonial  politics  rather 
Work  in  than  of  religion  were  the  cause  of  this 
Bast  Indiea-movement  in  1602.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  which  at  that  time 
had  authority  over  the  colonies,  sent  out  mission- 
aries and  supported  missions;  the  clerical  convoca^ 
tions  and  synods  participated  only  by  providing 
colonial  pastors  who  were  at  the  same  time  mission- 
aries. A  seminary  for  the  education  of  these  mis- 
sionaries opened  by  Professor  Wal&us  in  Leyden 
existed  only  during  1622-34.  The  theory  of  the 
missionary  duty  of  the  colonial  government  was 
here  first  put  into  practise  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  no  lack  of  excellent,  spiritual- 
minded  colonial  pastors  in  the  mission,  which  grad- 
ually extended  over  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago, 
but  most  of  them  performed  their  duties  in  a  for- 
mal manner  and  soon  returned  to  their  homes. 
Although  hundreds. of  thousands  were  baptized, 
Christianity  was  little  more  than  a  veneer.  The 
rather  degenerate  remnants  of  this  old  Dutch  mis- 
sion became,  however,  once  more  the  object  of 
special  pastoral  care  in  connection  with  the  mission- 
ary revival  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  England,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  (1588),  also  became  a  sea-power, 
the  long-continued  political  and  re- 
6.  Work  of  ligious  struggle  was  the  principal 
Bnfflieh'  hindrance  to  the  awakening  of  an 
Ooloniete.  interest  in  missions.  This  struggle, 
however,  led  to  the  first  attempt  at  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  first  interest  in  missions 
was  aroused  in  England.  After  the  so-called  Cava- 
liers had  founded  the  first  English  colony  in  North 
America  (Virginia),  in  1584,  there  occurred,  in  1620, 
imder  the  religious  oppression  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
second  and  larger  Puritan  emigration,  that  of  the 
so-called  Pilgrims  who  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1682  there  followed  a  third  headed  by  Will- 
iam Penn  (q.v.),  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Puritans  immediately  included  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  in  their  colonial  program.  But  it  was 
not  till  1646  that  the  missionary  task  was  pur- 
sued in  a  really  Evangelical  spirit  by  John  Eliot 
(q.v.).  He  succeeded  in  establishing  thirteen  com- 
munities of  "praying  Indians'';  unfortunately,  at 
the  end  of  his  self-sacrificing  life  he  experienced  the 
sorrow  of  seeing  most  of  these  communities  des- 
troyed by  the  dreadful  Indian  wars  which  had 
meanwhile  broken  out.  The  heroic  and  successful 
missionary  activity  of  Eliot  aroused  attention  in 
England  and  a  general  collection  was  resolved  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  1649  a  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  was 
founded  which  was,  however,  essentially  confined 
to  the  collection  of  donations.  Only  in  1695  and 
1701  were  two  societies  founded  which  gradually 
attained  importance  for  missions:  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  was  espe- 
cially helpful  to  the  Danish  and  Halle  mission  in 
India,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which,  however,  confined 
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ito  activity  for  the  first  century  of  its  existence 
prindpaUy  to  the  religious  care  of  the  colonists. 
The  powerful  East-India  Company,  which  received 
its  charter  in  1600  from  Queen  Elisabeth,  gave  no 
thought  to  missions. 

Denmark  also  possessed  colonies  after  1620  in 
the  East  Indies  and  after  1672  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  first  Lutheran  mission  started  from  Denmark 
in  1705,  on  the  initiative  of  King  Fred- 
7.  Barly  crick  I V.  But  as  no  missionaries  could  be 
Danish  found  in  Denmark,  the  court  preacher 
liiasiona.  Luetkens  of  Copenhagen,  who  had 
been  called  from  Berlin,  turned  to  his 
pietistic  friends  in  Germany.  In  this  way  the  Da- 
nish mission  came  into  relationship  with  the  Ger- 
man Pietists  and  soon  also  with  August  Hermann 
Francke  (q.v.).  Two  of  his  pupils,  Bartholom&us 
Ziegenbalg  (q.v.)  and  Heinrich  PlQtschau,  went  as 
'' royal  missionaries  "  to  East  India  (Tranquebar), 
where  they  opened  the  way  for  an  Evangelical  mis- 
sion. In  Copenhagen  there  was  foimded  a  royal 
''College  for  Advancing  the  Cause  of  the  Gospel," 
but  Francke  was  the  effective  leader.  Through  him 
Pietism  was  combined  with  the  mission  and  this 
combination  kept  the  latter  alive.  Still  another 
mission  was  established  by  Denmark,  namely  in 
Greenland,  not  however  by  the  king  but  by  a  pas- 
tor of  the  Lofoden,  Hans  Egede  (q.v.),  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  land  for  which  he  longed 
only  in  1721,  after  unspeakable  efforts  and  only  by 
connecting  himself  with  a  conunercial  company 
enjoying  a  royal  privilege. 

2.  The  Bra  of  Pietism  and  Bationalism :  Pietism 
(q.v.),  the  first  great  reform  movement  inside  the 
churches  of  the  llcformation,  insisted  upon  personal 
Christianity  instead  of  mere  submission  to  external 
authority,  upon  a  Christianity  of  deeds 
l.Franoke'a  instead  of  a  Christianity  of  words; 
Services,  upon  Bible  Christianity  instead  of  dog- 
matism; and  upon  the  general  priest- 
hood instead  of  adherence  to  a  rigid  rule  of  office. 
Its  insistence  upon  an  active  faith  qualified  Pietism 
fpr  the  mission  task  as  soon  as  its  attention  was 
directed  to  the  non-Christian  world.  Pietism  was 
the  father  of  the  heathen  mission  as  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions for  rescue  work,  a  combination  which  was 
illustrated  by  Francke,  who  became  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  missionary  movement  emanating  from 
Pietism.  By  his  far-reaching  pedagogical  plans, 
by  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  and  by  the 
call  of  two  of  his  pupils  to  aid  in  the  Danish  mission, 
ho  was  led  to  mission  work  to  the  heathen.  His 
chief  services  in  the  field  are:  (1)  that  he  provided 
it  with  workers.  A  pedagogue  of  great  talent,  he 
was  able  to  make  his  orphan  asylum  a  means  of 
education  of  workers  of  all  descriptions  in  the 
service  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  (2)  that  he  awoke 
in  Evangelical  Christendom  the  consciousness  that 
it  should  itself  carry  on  the  mission  task  by  sus- 
taining the  missionaries  with  its  prayers  and  gifts; 
(3)  that  by  a  periodical  publication  he  diffused 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  mission  work. 
Francke  was  the  first  to  collect  a  praying,  giving, 
and  striving  missionary  society,  and  so  began  to 
lift  from  missions  the  ban  of  being  merely  the  offi- 
dal  duty  of  the  Christian  colonial  government. 


Naturally,  for  the  time  being,  it  was  only  the  Piet- 
ists of  North  and  South  Germany  who  took  part  in 
the  work;  orthodoxy  still  fought  it  bitterly.  The 
institutions  of  Francke  graduated  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century  about  sixty  missionaries, 
among  them,  besides  Ziegenbalg,  Fabridus,  and 
Christian  Friedrich  Schwarts  (q.v.),  so  that  the 
Tranquebar  mission  is  rightly  called  the  Danish- 
HaUe  Mission.  Amid  much  trouble  caused  by 
petty  annoyances  from  colonial  officials,  by  war 
and  disputes  of  various  kinds,  this  mission  endured 
imtil  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  it  was  imdermined  by  rationalism  at  home. 
English  aid  saved  it  from  entire  destruction;  later, 
the  Leipsic  Lutheran  Mission  entered  into  the  old 
inheritance,  so  far  as  it  had  not  already  been  ab- 
sorbed by  Anglican  societies. 

A  thoroughly  new  fife  came  into  the  missionary 
movement  by  the  entrance  of  the  United  Brethren 
into  the  field.  Cotmt  Nikolaus  Ludwig  von  Zin- 
zendorf  (q.v.)  was  the  instnunent  whom  God  used 
to  raise  the  missions  to  a  higher  plane.  Zinzendorf 
can  well  be  called  a  missionary  genius. 
2.  Zlnzen-  His  first  impulses  to  mission  work  were 
dorf  and  received  in  the  house  of  Francke,  and 
the  United  the  last  impulse  to  the  practical  real- 
Brethren,  ization  of  his  missionary  plans  was 
given  by  the  sojourn  in  Copenhagen, 
1731,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a  negro 
from  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  and  with  Greenland- 
ers.  But  the  inclination  toward  the  mission  was 
implied  in  the  whole  quality  of  his  religious  nature. 
He  was  full  of  Christian  zeal  which  animated  him 
to  collect  around  him  and  to  organize  coworkers, 
for  whose  sphere  of  activity  he  recognized  no  local 
Umits.  In  the  winning  of  these  coworkers,  the  Pro\'i- 
denoe  of  God  is  unmistakable.  Zinzendorf  found 
them  among  those  heroic  Moravians  who  were 
driven  from  their  fatherland  because  of  their  faith 
and  were  ripened  by  suffering  and  persecution.  From 
them  and  certain  pilgrims  who  came  to  Hermhut,  the 
organizing  genius  of  the  count  formed  a  commu- 
nity which  became  in  the  highest  degree  a  mission 
church.  That  a  community  was  then  established 
which  put  all  its  energy  into  the  heathen  mission, 
BO  that  its  very  existence  became  identified  with 
this  work  and  has  remained  so  to  this  day,  is  the 
great  achievement  of  Zinzendorf  in  the  history  of 
missions.  At  the  death  of  the  count  (1760),  the 
missionary  success  of  the  Moravian  Church  sur- 
passed everything  that  had  been  done  by  the  Prot- 
estant world  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
They  had  sent  out  226  missionaries  to  all  parta  of 
the  earth,  except  Australia,  and  not  alone  to  Prot- 
estant colonial  possessions.  In  this  businesa-like 
haste,  the  restless  genius  of  the  count  shows  itself, 
but,  nevertheless,  there  is  something  heroic  in  the 
fact  that  such  a  small  conmiunity  could  operate 
enterprises  which  extended  over  nearly  the  whole 
world. 

Nevertheless  the  missionary  activity,  till  then 
unheard  of,  developed  by  this  conmiunity,  failed  to 
inspire  the  Protestantism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  missionary  effort.  The  missionary  era  of 
Zinzendorf  fell  in  the  transition  period  between  the 
dedine^of  orthodoxy  and  the  rise  of  rationalism,  and 
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neither  of  these  had  any  comprehension  of  the  mis- 
sionary task.  The  dislike  nourished  by  orthodoxy 
for  the  Pietist  mission  was  also  felt 
8.  Apathy  toward  that  of  Herrnhut;  the  ration- 
under  Ba-  alistic  spirit,  however,  which  soon 
tlonallstio  spread  over  the  whole  Christian  world, 
Inflnenoes.  had  for  all  missions  the  same  con- 
temptuous dislike,  since  toleration  was 
its  chief  glory.  But  since  the  Moravian  brother- 
hood cherished  Zinzendorf's  inheritance  faithfully 
and  bravely,  even  in  such  an  unfortunate  time  it 
came  to  form  a  living  bond  with  the  great  mission- 
ary movement  of  Germany  and  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  a  movement  that  owed  more 
of  its  inspiration  to  Herrnhut  than  isolated  facts 
prove.  As  in  Germany  Rationalism  dug  the  grave 
of  the  Danish  and  Halle  mission,  so  in  Holland, 
also,  it  proved  destructive.  Under  its  baleful  in- 
fluence, the  Dutch  Colonial  Mission,  which  had 
grown  more  and  more  mechanical  and  feeble,  be- 
came nearly  extinct.  Besides  this,  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment changed  its  policy,  considering  it  wiser  to 
favor  Mohammedanism,  and  this  attitude  was  main- 
tained imtil  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  England  from  1698  and  1701  existed  the 
two  societies  already  mentioned.  In  Scotland,  also, 
a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
was  founded,  which  from  1740  sent  some  mission- 
aries to  the  North  American  Indians,  among  them 
David  Brainerd  (q.v.).  Otherwise  there  was  but 
little  interest  and  no  activity  in  missions  up  to  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
Great  Britain  had  in  the  mean  while  become  the 
foremost  sea-power.  The  cause  lay  in  the  low 
level  of  moral  and  religious  life  which  obtained 
after  the  Restoration  (1660).  In  the  fifth  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century  an  awakening  took  place 
which  did  not  immediately  develop  a  missionary 
activity,  but  in  which  lay  hidden  the  motive  power 
that,  in  the  following  generation,  caused  the  great 
mission  movement  with  which  the  present 
missionary  era  began.  John  Wesley  and  George 
Whitefield  (qq.v.)  were  the  instnunents  of  the  im- 
pressive awakening  which  extended  to  the  fol- 
lowing generation  and  from  it  to  the  European 
countries  and  North  America.  It  was  the  great 
importance  of  the  English  revival  that,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  a  series  of  great  events  in 
the  world's  history,  it  opened  the  ears  of  the 
awakened  part  of  Evangelical  Christianity  to 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  reminding  it  of  the 
nearly  forgotten  missionary  command  and  ren- 
dering it  both  capable  and  willing  to  obey  thifl 
conunand. 

8.  The  Present  Uission  Era:  The  modem  mis- 
sionary movement  was  not  due  solely  to  the  relig- 
ious revival  just  mentioned;  a  series  of  secular 
facts  of  historical  importance  contributed.  Among 
these,  four  play  the  principal  part:  (1)  the  great 
geographical  discoveries  which  began  with  Captain 
Cook  and  the  extension  of  the  world's  commerce 
which  ensued;  (2)  the  struggles  against  the  slave- 
trade  and  slavery;  (3)  the  awakening  of  the  na- 
tional conscience  of  England  against  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  (4)  the  growth 
of  colonial  conquest. 


To  what  a  degree  earnest  Christians,  especially 
in  England,  were  aroused  by  the  discoveries  of 
Cook,  appears  clearly  in  a  number  of  tracts,  issued 
in  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
1.  Events  century,  which  sought  to  arouse  en- 
Leadinff  to  thusiasm  for  the  missionary  cause  by 
Benewed  reference  to  these  discoveries;  in  the 
Effort,  great  influence  which  they  exerted  on 
William  Carey  (q.v.),  the  great  pio- 
neer of  the  missionary  movement  and  the  founder 
of  the  first  modem  missionary  society,  and  in  the 
choice  of  a  group  of  South  Sea  Islands  (Tahiti)  as 
the  first  field  of  labor  of  the  second  modem  mis- 
sionary society,  that  of  London.  The  discoveries 
of  Cook  were  followed  by  others  which  continually 
attained  greater  proportions,  especially  in  Africa, 
and  the  fact  always  repeated  itself  that,  as  Living- 
stone said:  "  The  end  of  the  geographical  act  is  the 
beginning  of  missionary  enterprise."  The  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery, 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  ideas  of  political 
liberty  and  philanthropy,  also  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Christians  to  the  heathen  world.  The 
leader  in  this  agitation  was  William  Wilberforce 
(q.v.).  After  a  struggle  of  nineteen  years,  the 
slave-trade  was  at  last,  in  1807,  declared  illegal, 
and  in  1834  slavery  itself  was  abolished  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.  Already  in  1791,  a  philanthropic 
society  was  formed,  which  transported  liberated 
English  and  American  slaves  to  Sierra  Leone  and 
made  their  civilization  its  exclusive  task.  The  ex- 
periment was  unsuccessful,  but  it  helped  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  English 
Church  (1799),  in  which  Wilberforce  took  an  active 
part.  England  had  in  the  mean  time  become  a 
great  colonial  power,  but  the  old  colonial  history 
of  England  was  full  of  bloodshed,  treachery,  injus- 
tice and  harshness  against  the  subject  peoples,  espe- 
cially those  of  India.  Since  1600  a  company  of 
merchant  princes,  who  had  little  by  little  become  a 
conquering  power,  had  possessed  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  with  India.  It  had  but  one  aim:  to 
enrich  itself.  Besides  this,  its  officials  led  godless 
lives,  kept  large  harems,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an 
amusing  spectacle  when  their  concubines  paid  wor- 
ship to  their  idols.  The  rule  of  this  company  lasted 
for  more  than  eighty  years  in  India  without  the 
erection  of  a  single  church  for  their  officials,  and 
of  the  few  chaplains  who  from  1698  were  sent  out 
as  a  result  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  a  governor- 
general  said:  "  Their  black  garb  offers  no  protec- 
tion against  the  general  moral  conruption."  In  the 
beginning  the  company  was  religiously  indifferent, 
and  afterward  it  was  bitterly  hostile  to  all  mission- 
ary endeavor.  Therefore,  when  the  unjust  wars 
which  it  waged,  the  violation  of  treaties  which  was 
a  part  of  its  policy,  and  the  oppressive  taxation 
which  impoverished  the  people  became  known  at 
home,  there  began  a  struggle  in  1783  against  this 
misgovemment,  which  lasted  for  thirty  years  and 
ended  in  the  legally  enforced  opening  of  India  to  the 
missionaries.  In  these  struggles,  the  recognition 
of  the  sins  of  omission  of  the  government  toward 
its  heathen  subjects  grew  in  England,  so  that  the 
missionary  duty  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
obligation. 
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It  is  true  that  the  missionary  idea  had  at  this 
time  found  entrance  into  a  restricted  circle.    The 

primal   impulse   came   from   William 

2.  Oarey    Carey,  a  self-taught  but  gifted  man  of 

and  the     remarkable    Hnguistic    capacity.     By 

Enirliah    three  different  means  he  set  in  motion 

XiMionary  the  missionary  movement  in  1792:  (1) 

Societies,   by  ^  tract:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Ohlv- 

gationa  of  Christiana  to  use  Means  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen;  (2)  by  a  powerful 
sermon  on  Isa.  liv.  2,  3;  and  (3)  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  as  whose  first 
messenger  he  went  himself  to  India,  where  he  devel- 
oped a  powerful  activity,  especially  of  a  Uterary  sort, 
which  opened  up  the  way  for  the  modem  missions. 
This  had  a  stimulating  effect  far  beyond  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Already  in  1794  an  appeal  for  mis- 
sions was  made  to  all  Evangelical  pedobaptist  dis- 
senters, and  it  was  heartily  approved,  even  by  the 
bishops,  of  whom  Dr.  Haweis  was  the  leader.  As 
a  result  of  this  beginning,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  which  great  nimibers  participated,  was 
fotmded,  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  essen- 
tially an  organ  of  the  Independents.  Partly  shamed 
by  these  enterprises  of  the  dissenters,  and  partly 
hindered  by  their  Anglican  conceptions  from  join- 
ing with  them,  such  members  of  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Established  Church  as  came  together 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Venn,  Charles  Simeon, 
William  Wilberforce,  and  others,  united  for  the  found- 
ing of  an  Anglican  missionary  society,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East,  in 
1799.  In  the  beginning,  it  had  a  thorny  path  to 
travel;  the  bishops  held  back  and  the  first  mission- 
aries had  to  be  drawn  from  Germany;  but  after 
its  great  secretary  Henry  Venn  succeeded,  in  1841, 
in  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  episcopate, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  society  became  more  and 
more  the  backbone  of  the  Evangelical  tendency  in 
the  Established  Church  in  its  struggle  against  rit- 
ualism, it  developed  little  by  little  into  the  great- 
est of  all  Evangelical  missionary  societies. 

So,  in  the  course  of  scarcely  seven  years,  three 
epoch-making  missionary  organizations  were  called 
into  existence,  and  with  them  the  missionary  ac- 
tivity of  Protestantism  entered  not  only  into  an 

entirely  new  phase,  but  also  obtained 

8.  Besnlts  the  firm  foundation  which  was  an  as- 

on  the      surance  of  healthy  progress.     This  was 

Continent,  at  first  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the 

new  missionary  movement  spread  also 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
This  had  already  been  the  case  with  the  English  re- 
vival movement,  which  had  exercised  a  vivifying 
influence  on  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  rejuvenating  the  older  Pietism  which 
had  found  a  new  guardian  in  the  German  Christian 
Society  founded  in  1780  and  having  its  home  in 
Basel.  Between  these  circles  and  the  English  mis- 
sionary organizations  an  earnest  accord  was  es- 
tablished, which  resulted  not  only  in  awakening  a 
lively  interest  in  missions,  but  also  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  independent  missionary  organizations,  first 
in  Holland,  through  the  instrumentality  of  John  van 
der  Kemp  (1747-1811),  who  at  the  age  of  fifty  went 
to  South  Africa  as  the  pioneer  of  the  London  Mis- 


sionary Society.  Then  occurred  the  founding  of 
the  Dutch  Missionary  Society  (1797);  and  later,  in 
Germany,  the  establishment  of  the  first  missionary 
school  by  the  Berlin  Pastor  Johann  J&nicke  (1800); 
this,  however,  confined  itself  to  sending  educated 
missionaries  to  the  missions  already  established. 
In  1815  occurred  the  foimding  in  Basel  of  what  was 
also  at  first  only  a  missionary  school,  but  in  1822 
became  an  independent  missionary  institution. 
Gnly  in  1824  did  France  enter  the  modem  mission- 
ary movement  by  the  founding  of  niissionary  so- 
cieties, while  such  organizations  had  been  formed 
in  North  America  as  early  as  1810. 

4.  Kissionary  Oriranizationa:  Not  only  in  Eng- 
land but  on  the  continent  the  State  churches  held 
aloof  from  the  missionary  movement 
1.  Boolesi-  ^^^  6^^°  assmned  an  attitude  of  hos- 
aatioal      tility.     This  trying  situation  left  two 
Attitnde    alternatives  open  to  the  friends  of  mis- 
toward     sions:   either  to  refrain  from  mission- 
Kissions.   nry  activity  or  to  call  into  being  or- 
ganizations independent  of  the  State 
churches,  and  they  naturally  decided  upon  the  lat- 
ter course;  and  since  the  new  missions  received  no 
support  from  the  colonial  governments,  but  rather 
encountered  open  hostility,  they  were  dependent 
upon  the  volimtary  service  of  Christians.     The  in- 
dependent societies  were  recognized  as  new  corpo- 
rate  bodies   which,   through  the  organization   of 
Christian  endeavor,  had  brought  about  an  intensi- 
fied activity  in  the  churches;   so  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  most  friendly  relations  of  mutual  as- 
sistance exist  between  the  State  churches  and  the 
independent  missionary  organizations.    Apart  from 
the  small  Moravian  church,  it  is  only  in  the  Scotch 
churches  and  in  certain  of  the  American  denomini^ 
tions  that  missions  were  from  the  beginning  the 
care  of  the  churches  as  such.    But  even  when  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  church  activity,  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  were  covered  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions.    These  have  grown  from  very  small 
sums  to  very  considerable  ones,  and  they  now  reach 
the  amount  of  nearly  $20,000,000  yearly  in  all  Evan- 
gelical Christendom. 

When  the  State  churches  refused  this  task,  a  seo- 
ond  difficulty  arose;  no  theological  graduates  could 
be  found  for  mission  work.     The  old 
2.  The      Dutch  and  the  Danish-Halle  missions 
Training  of  had  employed  only  theological  grad- 
Mission-    uates  in  the  missionary  service;   when 
*^®"-       these  were  lacking,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  follow   the  example   of   the 
United  Brethren  and,  to  send  out  lay  missionaries. 
At  first  but  little  stress  was  laid  upon  education; 
soon,  however,  missionary  schools  were  established 
whose  course  of  four  to  six  years  became  gradually 
more  thorough  and  systematic.    Elxcepting  in  Amer- 
ica and  Scotland,  where  it  was  from  the  beginning 
the  rule  to  draw  the  missionaries  from  the  theolog- 
ical seminaries  or  from  the  universities,  the  mis- 
sionary   societies    in   Protestant    countries    have 
founded  schools  for  their  missionaries.     Only  from 
the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  the 
percentage  of  theological  graduates  who  have  en- 
tered  the   missionary  field   become   considerable, 
especially  in  England;   on  the  continent  it  is  still 
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quite  small,  although  it  is  increasing.  From  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  to  an  ever- 
increasing  extent,  qualified  physicians  and  unmar- 
ried women  have  been  sent  out,  the  latter  princi- 
pally to  be  active  as  teachers,  physicians,  and 
deaconesses  among  the  heathen  and  convert  women. 
In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mis- 
sionary organizations  have  increased  so  greatly 
that  now  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  them.     This  increase  has  its 

3.  Biee  of  root,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  great 
Missioziary  variety  of  church  forms  among  Prot- 

Orfiraniza-  estants.  To  an  ever-increasing  extent 
tions.  each  denomination  took  up  the  mis- 
sion work  independently,  and,  in  this 
way,  because  of  the  multitude  of  sects,  in  England 
and  North  America  especially,  there  arose  a  great 
number  of  missionary  organizations;  but  the  vari- 
ous theological  tendencies  and  schools  within  the 
State  churches  also  led  to  the  founding  of  separate 
missions.  In  addition  to  this,  new  missionary  so- 
cieties have  been  called  into  being  by  different  the- 
ories as  to  missions,  and,  usually  in  connection 
with  such  views,  by  the  individual  characteristics 
of  potent  personalities,  and  finally  by  motives 
touching  political  divisions  at  home  or  colonial 
policy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  number  of 
missionary  organizations  that  arose  in  this  way  un- 
questionably augmented  missionary  zeal,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  resulted  in  a  division  of  strength, 
caused  much  friction,  and  increased  the  cost  of  mis- 
sion work,  so  that  at  present  a  concentration  of  the 
existing  missionary  societies  is  rather  to  be  desired 
than  the  founding  of  new  ones.  Unfortunately,  the 
efforts  tending  toward  a  combination  of  the  mis- 
sionary organizations  is  accompanied  by  an  indi- 
vidualistic tendency,  the  extreme  expression  of 
which  are  so-called  free  missionaries,  who  pursue 
the  work  of  evangelization  on  their  own  account, 
without  belonging  to  any  society.  Their  numbers 
as  well  as  their  very  doubtful  success  can  not  well 
be  estimated. 

Protestantism  in  all  its  various  denominations  is 

strongly  represented  in  the  field  of  missionary  labor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi- 

4.  Survey  ^^^  ^^  ^^  article  to  sketch  the  founda- 
of  Mission-  tion  and  development  of  the  nearly 
aryOrffan-  185  missionary  organizations,  the  fol- 

izations.    lowing  statistical  sununary  is  offered, 
arranged  according  to  countries. 

( 1 )  Qreat  Britain  has  the  greatest  number  of  missioiuuries : 
in  round  numbers  3,550  ordained  and  lay  missionaries,  in 
addition  to  1.970  unmarried  women  workers;  and  she  con- 
tributes, annually,  about  eight  and  one-half  million  dollars 
for  mission  work  among  the  heathen,  this  amount  being 
almost  evenly  distributed  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Dissenters.  Of  the  forty  or  more  missionary  soci- 
eties nine  belong  to  the  English  Church,  the  others  either 
belong  to  various  free  churches  or  are  interdenominational. 
Prominent  among  the  former  are  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Universities'  Mission;  and  among  the  latter,  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  the  Baptist  and  the  Wesleyan 
societies,  and  that  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland; 
among  the  interdenominational  should  be  named  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  (2)  North  America  (United  States  and 
Canada)  counts  over  50  missionary  societies,  nearly  all 
denominational  with  about  2,290  ordained  and  lay  mission- 
aries, besides  1.580  unmarried  women  workers,  and  it 
raises  for  foreign  missions  from  six  sod  OD»-bslf  to  seven 


million  dollars  annually.*  The  most  important  societies 
are  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the  Mission- 
ary Boards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  and 
South,  and  of  both  General  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  each  of  which  sup- 
ports from  100  to  over  200  male  missionaries  in  foreign  lands. 
Of  great  importance  for  the  increase  of  American  missionary 
activity  are  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  (q.v.).  (3)  Holland  hasS  quite 
small  missionary  societies,  no  one  of  which  supports  more 
than  15  missionaries;  in  all  they  have  65.  The  revenue  is 
$150,000;  but  several  old  fields  of  mission  work,  especially  in 
Celebes,  have  been  ceded  to  the  Colonial  Dutch  Church, 
which  cares  for  them  by  means  of  26  "  auxiliary  preachers." 
(4)  Ghermany  with  German  Switzerland  counts  25  mission- 
ary societies,  the  8  oldest  of  which,  those  of  the  United 
Brethren,  Basel,  Berlin.  Rhenish.  North  German,  Gossner, 
Leipsio,  and  Hermannsburg,  are  the  largest.  All  told,  Ger- 
many provides  1,120  missionaries,  nearly  all  ordained,  and 
about  150  women  workers.  The  receipts  in  Germany  amount 
to  over  $1,750,000  and  in  the  missionary  fields  to  over  $500,- 
000.  (5)  France  and  French  Switzerland  support  two 
missionary  societies,  that  of  Paris,  with  120.  and  the  Mission 
Renaude  with  22  male  and  20  female  missionaries.  The 
total  annual  income  is  about  $250,000.  (6)  Scandinavia 
has  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  twelve  mis- 
sionary societies,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Nor- 
wegian Society,  the  Swedish  Vaterlandsstiftung  and  the 
Swedish  Missionary  Union.  All  together  they  support  230 
male  and  100  female  missionaries  and  have  a  total  income 
of  $750,000.  (7)  Finally  there  are  independent  missionary 
societies  in  the  colonies  of  theae  nations,  in  all  probably  26, 
and  four  which  belong  to  the  native  Christian  churches. 
The  5  largest  are  in  South  Africa  with  about  180  mission- 
aries; in  Oceania  are  10  with  75;  in  Dutch  India,  2  with  12; 
in  British  India,  5  with  35;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  4  with  45 
missionaries,  not  counting  native  assistants.  The  total 
income  is  perhaps  $950,000. 

Altogether,  therefore,  Protestantism  has  (inclu- 
ding those  not  ordained)  7,940  male  and  4,010  un- 
married female  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and 
raises  at  home  about  $20,000,000  annually  for  their 
support.  To  what  extent  the  614  male  and  308 
female  missionary  physicians  are  in- 

6.  Sum-  eluded  in  these  figures  can  not  be  cer- 
mary.  tainly  determined  on  account  of  the 
inexactness  of  the  statistics  of  many 
societies.  A  very  essential  aid  is  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent Evangelical  missions  of  all  denominations  by 
a  number  of  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  which,  at 
their  own  expense,  care  for  the  printing  and  also  to 
a  certain  extent  for  the  distribution  of  translations 
of  the  Bible  and  other  books  (see  Bible  Societies). 
Of  the  Tract  Societies  (q.v.),  the  principal  are  the 
London  (1799)  and  the  American  Tract  Society 
(1825)  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  (1698).  Worthy  of  mention  beside 
these,  among  the  thirty  in  the  missionary  fields, 
are  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for  India  (1859) 
and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  and 
General  Knowledge  among  the  Chinese  (1887). 
The  ever-increasing  need  for  mutual  understand- 
ing has  led  to  the  institution  of  general  missionary 
conferences,  as  well  as  those  which  were  assembled 
by  the  united  missionary  organizations  of  a  special 
territory  (India,  China,  Japan,  South  Africa),  as 
those  GBMed  together  by  the  missionary  organiza- 
tions of  all  Protestantism  for  general  consultation. 

*  Since  the  majority  of  these  societies  carry  on  an  exten- 
sive work  among  Roman  Catholics  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  Central  and  South  America,  and  frequently  do  not  clearly 
separate  this  work  from  the  work  amons  thiQ  heathfio,  it  is 
possible  to  give  only  approximate  data. 
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The  ecumenical  conferences  have  now  become  a 
permanent  institution;  they  are  held  every  ten  years 
^  and  constitute  not  only  a  bond  of  fraternal  unity 
among  the  often  widely  differing  missionary  bodies, 
but  they  also  offer  in  their  voluminous  reports  very 
valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  theory  and 
history  of  missions. 

in.  The  Evangelical  Missionary  Fields.  1. 
America:  The  objects  of  missionary  activity  in 
America  are  (1)  the  aborigines;  (2)  the  Africans 
who  have  been  brought  there  as  slaves  and  their 
descendants;  (3)  Asiatic  immigrants.  The  abor- 
igines fall  into  two  main  groups:  the  Eskimos  in 
the  northern  arctic  regions,  and  the  Indians,  who, 
from  Alaska  and  Canada,  are  spread  in  numerous 
tribes  over  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  imported 
population  consbts  partly  of  Negroes,  who  have 
settled  principally  in  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  are  also  found  in  Central  America 
and  in  Guiana;  and  partly  of  Hindu  and  Chinese 
coolies  who  liave  been  introtluced  as  laborers  into 
the  West  Indies  and  the  colonial  possessions  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America.  The  other  Asi- 
atics, Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  United  States  and  in  the  western 
part  of  Canada.    See  Home  Missions. 

The  population  of  Greenland,  consisting  of  about 
10,600  Eskimos,  is  entirely  Christianized;  this  oc- 
curred as  well  through  the  Danish  mission  begun 
in  1721  by  Hans  Egede  (q.  v.)  as  through 
1.  The  that  of  the  United  Brethren,  begun  by 
Arctic  Matthffius  Stach  in  1733.  Since  the  spe- 
Begrione.  cific  mission  work  has  been  completed 
the  United  Brethren  ceded  in  1900  its 
six  stations  to  the  Danish  Church  and  withdrew 
from  this,  its  second  oldest  missionary  field.  In 
the  neighboring  Labrador,  also  inhabited  by  about 
1,500  Eskimos,  the  United  Brethren  have  worked 
exclusively  since  1771.  In  six  stations  they  have, 
with  unspeakable  patience,  collected  1,300  Chris- 
tians. The  third  compact  Eskimo  population,  num- 
bering about  1,500 — already  much  intermixed  with 
the  Indians,  who  number  about  19,000 — is  found 
in  Alaska.  The  mission  here  was  begun  only  in 
1877  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  under  the  leadership  of  Sheldon  Jackson 
(q.v.).  There  are  now  ten  American  missions  in 
operation,  including  that  of  the  United  Brethren, 
reporting  in  thirty-one  stations  about  8,500  Es- 
kimos and  Indians  under  their  care.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  that  of  the  independent  lay 
missionary,  William  Dimcan;  b.  at  Beverley,  York- 
shire, England,  April,  1832;  determined  to  bp  a 
foreign  missionary  in  Dec.,  1853;  went  to  High- 
bury College  for  two  years,  and  in  1856  to  British 
Columbia  for  his  life-work  among  the  Tsimsliian 
Indians,  living  at  Metlakahtla  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Fort 
Simpson,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the 
border  of  Alaska).  He  reduced  their  language  to 
writing,  preached  religion  in  it,  and  so  was  the 
means  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  tribe. 
The  zeal  of  Bishop  William  Ridley,  who  made 
Metlakahtla  the  seat  of  his  diocese  in  1879,  was  un- 
fortunately in  the  direction  of  vestments  and 
ritual  to  the  amazement  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  simple-minded  IndianSy  and  as  the  bifihop  and 


Duncan  could  not  agree,  he  sought  from  Congress 
**  the  Annette  Islands,  in  Alexander  Archipelago, 
Southeastern  Alaska,  as  a  reservation  for  the  use 
of  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  and  such  other  of  the 
Alaska  nations  as  may  join  them,"  and  on  Aug.  7, 
1887,  he  transferred  his  converts  to  New  Metla- 
kahtla. The  ofHcial  name  of  the  church  is  "  The 
Christian  Church  of  Metlakahtla."  It  belongs  to 
no  denomination.  No  part  of  the  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  their  language,  though  the 
preaching  is  done  in  it.  There  is,  however,  a 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by 
Bishop  Ridley. 

British  North  America  has  a  population  of  about 
120,000  Eskimos  and  Indians,  almost  a  third  of 
whom  are  Evangelical  Christians,  a  twelfth  part 
being  incorporated  in  the  colonial  churches.  Al- 
though the  English,  through  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, controlled  the  northeastern  part 
2.  British  of  the  land  from  1669,  and  in  1763 
North  conquered  the  southern  part  or  French 
America.  Canada,  it  was  only  in  1S20  that  John 
West,  a  pious  chaplain  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  succeeded  in  starting  a  mission 
among  the  Indians.  This  mission,  taken  up  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  spread  in  the  course  of 
eighty  years  from  Lake  Superior,  on  the  southwest, 
to  the  Herschel  Islands  at  the  boundary  of  Alaska, 
on  the  northwest,  and  has  now,  in  forty-one  prin- 
cipal stations,  divided  into  ten  episcopal  dioceses, 
15,000  Christian  Indians  and  Eskimos,  many  of 
them  living  in  well-ordered  and  flourishing  com- 
mimities.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Canadian  Methodists  and  Presby- 
terians, with  their  forty  stations,  are  also  engaged 
in  this  work.  In  the  near  future  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  the  Indians  will  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada.  Mission  work  is 
also  carried  on,  but  with  little  success,  among  the 
Chinese  in  British  Columbia. 

The  renmant  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  popula- 
tion, now  reduced  to  about  237,224  (census  of  1900) 
and  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  the  Union,  are 
a  living  reproach  to  the  Christian  white  settlers, 
who  by  their  shameful  conduct  have 
8.  United  been  the  essential  cause  of  the  ever- 
Statee.  recurring  failure  of  Indian  missions  so 
hopefully  begun  by  John  Eliot  (q.v.) 
in  1646,  and  continued  with  great  fidelity  by  the 
Mayhew  family  for  five  generations  (see  Mathew, 
Jonathan;  Mayhew,  Experience),  by  David 
Brainerd  (q.v.),  Eleazer  Wheelock  (q.v.)  and  his 
Indian  preachers,  Sampson  Occum  and  Samuel 
Kirkland  (qq.v.),  principally,  however,  by  the 
United  Brethren,  under  the  heroic  and  devoted 
David  Zeisberger  (q.v.).  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  a  number  of  North  American  denom- 
inations again  took  up  the  abandoned  work  among 
the  Indians,  the  land  hunger  of  the  settlers  greatly 
impeded  success  by  the  dishonesty  and  harshness 
and  the  unjust  wars  which  it  involved.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Christianizing  of  the 
Indians  has  not  been  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Only  about  95,000  are  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians. Much  more  numerous  than  the  Indian  is 
the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States,  which 
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has  to-day  increased  to  over  nine  millions.  Exact 
data  of  the  work  among  Negroes  are  singularly 
lacking.  The  work  was  in  progress  long  before  the 
emancipation.  In  1866  Baptists  and  Methodists 
alone  counted  525,000  communicants  among  the 
Negro  population,  which  was  then  5,000,000.  The 
work  entered  upon  a  phase  of  great  activity  after 
the  Civil  War,  especially  through  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  school  system,  in  which  almost  all 
denominations  took  part.  The  Negroes  themselves 
have  been,  however,  the  most  zealous  workers  for 
the  uplifting  of  their  race,  and  have  since  emanci- 
pation raised  for  school  purposes  about  128,000,000 
and  for  the  building  of  churches  $40,000,000.  As  a 
result  of  these  energetic  efforts,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Negro  population  is  now  imder  Christian  in- 
fluences, thirteen-fifteenths  being  Protestant.  The 
great  majority  have  formed  independent  churches, 
of  the  members  of  which  1,865,000  are  Baptists, 
1,412,000  Methodists,  and  about  100,000  are  Presby- 
terians or  Congregationalists.  Although  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  majority  may  still  be  at  a  low 
level,  especially  in  the  matter  of  morality,  it  is 
nevertheless  an  important  fact  that  here  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  a  whole  people  has  taken  place  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  Chinese,  numbering  about  100,- 
000,  and  the  Japanese,  with  about  40,000,  form  a 
fluctuating  element  of  the  population,  since  they 
remain  only  temporarily  in  the  United  States,  prin- 
cipally in  the  West.  Of  the  4,000-6,000  Chinese 
who  are  charges  of  the  missions,  many  return  as 
Christians  to  China,  and  of  the  Japanese  more  than 
1,500  were  baptized  in  the  United  States  during 
the  seven  years  1893-1900.  See  Homb  Missions, 
§  1-3, 11;  Neoro  Education  and  Evangelization. 
Of  the  Greater  Antilles,  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto 
Rico  are  nominally  Catholic,  and  in  the  other  West 
Indian  islands  there  is  also  a  considerable  Catholic 
population.  More  especially  since  the 
4.  West  cession  of  the  Spanish  possessions  to 
Indies,  the  United  States,  an  increasingly  ac- 
tive Evangelical  propaganda  is  carried 
on  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  as  already  at  an  earlier 
period  in  Hayti.  The  principal  missionary  fields 
are  Jamaica,  the  English  and  Danish  Lesser  An- 
tilles, and  the  Bahama  Islands.  In  the  Danish 
islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (St.  Thomas,  etc.),  the 
United  Brethren  began  work  in  1732,  and  soon  em- 
braced Jamaica  and  the  British  Lesser  Antilles 
within  their  sphere.  Their  entire  West  Indian  field 
shows  39,000  baptized  Christians  and  is  in  process 
of  development  into  a  condition  of  independence. 
In  1786  the  Methodists  entered  the  field,  at  first 
through  the  individual  effort  of  the  fervent  but 
restless  Thomas  Coke  (q.v.),  and  in  1813  as  an 
organized  work.  Gradually  the  four  principal 
districts,  Antigua,  St  Vincent,  Jamaica,  and  the 
Bahamas,  were  included,  where  there  are  to-day 
160,000  Christians.  The  first  three  districts  have  for 
a  long  time  formed  an  independent  West  Indian 
district.  In  1813  the  Baptists  also  sent  their  work- 
ers; and  as  early  as  1872  they  formed,  with  about 
100,000  Christians,  a  Baptist  Union  of  Jamaica,  and 
to-day  their  adherents  in  all  the  West  Indies  num- 
ber more  than  165,000.  The  largest  number  of  ad- 
herents belong  to  the  English  Church,  which  has 


developed  great  activity,  especially  since  the  eman- 
cipation. It  has  placed  the  mission  in  the  hands 
of  the  church  organizations  and  has  educated  a 
capable  body  of  native  teachers.  There  are  380,000 
Christian  Negroes  belonging  to  this  church.  Not 
very  wide-spread  but  distinguished  by  its  stability 
is  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  mission  in  Ja- 
maica, with  its  Clu'istian  community  of  21,000. 
Altogether  in  the  West  Indies  there  are  about 
840,000  Evangelical  Christians. 

Central  America  (q.v.)  with  its  five  small  states 
has  an  entirely  Catholic  population  of  about  5,000,- 
000,  composed  of  Indian  aborigines,  half-breeds,  and 
Negroes,  among  whom  an  Evangelical  propaganda 
is  carried  on  from  the  United  States;    besides  this 

the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 

6.  Central  Gospel,  the  English  Wesleyan  Meth- 

and  South  odists,  and  the  United  Brethren  work 

America,    among  the  heathen  on  the  Mosquito 

Coast  belonging  to  Nicaragua.  There 
are  about  1,300  Evangelical  converts.  The  great 
South  American  continent  is  a  field  of  Evangelical 
missionary  effort  both  in  its  extreme  northern  edge, 
that  is,  in  Dutch  and  British  Guiana  (see  Guiana), 
and  at  its  southern  extremity.  Since  a  certain  de- 
gree of  religious  liberty  was  accorded,  a  great  num- 
ber of  North  American  denominations  have  under- 
taken mission  work  among  the  nominally  Roman 
Catholic  population.  Also  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  have  lately  started  a  mission  to  the 
Indians,  along  the  Amazon  in  Brazil,  and  in  Para- 
guay, Argentina,  and  Chili  (qq.v.) ;  this  work  is  also 
pursued  by  the  English  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  it  b 
again  the  United  Brethren,  who  have  from  173S, 
although  with  interruptions,  carried  on  a  mission 
which  shows  to-day,  grouped  about  twenty  prin- 
cipal stations,  a  body  of  Christians  numbering  30,- 
000,  composed  in  the  main  of  former  slaves;  more 
than  half  of  these  are  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
Paramaribo.  More  extensive  and  richer  in  results 
is  the  Evangelical  mission  in  the  neighboring  Brit- 
ish Guiana.  Here  the  way  was  opened  in  1807  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  society's  zeal 
for  independence  induced  it,  in  1838,  to  render  self- 
governing  the  18,000  converts  it  had  made  up  to 
that  date;  about  6,000  formed  a  Congregational 
Union,  the  others  joined  the  English  Church  which, 
entering  this  ¥rork  in  1839,  has  gained  a  following 
of  130,000.  The  English  Wesleyan  Methodists  as 
well  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  the  United 
Brethren  have  gathered  together  here  20,000  Chris- 
tians from  among  the  heathen.  The  southern  mis- 
sionary field  consists  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the 
Falkland  Islands,  sparsely  inhabited  by  a  popula- 
tion in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization.  From 
1844-1860,  unavailing  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  a  mission  here,  three  by  Allen  Gardiner, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  English  navy;  another 
attempt  by  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society  ended  in  the  murder  of  all  the  partici- 
pants. In  1862  a  courageous  missionary.  Bishop 
Waite  Hocking  Stirling,  at  last  succeeded  in 
founding  two  settlements,  where  up  to  the 
present  day  200  Christians  have  been  gathered  by 
heroic  efforts. 
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aimii^kBT  or  THE  Results  of  the  AucnictH  MiwioN*. 

CbriniuuiE. 

Gnenluid,  Labndor.  Aluka M.SOO 

C«n»ii» 43.500 

loduna  Hi  the  Uniled  HIaUa  Ofi.OOO 

NcKToa  of  the  UDiWd  SutH 7.500.000 

CliuuiM  and  JapuaH  ot  the  UniUd  Btatea.  4.000 

West  India   848,000 

Centn]  and  Suutb  AmeriiiB  106,000 

Tol«l    a7O3.000 

S.  AAioa*t  The  African  (ielda  of  labor  occupied 
ty  the  Evangelical  misaions  include  five  principal 
regions:  (1)  The  west  coaat  of  Senegal,  which  em- 
braces Senegambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  the  Gold 
and  .Slave  Coasts,  Yoruba,  Nigeria,  Kamerun,  Kon- 
go, Angola.  (2)  South  Africa,  embracing  German 
Southu'CHt  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  Zulu- 
land,  the  former  Boer  Republics,  fiasutoland,  Mo- 
tabeleknd,  Mashonalaad,  and  Gasaland.  (3)  The 
£afit  African  lalanda,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
the  Seychelles.  (4)  East  and  Central  Africa,  em- 
bracing the  kingdom  of  Baauto,  the  Lake  Begion, 
and  German  and  British  East  Africa.  (5)  North 
Africa,  with  the  Italian  Erythnea,  Egypt  and.  to  a 
Very  moderate  degree,  Tripoli,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
For  the  details  of  missionary  operatiooa  and  for  state- 
mont  of  results,  see  Afbica,  I.,  4. 

ScHUAST  or  Tnii  EmiUT*  or  AmicAN  HnaiOHa. 

ChriflUiuift. 

W»t  Afric* 306,000 

Oape  Colony 600,000 

RcnutiataK  Houtli  ATrics 301.600 

African  IsTanilK 206,000 

EMt  mid  Cenlnd  AIri™ 107,000 

Tola!    1.611,500 

S.  Central  Asia:  In  contrast  with  the  American 
and  African  mission  fields,  in  Asia  misaions  have 
to  (to  principally  with  compact  masBea  of  peoples, 
United  by  political,  ethnographic,  linguistic,  and  re- 
Iig;iouB  bonds,  and  possessing  a  historical  past  as 
well  us  on  old  civiliiation  and  literature.  They 
form,  therefore,  much  more  important  subjects  for 
the  world  mission  than  do  primitive  peoples,  with- 
out political  unity,  clvilixation,  or  literature,  and 
with  a  low  grade  of  religion.  For  this  reaaon  much 
greater  obstacles  are  encountered  in  the  attempt 
to  Christianize  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  ex- 
tensive efforts  for  evan^lisation  and  education 
mode  in  western  Asia,  with  its  old  Christian  and 
Hohainmedan  population,  by  American  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians, 
reporting  about  101,000  Christiana  and  about  62,000 
pupils,  need  not  here  be  noted,  because  this  is  no 
heathen  mission;  and  the  Mohammedan  Mission 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Persia  and  the 
missions  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Kcformcd  Church  of  America  in  Arabia  have  had 
but  nniall  success.  The  present  outlook  ia,  how- 
ever, very  bright. 

*.  BriUsb  India:  The  Evangelical  Danish-Hallo 
Mission  began  in  Tranquebar  in  1706,  but  it  was 
Strictly  localized  through  the  entire  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  its  results  were  small,  about  20,000  con- 
verts. Only  in  the  second  period,  beginning  w*ith 
the  entrance  of  William  Carey  (q.v.)  into  this  field 
in  1793.  and  the  opening  of  India  to  missionaries  in 
1S13,  enforced  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  slow  ex- 

'^unplflmmtary  or  ooafirmBtorv  data  will  bs  found  for 
UicM  field!  in  Anuu.  IL 


pansion  took  place.  The  Anglican  Mission,  the 
London,  the  Baptist,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and 
the  American  lodependent  Missions,  and  the  Basel, 
Leipsic,  and  Gossner  Missions,  were  most  active. 
Especially  the  entrance  of  the  Scotch  missions  of  the 
EsUblished  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Free  Church  was 
of  prime  importance  because  this  gave  quite  an  im- 
pulse to  the  establishment  of  echools  through  the 
prominent  missionaries  John  Wilson,  Alexander 
Duff  (q.v.),  and  John  Anderson,  and  extended  thii 
activity  to  the  upper  classes.  Even  this  second 
{Kriod  bears  essentially  the  character  of  founds 
tion  work  and  experiment;  the  numerical  result  i* 
in  round  numbers  about  130,000  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians. The  third  period,  from  the  great  rebellion  in 
1857  to  the  present  day,is  marked  by  the  unhindered 
expansion  of  the  mission  over  all  the  provinces  ot 
this  vast  empire,  reaching  far  up  into  Afghanistan 
and  to  the  doors  of  Tibet;  by  the  organization 
of  churches;  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
societies  to  about  seventy,  and  of  the  Occidental 
and  native  ordained  workers  to  1,000  of  the  former, 
and  900  ot  the  latter;  by  the  im|iro\-ement  of  mis- 
sionary methods;  by  an  augmented  activity  in  ed- 
ucation and  lilerature  as  well  as  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  and  physicians.  In  thi« 
period  belongs  also  the  great  native  movements 
both  of  reform  and  reaction  (Brahmo  Somaj,  q,v,, 
and  the  like),  which  partly  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity  and  partly  opposed  it;  ill  any  case 
they  give  proof  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
haa  produced  a  fermentation  showing  that  Christian- 
ity has  begun  to  influence  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  land.  The  growing  female  and  medical  mis- 
sion, wiiich  has  already  numeroua  native  women 
in  its  service,  has  gained  great  importance;  among 
these  the  work  of  the  Brahmin  widow,  Paodlta 
Romabai  (q.v.),  a  deaconess  of  a  superior  kind,  with 
her  influential  institutions  in  and  near  Poona,  merits 
special  mention.  While  in  the  second  missionary 
period  the  prevailing  form  was  individual  mission 
work,  in  the  third  compact  mosses  of  CJhristiaos 
gathered  from  which  sprang  church  organizations. 
This  conMntration  is  most  marked  in  the  south  in 
the  country  of  the  Tamils,  especially  in  Tinnevelli, 
the  Anglican  field  of  labor  in  the  north  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Tclugus,  the  field  ot  the  American  Bap- 
tists; and  in  the  southwest,  in  Cochin  and  Travoo- 
core,  the  field  of  the  London  Missionary  Society; 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  the  field  of  the  Goas- 
ner-Kols  Mission,  and  in  t1;e  noKbwest  provinces 
in  Gudh,  the  sphere  of  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopalians;  and,  lastly,  in  Lower  Burma,  in  the 
Karen  mission  of  the  American  Baptifits.  Tbe  great 
majority  of  Hindu  Christians  belong  to  tbe  lower 
castes  or  to  the  casteless  tribes,  and  their  religious 
and  moral  quality  is  still  elementary.  But  it  is  an 
important  fact  in  the  defense  of  missions,  that  pre- 
cisely through  the  religious,  moral,  social,  and  even 
economic  elevation  of  these  down-trodden  peoples, 
Christianity  has  shown  a  saving  power  which  has 
been  acknowledged  ei-en  by  the  Brahmina.  It  is 
true  that,  while  no  general  Christian  movement  has 
reached  the  higher  castes,  there  are  also  converts 
from  them;  among  the  native  government  officiahi, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  others,  a  considerable  per- 
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centage  are  ChristiaDB,  and  of  the  native  pastors, 
the  most  eniment  are  from  the  higher  castes.  There 
are,  moreover,  among  them  not  a  few  secret  Chris- 
tians who  lack  the  courage  for  open  adherence.  It 
must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  number 
of  the  religiously  indifferent  is  growing  among 
them,  and  even  of  the  entirely  unbelieving,  and 
these  are  more  difficult  to  reach  than  orthodox 
Hindus.  In  British  Ceylon,  whose  population  fol- 
low either  a  corrupt  Hinduism  or  Buddhism  or  a 
barbarous  demon  worship,  the  old  Dutch  Mission 
has  scarcely  left  a  trace,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a 
genuine  Evangelical  mission  has  been  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglicans,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  of  the  American  Board, 
and  these  are  active  in  educational  work.  The  labor 
is  concentrated  about  the  district  of  Jaffna  in  the 
north.  Candy  in  the  center,  and  Colombo  and  Galle 
in  the  southwest  and  south,  and  there  are  about 
36,000  Christians. 

6.  Non-British  Upper  India:  This  is  but  little 
occupied  by  the  Evangehcal  mission.  That  part 
of  Indo-China  which  is  under  French  control  is  ex- 
clusively a  field  of  the  French  missions.  In  Siam 
and  Laos  the  Americans  and  Presbyterians  have 
succeeded  in  gathering  in  this  very  difficult  field  a 
few  small  communities  with  altogether  perhaps 
15,000  Christians.  In  Malacca,  where  Singapore  is 
the  principal  station,  the  Anglicans,  the  English 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  as  well  as  different 
independent  missionaries,  have  assembled  about 
2,500  Christians.  For  a  review  of  India,  statistics, 
and  other  important  matter,  see  India. 

6.  Malay  Arohipelaero:  The  Malay  Archipelago 
in  the  possession  of  Holland  is  for  the  greater  part 
Mohammedan  and  is  the  field  of  labor  of  the  Dutch 
and  of  the  Rhenish  and  Neukirchen  missionary  so- 
cieties. While  these  prosecute  mission  work  proper 
among  the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  population, 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Dutch  India  has 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the  already  established 
communities,  partly  derived  from  the  old  colonial 
mission  and  partly  ceded  to  the  Church  by  the  mis- 
sionary societies;  they  number  together  274,000 
Christians.  On  the  Talaut  and  Sanjir  Islands  55,000 
have  been  gathered  by  missionaries  of  the  Gossner 
Society,  while  the  Dutch  missionary  societies  show 
about  24,000,  and  the  Neukirchen  mission  in  central 
Java  has  gathered  1,000  Christians.  The  results  of 
the  Rhenish  Mission  among  the  Batak  in  Siunatra  are 
very  important — about  90,000  baptized.  Here  an 
excellently  organized  Christian  Church  is  in  process 
of  growth;  it  has  numerous  native  teachers  and 
ordained  pastors  in  its  service  and  is  nearly  self- 
supporting.  The  arch  enemy  is  Islam,  but  from  its 
followers  also  a  few  thousands  have  been  won.  On 
Nias,  where  the  Rhenish  Mission  has  been  settled 
since  1865,  there  is  now  a  great  Christian  move- 
ment, nearly  11,000  are  baptized  and  4,000  are 
among  the  catechumens.  In  Borneo,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  was  taken  possession  of  in  1835  by  the 
Rhenish  Mission,  and  where  seven  missionaries 
were  murdered  in  a  bloody  insurrection  in  1859, 
the  results  up  to  date  have  been  very  slight;  the 
nimiber  of  the  baptized  has  just  passed  2,000  in 


British  North  Borneo;  the  Society  for  the  Propa 
gation  of  the  Gospel  has  worked  since  1848  not  with- 
out success  among  the  Jaks,  reporting  3,000  bap- 
tized. The  total  number  of  Evangelical  Christians 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  is  472,000. 

7.  China:    See  China,  II.,  3,  §§  1-7. 

8.  Korea:  See  the  article  Korea. 

9.  Jai»an:   See  the  article  Japan. 

SUIOCART   OP  THE   R^UI/TS   OF  THE   ASZATXC  MISSIONS. 

Christians. 

Britiflh  India  and  Ceylon   1,195,000 

Non-British  Upper-India   0,500 

Malay  Archipela^ 472,000 

China,  with  Korea 308,500 

Japan 71,800 

Total 2.146,800 

10.  Oceania:  The  South  Sea  Missions,  inspired 
by  Cook's  discoveries,  have  extended  gradually 
over  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  starting  from  Tahiti, 
where  the  London  Missionary  Society  established 
itself  in  1797.  The  American  Board,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Melanesian,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  Paris  and  some  German  missionary  socie- 
ties also  occupy  the  field.  Polynesia  is  for  the  most 
part  already  Christianized.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  (q.v.),  the  American  Board  began  in  1820  its 
work  of  Christianization  and  in  1870  the  work  was 
declared  completed.  Hurried  away  by  its  zeal  for 
doctrinal  independence,  the  American  Board  left 
the  young  mission  church  to  itself,  although  it  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  self-government,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  reaction,  both  within  and  without. 
Of  38,000  Christians,  full-blooded  and  half-breed 
natives,  scarcely  15,600  remained  in  that  Church; 
others  went  over  to  the  Anglican  Mission,  which 
later  entered  this  field,  or  became  Catholics;  a  part 
may  also  have  relapsed  to  heathenism.  Among  the 
numerous  Japanese  and  Chinese  immigrants  some 
conversions  hisive  been  made.  The  Evangelical  mis- 
sion had  an  eventful  history  in  the  three  groups  of 
the  Society  Islands,  especially  in  Tahiti.  In  1815 
the  complete  victory  of  King  Pomare  helped  the 
Christian  party  to  power;  in  1826  the  conversion 
en  masse  began;  in  1836,  the  Catholic  propaganda 
forced  its  way  into  the  field;  in  1842,  a  French  pro- 
tectorate was  proclaimed,  and  lastly,  in  1863,  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society  in  Tahiti  had  to  relieve 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  in  1887  also 
in  Rajatea.  The  former  has  now  in  its  care  all  the 
11,000  converted  natives.  The  whole  English 
Hervey  Archipelago,  of  which  Raratonga  was  made 
widely  known  by  John  Williams  (q.v.),  has  been 
Christianized  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
with  its  9,000  church  members.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Samoan  group,  now  mostly  German; 
but  here,  besides  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  also  active,  report- 
ing 32,000  converts.  Principally  by  native  teach- 
ers from  Raratonga  and  Samoa,  the  Takelan,  the 
Ellice  and  southern  Gilbert  Islands  are  all,  at  least 
for  the  greater  part.  Christianized.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  counts  here  about  11,000  Chris- 
tians. By  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  neighbor- 
ing Tonga  Islands  have  also  been  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized, with  their  17,000  converts.  In  the  Witi 
Archipelago  Wesleyan  Methodists  gathered  98,000 
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Much  more  recent  than  in  Polynesia  h 
the  mUsion  in  Helanesia,  which  lies  to  the  v-est 
a.nd  is  inhabiled  by  a.  halt-sovage  population.  Here 
the  most  successful  and  best  occupied  field  ia  in  the 
Hew  Hebrides,  whieh  are  divided  into  three  groups. 
With  the  Melanesian  Misaionary  Society,  the  Seotcli, 
Canadian,  and  Australian  Presbyterians  do  nearly 
all  the  work  which  iins  resulted  in  gathering  about 
20,000  Christians  among  83,000  inhabitants.  Here 
John  G.  Paton  (q.v.)  did  his  heroic  work.  The 
Melanesian  miKsion  extends  to  the  Santi  Cruz  and 
-Solomon  Islands.  On  the  Nickapu  Island,  belong- 
ing (o  the  former  group.  Bishop  John  Coleridge  Pat- 
leson  (([.v.)  died  a  martyr  to  his  cause.  AltogHher 
the  Melanesian  mission  carried  on  by  the  colonial 
church  of  New  Zealand  counts,  on  twenty-six  Islands 
of  the  three  above-named  groups,  12.000  eonverls. 
In  the  Bismark  Archipelago,  under  the  German  pro- 
tectorate since  1884,  the  Australian  Wesleyans  have 
established  in  New  Pomerania,  New  Lauenburg, 
And  New  Mecklenburg  a  mission  chiefly  under  the 
■care  o(  native  Polynesian  evangelists;  it  counts 
About  8,000  convert.  In  British  New  Guinea,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist and  Anglican  missiona  have  gatltered  together 
about  18,000  Christian  adherents;  in  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  where  the  Utrecht  Mission  has  worked  since 
1885,  and  in  the  German  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland, 
where  the  New  Dcttlesau  and  Rhenish  Missionary 
Societies  have  labored  since  1SS6-87,  they  count 
2,000  converts.  In  Micronesia,  the  EngliMh  Gil1)Grt 
Archipelago,  and  the  German  Marsliall  and  Caro- 
line Islands  have  been  c-ired  for  since  1852  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Ameriatn  Board, 
mostly  by  mearis  of  native  teachers.  Altogether 
Micronesia  counts  13,700  Evangelical  Christians. 
In  Australia  among  the  Papuans,  a  dying  race,  con- 
sisting at  raost  of  55,000  souls,  widely  acatlercd  and 
of  the  lowest  civilization,  tlie  United  Brethren,  the 
-German  Lutherans,  and  the  Anglicans  work  wilh 
patient  endurance  but  with  little  success;  4,000  to 
fi,000  are  in  the  care  of  the  raisaiona.  In  New  Zea- 
land, the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1314  took 
up  the  task,  the  Wesleyan  MethodlsU  in  1822;  they 
•oon  had  a  surprising  success,  wliich  unfortunately 
was  much  interfered  with  by  the  growing  white  im- 
migration and  the  agitating  land  (|uestion  resulting 
from  the  English  occupation,  which  led  to  a  bloody 
war  with  the  Maoris.  The  number  of  Maori  ChriS' 
tians  is  to-day  27,000. 

Oehehu.  SmournT  or  Rusurs  or  Etanqixical  MisaiONa. 
ChTutiani^. 
America 8,708,000 

Am  ,!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!1!!!I!!!"!;  2!u6!3oo 

Oceania 292,500 

Total   12.858,300" 

Jl.  Oonoluslona:  Against  one  thousand  millions 
of  non-Chria tians  and  considering  the  immense  mis- 
sionary apparatus  oF  the  present,  the  12,658,300 
heathen  converts  do  not  seem  a  great  success. 
But  (1)  this  ia  the  fruit  of  a  foundation  work,  very 
slowly  extended,  opposed  by  innumerablfi  difficul- 
ties and  forced  to  pay  dearly  tor  lack  of  knowledge 
and  experience;    and  (2)  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 

•Without  lt«  NesroM  of  Uu  United  StatM.S,) 58,300. 


harvest  which  will  produce  new  seed.  Missionary 
success  increases  in  growing  proportion  with  the 
duration  of  the  work  and  the  number  of  the  work- 
ers; in  the  last  twenty-five  j-ears,  it  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Besides  this,  missionary  success  in  religion,  morals, 
and  civilization  far  surpasses  the  results  registered 
by  statistics.  The  past  must  be  compared  with  the 
present  in  order  to  estitoate  rightly  in  the  separate 
missionary  fields  the  progress  due  to  missions.  The 
comparison  between  what  they  have  been  and  what 
they  have  become  gives  also  the  just  measure  for 
determining  the  quality  of  heathen  converts.  The 
Christianity  of  the  majority  of  these  converts  may 
be  very  elementary,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
darkness  of  the  heathenism  whence  they  came,  it 
is  a  dawn  which  promises  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day.  In  spite  of  all  its  faults,  the  heathen  mission 
of  the  present  day  is  a  work  wherein  God's  great- 
ness is  manifested. 

IV.  Hethodology  of  Missions:  The  methodology 
of  niisaions  also  has  its  history.  It  is  true  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  unified,  and  the  diverse  charocter- 
islics  of  the  various  missionary  organizations,  na- 
tional, ecclesiastical,  and  pedagogical,  acarcely  per- 
mit icnlRcation;  nevertheless,  essential  agreement 
regarding  the  fundamental  principles  has  been 
grailually  attained,  even  though  in  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles  there  are  always  va- 
riations, conditioned  by  the  quality  of  the  mission- 
ary organisations.  Little  by  little  a  clearer  view 
has  been  gained  of  the  great  problems,  which  he- 
came  more  and  more  apparent  In  the  course  of  the 
work;  and  if  these  problems  are  not  all  solved  as 
yet,  they  are  at  least  apprehended. 

According  to  the  idea  held  by  almost  the  whole 

of  the  older  generation  of  missionaries,  the  task  of 

the  mission  was  considered  to  be:    (1)  to  convert 

in{lividual  heathen  and  give  them  the 

I.  The      blessing  of  faith,   and    (2)    to  gather 

Purpose  of  these  heathen  converts  into  ecdeaiaia. 

Missions,  which  were  formed  entirely  after  the 
pattern  of  those  in  the  home  lands. 
Against  this  individualistic  tendency  of  the  missions, 
by  whieh  they  hoped  to  form  select  "  communities." 
there  gradually  arose  a  sober  second  thought,  and 
the  fact  could  no  longer  be  ignored  that  the  assem- 
bled communities  did  not  consist  exclusively  of  real 
converts,  but  were  rather  fragments  of  a  species  of 
native  church  with  embryo  Christians,  the  level  of 
whose  religious  and  moral  life  never  rose  above  that 
of  the  average  Christiana  at  home,  and  often  stood 
lower.  The  belter  this  fact  wag  understood  the 
more  the  conviction  grew  that  developed  Christians 
could  be  the  result  only  of  a  longer  Christian  edu- 
cition,  not  confined  to  individuals  but  directed 
toward  the  moral,  spiritual,  andsocial  elevation  of 
the  whole  lite  of  the  people,  and  toward  a  leaven- 
ing of  all  the  natural  conditions  of  the  people  with 
the  leaven  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  way  the  broader 
view  of  the  missionary  task  prevailed  against  the 
merely  individual  one,  and  it  was  realized  that  in 
combination  with  the  work  of  salvation  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  the  individual,  there  must  be  a  mis- 
sionary education  of  the  people  directed  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  genuinely  native  Christianity.    In  tho 
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closest  connection  with  this  broader  conception  of 
the  missionary  task,  stands  the  clearer  recognition 
of  the  missionary  aim,  namely,  the  founding  of 
self-supporting  churches,  independent  of  the  organ- 
ization in  the  home  land.  This  aim  calls  up  one 
of  the  most  difficult  missionary  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  is  not  yet  reached.  But  the  fact  that 
this  problem  is  recognized,  while  the  earlier  mission- 
aries did  not  know  its  existence,  is  an  important 
advance.  All  the  larger  missionary  enterprises  are 
now  working  to  educate  the  convert  chiu-ches  to 
become  independent,  only  some  do  this  more  hastily 
and  others  more  thoroughly. 

A  number  of  important  consequences  for  the 
methodology  of  missions  result  from  the  greater 

missionary  task  imposed  by  this  edu- 

2.  Ends     cation  leading  to  ecclesiastical  inde- 

to  be       pendenoe:    (1)  A  rational  cultivation 

Attained,    of  the  native  character.    Only  when 

Christianity  is  implanted  in  the  soil  of 
the  heathen  nation  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes 
naturalized  as  a  native  growth  can  a  really  inde- 
pendent Christian  church  among  the  heathen  be 
realized.  This  naturalization  requires  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  process  of  Christianization  to  all  the 
phases  of  native  life,  extending  to  the  language, 
the  morals,  and  the  social  relations  of  the  people. 
This  is  a  task  which  offers  an  abundance  of  the  most 
complicated  problems.  Two  principal  dangers  are 
especially  to  be  avoided:  the  treatment  of  foreign 
customs  with  religious  rigorism  and  a  confusion  of 
Christianizing  with  Europeanizing  or  American- 
izing. The  first  of  these  dangers  was  a  fruit  of  sect- 
arian narrowness,  the  second  lies  in  the  superior 
civilization  and  the  national  pride  of  the  mission- 
aries; both  are  fostered  by  a  lack  of  pedagogic  tact 
toward  the  objects  of  the  mission.  (2)  The  de- 
velopment of  a  body  of  native  teachers.  While 
much  was  done  in  this  direction  in  earlier  mission- 
ary effort,  especially  by  the  free  church  missions, 
the  effective  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished 
to-day  is  a  result  of  the  later  historical  develop- 
ment of  missions,  though  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect is  still  a  desideratum.  Evangelical  missions, 
as  a  whole,  have  in  their  service  to-day  4,170  or- 
dained pastors  and  75,000  teachers  and  evangelists 
from  among  the  natives,  and  it  maintains  for  their 
education  375  schools  attended  by  12,000  scholars. 
In  connection  with  this  increase  of  native  workers 
there  is  not  only  an  extension  of  the  field  of  labor 
and  a  general  systematization,  there  b  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  financial  contributions  of  the  ct)m- 
mimities,  and  a  continuous  development  of  church 
organization,  so  that  by  this  means  progress  is 
made  in  various  directions  in  preparation  for  eccle- 
siastical independence.  (3)  There  is  an  enrichment 
of  missionary  resources.  Naturally  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was  from  the  beginning  the  principal 
instrimient  of  the  missions,  but  alongside  of  this 
an  even  greater  and  more  independent  place  was 
taken  first  by  educational  and  literary  work  and 
then  by  the  labors  of  physicians  and  women.  It  is 
true  that  the  educational  and  literary  activities  were 
not  entirely  lacking  from  the  beginning;  but  a  sys- 
tematically ordered  school  organization  suited  to 
insure  not  only  a  religious  but  also  a  general  culture 


for  all  classes  of  the  people,  from  the  primary  school 
up  to  the  high  schools  and  sometimes  even  up  to 
the  universities,  and  a  literary  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  this  general  intellectual  elevation  of  the 
people,  have  been  interwoven  with  the  mission  work 
only  since  the  middle  of  the  past  century. 

In  this  matter  statistics  are  eloquent.  In  addition  to 
26,000  primary  schools  with  over  1,150,000  scholars, 

— and,  what  is  of  importance,  over  300,- 
3.  Auxil-    000  girls — there  are  1,500  high  schools, 
iaries  Em-  with  130,000  scholars.    In  literary  en- 
ployed,      terprise,  the  Bible  translations  occupy 

the  foremost  place.  There  are  to-day 
105  translations  of  the  whole  Bible  prepared  by  mis- 
sionaries, 100  of  the  New  Testament  and  224  of 
separate  parts  of  the  Bible,  not  reckoning  those  in 
the  dead  languages.  The  rest  of  missionary  litera- 
ture, which  from  small  tracts  up  to  scientific  works 
covers  nearly  all  the  fields  of  knowledge  besides  that 
of  religion,  b  so  extensive  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
recapitulated.  In  the  various  missionary  fields 
there  are  159  book  stores  and  publishing-houses  in 
operation.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
female  missionaries  and  the  physicians,  statistics 
regarding  which  have  been  given,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  benevolent  institutions:  379  hospitals, 
783  polycUnics,  247  orphan  asylums,  100  leper  asy- 
lums, 30  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  156  other  refuges,  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  inmates.  All  this  is  putting  word  into  action, 
and  does  an  effective  pioneer  service  for  the  mis- 
sions. Lastly,  when  it  is  noted  that,  besides  the  in- 
direct civilizing  education  which  is  pursued  by  the 
missionaries,  there  are  not  only  180  industrial 
schools,  but  by  a  great  number  of  missions,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  instruction  is  systematically 
combined  with  religious  teaching,  it  is  apparent  to 
what  an  extent  the  work  of  Christianization  influ- 
ences the  whole  life  of  the  people.  The  longer  the 
mission  has  been  at  work,  the  more  manifold  and 
powerful  a  factor  does  it  become  in  the  general  ed- 
ucation of  non-Christian  peoples  (cf.  J.  S.  Dennis, 
Christian  Mission  and  Social  Progress,  3  vols.,  New 
York,  1897-1906). 

Nevertheless  a  counter-movement  against  this 
conception  of  the  missionary  task  has  been  started 

during  the  last  few  decades,  emanating 

4.  The      from  the  founder  of  the  China  Inland 

Movement  Mission,  John  Hudson  Taylor,  and  such 

for  Imme-  supporters  as  Arthur  Tappan  Pierson, 

diate  Evan-  Albert   B.   Simpson,  founder  of  the 

gelization.  Christian    Missionary    Alliance,     and 

John  Robert  Mott  of  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement  (qq.v.).  It  character- 
izes the  missionary  task  as  being  "  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  "  and  the  section  of  this  opposition 
represented  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
has  accepted  as  its  watchword  the  addition  "  in 
this  generation."  It  is  difficult  in  view  of  the 
varying  definitions  which  have  been  and  still  are 
given  of  the  watchword  "evangelization,"  to  say 
precisely  what  it  really  means.  John  R.  Mott, 
in  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  Genera^ 
tion  (London,  1900),  declares  it  to  signify  '*  to  give 
to  all  men  an  adequate  opportunity  to  know  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Savior  and  to  become  his  real  disci- 
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pies/*  but  not  "  Christianization  of  the  world,  if  by 
that  is  meant  the  permeating  of  the  world  with 
Christian  ideas,"  although  educational,  literary,  and 
medical  activity  are  not  excluded.  Pierson  under- 
stands it  only  as  **  preaching  and  witness;  these 
two  words  include  everything  that  is  meant  by 
evangelization."  Whatever  these  definitions  lack 
in  clearness  is  supplied  by  the  methodical  princi- 
ples which  the  movement  aims  to  put  in  practise. 
They  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  sending  of  great  hosts 
of  evangelists  in  order  to  give  all  men,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
Gosp)el.  (2)  The  greatest  haste  as  well  in  the  send- 
ing of  missionaries  as  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel; for  this  reason  preaching  becomes  the  essential 
missionary  duty.  Schools,  literary  activity,  and 
church  organization  are  regarded  as  of  secondary 
importance.  (3)  World-wide  spread  of  the  preach- 
ing; therefore,  a  scattering  of  the  resources,  accord- 
ing to  the  motto  "  diffusion,  not  concentration." 
These  principles  are  said  to  be  founded  on  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  14),  which  ordered 
preaching  to  all  the  world;  on  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  who  as  itinerant  preachers  went  rapidly 
from  place  to  place;  and  on  the  connection  of  the 
mission  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  which  is 
to  be  hastened  by  the  speedy  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  among  all  peoples.  As  this  view  is 
one-sided  and  exegetically  untenable,  ignores  the 
difference  between  the  conditions  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles  and  in  the  present,  and  rests  upon  fond 
expectations  and  impatience,  so  its  methodical 
principles  contradict  the  experience  of  a  century  of 
missions,  lack  the  assurance  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  results  attained,  and  leave  entirely  out  of  ao- 
count  the  grave  difficulties  which  rational  mission 
work  must  overcome  in  order  to  realize  even  a  com- 
prehensible preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  establishing  a  firmly  founded  Christian  Church. 
This  last  is  the  missionary  task;  the  limitation  of 
the  task  to  mere  evangelization  confuses  the  means 
with  the  end.  Established  settlements,  patient  en- 
durance in  thorough  instruction,  faith- 
5.  The  True  ful  care  of  souls,  earnest  church 
Method,  discipline  and  wise  organization  are 
indispensable,  and  solid  work  can  not 
be  accomplished  hastily  over  the  whole  world,  cer- 
tainly not  in  one  generation.  The  mighty  mission- 
ary movement,  carried  forward  by  sincerely  pious 
men  under  the  motto  "  evangelization  of  the  world 
in  this  generation,"  has  often  been  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus and  contains  in  many  respects  much  that  is 
encouraging  for  all  missionary  workers,  but  as  a 
reform  movement  in  missionary  methods  it  will 
have  no  permanent  value.  If  all  signs  are  not  de- 
ceptive, a  sober  second  thought  has  already  begun 
to  prevail;  after  much  dearly  bought  experience, 
which  could  have  been  avoided,  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  will  accept  the  principles  of  missionary 
methodology  which  rest  upon  the  experience  of  a 
century  of  mission  work.  But  see  Mo\'ement, 
Laymen's  Missionary.  G.  Warneck. 

Bibliography:  The  literature  of  missions  is  enormous; 
titles  can  be  given  here  only  of  books  which  cover  more 
or  less  suggestively  the  different  fields.  Lists  of  litera- 
ture are  foimd  in  great  richness  in  the  subject  indexes  to 
the  general  catalogues  named  on  pp.  xii.-ziii.  of  vol.  i. 
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sionary  Conference,  Report  on  Foreign  Mieeione,  2  vols. 
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ProUatant  AfUaiont,  2  vols..  New  York,  1902;    J.  8.  Den- 
nis, Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Miaaiona,   New  York, 
1901;      H.   P.  Beach.  Miaaumanf  Literature  <4  the  291k 
Century;    Character  and  Uaea  of  recent  Booka  on  Forno* 
Miaaiona,  in  Miaaionary  Review  of  the  World,  Feb.,  1902; 
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uaum  operariorum  apoatolicorum  aocietatia  miaaionum  ad 
exteroa,  Hongkong,  1905;  A.  Huonder,  Deutache  Jeauiten- 
ntiaaionHre  dea  17,  und  18.  Jahrhunderta,  in  Stimmen  aua 
Maria-Loach,  heft  Ixxiv.,  1871;  R.  de  Martins,  La  Pro- 
paganda Cattolica  al  aecolo  xix.,  Napoli,  1884;  A.  Piep«'. 
Die  PropagandarCongregaHon  und  die  nordischen  Mia- 
aionen  im  xvii.  Jahrhundert,  Bonn,  1886;  A.  Launay. 
Hiatoire  de  la  aociiU  dea  miaaiona  itranghrea,  Paris.  1894; 
idem,  SociiU  dea  miaaiona  itrang^ea;  hiatoire  de  la  miaaion 
du  Thibet,  Paris,  1903;  idem,  SocUti  dea  miasiona 
^trangh-ea:  documerUa  hiatoriquea  rekitifa  b.  la  aocifU.  Vannes. 
1905;  L.  E.  Louvet,  Lea  Miaaiona  catholiquea  au  xix.  aitclt, 
Lyons,  1894;  Catholic  Miaaiona:  Record  in  Connection  tcith 
the  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  London,  1900;  J. 

B.  Piolet,  Lea  Miaaiona  catholiquea  franpaiaea  aux  xix.  ailcU, 
6  vols.,  Paris,  1900;  P.  Peeters.  Lea  Miaaiona  catholiquea 
et  lea  languea  indighiea,  Brussels,  1905;  A.  Huonder.  Der 
einheimiache  Klerua  in  den  UeidenlAndem,  Freiburg.  1909. 

Literature  on  the  separate  continents  is  as  follows:  For 
America  of  first  importance  is  the  massive  collection, 
Jeauit  RelationG  and  Allied  Documenta,  ed.  R.  G.  Thwaites. 
73  vols,  and  index,  Cleveland.  1896  sqq.;  J.  G.  Shea,  Hia- 
tory  of  Catholic  Miaaiona  among  the  Indian  Tribea  t^  the 
United  States  from  1629  A.D.  to  1864  AJ>.,  New  York, 
1857;  W.  I.  Kip.  The  Early  JeauU  Miaaiona  in  North 
America.  Albany,  1873;  C.  Hawley,  Early  Chaptera  in 
Cayuga  History,  Jeauit  Miaaiona  in  Ooi-o-Gouen,  1666-84; 
also  Sulpitian  Mission  among  Cayugaa  about  Quinte  Bay 
1668,  Auburn,  N.Y..  1879;  J.  Cardus,  Laa  Miaaionea  fran- 
eiacanaa  entre  loa  injldelea  de  Bolivia,  188S-S4,  Barcelona, 
1886;  S.  R.  Monner,  Miaionea  guaraniticaa  1607-1800, 
Buenos  Ayres,  1892;  A.  Coll.  Segunda  n%emoria  de  laa 
Miaionea  de  Fernando  Poo,  Madrid.  1899;  Q.  W.  James. 
In  and  out  of  the  Old  Miaaiona  of  California;  an  Account 
of  the  Franciscan  Miasiona,  Boston,  1905.  For  Aftioa 
consult:  L.  Bethune,  Lea  Miaaiona  catholiquea  d'Afriqua, 
Lille,  1889;  F.  Klein,  Le  Cardinal  Lavigeria  et  aea  (gwvraa 
d'Afrique,  Paris,  1890;  M.  J..  L'Ouganda;  la  miaaion 
catholiqtte  et  lea  agenta  de  la  compagnie  anglaiae,  Paris. 
1893;  E.  Colin  and  P.  Sceau,  Madagaacar  et  la  nUaaiom 
catholique,  Paris,  1895;  SocUt6  dea  miaaionairea  d*Afrique, 
Pkrea  Blanca  memento  chronologique,  Paris,  1900;  A.  de 
Carouge,  line  Miaaion  en  Ethiopia  d'apria  lea  mSmoirea  iu 
Cardinal  Maaaaja,  Paris,  1902;  M.  M.  Mulhall.  Explorera 
in  the\New  World  before  and  after  Columbua,  and  the  Story  of 
the  Jesuit  Missions  of  Paraguay,  London.  1909.  For  A.mAtL 
consult:  C.  M.  Caddell.  History  of  Roman  Catholic  Mia- 
aiona in  Japan  and  Paraguay,  London  and  New  York,  1856; 
W.  Strickland,  Catholic  Miaaiona  in  Southern  India  to  1966, 
London,  1865;  Berthold-Ignaoe,  Hiaiovra  de  la  miaaion  da 
Perse  par  lea  pbrea  Carmea-D6chauaaSa,  I6O4-IM,  Brussels. 
1887;  L.  de  Gusman,  Hiatoria  de  la  miaionea  de  la  Con^pania 
de  Jeaiu  en  V India  y  China,  Bilbao.  1891;  L.  Quiet.  La 
Miaaion  du  Su-Tchuen  au  xviii.  aiMe,  Paris,  1892;  A.  F. 
Cardim,  Baialhaa  da  Companhia  de  Jeaua  na  aua  provineia 
do  Japao,  Lisbon,  1894;   M.  Jullien,  La  NouveUe  Miaaion 
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de  la  Compagnie  de  Jenua  ri  Si/rie,  1331-96,  Toun,  1898; 
A.  Launay,  Lea  MiMionairet  franpaiM  au  Tonkin,  Paria, 
1900;  idem,  Hittaire  de9  miM9iona  de  Vlndie,  4  vols.,  ib. 
1898;  B.  A.  H.  Wilberforoe,  Dominican  MiaHont  and 
Martyn  in  Japan,  London,  1897;  C.  M.  Caddell.  The 
Cro%9  in  Japan;  a  Hi$tory  of  the  Mieaiona  of  SL  Francia 
Xavier  and  the  early  Jeauita,  ib.  1904;  A.  Ligneul,  L'^van^ 
gile  au  Japan  au  xx.  aiide,  Paris,  1904;  M.  Steiehen,  Lea 
Daimyo  ehritiena;  un  aikde  de  Vhiatoire  du  Japon  16t9- 
1660,  Hongkong,  1904.  For  Kew  Zealand:  A.  Monfat, 
Lea  Orioinea  de  la  fox  caiholiqm  dana  la  Nouvelie-Zelande; 
lea  Maoria;  Hude  hiatorique,  Lyons,  1896. 

On  the  philosophy,  methods,  and  economics  of  Protes- 
tant missions  consult:  W.  P.  Walsh,  Chriatian  Miaaiona, 
London,  1862;  D.  Dorchester,  The  Problem  of  Religioua 
Progreaa,  New  York,  1881;  T.  E.  Slater,  The  Philoaophy 
of  Miaaiona,  London,  1882;  G.  Wameck,  Modem  Mia- 
aiona and  CiUture,  Edinburgh,  1883;  C.  H.  Carpenter, 
Studiea  in  Miaaion  Economica,  Philadelphia.  1886;  J. 
Liggins,  The  Great  Value  and  Sueeeaa  of  Foreign  Miaaiona; 
with  an  Introduction  by  Arthur  T,  Pieraon,  New  York, 
1889;  B.  Broomhall.  Evangelization  of  the  World,  London, 
1894;  R.  N.  Cust.  Eaaay  on  the  Prevailing  Methoda  of  the 
Evangelization  of  the  nonr^hriatian  World,  ib.  1894;  idem. 
The  Qoapel  Meaaage,  or  Eaaaya  on  the  different  Aapecta  of 
Chriatian  Miaaiona,  ib.  1896;  S.  L.  Baldwin,  Foreign  Mia- 
aiona of  the  Proteatant  Churchea,  New  York,  1900;  J.  R. 
Mott,  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  thia  Oeneration, 
ib.  1900;  C.  M.  Yonge.  The  Making  of  a  Miaaionary,  Lon- 
don, 1900;  E.  T.  Churton.  Foreign  Miaaiona,  New  York, 
1901;  J.  C.  Gibson.  Miaaion  Problema  and  Methoda  in 
S.  China,  Edmburgh,  1901;  V.  F.  Penrose,  Opportunitiea 
in  the  Path  of  the  Great  Phyaician,  Philadelphia,  1902; 
H.  H.  Montgomery,  Foreign  Miaaiona,  London,  1902; 
idem,  Principlea  and  Problema  of  Foreign  Miaaiona,  West- 
minster, 1904;  A.  Murray,  The  Key  to  the  Miaaionary 
Problem,  New  York,  1902;  R.  E.  Speer.  Miaaionary  Prinr- 
ciplea  and  Practicea,  ib.  1902;  idem,  Miaaiona  and  Modem 
Hiatory,  2  vols.,  ib.  1904;  Bryan  F.  Clinch,  California  and 
ita  Miaaiona,  2  vols..  San  Francisco,  1904;  J.  R.  Mott, 
T?te  Home  Miniatry  and  Modern  Miaaiona,  London,  1905; 
R.  A.  Hume.  Miaaiona  from  the  Modem  View,  New  York, 
1905;  J.  L.  Barton,  The  Miaaionary  and  hie  Critica,  ib. 
1906;  J.  S.  Dennis.  Chriatian  Miaaiofia  and  Social  Prog- 
reaa,  3  vols.,  ib.  1897,  1902,  1906;  idem.  The  New  Horo- 
acope  of  Miaaiona,  ib.  1908;  J.  Brown,  The  Foreign  Mia- 
aionary: An  Incarnation  of  a  World  Movement,  ib.  1907; 
J.  H.  J.  Ellison  and  G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  Church  and  Em- 
pire: Eaaaya  on  the  ReaponaibUitiea  of  Empire,  London, 
1907  (not  on  Church  and  State,  but  on  coordinating  Chris- 
tian efforts);  L.  G.  Mylne,  Miaaion  to  Hindua;  A  Con- 
tribution to  the  Study  of  Miaaionary  Methoda,  London, 
1908;  £.  M.  Bliss,  The  Miaaionary  Enterpriae,  New  York, 
1908;  W.  Owen  Carver,  Miaaiona  in  the  Plan  of  the  Agea, 
ib.  1909. 

For  early  missions  constilt  the  various  church  histories, 
and  the  following  special  works:  C.  Merivale  (editor), 
Converaion  of  the  Weal,  5  vols.  (I.  The  ContinenkU  Teu- 
tons, by  C.  Merivale;  II.  The  Celta,  by  G.  F.  Maclear; 
IIL  The  Engliah,  by  G.  F.  Maclear;  IV.  The  Northmen, 
by  G.  F.  Maclear;  V.  The  Slave,  by  G.  F.  Maclear).  Lon- 
don. 1878,  New  York.  1879;  J.  Wyse,  A  Thouaand  Yeara, 
or.  The  Miaaionary  CerUera  of  the  Middle  Agea,  London, 
1872;  L.  C.  Barnes.  Two  Thouaand  Yeara  of  Miaaiona  be- 
fore Carey,  Chicago.  1901;  A.  Hamack,  Die  Miaaion  und 
Auabreitung  dee  Chriatentum  in  der  eraten  drei  Jahrhun- 
derten,  Leipsic.  1902.  2d  ed.,  1906,  Eng.  transl.,  Expanaion 
of  ChriatianUy,  2  vols..  New  York.  1904-05,  2d  ed.,  1909; 
G.  Smith,  S?iort  Hiatory  of  Chriatian  Miaaiona;  from  Abra- 
ham and  Paul  to  Carey,  Edinburgh,  1904;  Schaff,  Chriatian 
Church,  v.,  1,  chap.  ix. 

For  the  missionary  societies  consult:  J.  M.  Reid,  Mia- 
aiona and  Miaaionary  Society  of  fha  Methodiat  Epiacopal 
Church,  2  vols..  New  York,  1879;  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  GoapeU  Digeat  of  the  Recorda  of  the  Society, 
London.  1893;  idem,  Reaulta  of  180  Yeara  of  Work,  Lon- 
don. 1887;  N.  Landmark,  Det  Norake  Miaaionaaelakab, 
Christiania,  1889;  C.  S.  Home,  Story  of  the  London  Mia- 
aionary Society,  London.  1894;  E.  F.  Kruijf.  Geaehiedenia 
van  het  Nederlandache  Zendelingagenootachap,  Groningen, 
1894;  C.  Hole,  Early  Hiatory  of  the  Church  Miaaionary 
Society  to  the  End  of  181 A  A.D.,  London.  1896;  W.  O.  B. 
Allen  and  E.  McClure,  Two  Hundred  Yeara;  the  Hiatory  of 
Iha  Society  for  Promoting  Chriatian  Knowledge,  1698-1898, 
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London.  1898;  R.  Lovett.  Hiatory  of  the  London  Miaaionary 
Society,  1796-1896,  2  vols.,  ib.  1899;  E.  Stock,  The  Hiatory 
of  the  Church  Miaaionary  Society,  ib.  1899;  P.  Eppler, 
GeachichU  der  Baaler  Miaaion,  1816-99,  Basel.  1900;  J.  T. 
Hamilton.  Hiatory  of  the  Miaaiona  of  the  Moravian  Church 
during  the  18th  and  19th  Centuriea,  Bethlehem,  1901;  C.F. 
Pascoe.  too  Yeara  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Goapel  1701-1900,  London.  1901;  W.Bomemann,  EinfUhr- 
ung  in  die  evangeliache  Miaaionakunde  im  Anachliua  an  die 
Baaler  Miaaion,  Tabingen.  1902;  E.  F.  Merriam.  Hiatory  of 
the  American  Baptiat  Miaaiona,  Philadelphia,  1902;  Cente- 
nary Volume  of  the  Church  Miaaionary  Society  1799-1899, 
London,  1902;  W.  H.  Eaton.  Hiatorioal  Sketch  of  the  Maa- 
aachuaetta  Baptiat  Miaaionary  Society,  180»-190»,  Boston, 
1903;  R.  Clark,  Mieeiona  of  the  Church  Miaaionary  Soci- 
ety and  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Miaaionary  Society 
in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  London,  1904;  J.  T.  N.  Log- 
strup.  Det  danake  Miaaionaaelakaba  Hiatorie,  Copenhagen, 
1905;  I.  H.  Barnes,  In  Salidmry  Square,  An  Account  of 
the  Church  Miaaionary  Houae,  London,  19()5;  A.  F.  Beard, 
A  Cruaade  of  Brotherhood:  a  Hiat.  of  the  American  Mia- 
aionary Aaaociation,  Boston,  1909. 

More  or  less  general  surveys  of  mission  work  are  fur- 
nished by:  F.  E.  A.  Forster,  Heralda  of  the  Croaa,  London, 
1882;  A.  C.  Thompson,  Moravian  Miaaiona,  London, 
1883;  A.  H.  de  Wandelbourg.  £tudea  aur  VOrient  et  aea 
miaaiona,  Paris,  1883;  James  (3roil.  The  Miaaionary  Prob- 
lem; a  Hiatory  of  Proteatant  Miaaiona  in  aome  of  the  prin- 
cipal Fielda  of  Miaaionary  Enterpriae;  with  a  hiatorical 
and  atatiatical  Account  of  the  Riae  and  Progreaa  of  Miaaion- 
ary Societiea  in  the  19th  Century,  Toronto.  1884;  G.  W. 
Hervey,  Story  of  Baptiat  Miaaiona  in  Foreign  Landa,  ib. 
1884;  E.  Hodder,  Conqueata  of  the  Croaa,  3  vols.,  London, 
1890;  R.  Young.  Succeaa  of  Chriatian  Miaaiona,  ib.  1890; 
Centenary  Celdmition  of  the  Baptiat  Miaaionary  Society, 
ib.  1893,  and  Centenary  Volume  of  the  Society,  ib.  1892; 
J.  S.  Dennis.  Foreign  Miaaiona  after  a  Century,  Edinburgh, 
1894;  A.  T.  Pierson.  The  New  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  idem.  Modem  Miaaiona  Century,  New  York, 
1901;  E.  A.  Lawrence.  Modem  Miaaiona  in  the  Eaat,  ib. 
1895;  D.  L.  Leonard,  A  Hundred  Yeara  of  Miaaiona,  ib. 
1895;  idem,  Miaaionary  Annate  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
Cleveland,  1899;  P.  Barclay.  A  Survey  of  Foreign  Mia- 
aiona, Edinburgh,  1897;  E.  M.  Bliss,  Hiatory  of  Miaaiona, 
New  York,  1897;  A.  H.  Japp.  Maater  Miaaionariea,  Chap- 
tera  in  Pioneer  Effort  throughout  the  World,  London,  1905; 
G.  Wameck,  Outlinea  of  a  Hiatory  of  Proteatant  Miaaiona, 
London,  1906;  E.  Stock.  The  Story  of  Church  Miaaiona, 
London,  1907;  Methoda  of  Miaaion  Work  among  Moalema. 
By  varioua  Authora,  New  York,  1908;  H.  C.  Vedder, 
Christian  Epoeh-makera:  The  Story  of  the  great  miaaion- 
ary Eraa  in  the  Hiat.  of  ChriatianUy,  Philadelphia,  1908; 
W.  T.  Whitley,  Miaaionary  Achievement,  London  and 
New  York,  1908;  J.  L.  Wameck,  The  Living  ChriH  and 
Dying  Heatheniam,  ib.  1909. 

On  Afirioa,  besides  the  literature  imder  Atrica,  con- 
sult: G.  E.  BmIcow,  Den  Svenaka  Miaaionen  i  Oat-Afrika, 
Stockholm,  1884;  A.  E.  M.  A.  Morshead,  Hiatory  of  (he 
Univeraitiea*  Miaaion  to  Central  Africa,  1869-96,  London, 
1897;  S.  G.  Stock,  The  Story  of  Uganda,  ib.  1894;  W.  L. 
Elmslie.  Among  the  Wild  Ngoni;  Chaptera  in  the  Hiatory 
of  the  Livingatonia  Miaaion  in  Britiah  Central  Africa, 
Edmburgh,  1899;  F.  E.  Guinness,  The  New  World  of 
Central  Africa,  With  Hiatory  of  the  firat  Miaaion  in  the 
Congo,  London,  1890;  J.  Spillman,  Vom  Cap  tum  Sam- 
beai.  Die  Anfdnge  der  Sambeai  Miaaion,  Freiburg,  1882; 
H.  CSoldie,  Calabar  and  ita  Miaaion,  Edinburgh.  1901; 
M.  Genischen,  BUder  von  ut^erem  Miaaionafelde  in  SUd- 
Afrika,  Beriin,  1902;  M.  C.  CSoUook,  River,  Sand,  and 
Sun;  Sketchea  of  the  C.  M,  S,  Miaaion,  London,  1905; 
J.  Rutherford,  The  Goapel  in  North  Africa,  ib.  1900;  J.  J. 
K.  Fletcher,  The  Sign  of  the  Croaa  in  Madagaacar,  Edin- 
burgh, 1901;  A.  Karigren,  Svenaka  Kyrkana  Miaaion  i 
Sydafrika,  Upsala,  1909. 

For  Amerioa,  besides  the  literature  \mder  Indians  of 
NoBTH  Amebica,  MneioNB  to  the.  consult:  W.  H.  Brett, 
Miaaion  Work  among  the  Indian  tribea  in  Guiana,  London, 
1881;  M.  Eels,  Ten  Yeara*  Miaaionary  Work  among  the 
Indiana,  Boston,  1886;  E.  F.  Wilson,  Miaaionary  Work 
among  the  Ojibway  Indiana,  London,  1886;  E.  C.  Millard 
and  L.  E.  Guinness,  South  America,  the  Neglected  Conti- 
nent, ib.  1894;  H.  Dykstra.  Het  Evangelie  in  onxe  Ooat^ 
De  Proteatanad^  aending  in  het  tegenwoordige  Nederlandache 
India,  Leydan,  1900;  H.  P.  B«eoh  et  eln  FraletCanl  Mia- 
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tiont  in  South  America,  New  York,  1900;  H.  Lawa«»t«, 
Brddremenighedent  Mission  i  Danak  VeaUndien,  1709- 
1848,  Copenhagen.  1902. 

For  Asia  conault:  James  Hough,  The  History  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Christian 
Era,  London,  1839;  C.  H.  Carpenter,  Self-Support;  His- 
tory of  the  Bassein  Karen  Mission,  Boston,  1883;  h,  Hfer- 
tel,  Den  Nordiske  Santhalmission,  Copenhagen,  1884; 
M.  A.  Sherring,  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India, 
1706-1881,  London,  1884;  Missionary  Conference,  Sta- 
tistical tables  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon,  Calcutta.  1892;  L.  B.  Wolfe.  After  Fifty  Years, 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Gunlhur  Mission  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Philadelphia,  1896; 
J.  Johnston,  China  and  Formosa:  Story  of  the  Mission  of 
.  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  New  York,  1897; 
H.  Ritter.  A  History  of  Protestant  Missioris  in  Japan, 
Tokyo,  1898;  M.  G.  Guinness,  The  Story  of  the  China  In- 
land Mission,  2  vols.,  London,  1900;  E.  Chatterton,  Story 
of  Fifty  Years'  Mission  Work  in  Chhota-Nagpur,  ib.  1901; 
S.  Coolsma,  De  Zendingseeuw  voor  N ederlandsche  Oost- 
Indie,  Utrecht,  1901;  E.  A.  Lawrence,  Modern  Missions 
in  the  East,  Chicago,  1901;  F.  Penny,  The  Church  in  Mad- 
ras: the  History  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  missionary  Action 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  Madras,  London,  1904; 
H.  K.  Miller,  History  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  1879-1904,  Philadelphia,  1905;  J.Jackson,  Lepers, 
31  Years'  Work  among  them:  Hist,  of  the  Missions  to 
Lepers  in  India  and  the  East  1874-t906,  London,  1906; 
D.  MacGillivray,  A  Century  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
China,  1807-1907,  London,  1908;  Centenary  Missionary 
Conference  Records;  Report  of  the  great  Sfuinghai  Confer- 
ence held  April  26  to  May  M,  1907.  New  York.  1908;  A. 
Lloyd,  The  Wheal  among  the  Tares  .  .  .  Exposition  of 
.  .  .  missionary  Problems  of  the  Far  East,  ib.  1908;  L.  G. 
Mylne,  Missions  to  Hindus,  London,  1908;  J.  Gindraux, 
Hiat.  du  chri^ianisme  dans  le  monde  palen.  Lea  Missions 
en  A  axe,  Geneva,  1909. 

Special  works  on  parts  of  Oceania  are:  J.  Williams, 
Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Phila- 
delphia, 1889;  London  Missionary  Society;  Ten  Decades, 
Australian  Centenary  Story,  London,  1895;  F.  Awdry,  In 
the  Isles  of  the  Sea:  The  Story  of  fifty  Years  in  Melanesia, 
London,  1902;  J.  Chalmers,  Work  and  Adventure  in  New 
Guinea,  London,  1902;  H.  A.  Robert-son,  Erromanga,  the 
Martyr  Isle,  London,  1902;  H.  H.  Montgomery,  T?ie  Light 
of  Melanesia,  London.  1904;  R.  L.  Lamb.  Saints  and 
Savages:  Five  years  in  the  New  Hebrides,  Edinburgh, 
1905. 

Hints  on  medical  missions  may  be  gained  from:  V.  F. 
Penrose,  Opportunities  in  the  Path  of  the  Great  Physician, 
Philadelphia,  1902;  G.  Saunders,  The  Healer  Preacher, 
London,  1884;  J.  Lowe.  Medical  Missions,  their  Place 
and  Power,  New  York,  1891;  W.  B.  Thompson.  Reminis- 
cences of  Medical  Miaaionary  Work,  London,  1895;  J.  R. 
Williamson.  The  Healing  of  the  Nationa,  New  York.  1899. 

MITCHELL,  ALEXANDER  FERRIER:  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Brechin  Sept.  10,  1822;  d.  at 
St.  Andrews  Mar.  22,  1899.  He  studied  literature, 
philosophy,  and  theology  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews (M.A.,  1841),  became  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Dunnichen,  in  the  presbytery  and  county  of  For- 
far, in  1847,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  College  of  St.  Mary  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1848,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  divinity  in  the 
same  college  in  1868.  He  retired  in  1894.  From 
1856  to  1874  he  was  convener  (chairman)  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland's  Jewish  Mission,  visited  the  sta- 
tions of  the  mission  in  Turkey,  and  recommended 
the  occupation  of  Alexandria,  Beirut,  and  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  first  convener  of  the  Assem- 
bly's committee  on  the  minutes  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  one  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  repre- 
sentatives at  all  the  general  councils  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  convener  of  its  committee  on  the 
desiderata  of  Presbyterian  history,  and  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 


in  1885.  He  was  an  authority  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  and  ti^ 
author  of  The  Weeiminster  Confection  of  Faiih,  a 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  its  History  and  the  De- 
fence of  its  Teaching  (Edinburgh,  1866;  3d  ed., 
1867);  The  Wedderbums  and  their  Work,  or  the 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  in  its  Re- 
lation to  that  of  Germany  (1867);  Minutes  of  tJte 
Westminster  Assembly  from  Noi>eniber^  16 44.,  to  Marchf 
1649  (ed.  John  Struthers),  with  Historical  Introduc- 
tion (1874);  Historical  Notice  of  Archbishop  Hamil- 
ton's Catechism  (prefixed  to  black-letter  reprint  of 
the  same,  1882);  The  Westminster  Assembly,  its 
History  and  Standards  (Baird  Lecture  for  18S2,  Lon- 
don, 1883);  Tfie  Catechisms  of  the  Second  Reformor 
tion  (1886);  and  The  Scottish  Reformation:  lU 
Epochs,  Episodes,  Leaders  and  Distinctive  Charac- 
teristics (Baird  lecture  for  1899;  ed.  D.  Hay  Flem- 
ing, 1900).  He  edited  in  1860  the  Sum  of  Saving 
Knowledge,  Translated  into  Modem  Greek  by  the  late 
Prof.  Edward  Masson;  in  1876  the  late  Prof.  Thomas 
Jackson  Crawford's  The  Preaching  of  the  Cross  aitd 
other  Sermons;  in  1888  John  Gau's  The  Richt  Vey 
to  Heuine;  and  in  1897  The  Gude  and  Godlie  Bal- 
latis  from  the  edition  of  1567,  both  for  the  Scottish 
Text  Society;  in  1892  for  the  Scottish  History  So- 
ciety (with  James  Christie),  The  Records  of  tlie  Com- 
missions of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  holden  in  Edinburgh  in  the  years  ISJ^  and 
1647;  and  for  the  same  and  with  the  same  in  1896 
the  Records  of  the  same  in  1648  and  1649.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodic  press  and  to 
encyclopedias. 

Biblioorapht:  A  biographical  Hke.tch  by  Jaznes  Christie  is 
prefixed  to  his  S(Mttiah  Reformation,  ut  sup.,  London, 
1900. 

MITCHELL,  EDWARD  GUSHING:  Baptist;  b. 
at  East  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1829;  d.  at 
New  Orleans  Mar.  2,  1900.  He  was  graduated  from 
Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University),  Me., 
1849,  and  Newton,  Mass.,  Theological  Institution, 
1853;  was  resident  graduate  for  a  year;  pastor  at 
Calais,  Me.,  1854-56;  Brockport,  N.  Y..  1857-58; 
Rockford,  111.,  1858-63;  professor  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation, Alton,  111.,  1863-70;  of  Hebrew  and  Old- 
Testament  literature.  Baptist  Union  Seminary, 
Chicago,  1870-77;  of  Hebrew,  Regent's  Park  Col- 
lege, London,  Eng.,  1877;  president  Baptist  Theo- 
logical School,  Paris,  France,  1878-82;  president 
Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1884- 
1885.  He  wrote:  A  Critical  Handbook:  a  Guide  to 
the  Authenticity,  Canon,  and  Text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Andover,  1880);  Les  sources  du  Noux^eau  Tes- 
tament, recherches  sur  Vauthenticit^,  le  canon,  et  le 
texie  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1882;  Hebrew 
Introduction,  An  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
Reading  Book,  Andover,  1883.  He  also  edited  and 
enlarged  Benjamin  Davies'  Hebrew  Lexicon  (An- 
dover, 1880);  revised  and  reedited  Da  vies'  Gesenius' 
Hebrew  Grammar  (1881);  and  edited  The  Present 
Age  (Chicago,  1883-84).  He  also  delivered  the 
Lowell  Institute  lectures  for  1884  upon  Biblical 
Science  and  Modern  Discovery. 

MITCHELL,  HINCKLEY  GILBERT:  Method- 
ist Episcopalian;  b.  at  Lee,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
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town,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1873),  the  school  of  theology 
attached  to  Boston  University  (B.D.,  1876),  and 
the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1879).  He  was 
then  pastor  of  the  church  of  his  denomination  at 
Fayette,  N.  Y.,  for  a  year  (1879-80),  after  which  he 
was  tutor  in  Latin  and  Hebrew  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity for  three  years  (1880-83).  Since  1883  he 
has  been  connected  with  Boston  University,  first 
as  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  exe- 
gesis (1883-84)  and  later  as  professor  of  the  same 
subjects  (since  1884).  In  1901-02  he  was  director 
of  the  American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Re- 
search in  Palestine.  In  addition  to  translating  C. 
H.  Piepenbring's  "  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament " 
(New  York,  1893),  he  has  written  Final  Construc- 
tions of  Biblical  Hebrew  (Leipsic,  1879);  Hebrew  Les- 
sons (Boston,  1885);  Amos,  an  Essay  in  Exegesis 
(1893);  Isaiah,  a  Study  of  Chapters  i,-xii.  (New 
York,  1897);  The  World  before  Abraham  (Boston, 
1901);  Tales  told  in  Palestine  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  E.  Hanauer,  Cincinnati,  1904);  and  the  volume 
for  Genesis  in  The  Bible  for  Home  and  School  (New 
York,  1909). 

MITHRA,  MITHRAISM. 

Mithraism  and  Christianity  ($1). 

Mithra  as  an  Indo-Iranian  Deity  (S  2). 

Development  and  Diffusion  of  Mithraism  ({  3). 

Mythology  and  Theology  (}  4). 

Anthro(>oIogy,  Eschatology  (§  5). 

The  Mysteries  ($6). 

Art  and  Architecture  (S  7). 

The  Decay  (§8). 

Interest  in  Mithraism  is  not  attributable  merely 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rediscovery  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  Two  other  reasons  give  the  subject 
importance:  (1)  This  religion  contested  with  Chris- 
tianity for  the  religious  hegemony  of 
I.  Mithra-  the  Roman  world  more  closely  than 
ism  and  any  other  of  the  pagan  cults  in  the 
Christianity,  syncretism  which  marked  the  religious 
practise  of  the  later  Roman  empire. 
Renan  says  of  it,  and  without  exaggeration:  "  We 
may  say  that  if  Christianity  had  been  arrested  in 
its  growth  by  some  mortal  malady,  the  world  would 
have  been  Mithraistic.  ...  It  needed  to  destroy 
it  the  terrible  blows  struck  at  it  by  the  Christian 
empire  "  (Marcus  Aurelius,  p.  332,  London,  n.d.). 
(2)  The  causes  for  this  able  rivalry  furnish  the  sec- 
ond reason.  The  diffusion  of  Mithraism  and  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  world  was  from  the  same 
direction,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  its  propa- 
ganda, popular  rather  than  philosophic,  was  car- 
ried to  the  same  class  of  people.  In  theory,  ritual, 
and  practise  Mithraism  parodied  or  duplicated, 
after  a  fashion,  the  central  ideas  of  Christianity. 
The  birth  of  Mithra  and  of  Christ  were  celebrated 
on  the  same  day;  tradition  placed  the  birth  of  both 
in  a  cave;  both  regarded  Sunday  as  sacred;  in  both 
the  central  figure  was  a  mediator  {mesiUs)  who  was 
one  of  a  triad  or  trinity;  in  both  there  was  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  benefit  of  the  race,  and  the  purifying 
power  of  blood  from  the  sacrifice  was,  though  in 
different  ways,  a  prime  motive;  regeneration  or 
the  second  birth  was  a  fundamental  tenet  in  both; 
the  conception  of  the  relationship  of  the  worshipers 
to  each  other  was  the  same — they  were  all  brothers; 
both  had  sacraments,  in  which  baptism  and  a  com- 


mimion  meal  of  bread  and  the  cup  were  included; 
both  had  mysteries  from  which  the  lower  orders  of 
initiates  were  excluded;  ascetic  ideals  were  com- 
mon to  both;  the  ideas  of  man,  the  soul  and  its 
immortality,  heaven  and  hell,  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  judgment  after  death,  the  final  conflagra- 
tion by  which  the  world  is  to  be  consumed,  the  final 
conquest  of  evil,  were  quite  similar.  Of  course  the 
rationale  behind  these  conceptions  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  were  carried  out  were  very  different, 
but  the  general  effect  is  almost  startling.  The 
Church  Fathers  were  themselves  astounded  at  the 
resemblances,  and  could  explain  them  only  by  the 
theory  which  has  so  often  been  applied  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  contact  of  Christianity  in  its  missions 
to  the  pagan  world — ^the  observances  of  Mithraism 
were  the  cunning  parodies  devised  by  Satan  to  dis- 
credit the  holy  things  of  God  and  to  seduce  the 
souls  of  men  from  the  true  faith  by  a  false  and  in- 
sidious imitation  of  it  (Tertullian,  De  corona,  xv.; 
De  prcescriptione,  xl.;  Justin  Martyr,  /  Apol.  Ixvi.; 
Trypho,  Ixxviii.).  There  were,  however,  two  very 
important  differences  between  the  two  faiths: 
Christianity  had  as  its  nucleating  point  a  historio 
personage;  Mithra  came  out  of  a  distant  past  with 
all  its  accretion  of  mjrth  and  fancy.  In  the  second 
place,  Mithraism,  like  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism, 
was  syncretistic,  was  tolerant  of  the  practises  of 
other  cults.  Where  it  could  not  supplant,  it  as- 
similated or  adopted.  As  Renan  says,  once  more 
(ut  sup.):  **  Mithra  lent  himself  to  all  the  confu- 
sions, with  AttLs,  with  Adonis,  with  Salazius,  with 
Men,  who  had  already  been  in  possession  for  a  long 
time  back,  to  make  the  tears  of  women  flow." 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  intolerant;  its 
teachers  were  confident  that  they  alone  had  the 
whole  and  only  truth,  that  all  else  was  error  with 
which  there  could  be  no  compromise.  It  would 
brook  no  rival;  Mithraism,  like  all  else  pagan,  was 
ruthlessly  and  completely  crushed  when  the  em- 
pire became  Christian. 

Mithra  was  originally  an  Indo-Iranian  deity.    In 
the  Vedas  he  appears  as  one  of  the  Adityas,  a  light- 
deity  commonly  invoked  with  Varuna,  but  later 
giving  way  to  Savitar.     He  was  a  guardian  of  truth, 
fidelity,  and  justice.    In  Zoroastrianism  Mithra  was 
very  important.     He  was  one  of  the 
2.  Mithra   Yazatas  or  lofty  genii  of  the  religion, 
as  an  Indo-  second  in  age  and  honor  only  to  Ahura 
Iranian     Mazda  the  Supreme,  and  is  often  put 
Deity.       on  an  equality  with  him.     How  prom- 
inent his  part  was  in  Mazdaism  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Avesta  the  sec- 
ond longest  of  the  Yasts,  the  Mihir  Yast,  is  in  his 
praise,  and  to  him  the  Mihir  Nyayis  is  dedicated 
(SBE,  xxiii.  119-158,  353-355).     Here,  too,  he  is  a 
light-god,  while  his  attributes  appear  in  the  Avesta 
as  follows  (a  single  passage  only  for  each  attribute 
is  cited).     He  is  lord  of  the  country  side  {Fargard, 
i.  1)  and  of  wide  pastures  (Sirozah,  i.  7),  having 
100  ears  and  10,000  eyes  (Sirozah,  i.  16);   his  club 
strikes  the  demons  (Khorshad  Yast,  5);    he  makes 
the  world  grow  {Farvardin  Yast,  18);  has  piercing 
rays  {Afrin  Paighambar  Zartust,  6),  possesses  full 
knowledge,  is  strong,  sleepless,  was  made  by  Ahura 
the  most  glorious  of  all  gods,  ^*  Mithra  and  Ahura, 
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the  two  great  gods  "  (Khorshed  Nyayis^  6-7).  In  his 
own  (Mihir)  Yast  Mithra  appears  as  god  of  the 
heavenly  light,  who  sees  all  and  therefore  knows 
the  truth,  of  which  he  is  therefore  a  witness  and  the 
preserver  of  oaths  and  of  good  faith,  chastising  liars 
and  those  who  break  promises,  destroying  their 
homes  and  smiting  them  in  battle,  but  protecting 
those  who  keep  faith.  Ahura  Mazda  created  Mithra 
as  worthy  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  as  himself  (§  1); 
to  him  the  chiefs  sacrifice  as  they  go  to  battle  (§  8) ; 
he  precedes  the  sun  over  the  hills  (§  13);  is  the  in- 
vincible director  of  the  fortunes  of  battle  (§§  35-43). 
He  is  the  warrior  and  chief  helper  of  Ahura  in  his 
contest  with  Ahriman,  the  giver  to  men  of  gifts 
both  material  and  spiritual.  Yet  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  spite  of  the  exalted  position  thus  con- 
ceded in  the  documents  of  the  religion  as  thus  cited 
and  in  the  worship  accorded  him  by  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Persia  (see  below),  there  appears  an 
effort  to  reduce  him  in  rank  in  that  he  was  not 
given  a  place  with  the  six  Amshaspands  who  are 
closely  associated  with  Ahura  as  the  seven  great 
spirits,  but  is  relegated  to  the  position  of  Yazata 
or  genius.  Significant  for  the  future  is  his  associa- 
tion with  Sraosha  (''  Obedience ")  and  Rashnu 
("  Justice  ")  in  the  protection  of  the  soul  from 
demons,  from  which  develops  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption in  the  later  mysteries.  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  the  rites  of  these  mysteries  find  their 
beginning  in  the  Zoroastrian  literature;  baptism 
goes  back  to  the  purificatory  aspersion  of  the  Avesta; 
while  the  trials  of  the  mysteries  are  implicit  in  the 
flagellations;  and  both  of  these  were  preliminary 
to  the  sacrifice  (Mihir  Yast,  §  122).  While  the 
theoretical  and  documentary  position  of  Mithra 
in  Persia  was  as  here  described,  he  was  if  anything 
more  prominent  in  the  cult.  He  was  a  favorite  with 
the  Persian  monarchs,  consequently  also  with  the 
nobility,  and  was  regarded  as  the  especial  protec- 
tor of  this  order.  This  continued  after  the  spread 
of  the  cult  into  the  West,  the  royal  favor  being 
shown  later  by  the  frequency  with  which  his  name 
enters  as  an  element  into  royal  names  in  Asia  Minor, 
while  Roman  emperors  see  reason  to  regard  him  as 
their  protector.  The  Achsemenidse  worshiped  him 
as  making  the  great  triad  with  Ahura  and  Anahita. 
His  great  festival  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (possibly  the  entire  seventh  month  was  sacred 
to  him)  was  of  especial  moment  in  the  royal  calen- 
dar. Sacrifices  were  offered  in  his  worship,  con- 
sisting of  cattle,  great  and  small,  and  birds,  and 
the  preliminary  to  sacrifice  consisted  of  ablutions 
and  flagellations.  As  a  consequence  of  the  royal 
favor,  the  worship  of  Mithra  spread  throughout  the 
empire.  Moreover,  Mithra  was  notably  a  deity 
with  mascuUne  characteristics;  he  appealed  to  the 
soldierly  and  the  virile.  It  is  hardly  a  wonder 
then  that  in  its  diffusion  the  Mithraic  cult  took  on 
the  character  of  an  independent  religion,  and  was 
promulgated  no  more  as  an  element  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  the  intolerance  of  which  imfitted  it  for  a  pro- 
paganda in  contest  with  other  religions  as  haughty 
as  itself. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  Mithraism 
as  an  independent  religion  was  the  carrying  of  the 
cult  to  Babylon,  the  winter  capital  of  the  empire. 


It  there  encountered  the  philosophical  tlieologizing 
of  the  Babylonian  priests,  who  identified  Mithra 
with  Shamash  (see  BABYXiONiA,  VII., 
5.  Develop-  2,  §  4),  and  welded  to  Mithra's  story 
mentand   the   mythology   in   which   Babylonia 
Diffusion  of  was  so  rich.    In  addition  to  this  there 
Mithraism.  was  ingrafted  the  mythology  of  the 
zodiac  and  shreds  of  Babylonian  as- 
trolatry,  and  this  all  came  to  have  a  hu^  part  in 
the  symbolism  of  Mithraism.     Into  Armenia  the 
faith  was  carried,  and  thence  into  Asia  Minor,  where, 
after  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Mithra 
became  the  favorite  deity.    It  was  probably  at  this 
period,  250-100  B.C.,  that  the  Mithraic  system  of 
ritual  and  doctrine  took  the  form  which  it  after- 
ward retained.     Here  it  came  into  contact  with 
the  mysteries,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties, 
among  which  the  most  notable  were  those  of  Cyb- 
ele.    Cumont  attributes    the  development  of  the 
mysteries  to  the  habit  in  Persia  of  transmitting 
from  father  to  son  the  essentials  and  secrets  of  rit- 
ual.    But  if  this  be  the  origin,  there  is  left  unac- 
counted for  the  markedly  sodalistic  or  fraternity 
character  of  the  Mithraic  communities.     The  wor- 
shipers in  each  mithrseum  were  a  small  body,  limited 
in  membership,  and  the  ensemble  was  much  like 
that  of  a  modem  lodge.     When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  period  300  B.c.-lOO  a.d.  was  the  one  marked 
by  a  renascence  of  that  curious  feature  of  savage 
life,  the  mysteries,  and  that  Asia  Minor  was  the 
source  from  which  the  movement  in  the  Roman 
and  Greek  world  emanated,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  new  cult  took  this  form  under  the  influ- 
ences then  and  there  so  active,  and  that  in  this  way 
the  then  fluent  mass  of  Mithraic  belief  and  practise 
took  permanent  form.    The  spirit  of  identification 
which  had  helped  so  in  Babylon  was  employed  in 
the  new  home.    Mithra  and  Helios  were  identified, 
while  Anahita,  the  Persian  companion  of  Mithra, 
to  whom  the  bull  was  sacred,  was  regarded  as  Arte- 
mis Tauropolos.     These  facile  accommodations  con- 
cihated  the  populace,  the  element  of  secrecy  and 
the  grades  or  orders  of  the  initiates  added  to  the 
charm,  while  the  belief  that  in  the  mysteries  access 
was  granted  to  the  fabled  wisdom  of  the  East  was 
one  more  element  in  favor  of  the  religion.     But  the 
great  triumphs  of  Mithraism  were  not  won  east  of 
the  iEgean,    even  Greece  was  wholly  inhospitable; 
it  was  in  the  Roman  world  where  success  was  to  be 
gained.    The  story  of  the  transition  thither  is  al- 
most that  of  romance.    Among  the  people  of  Asia 
Minor  the  Cilicians  were  possibly  the  most  devoted 
Mithraists.     In  their  ambition  they  presimied  to 
dispute  with  the  Romans  the  control  of  the  seas, 
and  this  brought  upon  them  the  force  of  Roman 
arms  and  the  consequent  conquest  by  the  Romans 
of  the  ''  Cilician  pirates.''    Among  the  immediate 
results  of  this  was  the  initiation  of  Roman  soldiers 
into  the  mysteries — ^it  must  not  be  foigotten  that 
the  cult  of  Mithra  appealed  especially  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  one  of  the  ranks  in  the  mysteries  was  that  of 
miles  or  "  soldier.''    To  this  was  due  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  mjrsteries  into  the  army,  and  the  army 
was  the  principal  of  three  methods  by  which  Mith- 
raism passed  into  the  Roman  world.    The  succes- 
sive wars  of  the  Romans  in  the  East  brought  the 
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Roman  soldiers  into  ever  renewed  touch  with  this 
cult,  and  the  first  Christian  century  was  the  period 
of  the  energetic  propaganda,  though  as  early  as 
70  B.C.  Mithraism  was  known  to  the  Roman  world. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  also,  in  accounting  for  the 
spread  of  the  religion,  that  orientals  formed  very 
largely  the  personnel  of  the  Roman  army;  and  as 
these  forces  were  drafted  to  distant  posts  in  Africa 
and  Europe,  even  as  far  west  as  Scotland,  the  ar- 
dent faith  of  the  initiates  in  the  ranks  and  among 
the  officers  made  each  post  the  center  of  a  new  pro- 
paganda. The  Roman  roads  and  waterways  were 
dotted  with  Mithraic  sanctuaries,  a  fact  attested 
by  inscriptions  and  votive  offerings  Soli  invido 
Mithra,  "  to  the  sun,  invincible  Mithra,"  bearing 
the  names  of  officers  and  soldiers.  These  are,  as  a 
rule,  where  they  would  be  expected— on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  empire,  along  the  frontier.  But  the 
existence  of  mithrseums  in  the  great  cities  and  cen- 
ters of  trade,  Alexandria,  Syracuse,  Carthage,  and 
Rome,  point  to  a  different  agency  for  the  propa- 
ganda; to  these  places  the  Syrian  merchants  brought 
their  wares  and  their  religion.  Also  in  the  rural 
districts  the  cult  of  Mithra  flourished,  and  this 
points  to  a  third  agency.  Rome  in  its  wars  cap- 
tured slaves  by  the  thousands,  who  were  distributed 
to  the  hamlets  and  the  mines.  So  thus  post  and 
city  and  village  and  mountain  valley  hynmed  their 
praises  to  Mithra.  Moreover,  the  votaries  entered 
the  civil  service  of  Rome,  and  in  their  transfers  car- 
ried their  faith  with  them  and  as  devoted  mis- 
sionaries established  new  centers.  In  the  first 
Christian  century  there  were  at  Rome  associations 
of  the  followers  of  Mithra,  probably  organized  as 
burial  associations,  in  accordance  with  a  common 
device  of  that  period  employed  to  acquire  a  legal 
status.  The  growth  and  importance  of  the  cult  in 
the  second  century  are  marked  by  the  literary  no- 
tices; Celsus  opposed  it  to  Christianity,  Lucian 
made  it  the  object  of  his  wit.  Nero  desired  to  be 
initiated;  Commodus  (180-192)  was  received  into 
the  brotherhood;  in  the  third  century  the  emperors 
had  a  Mithraic  chaplain;  Aurelian  (270-275)  made 
the  cult  official;  Diocletian,  with  Galerius  and  Li- 
cinius,  in  307  dedicated  a  temple  to  Mithra;  and 
Julian  was  a  devotee.  Indeed,  the  un-Roman  cult 
of  the  worship  of  the  emperors  is  a  direct  reflection 
of  the  oriental  cults  in  which  the  sun  was  the  at- 
tendant and  patron  of  the  ruler. 

The  four  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air — 
the  first  and  third  typified  by  the  lion  and  the  ser- 
pent— were  deified  and  worshiped.    So,  too,  the 
sun,   moon  and   planets  were   objects  of  regard. 
Babylonian  influence  wove  into  Mithraism  its  the- 
ories of  the  control  by  each  of  the  planets  of  one 
day  in  the  week,  and  with  each  a  metal 
4.  Mythol-  was  associated,  while  the  signs  of  the 
ogy  and     zodiac,  which  take  creation  under  their 
Theology,    influence,  marked  the  devotions  of  the 
months  in  their  turn.     In  the  back- 
ground as  the  primal  cause  which  created  and  gov- 
erned all  things  was  Kronos,  Unending  Time,  figured 
as  a  lion-headed  human  figure  with  four  wings,  sex- 
less and  passionless,  his  legs  and  body  in  the  em- 
brace (sometimes  sixfold)  of  a  serpent  (representing 
the  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic),  the  head  of 


which  rested  on  his  head.    The  figure  carried  a  key, 
a  scepter,  and  a  torch,  while  the  insignia  of  other 
deities  (the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  the  hammer  and 
tongs  of  Hephaestus,  the  cock  and  cone  of  iEscula- 
pius)  were  arranged  about  it  to  indicate  that  Kro- 
nos embodied  the  qualities  of  all  the  gods.    He  was 
fate,  destiny,  supreme  cause,  the  ultimate  creator. 
The  dualism  inherent  in  the  parent  religion  con- 
tinued its  theoretic  influence,  leading  to  constant 
need  for  interposition  by  the  savior,  the  part  as- 
sumed by  Mithra,  who  was  called  mesitiSf  "  mediar 
tor,"  first  because  he  inhabited  the  air,  midway  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  on  account  of  which  the 
sixteenth  of  each  month  was  sacred  to  him;   and, 
second,  because  he  was  middleman  between  the  in- 
effable, unknowable,  and  imapproachable  god  and 
the  race  of  men.     In  many  of  the  monuments  of 
Mithraism    appear  two   torch-bearers,  interpreted 
as  the  double  incarnation  of  Mithra,  with  himself 
forming  a  triad  or  triple  Mithra.    One  of  these, 
with  torch  erect,  symbolized  the  growing  sun  and 
life;   Mithra  himself,  in  the  center,  was  the  sun  at 
noon  and  the  vigor  of  life;   the  other  torch-bearer, 
with  torch  inverted,   was  the  declining  sun  and 
death.    Mithra  himself  is  pictured  in  the  mythol- 
ogy as  bom  of  the  rock,  and  the  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  this  event,  common  in  the  mithrseums, 
showed  him  issuing  from  the  living  rock  with  knife 
and  torch  in  his  hands.     It  was  then  his  task  to 
demonstrate  his  invincible  strength,  and  his  first 
trial  was  against  the  sun,  whom  he  vanquished, 
then  crown^  with  the  rayed  crown  and  made  his 
faithful  ally.     His  next  labor  was  with  the  bull, 
and  this  became  the  central  point  in  the  Mithraic 
myth,  the  portrayal  of  which  furnished  the  set  piece 
in  Mithraic  art  which  corresponds  to  the  cross  or 
the  crucifix  in  Christian  art.    The  bull  was  the  first 
creature  made  by  Ormuzd.     It  was  caught  and 
mastered  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  dragged  by 
Mithra  to  his  cave,  whence  it  escaped.    But  Mithra 
was  commanded  to  pursue  and  sacrifice  it,  which 
the  pitying  god  reluctantly  did;  then  from  its  body 
sprang  all  useful  herbs,  from  its  spinal  marrow 
wheat,  from  its  blood  the  grape  which  furnished 
the  wine  used  in  the  mysteries,  and  from  the  sem- 
inal fluid  all  useful  animals,  while  its  soul  became 
Silvanus,  guardian  of  herds,  also  a  great  figure  in 
the  mysteries.    Thus  the  death  of  the  bull  was  the 
birth  of  life,  and  for  this  reason  took  its  high  place 
in  the  ceremonial  and  art  of  the  Mithraic  cultus. 
Meanwhile  the  first  pair  had  been  created  and  were 
put  imder  the  protection  of  Mithra.    This  was  nec- 
essary because  Ahriman  was  assailing  humanity; 
drought,  flood,  conflagration,  pestilence,  and  other 
dangers  were  met  and  conquered  by  Mithra,  and 
then  his  labors  were  ended,  the  conclusion  of  which 
was  celebrated  by  a  last  supper,  after  which  he  re- 
tired to  heaven,  whence  he  still  protects  his  wor- 
shipers. 

But  the  battle  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman 
continues,  so  far  as  himianity  is  concerned.  Life 
is  a  warfare,  and  to  win,  the  faithful  must  ever  obey 
the  commands  of  Ormuzd.  What  the  explicit  com- 
mands were  is  not  known,  but  that  the  Persian 
ethics  persisted  is  clear.  Purity  was  the  end  set  be- 
fore man,  sensuality  was  to  be  avoided;  lustrations 
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and  ablutions  were  therefore  frequent.     Philoeophio 
speculation  was  at  a  minimum,  practical  effort  at  a 

premium.    In  this  contest  Mithra  ever 

5.  Anthro-  helps  the  devout,  ever  conquers  the 

pology,  £s-  powers  of  darkness,  and  on  this  ac- 

chatology.  count  he  bears  the  Persian  epithet  na- 

barzCj  Gk.  anikitoSy  Lat.  invictus,  "  vic- 
torious." The  psychology  of  man  is  as  follows:  An 
infinite  multitude  of  souls  preexisted  in  the  ethe- 
real heavens,  and  these  descend  to  inhabit  the 
bodies  of  men.  As  they  descend,  they  pass  through 
the  realms  governed  by  the  planets  and  receive  from 
them  certain  qualities,  the  proportion  of  which  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  man.  Thus  from 
Saturn  was  received  the  determining  dispositions, 
from  Jupiter  ambition,  from  Venus  sensual  appe- 
tite, from  Mercury  other  desires,  from  Mars  com- 
bativeness,  from  the  moon  vital  energy,  and  from 
the  sun  intellectual  powers.  At  death  judgment 
by  Mithra  decided  the  soul's  fate.  If  it  was  to  re- 
turn to  heaven,  it  was  enabled  by  the  savior  Mithra 
to  satisfy  the  guardian  of  the  gate  to  each  sphere, 
where  it  gave  up  the  qualities  received  on  its 
descent,  and  so  passed  to  the  eighth  sphere  to  enjoy 
life  with  Mithra.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  fiesh  was  a  later 
addition  to  the  eschatology.  The  final  consum- 
mation will  be  the  destruction  of  the  world,  a  won- 
derful bull  like  the  pristine  bull  will  appear,  Mithra 
will  descend,  waken  all  men  to  life,  separate  the 
good  and  the  bad,  will  sacrifice  the  bull  and  give 
the  fat  mixed  with  wine  to  the  good  and  thus  im- 
mortalize them,  while  a  fire  will  consume  the  wicked, 
including  Ahriman  and  his  demons. 

That  the  doctrine  always  remained  pure  is  of 
course  unlikely.  The  syncretism  has  been  sufii- 
cicntly  indicated,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  each 
district  had  its  own  coloring — in  Rome  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva  were  spoken  of  in  the  religion, 
while  in  Celtic  regions  Celtic  deities  appear  in  the 
Mithraic  crypts.  But  while  syncretism  existed, 
Persian  conceptions  were  the  guiding  principles. 

The  Mithraic  liturgy  is  probably  wholly  lost,  the 
Mithraic  Ritual  (London,  1907)  issued  by  G.  R.  S. 
Mead  being  almost  certainly  Gnostic  and  not  Mith- 
raic. Indications  are  clear  that  at  least  part  of  the 
ritual  was  in  Persian.     There  were  seven  degrees  of 

initiation,  in  which  the  mystic  assumed 

6.  The      the  names  successively  of  raven,  grif- 

Mysteries.    fin,  soldier,  lion,  Persian,  courier  of  the 

sun,  and  father;  on  certain  occasions 
a  garb  suggesting  the  name  was  put  on  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  bird  or  animal  were  simulated,  in  this 
way  recalling  the  mimetic  action  common  in  the 
other  mysteries  of  the  period.  The  original  num- 
ber of  degrees  was  probably  only  two — raven  and 
lion,  the  subsequent  increase  being  due  to  develop- 
ment in  doctrine,  perhaps  to  a  desire  to  increase 
the  awe  and  mystery,  and  also  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  number  seven.  The  first  three  degrees  were 
preparatory  only,  and  did  not  admit  to  the  myster- 
ies proper.  The  real  initiation  was  called  sacror- 
mentum,  possibly  from  the  oath  not  to  di\nilge  the 
doctrine  and  rites  of  which  the  initiate  gained  knowl- 
edge. The  various  steps  were  accompanied  by  ab- 
lutions and  aspersions,  signifying  the  piu'ging  away 


of  sins.    It  would  seem  that  on  attaining  the  rank 
of  soldier,  the  candidate  was  branded  with  a  hot 
iron.    In  the  grade  of  lion,  typical  of  fire,  water, 
the  enemy  of  fire,  was  not  used,  and  purification 
was  with  honey.    Those  who  had  passed  the  grade 
of  lion  were  cdS\sd  participants,  because  to  them 
was  administered  a  sacrament  of  bread  and  wato 
or  wine  conunemorative  of  Mithra 's  banquet  after 
he  had  finished  his  labors.     Participation  in  this 
was  supposed  to  impart  immortality.     Before  par- 
taking, the  initiate  underwent  severe  trials,  phys- 
ical and  mental,  endured  prolonged  fasting,  and 
had  part  in  dramatic  representations  which  ap- 
proached the  terrible.     Above  these  seven  grades 
was  a  priesthood    (sacerdoSf   arUistes)    which  had 
charge  of  the  ritual,  conducted  the  threefold  daily 
worship  at  morning,   noon,   and   evening   (toward 
the  east,  south,  and  west  respectively),  also  the  wor- 
ship of  the  planet  which  governed  each  day,  and 
replenished  the  ever-burning  sacred  fire.     The  six- 
teenth day  of  each  month  was  a  Mithraic  festival, 
and  Dec.  25  was  probably  a  great  feast.     Initia- 
tions were  probably  at  the  vernal  equinox.     The 
sodalities  were  twofold,  spiritual  brotherhoods  aod 
legal   associations.     In   the   latter    capacity  they 
elected  ofiicials  not  spiritual  in  function,  who  coo- 
ducted  the  secular  and  property  affairs.     The  ex- 
penses were  met  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  conduct  of  modem  church  life  was  anticipated 
in  practically  every  respect  in  these  directions.  The 
progress  of  a  mithrseiun  and  its  community  from 
indigence  to  affluence  is  sometimes  clearly  marked 
in  the  change  from  a  rude  chapel  to  a  costly  tem- 
ple.   The  communities  of  each  temple  must  have 
been  small,  possibly  not  largely  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred.   Thus  the  conception  of  brotherhood   was 
fostered,  as  also  an  intensity  of  loyalty  which  well 
accounts  for  the  tenacity  of  the  cult.     Conditions 
inside,  where  all  met  on  the  ground  of  equality, 
furnished  a  strong  contrast  with  the  social  condi- 
tions in  the  empire,  where  extremes  so  great  were 
furnished  between  the  masses  and  the  classes.    Yet 
women  were  not  admitted;    Cumont  aflirms  that 
not  a  single  inscription  occurs  out  of  the  hundreds 
known  which  implies  a  female  initiate  or  even  one 
who  made  a  gift.     This  deficiency  may  have  been 
supplied  by  the  quasi  alliance  with  the  cult  of  the 
Mater  Magna,  who  in  the  West  took  the  place  of 
Anahita  in  the  East;  and  under  still  other  influences 
there  was  introduced  the  blood  bath  in  which  a 
bull  was  slain  over  a  lattice  and  the  blood  was  al- 
lowed to  flow  upon  a  person  beneath.     This  was 
connected  with  the  Mazdian  belief,  and  was  thought 
to  effect  the  renewal  of  life  to  the  soul. 

The  Mithraism  of  the  barbaric  world  no  doubt 
celebrated  its  mysteries  in  caves,  and  this  memory 
was  preserved  in  the  fact  that  the  mithrseum  con- 
tinued to  be  an  underground  structure,  in  a  crypt 
so  fitted  up  as  to  be  susceptible  of  an  illumination 
throwing  into  strong  relief  the  cultic 
7.  Art  and  objects.     The   central   representation 
Architec-    was   the   tauroctonous  Mithra.     The 
tare.        torch-bearers    might    guard    the   ap- 
proach, the  lion  of  Mithra  was  there, 
two  altars,  the  lion-headed  Kronos,  the  zodiacal 
signs,  the  symbols  of  the  dififerent  grades — all  these 
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were  the  adornments  of  the  mithraeum,  while  the 
ilhimination  was  probably  so  arranged  as  to  im- 
press the  neophyte  during  the  initiation.  Along 
the  sides,  at  least  in  some  cases,  were  the  benches 
at  which  the  assistants  knelt  and  prayed.  In  gen- 
eral, there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  as  great  differ- 
ences existed  between  the  Mithraic  temples  as  be- 
tween Christian  chiu-ches,  due  to  the  resources,  taste, 
and  ambition  of  the  communities  which  they  served. 
The  art  of  Mithraism  is  original  neither  in  motif  nor 
execution.  The  central  figure  of  the  tauroctonous 
Mithra  goes  back  to  a  group  by  a  sculptor  of  the 
school  of  Pergamon  made  in  imitation  of  the  sac- 
rificing Victory  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike,  while 
the  dying  Alexander  furnished  the  type  of  the  Mithra 
of  this  group.  In  general,  the  figures  used  in  the 
West  were  derived  from  the  current  types  of  Greco- 
Roman  art;  Kronos,  however,  in  the  main  kept  his 
Asiatic  form,  the  ugly  leontocephalous  figure  en- 
twined with  the  serpent,  though  at  least  one  exam- 
ple exists  where  the  head  and  face  are  rendered 
human  with  a  cold  calm  countenance,  while  the 
lion's  head  is  placed  as  a  sort  of  medallion  on  the 
breast.  In  most  cases  the  objects  have  little  artis- 
tic value;  by  far  the  greater  nimiber  of  Mithraic 
objects  known  are  either  votive  offerings — crude 
and  formless— or  such  as  were  made  to  serve  in 
the  humble  homes  of  the  devotees  in  the  same  way 
as  crucifixes  now  serve  to  fix  at  home  the  attention 
of  devout  Roman  Catholics.  But  the  Phrygian  cap 
and  robes  bear  witness  still  to  the  eastern  origin 
and  Asiatic  content  of  the  teaching.  Cumont  claims 
that  Mithraic  art  influenced  strongly  Christian  art, 
that  Mithra  shooting  at  the  rock  became  Moses 
smiting  the  rock;  the  sun  raising  Mithra  from  the 
ocean  became  the  ascension  of  Elijah  in  the  chariot 
of  fire;  the  tauroctonous  Mithra  became  Samson 
rending  the  lion;  while  the  figures  of  heaven,  earth, 
ocean,  sun,  moon,  planets,  the  zodiacal  signs,  the 
winds,  the  seasons,  and  the  like,  found  on  Christian 
sarcophagi  and  in  mosaics  and  miniatures  are  claimed 
by  Cumont  as  adaptations  of  Mithraic  models. 

The  decay  of  Mithraism  was  begun  by  the  attack 
of  the  barbarians  on  the  Roman  empire,  and  nat- 
urally fell  first  where  Mithraism  was  strongest,  on 
the  outposts.  Diocletian  favored  the  religion  be- 
cause it  opposed  Christianity.  Under  Constantine 
imperial  favor  was  withdrawn,  and 
8.  The  Christianity  demanded  the  repression 
Decay,  of  the  cult.  A  Roman  panegyric  of 
the  year  362  says  that  under  Constan- 
tius  no  one  dared  to  look  at  the  rising  or  setting 
sun,  and  that  farmers  and  sailors  were  afraid  to 
observe  the  stars,  and  this  very  vividly  suggests 
not  only  active  persecution  of  the  Mithraic  relig- 
ion, but  also  implies  that  those  objects  were  re- 
garded with  worship  in  the  way  which  the  cultic 
objects  suggests.  Julian's  short  reign  was  a  time 
of  favor  to  this  cult,  for  that  prince  regarded  him- 
self as  under  the  favor  of  Mithra  and  introduced 
the  practise  of  the  worship  at  Constantinople. 
When  George,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  slain 
by  a  mob  roused  to  fury  by  his  attempt  to  build 
a  church  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  mithrffium,  the  em- 
peror addressed  a  comparatively  mild  remonstrance 
to  the  city.    After  Julian's  death,  the  attack  of  | 


Christianity  was  definite  and  furious.  But  the  con- 
test was  no  local  nor  easy  matter.  Mithraism  had 
its  temples  from  India  to  Scotland,  its  devotees  in 
families  of  senatorial  rank,  among  the  merchants, 
in  the  ranks  of  laborers  and  slaves,  and  especially 
in  the  military  camps,  and  these  devotees  were  in- 
spired with  sincerity  in  worship,  and  were  gov- 
erned to  no  small  degree  by  a  real  nobility  of  teach' 
ing,  and  uplifted  by  the  hope  of  immortality  which 
was  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the  cult.  At  times  the 
persecution  was  bloody,  and  the  remains  prove  that 
the  priests  were  sometimes  slain  and  their  corpses 
were  buried  in  the  mithrseums  in  order  to  desecrate 
the  site.  A  feeble  period  of  revival  took  place  under 
Eugenius,  but  Theodosius  ended  the  prospects  of 
the  cult.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  The  one  book  on  the  subject,  gathering  up 
what  little  18  known  both  from  patristic  and  classical  authors 
and  from  art  objects  and  excavations,  is  F.  Cumont,  Texte9 
ei  monumerUa  figures  relatifa  aux  myaUrea  de  Mithra^  Brus- 
sels, 2  vols..  1896-99.  The  conclusions  and  part  of  the 
discussion  are  available  for  readers  of  English  in  the  Oven 
Court,  xvi  (1902).  passim,  cf.  xvii  (1903),  and  in  F.  Cu- 
mont, The  Myateriea  of  Mithra,  Chicago,  1903.  Constilt 
further:  E.  Renan,  Marc^AurHe,  pp.  579-580,  Paris,  1882. 
Eng.  transl..  p.  332.  London,  n.d.;  W.  H.  Roscher,  Lext- 
kon  der  griechiachen  und  romiachen  Mythologie,  ii.  3028 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1896;  8.  Dill.  Roman  Society  in  the  Laat 
Century  of  the  Weatem  Empire,  London.  1898;  idem,  Ao- 
man  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcua  Aureliua,  ib.  1904; 
M.  Boftsuet,  in  Archiv  far  Religionawiaaenachaft,  iv  (1901), 
160  sqq.;  J.  von  Grill,  Die  peraiaehe  Myaterienreligion  im 
rOmiachen  Reiche  und  daa  ChriHentum,  Tubingen,  1903; 
J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonia,  Attia,  Osiria,  pp.  195  sqq.,  London, 
1906:  G.  R.  S.  Mead.  The  Myateriea  of  Mithra,  London, 
1907;  F.  Passauer,  Die  Sacdhurg  und  der  MUhraakuU, 
Frankfort,  1907.  Magazine  literature  of  some  importance 
is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Encyclopcadia,  p.  738. 

MITER.    See   Veiotments   and    Insignia,    Ec- 
clesiastical. 

MIXED  MARRIAGES.    See  Marriage. 

MOAB. 

Geography  and  Topography  (§1). 
Cities  (S  2). 

History  Prior  to  586  b.c.  (§  3). 
History  after  586  b.c.  (§  4). 
Products.  Culture,  and  Religion  (S  5). 
Relations  between  Moab  and  Israel  (§  6). 

Moab  is  the  name  of  a  people  dwelling  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  of  the  land  which  they  inhabited,  in 
Greek  times  called  Moabitis.  The  modem  Arabic 
name  of  the  land  north  of  Wadi  Mojib  is  el-Bel^a, 
of  the  part  south  of  that  wadi,  Kerak.  The  west- 
em  boundary  is  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
I.  Geogra-  eastern  is  the  desert;    on  the  south 

phy  and  Wadi  el-Hasa  separates  it  from  Eklom. 
Topography.  The  northern  boundary  changed  with 
the  history  of  the  people,  but  the  Wadi 
Hesban  is  probably  the  extreme  northern  limit. 
Moab  is  a  high  plateau,  which  continues  eastward 
into  the  desert  with  little  change  of  altitude.  The 
western  boundary  is  an  abmpt  line  of  cliffs,  with  a 
somewhat  broad  shore  at  their  foot  in  the  south 
which  grows  narrower  toward  the  north  until  the 
chffs  rise  directly  from  the  water.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  Wadi  bani  Hammad  and  W^adi  Kerak  a 
tongue-shaped  sandy  peninsula  stretches  out  into 
the  Dead  Sea  and  bears  the  name  al-Lisan,  "  the 
Tongue. ''  The  geological  formation  of  the  region 
is  at  the  base  Nubian  sandstone,   covered   with 
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hard  limestone  on  which  rests  a  softer  limestone. 
In  various  places  there  are  outcroppings  of  basalt 
which  has  broken  through  the  lim^one,  often  ac- 
companied with  hot  springs.  The  altitude  of  the 
plain  is  2,500-3,800  feet.  The  region  presents 
evidences  of  having  been  the  seat  of  great  convul- 
sions which  have  made  deep  rents  in  its  surface. 
Especially  important  are  the  three  great  wadis, 
generally  beginning  in  slight .  depressions  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  land,  but  rapidly  sinking  into 
deep  but  narrow  chasms  debouching  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  These  are:  (1)  the  Wadi  Kerak  on 
the  south  (the  Zared  of  Num.  xxi.  12,  the  Zered 
of  Deut.  ii.  13),  called  the  Wadi  Ain  Franji  in  its 
upper  course.  (2)  The  Wadi  al-Mojib  (the  Amon 
of  the  Old  Testament),  formed  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral tributaries  (cf.  "  the  brooks  of  the  Amon," 
Nmn.  xxi.  14),  the  chief  of  which.  Rash  Mojib,  rises 
not  far  from  Kerak  and  in  its  northerly  course  be- 
comes the  Wadi  Lejjun,  later  uniting  with  the  Wadi 
al-Sultan,  Wadi  Balna,  Wadi  Saida,  and  finally 
with  the  Wadi  Heidan.  The  third  great  valley  is 
Wadi  Zer^a  Ma'in,  known  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
as  the  Kallirrhoe.  An  hour  from  its  mouth  is  the 
celebrated  hot  sulphur  spring  visited  by  Herod  the 
Great.  Besides  the  three  great  wadis,  a  nimiber  of 
smaller  ones  issue  from  the  western  portion  of  the 
plain.  The  northeastern  part  of  the  region  forms 
a  rolling  plain  called  in  the  Hebrew  miahor  (Deut. 
iii.  10,  iv.  43).  Southwest  from  Hesban  rises  a 
range  of  hills,  the  western  sides  of  which  form  the 
abrupt  drop  to  the  coast  beneath,  the  extreme  pro- 
jection being  Rash  Siyaja.  To  the  east  is  a  hill 
still  called  Neba,  and  the  Nebo  of  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 
should  be  sought  either  in  this  or  in  Rash  Siyaja, 
both  of  which  afford  an  extensive  view  to  the  west 
and  north.  Pisgah  (Num.  xxi.  20),  a  name  in  use 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Eusebius,  seems  to  mean  a 
definite  region  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Moab. 
Peor  (Num.  xxiii.  28)  was  not  far  distant,  possibly 
the  present  al-Musha^^ar.  The  fortress  Machaerus 
is  recalled  by  the  hill  Mkaur,  the  "  mount  of  the 
valley  "  of  Josh.  xiii.  19.  Kerak  is  a  fortress  on  a 
moimtain  lying  entirely  within  Wadi  Kerak.  The 
plateau  is  almost  treeless,  yet  the  soil  is  rich  and 
suitable  for  pasturage  or  agriculture,  especially  the 
region  south  of  Kerak,  and  many  springs  are  found. 
A  semi-tropical  vegetation  clothes  the  wadis  as  they 
approach  the  sea.  The  sheep  is  the  animal  most 
kept  by  the  present  as  by  the  early  inhabitants. 
Wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  and  rock  badger, 
on  the  steppe  the  gazelle  and  ostrich,  while  of  ro- 
dents the  rat  is  especially  abundant.  The  streams 
aboimd  in  fish.  The  range  of  temperature  is  great, 
the  smnmer  heat  being  excessive  and  the  winter 
being  cold. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.) 
mention  a  great  number  of  Moabitic  cities.  Many 
ruins  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  most  of  them  point 
to  Roman  occupation.  Beth-jeshimoth  (Ezek.  xxv. 
9)  is  located  at  Suweme;    neither  Beth-peor  nor 

Sibma  (Isa.  xvi.  8)  have  been  identi- 
2.  Cities,    fied;   Elealeh  is  located  at  El-'al,  east 

of  upper  Wadi  Hesban;  to  the  south 
of  this  is  Heshbon  (Isa.  xv.  4),  which  still  retains 
its  name  Hesban;  if  Neba  is  the  Biblical  Nebo,  the 


city  of  that  name  must  be  sought  in  one  of  the 
numerous  masses  of  ruins  discovered  there;  south- 
east from  Neba  are  the  ruins  of  Madeba,  the  Medeba 
(q.v.)  of  Isa.  XV.  2,  where  ruins  of  several  churches 
exist  and  an  inscription  of  the  year  362  was  found; 
southwest  of  this  the  name  Ma'in  recalls  the  Baal- 
meon  of  Ezek.  xxv.  9,  and  of  the  Moabite  Stone. 
Between  Wadi  Zerka  Ma'in  and  Wadi  Wa'le  are  ruins 
on  Mt.  Attarus  which  mark  the  site  of  the  old 
'Ataroth  of  the  Moabite  Stone;  Kureyat,  to  the 
south,  locates  the  Kiriathaim  of  Gen.  xiv.  5  (R.  V. 
margin) ;  to  the  west  is  a  tower  with  a  cistern  which 
marks  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Machairus,  near 
which  must  be  sought  Zereth-shahar  (Josh.  xiii. 
19).  Between  Wadi  Wa'le  and  Wadi  al-Mojib  is 
Dhiban,  where  the  Moabite  Stone  was  found;  the 
excavation  of  this  site  is  very  desirable,  since  it  in- 
dicates the  Biblical  Dibon  (Jer.  xlviii.  18);  to  the 
north  al-Jumeil  is  provisionally  identified  with 
Beth-gamul  of  Jer.  xlviii.  23);  Axa'ir,  on  the  north 
side  of  Wadi  el-Mojib,  suggests  the  Arocr  of  Jer. 
xlviii.  19.  Along  the  main  road  from  the  Amon 
are  the  important  ruins  of  Rabbath  Moab,  named 
by  Eusebius.  Kir-hareseth  (Isa.  xvi.  7)  is  prob- 
ably to  be  sought  in  Kerak  (compare,  however, 
the  "  Kir  of  Moab  "  of  Isa.  xv.  1).  Eastward  from 
Rabba  there  are  many  ruins  dating  from  the  Ro- 
man period.  Southeast  from  the  Dead  Sea  is  to 
be  sought  Zoar  (Isa.  xv.  5).  Many  other  places  are 
named  in  the  Old  Testament  and  on  the  Moabite 
Stone  the  locations  of  which  are  not  yet  found. 

The  many  dolmens  and  cromlechs  point  back 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  land, 
but  no  certain  knowledge  exists  of  the  early  popu- 
lation. The  Old  Testament  speaks  of  the  Emim 
as  early  inhabitants  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  whom  the  Moab- 
ites  superseded.  Gen.  xix.  30  sqq. 
3.  History  preserves  a  tradition  which  represents 
Prior  to  a  historical  fact,  namely,  the  cloee 
586  B.C.  relationship  of  both  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites to  the  Hebrews,  though  the 
history  of  the  wandering  in  the  desert  implies  that 
the  Moabites  were  already  settled  when  the  He- 
brews came  upon  them,  but  had  lost  the  territory 
north  of  the  Amon  to  the  Amorites,  who  had  es- 
tablished there  a  rich  kingdom.  The  Hebrews  were 
at  first  regarded  as  friends  by  the  Moabites,  but 
after  the  former  had  retained  the  district  con- 
quered from  the  Ammonites,  this  sentiment  changed. 
Of  the  settlement  of  Gadites  and  Reubenites  in  the 
region  two  accounts  exist,  not  entirely  concordant 
(Num.  xxxii.  34-36;  Josh.  xiii.  15).  Various  ac- 
counts in  the  history  of  Israel,  such  as  the  episode 
of  Ehud  (Judges  iii.),  of  Jephtha  (Judges  xi.),  and 
of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47),  imply  vigorous  contests 
between  the  two  peoples,  though  the  details  are 
obscure.  David's  war  against  Moab  (II  Sam.  viii. 
2)  is  historical,  though  Moab  had  been  a  refuge  for 
his  family  in  bis  time  of  distress  (I  Sam.  xxii.  3—4). 
The  Book  of  Ruth  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
basis  for  historical  conclusions,  especially  since  the 
passage  in  Samuel  says  nothing  of  relationship 
with  the  Moabites.  Moab  was  not  made  a  prov- 
ince of  David's  kingdom,  but  tribute  was  required. 
Moab's  subjection  to  Israel  ceased  either  under 
Solomon  or  under  his  successor  until  the  time  of 
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Omri,  when  the  northern  kingdom  began  to  recon- 
quer the  territory  north  of  the  Amon,  and  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone  tells  of  the  progressive  success  of  Israel 
until  the  time  of  Mesha,  who  recovered  his  terri- 
tory with  considerable  losses  to  the  Hebrews  (cf. 
II  Kings  i.  I,  iii.  5).  The  story  is  told  in  II  Kings 
iii.  of  a  new  attempt  to  subject  Moab  made  by  Je- 
horam  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  which 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Moab- 
itic  king's  eldest  son  upon  the  walls  of  the  strong- 
hold into  which  the  Moabites  had  retreated,  this 
bringing  about  the  retirement  of  the  allied  forces, 
though  the  exact  way  in  which  this  operated  is  not 
told  (cf.  Moloch,  Mblech,  {  7).  It  is  debated 
whether  II  Chron.  xx.  details  an  independent  event 
or  is  a  restatement  of  II  Kings  iii.  II  Kings  xiv.  25 
(cf.  Amos  vi.  14)  does  not  necessitate  the  renewal 
of  Israel's  hegemony  over  Moab,  and  Amos  ii.  1 
implies  the  independence  of  Moab.  During  the 
Assyrian  period  Moab  figures  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, sometimes  as  bringing  tribute  to  the 
Assyrians  (so  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  III.),  as 
contributing  to  the  materials  being  gathered  for  the 
erection  of  Assyrian  palaces  (so  imder  Esarhaddon), 
as  joining  in  combinations  against  the  Assyrian 
power  (as  under  Sargon),  at  another  time  as  relying 
upon  Assyrian  help  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  no- 
madic Arabs.  The  hostility  of  Moab  to  Judah  is 
stated  in  II  Kings  xxiv.  2;  Jer.  zzvii.  2  involves  pro- 
jected conmion  action  by  Moab,  Ammon,  Phenicia, 
and  Judah  against  the  Babylonians ;  Ezek.  zxv.  8 
suggests  national  hostility  against  Judah  on  the  part 
of  Moab,  though  Jer.  xl.  11  involves  that  in  Moab 
fugitives  from  Judah  found  refuge. 

In  postexilic  times  little  is  heard  of  the  Moabites. 
Among  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people  whose  chil- 
dren did  not  speak  pure  Hebrew  Moabites  are  men- 
tioned (Neh.  xiii.  23;    cf.  Ezra  ix.  1-2),  though 
whether  Nehemiah's  foe  Sanballat  was  a  Moabite 
is  not  satisfactorily  made  out.    Quiet 
4*  History  possession  by  the  Moabites  of  their 
after       land  was  disturbed  by  the  Nabatsean 

586  B.C.  migration  in  the  period  between  Ne- 
hemiah  and  the  Maccabean  rising.  By 
the  time  of  Josephus  the  occupation  by  the  Naba- 
tffians  of  the  territory  of  Moab  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict across  the  Jordan  was  so  complete  that  he  re- 
garded Moabites  and  Gileadites  as  Arabs,  and  cities 
once  deemed  Moabitic  were  said  to  be  in  Arabia. 
A  Nabatsean  kingdom  was  foimded  with  capital  at 
Petra,  and  to  this  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Jordan  was  subject.  No  important  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  Dan.  xi.  41  or  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  6,  since  these  passages  employ  the  old  pro- 
phetic terminology.  John  Hyrcanus  appears  as 
the  friend  of  the  Nabatsans  and  as  the  foe  of ''  chil- 
dren of  Bsan  "  and  **  children  of  Jambri "  (I  Maco. 
V.  4-5,  ix.  35  sqq.),  and  this  shows  a  disintegra- 
tion of  the  old  national  forces  in  the  region.  Alex- 
ander Jannseus  fought  against  the  Nabatseans  and 
took  the  old  Moabitic  fortresses  of  Medeba,  Horo- 
naim,  Eglaim  and  Soar,  also  Heshbon,  which  by 
this  time  was  a  Hellenistic  city.  Nabatsan  kings 
contemporary  with  Alexander  were  Obodas  I.  and 
Rabilos  I.,  both  of  whom  fought  Antiochus  Dio- 
nysius  of  Antioch.    Hyrcanus,  son  of  Alezanderi 


promised  to  restore  to  the  Nabatsean  Aretas  I., 
the  cities  captured  by  Alexander,  but  Heshbon 
must  have  remained  Judaic,  since  it  belonged  to 
Herod  the  Great.  The  district  of  Moabitis,  with 
the  Amon  as  the  northern  boundary,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Nabatseans  till  their  rule  was 
overthrown  in  106  a.d.,  when  it  became  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Arabia.  Later  it  belonged  to  Palcd- 
stina  teriia.  Under  Roman  rule  the  land  must 
have  become  quite  populous,  as  is  attested  by  the 
laige  number  of  Roman  ruins  and  the  remains  of 
Roman  roads.  Christianity  entered  later,  and 
among  the  ruins  are  those  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  churches.  The  first  assault  of  the  Moham- 
medans upon  the  region  was  repulsed,  but  soon 
after  Mohammed's  death  the  old  land  of  Moab  be- 
came Mohanmiedan  territory.    See  Nabatjbanb. 

The  beginnings  of  Moabitic  national  life  were 
doubtless  not  unlike  those  of  their  neighbors  across 
the  Jordan.  The  people  came  in  from  the  desert 
and  settled  and  developed  in  general  along  lines 
like  the  Hebrews.  One  important  difference,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  latter  were  shielded 

5*  Prod-    from  the  inroads  of  Arabs,  to  which 
ucts,  Cul-   the  Moabites  were  constantly  exposed. 

tore,  and   The  history  of  the  land  reflects  this 

Religion,  condition,  since  there  were  recurrent 
periods  when  it  sank  into  the  position 
of  the  resort  of  Bedouins.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
native  productivity  of  the  soil  made  it  natural  to 
develop  a  settled  population  and  the  culture  which 
goes  with  it.  The  Moabite  Stone  and  II  Kings  iii. 
4  imply  rich  results  from  pasturage,  and  this  is 
corroborated  by  the  reports  of  Doughty  in  modem 
times;  II  Kings  iii.  25  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  17  involve 
also  abundant  returns  from  agricultural  pursuits; 
similarly  Isa.  xvi.  8  implies  a  celebrated  wine  as 
one  of  the  products.  Though  small  in  extent,  the 
land  must  have  had  a  considerable  population. 
This  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  laige  nimiber  of 
cities  mentioned  as  Moabitic  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  existence  of  the  Moabitic  Stone  is  rich  in  im- 
plications respecting  the  cultural  development  of 
the  people.  The  art  of  writing  must  have  been  ad- 
vanced before  they  could  use  a  material  so  refractory 
as  basalt,  and  culture  sufficient  to  permit  the  read- 
ing of  it  by  at  least  a  part  of  the  people  is  also  a 
postulate.  Moabites  knew  well  how  to  build  for- 
tresses; oonmierce  was  cared  for,  and  provision 
made  for  water  supply.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the 
religion  both  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Moab- 
ite Stone.  The  chief  deity  of  the  land  was  Chem- 
osh  (q.v.),  and  the  Moabites  ascribed  to  his  anger 
with  his  people  their  subjection  to  the  Israelites. 
He  was  a  war  deity,  before  whose  altar  the  foes 
were  slain.  He  had  high  places  in  at  least  two 
cities,  and  Mesha's  language  in  the  Moabite  Stone 
involves  also  an  oracle  which  was  consulted.  The 
inscription  speaks  also  of  a  deity  who  must  have 
been  feminine  (the  form  corresponds  to  Ashtar  or 
Ishtar)  whose  character  must  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  Chemosh.  A  Baal-peor,  "  Lord  of  Peor," 
is  mentioned  (Num.  xxv.  1-5),  who  may  have  been 
identical  with  Chemosh  or  with  some  other  deity. 
The  name  of  Nebo  attached  to  a  mountain  in  Moab- 
itic territory  involves  also  the  cult  oi  that  deity 
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in  this  region.  All  that  is  known  of  the  Moabitic 
religion  implies  that  it  did  not  rise  above  the  usual 
nature  religion  of  the  Semites,  but  the  inscription 
mentions  an  Israelitic  sanctuary  in  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  an  'Arel  (cf.  Ezek.  xliii.  15,  margin). 

The  Old  Testament  concerns  itself  not  only  with 
the  relations  between  Israel  and  Moab,  but  it  deals 
also  with  the  attitude  of  Moab  in  universal  ethics. 
Amos  condemned  Moab  for  its  breaches  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  morality.    On  the  other  hand,  Isa.  xv.- 

xvi.,  XXV.  9-12;    Jer.  xlviii.;    Zeph. 

6.  Relations  ii.  8-9  speak  from  a  national  point  of 

between     view,  though  the  date  of  these  pieces 

Moab  and  is  not  entirely  settled.    That  the  atti- 

IsraeL      tude  toward  the  Moabites  in  the  Old 

Testament  is  not  uniformly  hostile  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  David  had  a  Moabite  in  his 
train  (I  Chron.  xi.  46).  The  background  of  Deut. 
xxiii.  4  is  intense  hostility  toward  the  Moabites, 
since  admission  of  a  Moabite  to  the  congregation  is 
den  to  the  tenth  generation  (cf.  Neh.  xiii.  1), 
while  the  Edomites  and  Egyptians  of  the  third  gen- 
eration are  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  of  Ruth  is  one  of 
kindly  complaisance  toward  Moabites — a  book 
which  may  have  been  written  late.  The  general 
attitude  of  the  Chronicler  is  unfriendly  (II  Chron. 
XX.,  xxiv.  26).  Rabbi  Joshua  is  reported  as  pro- 
nouncing favorably  upon  the  admission  of  an  Am- 
monitic  proselyte  on  the  ground  that  the  Anmion- 
ites  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  a  fact  which  applies 
equally  to  the  Moabites.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Honord  T.  P.  J.  d'Albert,  Duke  de  Luynes, 
Voyage  d" exploration  h  la  mer  morte,  h  Petra^  i.  23-182, 
iL  81-140,  iii.  passim.  3  vols.,  Paris,  1871-76;  C.  Ritter, 
ComparcUive  Geofjraphy  of  Paleetine,  ii.  148-166,  Edin- 
burgh. 1866;  H.  B.  Tristram.  Land  of  Moab,  New  York. 
1873;  8.  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  ib.  1881;  C.  R.  Con- 
der,  Heth  and  Moab,  London,  1883;  G.  M.  Doughty,  Travele 
in  Arabia  Deserta,  i.  18-127,  ib.  1888;  PEF,  Survey  of 
Ecutem  Palestine,  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1889;  F.  Buhl, 
Oeographie  dea  alien  PalOstina,  Tubingen,  1896;  G.  A. 
Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  chap,  xxvi., 
London,  1897;  C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Recueil  d'archfolo' 
gie  orientaU.  ii.  185-234,  Paris.  1898;  L.  Gautier,  AtUour 
de  la  mer  morte,  pp.  48-122,  Geneva,  1901;  R.  E.  BrQnnow 
and  A.  Domaszewski,  Die  Provincia  ArcUna,  i.  1-110, 
Strasburg,  1904;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  parts  xxvi.- 
xxvii.,  Paris,  1905-06;  A.  Musil.  Arabia  petraa,  i.,  Moab, 
Vienna,  1907;  G.  Dalman,  Petra  und  seine  FeUheUxgiH- 
mer,  Leipsic,  1908;  PEF,  Quarterly  Statement  1871.  pp. 
40-73  (by  E.  Palmer),  1895,  pp.  203-235,  332-373  (by 
E.  Bliss),  1896,  pp.  24-47  (by  G.  HUl);  ZDPV,  ii.  2 
(1879),  1-12  (by  Schick),  pp.  124  sqq.  (by  Klein),  pp. 
201  sqq.  (by  Keraten).  xvi  (1893).  162  sqq.  (by  Schu- 
macher);  DB,  iu.  402-413;   EB,  iii.  3166-3179. 

MOABITE  STONE,  THE:  A  slab  of  black  basalt 
containing  an  inscription  in  the  Moabitic  language 
by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  who  is  probably  the  Mesha 
of  II  Kings  iii.  4.  It  was  discovered  at  Dhiban,  the 
ancient  Dibon  (Num.  xxi.  30),  by  F.  A.  Klein,  a 
German  missionary,  in  ISGS.  Attempts  were  made 
by  the  discoverer  to  secure  it  for  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, and  at  the  same  time  by  C.  Clermont-Gan- 
neau, then  of  the  French  consulate  in  Jerusalem, 
for  the  Louvre.  This  rivalry  of  interests  made  the 
Arabs  suppose  the  stone  to  be  of  very  great  value, 
while  the  interposition  of  the  Turkish  authorities 
led  them  to  fear  its  entire  loss.  They  therefore 
broke  it  into  fragments.     Fortunately  a  squeeze 


had  been  obtained  by  Clermont-Ganneau  through 
a  friendly  Arab,  so  that  when  piecemeal  large  frag- 
ments were  recovered,  the  reconstruction  was  made 
possible  and  nearly  all  of  the  inscription  was  in  the 
possession  of  scholars,  two-thirds  of  it  on  the  re- 
constructed stone.  The  slab  is  forty-four  and  a 
half  inches  high,  twenty-seven  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  thirteen  and  three-quarter  inches  thick, 
and  contains  thirty-four  lines  of  writing.  The  in- 
distinctness and  strangeness  of  form  of  some  of  the 
characters,  and  the  lacunse,  especially  in  the  last 
lines,  at  first  caused  differences  of  rendering  of  the 
inscription.  But  the  researches  of  Smend,  Socin, 
Clermont-Ganneau,  Nordlander,  Holzinger,  and 
Lidsbarski  (see  below,  the  bibliography)  have  re- 
sulted in  practical  agreement  in  the  reading  and 
meaning  of  the  entire  text. 

The  stele  records  the  thanks  of  the  king  to  the 
Moabite  deity  Chemosh,  who  had  helped  him  against 
his  enemies,  so  that  he  had  extended  and  strength- 
ened his  kingdom.  In  return,  Mesha  had  built 
"  this  sanctuary,"  i.e.,  where  the  stone  was  erected. 
He  seized  the  occasion  to  tell  what  he  had  done  in 
peace  and  war  for  his  people.  Among  the  foes  of 
Moab  he  named  Omri  of  Israel,  and  referred  to 
Omri's  son  and  successor,  his  own  contemporary, 
Omri  having  oppressed  Moab  because  Chemosh 
was  angry,  and  his  son  having  vainly  desired  to  do 
80.  Mesha  recovered  Medeba,  for  forty  years  in 
Israel's  possession,  took  Ataroth  where  the  Gadites 
had  dwelt  and  destroyed  the  population  as  a  "  sp>eo- 
tacle  "  for  Chemosh  and  Moab,  and  settled  other 
people  there,  while  the  altar-hearth  (?)  he  placed 
in  the  sanctuary  in  Kerioth.  He  also  took  Nebo 
from  Israel,  destroying  all  its  population  and  re- 
moving the  Yahweh  altar  to  Chemosh's  sanctuary. 
He  captured  Jahaz  and  Horonayin  and  added  them 
to  his  realm.  He  restored  and  fortified  a  number 
of  cities,  especially  the  chief  city  Dibon,  and  took 
thought  for  the  water  supply. 

The  stone  afTords  a  glance  at  the  political  and 
religious  conditions  in  Moab  and  shows  the  na- 
tional expansion  under  this  vigorous  king.  The 
chief  interest  is  in  the  relations  between  Moab  and 
Israel,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  the  inscription 
and  the  Old  Testament  into  harmony.  Of  Oinri's 
conquest  of  Moab  the  Bible  says  nothing  (cf .  I  Kings 
xvi.  27),  though  II  Kings  i.  1,  iii.  4-5  records  a  re- 
bellion of  Mesha  after  Ahab's  death,  in  consequence 
of  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of 
Judah  undertook  a  campaign  which  succeeded  until 
the  besieged  Moabite  king  offered  up  his  eldest  son, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  allies  abandoned  the 
war  (II  Kings  iii.).  The  silence  of  the  inscription 
as  to  this  episode  and  the  reference  to  Omri's  son 
make  it  probable  that  Mesha's  rebellion  and  the 
events  he  narrates  took  place  in  Ahab's  reign  and 
not  after  his  death,  and  so  far  appear  to  correct  the 
Biblical  narrative.  The  stone  also  introduces  chron- 
ological difficulties,  since  it  implies  that  Omri's 
reign  and  half  of  Ahab's  made  up  forty  years,  while 
the  Biblical  account  would  make  this  only  twenty- 
three.  Possibly  Mesha  ignored  the  reigns  of  Ahab 
and  Ahaziah,  which  would  make  the  Biblical  and 
Mesha's  accounts  approximately  the  same;  but  the 
inscription  itself  seems  against  this  solution.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  stone  implies  a  long  activity. 
Not  only  are  important  wars  but  considerable  build- 
ing activities  referred  to.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  period  of  the  inscription  is  that  of  Jehu's 
reign,  after  he  had  overthrown  the  dynasty  of 
Omri,  when  Israel  (the  house  of  Omri)  might  seem 
to  have  "  perished  ifor  ever  "  (line  7  of  the  inscrip- 
tion). 

The  inscription  has  great  value  for  the  history  of 
Semitic  writing,  orthography,  and  linguistics.  The 
characters  are  like  the  Phenician  and  early  Hebrew, 
but  more  archaic  in  form.  In  the  written  form  the 
Moabitic  language  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  though  the  vocalization  might  have  been 
different.  Numerous  verbal  and  syntactical  agree- 
ments between  the  two  languages  appear.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  variations  which  appear  dia- 
lectal in  character,  covering  vocabulary,  accidence, 
and  syntax.  The  orthography  is  nearer  to  the  He- 
brew than  to  the  Phenician,  but  is  more  archaic. 

(F.  Buhl.) 

A  translation  of  the  inscription  follows;  the  figurea  on 
the  left  refer  to  the  lines  of  the  inscription: 

1.  I  am  Mesha,  son  of  Kemosh  .  .  .  ,  king  of  Moab,  the  D 

2.  aibonite.  My  father  was  king  over  Moab  thirty  years, 
and  I  reign 

3.  ed  after  my  father  and  made  this  high  place  for  Kem- 
osh in  ^rfih  for  .  .  . 

4 for  he  saved  me  from  all  the  (k)ings  (?)  and  be- 
cause he  made  me  to  see  (my  desire)  on  all  who  hated  me. 
Omr 

5.  i  was  king  of  Israel  and  afflicted  Moab  many  days,  for 
Kemosh  was  (a)ngry  with  his  la 

6.  nd.  And  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  he  too  said:  I 
will  afBict  Moab,  in  my  days  he  said  (it)  .  .  . 

7.  But  I  saw  (my  desire)  on  him  and  his  house,  and  Israel 
surely  perished  for  ever.     And  Omri  seised  .  .  . 

8 Mehedeba  and  inhabited  it  (his?)  day  .  .  .  and 

half  his  son's  days,  forty  yea(rs)  .  .  . 

9.  it  Kemosh  in  my  days.  And  I  built  Ba'al,-Me'on,  and 
made  in  it  the  (reservoir?)  and  .  .  . 

10.  ^iryathen.  And  the  men  of  Gad  had  inhabited  the 
land  of  .  .  .  th  from  of  old,  and  for  himself  had  built  the 
king  of  .  .  . 

11.  srael  'Ataroth.  And  I  fought  against  the  city  and 
took  it,  and  I  slew  all  the  .  .  . 

12.  city,  a  spectacle  for  Kemosh  and  for  Moab.  And  I 
brought  back  thence  the  altar-hearth  of  Dwdh  and  [it]  I  (dr) 

13.  agged  (?)  before  Kemosh  in  ^eryoth,  and  I  caused 
to  dwell  there  the  men  of  Shm  and  the  m  .  .  . 

14.  (of)  Mf^rt.  And  Kemosh  said  to  me:  Go,  take  Nebo 
against  Israel,  and  .  .  . 

15.  went  by  night  and  fought  against  it  from  break  of 
dawn  till  noon,  and  I  .  .  .  (to) 

16.  ok  it  and  slew  all  ...  ,  seven  thousand  ....  and 
women,  and  .  .  . 

17.  and  maid  servants,  for  to  Ashtor-Kemosh  had  I  de- 
voted it.     And  I  took  thence  .  .  . 

18.  of  Yahweh  and  dragged  them  before  Kemosh.  And 
the  king  of  Israel  had  built  .  .  . 

19.  Yahai  and  inhabited  it  while  he  warred  with  me. 
But  Kemosh  drove  him  out  before  .  .  . 

20.  I  took  from  Moab  200  men,  all  chiefs,  and  led  them 
up  against  Yahaz  and  took  it 

21.  to  add  to  Daibon.  I  built  f^rfyh,  the  wall  of  Yearim 
[i.e.,  Jearim]  and  the  wall  of 

22.  the  Motmd.  And  I  built  its  gates  and  I  built  its 
towers,  and  I 

23.  built  the  house  of  the  king,  and  I  made  the  two  reser- 
(voirs  [?J  tow)ers  (7)  in  the  mid(Bt) 

24.  of  the  city.  And  there  was  no  cistern  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  in  ^rf^h,  so  I  said  to  all  the  people:  Make  .  .  . 

25.  for  you  each  man  a  cistern  in  his  house.  And  I  cut 
the  cutting  of  I^r^  with  the  help  of  prisoner(s) 

26.  .  .  .  Israel.  And  I  built  'Aro'er  and  I  made  the  high- 
way by  the  Am(on), 

27.  and  I  built  Beth-Bamoth,  for  it  was  pulled  down. 
And  I  built  Bezer,  for  .  .  , 


28.  ...  of  Daibon  were  fifty,  for  all  Daibon  was  obedi- 
ent.    And  I  reig(ned) 

29.  ...  a  hundred  in  the  cities  which  I  added  to  the 
land.     And  I  bui(lt) 

30.  .  .  .  b.  .  .  a  and   Beth-Diblathen   and   Beth-Ba'al- 
Me'on  and  took  there  the  .  .  . 

31.  .  .  .  sheep  of  the  land.    And  Qoronen — there  dwelt 
therein  .  .  . 

32.  .  .  .   Kemosh  said  to  me:   Go  down,  fight  with  ^oro- 
nen;  so  I  we(nt  down)  .  .  . 

33.  .  .  .  Kemosh  ...  it  in  my  days.    And  I  we(nt  up?) 
thence  .  .  . 

34.  .  .  .  and  I  .  .  . 

Biblioobapht:  C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  La  SUU  du  Dhiban, 
Paris,  1870;  idem,  Revrie  archSolooigue,  1870,  pp.  184 
sqq.,  357  sqq.;  idem,  Revise  critique,  1875,  pp.  166  sqq.; 
idem.  La  Stile  de  Mlaa,  Paris,  1887,  cf.  J  A,  8  ser.,  ix 
(1887),  72  sqq.;  T.  Ndldeke.  Die  Inechnft  dea  K6nio§ 
Meaa,  Kiel,  1870;  F.  Hitsig.  Die  Inachnft  dea  Meaha,  Hei- 
delberg, 1870;  Petermann.  in  ZDMO,  1870.  pp.  640  sqq.; 
R.  Smend  and  A.  Socin,  Die  Inachrift  dea  Kdniga  Meat^, 
Freiburg.  18J6:  E.  R^nan,  in  Journal  dea  aavana,  1887; 
8.  R.  Driver,  Hebrew  Text  of  ,  .  .  Samuel,  pp.  Ixxxv. 
sqq.,  London,  1890;  A.  Nordlander,  Die  Inachrift  dea 
Kdniga  Meaa,  Leipsic,  1896;  A.  Socin  and  H.  Holzinger, 
in  Berichte  der  a/ichaiachen  Oeaellachaft  der  WiaaenachafU 
1897;  M.  Lidzbarski,  in  Handbuch  der  nordaemitiachen 
Epigraphik,  i  (1898),  103-104.  415-416;  idem,  in  Eph^ 
meria  far  aemitiache  Epigraphik,  i  (1900),  1  sqq.  (Lids- 
barski's  researches  are  practically  conclusive);  Hal^vy, 
in  Revue  ahnitique,  viii  (1900),  236  sqq..  289  sqq.,  ix  (1901), 
297  sqq.;  J.  Lagrange,  in  Revue  biblique,  x  (1901),  522 
sqq.;  A.  Loewy,  Critical  Ezamination  of  the  .  .  .  Moab- 
ite  Inacription,  London,  1903  (attacks  the  genuineness); 
F.  Vigouroux,  DicHonnaire  de  la  Bible,  part  xxvi  (1905), 
1014-21.  xxvii  (1906),  1168-69;  DB,  m.  403-408;  EB, 
iii.  3040-48;  JE,  viii.  634-636;  and  the  pertinent  sections 
in  the  later  works  on  the  history  of  Israel. 

MOBERLY,  GEORGE:  Church  of  England  bish- 
op; b.  in  St.  Petersburg  Oct  10,  1803;  d.  at  Salis- 
bury July  6,  1885.  Studied  at  Winchester  and  Bal- 
liol  colleges,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1825;  fellow,  1826; 
M.A.,  1828;  D.C.L.,  1836).  He  was  select  preacher 
before  the  imiversity  in  1833,  1858,  and  1863,  and 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1868;  was  public  examiner  in 
1830,  1833,  1834,  and  1835;  as  a  tutor  he  had  Man- 
ning and  Tait  as  pupils;  he  vacated  his  fellowship 
1834;  was  appointed  head-master  of  Winchester 
1835;  became  rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  1868,  and  a  canon  of  Chester  Cathedral  in  the 
same  year;  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salisbury 
by  Gladstone  1869.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
High-church  party.  In  1872  he  appealed  to  church- 
men to  consent  to  an  omission  of  the  damnatory 
clauses  from  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  in  1877 
spoke  strongly  against  the  use  of  the  confessional, 
especially  in  schools.  He  was  the  author  of:  Practical 
Sermons  (London,  1838);  Sermons  Preached  at 
Winchester  College  (two  series,  1844,  1848);  The 
Sayings  of  the  Great  Forty  Days  between  the  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension,  Regarded  as  the  Outlines  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (five  sermons;  1844);  All 
Saints,  Kings  and  Priests  (two  sermons;  Winches- 
ter, 1850);  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God,  an  Essay 
on  the  Commandments  of  the  First  Table  of  the  Deca- 
logue (Winchester,  1854);  Sermons  on  the  Beati- 
tudes, with  Others  mostly  Preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  with  Preface  Relating  to  a  Recent  Vol- 
ume of  **  Essays  and  Reviews"  (London,  1860); 
Five  Short  Letters  to  Sir  W.  Heathcote  on  Studies 
and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools  (1861);  The  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
(Bampton  lectures;    Oxford,   1868);    The  Bright- 
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stone  Sermons  (London,  1869).  He  was  one  of  the 
"  five  clergymen "  (Henry  Alford,  G.  Moberly, 
John  Barrow,  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  and  William  0. 
Humphry),  who  published  a  revised  version  of 
John,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians  and  Colossians  (London,  1857,  1858, 
and  1861). 
Biblioobapht:  DNB,  zzxviii.  87-88. 

MODALISM:  The  doctrine,  first  set  forth  by 
Sabellius,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  not  three  distinct  personalities,  but  only 
three  different  modes  of  manifestation.  See  Anti- 
trinitabianism;  CRRisTOLoaY;  Monarchianism; 
Sabellianism;  and  Trinitt. 

MODERATES :  The  name  given  to  a  party  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  because  of  its  alleged  laxity  in  doc- 
trine. Their  principal  members  were  Hugh  Blair 
and  William  Robertson  (qq.v.).  In  general  they 
preached  morals  rather  than  doctrines.  Opposition 
to  them  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  Synods,  and  finally  in  the  Free  Church. 
See  Presbyterians,  I. 

MODERATOR:  The  title  given  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  Presbyterian  courts  (session,  presbytery, 
synod,  general  assembly).  Perpetual  moderators 
for  presbyteries  were  proposed  at  the  introduction 
of  episcopacy  into  Scotland. 

MODERNISM:  The  name  applied  to  a  move- 
ment loosely  defined  but  widely  extended  in  the 
Roman  communion,  intended,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, to  bring  that  communion  into  contact  with 
methods  of  thought  as  developed  chiefly  by  mod- 
em philosophic  and  critical  scholarship.  The  word 
''  modernist ''  first  appears  in  English  in  Dean 
Swift's  writings.  In  its  Latin  form  it  was  used  in 
late  scholastic  writers.  Contrasted  with  the  other 
nineteenth-century  anti-official  movements  in  Ro- 
man communion,  it  has  two  characteristic  marks: 

(1)  It  is  international.  This  can  not  be  said  of 
either  Guntherism  or  Herrmanism,  both  of  which 
are  markedly  German.  Its  international  charac- 
ter is  much  more  striking  than  was  the  case  in  the 
Old-Catholic  movement  (see  Old  Catholics). 
Modernism  has  representatives  in  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  even  in  Spain. 

(2)  It  is  especially  difficult  to  summarize  in  a  series 
of  principles  abstractly  stated  the  standpoint  of 
the  modernistic  school.  When  Pope  Pius  X.  did 
this  in  his  encyclical  and  syllabus  of  1907,  the  mod- 
ernists united  in  protesting  that  not  only  were  they 
misrepresented  by  these  particular  propositions 
supposed  to  have  been  extracted  from  their  wri- 
tings, but  they  were  equally  unanimous  in  object- 
ing that  no  such  series  of  formulas  could  adequately 
represent  what  they  stood  for.  The  modernist  move- 
ment may  therefore  be  said  to  represent  a  tem- 
peramental or  intellectual  attitude  rather  than  a 
series  of  propositions.  It  is  plain  that  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  modernists  and  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church  was  made  acute  by  the 
attempt  of  Pius  X.  to  carry  out  concretely  and  in 
detail  the  principle  theoretically  set  forth  by  Leo 
XIII.  when  he  laid  down  the  philosophic  and  theo- 


logical system  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  norm 
of  church  teaching.    This  direction  had  been  disre- 
garded in  practise  by  many  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
fessors in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.     Reviews, 
dissertations,  and  books  were  published,  all  showing 
that  the  scholastic  system  was  being  quietly  passed 
over  and    relegated  to    the  background.     Roman 
Catholic  scholars  were  using  in  their  investigations 
the  methods  of  research  followed  by  modern  schol- 
arship in  general.    In  addition  to  the  introduction 
of  modem  systems  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
many  Roman  Catholics  were  devoting  themselves 
to  Biblical  criticism  along  non-traditional   lines. 
In  both  these  respects,  the  antagonism  between 
the  new  methods  and  new  teaching  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  system  on  its  intellectual  side  be- 
came acute.    Loisy  (q.v.),  the  most  eminent   of 
French  Biblical  critics,  who  in  his  methods  practi- 
cally agreed  with  Wellhausen,  Schmiedel,  and  Van 
Manen,  was  excommunicated.    The  papal  encycli- 
cal is  largely  directed  against  his  position.    For  in 
addition  to  being  a  critic,  Loisy  also  in  several 
works  attempted  a  synthesis  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  dogma  and  the  principles  of  religious  psy- 
chology.   The  case  of  Father  Tyrrell  (q.v.),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jesuit  order,  who  was  unquestionably  the 
leader  of  the  modernistic  movement  in  England,  is 
somewhat  different,  for  his  variation  from  the  official 
teaching  can  not  be  so  definitely  determined  as  in 
the  case  of  Loisy.    Father  Tyrrell's  books,  published 
with  the  official  sanction,  were  of  a  popular  relig- 
ious character,  and  although  they  were  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  strict  scholastic  system,  they 
were  published  with  the  official  sanction  of  the 
church  authorities,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
excommunication  of  Father  Tyrrell  was  a  personal 
letter,  afterward  printed  under  the  title  of  The  much 
Abused  Letter f  written  to  an  Italian  professor  to 
urge  him  to  remain  in  the  Roman  commimion  even 
if  many  items  in  the  teaching  and  practise  of  the 
Church  seemed  contrary  to  his  convictions  and  dis- 
tasteful to  his  feelings.     It  was  plain  here  that 
Father  Tyrrell's  point  of  view  was  not  that  of  his 
correspondent;  apparently,  therefore,  Tyrrell's  con- 
demnation was  brought  upon  him  because  he  sp>oke 
in  a  slighting  way  of  the  administration  of  the 
Church,  and  failed  to  hold  that  scholasticism  was 
absolutely  involved  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
of  belief.    It  has  been  noted  that  Father  Minoochi, 
the  Italian  Biblical  scholar,  was  admonished  be- 
cause he  ventured  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism 
to  speak  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  narrative 
in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.   Indeed,  in  the  re- 
cent campaign  against  modernism  it  has  often  been 
hard  to  decide  exactly  upon  what  principle  the 
official    condemnations    were    made.      Individual 
priests  were  disciplined  in  France  and  Italy,  after 
the  papal  encyclical  had  been  published,  who  were 
not  known  to  have  written  or  spoken  anything  re- 
sembling the  tenets  condemned  in  the  papal  docu- 
ments.    The  leaders  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
movement  in  France  and  Italy  have  been  especially 
singled  out  for  this  treatment.    There  is  apparently 
a  kind  of  unofficial  political  and  social  modernism 
as  distasteful  to  the  authorities  at  Rome  as  the 
critical  and  philosophical  type.    Papal  pronounce- 
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ments  have  taken  no  aceounl  specifically  of  thia  dr- 
vclopment,  but  tlie  social  modernist  appears  to  be 
in  an  even  more  precarious  position  than  the  phi- 
losophical moderniats.  Laberthoouiere  who,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Annuale  de  la  phijosophie  dirilienne, 
has  been  especially  active  in  substituting  a.  newiy 
modeled  Christian  Bystem  ot  philosophy  in  place  of 
echolasticism,  and  his  review,  though  it  haa  been  a 
clearing-house  for  many  French  modernistic  wri- 
ters, haa  escaped  excommunication.  Dut  several 
of  the  French  clergy  who  edited  Christian 
Itemocratic  newspapers  favorable  to  the  republic 
and  loyally  accepting  disestablishmeut  have  been 
disciplined. 

Modernism  haa  had  few  victims  in  Germany  and 


Austria,  n 


t  because  the 


BjTnpathizers  ibere,  but  largely  because  the 
of  the  traditional  system  ot  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  professors  in  Roman  Catholic  univei^ 
sitics  wiiore  they  have  the  protection  of  the  State. 
There  have  been  soma  cases  of  attempted  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Home,  but  it 
appears  us  if  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ger- 
many are  buffers  between  the  scholars  of  the  Church 
And  those  Roman  Catholics  who  have  professorial 
thairs.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany  have  been 
more  stirred  by  the  case  of  Herroann  Schell  (q.v.), 
a  Ronma  Catholic  professor  at  WUriburg,  who  waa 
disciplined  from  Rome  because  of  his  non-scholas- 
tic system  of  theology;  but  his  case  occurred  sev- 
eral years  before  the  encyclical  was  published  and 
before  the  modernistic  agitation  commenced.  In- 
deed, the  genesis  of  the  present  policy  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  may  be  studied  in  these  separate  cases 
Of  official  condemnation,  some  going  back  almost 
ten  years,  where  what  is  now  called  modernism  is 
foreshadowed  vaguely  both  as  regards  the  teaching 
held  and  the  condemnations  issued  from  Rome. 
In  this  coimeotion  there  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
the  condemnation  of  Father  Zahm,  an  American 
Roman  Catholic  professor,  who  was  excommuni- 
cated because  of  his  rointerprefation  of  several 
theoretical  dogmas  in  the  light  of  moflern  evolu- 
tionary science;  the  condemnation  of  Father  Dug- 
gan,  the  English  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  who 
published  a  widely  circulated  work  on  the  reunion 
of  Christendom  ten  years  ago;  and  the  long  dis- 
cuss ion  over  the  condemnation  of  the  so-called 
Americanism  in  the  Roman  Church,  which  grew 
out  of  the  biography  of  Father  Hecker,  wtuch  was 
translated  into  French  and  has  had  a  wide  influence 
on  the  French  school  of  modernism.  See  Ultra- 
HONTAMiBU.  W.  L.  Sevan. 

BiaMaflKAPRT:  The  incycUnl  of  Piue  X..  Lalin  sdcI  Eng- 
liih.  ig  ia  Am.  Calh.  Quarltrlv  Rttiew.  Ocl.,  1907,  uiil  Eng. 
hah  in  Prusramme  of  Modernism .  below;  adefanse  of  theea- 
cyclitsl  by  Canon  J.  Moyes  ia  ia  Thi  Hinelvmth  Ctrtlwy. 
Dec.  IB07.  An  eicelLent  sad  inforiDiag  brochure,  by  L.  H. 
Jordui.  Modanatm  in  lUdu:  iU  Origin,  il*  tncenlice,  iM 
Ldodcri  and  tU  ,4irni,  OxTonl  imil  New  York.  1909,  in  brosd- 

bibLiogrephy,  CoDsuJt:  What  i»  Want.  An  open  Leltrr  to 
Piue  X.  fj-amaOroup  of  Prieeti.  TrantLfrom  Oie  Jliiimn 
.  .  .  by  A.L.  LiUtji,  London,  IB07:  E.  Bsrbier.  LeeDrmo- 
eral^e  rhritwTU  et  le  mademieme.  Hieloin  dontmentairg, 
Parii,  1908;  R.  H.  BeoMn.  LanI  of  Vie  World.  New  York. 
1908  (pictures  the  davnfiiJI  o[  modernism  and  Ihe  return  of 
Christendom  to  Ihe  pope,''  Ihe  lord  ol  the  world  ");  fl^liner 
inlenialionale    IVechentchrifl,    Nov.,    IEia7-Feb..    lOOS    <& 


synipofium);  J.  Codrysi,  Thr  Daclrine  i^  Modemitm  and 
ils  HefuOitwn.  PLilaJeJpbia.  190S;  P.  Jineib,  IVtun  and 
Bedeutuna  (It  Emyklika  i/egea  den  Sfodernitmtit,  M&ini. 
19D8:  J.  Lebretdn,  L'EncyrlUpie  el  la  thfoiogit  modem- 
iile.  Paria,  IB08;  E.  T.  O'Dwj-er,  Cardinal  Nncman  and 
lite  Encycliral  Paectndi  Dnmini  amgie.  New  York,  1908; 
The  Praammma  o/  Modemiem;  a  RepLj/  ta  Ihe  BneyOicai 
of  Piue  X.  vrilk  IXe  Text  of  Oie  Encuclical  in  an  Eaglieh 
I'erBon.  IraneL  from  Uur  llalian  bg  Folium  G.  Tymll.  mlh 
InO-oduaion  bu  A.  L.  Lillts.  New  York,  1908;  H.  B 
SwetB.  in  The  Guardian.  Jan.  28.  1908;  C.  Beuuredon,  Le 
Modrrrtiemt,  oa  tee  bur*  dc  la  foi,  Paris.  191)8;  J.  Boui- 
deau.  Proffmatietne  tt  modnmitme.  ib.  1908;  P.  Kodb, 
Wrecn  und  Btdadunc  drr  Emt/klika  grgcn  den  Modnmie- 
miM,  Maini.  1908;  K.  KUbeL.  OrediitMe  da  kalholiechen 
iWodfrniimm  in  Amrrikn,  DeuUMand.  Enaland.  Frank- 
rricA.  und  JIalim,  TQbiDEeo.  1908;  A.  L.  Lilley,  Uadern- 
urn;  a  ttrcord  and  a  Reinra.  New  York,  1908;  P.  aabatier. 
Modemiem,  London,  1903;  idem,  Lre  Uodrmielte.  Nata 
d'hitl.  rtliairuee  amlemporainc.  Puis,  11)09;  DelnioDt, 
Halxr.   en  AUemagnf.    in 


.   1909;    Mau 
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MODESTUS;  Anti-Gnostic 
to  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd., 
otherwise  unknown  Modestus,  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Gortyiia  and  Iren^us,  wrote  an  impress- 
ive, but  no  longer  extant,  tract  against  Marcion. 
Jerome  (De  rir.  ill.,  xxxii.)  refers  to  other  syntag- 
mata by  Modestus,  which  "  are  regarded  as  spuri- 
ous by  the  learned."  The  source  of  this  intelligence 
is  no  longer  ast^rtainable,  G.  KbUqer. 

MOEHLER,  mcr'Ier,  JOHANN  ADAM:  Roman 
Cathohc  historian;  b.  at  Igcrsheim  (37  m.  s.s.w. 
of  WOrzburg),  Wilrttemberg.  May  6,  1796;  d,  at 
Wuriiburg  Apr.  12,  1838,  In  1814  he  entered  the 
lyceum  of  Ellwangen,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  and,  in  1817,  removed 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  to  TQbingen. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1819,  and  became  vicar 
at  Weilerstadt  and  RIedlingen,  but  soon  returned 
to  Tabingen  to  prepare  himself  for  academic  ac- 
tivity; in  IS2I)  he  became  repetent,  and  was  in- 
vited by  the  theological  faculty  to  become  privat- 
docent  in  church  history  and  its  related  branches 
(1822).  After  visiting  various  universities  he  be- 
gan in  1823  to  lecture  on  church  history,  patrol- 
ogy,  and  church  polity.  A  series  of  essays  written 
at  that  time  for  the  Tsbinger  QuartaUchrift  (after 
his  death  collected  and  published  by  Dtitlinger,  in 
GrtammdU  Schri/len  und  Aufndtze,  2  vols.,  Regens- 
burg,  1839-40)  reveals  an  almost  Protestant  stand- 
point. Among  other  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  he  attacked  the  withholding  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
worship.  His  first  larger  work.  Die  EinJieit  der 
Kirclie  Oder  dan  Primip  det  Kaiholi{ri»miii,  dargestdU 
int  Geigte  der  KiTckenvOter  der  drei  eralen  Jahrhun- 
derU  (Tubingen,  1825,  2d  ed.,  1843),  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  among  scholars.  Mahler  dis- 
linguishea  between  the  mystical  unity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  unites  all  believers  in  a  spiritual  com- 
munity, and  the  rational  unity,  which  unites  them 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  intellectual  ex- 
pression of  the  Christian  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the 
heresies  as  the  plurality  without  a  unity;  and 
finally  between  the  unity  in  the  plurality,  that  is, 
the  preservation  of  the  individuality  in  the  unity 
of  believers.    In  the  second  part  of  the  work  tlu 
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bishop  is  considered  as  forming  the  center  of  the 
unity  of  the  congregation.  A  higher  ecclesiastical 
unity  is  concentrated  in  the  metropolitan  and  the 
synod,  a  still  higher  in  the  entire  episcopate  and 
the  highest  in  the  Roman  primacy,  the  develo]> 
ment  of  which  by  gradual  steps  is  proved  from  the 
historical  conditions  of  antiquity  and  Medievalism. 
The  work  did  not  escape  giving  offense  in  Roman 
Catholic  circles,  but  it  established  the  fame  of  the 
young  man.  It  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
another  large  work,  Aihanasiiis  der  Grosse  und  die 
Kirche  seiner  Zeit,  hesonders  im  Kampf  mit  dem 
Arianismu8  (Mainz,  1827;  2d  ed.,  1844),  which 
proved  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  offering  a  picture  of 
the  labors  and  struggles  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth 
century.  In  1827  the  author  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Tubingen.  His  lectures 
drew  large  audiences,  and  exercised  great  influence. 
Nevertheless,  his  Kirchengeschichte  (published  by 
P.  B.  Gams,  3  vols.,  Regensburg,  1867-70)  is  not 
his  chief  work.  He  felt  that  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology was  sorely  in  need  of  a  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  divergencies  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism,  and  after  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  two 
confessions,  he  published  his  Symbolik  oder  Daratel- 
lung  der  dogmatischen  Gegemdtze  der  KcUholiken  und 
Proteatanten  (Mainz,  1832;  5th  ed.,  enlarged  and 
improved  by  Reithmayer,  1838;  7th  ed.,  1864,  Eng. 
transl.  by  J.  R.  Robertson,  Symbolism^  or  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolical 
Writings f  2  vols.,  London,  1843;  5th  ed.,  1  vol., 
1906).  There  is  considerable  idealization  in  his 
representation  of  Romanism;  and  his  representor 
tion  of  Protestantism  is  not  altogether  free  from 
caricature.  The  sensation  which  the  work  produced 
was  great,  even  among  Protestants.  F.  C.  Baur 
wrote  against  it  (Der  Gegensatz  des  Katholicismus  und 
ProtestantismuSf  Tubingen,  1834),  as  well  as  C.  I. 
Nitzsch  (Eine  protestaniisdie  Beantwortung  der  Sym- 
bolik Mdhlers,  Hamburg,  1835),  and  others.  M5hler 
answered  in  Neue  U  nUrsuchungen  der  Lehrgegen- 
sdtze  zwischen  Katholiken  und  Protestanten  (Mainz, 
1834);  and  a  protracted  controversy  began.  This 
controversy,  especially  with  his  colleague,  F.  C. 
Baur,  made  his  stay  in  Tubingen  unpleasant,  and 
in  1835  he  accepted  a  call  to  Munich.  The  climate 
of  that  place  did  not  agree  with  his  constitution, 
and  his  health  failed.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
retired  to  WUrzbui^  as  dean  of  the  chapter. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblxoorapht:  A  life  by  Reithmayer  was  prefixed  to  the 
6th  ed.  of  the  Symbolik,  Mains,  1838.  and  a  sketch  by  the 
same  author  is  in  KL,  viii.  1677-1680.  Other  lives  are 
by  B.  Wdrmer.  Regensburg,  1866;  J.  Friedrich,  Munich, 
1894;  A.  Kndpfer,  ib.  1896;  L.  Monastier,  Lausanne,  1897. 

MOELLER,  mOl'er,  CHRISTEN  VILHELM  VIC- 
TOR: Danish  bishop;  b.  in  Copenhagen  May  29, 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  the  Aalborg  Skole 
(B.A.,  18G3)  and  the  University  of  Copenhagen  (can- 
didate in  theology,  1868);  became  chaplain  in  Ring- 
sted  and  Benldse,  1869,  and  in  Copenhagen,  1874, 
in  the  latter  place  instituting  servioes  for  ohildren 


at  Bethesda,  1877;  was  made  censor,  18S3,  and 
later  became  examiner  in  religious  branches  at 
teachers'  examinations;  edited  the  weekly  Saede- 
manden,  1879-83;  became  provost  at  Copenhagen, 
1883,  in  Gamborg  on  FUnen,  1891,  at  Slagelse, 
1896;  was  appointed  bishop  of  Aalborg,  1905.  His 
most  important  works  (text-books)  are:  Bibelhistarie 
for  Seminarier  og  hdjere  Skoler  (1891);  Bibelhistorie 
for  Folkeskolen  (1892);  Ldrebog  i  Bibelhistcrien  for 
Elementarskoler  (5th  ed.,  1896) ;  Den/orste  Vejledning 
%  Luthers  lille  Katekismus  (1897).  Along  exegeticsd 
lines  mention  may  be  made  of  Salomos  Hojsang  i 
bibelsk  Sammenhdng  forklaret  (1896);  Gtids  Oprinde" 
lige  Aabenbaring,  En  Fortolkning  for  Idge  Kristne 
til  fdrste  Mosebogs  tre  fdrste  Kapitler,  sdrlig  af  posset 
efter  Ldreres  og  Ldrerinders  Tarv  %  Folkeskolen 
(1892).  John  O.  Evjen. 

MOELLER,  ERNST  WILHELM :  German  church 
historian,  son  of  Johann  Friedrich  Moller  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Erfurt  Oct.  1,  1827;  d.  at  Kiel  Jan.  8,  1892. 
He  studied  at  the  cathedral  gymnasium  in  Magde- 
burg, at  the  University  of  Berlin,  at  Halle,  and  at 
Bonn.  Returning  home,  he  preached,  held  Bible 
classes  in  the  Young  Men's  Association,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  a  thorough  study  of  Origen  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  For  the  continuation  of  these 
studies  he  returned  to  Halle,  where  he  published 
Gregorii  Nysseni  doctrina  de  hominis  natura  et  H- 
lustravit  et  cum  Origeniana  comparavit  (Halle,  1854), 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  established  himself  in  1854 
as  privat-docent  in  Halle,  just  at  the  time  when 
Baur  and  Zeller  had  started  their  revolutionary 
methods  in  theological  science,  and  he  was  led  to 
oppose  their  methods  and  conclusions.  He  lectured 
on  the  New  Testament,  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  on  the  history  of  dogma,  and  later  also  on 
the  church  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1862 
he  was  called  to  the  congregation  of  Grumbach,  a 
little  village  in  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Langen- 
salza,  and  about  1869  he  received  a  similar  position 
in  Oppin  near  Halle.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  church  history  in  Kiel,  where  he  lec- 
tured on  church  history  and  the  history  of  dogmas 
for  almost  twenty  years.  He  distinguished  him- 
self not  so  much  by  special  researches  in  church 
history  as  by  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  whole 
sphere,  which  enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  many-sided  collaborators  on  the 
second  edition  of  the  Herzog  Realencyklop&die  (for 
which  he  wrote  sixty-three  articles,  mainly  on  the 
history  of  dogma  in  the  early  Church),  and  one  of 
the  most  respected  contributors  to  theological 
periodicals.  Theologically  and  ecclesiastically  he 
was  a  representative  of  the  German  "  mediating 
theology."  His  first  comprehensive  work  was  Ge- 
schichte  der  Kosmologie  in  der  griechischen  Kirche 
bis  auf  Origenes  (Halle,  1860).  But  his  principal 
work  is  his  thorough  and  scholarly  life  of  Osiander 
which  appeared  as  the  fifth  part  in  Leben  und  aus- 
gewdhUe  Schriften  der  V&ter  und  Begriinder  der  Itp- 
therischen  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  1870).  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  published  his  Lehrbuch  der  Kir- 
chengeschichte (vol.  i.,  Die  aUe  Kirche^  1889,  2d  ed., 
by  H.  von  Schubert,  1902;  vol.  ii..  Das  MitteUdter, 
1891,  2d  ed.,  1893;  vol.  iii.,  Reformation  und  Ge- 
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genreformatum,  ed.,  G.  Kawcrau,  ISM,  3d  p<)., 
1007.  These  new  editiona  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  render 
partly  obsolete  the  Eng.  tranaj.,  London,  1892- 
1803,  but  not  BO  much  as  that  of  vol.  iii.,  1900)  which 
unites  a  lucid  representation  with  a,  continual  ref- 
erence to  sources.  He  also  revised  De  Wette's 
commentaries  on  Galatians  and  Tbessalonians  ( 1864) 
and  on  the  PriBtoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (1867).  (G.  Kawbrau). 

BiBLioaRAFHi:  ZKG.  xiii  (1892).  tSt  Bqq. 

HOELLER,  JOHAnn  FRIEDRICH:  German 
Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Erfurt  Nov.  13,  1789; 
d.  at  Magdeburg  Apr.  20,  1801.  He  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Eriurt  and  the  University  of 
05ttingen.  In  1S14  he  became  teacher  of  catechct- 
ics  and  methods  at  the  teachers'  seminary  of  Er- 
furt, in  the  following  year  also  deacon  of  the  Bar- 
f  Qsser-Kirche,  in  1820  regular  pastor,  in  1831  aenior 
of  the  Evangelical  ministry,  and  in  1832  councilor 
o[  the  consistory.  By  the  publication  of  religious 
poems,  CkristenglSck  vnd  ChrMenwamlel  in  re- 
iigioten  Gea&ngen  (Erfurt,  1817),  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Glaus  Harms  (q.v.)  with  whom  he 
came  into  personal  relation.  His  activity  at  Er- 
furt, though  successful,  was  hampered  by  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  so-called  Old  Lutherans,  who 
resisted  all  attempts  at  conformity  with  the  Prus- 
sian Union.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  general  su- 
perintendent of  Magdeburg,  and  here,  too,  had  to 
face  struggles  with  rationalistic  elements  such  as 
the  Friends  of  Light  (q.v.),  and  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical administration  of  the  province.  His  failing 
health  compelled  him  in  1857  to  lay  down  his  office 
as  general  superintendent,  but  he  still  remained  for 
Homo  time  first  preacher  of  the  cathedral  church 
in  Magdeburg.  Dtiring  his  activity  at  Erfurt,  in 
the  interest  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  he  published  Ueber  die  emit  BthaniUung  da 
Religionsuatenv^hU  in  dm  unteren  Klaiten  der 
Volksachule,  i.,  Die  eigenUiche  CoUettchrt  (Erfurt, 
1824);  and  UrUerlcgen  der  Gotfeaerkenntnit  in  der 
chriMichen  VolksKhule  (2  od.,  1836).  Other  pub- 
lications, prompted  by  the  same  tendency,  are:  Leit- 
faden  mid  Spruchbuch  mm  Konfirmandenunter- 
richl  rtaeli  dem  Kaltchitmus  Luthen  (Magdeburg, 
1850);  HandTeichung  der  Kircke  an  die  Sckvle  rum 
Eingang  in  die  heiligen  lehn  Gebote  Gottes  (1850); 
Kaledietinch-evangeliache  Unienaeisung  in  den  hei- 
ligen  lehn  Geboten  GoUe*  nach  dem  Kalechitmua 
Lutheri  (1854).  His  first  collection  of  spiritual 
poems  was  followed  by  Der  chj^stliche  Glaube  und 
dot  chriatliche  Leben;  geisUirhe  Lieder  und  OeaOnge 
/iir  Kirche,  Schuk,  uml  liana  (Erfurt,  1822)  from 
which  Harms  made  a  number  of  sclcctionB  for  his 
hymn-book;  toward  the  close  of  his  life  MOller 
published  another  collection,  Geintiiche  Dichlungen 
ti  nd  Gesange  an/  Untertage  der  heUigen  Schrifl  (Mag- 
deburg. 1852).  (W.  MOiXERf.) 

HOELLEB,  LAKS  OTTO:  Danixh  pastor  and 
author;  b.  in  Taarup  parish,  Denmark,  Feb,  20, 
1831.  He  received  his  education  at  Hoisens'  Skole 
(B.A.,  1852),  and  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
(can<iidate  in  theology,  1858);  became  chaplain  at 
GylUog  ia  1860,  and  provost  in  1870.    He  is  justly 


il  for  hia  original  contributions  to  Danish 
theology,  grounded  in  the  school  of  Nicolai  Grundt- 
vig  (q.v.),  but  original  and  independent  and  opposed 
to  the  "  new  Grundtvig  school."  His  chief  work  is 
Genloanijigen  eUer  Jesu  Chriali  Liv,  D6d  og  Opstaiv- 
ddiietilVerdentFTeli>e{\SSiA).  In  defense  of  G rundt- 
vig's  ideas  he  has  written  Smoofiirfrojlii  aloplyteden 
kirkelige  AnskueUea  BcrettigfUe  (1806);  Det  faidnt 
Mennenkea  Gen/'ddelie  og  Fomyette  ved  Daab  og  Nad- 
ver  (2d  ed.,  1872);  Del  gienoprejste  Mennejiket 
TjeneaU  t  OrdeU  ForkyndeUe  og  Bekendelte  (1877). 
Other  works  are:  Til  ForglaaeUe  og  Bedammehe  aj 
Ntdident  FritSnkeri  (1881 ;  a  vigorous  attack  on 
infidelity);  Den  kriatelige  Vieked  eller  Troeru/uida 
Forvitning  (1892);  Nogrt  om  Determinisme  og 
Frihed  (1893).  His  attitude  to  the  New  Testament 
is  shown  in:  Den  Evangeliake  Historie  eller  Herrent 
Liv  paa'jorden  (2d  ed.,  1892);  Foradg  til  en  kort 
Forklaring  over  St.  Joh.  AabetAaring  {18SS};  and 
to  the  Old  Testament  in:  En  Opdrager  til  Ckrialu» 
for  dem  "  aom  ikke  have  Loven  ";  En  BetTogtning  a/ 
de  10  Buds  Forhold  tU  Hcdnitigemet  SandhedtUtn 
.  .  .  (1899);  NogU  Slottepanl-ter  under  Beddm- 
meUen  a/  del  gl.  Test.  (1893).  His  ability  as  a 
preocher  was  made  known  to  wide  circles  by  Fro 
GyUing  Kirke.  En  Aargang  PrOdikener  (1899). 
John  O.  Evjen, 

MOEBIKOFEB,  mm^'i-kef'er.  JOHAHH  KAS- 
PAR:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Frauenfeld  (22  m. 
n.e.  of  Zurich)  Oct.  11,  1799;  d.  at  Riesbach  (a 
village  near  Zurich)  Oct.  17,  1877.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  bis  theological  education  in  Zurich  in 
1S22  he  was  a  teacher  and  gymnasial  director  in 
his  native  city  for  many  years,  but  in  1851  woa 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Gottlieben, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Constance.  In  1869  he  retired 
from  active  life,  living  first  at  Winterthur  and  later 
at  Zurich,  receiving  honorary  citizenship  from  the 
latter.  He  actively  promoted  an  institution  founded 
in  1845  at  Benirain  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
acted  as  a  member  of  the  cantonal  synod,  dean  of 
the  Steckbom  chapter,  president  of  the  cantonal 
GeselUchaft  lur  BefOrderung  des  Gutcn  und  Ge- 
meiim  lit  ligen,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
historical  society  of  his  canton  of  Torgnu  and  con- 
tributed much  to  its  journaL  With  equal  versa- 
tility be  sought  to  preserve  tbe  scientific  and  artis- 
tic treasures  of  the  Torgau  monasteries  suppressed 
in  184S,  and  wrote:  Die  tchvxizeriiiche  Mundarl  im 
Verhdltnim  atr  hodideutschen  SchrifUprache  (1838). 
The  significance  of  these  interests,  however,  wa« 
overshadowed  by  his  Die  sdiu-eizerieche  LiOeratur 
dee  aehtzehnlen  JahrhunderU  (Leipsic,  1861)  and  by 
the  theme  which  hod  attracted  him  even  as  a  stu- 
dent in  1819 — the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland.  After  a  preliminary  BUder  aue  dem 
kircklichen  Leben  der  Sckweig  (Leipsic,  1861).  be 
published  the  first  comprehensive  biography  of  the 
Swiss  Reformer  in  his  Vlrich  Zivingli  nach  den 
urkutuUichen  QuelUn  (2  vols.,  1867-69);  and  also 
wrote  J.  J.  Breitinger  und  Zurich  (1873);  and  Co- 
achtchte  der  erangelitchen  FtHehliinge  in  der  SehweiM 
(1876).  (G.  Meter  von  Knonab.) 

Biblkhikpiit;  Autobiogntphic  iiuii*ri»I.  ed.  H.  G.  Svlt- 
htt^vt,  Bppesred  in  ThurffouUcfLen  BriMt^  tur  vaterlAndi- 
*eiit»  CucAicJU*.  halt  xxr.  pp.  S-IU;  ADB,  xxiL  SM, 
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MOERLIH,  murOin  (MOEHRLE,  MOEHRLEIH, 
Lat.  MORLIHUS),  JOACHDL 

EmIx  Life^i  1). 

Controveny  with  OniModtT  (f  2). 

Drirea  from  Konicnberg  ^f  3). 

EffortJi  for  Ther>losic&l  Reoonciluttion  (f  4). 

Ilecalled  U>  K6nijp«berK  (15). 

UeocfOica  Hiahop  of  HamUnd  (f  6). 

Joachim  M5rlin,  who  was  an  important  figure  in 
the  oontroversien  following  Luther's  death,  was 
bom  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  5,  1514,  and  d.  at  K5nigs- 
berg  Hay  29, 1571.  He  Ktudied  at  Wittenberg  under 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  and  Cni- 
I.  Early  ciger  from  1532  to  1536.  After  a  brief 
Life.  residence  at  Coburg,  he  returned  to 
Wittenberg  and  in  1539  became  Lu- 
ther's chaplain,  declining  a  call  to  succeed  Polian- 
der  at  KOnigslK»rg.  While  a  true  pupil  of  Luther, 
M6rlin  was  more  influenced  by  the  dogmatics  of 
Melanchthon,  though  devoid  of  sympathy  with  the 
Philippistic  efforts  for  union  with  the  Reformed. 
On  8i;pt.  22,  1540,  he  left  Wittenberg  to  become 
superintendent  at  Amstadt,  where,  until  deposed 
in  Mar.,  1543,  for  his  rigid  discipline  and  opposition 
to  union,  he  displayed  great  activity,  moral  ear- 
nestness, and  courage.  But  neither  the  appeal  of  his 
congregation  nor  the  sympathy  of  Luther  could 
overcome  the  hostility  of  the  count  of  Schwartz- 
burg,  and  on  May  10,  1544,  Morlin  became  superin- 
tendent at  GOttingen.  Here  he  was  equally  firm 
in  insistence  on  purity  of  life  and  doctrine,  and 
wrote  his  Enchiridion  catecheticum  (1544),  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  Latin  school,  and  lectured  on  Eras- 
mus and  the  Loci  of  Melanchthon.  Mdrlin's  activ- 
ity in  0(Htingen  came  to  an  end  with  his  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  the  union  advocated  by 
the  Interim  (q.v.),  and  on  Jan.  17,  1550,  after  vain 
protests  by  both  council  and  congregation  to  Duke 
Erich,  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  Mdrlin  went 
to  Erfurt,  thence  to  Arnstadt,  and  finally  to  Schleus- 
ingen,  where  he  lived  and  preached  in  the  castle 
of  the  count  of  Henneberg.  Yet  even  here  he  was 
not  altogether  safe,  and  on  Aug.  25,  1550,  he  left 
Schleusingcn,  arriving  at  Kdnigsberg  on  Sept.  13. 
There,  since  Prussia  did  not  belong  constitution- 
ally to  the  empire,  he  could  not  be  molested,  and 
was  appointed,  on  Sept.  27,  1550,  pastor  at  the 
KneiphOfcr  Dom  and  inspector. 

There  M6rlin  became  involved  in  the  Osiandrian 
controversy  (see  Osiander,  Andreas),  for  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  neutral.     The  break, 
however,  between  Mdrlin  and  Osiander  was  grad- 
ual.    When  the  latter  defended  his  view  of  justifi- 
cation (Oct.  24, 1550),  MOrlin  remained 
2.  Contro-  a  silent  witness;    but  Osiander's  work 
versy  with  on  the  incarnation   and  the  image  of 
Osiander.    God,  and   still  more  his  Berichi  und 
Troatschrift,  with  its  savage  attack  on 
Melanchthon,  le<i  Mttrlin  to  complain  on  Feb.  7, 
1551,  to  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.),  though  he  did  this 
so  delicately  that  the  duke  conmiissioned  him  and 
Aurifaber,  Osiander's  son-in-law,  to  assemble  the 
theologians  for  the  conference  which  was  held  Feb. 
13-17.    Here  Merlin's  sincere  desire  for  peace  was 
evident,  but  his  suspicion  of  Osiander  increased, 
even  though  the  latter  claimed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  Luther,  denying  the  truth  of  Merlin's  Anli- 


logia  weu  euntnana  doctrina  inUr  Luthemm  H  Onoi- 
drum.    On  Apr.  19  Mdrlin  prescfaed  agminst  thoM 
who  depreciated  the  merits  of  Christ,  mnd  Osiaiider 
rightly  took  this  as  directed  against  himself.    The 
breach  was  now  complete,  and  after  an  interdnoge 
of  recriminations,  Mdrlin  was  replaced  by  Stancsnu, 
professor  of  Hebrew.    Before  a  new  eoHoquy  eould 
be  held,  however,  the  duke  directed  (May  8)  fint 
Osiander  and  then  his  oppcments  to  presoit  their 
views  in  writing.    Osiander  hesitated,  and  Mdrlin 
attacked  him  coarsely  from  the  pulpit  Ofay  27). 
The  duke  now  forced  Mdrlin  to  <iefend  his  tenets  in 
writing,  and  further  roused  him  and  his  foUoweis  to 
passionate  resistance  by  appointing   Ofedander  to 
administer  the  bishopric  of  Samland,  and  by  re- 
quiring Mdrlin  and  others  to  submit  to  the  decisioB 
of  the  church.     The  characteristic  reply  (July  21) 
was  that  Mdrlin  and  his  adherents  refused  to  ree- 
ognize  Osiander's  jurisdiction,  since  he  was  a  hn«- 
tic,  and  they  appealed  to  a  free  synod.     Qsiander'i 
opponents  now  continued  their  attacks  and  virtu- 
ally set  up  a  separate  church.    This  was  forbidden 
by  the  duke  (Aug.  12),  who  sent  them  Osiaoder'i 
confession  of  faith,   which  was   returned   unread. 
The  polemics  still  continued,  and  Albert  in  despair 
sent  Osiander's  confession  to  the  princes  and  cities 
of  Germany,  urging  a  synod.    Mdrlin 's  position  was 
gaining  strength  in  Prussia,  and  the  majority  of 
the  opinions  of  the  churches  outside  Prussia  were 
also  favorable  to  him.    The  very  refusal  of  the  duke 
to  publish  these  condemnations  of  Osiander  aided 
Mdrlin,  who,  on  May  23,  1552,  published  a  polemic 
defending  the  doctrine  of  justification  against  his 
opponent,  in  which  he  clearly  set  forth  the  ortho- 
dox   Wittenberg    position,   and    emphasized    the 
difference  between  it  and  Osiander's  teaching.     Be- 
sides continuing  to  urge  the  publication  of  the  opin- 
ions just  mentioned,   Mdrlin  preached  a  sermon 
(June,  1552)  directed  against  Osiander,  deprecating 
speculations  on  the  inscrutable  essence  of  God;  and 
Osiander  replied  with  his  impassioned  Sckmeckbier, 
in  which  he  arraigned  Mdrlin  and  his  friends.    The 
controversy  increased  in  pettiness  and  coarseness, 
until  Albert  threatened  (July  15,  1552)  to  depose 
Mdrlin,  only  to  receive  the  respectful  but  firm  reply 
that  Mdrlin  held  it  his  divinely  commissioned  duty 
to  polemize  against  Osiander.    Meanwhile  a  second 
opinion  came  from  Wiirttemberg,  and  from  it  both 
Osiander  and  Mdrlin  claimed  the  support  of  Johann 
Brenz  (q.v.),  but  on  Oct.  17,  1552,  the  weary  strug- 
gle found  its  end  in  the  death  of  Osiander,  a  de- 
feated man. 

The  peace-loving  policy  of  Albert  was  still  to 

demonstrate  its  futility.  The  ambiguity  of  the  WQrt- 

temberg  declaration  seemed  to  him  to 

3.  Driven   constitute  a  good  formula  of  union, 

from    '  and  on  Jan.  24,  1553,  he  required  that 
Kdnigs-     sermons    on    justification    should    be 

berg.  preached  according  to  the  six  WOrt- 
temberg  articles,  and  that  all  coarse- 
ness should  be  avoided.  This  was  tantamount  to  a 
defense  of  Osiandrianism,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  duke's  subjects  were  opposed,  while  Mdrlin 
declared  himself  unable  to  obey  the  ducal  mandate 
when  contrary  to  the  obligations  of  religion.  This 
was  the  only  course  open  to  him,  but  the  duke's 
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displeasure  was  now  finally  incurred,  and  on  Feb. 
16,  1553,  he  presented  his  resignation.  Three  days 
later  he  sought  refuge  in  Danzig,  where  he  awaited 
an  expected  recall,  supported  as  he  was  by  the 
oouncU  and  the  citizens.  But  all  appeals  to  the 
duke  were  in  vain;  and  the  exile  at  last  resigned 
himself  to  his  punishment  and  sought  for  a  new 
field  of  activity.  MOrlin  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Brunswick  and  LUbeck  were  rivals  for  liJs  services; 
the  former  won  by  right  of  priority,  and  he  entered 
Brunswick  on  July  25,  1553.  In  the  following  year 
he  received  an  assistant  in  the  Melanchthonian 
Martin  Chenmitz  (q.v.),  and  developed  a  powerful 
activity,  strengthening  the  Lutheran  cause  with 
the  aid  of  the  religious  peace  of  Augsbui^g  (see 
Augsburg,  Religious  Peace  of),  and  preparing, 
in  1577,  his  Leges  pro  ministerio  Brunavicenai,  which 
all  the  clergy  of  his  superintendency  were  required 
to  subscribe  when  entering  upon  office.  He  as- 
sailed the  Reformed  as  bitterly  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Again,  in  1564,  the  coimcil  of  Brunswick 
enacted  that  the  Corpus  doctnncB  should  be  sub- 
scribed by  all  theologians,  a  rule  which  remained 
in  force  imtil  1672.  And  this  was  no  dead  letter, 
for  in  1566  Johannes  Becker,  a  pastor  in  Bruns- 
wick who  had  subscribed  to  the  Corpus  but  become 
a  Calvinist,  was  forced  to  resign  and  ultimately 
was  banished  from  the  city.  Meanwhile  MOrlin 
and  Chemnitz  were  active  in  other  inteivLutheran 
controversies  and  in  warding  off  Calvinistic  attacks; 
and  the  former  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  rejec- 
tion, by  the  Brunswick  clergy,  of  the  doctrines  of 
Schwenckfeld,  besides  being  one  of  those  asked  by 
the  council  of  Bremen  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
Johann  Timann  and  Albert  Hardenberg  (qq.v.). 
He  furthermore  defended  Hesshusen  in  his  pamph- 
let Wider  die  LandlUgen  der  heidelbergischen  Th&- 
ologen  (1565). 

In  the  struggle  with  (Calvinism  MOrlin  supported 
Westphal,  and  to  this  end  wrote  his  Confessio  fidei 

de  eucharistim  Sacramento  ministrorum 

4*  Efforts  ecdesiarum  Saxonicarum  (Magdeburg, 

for  Theo-    1557).    At  Coewik  he  sought  to  medi- 

logical      ate  between  Melanchthon  and  Flacius 

ReconcUia-  (qq.v.),  and  in  his  eagerness  for  peace, 

tion.        when  the  delegates  of  the  Hanseatic 

League  assembled  at  Brunswick,  he 
held  a  conference  with  Chemnitz,  Westphal,  and 
others  (Jan.  14,  1557),  and  reached  an  agreement 
on  articles  tending  to  reconcile  the  adiaphorists 
(see  Adiaphora)  and  those  holding  to  the  true 
Gospel.  MOrlin  then  took  these  articles  to  Flacius 
at  Magdeburg,  after  which  he  conferred  with 
Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg,  but  returned  to  Bruns- 
wick unsuccessful  (Jan.  28,  1557).  Eight  months 
later  he  went  to  the  Colloquy  of  Worms  (see 
Worms),  but  by  his  opposition  to  the  Philippists 
(q.v.)  and  by  his  withdrawal  helped  render  the 
conference  resultless.  In  Dec.,  1558,  he  visited 
Weimar  and  Jena  to  reconcile  Flacius  and  Strigel, 
and  in  1560  he  signed  the  petition  of  the  Jena  theo- 
logians to  the  princes  to  call  a  Lutheran  synod  to 
combat  Calvinism.  MOrlin  was  also  a  prominent 
figure  at  the  conference  of  theologians  from  Lower 
Saxony  held  at  LUneburg  in  July,  1561,  and  wrote 
the  confession  of  faith  there  drawn  up,  ErklArung 
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aus  GoUes  Wort  und  hunter  Bericht  der  Artikel,  etc. 
(Magdeburg,  Jena,  and  Regensburg,  1561),  which 
became  binding  on  all  pastors  in  Brunswick;  and 
he  again  showed  his  Wittenberg  orthodoxy  in  his 
Verantwortung  der  Pritfation  so  fur  die  lUneburg- 
ischen  AHikei  (1562).  In  1563  the  Ck>uncU  of  Wesel 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  Brunswick  theologians  for 
a  ruling  on  the  admission  of  Reformed  refugees 
from  England,  and  the  decision  was  that  the  immi- 
grants should  be  received  and  instructed;  but, 
should  they  propagate  their  erroneous  views,  they 
should  be  expelled.  In  1566  and  1567  MOrlin  found 
himself  compelled  to  break  with  his  old  friend  Flacius 
because  of  the  latter 's  teaching  on  original  sin;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  wrote  against  the  Antinomians 
his  Tree  disputaHones  de  tertio  usu  legis. 

Meanwhile,  inspired  partly  by  hiin,  the  struggle 

had  continu^  in  Prussia  between  the  Melanchtho- 

nians  and  the  Osiandrian  peace-policy 

5.  Recalled  of  the  court.    Well  informed  of  all  that 
to  K5nigs-   went  on  in  KOnigsberg,  MOrlin  strengtb- 

berg.  ened  his  sympathizers  with  his  HiS" 
toria  weUher  Oestalt  sich  die  osiandri- 
sche  Sehwdrmerei  im  Lande  xu  Preussen  erhoben 
(Brunswick,  1554).  In  1555  he  published  two  other 
pamphlets  on  the  course  of  events  in  Prussia;  and 
finally  Albert  foimd  himself  obliged  to  yield.  On 
Nov.  30,  1566,  MOrlin  was  invited  to  return  to 
Prussia,  but  he  declined  to  leave  Brunswick.  The  in- 
vitation was  repeated,  however  (Jan.  31, 1567),  and 
after  much  persuasion  MOrlin  accepted  and  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  reluctant  Ck>imcil  of 
Brunswick.  On  Apr.  9, 1567,  he  and  Chemnitz  were 
joyfully  welcomed  in  KOnigsberg,  and  at  once  be- 
gan the  restoration  of  Melanchthonian  orthodoxy. 
After  much  consideration  it  was  decided  that  the 
confessional  bases  should  remain  the  Augsbui^g 
Confession,  the  Apology,  and  the  Schmalkald  Arti- 
cles, the  only  change  being  the  correction  of  cer- 
tain false  doctrines  which  had  crept  in  since  the 
formulation  of  the  Augsbui^g  Ck>nfession.  The  duke, 
assenting  to  the  rejection  of  Osiandrianism,  readily 
agreed,  and  on  May  6  MOrlin  and  Chemnitz  gave 
him  their  Repetitio  corporis  dodriruB  Christiana,  re- 
futing Osiandrianism,  Synergism,  Antinomianism, 
Majorism,  and  similar  teachings.  Accepted  by  the 
synod  and  the  estates,  the  Repetitio  was  proclaimed 
by  Albert  on  July  8,  1567,  and  Prussia  was  at  last 
free  from  theological  rancor. 

Though  offered  the  bishopric  of  Samland,  and 
though  urged  by  clergy  and  laity  alike  to  remain  in 
Prussia,  MOrlin  still  felt  boimd  to  Brunswick.    Ac- 
cordingly,   promised    by   the   estates 

6.  Becomes  (June  8,  1567)  that  no  Calvinists 
Bishop  of  should  be  allowed  at  court,  he  returned 
Samland.    to  Brunswick.    But  his  stay  there  was 

brief,  and  he  was  imexpectedly  re- 
leased. Learning  that  a  patricide  had  been  let  go 
free,  both  he  and  Chemnitz  sharply  upbraided  the 
magistracy  in  a  sermon  on  July  13,  and  were  cited 
to  appear  before  the  court.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  envoys  of  Albert  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  coimcil,  unwilling  though  it  was  even  then,  to 
let  MOrlin  go  (Sept.  24,  1567).  He  was  now  de- 
clared bishop  of  Samland,  while  Chemnitz  was  made 
superintendent.     Henceforth  until  his  death,   in 
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hia  new  office,  be  was  a^rtive  in  preaching  and  cntf- 
ehiiing,  never  cessini;  to  p>oleroize  against  Philip- 
pisU,  Synergiits,  and,  above  all,  ColviuisU. 

(F.  Leziui.) 

Bjbuookapiit:  TrnportADt  Trom  k  Iriosraphical  point  of 
view  mod  for  ■  review  of  bii  opiniona  m  two  poatbumou 
inirki.  PotMla.  Erfun.  I5S7.  uid  /'diJterfn^iiTten.  3  voU, 
tUnicibers.  157S-80;  klw  Kwh.  Bnifvtdutl  Uortiiu  wot 
Hmog  ASbnrU,  in  AUprnutitctit  ilamUstrlinfl.  — ^^-  , 
puu  7-8:  and  two  Jivn  by  J.  Wigand  and  S.  GAbcI,  in 
Arta  Bcrvgnca.  L  140  ■qq-  iJ-  477  sqq^,  3  toI»„  KDDix^ 
IwTv.  1730-33.  Coonill  alio  [be  LtUinbiU  by  WaJtber 
AniMadt.  185a:  and  G,  J.  Plaark.  Geichicltle  du  .  .  . 
protoafgnlijcAfTi  LArbrarifft,  vol«.  iv.-v!.,  6  Yob-i  Lcipse, 
ITSI-ISOO. 

HOERLin,  HAXEHILIAIT:  Gennan  Lutheran, 
brother  of  Joachim  MSrIin;  b.  at  Wittenberg  Oct. 
14,  1516;  d.  at  Coburg  Apr.  20,  1584.  He  studied 
theology  at  Wittenberg  under  Luther  and  Meknch- 
thon,  and,  after  being  active  for  a  time  in  churches 
at  Pegnu  and  Zeitz,  was  called  in  1543  to  the  pao- 
torate  of  Schatkau.  In  1544  be  accepted  a  call  to 
Coburg  as  court  preacher,  and  in  1546  he  became 
euperintendent.  Like  hia  brother,  he  remained 
Ihroughout  his  life  a  Melancbthonian  Lutheran, 
and  like  him  he  was  for  a  time  imder  the  influence 
of  Flaciiis.  During  his  brollier's  controversy  with 
Oaiander,  moreover,  he  wrote  a  polemic  against 
Ostander,  though  its  title  is  no  longer  known.  Re 
Bubscribed  to  the  striclurcs  of  the  Weimar  and 
Coburg  theologians  on  Oaiander,  and  made  a  kcoI- 
Dus,  though  fruitless,  effort  at  the  Synod  of  Eisen- 
ach to  secure  the  condemnation  of  Menius:  while 
he  aUo  took  part  in  the  futile  colloquy  at  Wonna. 
With  Mua>DU8  and  StOssel.  though  inspired  rather 
by  Flacius,  he  compiled  the  Konfntalionsbuck 
(1557-58),  which  was  made  the  norm  for  tbe 
churches  of  Coburg.  In  1560,  wlien  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  contemplated  introducing  Re- 
formed doctrines  into  his  territories,  his  son-in-law, 
John  Frederick  of  Coburg.  sought  to  dissuade  him, 
and  went  for  that  purpose  to  Heidelberg  with  M5r- 
lin  and  StOssel.  The  ensuing  disputation  between 
MOrlin  and  StOssel  for  the  Lutherans  and  Bouquin 
for  the  Calvinials,  which  lasted  five  days,  waa  with- 
out result,  but  in  any  cose  the  triumph  of  Reformed 
doctrines  in  the  Palatinate  was  almost  inevitable. 
But  though,  like  his  brother,  breaking  with  Flaciua, 
HOrtin  was  ever  inclined  to  moderation  and  peace, 
and  these  qualities  gained  his  appointment  to  the 
consistory  of  Weimar.  Here,  in  the  intereBts  of 
peace  and  of  Melancbthonian  dogmatira,  he  advo- 
cated the  deposition  of  Flacius  and  the  expulsion  of 
his  adherents,  and  with  a  like  irenic  spirit  he  sought 
to  have  all  pastors  subscribe  the  somewhat  Philip- 
pistio  Declaration  of  Strigel  (Mar,  3,  1562). 

With  the  regency  of  Flacius'  sympathizer,  John 
William,  in  Coburg,  MOrlin  waa  deposed,  but  waa 
appointed  court  preacher  by  Count  John  of  Naa- 
Mu-Dillenbui^.  Thia  position,  however,  was  brief, 
for  the  count  was  Calvinistically  inclined,  while 
M5rlin  was  as  decidedly  opposed  to  Reformed  ten- 
ets. Meanwhile  John  Frederick,  from  hia  prison  in 
Thuringia,  had  induced  his  brother,  John  WiUiam, 
to  recall  MOrlin,  who  accordingly  relumed  to  Co- 
burg in  the  winter  of  1572,  only  to  find  it  held  by 
the  partiians  of  Flacius.  In  1573,  under  the  new 
regent.  Elector  August,  be  was  reinstated  in  all  his  i 


former  positions  and  his  chief  aobtgocist.  Hubq^ 
was  expelled.  Mdrlia  now  removed  &U  dagy  ahm 
he  siupected  of  ihe  sligbteet  taint  of  Fbdauko. 
His  mediating  tendency  carried  lim  day  in  tic 
Formula  of  Concord,  and  be  also  took  part  in  ilx 
conferences  of  LichteaberK  and  Tot^ti.  Besida 
the  lost  work  mentiooed  sfaore,  MSi'lin  vnM: 
Apophtegrnaia  ealUeta  «z  Extaebii  Hittoria  Eedaiu- 
(ion  (<  Triparftfa  (Nuremberg.  1552};£a«Tvt  rm*- 
citaba  (Frankfort,  1572);  and  Tro^tdirift  nm  dn 
KindUin  die  nicht  k6nnen  mr  7*01^  fcAmdU  oedn 
(.Nuremberg,  1575).  {F.  Ltnra.) 

Bibuocuprt:    A.  Beck.  Jolum   Frwdndk  Jtr  MilOat.  t 

Toii..  Golho.  ISaS;   W.  Pncec.  itaOiaaa  Flacriai.  2t<M. 

Erbuicen.  l8SD-et:    G.  C.  B.  B«bic   Atu  iUr  Gtttifm- 

iMft  JiAana  Ftimlndi  dem  UilOrm,  Gotha.  IfilS. 

MOFFAT,  JAKES:  United  Froe  Chuirfi  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Gla^ow  July  4,  1870.  He  was  edo- 
cated  at  the  University  (rf  Gla^w  (M_A.,  1890) 
and  the  Free  Church  College  in  tbe  same  d(y  (B.D, 
1894).  Aft«r  the  c(»npIetioD  of  his  post-graduiM 
studies,  be  waa  chosen  minister  of  Dundould 
Church,  Ayrshire,  a  position  which  he  left  in  19G7 
to  go  to  Broughty  Ferry.  He  was  abo  Bniee 
lecturer  in  the  United  Free  Church  Ckillege,  GIss- 
gow,  in  1906,  and  Jowett  lecturer  in  Londtu  m 
1007,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Oxford  H» 
torical  Society  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  boaid 
of  the  Ilibbai  Jaurruil  since  1903.  In  addition  to 
translating  A.  Hamack's  Die  Mission  vnd  Avakrit- 
ung  det  UrchrigUnluntg  (Leipsic,  1902;  2d  ed.,  1906) 
under  tbe  title  Expanirion  of  Chriatianiiy  in  llu 
fir$t  three  Centuries  (2  vols.,  London,  1904-05.  2d 
ed.,  1908),  he  hss  writt*n  The  Hiaiorical  Sew  To- 
lament  (Edinburgh,  1901);  The  GoUUn  Book  tf 
John  Owen  (London,  1904);  Literary  JUuttraiiora 
of  the  Bible,  Epietk  of  SI.  Jamea  (1906);  and 
George  Meredith;  a  Primer  to  the  NootU  (1909);  and 
has  in  preparation  An  Inlrodtuiion  to  the  LiiUmtiat 
of  the  New  TesUimenl  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Thi»- 
saloniana  and  Revelation  for  The  Expaailor't  GreU 
Testament. 

MOFFAT,  JAMES  DAVID:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
New  Lisbon.  O.,  Mar.  15,  1846.  He  was  educated 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  Colk^  (A.B.,  1869) 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1869-71). 
He  was  then  staled  supply  of  the  Se«>nd  Prenby- 
terian  Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  1871-73,  and 
pastor  of  the  same  church  from  1873  to  1882.  Sines 
the  latter  year  hi;  has  been  president  of  Washing- 
ton and  JelTerson  College,  He  was  also  associate 
editor  of  The  Presbyltrian  Banner  from  1S&4  to 
1906,  and  waa  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  in  1905.  lo 
theology  he  describes  himself  aa  "  a  Presbyterian 
who  advocated  revision  of  tbe  Weatminater  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  now  advocates  the  tmioQ  of 
aU  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United  States." 

MOFFAT,  ROBERT:  African  miseionary;  b.  at 
Ormiston  (9  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh),  Scotland,  Dec 
21,  1795;  d.  at  Leigh  (25  m.  s.e.  of  London)  Aug. 
9,  1883.  From  a  boy  he  was  religiously  inclined, 
and  after  olTering  himself  (or  mission  work  to  tbe 
London  Missionary  Society  he  was  accepted  and 
sent  to  South  Africa,  1816.  He  went  first  to  Nam- 
aqua  Land,  where  be  waa  aasisted  by  Afrikiuaer,  a 
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native  chief  converted  by  him.  From  there  he 
went  to  Lattakoo  in  1820,  then  on  to  Kuruman  in 
1825.  From  1839  to  1843  he  was  in  London  lectur- 
ing for  the  Missionary  Society,  and  translating  the 
Psalms.  He  met  Livingstone  at  this  time,  and  se- 
cured his  services  for  the  Bechuana  mission.  In 
1843  he  resiuned  his  work  in  Kurimian,  and  in  1857 
finished  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1870  he 
returned  to  England  permanently.  In  1872  he  was 
honored  with  a  doctorate  in  divinity  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  testimonial  of  £5,000  from  his 
friends.  He  and  Mrs.  Moffat,  who  shared  his 
labors  and  dangers,  were  pioneers  in  South  African 
mission  work,  and  stanch  friends  of  the  natives, 
while  he  proved  himself  a  skilful  organizer, 
teacher,  and  translator.  During  his  work  in  South 
Africa  he  labored  at  intervals  on  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Chuana  (Bechuana,  Sechuana), 
which  was  published  London,  1872,  revised  1890. 
He  was  the  author  of  "A  Book  of  Hynms  in 
Chuana  "  (Mission  Press,  Kuruman,  1838) ;  Mis- 
sionary Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa 
(London,  1842);  Rivers  of  Water  in  a  Dry  Place, 
Being  an  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity 
into  South  Africa,  and  of  Mr.  Moffat's  Missionary 
Labours  (1863). 

Bibuoqrapht:  Lives  were  written  by  his  son,  J.  S.  Moffat, 
latest  ed.,  London,  1004  (includes  life  of  Mary  Moffat); 
W.  Walters.  New  York.  1882;  J.  D.  Marrat,  London, 
1884;  D.  J.  Deane.  ib.  1887;  M.  E.  Wilder,  Chicaco.  1887; 
and  in  DNB,  xxxviil.  07-101.  Consult  also:  Robert 
MoffcU,  an  Example  of  Miuionary  Heroiam,  London,  1878; 
Miss  A.  Manning,  Heroe*  of  fhe  Deaertt  ib.  1885. 

MOGILAS,  mo-htlOs,  PETRUS:  Metropolitan  of 
Kief  and  author  of  the  Greek  *'  Orthodox  Confes- 
sion ";  b.  of  a  Wallachian  family  c.  1597;  d.  1647. 
He  was  elevated  to  the  metropoUtanate  in  1632  by 
Theophanes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  al- 
ready published  several  liturgical  works  when,  in 
1638,  he  prepared  the  first  draft  of  his  "  Confes- 
sion "  with  the  aid  of  three  of  his  bishops.  The 
work,  originally  written  in  Latin,  with  a  Romaic 
Greek  version  by  Meletius  Syrigus,  wbs  amended 
and  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Kief  in  1640,  and 
by  that  of  Jassy  in  Moldavia  in  1642.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Nectarius  of  Jerusalem  (1642)  and 
the  approbation  of  Parthenius  (1643)  this  "  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
of  the  East  "  was  first  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1667.  Several  editions  followed,  the  best  that  of 
£.  J.  Kimmel,  in  his  Libri  symbolici  (Jena,  1843). 
The  '*  Confession  *'  was  translated  into  Rumanian 
in  1691  and  into  Russian  in  1696. 

The  situation  of  the  period  was  one  of  struggle 
for  the  Greek  Church  to  preserve  her  individuality 
between  Roman  Catholicism,  working  vigorously 
in  Russia  and  Poland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Prot- 
estantism, to  which  individual  Greeks  (notably 
Cyril  Lucar,  q.v.)  felt  themselves  drawn,  on  the 
other.  As  the  patriarchate  at  Constantinople  was 
far  too  weak  to  take  any  step  decisive  for  the  Church 
at  large,  the  overthrow  of  Cyril's  creed  by  another 
based  upon  Greek  tradition  naturally  proceeded 
from  the  younger,  but  more  independent,  Russian 
Church.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  "  Confes- 
sion "  was  a  Roman  Catholic  catechism  printed  at 
Kief,  in  1632.    The  ''O)nfession"  is  a  oomprehen- 


sive  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  its  substance  is  given  in  its  declaration  that  the 
requisites  of  the  Catholic  Christian  for  eternal  life 
are  "  orthodox  faith  and  good  works.''  This  two- 
fold division  is  obscured  by  Mogilas'  basal  arrange- 
ment according  to  faith,  hope,  and  love,  comprised 
in  exegesis  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Decalogue.  A  fur- 
ther twofold  division  is  into  the  Bible  and  tradi- 
tion, the  latter  leading  to  numerous  patristic  cita- 
tions, especially  from  Gregory,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Dionysius,  and  John  of  Damascus.  In  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  a  distinction  is  drawn,  though 
not  too  subtilely,  between  the  essential  and  hypo- 
static idiomata.  The  controversy  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  decided  chiefly  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  Filioque  in  the  oldest  text  of  the  Creed. 
The  creation  is  traced  in  Greek  fashion,  through 
nine  classes  of  angels  to  man,  who  is  termed  a  mi- 
crocosm. The  omnipresence  of  God  is  reconciled 
with  his  exaltation  by  the  statement  that,  "  him- 
self being  his  own  place,"  he  at  once  controls  and 
excludes  all  limitations  of  space.  The  definitions 
of  original  sin  lack  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
definiteness.  Through  disobedience  Adam  lost  his 
perfect  reason,  rightcQusness,  and  ignorance  of  sin, 
and  his  nature  became  exceedingly  inclined  to  evil. 
But  he  was  only  weakened,  not  destroyed,  so  that 
the  spirit  and  grace  of  God  might  freely,  operate 
upon  him — ^a  synergism  which  is  indispensable  to 
Greek  theology.  In  his  discussion  of  foreknowledge, 
foreordination,  and  providence,  Mogilas  makes  the 
second  conditioned  by  the  first,  while  the  third 
combines  the  other  two,  controls  them,  and  thus 
guides  all  earthly  things  in  the  best  possible  way. 
The  sole  head  of  the  Church  is  Christ,  and  the 
mother  Church  is  Jerusalem.  The  traditional  seven 
sacraments  are  defended,  though  the  influence  of 
non-Greek  developments  may  here  be  discerned. 

The  second  section  of  the  **  Confession  "  is  on 
hope,  or  the  grace  partly  given  and  partly  prom- 
ised by  Christ.  The  exegesis  is  conditioned  by  ec- 
clesiastical and  ascetic  points  of  view,  while  paral- 
lels and  lists  of  analogies  take  the  place  of  inner  de- 
velopment. Rev.  iv.  5  and  Isa.  xi.  2  afford  bases 
for  the  theory  of  the  seven  graces,  and  Gal.  v.  22 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  nine  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
There  are  likewise  nine  rules  of  the  Church  (inclu- 
ding confession,  fasting,  and  avoidance  of  heretical 
books)  and  seven  works  of  mercy  each  for  the  body 
and  the  soul,  the  number  nine  corresponding  to  the 
angels  and  seven  to  the  sacraments  and  their  ef- 
fects. In  the  third  part  of  the  "  Confession,"  with 
its  theme  of  love  and  its  exegesis  of  the  Decalogue, 
the  same  themes  are  further  developed  under  the 
captions  of  the  seven  virtues  of  prayer,  fasting, 
benevolence,  understanding,  righteousness,  bra- 
very, and  moderation.  The  first  two  command- 
ments give  rise  to  a  justification  of  the  invocation 
of  the  saints  and  the  use  of  icons.  The  saints  are 
invoked,  but  not  prayed  to,  as  the  friends  of  God; 
while  icons  are  considered  representations  of  actual 
persons  and  things,  and  hence  fitted  to  raise  the 
thought  from  the  material  to  the  celestial,  and  so 
to  God.  The  worship,  therefore,  is  not  received  by 
the  icons,  but  by  the  divinity  or  the  saint  repre- 
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seated.  The  "  Confession ''  of  Mogiks,  accord- 
ingly, reproduces  the  point  of  view  of  ancient  Ca- 
tholicism, as  maintained  by  the  Eastern  Church 
(q.v.)  in  opposition  to  Rome;  nor  can  it  be  said, 
as  is  sometimes  thought,  that  it  is  either  Roman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  in  tendency. 

(Phiupp  Mbteb.) 

Biblioohapht:  E.  Lecrand,  Biblioffraphie  kellenigue,  par- 
ticuUrly  U.  202  iqq.,  iv.  10+-160,  4  rob..  Paria.  1894- 
1896.  For  the  "  Confenion,"  iU  history  and  oontenta, 
oonault  the  worka  of  Kimmel,  GaM,  Kattenbuach,  and 
Michaloeacu  named  under  Eabtkkn  Church,  and  the  Eng. 
trantl.  by  P.  Lodvill,  London.  1898;  and  Schaff.  Creeds, 
i.  58-61  (history  and  summary  of  contents).  ii«  276-400 
(Gk.  text  and  Lat.  transl.  of  part  i.  only). 

MOHAMMED,  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

T.  Introduction.  The  Theology  and  Its  Im- 

II.  Mohaauned.  plicates  (f  2). 

Early     Life.      Physique.  System  of  Practise  (f  3). 
Temperament  (f  1).  V.  Developments  after   Mo- 
Second  Period  (f  2).  hammed. 
The  Medina  Period  (f  3).  The  Four  Bases  of  Doc- 
Final  Period  (f  4).  trine  and  Practise  (f  1 ). 
Character  (f  6).  The  Early  Caliphate  (f  2). 
III.  The  Koran.  Shiites  and  Sunnites  (f  3). 
IV.  The  Religion.  Causes    of    Sectarianism 
The  Background  (f  1).  (f  4). 

I.  Introduction:  Mohammedanism  has  unique 
claims  upon  the  interest  of  the  student  of  religions. 
(1)  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  monotheistic  faiths 
(its  followers  would  say  one  of  the  two,  since  to 
them  Christianity  is  tritheistic),  and  its  fundamen- 
tal tenet  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  in 
the  Shema*  of  Israel:  "  Hear,  O  Israel;  Yahweh 
thy  God  is  one  "  (Deut.  vi.  4).  (2)  It  is  not,  like 
Judaism  or  Shinto,  a  national  but  a  world  religion. 
Sprung,  like  Judaism  and  Christianity,  from  Sem- 
itic origins,  it  claims  its  followers  also  among  Arian 
and  Turanian  peoples  and  has  proved  its  adapta- 
bility to  the  needs  of  them  all.  (3)  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  missionary  religions,  and  with  Buddhism 
and  Christianity,  it  is  contesting,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  religious  leadership  of  mankind.  It 
confronts  the  Christian  missionary  in  the  great 
fields  of  missionary  effort  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
presents  knotty  problems  for  him  and  for  the  Chris- 
tian apologist.  (4)  It  is  the  one  world  religion  out- 
side of  ChrislAanity  the  origins  of  which  lie  open  in 
the  light  of  history.  It  arose  in  one  man's  lifetime, 
was  shaped  by  one  hand  and  directed  by  a  single 
mentality.  It  is  a  religion  in  which  the  miraculous 
is  minimized,  yet  within  eighty  years  it  won  an  em- 
pire as  great  as  Christianity's  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  it  is  still  extending  its  influence.  The 
initial  success  of  Islam  was  due  not  simply  to  its  own 
power,  but  in  large  part  to  the  conditions  of  the 
times  and  to  the  effects  of  surprise.  A  unified 
Arabia  was  the  world's  astonishment.  The  penin- 
sula was  outside  the  track  of  world  movements,  its 
forces  were  unknown.  Moreover,  Rome  and  Persia 
had  exhausted  each  the  other's  strength  by  cen- 
turies of  warfare.  Besides  this,  the  Christian  Church 
was  divided,  and  neither  branch  was  loath  to  see 
the  other  crippled  by  a  third  power.  The  onset  of 
the  Arabs,  inspired  by  the  certainty  of  conquest 
and  the  assurance  of  paradise  if  they  fell,  was  irre- 
sistible till  732,  when  their  progress  was  checked 
in  the  West  by  Charles  Martel,  and  740,  when  they 
met  defeat  in  the  East  by  Leo  III.  at  Acroinon. 


The  present  strength  of  Mol 
be  estimated,  since  an  Eastern  oensos  is  not 
Estimates  for   1909  place  the  number  ol  wS^ 
enU  in  Europe  at  6,000,000,  in  Africa  at  72,O0OiX)Q. 
in  Asia  at  192,000,000,  or  about  270,000,000  in  sH 
n.  Mohammed:      Mohammed,    ''The  PntnL'* 
the  posthumous  son  of  Abdu  Allah,  a  member  of 
the  Koraish  tribe,  by  Aminah,  was  bom  at  Mmci 
Aug.  20,  570,  and   died    at    Medina  June  8,  632. 
His  grandfather,  Abdu  al-Muttalib,  took  diaige  d 
him  when  at  the  age  of  six  he  lost  his  mother,  sod 
his  foster  mother  gave  him  additional  protecton 
by  the  fact  that  she  belonged  to  the  Biani  Saad 
He  was  again  bereaved  at  the  a^  of  oght  by  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  and  he  then  entered  the 
family  of  his  uncle,  Abu  Talib.     From  bis  motber 
he  inherited  a  nervous,  excitable  tem- 
I.  Early    perament  and  a  tendency  to  epikpiy, 
Life,        manifested  by  a  fit  when  he  vas  four 
Physique,    years  old,  again  when  he  was  six,  and 
Tempera-   later  in  life  by  relapses  into  the  est*- 
ment       leptic  state,  the  latter   at   that  time 
apparently  under  oontroL    He  vas  mel- 
ancholy in  disposition,   easily    depressed,  exeeed- 
ingly  sensitive  to  disagreeable  odors,  superstitiois, 
a  believer  in  jinn,  omens,  dreams  and  charms,  virid 
in  imagination,  and  with  a  taste  for  the  sublime. 
In  maturity  he  was  of  medium  height,  of  large  but 
somewhat  stooping  frame.     He  had  a  large  hesd 
covered  with  long  wavy  hair,  an  oval  face,  blood- 
shot but  keen  black  eyes  with  shifty  gase,  a  prom- 
inent nose,  and  a  large  mouth  with  well  separsted 
teeth.    A  fleshy  tumor  surrounded  with  moles  on 
his  back  was  claimed  by  him  as  a  sign  of  his  pro- 
phetic mission.     He  was  careful  in  habit,  fond  of 
the  bath  and  of  perfumes,  amorous  in  disposition, 
and  exceedingly  fond  of  the  delights  of  the  table. 
His  spiritual  development   began   at    the  age  of 
twelve,  when  his  uncle  took  him  to  Syria  and  he 
came  into  closer  touch  with  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians than  he  had  so  far  experienced.     It  was  pos- 
sibly at  that  time  that  he  gained  his  first  insight 
by  contrast  into  the  enormities  of  .^rabic  idolatry 
and  immorality.    When  he  was  twenty-five  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  ^adijah,  a  rich  Meocan  widow, 
was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  her  trading  ven- 
tures, and  again  visited  Syria,  where  he  gained  new 
insight  into  Judaism  and  Christianity.    Probably  at 
the  initiative  of  Hadijah,  he  married  her,  tho^h 
she  was  fifteen  years  his  senior,  and  while  she  lived 
he  married  no  other.    Meanwhile,  by  the  exercise 
of  native  sagacity  he  had  obtained  a  reputation  for 
practical  wisdom  and  was  frequently  appealed  to 
as  the  arbiter  of  disputes.    When  thirty-five  years 
of  age  he  settled  in  characteristic  fashion  a  hot  re- 
ligious quarrel  among  four  parties  at  Mecca,  each 
of  which  claimed  the  right  to  replace  in  its  niche 
the  Black  Stone  of  Mecca — representatives  of  the 
four  parties  raised  it  to  the  level  of  its  position  by 
lifting  the  four  comers  of  a  cloth  placed  beneath 
it,  and  then  Mohammed  himself  put  the  stcxie  in 
place.    It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began  to  fed 
his  mission;  he  became  more  highly  oontemplative, 
used  to  retire  to  a  mountain  cave  for  meditation, 
and  finally,  in  609,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  in 
which  Gabriel  oonmianded  him  (though  illiterate) 
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to  read  what  appears  in  the  Koran  as  Surah  xcvi. 
1-5,  he  began  to  preach. 

His  earliest  labors  were  in  his  family  and  among 
his  intimates.  Qadijah  was  his  first  convert,  Ali 
and  Zaid,  his  adopted  children,  were  next,  and 
then  his  friend  Abu  Bekr.  Three  years  of  preaching 
gained  him  about  fifty  followers,  and  then  (612)  he 
began  to  teach  in  public,  using  a  house 
2.  Second  opposite  the  Kaaba.  His  points  were 
Period,  three:  (1)  the  oneness  and  absolute- 
ness of  Allah  who  (2)  revealed  his  will 
to  men  (3)  by  chosen  men  who  were  prophets  (cf. 
the  beginning  of  Surah  xcvi.).  By  this  time  he  had 
abandoned  idolatry  in  consequence  of  his  first  prin- 
ciple. Part  of  the  period  following  the  beginning 
of  his  work  was  marked  by  intervals  of  depression 
during  which  Qadijah  alone  could  comfort  him. 
His  hearers  demanded  credentials  of  his  mission  in 
the  shape  of  miracles.  But  he  disclaimed  the  power 
to  produce  these:  his  claim  was  that  his  witness 
was  his  preaching,  in  which  he  resembled  his  pre- 
decessors Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and 
Jesus;  and  that  since  he  was  sent  to  preach,  his 
hearers  would  reject  him  at  their  peril.  When  his 
audience  became  indififerent,  he  used  invective,  and 
this  in  turn  evoked  insult  and  persecution,  so  that 
his  followers  fled  to  Abyssinia.  At  this  time  he 
compromised  with  idolatry,  having  been  misled, 
as  he  claimed,  by  Satan.  The  Meccans  urged  that 
if  one  revelation  was  Satanic,  others  might  be,  to 
which  Mohammed  could  reply  only  by  passionate 
oratory.  Avoided  by  the  Meccans,  he  began  to 
preach  to  strangers  visiting  Mecca,  among  them 
some  from  Yathrib  (soon  to  be  known  as  Medinat 
al-Nabi,  "  City  of  the  Prophet,"  or  simply  as  Me- 
dina), who  carried  his  story  home  and  sent  others 
and  still  more  to  hear  him.  The  Medinans  urged 
him  to  leave  Mecca  and  adopt  their  city  as  his 
home,  promising  him  protection  there.  The  ran- 
corous opposition  of  Meccans  continuing  and  ex- 
tending even  to  the  point  of  banning  him  and  his 
supporters,  he  exiled  himself,  and  in  the  Hejira, 
"  Flight,"  to  Medina  he  took  the  step  which  made 
the  Mohanmiedan  era,  June  16,  622  a.d.  This  was 
the  turning-point  in  his  career,  the  beginning  of 
success. 

Mohammedanism  owes  much  to  the  differences 
between  Mecca  (q.v.)  and  Medina.    The   former, 
gathered  about  the  Kaaba  (q.v.),  in  which  were 
collected  about  the  Black  Stone  more  than  300  idols 
representative  of  the  gods  of  the  tribes, 
3.  The      made  trade  of  religion  then  as  now, 
Medina     and  was  the  seat  of  such  fanaticism  as 
Period,      perhaps  only  Arabs  could  show.    Mo- 
hammed's propaganda  seemed  to  strike 
at  the  very  foundations  of  the  city's  trade  and  pre- 
eminence, and  its  present  prestige  and  future  pros- 
pects seemed  menaced  when  Mohammed  attacked 
idolatry.    Medina,  250  miles  north,  was  a  center 
of  traffic,  open  therefore  to  the  civilizing  influences 
of  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Persia,  consequently 
more  cosmopolitan  and  tolerant.    Idolatry  was  al- 
ready imder  suspicion,  and  there  was  consequently 
an  opening  for  the  prophet's  resolute  preaching. 
Mohammed's  repute  for  wisdom  grew  with  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as 


arbiter;  his  decisions  he  claimed  not  as  his  own 
but  as  the  dictates  of  Allah,  and  his  position  soon 
came  to  be  practically  that  of  city  judge  and  dictar- 
tor.  Ordinances  for  practise  were  soon  formulated 
by  the  prophet;  prayer  was  directed  toward  Mecca 
(not  Jerusalem,  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  concili- 
ate the  Jews  and  gain  their  support,  he  had  for- 
merly adopted),  the  fast  of  Tisri  was  changed  for 
that  of  Rajnadan.  The  five  fimdamentals  of  Islam 
(see  below,  IV.)  were  conceived  and  formulated  at 
Medina.  Most  important  of  all,  citizenship  was 
made  dependent  not  on  family  but  on  faith,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  united  Arabia  and  a  world  re- 
ligion. For  the  triumph  of  the  faith  the  bonds  of 
kinship  had  to  yield  if  they  stood  in  its  way — ^Mo- 
hammed did  not  blanch  at  fratricidal  war.  The 
idolater,  even  though  a  brother,  was  doomed  unless 
he  gave  up  this  practise,  and  to  the  believer  be- 
longed the  idolater's  goods.  In  this  last  was  mani- 
fested Mohanmied's  shrewdness,  making  capital  of 
the  Arab's  lust  for  plunder.  Mecca  was  idolatrous, 
therefore  its  caravans  were  fair  booty.  When  the 
Meccans  retaliated,  they  were  defeated  by  the  ap- 
palling fury  of  the  Moslems'  attack.  Thus  the 
battle  of  Bedr  (Jan.  13,  624)  was  the  result  of  a  raid 
in  which  Mohammed  hoped  to  capture  a  rich  Meo- 
can  caravan,  but  instead  he  foimd  himself  con- 
fronted by  an  unencumbered  armed  force  of  twice 
his  own  strength,  over  whom  he  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. Yet  the  Medina  period  was  not  one  of  im vary- 
ing success.  Mohanuned  lost  heavily  in  the  battle 
of  Ohod  (Jan.  625),  when  the  Koraish  defeated  the 
Moslems,  and  in  some  minor  affairs  his  followers 
lost.  This  period  was  marked  also  by  many  assas- 
sinations instigated  or  sanctioned  by  the  leader  and 
by  wholesale  slaughter  of  those  opposed  to  him  or 
whose  wealth  he  coveted  for  his  followers,  including 
that  of  the  Jews.  These  latter  looked  with  scorn 
upon  Mohanmied's  claim  that  he  was  reinstating  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  while  in  retaliation  for  treach- 
ery he  had  the  men  of  a  whole  tribe,  800  in  nimiber, 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  and  their  women  and 
children  sold  into  slavery,  while  the  proceeds  were 
divided  among  his  followers.  In  self-interest  Arabs 
flocked  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  ready  to  march 
upon  Mecca,  which  he  had  already  fixed  upon  as  the 
center  of  the  faith.  In  thus  deciding,  he  was  doubt- 
less influenced  by  his  kinship  with  the  Koraish,  also 
doubtless  by  the  fact  that  in  this  method  he  was 
following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  would 
eventually  conciliate  the  Meccans. 

The  start  for  Mecca  was  made  early  in  Jan.,  630. 
The  city  fell  easily,  doubtless  because  of  an  ar- 
rangement with  some  inside  who  favored  Moham- 
med, and  in  part  because  his  force  was  too  great  to 
be  resisted.     A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
from  which  ten  persons  were  excluded, 
4«  Final     though  of  these,  through  the  interoes- 
Penod.     sion  of  persons  in  Mohanmied's  own 
circle,  only  four  were  put  to  death. 
The  Kaaba  was  swept  of  all  idols  except  the  Black 
Stone.    The  Koraish  were  conciliated  and  the  tra- 
ditional privileges  of  the  city  as  a  religious  center 
were  retained.    The  Medinans,  to  whose  fidelity  so 
much  was  due,  were  disappointed,  but  were  recon- 
by  Mohammed's  impaasioned  appeals  to  their 
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loyalty  and  by  hifi  promine  still  to  make  his  home 
with  them.  As  master  of  Mecca,  the  center  of  pil- 
grimage and  the  sanctuary  of  all  the  Arabs,  the 
proplict  was  able  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  the 
tribes  might  worship  there.  Taif,  a  rival  strong- 
bold  of  idolatry,  submitted  in  Dec,  630,  and  its 
idol  was  destroyed.  A  last  attempt  to  overturn  the 
new  religion,  made  by  a  confederation  of  tribes, 
was  dcfcmted  with  comparative  case.  The  tribes 
soon  aca?pte<i  Islam,  since  Mohammed's  policy 
toward  Ara)>s  was — conciliation  if  |306sible,  but  at 
any  cost  submission.  In  G31  the  Kaaba  was  closed 
to  all  but  MoslenLS.  This  act  marked  the  penin- 
sula as  Molmmmedan.  Before  the  prophet's  death 
all  Arabia  was  at  his  feet;  Christians  and  Je\%ish 
trilx*^  were  fK;rmitt<;d  to  exist,  but  only  upon  con- 
dition of  paying  a  heavy  tribute 

The  non-Mohamme<lan  estimates  of  the  founder 
vary  in  all  possible  ways,  some  classing  him  among 
the  mcjst  highly  endowcMl  prophets  and  others  pla- 
cing him  with  rank  impostors.  Of  his  mental  abil- 
ities there  can  be  no  doubt — the  Koran 

5.  Char-  is  incontestable  testimony  to  his 
acter.  powers  as  poet  and  orator,  organizer 
and  statesman;  and  this  book,  chron- 
ologically arranged,  affords  an  index  to  his  charac- 
ter and  is  the  cliart  of  his  development  from  the 
time  when  he  began  to  write,  liis  courage  was 
magnificent  and  s(K.>ms  to  have  failed  him  but  once 
(when  he  compromised  temporarily  with  idolatry). 
To  preach  against  idolatry  in  its  home  and  under 
such  circumstances  to  incur  persecution  for  what 
had  become  conviction,  later  to  prohibit  wine  to 
wine-loving  Aral>s,  still  later  to  refuse  compromise 
when  that  seemed  an  easy  way  out  of  an  apparent 
tm/>ass6,  to  insist  upon  the  absolute  submission 
which  eventually  unified  Arabia — these  are  marks 
of  a  courage  almost  sublime — paralleled,  indeed, 
perhaps  often  in  the  history  of  Christian  religion, 
yet  none  the  less  worthy  of  acknowledgment  when 
found  in  Moliammed.  Not  the  least  eminent  of  his 
characteristics  was  his  faith  in  himself  and  his  mis- 
sion. Two  meritorious  qualities,  aside  from  what 
have  been  mentioned,  were  enthusiasm  and  patriot- 
ism. Once  more,  the  loyalty  which  he  inspired 
among  men  of  worth  such  as  Abu  Bekr  is  absolute 
proof  of  hb  deep  sincerity.  Of  his  spiritual  nature 
his  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and  lofty  doctrine  of  God 
are  sufficient  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  Moham- 
med had  many  of  the  vices  of  his  age  and  sur- 
roundings. He  showed  often  a  cold  vindictiveness, 
a  savage  insistence  upon  vengeance,  and  a  severe 
ruthlessness  in  procuring  or  permitting  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  his  foes  or  of  those  whose  property 
he  nee<led  for  his  followers.  His  lenience  after  the 
taking  of  Mecca  was  due  not  to  motives  of  mercy 
but  to  policy.  Those  who  esciiiXHl  the  proscription 
at  tliat  time  owed  their  lives  to  the  urgent  inter- 
cession of  Mohammed's  trustiest  friends,  not  to  his 
clemency.  Of  his  early  sincerity  as  a  reformer  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt  as  of  his  courage.  But  he 
failed  under  the  test  of  success.  His  decline  began 
with  the  Medina  period.  The  early  Surahs  of  the 
Koran,  long  after  they  pass  the  period  of  inquiry, 
bear  well  the  t<?st  of  examination.  But  after  success 
seemed  assured,  they  show  advancing  deterioration 


in  the  prophet's  character.  Revelations  thereai 
were  not  always  in  the  interest  of  the  faith,  tl 
pandered  often  to  Mohammed's  desires.  When 
wished  another  wife,  a  revelation  was  forthcomiDj 
sanction  it.  If  former  utterances  stood  in  the  p 
of  present  wish,  the  doctrine  of  abrogation  permit 
removal  of  the  obstacle.  When  he  desired  the  v 
of  his  adopted  son  Zaid — among  Arabs  a  scanc 
ous  thing— Surah  xxxiii.  sanctioned  the  divorce 
Zaid  of  his  wife  that  she  might  be  free  to  marry 
prophet.  Four  was  the  legal  limit  of  wives  fo 
believer,  but  the  same  Surah  gave  the  prophet 
license.  And  when  old  age  and  approaching  de 
aroused  his  uxorious  jealousy,  though  by  Arab  1 
a  widow  not  only  may  but  rather  must  marry 
was  revealed  for  his  comfort  that  his  i^-ives  were 
remain  bereaved. 

nL  The  Koran:  There  is  no  room  to  quest 
that  the  Bible  of  Islam  is  the  work  of  one  man  1 
that  man  Mohammed.  The  speaker,  except  in 
prayer  in  the  opening  Surah  and  in  a  few  scatte 
passages,  is  Allah.  But  as  he  is  too  exalted 
speak  directly  even  with  his  prophet,  Gabriel  is  1 
medium  of  communication.  The  book,  the  da 
runs,  is  not  a  new  creation,  but  exists  in  archet} 
in  heaven,  fixed  in  the  very  essence  of  God,  and  v 
delivered  piecemeal  to  the  prophet.  But  the  ; 
rangement  is  due  to  the  editor.  Mohanuned  b 
not  only  memorized  his  own  deliverances  but  fa 
taught  them  to  his  followers.  Necessarily  ma 
knew  parts  of  the  Koran,  none  knew  all.  When  t 
prophet  died,  the  utterances  existed  on  scatter 
bits  of  leather,  ribs  of  palm  leaf,  even  on  ston< 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful.  In  the  W3 
of  revolt  which  followed  the  path  of  Mohanmic 
many  who  knew  parts  of  the  Koran  perished,  ai 
Omar  began  to  fear  that  it  would  be  wholly  lo 
He  therefore  begged  Caliph  Abu  Bekr  to  have 
collected.  From  all  the  sources  named  Zaid  of  M 
dina,  who  was  made  editor,  gathered  it.  But  v 
riant  texts  existed.  A  second  edition  was  ther 
fore  made  by  Zaid  with  the  help  of  three  membe 
of  the  Koraish  tribe;  this  was  xnade  canonical,  ai 
all  variants  obtainable  were  destroyed.  In  the  e< 
iting  no  principle  was  thoroughly  carried  out,  tl 
one  that  is  partly  observable  being  to  place  tl 
longer  Surahs  first.  The  inunediate  acceptance  ( 
this  text  by  those  who  had  heard  the  original  i 
fairly  presumptive  of  its  fidelity,  especially  in  viei 
of  the  antagonisms  of  the  times.  The  claim  is  mad 
by  Mohamme<ians  that  its  contents  evince  its  en 
tire  and  complete  inspiration.  Since  it  is  spokei 
by  Allah,  it  is  absolutely  and  wholly  true.  As  a  his 
torical  monument  the  Koran  is  valuable  for  th 
light  it  throws  upon  the  mentality  of  the  prophet 
Significant  is  the  diffuse  and  prosaic  character  0 
the  latest  Surahs  as  compared  with  the  concise 
exalted,  and  poetic  style  exhibited  by  the  earlie 
ones.  As  to  the  order  in  which  the  Surahs  were  de 
livered,  it  must  be  said  that  of  five  authorities 
Jajalu  al-Din,  Rodwell,  Muir,  Ndldeke,  and  Hughes 
no  two  agree  and  Palmer  favors  a  still  differen 
order.  As  to  the  originality  it  displays,  there  i 
now  no  doubt  that  while  most  of  the  matter  is  ne^ 
Mohanmied  wove  into  his  deliverances  bits  of  tribe 
tradition,  popular  sayings,  legends  beloved  by  th 
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people,  and  much  that  he  had  gathered  from  his 
converse  with  Jews  and  Christians,  though  in  the 
latter  case  the  real  origin  was  apocryphal  rather 
than  canonical,  while  the  Jewish  matter  was  hag- 
gadic  rather  than  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
IV.  The  Religion:  The  coming  of  Mohammed 
was  in  a  sense  opportune.  The  local  religions  of 
the  Arabs  were  growing  effete.  Allah  was  already 
known,  but  much  in  the  same  way  as  Baal  was  in 
pre-Israelitic  Canaan — each  tribe  might 
I.  The  call  its  own  deity  Allah,  and  a  process 
Back-  of  unification  had  already  begun, 
ground.  That  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  very 
probable.  There  were  a  number  of  Jewish  tribes 
in  Arabia,  and  to  Arabs  Jews  were  ''  the  people  of 
the  book.''  Jewish  accounts  of  Arab  origins  were 
accepted,  and  both  peoples  claimed  Abraham  as 
the  common  ancestor.  That  from  the  Jews  in  his 
early  journeys  the  founder  derived  his  tendency 
toward  a  rigid  monotheism  is  at  least  possible;  and 
Mohammedanism  employs  many  Jewish  theolog- 
ical terms.  Christianity  also,  through  two  chan- 
nels, affected  Islam:  (1)  through  the  hermits  whose 
huts  and  caves  dotted  the  desert,  while  they  them- 
selves were  respected  by  the  nomads;  (2)  through 
the  faith  of  the  Abyssinians,  whose  country  was 
the  refuge  of  Mohanuned's  followers  in  the  stormy 
times  of  the  close  of  the  first  Meccan  period.  By 
Mohammed  and  his  followers  Jesus  was  recognized 
as  a  prophet  second  in  honor  only  to  Mohanuned, 
while  the  devout  Moslem  never  speaks  of  him  with- 
out uttering  the  benediction  ''  on  whom  be  peace." 
But  the  complexion  Christianity  takes  on  as  re- 
flected in  Islam  is,  like  that  of  Judaism,  apocryphal 
rather  than  as  portrayed  in  the  Gospels.  A  third 
source  of  Mohammed's  inspiration  was  the  Hanifs 
— a  discovery  comparatively  recent.  Hanif  prob- 
ably means  "  penitent,"  and  the  name  was  applied 
to  men  who,  not  constituting  a  sect,  were  scattered 
through  Arabia  as  recluses,  individual  seekers  after 
God.  Among  these  men  had  developed  belief  in  a 
deity  like  Allah,  who  was  rising  into  lofty  superior- 
ity above  the  idols  of  the  tribes.  The  problems  of 
sin  and  judgment  were  real  to  these  Hanifs,  and 
the  practise  of  austerity  and  penitence  were  parts 
of  their  solution  of  the  question.  Through  a  cousin 
of  Qadijah  Mohammed  came  into  contact  with  these 
men  and  their  developing  monotheism;  and  the 
light  gained  from  Judaism  and  Christianity  doubt- 
less illumined  for  him  the  meditations  of  the  Hanifs 
as  communicated  to  him.  His  own  rapid  logic  and 
invincible  spirit  conducted  him  to  hiis  own  abso- 
lute monotheism,  and  the  later  steps  followed  as 
already  indicated:  instruction  of  his  friends,  pub- 
lic preaching,  intensification  of  purpose  through 
opposition,  development  at  Medina,  assimilation 
of  elements  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
system,  break  with  Judaism,  politicalization  of  the 
faith,  and  the  submission  of  Arabia. 

The  fundamental  theological  doctrine  of  Islam 
is  the  unity  of  God,  whose  will,  declared  by  the 
prophet  Mohammed,  is  law  for  man.  The  doctrine 
of  God  is  intensely  and  baldly  unitarian.  Special 
points  antagonized  were  the  Christian  trinity  and 
the  deity  of  Christ.     Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 


sovereignty  of  Allah  and  his  omnipotence.    Allah 

was  not  a  philosophic  first  cause,  but  a  present 

active  agency  ever  working  in  his  world 

2.  The      and  accomplishing  his  purposes.      In 

Theology  other  words,  Mohanmied's  was  a  prac- 
and  its  tical,  not  a  speculative  monotheism. 
Implicates.  Allah  was  sharply  distinguished  from 
his  creation,  and  the  latter  included 
evil  as  well  as  good.  From  no  logical  consequences 
of  this  doctrine  did  the  founder  shrink.  Right  is 
right  not  because  of  its  essence  but  because  Allah 
decrees  it.  Hence  Mohammedan  predestination  is 
arbitrary  in  its  absoluteness,  acquiring  the  force  of 
fatalism.  The  practical  result  was  the  inspiration 
of  a  magnificent  but  terrible  courage.  Arab  war- 
riors went  into  battle  convinced  that  their  life-span 
was  so  definitely  determined  that  whether  they 
stayed  at  home  or  went  to  the  fight  their  hap  would 
surely  overtake  them.  This  fanaticism  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  eschatology  of  the  faith,  which  is  gross, 
crude,  and  vivid.  Both  heaven  and  hell  are  mate- 
rial, both  are  preceded  by  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment, through  which  all  Moslems  pass  with  success 
— though  some  may  have  to  be  purified  in  purga- 
tory. But  the  warrior  who  dies  in  battle  is  sure  of 
panidise.  It  is  to  these  facts  that  the  dread  of  a 
jehad  or  holy  war  is  due.  Hell  is  in  seven  regions, 
of  which  the  first  is  purgatory;  to  hell  all  infidels 
(non-Mohanmiedans)  are  destined.  Heaven  is  across 
a  chasm  over  which  is  a  bridge  broad  and  easy  for 
the  believer,  but  shrinking  to  the  width  of  a  razor's 
edge  when  infidels  attempt  its  passage,  and  they 
then  fall  from  it  into  the  fire  which  for  them  is 
eternal.  While  the  delights  of  the  Moslem  heaven 
as  portrayed  in  the  Koran  are  sensual,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  in  other  religions,  the  idea  con- 
veyed depends  upon  the  mental  and  spiritual  cul- 
ture of  the  individual.  One  may  well  compare  the 
conceptions  inspired  in  Christians  by  the  reading 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  though  the  adjectives 
sensuous  and  sensual  well  distinguish  the  views  held 
by  Christian  and  Mohanunedans  respectively.  Surah 
xiii.  proves  that  the  prophet's  heaven  was  not 
bounded  by  the  delights  of  the  senses.  Another 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was 
the  prohibition  of  idolatry,  both  of  the  making  and 
worshiping  of  images.  The  only  inconsistency  is 
the  retention  of  the  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba — an 
inconsistency  recognized  and  denounced  by  some 
of  the  sects  of  the  religion.  Equally  a  corollary  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  absoluteness  of  deity  is  the 
angelology  of  Islam.  Angels  are  a  postulate  of  the 
faith.  They  are  required  as  ministers  of  Allah,  who 
is  too  exalted  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  personal 
ministrations.  The  angelology  is  elaborate,  the 
angelic  beings  are  arranged  in  order  of  rank,  with 
the  archangels  Gabriel,  Michael,  Israfil,  and  Asrael 
at  the  head,  each  of  whom  has  duties  here  or  here- 
after in  relation  to  mankind.  There  are  also  re- 
cording angels  whose  records  appear  as  testimony 
at  the  judgment.  Of  angels  of  lesser  rank  there  are 
hosts;  besides  these  there  are  genii,  good  and  bad. 
The  devil  is  a  fallen  angel  named  Iblis. 

Briefly,  the  four  practical  points  of  the  Moham- 
medan creed  are:  (1)  prayer  five  times  a  day;  di- 
rected toward  Mecca;    (2)  almsgiving  on  a  fixed 
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■riW  at  leaat,  kbove  that  acale  according  to  one'i 
indiiiatkiD;  (3)  hating  in  the  daj^ime  during 
BaaMdan;  (4)  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  leaat  oooe 
ia  a  Hfctone.  Thew  thing*  are  regarded  aa  ntoat 
firmly  binding  on  all  Moalena.  By 
1  prayer,  in  Arabic,  five  times  a  day 
I.  facing  Mecca,  the  day  ia  mortgaged  to 
God.  Yet  the  prayen  are  Bhort.  there' 
fote  aoon  over,  and  conaequently  not  burdensome. 
On  Friday,  in  addition  to  the  prayera,  brief  horta- 
tory addreMee  or  Bermona  are  delivered  in  the 
moaquea.  But  Friday  is  not  a  day  of  cessation 
from  labor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
junction to  turn  toward  Mecca  at  prayer  dma 
much  to  support  the  observance  of  the  injunction 
to  make  the  pilgrimage.  Equally  faithful  are  Mo- 
hammedans in  observing  the  command  to  bestow 
alma,  a  consequence  of  which  ia  the  large  propor- 
timi  of  b^gars  found  in  most  Mohammedan  cen- 
ters. In  its  aocial  ayatem  lalam  lags  centuries  be- 
hind because  of  its  legitimation  of  polygamy,  of 
divorce  by  the  husband  at  will,  and  of  slavery. 
Tbe  chart«r  of  Islam  is  the  Surah  numbered  ix.  by 
Sale,  cxiii.  by  Rodwell,  and  ciiv.  by  Muir,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  but  one  delivered.  Moslems  are 
to  enforce  conversion  of  idolater?  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  death,  while  to  Jews  and  Christians  the  al- 
temative  is  payment  of  heavy  tribute.  Force  be- 
came the  basis  of  tbe  propaganda,  the  award  waa 
the  instrument.  Hence  the  two  characteristics 
which  obtrude  themaelvea  in  contact  of  Moham- 
medanism with  other  faitha  are  fanaticiam  and 
intolerance.  Yet  it  ia  not  improbable  that  modem 
Mohammedan  success  in  Africa  is  not  wholly  due 
to  the  sword.  Tbe  function  of  this  religion  in 
world  history  seems  to  be  that  of  disciplining  peo- 
ples in  a  low  stage  of  culture.  Its  fault  is  that  it 
is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  progress  beyond  a 
certain  stage.  Christianity  makes  relatively  few 
converts  from  its  adherents. 

V.  Developments  after  Mohammad:  While  the 
primitive  doctrine  of  Islam  was  as  thus  stated,  that 
the  Koran  would  continue  alone  to  be  the  norm  of 
action  was  not  to  be  expected.  This  work  summed 
up  merely  the  phenomena  within  the  founder's 
horiiou.  Cooaequently,  just  as  in  Christianity 
there  grew  up  in  the  ecumenical  councils  and  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  norms  as  really  authoritative  in 
belief  and  practise  as  the  New  Teata- 
I.  The  ment  itself,  ao  in  Islam  there  came  to 
Four  Bases  recf^nition    four   bases   of   authority, 

of  Doc-      the  Koran,  tunnah,  ijma,  and  kiyat. 

trine  and    Sunnah,    "custom,  usage,"  sums  up 

Practise,  the  doctrine  that  so  far  as  practicable 
not  only  the  injunctiona  but  the  prac- 
tise of  the  founder  is  to  be  fallowed.  This  led  to  a 
collection  of  traditions  respecting  Mohammed,  made 
in  tbe  third  Mohammedan  century,  which  were  com- 
pared with  the  Koran,  and  this  body  of  tradition, 
thus  sifted,  became  equally  authoritative  with  the 
Koran.  Ijma  is  a  word  which  is  the  Islamic  equiva- 
lent of  the  Christian  temper,  tibufue,  et  ab  omnAut,  or 
"  universal  assent."  It  is  the  collection  of  legal  and 
doctrinsldecisLonsmadeby  the  prophet,  his  compan- 
ions, and  their  immediate  auccesson.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  unanimity  in  opinion,  in  practise,  and  by 


tacit  consent.  Where  this  unanimity  exiata  wHb 
reference  to  any  doctrine,  that  doctrine  is  as  bind- 
ing as  any  explidtly  taught  in  Koran  or  mninah. 
Kiyas  is  the  Mohammedan  equivalent  ot  tfaa  Jew- 
ish Talmud.  It  is  a  ct^lection  of  inferences  diawn 
from  the  more  geoeia)  pronouncetnenta  of  Kofan, 
sunnah,  and  ijma,  meant  to  be  applied  to  special 
casea  such  as  may  at  any  moment  arise.  It  is  there- 
fore the  interpretation  of  tbe  other  three  eoDecttons 
applied  to  practical  life.  It  wili  at  onoe  be  noticed 
that  these  three  additions  to  the  Koran  added  im- 
mensely to  the  elasticity  of  tbe  system. 

At  tlw  death  of  Mohammed  then  were  three 
possible  candidates  for  leadenhip:  All,  n^hew 
and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  o!  wboin  it  is  said 
that  Mohammed  indicated  him  as  leader  before  his 
death,  but  that  the  pronouncement  was  BUppreaoed 

by  Ayesha  because  All  had  accused 

3.  The      her  of  unchastity;  Omar,  a  father-in- 

Early       law  of  Hohanuoed;    and   Abu  Bekr, 

Caliphate,   father   of  Ayesha.     Omar   refused   to 

stand,  and  Abu  Bekr  was  elected.  Tbe 
partisans  of  Ali  were  prevented  from  oontestii^  the 
election  with  arms  only  by  tbe  general  revolt  ot  the 
tribea  which  left  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Taif  the  only 
faithful  centers,  while  the  revolt  waa  quelled  only 
on  the  return  of  the  army  then  operating  in  south- 
ern Palestine.  Under  tbe  first  caliph  ("  succes- 
sor ")  Arabia  waa  once  more  united,  and  Persia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and 
Egypt  came  in  large  part  under  Moslem  rule.  Be- 
fore Abu  Bekr  died  (634)  he  nominated  Omar,  who 
was  elected,  the  conquest  of  tbe  countries  named 
WHS  nearly  completed,  and  tbe  erection  erf  a  Mos- 
lem state  proceeded  under  the  able  administration 
of  Omar.  At  his  death  in  644,  Ali  was  again  a  candi- 
date, but  was  defeated  by  Othman  supported  by 
tbe  Koraish,  against  whom  uprisings  at  onoe  be- 
gan, and  Othman,  detected  in  double-dealing,  was 
slain  (656).  All  was  then  elected,  and  his  two  rivals 
fled  to  Persia  and  raised  a  revolt,  but  this  waa  sup- 
pressed, Ayesha  was  captured  and  the  two  rivals 
killed  (666).  Tbe  governor  of  Syria  at  this  time 
was  Mu'awiya,  holding  a  strong  position  because 
of  the  better  discipline  of  the  Arabs  who  formed 
hia  army.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Othman,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  AU  aa  caliph,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  arbitrate  the  dispute.  Meanwhile  All's 
following  became  divided  and  a  part  deserted  him, 
while  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  murder  both 
parties  to  the  dispute  and  also  the  General  Amr, 
who  was  acting  as  arbitrator.  Ali  alone  waa  lolled, 
though  Mu'awiya  was  wounded.  Ali's  brother 
Husain  went  to  Mecca  to  assume  the  caUphate,  but 
he  was  slain  and  Mu'awiya  was  acknowledged  in 
his  place.  Thus  Mu'awiya  became  tbe  first  of  the 
Ummayad  caliphs  (so  named  from  Ummaya,  great- 
grandfather of  Mu'awiya).  fourteen  in  number,  who 
ruled  at  Damascus  till  760.  and  were  succeeded  by 
the  Abbasids  (claiming  descent  from  Abbas,  uncle 
of  tbe  prophet).  Out  of  this  contest,  which  involved 
the  first  five  calipha.  sjirinij;  IIil-  primp  dii^tinction 
in  Islam  between  Suimali  atol_ShJah.  two  fonoa  <rf 
doctrine  which  comprise  b^^d^l^Bm  all  the  U 
distinctions  or  sects  m 
is  atUl  divided.    The  Suu^^^^hs  is  that  ftU 
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four  of  the  firat  caliphs  were  legitimate;  Shiah  holds 
that  the  office  of  caliph  is  not  elective  and  not 
usurpable,  that  it  comes  by  divine  right  and  is 
spiritual,  and  that  Ali  was  the  first  caliph  or  Imam, 
kept  from  his  own  by  Ayesha,  and  finally  dislodged 
by  Mu'awiya. 

Possibly  the  tradition  is  apocryphal  which  attrib- 
utes to  Mohanuned  the  prediction  that  Islam  would 
split  into  seventy-two  divisions,  but  for  a  man  who 
knew  his  people  as  did  the  prophet  the  prediction 
is  not  improbable.  Within  his  own  lifetime  the 
seeds  of  division  were  sown  in  the  honor  paid  to 
the  Muhajirs,  "  companions  in  the  Hegira,"  who 
went  with  him  from  Mecca  to  Medina 

3.  Shiites  (together  with  the  Ansar,  ''  helpers/' 
and        who  invited  him  thither),  and  in  the 

Sunnites.  distinction  of  these  from  the  converts 
who  accepted  Islam  because  they 
must,  among  whom  developed  the  Ununayads,  so 
important  in  the  very  near  future  of  Mohanuned's 
time.  The  events  of  the  succession  created  a  party 
to  whom  the  name  "legitimists **  may  be  applied, 
because  they  held  that  succession  was  through  ap- 
pointment by  Allah  and  not  through  election  by 
men.  The  election  of  the  third  caliph  was  a  tri- 
umph for  the  Unmiayads,  his  assassination  and 
the  election  of  the  fourth  caliph  (Ali)  was  a  triumph 
for  the  legitimists.  The  contest  between  Ali  and 
Mu'awiya  was  fruitful  in  divisions.  Thus  the  prom- 
ise by  Ali  given  to  Mu'awiya,  to  submit  his  right  to 
the  caliphate  to  arbitration,  evoked  the  active  dis- 
approval of  a  large  party  of  his  followers  on  the 
ground  that  the  duly  elected  caliph  had  no  right  to 
submit  to  question  his  unquestionable  right.  These 
were  the  Kharijites,  "  seceders,"  who  differed  from 
the  legitimists  in  that  they  held  election  to  give  an 
undisputed  title.  The  Kharijites  in  turn  continued 
for  centuries  to  split  into  factions,  each  of  which 
differed  from  the  others  on  various  counts,  prac- 
tical or  theoretical,  and  their  survivors  in  the  pres- 
ent are  the  sect  of  Ibadites.  But  the  great  division 
was  between  Shiah  and  Sunnah,  already  defined. 
Shiah  started  as  a  political  tenet,  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  succession  to  the  caliphate;  but 
this  had  a  theological  basis,  and  naturally  the  dis- 
tinction between  Shiites  and  Sunnites  became  es- 
sentially theological.  From  the  Shiah  doctrine  of 
the  inherent  right  of  Ali  developed  divisions  in  the 
body  of  Shiites  according  as  the  conception  of  All's 
personality  varied — ^Ali  being  regarded  at  one  time 
as  an  incarnation  of  deity,  at  another  as  an  Imam 
in  whom  the  heavenly  light  existed  (see  Babism), 
and  so  on — or  as  opinions  varied  concerning  the 
line  through  which  legitimacy  flowed,  whether 
through  descendants  of  Ali  by  his  wife  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Mohanuned,  or  through  some  other  of 
All's  descendants.  The  great  freedom  in  speciila- 
tion  which  has  always  characterized  Shiah  contrib- 
uted further  to  division  into  sects  as  pantheism 
and  mysticism  and  rationalism  evolved  positions 
around  which  those  to  whom  the  variant  doctrines 
appealed  easily  gathered.  Especially  fruitful  of  di- 
visions was  the  doctrine  of  the  Imamate,  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  "  Seveners  "  and  the  "  Twelv- 
ers "  differing  on  the  question  whether  the  Imam- 
ate  descended  to  the  twelfth  or  only  to  the  seventh 


generation  from  Ali  before  it  suffered  occultation. 
The  Druses  (q.v.)  and  the  Assassins  are  but  ex- 
treme developments  in  the  circle  of  Shiah.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Shiites  and  Sunnites  in  its  total 
intra-Islamic  effect  is  that  between  the  heterodox 
and  the  orthodox,  the  latter  term  being  applicable 
to  Sunnah  doctrine  alone.  The  Sunnites  were,  so 
to  speak,  driven  into  existence  by  the  necessity  of 
opposing  Shiah  tenets  and  their  developments. 
Hence  Sunnites  are  the  traditionalists  of  Moham- 
medanism, whose  central  position  is  that  in  the 
four  bases  of  authority  named  above  all  necessary 
guidance  is  contained.  But  even  while  they  thus 
explicitly  disavowed  philosophizing,  this  activity 
claimed  its  workers  among  them,  and  as  differences 
of  theory  and  practise  grew  up  in  the  larger  life 
opened  up  by  Islamic  conquests,  discord  arose,  and 
the  history  of  Sunnah  is  no  less  a  story  of  division 
than  is  that  of  Shiah.  But  the  Sunnites  are  by  far 
the  more  numerous,  constituting  nine-tenths  of 
Mohanunedan  religionists. 

The  reasons  for  this  great  diversity  of  sects  in  a 
system  theoretically  so  rigid  as  Mohanunedanism 
may  be  given  as  follows:  (1)  Advance  in  culture 
through  contact  with  the  peoples  of  the  world 
brought  its  inmiediate  consequences  in  an  acquired 
bent   for  speculative   and   analytical 

4*  Causes  philosophizing — not  a  native  trait  in 
of  Sec-     Semites  (see  Arabia).    Thus  the  im- 

tarianism.  plicit  contradictions  in  the  Koran  re- 
specting predestination  and  free  will, 
the  interpretation  and  methods  of  interpreting  that 
book,  difficulties  in  eschatology — all  these  chal- 
lenged individual  opinion,  prejudice,  and  passion, 
and  opened  chasms  between  bodies  of  believers. 
(2)  The  diversity  in  the  human  make-up  of  the 
great  realm  covered  by  the  faith  had  its  influence. 
Peoples  as  diverse  as  the  Negro  races  of  Africa,  the 
Aryans  and  native  races  of  India  and  Persia,  Malays 
and  Mongolians  own  its  sway.  Peoples  so  different 
could  not  be  expected  to  hold  the  faith  in  the  same 
way.  An  illustration  of  the  modifications  thus 
brought  in  is  furnished  by  Persia,  where  the  de- 
cided trend  of  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  Aryan  toward 
pantheism  and  the  liking  for  the  theory  of  reincar- 
nation have  compelled  Islam  to  include  within  its 
fold  believers  in  both  these  originally  un-Moham- 
medan  principles.  (3)  The  fanaticism  which  Mo- 
hanmied  evoked  and  fostered  contributed  to  the 
ardor  with  which  any  tenet  once  enunciated  and 
received  with  any  degree  of  favor  was  embraced 
and  its  propaganda  carried  on.  (4)  Coordinate  ele- 
ments were  the  Semitic  tendency  to  segregation  and 
the  hugeness  of  the  Mohanmiedan  reidm.  Arabs  of 
unnumbered  clans,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Syrians, 
Arameans,  Copts — indeed  the  whole  Semitic  world 
except  the  Jews — accepted  the  faith.  Scission  was 
in  the  very  material  of  which  the  fabric  was  built, 
even  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  alien  races,  each 
with  its  own  psychological  history  and  categories 
of  religious  intuitions.  The  mystery  is  not  that 
sects  developed,  but  rather  that  the  religion  has 
held  together  the  hordes  of  Semites,  not  to  mention 
the  swarms  of  other  peoples  whom  it  dominates. 
From  these  roots  therefore  sprang  division.  Scho- 
lasticism developed,  and  Ipgical,  theological,  and 
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MOHAMiaDA^  PROPAGAXDISX   AITD  OPPO- 

Srn05  TO  CHRISTIAyrrr:  T-bt;.  :V^:ur^  di<-- 

rrr-:  n-.r-: .  r.^r-.-  r^lizi:  -?  •:'  'ir  ■»  orli.  ar:  i  i:* sire*: 

Tit  f.r?:  r-:r::*i  ^i?  iron:  :he  dejiih  of  MohiiLJEed. 

'-:J-'^i.»;  ".hr  <ec':-i:i  ur.itT  I  he  O:  Tomans  an-i 
M  'iT-l*.  !>^>l-»>':  ani.  Ii5*.ly.  :be  xnoJerc  pcJ"^^^i 
:r.=:  ir>.»  on.  Ihirlr-z  The  r.r«L  period  lalam  iri- 
-n.riei  ir.  we^err.  .\*ii.  Xonh  Africa,  and  weftern 
L  U- j.  I>\Lr^LZ  the  second  :T  exTecded  into  Cenirai 
A*;i.  Iniii.  M.iljy  Archipelaco.  and  southea^ieni 
K-r;r^.  Recer.:  a-ivance  has  taken  place  in  Africa. 
Km*-: a, Mil jy«:jk. ar* i  Ir.iia.  I«lam  i«  still a^^grese'ive 
a:,  i  :«  ov(-rr.;r.r-:r.c  district*  once  paean.  It*  nuxu- 
Ut*  -.r^  inert -itinc  in  Bencal.  Burma.  South  India. 
'.':.':  F.i?:  In  Lie*.  West  Africa.  I'pintia,  i*je  Conpc* 
Hi«:n.  .Vbvs.sini.'i.  and  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.     In 

Wf-T   .\frica  and  Xiceria  missionaries  know  of  a 

Iruunu  xn  .i.n^:.r^n,  /;.. ..  f..; :.  i-j..   n.  ^.\:.  //,..,..-v;.'      ..  Mohanime».5an  peril." 

i:.  M.  Wh/rr/.  f.urr.f.nh.n,.  .  r.,.r,rr..f.t':r.j  on  tK,  u^- .in.  To  the  modem  Christian  world,  missions  imply 

4  voii-  fx.fi'iofi.  J'^■»J  Vi.    <',ri.-.it  fjr}.«:r:  T.  N-.l  if  kp.  ,  orj::ini2aiion.  societies,  paid  agents,  subscriptions. 

O^jsrhuf'!*-  'Ui  Qornnt.  (M-AUuir'-ii,  !%'>•.    J'l  •■.!..  f-1.  F.  I   report-,  and  the  like.     All  this  is  absent  from  the 

.c:.h*Hli.'   p:.rr  1    l>:.PM'.  V;f^-  ;^,.V.,'-,7'iri:wT:!"  Prf«:-nt  Moslem  idea  of  propagation,  and  vet  the 
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.spread  of  Islam  continues.  With  loss  of  political 
power,  the  zeal  of  Islam  seems  to  increase,  for  Eg^-pt 
and  India  are  more  active  in  propagating  the  faith 
than  are  Turkev  or  Morocco.  The  three  currents 
of  pre.sent  propress  in  Africa  are  along  the  I'pper 
Xil«*  from  Zanzibar  into  the  Congo  Region,  and  up 
thf?  XiEor  Ba.sin.  Five  factors  favor  the  spread  of 
Islam  in  Africa:  the  strateidcal  geographical  poi^i- 
tion,  the  advantage  of  higher  culture  over  paganism. 
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the  favor  of  European  colonial  governments,  the 
growth  of  race-hatred  against  Europeans,  and  the 
low  moral  standards  and  pagan  elements  in  Islam. 
All  this  applies,  although  to  a  less  extent,  to  the 
spread  of  Islam  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mohammedan  opposition  and  objections  to  Chris- 
tianity either  arise  from  imregenerate  human  nature, 
in  common  with  all  other  religions,  or  spring  from 
belief  in  Islam  and  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  faith.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  stronger 
obstacles,  and  include:  objections  assailing  the 
genuineness  of  the  Bible  and  its  present  authority, 
those  directed  against  leading  Christian  doc- 
trines, especially  the  Trinity  and  the  need  of 
the  atonement;  and  objections  based  on  the  claim 
that  Mohammed  succeeded  Christ  as  Christ  did 
Moses.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  objections  by  Moham- 
medans come  from  the  ineradicable  tendency  to 
look  upon  everything  and  interpret  everything  car- 
nally. It  is  the  task  of  the  missionaiy  to  meet  these 
objections,  since  they  are  not  only  urged  orally  by 
individuals,  but  are  the  basis  of  an  inmiense  anti- 
Christian  literature,  which,  although  constantly 
shifting  its  ground  of  attack  and  defense,  continues 
to  spread  in  the  Moslem  world,  chiefly  from  Cairo, 
Delhi,  Constantinople,  and  Calcutta,  as  centers. 

S.   M.   ZWEMER. 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  W.  Arnold,  The  Preaching  oflalamt  West- 
minster, 1896  (a  history  of  the  propagation  of  the  Moslem 
faith):  W.  St.  aair  TisdaU,  A  Manual  of  the  Leading  Mu- 
hammadan  ObjecHona  to  Christianity ,  2d  ed.,  London,  1909; 
E.  M.  Wherry,  I  dam  and  Christianity  in  India  and  the  Far 
East,  New  York,  1907;  S.  M.  Zwemer,  Idam.  A  Challenge 
to  Faith,  ib.,  1907;  F.  WOrx,  Die  AuabreUung  dee  Islam  in 
Afrika,  in  AUgemeine  Mieaionezeitachrift,  Jan,  1910;  Athar- 
ul'Hak  (an  Arabic  work  against  Christianity  in  2  vols., 
published  at  Cairo,  of  which  there  are  Persian  and  Urdi 
translations,  and  one  in  French  issued  at  Paris);  Al  Hida- 
yah  (an  Arabic  work  in  4  vols,  issued  at  Cairo,  replying  to 
Arabic  polemics,  especially  to  the  Athar-ul-Hak). 

MOHAMMEDANS,  MISSIONS  TO:  The  long- 
standing  neglect  of  the  Mohammedan  world  by  those 
engaged  in  Christian  work  is  explained  by  the  mutual 

hostility  of  the  two  religions  (see  Com- 
Genend  parative  Reliqion,  II.,  {  1).  Yet 
Survey  of  the  names  of  John  of  Damascus  and 
Missionaiy  Peter  the  Venerable  (qq.v.)  are  mem- 
Effort      orable  for  the  double  fact  that  they 

studied  Mohanunedanism  eympathet- 
ically  and  wrote  against  it  in  defense  of  Christian- 
ity. The  former's  "  Conversation  between  a  Sara- 
cen and  a  Christian  "  (MPO,  xciv.  1585  sqq.)  was 
long  the  armory  in  the  Eastern  Church  for  contro- 
versial writings  against  Islam;  while  Peter  was  the 
first  to  translate  the  Koran  into  Latin,  and  he  ad- 
vocated the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  the  Saracens,  treating  also  in  his  two 
books  against  Mohammedanism  (ed.  J.  Thomft, 
Leipsic,  1896)  the  questions  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Koran  and  the  prophetship  of  Mohammed  with 
true  insight.  Raymond  Lully  (q.v.)  was  the  6rst 
to  attempt  actual  missionary  operations  among 
Mohammedans;  he  devised  a  philosophical  system 
to  show  to  them  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  es- 
tablished missionary  colleges  for  the  study  of  orien- 
tal languages.  Five  centuries  of  inactivity  fol- 
lowed, and  then  came  Henry  Martyn  (q.v.)  as  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  missionary  pioneers  in  this  field, 


among  whom  Karl  Gottlieb  Pfander  (q.v.)  is 
pecially  worthy  of  mention  not  only  for  his  personal 
efforts,  but  for  his  "  Balance  of  Truth  "  which  im- 
pressed not  merely  Persia  but  the  whole  Moham- 
medan world.  Operations  have  been  carried  on 
since  Martyn 's  day  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  by 
American  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  and  Eng- 
lish and  Australian  Baptists,  the  fields  being  India, 
Persia,  Turkey,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  East 
Indies. 

In  Persia  (q.v.)  work  was  attempted  prematurely 
in  1834  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  1871  the  work  was 
taken  up  by  the  Presbyterians  with 
Special  some  success,  converts  having  been 
Fields,  gained,  with  also  the  result  of  some 
martyrdoms  (of.  the  story  of  Mirza 
Ibrahim  in  R.  E.  Speer,  Young  Men  who  Over- 
came, New  York,  1905).  In  1875  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  opened  work  at  Ispahan  for  Mos- 
lems, and  Yezd,  Kirman,  and  Shirza  have  been 
occupied  with  large  results.  In  Arabia  (q.v.)  the 
pioneer  missionaiy  was  Ion  Grant  Neville  Keith- 
Falconer  (q.v.),  whose  work  has  been  continued  by 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  Aden.  The 
American  Arabian  Mission  (organized  1889)  has 
opened  stations  at  Busrah,  Bahrein,  and  Muscat, 
and  is  working  directly  for  Mohammedans,  reaching 
far  inland  by  tours  and  hospital  service.  It  has 
twenty-five  missionaries  on  the  field,  three  hospi- 
tals and  three  outstations.  The  Danish  Church  has 
also  opened  work  in  this  field.  In  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire (see  Turkey),  the  American  Board  occupies 
European  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  eastern  Turkey; 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Syria;  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  northern  Syria;  and  the  Churoh  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Palestine.  These  together  count 
a  total  of  nearly  700  missionaries,  but  until  recent 
years  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  and  the  terror 
of  the  Turk  prevented  direct  work  for  Moslems, 
although  by  printing-presses,  schools,  colleges,  and 
hospitals  they  have  been  reached  indirectly  and  a 
great  work  of  preparation  has  been  accomplished. 
The  entire  population  has  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular. Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  taught 
to  read;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  awakened, 
and  educational  institutions  have  broken  the  fet- 
ters of  superstition  and  ignorance  and  to  a  degree 
emancipated  womanhood.  The  proclamation  of  a 
constitution  and  the  deposition  of  the  late  sultan 
have  completely  changed  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  freedom  of  the  press  and  religious 
liberty  made  possible  work  which  was  forbidden 
for  centuries.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Arabic,  begun  in  1848  and  completed  in  1865, 
together  with  the  Turkish  and  Persian  versions, 
marked  an  epoch  in  missions  to  the  Mohammedan 
world.  Work  in  North  Africa  among  Moham- 
medans was  attempted  but  abandoned  by  the  Mo- 
ravians and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  as  early 
as  1825.  The  American  United  Presbyterian  Church 
missionaries  reached  Egypt  in  1854,  and  their  work 
has  spread  along  the  entire  Nile  Valley  with  results 
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chiefly  among  the  Copts,  but  abo  among  Moslems. 
Over  3,000  Moslem  pupils  attend  their  schools,  and 
special  literature  for  Moslems  has  been  printed  and 
distributed.  In  1882  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
resumed  its  work  in  Egypt  directly  among  Moham- 
medans and  has  met  with  encouraging  results.  In 
1880  woric  was  begun  at  Algiers.  It  now  has  eight- 
een stations  in  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco,  with  nearly  a  hundred  missionaries.  The 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opened  work 
in  1909  at  Algiers.  There  are  also  smaller  indepen- 
dent missions,  and  recently  work  has  begun  in  the 
Sudan. 

In  Malaysia  Sumatra  and  Java  are  the  principal 
typical  fields  of  work  for  Moslems.  The  Rhenish 
mission  entered  in  1861,  and  with  other  societies 
from  the  Netherlands  has  gained  over  30,000  living 
converts  from  Islam. 

No  direct  missionaiy  work  has  yet  been  carried 
on  for  the  Mohanmiedans  of  Afghanistan  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  western  China,  the  Russian  empire,  cen- 
tral and  western  Arabia,  and  the  central  Sudan. 
In  western  Africa  and  in  Nigeria  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  forestall  the  entrance  of  Islam  into  the 
pagan  border-lands  before  this  religion  renders 
evangelisation  tenfold  more  difficult.  The  situa- 
tion is  alarming,  and  every  mission  north  of  the 
equator  in  Africa  will  sooner  or  later  be  compelled 
to  do  direct  work  for  Moslems  or  imperil  its  very 
existence. 

From  the  standpoint  of  missions,  Islam  is  unique 
(see  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  I.).  Conse- 
quently missions  to  Moslems  have  a  q)ecial  charac- 
ter and  require  q)ecial  methods  and  trained  work- 
ers who  have  knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  Arabic, 
the  Koran,  the  traditions,  and  the  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  Islam.  While,  because  of  the  extent  of 
the  Mohammedan  world,  Moslem  mifr- 
Difficulties  sion  fields  differ  vastly  one  from  an- 
and        other,  yet  in  all  the  difficulties  are 

Methods,  practically  the  same.  These  may  be 
enimierated  as:  (1)  the  utter  divorce 
between  morality  and  religion;  (2)  the  intolerance 
and  pride  of  the  Moslem  creed  which  stands  disr 
metrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  Gospel;  (3)  the  almost  imiversal  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  Moslems  toward  a  convert  from  their 
religion  to  Christianity,  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  Moslems  to  confess  Christ  without  serious 
risks;  (4)  the  intellectual  difficulties  and  popular 
objections  to  Christianity,  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
due  to  the  ineradicable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Moslems  to  look  upon  everything  carnally  (they 
misunderstand  the  Bible,  misinterpret  its  spiritual 
eymbolism,  and  stumble  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, the  incarnation,  and  the  atonement);  (5)  finally, 
in  Turkey,  Morocco,  Persia,  Tripoli,  Afghanistan, 
and  parts  of  Arabia,  the  imion  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  blocks  effort.  Apostasy 
in  Turkey  until  the  proclamation  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  treason  to  the  State.  As  regards  methods, 
the  distribution  of  God's  Word  is  efficient,  inoffen- 
sive, strikes  at  the  root  of  Islam,  and  is  possible 
nearly  ever3rwhere.  Medical  missions  overcome 
prejudice  and  have  been  fruitful  in  results  as  no 
other  agenoy.     Educational   institutions  disinte- 


grate Islam.  From  the  kindeigarten  to  the  uni- 
versity, all  educational  forces  help  to  undermine 
that  stupendous  rock  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, Moslem  tradition.  Street  preaching  is  seldom 
possible,  but  the  door  of  access  to  individual  Mo- 
hanunedans  is  open,  and  women  miasionaries  find 
ready  entrance  into  Moslem  homes. 

In  spite  of  long  neglect  and  feebleness  of  effort^ 
the  results  direct  and  indirect  have  not  been  incon- 
siderable.   The  latter  have  been  far  greater  than 
the  former  and  have  in  God's  providence  prepared 
the  way  for  final  victoiy.    Much  pre- 
ResultB.     liminaiy  woric  has  been  accomplished; 
nearly  eveiy  strategic  center  has  been 
occupied;  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  every 
language  spoken  by  Moslems  and  has  a  constantly 
increasing  circulation  among  them.    An  important 
apologetic  literature  has  been  prepared  in  the  chief 
literary  languages;    the  attitude  of   the   learned 
classes  has  changed  for  the  better,  and  the  number 
of  inquirers  and  converto  is  steadily  increasing.    In 
North  India  there  are  at  least  200  preachers  who 
were  once  followers  of  the  prophet.    A  special  con- 
ference of  missionaries  from  every  part  of  the  Mos- 
lem world  met  at  Cairo  in  1906,  and  from  this  con- 
ference dates  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  subject,  the  reports  and  literature  of  the  con- 
ference calling  attention  to  the  greatness  and  diffi- 
culty of  this  work.    A  similar  conference  is  to  meet 
at  Lucknow  in  January,  1911.      S.  M.  Zwemer. 
Biblioorapbt:  M.  Steinachneider,  PoUmiaehe  und  apoiog^ 
Bche  LiUeratur  in  arabitditr  Spraeh^  gwiachen  Mudimem, 
ChruUn  und  Juden,  Leipdo,  1877;  A.  Keller,  D^r  G^uUt- 
kampf  dea  ChritlentumM  gtgen  den  I  dam  hia  nar  Zeit  der 
KraugUge,  ib.  1896;    W.  Muir,   The  Mohammedan  Con- 
troverey,  Edinburgh,  1897;    idem.  The  Old  and  New  Tee- 
tamente  .  .  .  Mademe  invited  to  eee  and  read  thent,  ib. 
1899;    H.  H.  Jeasup,  The  Setting  </  the  Creeeeni  and  the 
Rieing  of  the  Croee;  or,  KamU  Abdul  Meeeiah,  Philadelphim, 
1898;  Im«d-ud-Din.  A  Mohammedan  Brought  to  Chriel:  an 
Autcifiography  .  .  .  from  the  Hinduetani,  ...  fry  the  late 
Rev.  R.  Clark,  London,  1900;  J.  Rutherford  end   E.  H. 
Qlenny,   The  Goepd  in  North  Africa,  ib,  1900;    8.  M. 
Zwemer,  Arabia,  the  Cradle  of  I  dam.  New  Yoric,  1900;  idem, 
I  dam,  a  Challenge  to  Faith,  ib.  1907;  idem  and  oihera,  Mo- 
hammedan World  of  Today:  Papere  read  at  the  ,  .  .  Com- 
ferenee  .  ,  .  at  Cairo,  .  .  .  ,  1906,  lb.  1906;  J.  Awetum- 
nian,  Oeechiehte  einee  Muhammedanere  der  Chriel  wurde, 
Qrooelichterfeld,  1905;  J.  L.  Barton,  Daybreak  in  T%Brkey, 
Boston,  1908;    Our  Modem  Sietere:  a  Sympoeiumt^  New 
York,  1906;  C.  R.  Watson,  Egypt  and  the  Chrietian  Crw 
aade,  Philadelphia,  1907;  and  the  Utentuze  under  Lullt, 
Raymond;    BIaattn,   Hbnbt;    Ptandsb,   Kabx.   Gott- 
lisb;   and  also  under  Missions  to  thb  Hxatebm;    and 

MOHAMMBD,  MOHAiaODDANISM. 

MOLANUS,  mo-la'nu8,  GERHARD,  gerHiaid, 
WALTER:  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Hamftlin 
(25  m.  8.W.  of  Hanover)  Nov.  1,  1633;  d.  at  Loo- 
cum  (26  m.  w.n.w.  of  Hanover)  Sept.  7,  1722.  He 
studied  theology  at  Helmstftdt;  and  in  1650  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  theology 
in  the  University  of  Rinteln.  In  1674  Duke  John 
Frederick  called  him  to  Hanover  as  director  of  the 
consistory,  and  in  1677  he  became  abbot  of  Loocum, 
one  of  the  most  influential  offices  in  the  duchy. 
As  a  disciple  of  Calixtus,  Molanus  used  his  power 
to  abolish  the  hostility  which  prevailed  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  He  was  very 
active  in  aiding  the  Reformed,  who  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  (1685)  found  a  refuge  in  the  country  of 
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Hanover.  Molaatu  wob  aUo  comnuHioned  by  the 
duke  to  bring  about  a  reooDciliation  between  ProU 
estanta  and  Roman  Catbolica.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic representative  was  Chriatoph  Rojaa  de  Spin* 
ola  (q.v.),  who  appeared  in  Hanover  in  1676  and 
then  in  1683.  These  discuuiotu  were  followed  in 
1691,  1692,  and  1693  by  negotiatioDS  between  Boa- 
■uet  and  Holanua,  but  no  agreement  reeulted.  Ho- 
lanua  found  himself  in  agreement  with  Boesuet  in 
r^arding  most  of  the  differences  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Lutherans  as  misunderstandings 
or  OS  different  deaignationB  of  the  same  content.  But 
he  did  not  regard  the  Council  of  Trent  legitimate 
because  the  Protestants  had  been  condemned  with- 
out being  heard,  and  because  it  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  entire  Catholic  Church.  Molanus 
cuiBidered  further  negotiations  in  vain,  as  the  Prot- 
estants would  never  concede  the  matter  of  com- 
munion under  both  species.  On  account  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  Molanus  manifested  in 
these  negotiations,  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  be- 
come Roman  Catholic,  and  be  bad  to  defend  him- 
self pubh'cly  in  letters  and  treatises.  (A.  Hacck.) 

BnuooaAnrr:  Tba  aomcpoaitaia  betwam  Uotuui  uid 
BoHiul  ii  in  HIsna'i  ad.  of  BoHuat.  iz.  800-1070,  Pvi^ 
ISea.  A  lUe  ot  Uoluiu  *M  written  by  J.  J.  ron  Elnem, 
HactMiiirt.  1734:    ■  ■ketah  ii  tlto  (iTen  in  K.  A,  DdIIf, 

Ubi.  U.  331-338,  Huiovbt,  17B2;    and  by  WacanmsDD  in 

ADB.  udL  se  tin. 

HOLIHA,  LUIS,  MOLnnSM:  A  Spanish  Jesuit, 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  divine  grace  to 
the  human  will.  Two  efforts  had  already  been  made 
to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  Augustine  with  the 
Semipelagianism  dominating  the  moral  tradition 
of  the  Church — by  the  Spanish  Thomist  Didacus 
Deca  (bishop  successively  of  Salamanca  and  Va- 
lencia), and  by  the  Belgian  Michael  Bajus  (q.v.). 
A  new  phase  of  the  controversy  b^an  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Libtn  arbitrii  eum  gratia  donia, 
divina  pratdentia,  providerttia,  jtradetHnaiione,  ei 
repreiiatioTta  coneordia  (Lisbon,  1688}  of  the  Jesuit 
Luis  Molina.  Bom  at  Cuenca  (100  m.  n.w.  of  Va- 
lencia) in  1S3S,  Molina  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  early  life,  studied  theology  with  distinction  at 
Coimbra,  and  became  professor  there.  He  taught 
Thomistic  philosophy  at  Evora  twenty  years,  and 
finally  was  called  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  professor 
of  moral  theology  until  his  death,  Oct.  12,  1600. 
He  wrote  many  works,  including  De  jvitiHa  et  jure 
(6  vols.,  Mainz  and  Antwerp,  1593-1609),  and  a 
commentary  on  the  first  part  of  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Cuenca,  1692,  and  often),  but 
hia  greateet  fame  was  won  by  the  Libai  arbitrii, 
which  ran  through  repeated  editions  (e.g.,  Cuenca, 
1692;  Lyons,  1593;  Venice,  1694,  1602;  Antwerp, 
1505,  1600,  1716;  Paris,  1876).  Strictly  speaking, 
the  work  is  a  commentary  on  certain  sections  of  the 
Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  through  which  Molina 
endeavors  to  harmoniie  Augustine  and  Semipeto- 
gianism. 

God's  knowledge  deteroiined  by  his  will,  being 
the  source  of  all  things,  is  also  the  basis  of  the  free 
acts  of  man.  Through  the  cooperation  of  God 
(see  CoNcuBBDs  DivrNus)  man,  even  though  not 
in  a  special  state  of  grace,  can  accomplish  soma 
moral  good;  and  when  the  free  will  Is  pnpftred  by 


its  natural  faculties  to  accept  all  that  apperb^aa  to 
faith,  repentance,  and  justification,  the  nrinrnnnrj 
grace  and  aid  for  immortal  life  are  given  by  Ood. 
This  aid,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  any  human 
merit,  but  only  <^  the  merit  of  Christ,  for  whose 
'  sake  God  gives  man  grace  whereby  he  may  exp^ 
rience  the  supernatural  working  of  salvation.  Never- 
theless, the  free  will  is  unceasingly  active  even  with 
this  gift  and  growth  of  grace;  and  it  is  in  human 
power  to  render  the  help  of  God  effective  or  non- 
effective. Justification,  moreover,  depends  on  the 
union  of  n'ill  and  grace. 

The  doctrine  here  sketched  was  a  distinct  modi- 
fication  of  the  unconditional  predestination  taught 
by  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  since  It  hi^ds 
that  God  has  given  the  power  of  cooperating  freely 
in  their  own  salvation  to  all  those  who  he  fore- 
saw would  surrender  their  will  to  his  grace.  In 
this  theory  Molina  was  aided  by  the  hypothesiB, 
known  by  bis  name  and  developed  and  applied  by 
him,  though  borrowed  from  bis  teacher  Fonseca,  ot 
"  intermediate  knowledge,"  According  to  this, 
God  perceived,  from  bis  inscrutable  survey  of  every 
free  will  in  his  essence,  what  each  one  would  do  ot 
his  own  free  will.  God,  therefore,  saves  or  con- 
demns men  according  as  be  knows  that  under 
their  conditions  they  will  be  good  or  evil.  Pr^ 
destination  thus  becomes  the  gracious  will  of 
God,  which  is  conditioned  by  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, and  thus  takes  into  consideration  the 
free  will  of  man. 

While  the  attempt  was  thus  made  to  blend  strict 
Augustinianism  with  popular  Roman  Catholic  syner- 
gism, and  while  the  new  doctrine  gained  favor  by 
its  antitheses  to  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  Ite 
Scmipelagianism  was  attacked,  not  only  by  such 
Jesuits  as  Henriquez  of  Salamanca  and  Mariana  of 
Toledo,  but  especially  by  the  Dominicans.  A  pub- 
lic disputation  was  held  at  Valladolid,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  book  were  even  lodged  with  the  Holy 
Office.  In  1594  all  controversy  on  the  subject  was 
forbidden  until  the  Churoh  should  decide,  and  in 
1596  all  documents  were  submitted  to  (Element 
VIIL  So  difficult  was  the  problem,  however,  that 
in  IGOS  a  special  Congregatia  ds  auxHii*  gratia  wm 
appointed,  before  which  Jesuits  and  Dominioaiw 
pleaded  in  countless  sessions  in  the  interests  of  their 
orders.  The  congregation  came  to  an  end  in  1607, 
but  since  it  did  not  give  the  decision  which  it  had 
promised,  Paul  V.,  in  ISll,  absolutely  forbade  all 
further  discussion  of  the  theme.  The  controversy 
was  revived  by  the  works  of  Hyacinthe  Serry  and 
Gerhard  Schneemonn  (see  bibliography). 

(O.  ZOCXLEBt.) 
BiBuooRAroT:  K.  Wamar.  ThomoM  von  A^n.  ill.  378  iqq, 
RasHubuTf,  1868:  Idam,  fVniu  8var*t  and  dii  BtholaiHk 
i^  UUlm  JakrhundtrU,  i.  2*t  aqq.,  Vianu,  1801:  Auc<M- 
tin  la  Blui  (pHudonym  (or  Hyadotba  Sarry),  HiiUiria 
cangrtgaliimii  di  oufiltu  gratia,  Louvain,  1700:  O.  Sahnaa- 
maon,  i>u  EnUldiung  uml  jEniinotdiintr  itr  AomitHtdt- 
moMniMUcAm  KontmtrtU,  Fraiburf,  1870-80:  T.  da 
lUcnon.  BonoM  mid  Molina,  Parii,  1883:  idon.  Ban- 
n-ianitrnt  a  AfoJinimu,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1800:  P.  Bcbani,  Id 
TQ,  IS8e,  i.  Ml  aan.:  F.  H.  Hauaeb.  Dt  Indit  dir  vtr. 
lH,lcvn  llUrhfr.  ji.  i6  M.  2U8-3iiy.  Bonn,  1888;  H.  Q»y- 
raud.  riMmitmt  il  nifUn,tn:  Psrii.  ISeO:  Faldnar,  in 
JuAt«ikA  /Or  Pkilatophit 

(1880).  a ~    " 

1731-00. 
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MOLINOS,  MIGUEL  DE:  The  founder  of  Span- 
ish quietism;  b.  at  Saragossa  Dec.  25,  1640;  d.  at 
Rome  Dec.  28,  1697.  The  son  of  noble  parents  and 
educated  at  Coimbra,  where  he  received  his  doc- 
torate in  1669  or  1670,  he  settled  at  Rome,  where 
he  gained  the  friendship  of  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tics, through  his  personal  piety.  Among 

Life  and    his  patrons  was  Benedetto  Odeschal- 

Writings.  chi,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  as 
Innocent  XI.  in  1676.  In  the  previ- 
ous year  Molinos  had  published  the  work  on  which 
his  fame  rests — the  Guxda  spiritiude,  che  disinvolge 
Vanima  e  la  conduce  per  Vinteriar  camino  aU  aquisto 
della  perfetta  contemplaziane  e  del  ricco  tesoro  deUa 
pace  xnteriore  (Rome,  1675;  £ng.  transl.,  The  Spir- 
itual Guide  which  Disentangles  the  Soul,  and  Brings 
it  by  the  Inward  Way  to  the  Getting  of  Perfect  Conn 
temptation,  and  .  .  ,  Internal  Peace,  London,  1688, 
and  often ;  reprint,  Glasgow,  1885 ;  Golden  Thoughts 
from  the  Spiritual  Guide,  Glasgow,  1883).  To 
this  was  usually  appended  (after  1687)  the  Breve 
trattato  della  coUidiana  communione.  Though  pub- 
lished with  reluctance  by  Molinos,  both  works 
proved  most  popular  among  Protestants  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics.  Long  before  the  appearance 
of  the  **  Spiritual  Guide  **  the  Jesuits  had  begun 
their  propaganda  in  France  against  Jansenism 
and  mysticism  as  well  as  against  Protestantism. 
Even  Molinos'  favor  with  the  pope  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  as  a  priest  and  confessor  in 
Rome  could  not  prevent  the  Jesuits  from  regarding 
his  concentration  on  inward  piety  to  the  neglect  of 
outward  religion  as  perilous.  The  first  formal  at- 
tack was  by  the  Jesuit  Paolo  Segneri,  in  his  Con- 
cordia tra  lafatica  e  la  quiete  nell'  oratione  (Bologna, 
1681).  Feeling  ran  high  in  favor  of  Molinos,  and 
the  Inquisition  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  writings  of  Molinos  and  the  Contemplazione 
mistica  acquistata  of  his  friend  Petrucci,  bishop  of 
Jesi.  The  result  was  a  complete  approval  of  the 
writings  of  Molinos  and  Petrucci  (1682)  and  the 
more  or  less  complete  condemnation  of  the  polemics 
against  them. 

The  struggle  was  now  transferred  from  literature 
to  the  political  arena.  In  1585,  at  the  instance  of 
Pdre  La  Chaise,  Louis  XIV.  urged  the  pope  to  pro- 
ceed against  Molinos'  doctrines,  which 
Teachings  were  endangering  the  Church.  At  first 
Condemned,  referring  the  matter  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  Holy  Office,  Innocent  soon  found 
that  his  favor  to  Molinos  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of 
himself,  and  felt  himself  obliged  to  change  his  course. 
In  1685,  accordingly,  Molinos  was  placed  under  ar- 
rest. His  position  was  rendered  still  more  grave 
by  the  revelations  of  some  20,000  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  showing  not 
only  the  wide  diffusion  of  his  mystical  teachings, 
but  also  their  danger  for  the  Church  and  even  for 
morality.  Molinos  was  now  kept  in  confinement 
until  he  should  recant,  and  in  Feb.,  1687,  about  200 
persons,  some  of  high  rank,  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  the  Inquisition  for  "  Quietism."  In  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  the  Inquisition  pronounced  its 
condemnation,  and  three  months  later  the  verdict 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Molinos  escaped  the 
stake  by  recantation,  probably  in  harmony  with 


his  own  teachings  of  BubmisBion,  but  was  eonfined 
in  a  Dominican  monastery  untU  his  death.    While 
the  records  of  the  trial  have  never  been  pubUshsd, 
though  preserved  in  manuscript   at   Munich,  the 
nineteen  articles  of  accusation   issued  by  the  In- 
quisition {La  Condemnation  du  Dodeur  Molinos  d 
de  la  seete  des  QuiHitAes,  Cologne  [7],  1687),  and  the 
sixty-eight  propositions  on  which  the  condemna- 
tion was  based  (reprinted  from  the  decree  of  the 
Holy  Office  as  an  appendix  to  A.  H.  Francke's  Latin 
translation  of  the  Guida  »pvriltuile,  Manduetio  spir- 
ittudis,  Leipsic,  1687,  and  repeatedly  since,  e^.,  in 
H.   Denzinger's  Enchiridion  symbolorufn,  pp.  26&- 
274,  WQrzburg,  1888),  suffice  to  show  that  the  un- 
favorable verdict  was  rendered  partly  because  of 
unhappy  expressions  and  partly  because  of  pa»> 
sages  where  misinterpretation  might  readily  hare 
been  distinguished  from  true  opinion.     In  any  ease 
a  man  who  declared  that  meditation,  confession, 
and  outward  mortifications  were   only  for  t3rrQs, 
and  who  counseled  monks  and  nuns  to  discard  their 
rosaries  and  relics  to  serve  God  inwardly,  could  only 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Jesuits  as  perilous  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  and  as  opening  the  way 
for  the  inroads  of  Protestantism.     The  excitement 
roused  by  his  trial  at  a  time  when  the  continued 
triumph  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  still  undecided  strug- 
gle between  papal  authority  and  the  Gallican  Church 
formed  the  center  of  attention,  was  intense  amon; 
both  clergy  and  laity.     In  Germany  this  interest 
was  heightened  by  the  affinity  between  Molinos  and 
the  Pietists,  who,  feeling  the  coounon  bond  of  in- 
ward piety,  saw  in  Molinos  an  innocent  victim  of 
Jesuit  intrigue.    The  persecution  of  his  adherents 
lasted  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  teachings  developed  by  Molinos  in  his  Guida 
spirituale  are  based  on  principles  adopted  (on  a 

Neo-Platonic   basis)    by   the   Church, 

His        developed  by  Dionysius  the    Areopa- 

Doctrines.  gite,  and  maintained  more  or  less  by 

the  foremost  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Mystical  phenomena  and  testimonies  were  espe- 
cially rich  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  and  Molinos  himself  was  deeply  influ- 
enced by  St.  Theresa  (q.v.),  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
the  Mexican  hermit  Gregorio  Lopez  (d.  1596),  and 
Madame  de  Chantal.  Otherwise  his  sources  were 
such  fathers  and  mystics  as  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bernard,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
Bonaventura;  and  the  true  bases  of  his  doctrines 
were  simple  experiences  of  Christian  piety.  En- 
deavoring to  reconcile  the  life  of  active  service  with 
the  life  of  contemplation,  Molinos  seeks  in  his 
"  Spiritual  Guide  "  to  show  the  way  to  inward  peace. 
This  way  is  fourfold:  prayer,  obedience,  frequent 
communions,  and  inward  mortification.  Yet  he  is 
so  far  from  urging  abstraction  from  external  affain 
of  life,  that  he  characterizes  the  exercise  of  one's 
ordinary  calling,  provided  it  be  done  with  true  in- 
ward concentration  and  devotion  to  the  divine  will, 
as  "  virtual  prayer."  At  the  same  time,  he  is  in 
harmony  with  those  who  see  the  highest  degree  of 
mysticism  in  an  inward  abstraction  which  even  ex- 
cludes either  theoretical  speculations  on  the  God- 
head or  practical  longing  for  it.  From  meditation, 
necessary  for  the  beginner,  the  mystic  must  pro- 
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oeed  to  contemplation.  As  a  practical  counterpart 
to  this,  there  must  be  a  progressive  resignation  to 
the  divine  will.  Thus  there  is  an  earthly  counter- 
part to  the  bliss  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  "  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  see  face  to  face,  we  in 
dim  faith.''  In  this  way  the  requirement  to  ab- 
stain from  speculation  on,  or  longing  for,  the  God- 
head looses  its  harshness,  and  at  the  same  time 
Molinos  gives  a  rational  basis  to  hypermysticism. 
Finally,  the  author  advances  to  the  still  more  ab- 
struse height  of  "  passive  infused  contemplation," 
a  state  of  complete  quietism  and  resignation  in 
which  contemplation  has  become  habitual.  At  the 
same  time  Molinos  clearly  sees  the  dangers  that  be- 
set the  contemplative  life — ^aridity,  dim  faith,  and 
the  temptations  of  the  world.  In  obedience,  abso- 
lute subjection  to  the  father  confessor  and  subjeo- 
tion  of  self-will  are  required  by  Molinos  as  by  many 
others.  External  mortifications,  being  too  often 
mixed  with  this  self-will,  and  even  confession  are 
enjoined  by  him  only  for  beginners,  the  latter  being 
merely  a  preparation  for  inward  peace.  Frequent 
communion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reconmiended, 
because  of  the  ineffable  mystery  in  which  the  in- 
finite God  becomes  incarnate  in  the  finite  creature. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  Bigelow,  Molinaa  ths  QuieHti^  New  York, 
18S2;  Q.  Burnet,  Three  Letters  coneemino  the  Present  StaU 
of  Italy,  Written  ...  in  1687  Rdatino  to  the  Affair  of 
Molinoa,  and  the  Quietieta  (London?),  1688;  J.  M.  Quyon. 
The  Life  of  Lady  Ouyon,  .  ,  .  to  which  are  added  .  ,  .  the 
Livee  of  Worthy  Peraone  ....  2  vols.,  Bristol,  1772; 
J.  B.  Bossnet,  Instruction  sur  les  Mats  ttoraison,  Paris, 
1687;  idem,  (Euvres,  xxvii.  403  sqq.,  Venailles,  1817; 
C.  E.  Weismann,  Memorabilia  eceleaioHica^  vol.  ii.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1745;  K.  E.  Scharling,  M.  de  Molinos,  Gotha,  1855; 
H.  Heppe,  Oeschichte  der  qvietistisehen  Mystik  in  der  katho- 
lischen  Kirche,  pp.  110-135,  260-282,  Beriin,  1875;  Men- 
endes  Pelayo,  Hist,  de  los  heterodoxos  Espaflolas,  vols. 
Ui.-iv.,  Madrid,  1880;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  verboienen 
BUcher,  n.  610-619,  Bonn,  1885;  £.  de  Broglie,  /.  Ma- 
billon  et  la  sociSU  de  Vabhaye  de  St.  Qermain,  i.  397  sqq., 
Paris,  1888;  J.  Kdhler,  in  ZKO,  1898,  pp.  572-595;  R.  A. 
Vaughan,  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  ii.  171.  180,  242,  245, 
8th  ed.,  London,  n.d.;  KL,  viii.  1750-57. 

MOLL,  WILLEM:  Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at 
Dort  Feb.  28,  1812;  d.  at  Amsterdam  Aug.  16, 
1879.  After  completing  his  theological  education 
at  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1836,  he  was  pastor 
at  De  Vuursche,  Utrecht,  from  1830  to  1839,  when 
illness  forced  him  to  retire.  A  few  months  later, 
however,  he  was  able  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
studied  until  the  autumn,  when  he  returned  to  De 
Vuursche  and  resumed  his  charge.  Here  he  wrote 
his  Geschiedenis  van  het  kerkelijke  leven  der  Chria- 
tenen  gedurende  de  zes  eerate  eeuwen  (2  vols.,  Amster- 
dam, 1844-46);  but  his  intention  to  continue  the 
work  to  modem  times  was  never  carried  out.  After 
a  brief  pastorate  at  Amheim  in  1845-46,  Moll  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  Athensum 
Illustre  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  declining  a  call  to  Leyden  in  1860.  Although 
lecturing  for  many  years  on  exegesis  and  dogmat- 
ics, his  favorite  subject  was  church  history,  and  as 
an  author  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  pre-Reformation  period  in  Holland.  Here 
belong  his  Johannes  Brugman  en  het  ffodsdienetig 
leven  anger  vaderen  in  de  vijfHende  eeuw  (2  parts, 
Amsterdam,   1854)  and  his  Kerkgeschiedenia  van 


Nederland  voar  de  H erf  arming  (6  vols.,  Amheim, 
1864-71),  both  of  which  consider  not  merely  the 
external  course  of  events,  but  abo  take  into  ac- 
count the  development  of  spiritual  life,  motives, 
and  other  phases  of  internal  history.  Deserving 
mention  are  two  essays  in  the  publications  of  the 
Amsterdam  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  Moll 
was  a  member  and  vice-president  twenty-four 
years,  Gazewijn  CamhaeTy  een  Nederlander  aan  het 
hoofd  der  kerk  van  Y eland  (1877)  and  Qeert  Groote's 
dieteche  vertalingen  (1880).  Moll  was  also  the 
author  of  De  mtLeica  sacra  in  ecclesia  Proteetantium 
ad  exemplum  veterum  Christianarum  emendanda 
(Leyden,  1834)  and  Angelus  MenUa,  de  hervormer 
en  martelaar  dee  gdoofe  (Amsterdam,  1851).  To- 
gether with  some  of  his  pupils,  he  founded,  in  1853, 
a  society  for  the  study  of  the  church  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  lasted  until  1868,  and  pub- 
lished, under  his  guidance,  Kalender  voor  de  Protea- 
tanten  in  Nederland  (8  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1856-63) 
and  Kerkhistarieche  jaarboekje  (2  vols.,  Schoonhoven, 
1864-65).  (J.  G.  R.  AcQUOYf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  G.  R.  Acquoy,  in  the  Jaarboek  van  de 
koninklijke  Akademie  van  wetenachappen  for  1879,  pp.  66- 
137;  F.  Nippold,  Die  rdmisch-katholische  Kirche  im  KOnig- 
reich  der  Nederlanden,  pp.  486-489.  Leipsic,  1877;  Rogge, 
in  Mannen  van  beteekenis  in  onze  dagen,  Haarlem,  1879. 

MOLLER  (MOELLER,  MUELLER),  HEINRICH: 
Supposed  formerly  to  be  the  proper  name  of  Henry 
of  Zatphen.  Accordingly  Henry  was  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  the  h3rmn,  **  Hilf  Gott  dass  mir 
gelinge,''  as  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  spell  Hein- 
rich  Muler,  and  the  song  closes  with  **  has  Hein- 
rich  M5ller  sung  in  his  prison."  As  MoUer  was  not 
the  name  of  Henry  of  ZOtphen,  Henry  could  not 
have  composed  this  song,  or  the  two  others  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  Wackemagel,  which  are  written  in 
high  German.  For  further  treatment  see  Zt^rPHEN, 
Henhy  of. 

The  authorship  of  the  above-mentioned  poem  was 
attributed  by  Johann  Christoph  Olearius  to  Heinrich 
Moller,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg,  1560- 
1574,  who  died  in  Hambui^,  1589,  as  a  result  of 
imprisonment  during  the  crypto-calvinistic  con- 
troversy (see  Philippists)  ;  but  as  the  poem  was 
printed  in  1527  and  this  Heinrich  Moller  was  bom 
in  1530,  the  conjecture  is  not  tenable,  and  the  au- 
thorship of  the  poem  is  still  undetermined. 

(Cahl  Berthbau.) 

Biblioobapht:  J.  F.  Xken,  Heinrich  von  ZiUphen,  Halle^ 
1886;   ADB,  xxii.  654,  758  iqq. 

MOLOCH,  MOLECH. 

The  Problem  (i  1). 

Old-TeBtament  Mention  (i  2). 

Pronunciation  of  the  Word  (i  3). 

Compounds  of  MIk  (i  4). 

The  Cult  (i  5). 

Date  of  Introduction  into  Israel  (i  6). 

Source  of  the  Cult  (i  7). 

Basis  in  National  Conscience  (i  8). 

According  to  the  common  conception,  Moloch 
(Hebr.  Molek)  is  the  name  of  a  West-Semitic  deity 
whose  cult  was  introduced  into  Israel  between  the 
time  of  Solomon  and  Ahaz  and  was  practised  by 
both  king  and  people.  The  existence  of  this  deity 
has  been  universally  assumed  from  early  Christian 
times,  probably  even  from  the  period  of  the  Greek 
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transUtora  of  the  Old  Testament,  down  to  a  very 

recent  date.     But  in  the  present  century  mainly, 

close  study  of  the  Old-Testament  text 

1.  The      and  of  the  cults  of  peoples  into  con- 
PvoUcnL    nection    with    whom     the    Hebrews 

came  has  raised  the  question  whether  a 
deity  of  that  name  existed  or  whether  a  rite  in- 
volving human  sacrifice  from  a  source  not  hitherto 
understood  was  superposed  upon  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Baal 
cults  were  associated  with  it  (cf.  Jer.  xix.  5,  which 
asserts  that  the  Hebrews  "  burnt  their  sons  with 
fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto  Baal  '')•  1°  ^^  latter 
case,  this  rite  was  imported  from  abroad  from  the 
worship  of  some  deity  (or  deities)  whose  proper 
name  was  not  Moloch  or  Molech,  but  one  to  whom 
the  title  **  king  "  was  applied  much  as  "  Baal  **  was 
applied  to  different  local  deities. 

An  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs  or  in  which  there  is  mention  of  the 
rites  belonging  to  this  worship  is  necessary.  As  a 
preliminary  it  is  to  be  remarked  (1)  that  the  con- 
sonants of  the  word  rendered  **  Moloch  "  are  those 

which  compose  the  word  for  "  king/' 

2.  Old-     and  (2)  that  the  article  is  attached  in 
Testament  every  case  where  **  Moloch  *'  is  read 

Mention,  except  one  (I  Kings  xi.  7),  where  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  reading 
should  be  Milkom,  "  Milcom/'  and  not  Molek, 
"  Moloch  **  (Septuagint,  A,  Mdcho;  liucian,  Mel- 
chom).  The  only  textual  differentiation  between 
the  Hebrew  word  for  "  king  "  and  "  Moloch  "  is 
the  pronunciation,  concerning  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  text 
is  at  best  as  late  as  the  sixth  Christian  century  (see 
Bible  Text,  I.,  2,  i  2).  In  the  following  passages 
the  reading  in  the  Hebrew  is  molek  with  the  article: 
Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2,  3,  4,  5  (Ok.  archon,  "ruler," 
"  king  ");  I  Kings  xi.  7  (see  above);  II  Kings 
xxiii.  10  (Lucian,  Melchom);  Jer.  xxxii.  35  (Septua- 
gint  conflate  reading  tOi  Moloch  hasilei  **  to  Moloch 
king  ")•  In  these  passages  the  characteristic  prac- 
tise associated  with  the  name  which  is  forbidden 
or  denounced  is  the  **  giving  of  one's  seed  to  Mo- 
lech  (Moloch)  "  or  ''  making  one's  son  or  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  (i.e.,  offering  by  fire)  to 
Molech."  With  the  preceding  eight  passages  are 
to  be  taken  the  numerous  places  which  refer  to 
offering  son  or  daughter  by  fire  without  stating  spe- 
cifically to  which  deity  the  offering  is  made.  The 
representative  passages  are  Deut.  xii.  31,  xviii.  10; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  37;  Isa.  Ivii.  5;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  4-^;  Ezek. 
xvi.  21,  XX.  26, 31 ;  cf.  II  Kings  xvii.  31.  In  many  of 
these  the  rites  are  localized  in  "  the  valley  of  Ben- 
hinnom,"  or  at  "  Tophet  (Topheth)  in  the  valley 
of  the  son  (sons)  of  Hinnom."  In  all  probability 
the  early  name  of  this  place  was  Tapheth,  the  vo- 
calization coming  from  the  Jewish  practise  of  read- 
ing boahethf  **  shame,"  wherever  the  word  occurs. 
The  meaning  of  Tophet  is  uncertain,  but  the  ren- 
dering "  fireplace  "  is  provisionally  proposed  (cf. 
Isa.  XXX.  33).  It  is  conjectured  that  the  name  Ben- 
hinnom  is  connected  with  the  rites  performed  there, 
and  that  the  element  hinnom  is  derived  from  the 
root  nahanif  "  to  groan."  The  later  name  of  the 
locality  was  Gehenna  (q.v.),  distinctively  a  "  place 


of  burning,"  which  with  Tophet  came  to  be  applied 
figuratively  to  the  place  oi  eternal  punishmnt 
Certain  passages  other  than  those  quoted  are  reid 
in  the  light  of  these  as  refetTin^  to  the  nme  euh. 
Thus,  Isa.  XXX.  33,  where  Tc^het  is  mentioned,  ii 
regarded  as  referring  to  the  cult  elsewhere  asnei- 
ated  with  Moloch,  but  the  word  is  pointed  so  as  to 
read  "  the  king."  There  is  some  questioQ  as  to  In. 
IviL  9.  The  chapter  is  one  in  which  ▼arious  focmi 
of  idolatry  are  mentioned,  and  "  the  king  "  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  deity  with  whom  the  saerifiee  of 
children  is  associated  (cf.  verse  5).  Amos  ▼.  26  ii 
difficult;  the  Hebrew  reads  nutlkekem^  **  your  hng," 
Septuagint  Moloeh  (the  first  appearance  of  tUi 
form,  quoted  by  Stephen  in  Acts  viL  43);  A.  V, 
"  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Mok)ck,'' 
margin  and  R.  V.,  "  Siocuth  3rour  king."  Another 
verse  concerning  which  two  opinions  are  possible 
is  Zeph.  i.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  text  reads  wuDoam 
(Septuagint  Moloeh,  Mdchatn,  thus  ahowii^  a 
wavering  between  Moloch  and  Milcom;  A.  V., 
R.  v.,  "  Malcham,"  R.  V.  mar^  "  their  Idng "). 
The  Hebrew  here  is  susceptible  of  the  pointii^ 
which  makes  of  it  the  name  of  the  Ammonite  deity 
Milcom  (q.v.) — not  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter, considering  the  date  of  Zephaniah  (q.v.),  vii., 
in  the  period  when  this  form  of  sacrifice  was  prom- 
inent (see  below),  to  render  the  last  part  of  the 
verse  *'  which  swear  to  Yahweh  and  swear  by  their 
(divine)  king,"  or,  still  better,  to  read  ''  which 
swear  (we  are)  Yahweh's  (people),  and  swear  by 
their  (divine)  king."  In  this  case,  the  referenee 
would  be  to  the  practise  under  consideration  ia 
combination  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 

According  to  the  above,  in  eight  passages  the 
Hebrew  is  vocalised  Molek,    Outside  of  the  Hebiew 
Old  Testament,  the  versions,  the  quotation  in  Acts 
vii.  43,  and  writings  based  upon  then 
3.  Pro-     sources,    this    pronunciation    or   that 
nunciation  rendered    "  Moloch "    has    not    been 
of  the      found.     Moreover,    the    versions  are 
Word.      discrepant    in    their    renderings,    the 
Septuagint    in   particular    showing  a 
confusion  and  an  uncertainty  between  a  form  cor- 
responding to  Moloch  and  one  corresponding  to  Mil- 
corn.    Accordingly  it  has  by  critical  scholars  been 
accepted  that  the  pointing  of  the  Masoretic  text 
has  arisen  from  an  understood  Ken  (see  Kbri  aitb 
Kethibh)  by  which,  in  place  of  the  textual  mft 
(however  it  was  pronounced),  there  was  read  the 
word  bosfieihf  "  shame,"  to  recall  the  idolatry  of  the 
cult;  and  then  the  vowels  of  the  Ken  were  used  by 
the  Masoretes  to  point  the  consonants  of  the  text 
This  is  supported  by  several  considerations:  (1)  by 
the  known  usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  such  eases. 

(2)  By  the  fact  that  Tophet  is  similarly  pcunted, 
though  both  Septuagint  (Thaphdh,  TapM,  Tkapkr 
pheth)  and  Syriac  {Tappath)  su^;est  a  diiferent 
vocalization.  In  other  words,  both  to  the  name 
of  the  assumed  deity  and  to  the  chief  place  of  Ub 
cult  the  vowels  of  the  word  bosheth  were  applied. 

(3)  By  the  conjunction  of  the  article  with  the  word 
in  all  the  undoubted  cases  of  its  occurrence,  whife 
it  is  against  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  to  empkij 
the  article  with  proper  names.  If  this  reasoning  be 
correct,  the  above  facts  reduce  to  the  ^.atffnm^ 
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that  the  praetise  in  question  was  one  in  honor  of  a 
deity  one  of  whose  titles  was  hammMc,  **  the  king." 
whoever  this  deity  was.  Several  considerations 
point  to  the  application  of  this  title  to  a  number  of 
West-Semitic  deities,  one  of  which  is  the  case  of 
Milcom  (q.v.)>  whose  name  appears  to  be  formed 
from  the  word,  while  a  salient  case,  to  be  discussed 
later,  is  that  of  Melkarth  (''  king  of  the  city  ")  of 
T^re;  and  the  method  was  not  dissimilar  from  that 
by  which  Baal  was  applied  to  these  and  other  gods. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
word,  the  consonants  of  which  form  the  assumed 
god-name  Moloch  and  the  word  for  **  king,"  ia  a 
frequent  element  in  names,  some  of  them  divine, 
among  the  West  Semites.  Thus  it  appears  in  the 
Pahnyiene  Affib-W,  '*  Mlk  is  god,"  or 

4.  Com-    **  a  king  is  god  "  (M.  Lidsbarski,  Nord- 

pounds     iemitische  Epigraphikf  Berlin,   1898); 

of  Mlk.  among  the  West  Syrians  occurred  the 
names  Adrammelech,  **  Adar  is  king  " 
and  Ananmielech,  "  Anu  is  king  "  (II  Kings  xvii. 
31);  in  early  Canaanitic  history  and  among  the 
Philistines  were  such  names  as  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx., 
xxi.,  xzvi.),  as  abo  among  the  Hebrews  (Judges 
viii.  31,  iz.;  I  Chron.  xviii.  16);  kings  of  Byblos 
are  known  with  the  names  Mlkshp*  and  Adarmlk, 
while  other  names  from  the  same  locality  are  Urumlk 
and  the  Grecised  form  Melkariho%  (which  gives  a 
clue  to  the  pronunciation  and  is  against  the  pro- 
nunciation Moloch  or  Molech).  The  Tyrian  Mel- 
karth {mdek  karath,  *'  king  of  the  city,"  Gk.  Afe^ 
karthoa)  is  of  great  importance  here,  not  only  because 
it  was  probably  from  his  worship  that  the  cult  was 
imported  into  Israel  (see  below)  but  because  of  the 
light  which  the  formation  of  his  name  throws  on 
the  use  of  mlk  as  a  divine  name  or  as  an  element 
in  such  names.  Mlk  does  not  occur  among  Pheni- 
cians  as  in  itself  a  divine  or  human  name,  only  as 
an  element  in  compound  names;  an  instance  of 
the  occurrence  alone  as  a  proper  name  is  found  in 
the  Hebrew  in  I  Chron.  viii.  35.  In  this  usage  mlk 
IS  to  be  compared  with  Baal,  which  was  not  orig- 
inally a  proper  name  (see  Baal,  {  2)  but  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  local  divinity  in  many  places  as 
his  nanoe.  It  is  inherently  probable  that  the  same 
process  was  carried  out  with  meUk^  **  king,"  so  that 
it,  too,  in  conjunction  with  a  further  element,  be- 
came practically  a  proper  name.  The  forms  Baal- 
mlkf  "  Baal  is  king,"  Melchizedek,  "  a  king  is  (the 
god)  ?edek  ''(?)  or  **  Melek  is  righteous  "  (cf .  Zede- 
kiah,  **  Yah[weh]  is  righteous  "),  fdkmlk,  **  (the 
god)  ^ek  is  king,"  Mlktfthn,  *'  Mlk'haa  given," 
or  **  the  king  has  given,"  Odmlk,  *'  Gad  is  king  "(?), 
MalihrammUf  the  name  of  an  Edomitic  king  given 
on  the  Taylor  prism  of  Sennacherib,  Mlkb%  a  deity 
of  Palmyra,  'bdmlk,  ''  servant  of  Mlk  "  (quite  de- 
cisive of  mlk  as  a  divine  name),  and  *hihnUkf  **  sis- 
ter of  mlk,**  from  a  (Phenician?)  seal  of  the  seventh 
century,  are  excellent  examples  from  West  Semitic 
sources  and  finely  illustrate  the  use  as  a  divine 
name  or  title  of  the  word  under  consideration.  It 
is  pertinent  that  Malik  is  the  Islamic  name  for  the 
watchman  of  the  lower  regions.  An  array  of  names 
partly  inclusive  of  the  foregoing  has  been  supposed 
to  show  that  a  deity  Moloch  or  Molech  was  widely 
worshiped  among  the  West  Semites.  But  the  argu- 
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ment  fails  for  three  reasons:  First,  the  proDunoi»» 
tion  of  that  element  in  the  luunes  cited  is  seldom 
known.  In  cases  where  these  namee  are  cited  as 
compounded  with  Moloch,  the  pronunciation  is  as- 
sumed. Two  excellent  examples  of  this  are  given 
in  Vigouroux,  Didionnairt,  fasc«  xxvii.,  col.  1226, 
where  "  Moloch-Baal "  ia  twice  given  as  the  read- 
ing, though  the  text  is  unpoint^  and  only  mlkb'l 
appears  in  the  inscription.  Second,  where  the  pro- 
nunciation is  given  at  all,  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
form  molok  or  mol^k,  but  in  a  form  which  suggests 
the  local  pronunciation  of  the  word  for  "  king,"  as 
in  Melkarth;  in  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge 
of  such  a  deity,  the  probabilities  are  against  the 
vocalisation  assumed.  Third,  compounds  appar- 
ently of  the  form  cited  above  appear  in  the  early 
periods  of  Hebrew  history,  though  no  trace  appears 
of  such  a  cult  as  that  under  discussion.  Thus  there 
are  Melchishua, ''  king  of  help  "  or  "  Melek  is  help  " 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  49);  Abimelech  (cited  above).  They 
exist  also  in  the  later  periods,  when  there  are  met 
Nathan-melech,  "  a  king  has  given "  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  11);  Malchiram,  "  my  king  is  exalted  "  or 
''  Melek  is  exalted  "  (I  Chron.  iii.  18);  The  Ebed- 
melech  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  7,  xxxix.  16  is  a  Cushite 
("  Ethiopian "),  whatever  that  may  mean  (see 
Cu8h),  and  so  can  not  be  counted  to  Israel;  but 
his  name  extends  perhaps  the  area  in  which  this 
form  was  used;  and  in  this  particular  it  is  to  be 
put  with  Regemmelech  (Zech.  vii.  2).  But  Mal- 
chiah  or  Malchijah  (I  Chron.  vi.  40,  ix.  12;  Esra  x. 
25  and  elsewhere)  is  Jewish.  These  are  possibly  to 
be  brought  into  connection  with  the  application  of 
the  honorific  title  of  king  applied  to  Yahweh  (see 
below,  S  8).  The  sum  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
is  therefore  adverse  to  a  vocalisation  of  the  wonl 
in  the  form  Moloch  or  Molech,  and  implicitly  against 
the  existence  of  a  deity  known  by  that  name. 

The  cult  in  Israel,  it  is  clear,  was  the  sacrifice  of 
children,  often  if  not  invariably  the  first-born,  by 
fire.  Esek.  xvi.  20-21,  xxiii.  29  (cf.  Isa.  Ivii.  5) 
seem  to  imply  that  the  victims  were  killed  before 
being  placed  in  the  fire;  and  the  verb  mraph  in 

passages  like  Jer.  vH.  31,  xix.  5;  cf. 
5.  The  Cult  Deut.  xii.  31  would  indicate  merely 

the  characteristic  method  of  com- 
pleting the  offering.  Closer  description  of  tho 
method  of  making  the  offering  as  practised  among 
the  Hebrews  is  not  obtainable,  and  the  Christian 
and  rabbinic  accounts  lack  historical  basis.  At 
Carthage,  a  Phenician  colony,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (Biblioihiki  hiatariki,  xx.  14)  the  method 
was  to  place  the  victim  on  the  hands  of  a  colossal 
image,  whence  it  rolled  into  a  furnace  of  fire  beneath. 
The  Hebrew  accounts  furnish  no  basis  for  the  sup- 
position of  such  a  method  in  Israel,  and  so  notable 
an  image  could  hardly  have  escaped  description  by 
the  prophets.  If  the  derivation  of  the  practise  was 
from  Melkarth's  worship  (see  below,  |  7),  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  deity  was  probably  a  sun  god 
and  that  therefore  his  worship  by  fire  was  natural 
and  appropriate.  His  symbob  appear  to  have  been 
two  pillars,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  bulL  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  knows 
of  a  representation  of  a  bull  with  pyramidal  or 
pointed  back,  from  the  broMt  of  which  two  arms 
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stretch  out;  and  there  are  representations  of  bull- 
headed  deities  in  the  Semitic  region.  But  these  can 
not  be  identified  securely  with  Melkarth  or  ^ith  a 
**  melek-deity."  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  the 
statue  of  the  Carthaginian  Kronos  as  human  in 
form  with  the  arms  outstretched — a  feature  used  in 
the  rabbinic  descriptions  already  alluded  to.  Yet 
Melkarth  is  not  to  be  conceived  wholly  as  a  malign 
divinity,  since  compounds  such  as  ''  Melkarth  is 
gracious/'  '^ Melkarth  saves/'  "Melkarth  hears  (an- 
swers) "  are  known.  Human  sacrifice  seems  rather 
abnormal  among  the  Semites.  There  are  trao^  or 
direct  testimony  for  it  among  Aramaeans  (Palmy- 
renes)  and  Phenicians,  and  it  appears  as  a  phenom- 
enon of  a  decadent  stage  in  religious  development. 
Such  a  feature  is  not  unusual  in  the  development  of 
a  religion  when  distrust  of  ordinary  means  of  ob- 
taining divine  favor  has  entered.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  human  sacrifice  does  not  imply  a 
special  divinity  to  whom  it  is  offered;  emergency 
may  be  conceived  to  warrant  it  as  a  present  to  any 
god.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  result  of  a  common 
anthropopathism — what  is  of  highest  value  to  mor- 
tals is  held  in  the  same  estimate  by  the  gods.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  by  Jewish  interpreters  and 
others  to  minimize  the  worship  by  reducing  the 
practise  to  the  simple  custom  of  passing  children 
through  the  fire  for  purposes  of  purification  and 
not  as  sacrificial  victims.  This  custom  is  one  widely 
prevalent  among  primitive  peoples,  fire  and  water 
being  recognized  as  the  two  purgative  elements. 
Such  a  practise  is  described  by  Theodoret  (on 
II  Kings,  quest,  xlvii.),  and  was  forbidden  by  the 
Trullan  Synod  of  692  (canon  65;  Hefele,  Concilienr 
geachichU,  iii.  338,  Eng.  transl.,  v.  232).  But  the 
passages  cited  above  are  decisive  of  the  fact  of  sac- 
rifice. [Indeed  the  descriptive  phrase  does  not 
mean  "  to  pass  through  "  but  "  to  pass  over,"  "  to 
transfer,"  i.e.,  "  to  dedicate  or  offer,"  as  is  shown 
by  its  use  in  Ex.  xiii.  12,  where  Yahweh  is  the  ob- 
ject of  worship  and  there  is  no  allusion  to  fire. 
J.  F.  M.].  The  attempt  to  minimize  the  wicked- 
ness is  no  more  successful  here  than  in  the  case  of 
Jephthah's  daughter. 

A  factor  in  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  practise  among  the  Hebrews  has 
been  the  assumption  of  the  practical  identity  of 
Moloch  and  Milcom  (q.v.).    The  basis  for  this  is  the 
linguistic  fact  that  the  same  word  "  king  "  is  at  the 
root  of  both  forms.    Were  the  identity 
6.  Date     of  the  two  established,  supposing  al- 
of  Intro-    ways  that  there  were  a  deity  Moloch, 
duction     the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  cult 
into  IsraeL  into  Israel  would  be  fixed  by  I  Kings 
xi.  in  the  time  of  Solomon.    But  sev- 
eral sets  of  data  are  against  this.    (1)  The  sacrifice 
of  children  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  associated 
with  Milcom.    (2)  The  place  of  worship  of  the  two 
cults  was  different.    (3)  In  the  category  of  the  sins 
of  Solomon  in  the  chapter  cited  the  sacrifice  of  chil- 
dren does  not  appear;   he  burned  incense  and  sac- 
rificed to  the  gods  of  the  peoples,  but  there  is  silence 
as  to  human  sacrifice.     (4)  The  condemnation  of 
this  sin  by  the  prophets  is  not  in  evidence  till  a 
late  period,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  a 
practise  could  have  escaped  the  denunciation  of 


early  prophets  had  it  existed.    The  cases  of  humao 
sacrifice  in  Israel  prior  to  Solomon  do  not  suggest 
a  custom  of  offering  children.     The  case  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  is  altogether  individual,  the  instance 
being  quite  exceptional;  that  of  Jephthah  was  emer- 
gential  in  nature  and  appears  also  as  unusuaL    It 
is  true  that  something  sacrificial  is  imported  into 
the  killing  of  Agag,  whom  Samuel  hewed  to  pieces 
'*  before  the  Lord  "  (I  Sam.  xv.  33),  but  there  is 
no  connection  between  this  example  and  the  offer- 
ing of  children  by  fire.    II  Sam.  xii.  31  can  not  be 
adduced,  since  the  corrected  Hebrew  text  affords 
the  reading  *'  made  them  labor  at  the  brick  kiln  " 
for  ''  made  them  pass  through  the  brick  kiln  "  (S. 
R.  Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Samudy  pp. 
226-229,  Oxford,  1890).     The  age  of  Solomon  as 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  cult  may  be 
dismissed.    There  is  nothing  at  all  to  coiuiect  Ahab 
or  Jezebel  with  the  cult  except  inference  based  on 
Jezebers  derivation  from  Tyre  where  it  was  known 
to  exist.     The  earliest  defiLnite  statement  of  this 
practise  is  in  connection  with  Ahaz  (II  Kings  xvl 
3;    cf.  II  Chron.  xxviii.  3).    The  historicity  of  the 
passage  is  questioned  on  the  ground  of  the  silenoe 
of  the  prophets  of  his  own  and  the  immediately 
following  period.    That  the  objection  is  not  insu- 
perable in  this  instance  is  shown  by  those  who  de- 
fend the  historicity  by  supposing  that  the  sacrifice 
(the  case  is  singular,  *'  his  son  ")  was  emergential 
and  in  some  measure  like  that  of  Mesha  (II  Kings 
iii.  26).    Further,  that  Ahaz  was  inclined  to  syn- 
cretism, or  at  least  to  following  fashions  of  worship, 
is  shown  by  the  passage  II  Kings  xvi.  10-13.    Moie- 
over,  Isa.  xxx.  33  plays  suggestively  upon  the  words 
Tophet  and  meiek  (Driver  regards  the  passage  as 
Isaianic,  but  Guthe,Cheyne,  and  others  refer  verses 
27-33  to  the   exilic   period).    Isa.  viii.  21   (which 
should  read  :  **  curse  the  house  of  their  king  and 
their  Crod,"  see  Ibaiah,  II.,  2,  {  2)  can   not  be 
brought  into  this  connection  since  **  their  king " 
refers  to  Yahweh,  cf .  Isa.  vi.  5 — ^unless  the  cult  was 
one  imposed  upon  his  worship  and  **  their  king  " 
refers  to  him  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  5  and  see  below,  |  8). 
Manasseh  is  the  next  king  connected  with  the  sac- 
rifice of  children  (II  Kings  xxi.  6;    cf.  II  Chron. 
xxxiii.  6,  where  Tophet  is  mentioncKl).    To  the  ex- 
tension of  the  practise  under  Manasseh  may  be  due 
the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  (xii.  31,  xviii.  10), 
the  one  denunciatory  and  the  other  prohibitory. 
They  seem  to  show  that  just  before  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah the  practise  had  become  one  of  which  it  was 
necessary  that  the  legislators  take  note — the  cult 
had  become  prominent  with  a  definite  locus.    It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  Josiah  *'  defiled  To- 
pheth  "  (II  Kings  xxiii.  10)  so  as  to  make  it  a  place 
imfit  for  sacrificial  purposes.    The  passages  cited 
from  Jeremiah  (xix.  5,  xxxii.  35)  and  Ezekiel  show 
a  renewed  prevalence  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Judaic  kingdom.    Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2  beloQg  to  an 
early  stratum  of  the  priest  code,  while  Isa.  IviL  5, 
9  look  back  on  preexilic  or  early  exilic   practise. 
The  indications  therefore  are  that  it  was  introduced 
and  in  force  under  Manasseh. 

It  was  long  the  custom,  in  this  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, on  account  of  inexact  knowledge  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  practises,  to  refer  the  origin  of  the 
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"  Moloch  "  cult  to  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  relig- 
ion.    But  as  already  noted,  the  traces  of  human 

sacrifice  in  that  region  are  few  and 

7.  Source     faint.    II  Kings  used  to  be  advanced 

of  the  Cult    in  favor  of  this  theory,  as  Sepharvaim 

was  identified  with  Sippara  (see  Baby- 
lonia, IV.,  S  11).  But  it  is  now  known  that  Seph- 
arvaim was  a  town  in  western  Syria,  and  this  lo- 
cation falls  in  with  the  testimony  yet  to  be  adduced. 
In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  Deut.  xii. 
29-31  regards  the  practise  as  Canaanitic.  The  prac- 
tise of  offering  children  has  been  shown  not  to  be 
early  Hebraic,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  ex- 
cavations at  Oezer  (q.v.),  where  the  foundation 
sacrifice,  common  and  quite  normal  in  the  prehe- 
braic  period,  as  is  usual  among  civilizations  of  a 
low  grade,  disappears  in  the  Hebraic  period.  The 
case  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite  (I  Kings  xvi.  34)  has  often 
been  explained  as  a  case  of  '*  foundation  "  and 
''  completion  **  sacrifice.  While  this  interpretation 
may  be  correct,  since  the  period  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  adoption  of  Canaanitic  cults  by  the  Hebrews, 
the  data  are  too  incomplete  to  permit  of  dogmati- 
zing, and  another  explanation,  that  of  accidental 
fatality  coincident  with  beginning  and  end  of  the 
building  operations,  is  at  least  possible.  II  Kings 
iii.  27,  R.  V.  margin,''  there  came  great  wrath  upon 
Israel,''  is  explained  by  many  facts  revealed  by 
comparative  religion  as  the  common  fallacy  of  -post 
hoc  propter  hoc^  associating  an  Israelitic  disaster 
with  the  sacrifice,  and  shows  the  practise  in  the  Ca- 
naanitic region  to  have  been  sometimes  one  of  emer- 
gency. But  this  feature  of  the  case  ai^gues  against 
the  Moabitic  origin  for  the  cult  as  practised  by  the 
Hebrews.  The  most  likely  and  almost  certain  foun- 
tain of  the  Hebrew  practise  is  the  Phenician  cult. 
Abundant  testimony  is  extant  from  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors,  agreeing  therefore  with  the  passages 
in  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  that  in  Phenicia 
and  in  Phenician  colonies,  notably  at  Carthage,  the 
sacrifice  of  children  was  a  prominent  rite  in  the 
public  religious  services.  The  Greeks,  following  the 
common  custom  of  identifying  the  gods  of  other 
peoples  with  their  own,  called  the  deity  to  whom 
these  offerings  were  made  Kronos,  to  whom,  it  is 
relevant  to  note,  Greek  writers  applied  the  term 
ba9ileus,  "  king."  PUny  (Nat.  hist.,  XXXVI.,  v. 
12)  states  that  to  Melkarth,  god  of  Tyre,  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  Herakles,  child  sacrifices  were 
offered;  a  fragment  of  Philo  of  Byblos  asserts  that 
sacrifices  of  this  type  were  offered  to  "  El,"  which, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  a  proper  name.  Other 
Greek  writers  call  the  god  of  this  cult  Zeus.  For 
the  references  to  Greek  and  Roman  writers  cf.  F.  C. 
C.  H.  M  Outer,  Religion  der  Karthager  (Copenhagen, 
1816).  Melkarth  and  cognate  deities  appear  to 
have  been  sun-gods,  to  whom  sacrifice  by  fire  was 
normal  and  natural.  The  connection  between  Phe- 
nicians  and  Hebrews  was  sufficiently  close  to  make 
this  derivation  easy. 

If,  then,  as  the  facts  seem  to  justify,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  rite  was  one  imposed  upon  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  and  was  in  his  honor  and  imi- 
tation of  a  foreign  cult,  can  a  motive  be  found? 
This  can  be  done,  and  the  indirect  testimony  is 
rather  strong.     The  codes  (e.g.,  Ex..  xiii.  11-16)  de- 


manded the  consecration  of  the  first-boru  to  ^'ah- 
weh,  with,  however,  the  option  of  redemption  (in  the 

ethnic  history  of  sacrifice  a  lute  device; 

8.  Basis  in  see  Comparative  Religion.  VI.,  1,  d. 

National     {  4).     Under    the    principle   already 

Conscience,  enunciated,  that  in  times  of  trouble 

nations  not  infrequently  resort  to 
human  sacrifice,  though  it  is  not  a  usual  habit,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  Hebrews  followed  the 
stress  of  feeling  in  the  later  days  of  their  kingdom 
under  accumulated  disaster  and  decay  of  power. 
There  seem  to  be  hints  that  their  logic  led  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  law  demanded  this 
form  of  worship,  that  they  had  long  been  remiss  in 
not  paying  what  was  due,  and  that  their  cumula- 
tive distress  was  due  to  this.  Jer.  xix.  5,  **  to  bum 
their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto  Baal, 
which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came 
it  into  my  mind,"  reads  like  a  disavowal  of  such  an 
interpretation  as  is  here  suggested.  It  is  an  ex- 
plicit disclaimer  by  Yahweh  that  he  had  ordered 
such  a  cult,  together  with  the  statement  that  it  is 
really  an  offering  to  Baal.  The  two  motives — der- 
nier resort  in  time  of  trouble,  and,  in  view  of  this, 
a  not  impossible  construction  of  a  well-known  legal 
provision — are  sufficient  to  explain  such  an  impor- 
tation into  the  Yahweh  worship.  This  appears  the 
easier  since  to  Yahweh  the  title  and  attributes  of 
king  were  often  attributed.  He  is  called  king  in 
Num.  xxiii.  21;  Deut.  xxxiii.  5;  Isa.  vi.  5,  xxxiii. 
17,  22,  xli.  25,  xUv.  6;  Jer.  viii.  19;  Micah  ii.  13; 
and  often  in  the  Psalms;  the  use  of  the  verb  **  reign  " 
is  also  frequent  in  connection  with  his  relation  to 
Israel  (e.g.,  Ex.  xv.  18;  Isa.  Iii.  7;  Micah  iv.  7); 
while  the  mention  of  him  on  his  throne  appears  in 
such  passages  as  I  Kings  xxii.  19;  Isa.  vi.  1.  If 
there  were  a  melek  cult  of  human  sacrifice  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  the  fact  that  this  epithet 
was  applied  to  Yahweh  would  make  the  cult  more 
feasible.  The  one  difficulty  is  that  the  rite  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  practised  in  the  Temple 
or  inside  Jerusalem.  Ezek.  xxiii.  38  sqq.  appears 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  worship  of  Yah- 
weh and  this  rite.  The  passage  states  that  the  rite 
was  performed  on  the  sabbath,  and  that  on  the 
same  day  the  worshipers  went  into  Yahweh's  sanc- 
tuary and  thus  defil^  it.  The  answer  of  course  is 
that  this  is  the  view  of  one  who  condenms  the  cult, 
and  would  not  be  held  by  those  who  employed  it, 
who  would  not  jeopardize  success  by  aUenating  the 
deity.  It  is  well  Imown  that  a  deity  may  have  of- 
fered to  him  sacrifices  differing  essentially  in  char- 
acter. Thus  to  Zeus  it  is  known  that  the  pig  was 
offered,  though  this  animal  was  appropriate  as  an 
offering  only  to  chthonic  deities  (cf .  Jane  Ellen  Har- 
rison, Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  pp. 
13  sqq.,  Cambridge,  1908).  The  cult  in  Tophet  may 
have  been  in  honor  of  Yahweh,  and  the  following 
of  a  double  cultua  may  have  been  regarded  as 
doubly  efficacious.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 


Bxblioorapht:  The  evlier  liteniture,  from  the  modern 
point  of  view  for  the  moet  part  antiquated,  is  inven  in 
Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  xiii.  209-270;  much  of  it  in  collected 
in  Ugolini.  TKeaaurus  anHquitatum  9acrarum,  vol.  xxiii., 
Venice.  1760.  Consult:  J.  Selden,  De  dia  Syris,  Ixiodon. 
1617;  F.  C.  Morers.  Die  Reliffion  der  PhAnixier,  pp.  .322  - 
408.  Bonn,  1841;   C.  Schwenck,  Die  Mythologie  der  Semi- 
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ten.  FmnkfarC  1849:  A.  Kuenea,  m  ThT.  ii  (18081,  BEI- 
698i  Idim,  Dt  Qodtdimtt  I'an  furocf.  chsp.  iv.,  Enc.  Innsl.. 
R^ioian  a/  Itmel.  i.  240-352.  Loadon.  1ST3;  H.  Oon.  io 
IToarAnil  in  Lit/rU.  1808.  pp.  1-31.  81-108.  101-173; 
W.  von  Btudiuia.  Jahvt  d  Mularh,  Leipais.  1874;  E. 
Nwtle,  Dis  itroelihKhsn  figenunun.  pp.  174-182,  HbsT' 
Jem,  1870;  P.  Scholli,  GAlumJutul  und  ZauArruwMn  Iwi 
d<in  aU«Fi  Hrtrdem,  pp.  IS2-2I7.  Rf(BiuburB.  1877;  0,  P. 
Tiele.  HUL  comparft  dtn  anrienna  religiani  de  i'Snpla 
a  da  pcupUt  ifmitiquei,  281  sqq..  311  aqq.,  435  eqq.. 
Puii.  1882;  idem.  GmcMelitt  der  Rttigion  im  AUertiun. 
i.  240-244,  343-344,  349-3S2.  Ootha.  1896;  Hoffm-n. 
ZATW.  iii  (IB83J.  124;  idem,  in  GG.i.  uxvi  (1890),  2S; 
B.  D,  EerdmnQB.  MtUkditntt  en  nerairi'v  ran  ^erneJIiiAa- 
mtn  in  Itrael'i  attj/ritcli*  periods,  Lgyden,  1801:  G.  B. 
Gray.  Studif  in  //efrreio  fViper  ;Vam».  pp.  115-120.  138, 
148.  LundoD,  180B;  A.  KunphsUKn,  Dot  VirrMUnu  det 
MenK^enopfert  rur  ierae/EfijrAen  Retiffion.  Bonn,  1890; 
G.  F.  Moire,  in  JUL.  pp.  lei-lflS,  And  in  EB.  ui.  3183- 
3191;  M-  J.  Lo^r&nse.  Eiitdm  titr  let  rtiioionM  timiUqfutt. 
pp.  m.  1D9,  Puin,  1003;  Bchrsder.  KAT.  pp.  400-472; 
Smitb.  Ret  d/  S<m.,  pp.  372  Bqq.;  DB.  iii.  415-417;  JB, 
6S3-654:  Vigouromi,  Dirfionnair.,  fuse.  «iTii.,  cols.  1224- 
1230. 
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MOLTHER,  mel't&r,  UEHRAD:  Humanist  and 
Reformer;  b.  at  Augsburg  in  1500;  d.  at  Heil- 
brann  Apr.  8,  1558.  He  received  his  Grat  education 
in  the  school  of  Jobann  Piniciauua;  went  to  Hei- 
delberg in  1626,  where  he  became  a  tutor  for  young 
noblemen,  and  also  edited  several  works,  some  of 
which  liad  been  recently  recovered,  e.g.,  those  of 
Alcuin,  .\vituH,  Chriation  Drutmar,  and  WJUimar 
Eberabergiensis;  he  directed  the  Realistenbune, 
1532;  was  called  as  preacher  to  Heilbroiui  to  assiat 
Johann  Lachmano  (q.v.)  1633,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1630;  and  in  1643  he  arranged  the  church  rules 
according  to  the  pattern  of  Hall.  Because  of  the 
threatening  presence  of  the  imperial  troops,  he  ad- 
vised, in  1548,  the  acceptance  of  the  Interim  (q.v.); 
but  he  continued  to  preach  in  a  strictly  Evangelical 
and  anti- Roman  spirit,  without,  however,  being  able 
to  persuade  the  council  to  abolish  the  mass.  His 
auccessor  was  Jacob  Rats  (q.v.).  G.  Bossebt. 
BiBuoanAPHT:    G.  Boeeert.  in  SiAlttr  ftir  wtirtlembergiMchB 

KirditnaeiMdvU.  1887.  pp.  57-01. 

MOMBERT,  JACOB  ISIDOR:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Casael,  Germany,  Nov.  6,  1829.  In 
early  life  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  business  for  a  number  of  years,  after  which 
he  studied  both  in  England  and  at  the  universities 
of  Leipsic  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1866  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Canada, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  was  then  curate 
of  Trinity,  Quebec  (1857-69),  curate  (lS59-flO)  and 
rector  (1860-70)  of  St,  James',  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
rector  of  St.  John's,  Dresden,  Germany  (1870-76), 
Christ  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (1877-79),  and 
St.  John's,  Pas.soic,  N.  J.  (1879-82).  In  1882  he 
retired  from  active  parochial  work,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He  has 
translated  F.  A.  Tholuck's  "  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  "  (London,  1866)  and  the  commentary  on 
the  Catholic  Epistles  for  the  American  Lange  series 
(New  York,  1867),  edited  William  Tyndale's  Fiiv 
Bookf  of  Moses  (1884),  and  has  written:  Faith  Vic- 
torious: AcaniTii  of  Ike  Veneraiite  Dr.  Johann  Ebd, 
Lale  Archdeacon  of  the  Old  Town  Church  of  KOniga- 
berg  in  Pruisia  (ISS2);  Handbook  of  the  English 
Veftiotti  <y  the  B<bU  (I8S3;  new  ed.,  1907);  (jreul 


Lives:  A  Cmirse  of  History  in  Biographies  (Boetoo, 
1886);  HisloTy  of  Charla  the  Great  (New  York. 
1888);  Short  HisKrry  of  the  Cnisada  (1894);  and 
Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna  (1895). 

MOMERIE,  ALFRED  WXLLIAKS:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  Mar.  22,  1S48;  d.  there  Dec- 
6,  1900.  He  was  of  Huguenot  stock  and  restored 
his  name  from  its  phonetic  form  of  MiunmeTy.  His 
father  was  a  Congregational  minister,  who,  after 
sending  him  to  the  City  of  London  School,  sent  him 
to  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1875;  Sc.D., 
1876).  But  to  hia  Scotch  training  he  added  Eng- 
lish, for  he  went  through  another  university  couise 
in  Cambridge  (M.A.,  1881).  Pre%-iott«ly  be  had 
been  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  Cbtuch  of  Eng- 
land, becoming  deacon  in  1678  and  prieet  in  1879. 
In  1879  he  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John's  OoUege, 
Cambridge,  and  in  ISSO  professorof  logic  and  mental 
philosophy  at  King's  College,  London.  He  wu 
curate  of  Leigh  in  Lancashire  from  1S7S  to  1880. 
In  1883  he  became  morning  preacher  at  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  in  London.  His  sermons  and  his 
teaching  attracted  great  attention,  but,  their  out- 
spoken "  Broad  Churchism "  brought  him  into 
trouble,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  hia  preacb- 
ersbip  and  professorship  in  189).  After  that  be 
preached  at  the  Porttnan  Rooms,  London.  In  1896 
he  married.  The  number  and  sale  of  hia  publica- 
tions attest  the  int£reat  in  bis  leaching.  Mention 
may  be  made  of;  Permmality  the  Beginning  and 
End  of  Metaphysics  (London,  1879,  4tli  ed.,  1889); 
The  Bant  of  Religion  (Edinbuigh,  1883,  2d  ed., 
ISS6),  a  criticism  of  J.  R.  Seeley'a  Natural  Religim: 
The  Religion  of  the  Future,  and  other  Esaayt  (1803); 
The  English  Church  and  the  Romish  Schitm  (1896); 
and  Essays  on  the  Bible,  ed.  J.  Nield  (1909). 
Bibuwirapbt;     Alfrtd    Williamt   Momrrie:    hit   Life  obl 

Wart,  UTtfMs  bv  ''"  ft/'.  Edinburgh,  1905:    DNB.  Sop- 

plemeat,  iii.  183. 

HOWERS,     HtJUUERS:     The     contemptuous 

name,  meaning  "  hypocrites,"  given  to  certaia 
strict  Calviniste  in  the  two  French  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, Geneva  and  Vaud,  because  of  their  fervent 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the' Trinity,  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  of  total  depravity,  which  had 
been  denied  by  the  great  majority  of  the  pastors 
of  the  State  Church,  and  because  of  their  practise 
of  holding  meetings  in  which  these  and  similar  eO' 
called  "  pietistic "  views  found  expression.  In 
Geneva  the  party  was  started  in  1813  by  Henri  Louis 
Empaytaz,  a  theological  student;  in  1820  their  moei 
distinguished  leader.  Rev.  Cesar  Malan  (q.v.),  or- 
ganized them  Into  a  church.  In  1831  a  theologica.! 
seminary  was  started,  and  in  1848  the  party  de- 
clared themselves  free  altogether  of  the  State  Church. 
In  Vaud  they  ran  a  similar  course.  They  started 
about  the  same  time  and  were  ignored  by  the  au- 
thorities till,  on  Dec.  24,  1823,  three  of  the  cantooaJ 
clergy,  who  had  been  prominent  members,  rwgned 
from  the  State  Church.  Four  others  followed  tliem 
the  next  month.  The  authorities  coudemned  this 
action  and  bo  the  meetings  held  henceforth  wot 
subjected  to  some  petty  persecution. 

BiBUOOBATBi:  O.  B..  OtichicMlt  der  Hpewinnt 
rt'ner  in  n'nifKH  Udmmitr-Cimtoiun  tick  t 
Hetie,  2  puU  fiaeel,  1825. 
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I.  The  BeginniiiSB  of  Monarchiftniim. 
Christolocy  of  the  Early  Church 

(§1). 
DiscrapftneiM  in  Primitive    Chrie- 

tologiee  (i  2). 
Me&ning  of  "  Monarohian  "  (i  3). 
Relations  to  the  Catholics  (i  4). 
II.  The  **  Alosi  "  of  Asia  Minor. 
III.  Adoptionism  in  the  West. 

Theodotus  and  His  Teachings  (i  1). 
Successors  of  Theodotus  and  Their 

Exegesis  (i  2). 
Melchisedioians  (i  3). 
Theodotian  Concept  of  Christ  (i  4). 


MONARCHIANISM. 

Artemas;  Decay  of  Western  Dyna- 
mistic  Monarchianism  (16). 
IV.  Suppression  of  Adoptionism  in  the 
East. 

Opponents  of  Logoe-Christology  in 
the  East  (i  1). 

Paul  of  Samosata  (i  2). 

Paul's  Homoousianism  and  Influ- 
ence (i  3). 
V.  Hodalistic  Monarchianism  in  Asia 
Minor,  Rome,  and  Carthage. 

Wide     Popularity    of    Modalistic 
Monarchianism  (i  1). 


Rise  of  Patripassiamsm  at  Rome; 
Praxeas  (i  2). 

Doctrines  of  the  Early  Modalists 
(§3). 

Later  Modalism  and  Catholic  Com- 
promise (i  4). 

Struggle  between  Hypostatism  and 
Modalism  (i  5). 
VI.  Modalistic    Monarchians     in     the 
East;  Sabellianism. 

Sabellius;  Obscurity  of  the  Sources 

(§1). 
Relations  and  Decay  of  Sabellian- 
ism (i  2). 


L  The  Beginnings  of  Monarch  Umiam:  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  had  by  no  means  been  definitely  fixed,  de- 
spite the  statements  of  the  apologists,  Irensus, 
Tertullian,  and  Clement,  and  despite  the  general 
recognition  that  Christ  must  be  thought  of  in  the 
same  way  as  God.  There  was,  there- 
I.  The  fore,  no  strict  formulation  of  the  nature 
Christology  and  dignity  of  the  Redeemer  or  of  the 
of  the  Early  being  of  God.    Nor  was  a  comparison 

Church,  of  the  two  persons  even  contemplated, 
for  the  recognition  of  the  preexistence 
of  the  Son  had  influence  on  the  concept  of  the  God- 
head so  long  as  this  preesdstent  Son  was  considered 
a  creature,  and  so  long  as  a  plurality  of  heavenly 
spirits  and  personified  powers  was  assumed.  The 
points  regarding  the  personality  of  the  Redeemer 
generally  established  and  defended  between  140 
and  180  were  derived  from  the  short  creed  based  on 
Matt,  zxviii.  19:  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  and 
Savior,  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  virgin. 
The  recognition  of  the  supernatural  birth  (itself  as- 
suming preexistence)  marked  the  delimitation  be- 
tween the  strict  Judso-Christians  and  those  who 
would  merely  admire  Christ  as  a  second  Socrates; 
while  the  recognition  of  his  physical  birth  and  true 
human  life  formed  a  barrier  against  the  Gnostics. 
Even  at  this  early  period  there  existed  side  by  side 
Christologies  which  were  to  form  the  bases  of  the 
Monarchian,  Arian,  Athanasian,  and  even  Dooetic 
and  Gnostic  systems;  and  the  same  writer  uses 
formulas  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Son  is  ascribed 
in  one  place  to  special  election  and  endowment  by 
the  deity,  in  a  second  to  the  actual  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  a  third  to  a  celestial  hypo- 
stasis or  an  incarnation  of  the  Godhead.  There  is 
nothing  to  show,  however,  that  at  that  time  Christ 
was  regarded  as  the  actual  Godhead.  He  was  rather 
deemed  either  as  the  man  in  whom  the  Godhead  or 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt,  or — ^this  being  doubtless 
the  more  general  view — as  the  heavenly  Spirit 
which  had  become  incarnate  and  manifest.  Those 
who  maintained  the  latter*  view  held  that  Christ 
became  what  he  is  before  his  miraculous  birth; 
while  those  who  adhered  to  the  former  hypothesis 
believed  that  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  Spirit  had 
taken  place  at  his  baptism,  it  being  also  possible  to 
assur-e  a  progressive  filling  of  the  Son  of  Man  with 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

To  the  two  views  here  set  forth  may  be  referred 
the  various  Christologies  of  the  second  century;  and, 
although  the  distinction  between  them  might  be 


glossed  over  in  public  worship,  the  theological  dis- 
crepancy was  still  felt,  and  even  the  laity  came  to 
take  part  in  the  ensuing  controvei^sy. 
2.  Discrep-  The  Bible  was  cited  in  support  of  both 
ancies  in  views,  although  the  conditions  of  the 
Primitive  time  favored  belief  in  the  incarnation 
Christol-  of  a  special  divine  being  in  Christ. 
ogies.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  explained  by  the  Alexandrine  school,  by 
the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  and  a  series  of  ancient  wri- 
tings, and  by  the  cosmological  and  theological  prin- 
ciples borrowed  from  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
period  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  rational  Christian 
philosophy.  Assuming  the  theory  of  the  divine 
Logos  to  explain  the  origin  and  history  of  the  world, 
the  establishment  of  the  divine  dignity  and  the  di- 
vine sonship  of  the  Redeemer  was  already  fixed. 
Nor  did  this  involve  any  peril  to  monotheism  even 
when  the  Logos  was  allowed  to  be  more  than  a  pro- 
cession from  the  creative  will  of  God,  since  the  in- 
finite substance  of  the  Godhead  might  be  developed 
in  various  subjects  and  be  communicated  to  vari- 
ous persons  without  being  emptied  or  divided  in 
essence.  Neither  was  the  divinity  of  Christ  im- 
periled by  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos,  for  the  Logos-concept  was  capable 
of  the  most  varied  interpretation  and  lent  itself  to 
each  new  development  of  speculation  and  exegesis. 
It  accordingly  developed  finally  into  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  its  original  concept,  but  until  this  hap- 
pened, and  so  long  as  the  Logos  connoted  either  the 
archetype  of  the  world  or  the  rational  law  of  the 
universe,  it  was  somewhat  mistrusted  as  a  means 
for  establishing  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for  the  pious 
would  see  in  Christ  nothing  less  than  the  Godhead 
itself.  Athanasius  was  the  first  to  render  this  pos- 
sible by  his  interpretation  of  the  Logos,  though  he 
practi(»dly  put  the  Logos-doctrine  into  the  back- 
ground; so  that  from  him  to  Augustine  the  history 
of  Christology  became  the  history  of  the  replace- 
ment of  the  concept  of  the  Logos  by  that  of  the 
sonship  of  Christ.  The  first  formal  protest  against 
the  Logos-Christology  in  the  second  century  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  preserve  strict  monothe- 
ism— primarily  by  the  interest  in  the  humanity  of 
the  Redeemer— combined  with  a  repugnance  to  the 
employment  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy  in 
Christian  doctrine.  The  primary  concern  of  the 
Monarchians,  who  were  at  first  charged  with  lower- 
ing (if,  not  destroying)  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer 
charge  they  lateo:  turned  against  their  oppo- 
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nents — was  the  man  Jesus,  and  then  monotheism 
and  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ.  Henoe  gradually 
developed  a  controversy  on  the  entire  theological 
implication  of  the  first  two  articles  of  the  rule  of 
faith,  which  were  suspected  of  both  ditheism  and 
reminiscences  of  Gnosticism.  The  beginnings  of 
the  struggle,  which  lasted  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  history  of  the  substitution  of  the  pre- 
exLstent  for  the  historic  Christ  and  as  the  replace- 
ment of  the  person  of  Christ  by  the  mystery  of  the 
person,  or  as  the  victory  of  Platonism  over  Aristo- 
telianism  in  Christian  theology. 

The  term  "  Monarchians,"  coined  by  Tertullian, 

denotes  tho  representatives  of  strict  monotheism 

in  the  early  Church.    This  definition, 

3.  Meaning  however,  is  too  narrow,  for  some,  if 
of  "Mon-  not  all,  of  the  older  dynamistic  Mon- 
archian/'    archians    assumed     two    hypostases, 

recognizing  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  God.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  these  bi- 
nitarians  did  not  consider  Jesus  as  the  real  incamar 
tion  of  this  Holy  Ghost,  they  were,  Christologically, 
neither  trinitarian  nor  binitarian,  but  Monarchian. 
But  the  term  was  restricted  in  the  early  Church  to 
those  who  recognized  in  Christ  an  incarnation  of 
God  the  Father;  and  while  the  Arians  and  all  who 
held  the  acknowledged  independence  of  a  divine 
element  in  Christ  to  be  a  product  of  the  creative 
activity  of  the  Father  may  be  considered  in  a  sense 
Monarchians,  such  an  application  of  the  term  would 
lead  too  far  from  the  ancient  connotation  and  would 
fail  to  recognize  the  limitation  of  rigid  monotheism 
among  even  the  most  radical  Arians.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  apply  the  term  only  to  those  who  re- 
garded Jesus  either  as  the  man  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  called  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (though  some 
considered  the  Holy  Ghost  a  second  hypostasis), 
or  as  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father. 

The  Monarchians,  arising,  as  implied  above,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  anti-Gnostic  interpretar 

tion  of  the  rule  of  faith  in  the  Church, 

4.  Relations  must  be  considered  as  Catholic.    They 
to  the       accordingly  were  in  harmony  with  their 

Catholics,  opponents  except  in  the  points  in  con- 
troversy; and  even  had  traces  of  pre- 
Catholic  (but  not  non-Catholic)  characteristics,  so 
that  their  deviations  from  the  (Catholic  canon  point 
to  the  period  before  the  formation  of  this  canon, 
w^hile  other  "  heresies  "  of  the  older  group  must  be 
referred  to  the  formative  age  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  history  of  the  movement  is  as  obscure  as  its 
origin.  Even  the  current  distinction  between  dy- 
namistic (or  rather  adoptian)  and  modalistic  Mo- 
narchianism — the  former  regarding  the  power  or 
Spirit  of  God  as  indwelling  in  the  man  Jesus,  and 
the  latter  considering  Jesus  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  Godhead — is  not  free  from  objections.  Though 
the  conmion  bond  between  the  Monarchian  systems 
was  their  concept  of  God,  and  their  differences  con- 
cerned revelation,  no  strict  classification  is  possible 
on  the  basis  of  the  sources  thus  far  known,  which 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  accounts  of  oppo- 
nents, who  garbled,  distorted,  and  misrepresented 
the  doctriiios  of  their  antagonists.  Both  the  his- 
tory and  the  geography,  moreover,  of  Monarchian- 


ism  are  uncertain,  nor  are  definite  dates  yet  deter- 
mined for  the  Alogi,  Artemas,  Praxeas,  Sabellia^. 
or  the  synods  at  Antioch  against  Paul  of  SamosaU. 
IL  The  Atogi  (q.v.)  of  Asia  Minor:     Hippolytus 
(quoted  by  Epiphanius,  HiH,  ecd.,  11.,  and  others) 
and   Philastrius   {Hcar.j  Ix.)    recognise    the    exist- 
ence of  a  sect  in  Asia  Minor  to  which  the  former 
applied  the  name  Alogi  (perhaps  designedly  am- 
biguous, meaning  both  *'  without  the  Logos  "  and 
'*  irrational  **).    Hippolytus  also  says  that  they  re^ 
jected  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  as- 
cribing them  to  Cerinthus;    of  their  views  on  the 
Johannine  Epistles  nothing  is  certainly  known,  al- 
though they  probably  rejected  them  aJso.    Besides 
his  Syntagmaf  Hippolytus  wrote  a  work  in  defense 
of  the  Johannine  writings,  and  apparently  a  spedai 
polemic  against  the  Monarchians,  probably  in  204- 
205.    It  is  clear,  from  the  statements  of  Hippdytus 
and  Irenseus  {Hist,  ecd,.  III.,  xi.  9)  that  the  sect 
existed  in  Asia  Minor  between  170  and  180.    Be- 
longing to  the  radical  anti-Montanistic  party,  they 
sought  to  exclude  all  prophecy  from  the  Church, 
thus  proceeding  to  reject  the  Gospel  of  John  (and 
consequently  the  Logos  which  it  postulates — whence 
their  name)  as  containing  Christ's  prophecy  of  the 
Paraclete,  and  the  Apocalypse  because  of  its  pro- 
phetic revelations.    They  likewise  alleged  internal 
evidence,  c'iscrepancy  with  the  other  Gospels,  ab- 
surdity, and  untruthfulness  against  the  two  books; 
and  they  regarded  the  Gospel  of  John  as  tending 
to  Docetism  because  of  its  abrupt  transition  from 
the  Logos  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus.    They  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  term  Logos,  in  which  they  saw 
Gnosticism,  to  denote  Christ,  and  to  the  statement 
in  John  they  opposed  the  natural  origin  given  by 
Mark.    Nevertheless,  both  Hippolytus  and  Irenseus 
considered  the  Alogi  schismatics  rather  than  here- 
tics, the  former  expressly  emphasising  their  ortho- 
doxy, except   on  the  points  in   controversy.    Of 
their  Christology  nothing  is  known  except  that  they 
rejected  the  concept  of  the  Logos  and  the  birth 
"  from  on  high,"  and  that,  from  their  antipathy  to 
Gnosticism,  their  chief  interest  lay  in  the  human  life 
of  Christ.    It  is  also  probable  that  they  laid  special 
stress  on  the  events  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  though 
this  can  not  be  demonstrated.    They  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  within  the  Church  to  apply  historical 
criticism  to  Christian  writings  and  tradition;  but 
how  long  they  existed,  or  when,  how,  or  by  whom 
they  were  excluded  from  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor, 
are  all  unknown. 

IIL  Adoptionism  in  the  West:    Toward  the  end 
of  the  pontificate  of  Eleutherus  or  at  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Victor  (d.  190),  Theodotus  the  tanner 
went  from  Byzantium  to  Rome,  and  became  the 
founder  of  dynamistic  Monarchianism.      He  had 
probably  come  into  contact  with  the 
z.  Theodo-  Alogi  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  a  man 
tu8  and  His  of  thorough  education  and  highly  es- 
Teachings.  teemed.    All  that  is  certainly  known 
of  him,  however,  is  that  he  was  ex- 
conununicated  by  Victor  between  189  and  199  be- 
cause of  the  Christology  which  he  taught  at  Rome. 
The  PkUoaophumena  explicitly  affirms  Theodotus* 
orthodoxy  in  theology  and  cosmology.     In  Chris- 
tology he  taught  that  Jesus  was  a  man  bom  of  a 
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virgin  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
accordance  with  a  special  decree  of  God;  but  that 
he  received  no  specifically  divine  essence  until,  after 
a  life  of  perfect  purity,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
on  him  at  baptism,  so  that  he  became  Christ  and 
received  the  power  for  his  mission  and  the  right- 
eousness which  rendered  him  preeminent  above  all 
mankind.  Nevertheless,  even  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  did  not  entitle  Jesus  to  be  considered  God. 
Some  of  Theodotus'  followers  asserted  that  Jesus 
became  God  through  his  resurrection,  but  others 
denied  this.  Theodotus  and  his  school  sought  to 
base  their  Christology  on  the  Bible,  and  his  cita- 
tions, as  preserved  by  Epiphanius  through  the 
Syrdagma  of  Hippolytus,  show  that  the  canon  of 
Scripture  was  now  established  and  that  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  recognized.  His  exegesis  is  of  interest 
as  representing  the  same  sober  system  as  that  of 
the  Alogi.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  appeal  of  the 
Theodotians  to  Deut.  xviii.  15;  Jer.  xvii.  9;  Isa. 
liii.  2-3;  Matt.  xii.  32;  Luke  i.  35;  John  viii.  40; 
Acts  ii.  22;  and  I  Tim.  ii.  5.  From  Matt.  xii.  32, 
they  deduced  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  superior  to  the 
Son  of  Man;  while  from  Deut.  xviii.  15  they  argued 
that  even  the  risen  Christ  was  not  God.  In  Luke 
i.  35,  Theodotus  stressed  the  phrase,  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,''  and,  if  Epiphanius 
may  be  believed,  misread  the  remainder  of  the 
verse,  besides  interpreting  the  "  Word  "  of  John 
i.  14,  as  "  Spirit  "  (cf.  II  Clement,  ix.  5). 

The  circle  which  gathered  around  Theodotus  at 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  small,  nor  did  he  found 
a  separate  sect  there.  His  most  im- 
2.  Succes-  portant  scholar,  Theodotus  the  money- 
8ors  of  changer,  and  a  certain  Asclepiodotus 
Theodotus  (both  apparently  Greeks),  after  being 
and  Their  excommunicated  by  Pope  Zephyrinus 
Exegesis.  (199-218),  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
found  a  church  of  their  own  in  Rome, 
and  persuaded  the  confessor  Natalius  of  Rome, 
who  soon  deserted  them,  to  become  their  bishop 
at  a  monthly  salary  of  150  denarii.  This  abortive 
attempt  in  itself  shows  the  wide  cleft  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Monarchians  at  Rome  about  210; 
while  the  author  of  the  *'  Little  Labyrinth  "  (pre- 
served in  extracts  by  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.^  v.  28) 
charges  the  leaders  of  the  sect  with  shameless  per- 
versions and  falsifications  of  Scripture,  in  which 
they  were  not  even  consistent  with  each  other; 
and  also  accuses  them  of  rejecting  the  law  and  the 
prophets  altogether,  and  seeking  support  for  their 
allegations  in  the  writings  of  Euclid,  Aristotle,  The- 
ophrastus,  and  Galen.  It  is  clear,  from  the  very 
statements  of  the  author  of  the  "  Little  Labyrinth," 
that  the  Monarchians,  adopting  the  same  methods 
as  were  doubtless  followed  by  the  Alogi  and  the 
older  Theodotus,  pursued  their  system  of  exegesis, 
text-criticism,  and  the  study  of  logic,  mathematics, 
and  natural  science  entirely  in  the  cause  of  their 
theology;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  they  assailed  neither  the  inspiration  nor  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures.  This  implies,  as  con- 
trasted with  orthodox  CathoHcism,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Empiricists  for  Plato  and  Zeno,  gram- 
matical for  allegorical  exegesis,  and  a  more  original 
for  the  traditional  text.    But  the  distinction,  in  the 


theology  of  the  time,  was  more  than  one  of  method. 
They  remained,  therefore,  outside  the  Church, 
though  they  considered  themselves  Catholics.  Of 
their  works  all  traces  have  vanished,  but  their  re- 
searches confirmed  them  in  their  concept  of  Christ 
as  the  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  was  peculiarly 
operative,  and  made  them  opponents  of  the  Logos 
Christology. 

It  is  not  clear  wherein  the  tenets  of  the  younger 
Theodotus  differed  from  those  of  the  older,  though 
it  is  evident  from  the  Philosophumena  that  there 
was  a  controversy  among  the  Monarchians  whether 
Christ  could  be  called  God  after  the  resurrection. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  recognized 
3.  Melchi-  the  miraculous  birth.  Later  writers, 
sedicians.  however,  following  Hippolytus'  inter- 
pretation of  Theodotus  the  younger's 
exegesis  of  Heb.  v.,  vi.  20-vii.  3,  17,  ascribed  to 
him  the  foundation  of  a  sect  of  Melchisedicians. 
Theodotus  is  said  to  have  taught  (Epiphanius,  Hist, 
eccl.y  Iv.)  that  Melchizedek  was  ''  a  very  great 
power  "  and  more  exalted  than  Christ,  the  relation 
between  the  two  being  that  of  copy  and  original. 
Melchizedek  was  considered  the  advocate  of  the 
heavenly  powers  before  God  and  as  the  high  priest 
of  mankind.  Jesus  is  a  priest  a  degree  lower  and 
bom  of  Mary,  while  the  origin  of  Melchizedek  is 
hidden  because  heavenly  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  3).  Epi- 
phanius likewise  adds  that  the  sect  offered  their 
oblations  "  in  the  name  of  Melchizedek,"  since  he 
was  the  "  guide  to  God,"  "  the  king  of  righteous- 
ness," and  "  the  true  Son  of  God."  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Theodotus  here  plajred  an  exegetical 
joke  on  his  opponents,  showing  that  by  their  argu- 
ments a  preexistent  Melchizedek  could  be  deduced 
from  Heb.  v.-vii.,  a  sarcasm  the  more  biting  since 
the  Catholics  themselves  were  involved  in  cohtro- 
versy  on  the  signification  of  Melchizedek.  Never- 
theless, the  explanation  can  not  be  so  simple,  for 
the  statements  of  the  SyrUagma  and  Philoaaphu- 
mena  are  obviously  based  on  written  sources  and 
stand  in  close  proximity  to  assertions  which  are 
clearly  Theodotian,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
show  an  exact  parallelism  with  a  concept  long  cur- 
rent in  the  Catholic  community  at  Rome  (cf.  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  Similitude  V.,  especially  vi. 
3).  As  is  clear  from  their  exegesis  of  I  Cor.  viii.  6, 
where  "  Christ "  was  made  to  connote  "  Holy 
Ghost "  (the  name  of  Jesus  being  here  stricken 
out),  these  Theodotians  maintained  that  the  sole 
divine  essence  besides  the  Father  was  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  was  identical  with  the  Son  of  God  (thus 
agreeing  with  Hermas).  This  Holy  Ghost  accord- 
ingly appeared  to  Abraham  as  the  ''  King  of  right- 
eousness." They  further  maintained  that  Jesus 
was  a  man  anointed  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  they  were  thus  in  accord  with  Catholic 
teaching  when  they  held  that  prayers  and  oblations 
were  due  the  true,  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  King  of 
righteousness  that  had  appeared  to  Abraham,  who 
had  blessed  him  and  his  descendants,  i.e.,  the  Chris- 
tians. Furthermore,  according  to  both  Theodotus 
and  Hermas,  Jesus,  the  chosen  and  anointed  Son 
of  God  by  adoption,  was  inferior  to  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  true  Son. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  was 
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a  wide  divergency  between  the  Theodotians  and 
Hermaa  in  that  the  former  designed  their  specula- 
tions to  discard  the  historic  Jesus  in  favor  of  the 
]netiH>hyBical.  Views  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  Theodotians  are  repeated  by  Origen  in  elevating 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  above  the  crucified;  while 
a  like  tendency  is  found  with  Hieracas  and  his 
monks,  as  well  as  among  the  Origenistic  monks  in 
E^^t  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  these  theologians  retained  the 
old  Roman  Christology,  though  they  revised  its 
theology  and  changed  its  purport. 

The  question  arises  wl^ther  the  doctrine  of  the 

Theodotians  was  really  Monarchian,  since  a  special 

and  apparently  independent  place  was  given  the 

Holy  Ghost  beside  the  Father.     Al- 

5.  Theodo-  though  it  is  not  clear  how  the  hypo- 

tian  Con-  stasis  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  reconciled 
cept  of  with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  at 
Christ  least  certain  that  in  the  Theodotian 
Christology  the  Spirit  was  regarded 
merely  as  a  "  power."  They  diflfered  from  their 
opponents  not  in  their  concept  of  God,  but  in  their 
views  of  Christ.  For  if  an  eternal  Son  of  God,  or 
anything  resembling  that  Son,  appeared  in  the  Old 
Testament,  then  the  traditional  estimate  of  Jesus 
could  no  longer  be  retained;  nor  would  the  theory 
of  the  Man  anointed  by  the  Spirit  suffice  to  estab- 
lish the  preeminent  magnitude  of  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  It  thus  becomes  clear  why,  under 
the  spur  of  theological  speculation,  the  old  Chris- 
tology gave  place  at  a  comparatively  early  date  to 
the  complete  and  essential  apotheosis  of  Jesus. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  later  another  attempt 
was  made  by  Artemas  to  revive  the  early  Chris- 
tology, apparently  at  Rome.  The  sources  here  are 
scanty,  for  Eusebius  confined  his  excerpts  from  the 
work  against  Artemas  and  its  appendix,  the  "  Little 
Labyrinth,"  almost  exclusively  to  the 
6.  Artemas;  Theodotians.     It   is  plain,    however. 

Decay  of    that  the  followers  of  Artemas  claimed 

Western  that  the  ancient  Christology  which 
Dynamistic  they  defended  had  been  distorted  by 
Monarch!-  Zephyrinus.  Wherein  they  differed 
aniim.  from  the  Theodotians  is  uncertain, 
and  they  clearly  agreed  with  them  in 
denying  the  epithet  *^  God  "  to  Jesus.  Artemas  was 
still  living  in  exconununication  at  Rome  about  270, 
as  IB  shown  by  the  condemnation  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata  by  the  Synod  of  Antioch  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd., 
vii.  30).  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  must  be 
considered  a  dynamistic  Monarchian;  while  by  his 
association  with  Paul  of  Samosata  he  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  Theodotus  in  the  East.  In  him  dynamistic 
Monarchianism  exhausted  itself  at  Rome  without 
ever  gaining  importance  in  the  Church.  The  ad- 
herents of  Artemas  are  probably  implied  by  Nova- 
tian  when,  in  his  De  trinitate,  he  speaks  of  those 
who  considered  Jesus  simply  as  a  man,  and  he  is 
also  mentioned  by  Methodius  (Symposium^  viii.  10). 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  in  his  De  trinitate  (especially  x. 
18  sqq.,  50  sqq.),  shows  how  various  were  the  Chris- 
tologies  existing  in  the  West  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  a  certain  Marcus  was  expelled  from  Rome 
for  maintaining  Photlnian  views  and  founded  a 


commimity  in  Dalmatia.  Thomsh  there  n  no  evi- 
dence that  Photinus'  doctrines  ever  gained  mueh 
following  in  the  West,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Au- 
gustine, even  when  preparing  to  enter  the  Catholic 
Church,  entertained  a  Christology  easentiaDy  Pho- 
tinian  {Conf.,  viL  19  [25]). 

IV.  Suppresuon  of  Adoptionism  in  the  East:    It 

is  plain  from  the  writings  of  Origen  that  there  were 

many  in  the  East  who  rejected  the 

z.  Oppo-    Logos-Christology.     The  majority  of 

nenti  of    these  were  modalista,  but  there  weie 

Logo»-      also  those  who  ascribed  to  the  Son 

Christology  merely  a  human  nature,  and  others 
in  the      still  who  regarded  Christ  as  a  man 
East       filled  with  the  Godhead  but  not  spe- 
cifically different  from  the  prophets. 
Origen  did  not  brand  those  who  held  th»e  tenets 
as  heretics,  but  considered  them  misguided  or  sim- 
ple, reclaimable  by  a  friendly  attitude.     Origim's 
own  complicated  Christology  was  unjustly  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  adoptionistic    Dynamistic  Mo- 
narchianism seems  to  have  been  taught  by  BeryOus 
of  Bostra  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  vi.  33;    Socrates, 
Hist,  ecd,,  iii.  7),  who,  probably  in  244,  was  con- 
vinced of  his  error  in  a  disputation  by  Euaeluus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Arabia  for  that  purpose. 

The  wide  dissemination  of  dynamistic  Christol- 
ogy in  the  Semitic  and  Hellenistic  East  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, the  most  important  see  of  the 

2.  Paul  of  East,  began  expreraly  to  promulgate 

Samosata.  it  about  260  and  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ. 
The  result  was  the  great  E^astem  controversy  which 
ended  with  the  downfall  of  adoptionism.  The  Alex- 
andrine theology  of  the  third  century  had  nnade 
the  terms  hgoSf  ausioSf  prasdpan,  and  the  like  cur> 
rent  and  indispensable  in  dogmatics;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  belief  had  become  widely  prevalent 
that  the  original  natiue  of  the  Redeemer  was  not 
human  but  divine,  and  that  he  did  not  first  come 
into  existence  with  his  birth  on  earth.  These  tenets 
were  opposed  by  Paul,  and — ^though  little  is  known 
of  the  beginning  of  the  controversy — there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he,  as  the  viceroy  of  Zenobia, 
was  opposed  by  the  Roman  party  in  Syria.  His 
fall,  therefore,  meant  their  triumph,  and  behind 
the  theological  controversy  there  lay  political  strife. 
But  Paul  proved  a  doughty  antagonist.  A  great 
synod  was  convened  at  Antioch  in  264,  attended 
by  bishops  from  the  most  various  parts  of  the  East, 
but  their  debates,  like  those  of  a  second  synod, 
came  to  no  result.  It  was  not  until  a  third  synod, 
held  at  Antioch  between  266  and  269  (probably  in 
268),  that  the  metropolitan  was  excommunicated 
and  succeeded  by  Domnus.  The  prooeedioga  of  the 
synod  were  sent  by  its  members  to  Rome  and  An- 
tioch and  to  all  the  Catholic  churches.  Neverthe- 
less, Paul  remained  in  office  with  Zenobia  for  four 
years,  while  the  church  in  Antioch  was  divided. 
In  272,  however,  Antioch  was  taken  by  Auielian, 
who,  when  appealed  to,  decided  that  the  church 
edifice  should  be  given  to  him  with  whom  the  Chris- 
tian bishops  of  Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome  were  in 
correspondence.  The  teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
was  as  follows:  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
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are  one  person;  and  though  m  God  the  Logos  (Son) 
and  **  Wisdom  "  (Holy  Ghost;  elsewhere  in  Paid 
Logos  is  identical  with  ''  Wisdom  ")  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, they  nevertheless  remain  qiialities  of 
God.  God  sent  forth  the  Logos  from  himself  from 
eternity  and  even  begat  him,  so  that  the  Logos  may 
be  termed  **  Son  "  and  have  a  being  ascribed  to 
him,  though  he  remains  an  impersonal  power.  The 
Logos,  which  can  not  be  made  manifest,  worked 
in  the  prophets,  still  more  in  Moses,  and  most  of 
all  in  the  son  of  David  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  Virgin.  The  Redeemer  is,  therefore,  human  in 
essence  and  comes  "  from  hence,"  while  the  Logos 
works  in  him  **  from  above."  The  union  of  the 
Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  is  to  be  considered  an 
indwelling  (with  an  appeal  by  Paul  to  John  xiv. 
10),  so  that  the  Logos  is  in  Jesus  what  the  apostle 
called  the  **  inner  man  "  in  the  Christian.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  Logos  does  not  dwell  essen- 
tially in  Jesus,  the  two  are  to  be  distinguished,  the 
Logos  being  the  greater.  Mary  did  not  give  birth 
to  the  Logos,  but  to  a  man  essentially  like  other 
men;  and  the  man,  not  the  Logos,  was  anointed 
with  the  Spirit  in  baptism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  was  made  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  divine 
grace,  and  was  correspondingly  preserved  from  sin. 
In  consequence  of  his  mental  endowment  and  his 
will,  Jesus  was  like  God  and  became  one  with  him, 
not  only  being  without  sin  himself,  but  also  over- 
coming by  his  toil  and  struggle  the  sin  of  the  first 
parent  of  mankind.  As  Jesus  steadily  progressed 
ethically,  the  Father  endowed  him  with  miraculous 
powers;  so  that  he  became  the  redeemer  and  savior 
of  mankind,  and  finally  became  inseparably  united 
with  God  forever,  receiving  as  the  reward  of  his 
love  a  "  name  which  is  above  every  name  "  and 
the  power  of  judgment.  He  b,  moreover,  enthroned 
in  divine  honor,  so  that  he  may  be  termed  ''  God 
from  the  Viigin."  His  preexistence  may,  therefore, 
be  postulated  on  the  basb  of  foreknowledge  and 
prophecy;  and  in  like  manner  he  may  be  regarded  as 
bom  through  the  grace  of  God.  Doubtless  Paul  of 
Samosata,  in  his  view  of  the  baptism,  recognized  a 
special  degree  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  in  the 
man  Jesus;  and  he  seems  to  have  held  that  Jesus 
did  not  become  Christ  until  his  baptism.  In  his 
polemics  Paul  sought  to  show  that  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  by  nature  the  son  of  God  led  to  ditheism; 
he  openly  opposed  the  Alexandrine  exegetes;  and 
he  banished  from  the  liturgy  all  psalms  of  the 
Church  in  which  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ  was 
maintained.  While  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata clearly  mark  a  continuation  of  those  of  Hennas 
and  Theodotus,  he  not  only  adopted  the  current 
theological  terminology  of  his  time,  but  also  gave 
a  philosophical,  ethical,  and  Biblical  foundation  to 
the  old  heterodox  type  of  doctrine.  While  in  cer- 
tain respects  he  was  foreshadowed  by  the  compli- 
cated theology  of  Origen — and  also  perhaps  by  the 
Alogi  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Theodotians  of  Rome 
— ^his  development  of  the  nature  and  the  will  in  the 
persons,  the  character  and  power  of  love,  and  the 
recognizability  of  Christ's  divinity  solely  from  his 
activity  as  being  one  with  the  divine  will — these 
stand  almost  alone  in  the  entire  dogmatic  literature 
of  the  oriental  churches  of  the  first  three  centuries. 


He  is  especially  characterized,  however,  by  his  ooa. 
scious  substitution  of  history  and  ethics  for  meta- 
physics, as  in  his  rejection  of  Platonizing  dogmat- 
ics. Wliile,  moreover,  he  considered  the  peculiar 
divinity  of  Jesus  to  consist  in  his  attitude  and  his 
will  rather  than  in  his  nature,  he  held  that  the  spirit 
and  the  grace  of  God  rested  in  special  measure  (in 
accord  with  the  divine  promises)  on  Christ  as  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  predestination  of  God,  Christ's 
activity  and  his  life  in  and  with  God  thus  becom- 
ing unique.  By  this  theory  room  was  left  for  a 
human  Ufe. 

Yet  Paul  taught  an  eternal  son  of  God,  and  an 
indwelling  of  that  son  in  Jesus;  he  proclaimed  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  held  the  doctrine 
3.  Paul's  of  two  persons  (God  and  Jesus);  and, 
Homoousi-  like  the  Alexandrine  theologians,  re- 
anism  and  jected  Sabellianism.  The  very  synod 
Influence,  of  Antioch  which  condemned  him  ap- 
parently rejected  the  term  homoouaioa 
in  deference  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  (according 
to  the  conjecture  of  Athanasius),  if  Christ  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  Father,  the  latter  was  not 
the  ultimate  source  of  divinity,  but  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son  must  be  derived  from  a  primordial 
substance,  and  thus  be  in  the  relation  of  brothers. 
The  possibility  must  also  be  bome  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that,  as  Hilary  says,  the  synod  rejected  the 
term  homoouaioB  beosiuse  Paul  himself  had  declared 
God  and  the  (impersonal)  Logos  (the  Son)  to  be  of 
the  same  subistance.  At  all  events,  the  majority 
of  the  synod  considered  the  doctrines  of  Paul  ex- 
tremely heterodox,  and,  with  all  their  own  uncer- 
tainty on  the  precise  character  of  the  essentially 
divine  element  in  Christ,  they  picked  a  very  real 
flaw  in  Paul's  Christology — his  practical  teaching 
of  two  sons  of  God,  though  the  actual  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parties  lay  in  the  problem  of  the  di- 
vine nature  of  the  Redeemer.  With  the  deposition 
of  Paul  of  Samosata  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
gain  a  hearing  for  a  Christology  which  denied  the 
personal,  independent  preexistence  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  interpret  his  thean- 
thropic  life  from  his  deeds,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
believe  in  his  divine  nature.  Nevertheless  Paul's 
school  lingered  on  for  a  time,  giving  inspiration  to 
the  tenets  of  Lucian  of  Samosata  (q.v.)  and  his 
followers,  who  ultimately  developed  into  the  Arians. 
In  the  fourth  century  Photinus  approximated  the 
teachings  of  Paul,  whose  affinity  with  the  great 
Antiochian  theologians  is  also  clear,  independent 
though  the  tenets  of  the  latter  school  were  in  their 
origin.  Among  the  great  Antiochians  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata was  again  condemned,  and  his  name  was  iised  a 
third  time  in  the  Monothelite  controversy  (see 
MoNOTHBLiTBs).  Even  in  the  early  fourth  century 
the  Adta  Archdai  show  that  in  eastemmost  Chris- 
tendom there  was  a  Christology  untouched  by 
Alexandrine  teachings  and  to  be  ranked  with 
Adoptionism.  Here  it  is  clearly  evident  that  as 
late  as  this  period  the  Logos-Christology  had  not 
overpassed  the  boundaries  of  the  Christianity  con- 
federated in  the  empire. 

[The  influence  of  Paul  of  Samosata  was  probably 
perpetuated  in  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  (q.v.), 
and  his  name  appears  in   their  denominational 
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epithet.     It  is  highly  probable  that  adoptionist 
Christology  widely  prevailed  in  Armenia  until  the 
triumph  of  Greek  influence  and  continued  to  be 
zealously   maintained   by   a   persecuted   minority 
until  its  adherents  crystallized  into  the  Paulician- 
ism  the  chief  peculiarities  of  which  were  the  uncom- 
promising rejection  of  infant  baptism  and  the  main- 
tenance of  adoptionist  Christology.    "  The  Key  of 
Truth  "  (edited  and  translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
Oxford,  1896),  probably  written  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, but  representing  the  doctrines  and  practises 
of  a  much  earlier  time,  is  outspoken  in  its  adoption- 
ism.    In  the  section  on  the  baptism  of  Christ  it  is 
said:   "  So  then  it  was  in  the  season  of  his  matur- 
ity that  he  received  baptism;   then  it  was  that  he 
received  authority,   received  the  high-priesthood, 
received  the  kingdom  and  the  office  of  chief  shep- 
herd.   Moreover  he  was  then  chosen,  then  he  won 
lordship,  then  he  became  resplendent,  then  he  was 
strengthened,  then  he  was  revered,  then  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard  us,  then  he  was  glorified,  then  he 
was  praised,  then  he  was  made  glad,  then  he  shone 
forth,  then  he  was  pleased,  and  then  he  rejoiced. 
...  It  was  then  he  became  chief  of  beings  heavenly 
and  earthly,  then  he  became  light  of  the  world,  then 
he  became  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.    Then 
he  became  the  door  of  heaven,  then  he  became  the 
rock  impregnable  at  the  gate  of  hell;   then  he  be- 
came the  foundation  of  our  faith;  then  he  became 
savior  of  us  sinners;    then  he  was  filled  with  the 
Godhead. .  .  .  Furthermore,  he  then  put  on  the  pri- 
mal raiment  of  light  which  Adam  lost  in  the  garden. 
Then  accordingly  it  was  that  he  was  invited  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  converse  with  the  heavenly 
Father,"  etc.    a.  h.  n.] 

V.  Modalistic    Monarchianism    in    Asia    Minor, 
Rome,  and  Carthage:    The  real  peril  to  the  Logos- 
Christology  between  180  and  240  was  not  the  dy- 
namistic  Monarchianism  thus  far  dis- 
I.  Wide     cussed,  but  the  view  which  regarded 
Popularity  Christ  as  God  in  person,  and  as  the 
of  Modal-   Father  incarnate.     Called  Monarchi- 
istic  Mon-  ans   and  Patripassians   in  the  West, 
archianism.  and  Sabellians  in  the  East,  they  were 
combated  by  TertuUian,  Origen,  No- 
vatian,  and,  above  all,  Hippolytus.    According  to 
the  latter,  the  Monarchian  controversy  disturbed 
the  entire  Church;  while  TertuUian  and  Origen  de- 
clare that  in  their  day  the  "  economic  "  Trinity 
and  the  application  of  the  concept  of  the  Logos  to 
Christ  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  majority 
of  Christians.    The  popularity  of  modalism,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  is  reflected  in  the  multitude  of 
apocryphal  acts  of  the  apostles  (see  Apocrtpha, 
B,  II.),  which  almost  invariably  represent  or  ap- 
proximate modalistic  Christology.    Here,  too,  falls 
the  Christology  of  Irenseus,  with  its  strange  attempt 
to   blend   the   Logos-Christology   with   modalism. 
In  Rome  Monarcluanism  had  been  the  official  teach- 
ing for  nearly  a  generation;  and  that  it  was  no  new 
thing  in  the  Church  is  clear  from  the  presence  of  a 
Monarchian   faction   among   the   Montanists   and 
Marcionites.    The  predominance  of  Monarchianism 
in  the  Church  was  due  primarily  to  the  struggle 
with  Gnosticism;    and  though  its  adherents  were 
mostly    not    professed    theologians,    adherents    of 


scientific  training  were  not  lacking.  The  medalists 
claimed  by  their  doctrines  to  obviate  ditheism,  to 
assert  the  complete  divinity  of  Christ,  and  to  cut 
the  ground  from  under  Gnosticism.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  its  cardinal  hypothesis  was  too  evident,  and 
it  was  lost  as  soon  as  it  saw  itself  obliged  to  assume 
either  the  defensive  or  offensive.  Its  contest  with 
orthodoxy  was  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  genuine  and  the  Platonizing 
Stoics  on  the  concept  of  God.  As  the  latter  sub- 
ordinated Plato's  transcendental,  dispassionate  God 
to  the  Logos  (God)  of  HeracUtus  and  the  Stoics,  so 
Origen  reproached  the  Monarchians  with  remain- 
ing content  with  the  visible  God  operating  in  the 
world,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  **  ultimate " 
God.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when 
once  modalistic  Monarchianism  had  invoked  the 
aid  of  science  (i.e.,  of  Stoicism),  it  was  on  the  road 
to  a  pantheistic  concept  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the 
earliest  literary  representatives  of  Monarchianism 
had  a  distinctly  monotheistic  interest  which  cen- 
tered in  Biblical  Christianity. 

As  dynamistic  Monarchianism  first  gained  vpgue 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  Church  of  this  same  region  seems 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  earliest  Patripassian 
controversy;    and   in   both   instances 
2.  Rise     Asia  Minor  may  be  regarded  as  having 
of  Patri-    transplanted  the  strife  to  Rome.    Noe- 
passianism  tus,  who  seems  to  have  been  exoom- 
at  Rome,    municated  about  230,  doubtless  first 
attracted  attention  as  a  Monarchian, 
probably  in  the  last  fifth  of  the  second  century, 
either  at  his  native  city  Smyrna,  or   at  Ephesus. 
His  excommunication  in  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  entire  controversy  had  been 
settled  at  Rome.     Epigonus  (d.  200),  a  pupU  of 
Noetus,  came  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
Zephyrinus,  and  b  said  there  to  have  promulgated 
the  teachings  of  his  master  and  to  have  founded  a 
separate  Patripassian  party.    The  first  head  of  the 
faction  was  Cleomenes,  the  pupil  of  E^pigonus,  and 
in  215  he  was  succeeded  by  Sabellius.     Although 
they  were  opposed  at  Rome  especially  by  Hippoly- 
tus, the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  Uie  Roman 
Christians  was  Monarchian.    Even  Zephyrinus,  like 
his  predecessor  Victor,  was  inclined  toward  modal- 
ism, though  his  chief  endeavor  seems  to  have  been 
to  avoid  schism  at  any  cost.    His  policy  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successor  Calixtus  (217-222);     but 
when  the  struggle  only  became  intensified,  he  re- 
solved to  excommunicate  both  Sabellius  and  Hip- 
polytus, though  it  is  not  impossible  that  Hippolytus 
and  his  minority  had  already  broken  with  Calix- 
tus.   The  moderates  of  both  parties  seem  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  Christological  formula  pro- 
posed by  Calixtus,  and  formed  the  bridge  by  which 
the  Roman  Christians  passed  from  Monarchian  to 
hypostatic  Christology.    The  small  faction  of  Hip- 
polytus maintained  an  existence  in  Rome  for  some 
fifteen  years;    the  Sabellians  survived  still  Icmger. 
The  scantiness  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of 
Monarchianism  in  Rome — to  say  nothing  of  other 
cities — despite  the  discovery  of  the   PkUoBophM- 
menaf  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  TertuUian 
never  mentions  Noetus,  Epigonus,  Cleomenes,  or 
Calixtus,  but  mentions  a  Monarchian   in    Rome 
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ignored  entirely  by  Hippolytus,  Praxeas.  He  prob- 
ably came  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Vic- 
tor, but  remained  there  only  a  short  time.  Fifteen 
years  later,  when  the  controversy  was  in  full  course 
at  Rome  and  Carthage,  his  name  was  foi^gotten. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Tertullian  polemized  against 
him  as  the  first  to  arouse  controversy  in  Carthage, 
although  in  his  attacks  he  regarded  the  conditions 
of  about  210,  with  reference,  apparently,  to  the 
Roman  Monarchians.  Praxeas  was  a  confessor  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  first  to  bring  the  Christological  con- 
troversy to  Rome,  and  a  man  filled  with  zeal  against 
the  rising  prophetic  school.  Not  only  did  he  find 
no  opposition  at  Rome,  but  he  even  induced  the 
pontiff  (either  Eleutherus  or  Victor)  to  retract  the 
"  letters  of  peace  "  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
new  prophets  and  their  communities  in  Asia.  But 
the  presence  of  Praxeas  in  Rome  caused  no  lasting 
strife.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Carthage,  where  he 
opposed  the  hypostatic  Christology,  only  to  be  si- 
lenced and  forced  to  a  written  retraction  by  Ter- 
tullian. Thus  ended  the  first  phase  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  name  of  Praxeas  vanished;  nor  is 
anything  certainly  known  of  the  downfall  of  Mo- 
narchianism  in  Carthage. 

The  sources  are  too  scanty  for  a  complete  pre- 
sentment of  the  tenets  of  the  earlier  modalistic 
Monarchianism.  Yet  the  sources  are  not  alone  to 
blame;  for  the  theory  that  in  Christ 
3.  Doc-  God  himself  had  become  incarnate 
trines  of  might  lead  to  wild  hypotheses  of  trans- 
the  Early  formation  or  approximate  dynamistic 
Modalists.  Monarchianism.  Again,  so  soon  as  the 
indwelling  of  the  "  divinity  of  the  Fa- 
ther "  in  Jesus  was  not  regarded  strictly  as  an  in- 
carnation, the  way  was  open  for  the  Artemonite 
heresy  (see  Artemon).  In  the  writings  of  Origen 
are  many  passages  which  may  refer  to  either  mod- 
alists or  Artemonites,  especially  as  the  two  were 
united  by  their  opposition  to  the  Logos-Christology. 
The  best  account  of  the  older  modalists  is  contained 
in  the  polemic  of  Hippolytus  against  Noetus.  His 
followers  held  that  Christ  was  the  Father,  and  that 
the  Father  himself  had  been  bom,  had  suffered, 
and  died.  If  Christ  is  God,  he  is  surely  the  Father, 
or  else  not  God;  and  therefore,  if  Christ  suffered, 
then  God  suffered.  Yet  it  was  not  only  their  de- 
cided monotheism,  which  made  them  term  their 
opponents  dit heists,  that  led  them  on;  they  were 
impelled,  besides  this,  by  their  interest  in  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  be  main- 
tained solely  by  their  teachings,  in  support  of  which 
they  appealed  to  such  passages  as  Ex.  iii.  6,  xx. 
2-^;  Isa.  xliv.  6,  xlv.  5,  14-15;  Bar.  iii.  36;  John 
X.  30,  xiv.  8-9;  Rom.  ix.  5.  While  they  thus  rec- 
ognized the  Gospel  of  John,  they  explained  away 
its  allusions  to  the  Logos  allegorically.  In  his  Phi- 
losophumena  Hippolytus  asserts  that  the  Noetians 
maintained  that  the  distinction  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  was  merely  nominal  (except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  redemptorial),  since  the  one  God,  when 
bom  as  man,  appeared  as  the  Son.  God  is  invisible 
when  he  will,  and  visible  when  he  will  (this  being 
based  on  an  appeal  to  the  Old-Testament  the- 
ophanies);  and  in  like  manner  he  is  both  incom- 
prehensible and  comprehensible,  unconquerable  and 


conquerable,  unbegotten  and  begotten,  inmiortal  and 
mortal.  In  so  far  as  the  Father  suffered  himself  to 
be  bom  of  the  virgin,  he  is  the  son  of  himself,  and 
not  of  another,  and  he  who  suffered  the  passion  and 
rose  on  the  thiixl  day  was  the  God  and  Father  of  all. 
While  Stoic  influence  can  not  be  denied  in  the 
Noetian  system,  the  basis  is  certain  ancient  quasi- 
liturgical  formulas  as  iised  by  Ignatius,  the  author 
of  II  Clement,  and  Melito,  and  of  similar  purport 
with  the  views  just  cited. 

The    concept    and    importance    of   the    human 
"  flesh  "  of  Jesus,  according  to  these  Monarchians, 
is  uncertain  (see  Flesh).     More  complicated  are 
the  Monarchianistic  formulas  attacked  by  Tertul- 
lian in  the  Adversics  Praxeam  and  a»- 

4.  Later    cribed    by   Hippolytus    to    Calixtus. 

Modalism   Tertullian's  Monarchians  maintain  the 
and  Catho-  complete  identity  of  the  Father  and 

lie  Com-    the  Son,  and  had  no  place  for  the  Logos 

promise,  in  their  Christology,  regarding  the 
word  as  empty  sound.  Like  the  Noe- 
tians, they  were  intensely  monotheistic  and  feared 
the  recrudescence  of  Gnosticism  in  hypostatic 
Christology.  Obliged  to  explain  the  Biblical  pas- 
sages in  which  the  Son  appears  as  distinct  from  the 
Father,  they  asserted  that  the  flesh  made  the  Fa- 
ther the  Son,  or  that  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
the  flesh  (the  man,  Jesus)  was  the  Son,  and  the 
spirit  (God,  Christ)  was  the  Father,  appealing,  in 
support  of  their  view,  to  Luke  i.  35.  »Since  God  is 
spirit  only,  he  could  not  suffer;  but  by  assuming 
human  flesh,  he  could  be  a  fellow  sufferer.  It  is  at 
once  evident  that  as  soon  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween flesh  (the  Son)  and  spirit  (the  Father)  was 
taken  seriously,  the  doctrine  approached  the  Artem- 
onite teaching.  Yet  such  a  distinction  could  not 
satisfy  the  advocates  of  the  Logos  Christology, 
since  it  maintained  the  identity  of  the  Father  with 
the  spirit  in  Christ.  Any  attempt  to  recognize  the 
Logos  Christology  on  the  basis  of  modalism  neces- 
sarily led  to  dynamistic  Monarchianism;  yet  the 
formulas  of  both  Zephyrinus  and  Calixtus  had 
arisen  from  efforts  at  compromise.  In  the  formula 
of  the  latter — ^that  God  (the  Logos,  both  Father 
and  Son)  was  an  indivisible  spirit  filling  all  things, 
the  incarnate  spirit  being  identical  with  the  Fa- 
ther, so  that  the  human  manifestation  was  the  Son 
and  the  indwelling  spirit  the  Father,  the  Father 
suffering  with  the  Son — Origen  rightly  recognized 
a  mixture  of  Sabellian  and  Theodotian  views.  The 
adoption  of  this  formula  in  Rome,  except  by  a  few 
extremists  of  either  party,  was  due  not  only  to  its 
admission  of  the  Logos-concept,  but  to  its  declara- 
tion that,  at  the  incarnation,  (}od  had  deified  the 
flesh;  and  that  the  Son,  as  representing  the  essen- 
tially deified  flesh,  should  be  regarded  as  a  second 
person,  though  truly  one  with  God.  The  formula 
was,  moreover,  adniirably  adapted,  by  its  ambigu- 
ity, to  establish  among  the  faithful  the  mystery 
under  whose  protection  hypostatic  Christology 
gradually  gained  entrance. 

Hypostatic  Christology,  as  opposed  to  modalism, 
was  evolved  between  200  and  250  on  the  basis  of 
the  theology  of  the  apologists.  It  easily  refuted,  by 
argiunents  from  the  Bible,  the  Monarchian  identi- 
fication of  the  Father  with  the  Son,  and  rejected 
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M  an  innovation  the  Patripassian  doctrine.  In 
their  concept  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mon- 
archians  were  generally  supported  by 
5.  Struggle  the  earliest  Christian  tradition.  Their 
between  opponents,  well  aware  of  the  difficult 
HjTpostat-  ties  confronting  them,  plunged  into 
ism  and  speculation,  even  at  the  risk  of  ap- 
Modalism.  proximating  Gnosticism.  Yet  in  their 
Christology  Tertullian  and  his  disciples 
were  imable  either  to  satisfy  the  Christian  views 
or  to  silence  their  opponents;  for  though  their 
Logos  was  essentially  one  with  God,  yet  in  origin 
he  is  an  inferior  divine  being.  This  view,  moreover, 
conflicted  with  liturgical  tradition,  which  taught 
that  God  himself  must  be  seen  in  Christ;  while  the 
attempt  to  deduce  the  appellation  of  Son  of  God 
for  Christ  from  an  act  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  instead  of  from  his  miraculous  birth,  was 
opposed  by  dogmatic  tradition.  The  final  conquest 
of  Monarchianism,  impossible  for  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus,  was  achieved  by  Origen  and  the  Alex- 
andrine theologians.  In  the  Logos-doctrine  of  the 
third  century,  there  was  no  positive  answer  to  the 
problem  whether  the  divine  which  was  manifest  on 
earth  in  Christ  was  identical  with  the  Godhead. 
Athanasius  was  the  first  to  make  certain  reply  on 
the  basis  of  the  Logos-doctrine;  but  until  his  time 
the  modalistic  Monarchians  represented  a  primi- 
tive and  valuable  movement  in  the  Church.  After 
Calixtus'  formula  of  compromise  and  the  excom- 
munication of  Sabellius  (see  Calixtus  1.),  aggres- 
sive modalism,  as  well  as  Hippolytus'  sect,  declined 
in  the  West.  Nevertheless,  sporadic  modalistic 
tendencies,  formulas,  and  doctrines  still  survived, 
as  assailed  by  the  Creed  of  Aquileia,  by  Cyprian, 
and  by  Dionysius  of  Rome,  and  as  shown  by  nu- 
merous passages  in  the  writings  of  Commodian. 
There  were  Sabellians  at  Rome  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century.  The  true  cause  of  the  downfall  of  western 
modalism  lay  in  the  firm  attitude  assumed  by  the 
West  in  the  Roman  struggle,  in  the  energetic  de- 
fense of  the  honuxmsia,  and  in  the  rejection  of  the 
formula  of  three  hypostases. 

VL  Modalistic  Monarchians  in  the  East;    Sabel- 
Uanism:    The  term  ''  Sabellians  "  was  applied  in 
the  East,  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
to  the  modalistic  Monarchians,   and 
X. Sabellius;  occurs  sporadically  in  the  West  in  the 
Obscurity    fourth  and  fifth  centuries.    The  data 
of  the       concerning  the  teaching  of  Sabellius 
Sources,     himself  and  of  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, however,  is  very  confused.    Not 
only  have  the  doctrines  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra 
(q.v.)  been  confounded  with  those  of  Sabellius — 
especially  as  Monarchianism  assumed  various  forms 
in  the  century  between  Hippolytus  and  Athana- 
sius— but  philosophical  speculation  also  entered  in, 
and   Kenotic    (see   Kenobib)    and   transformation 
theories  were  developed;  besides  which,  deductions 
were  drawn  and  consequent  tenets  assigned  by  the 
sources  which  probably  never  existed  in  the  form 
described.     It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  write  a 
history  of  Monarchianism  from  Calixtus  to  Marcel- 
lus, no  matter  how  carefully  all  available  material 
be  studied.    Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that,  at  least 
between  220  and  270,  the  battle  against  Monarchi- 


anism must  have  been  bitter  in  the  East,  and 
that  the  development  of  the  Logos  ChristolQgy  was 
there  directly  influenced  by  thk  opposition.  The 
very  fact  that  in  the  East  Monarchianism  was  al- 
most exclusively  known  as  ''  Sabellianism  "  shows 
that  schisms  firat  arose  there  through  the  activity 
of  Sabellius,  that  is,  after  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
third  century.  Apparently  during  the  pontificate 
of  Zephyrinus,  Sabellius,  who  was  probably  bom 
in  the  Pentapohs  in  Libya,  became  the  successor 
of  Cleomenes  as  the  head  of  the  Monarchians  at 
Rome.  With  his  exconmiunication  by  Calixtus,  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  Monarchian  sect  which 
branded  Calixtus  as  an  apostate.  He  was  still  in 
Rome  when  Hippolytus  wrote  the  Philaaopkumena, 
and  there  developed  fai^reaching  relations,  espe- 
cially with  the  East.  His  doctrines,  which  were 
evidently  unknown  to  Origen,  were  closely  akin  to 
those  of  Noetus,  from  which  they  differed,  how- 
ever, both  in  their  more  exact  theology  and  in  their 
recognition  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  cardinal  tenet 
of  Sabellius  was  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  identical,  but  with  three  names. 
Ever  inspired  by  a  rigid  monotheism,  Sabellius  also 
termed  the  one  God  the  "  Son-Father,"  evidently 
to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ditheism,  meaning  hereby 
the  final  designation  of  God  himself,  and  not  any 
manifestations  of  a  monad  remaining  in  the  back- 
ground. At  the  same  time,  he  taught  that  God  is 
not  the  Father  and  tl^  Son  simultaneously;  but 
that  he  became  operative  in  three  successive  ener- 
gies: first,  as  the  person  ("  manifestation,"  not 
**  hypostasis  ")  of  the  Father,  the  creator  and  legis- 
lator; then  as  the  person  of  the  Son  as  the  Re- 
deemer (this  period  extending  from  the  incarna- 
tion to  the  assumption);  and  finally  as  the  person 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  maker  and  giver  of  life. 
It  is  improbable,  however,  that  he  was  able  to  make 
a  strict  delimitation  of  these  successive  persons, 
for  he  can  scarcely  have  avoided  the  recognition 
of  the  continuous  activity  of  God  the  FaUier  in 
nature. 

While  both  Sabellius  and  his  followers  acknowl- 
edged the  catholic  canon,  Epiphanius  states  that 
they  derived  their  entire  heresy  from  certain  apoc- 
ryphal books,  especially  from  the  Gospel  of  the 
f^gyptians.    It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Sabellian 
Christology  was  not  essentially  differ- 
2.  Relations  ent  from  the  older  Patripassian  sys- 
and  Decay  tem.    The  only  noteworthy  points  of 
of  Sabel-    divergence  were  the  attempt  to  dem- 
fiflwiftn-     onstrate   the  succession  of   the   per- 
sons;    the   recognition   of   the    Holy 
Ghost;   and  the  formal  pandUelisation  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Father  with  the  two  other  persons.    The 
first  point  may  be  regarded  as  a  harking  back  to 
rigid  modalism,  while  the  eecond  was  in  keeping 
with  the  new  theological  school.    The  most  impor- 
tant point  was  the  third,  since  by  paralleling  the 
person  and  the  energy  of  the  Father  with  the  other 
two  persons,  not  only  was  cosmology  introduced 
into  modalism  as  a  parallel  to  soteriology,  but  the 
preeminence  of  the  Father  over  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  broken.    Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  Athanasian  and  Augustinian  Christology 
—Sabellius  was  the  forenmner  of  the  exclusive 
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homooutioB,  The  doctrines  of  Sabellius  were  re- 
jected by  Maroellus  of  Ancyra  (q.v.)>  who  found  no 
recognition  of  the  Logos  in  Sabellianism,  and  con- 
sequently deemed  that  his  fellow  Monarchian  had 
formed  an  incorrect  concept  of  God.  But  his  Mon- 
archianism  won  few  adherents.  The  times  had 
changed;  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and 
the  L<^os  had  been  enunciated;  and  Monarchian- 
ism  had  become  superfluous  in  the  Church.  The 
controversy  of  the  two  Dionysii,  though  properly  a 
preliminary  to  Arianism,  must  be  mentioned  here, 
since  the  Sabellian  tendencies  in  the  Pentapolis  led 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  a  rigid  statement  of  his 
doctrine.  The  ambiguity  of  Origen's  Christological 
terminology,  however,  is  revealed  in  the  formulas 
of  his  disciples  Dionysius  and  Gregory  Thaimiatur- 
gus,  which  contain  passages  susceptible  of  Mon- 
archianistic  interpretation,  though,  like  Origen, 
both  were  bitter  opponents  of  the  Monarchian  sys- 
tem. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in 
the  period  between  250  and  320  there  was  a  fre- 
quent tendency  toward  tritheism,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  deep-seated  mistrust  of 
the  Logos  Christology  as  imperiling  Monarchian- 
ism,  so  that  Origen's  followers  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  emphasize  Monarchianistic  tenets.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  the  fluidity  of 
all  dogmatic  concepts  thus  led  to  a  condition  of 
theological  confusion.  What  Athanasius  and  later 
writers  called  Sabellianism  was  a  comprehensive 


term  for  various  doctrinal  systems,  modified  by 
philosophical  concepts  and  the  influence  of  Alex- 
andrine theology.  The  bold  attempt  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  to  retiun  to  primitive  tradition  came  too 
late;  and  the  same  judgment  holds  of  the  effort  of 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  to  abandon  Alexandrine  specu- 
lation as  a  whole  and  to  solve  the  Christological 
problem  by  again  taking  up  Biblical  concepts  and 
the  theology  of  Irenaeus.  The  problem  remained 
confined  to  the  limits  of  Origen's  theology,  and  here 
it  met  its  fate.    See  Antxtrinitarianism,  §  2. 

(Adolf  Harnack.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult  the  literatiire  under  Alooi,  sad 
under  the  sketohee  of  the  leaders  named  in  the  text,  esp^ 
oially  Epiphanius,  Hippolytus,  Irenseus,  and  Phijaster. 
Important  are  the  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine,  esp^ 
dally:  Hamaok,  Dogma,  i.  106,  331,  ii.  passim,  iii.  8-88, 
03;  K.  R.  Hagenbaoh,  Hi§tory  of  Chrittian  Doctrin4§,  L 
74,  160,  178,  Edinburgh,  1880;  I.  A.  Domer,  DU  Lehrt 
von  d«r  Penon  ChruH,  4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1846-56,  Eng. 
transl.,  Hiatory  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  (he 
Pereon  of  Chriet,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1861-1863.  Also  the 
works  on  the  church  history  of  the  period,  e.g.,  Schaff, 
Chrietian  Church,  ii.  671-583;  and  Neander,  Chrietian 
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L  Monasticism   in  the  East:    Monasticism  is  a 

general  term  for  the  system  of  renimciation  of  life 

in  the  world  for  that  of  devotion  and  asceticism. 

A  trace  of  the  attitude  which  later  characterised  this 

system  may  be  foimd  in  the  preference 

I.  Ante-  given  by  Paul  to  the  unmarried  over 
Ricene     the  married  state  (I  Cor.  vii.  38, 40)  and 

Practise,  in  his  counsel  not  to  marry  on  account 
of  the  expected  return  of  the  Lord 
(verse  26).  In  the  Roman  church  of  the  apostolic 
period  there  appeared  an  Encratite  tendency  which 
taught  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine  (Rom.  xiv. 
2,  21).  The  Acts,  too,  characterise  the  four  daugh- 
ters of  Philip  the  deacon  as  virgins;  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  designates  as  the  **  first-fruits  unto 
God  and  to  the  Lamb  "  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  ^*  which  were  not  defiled  with  women  " 
(xiv.  4).  Hegesippus  states  that  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  lived  as  a  Nazarite  in  complete  abstinence 
from  meat  and  wine  (Eusebius,  Hist.  ecd,y  II.,  xxiii.). 
The  works  of  the  apostolic  fathers  and  apologists 
are  full  of  references  to  both  men  and  women  who 
lived  an  ascetic  life.  Ignatius  names  as  their  mo- 
tive for  renunciation  of  marriage  **  respect  for  the 
body  which  is  the  Lord's,"  Athenagoras  the  hope 
of  a  higher  reward  in  heaven.    The  claim  of  the 


ascetics  to  the  first  rank  in  the  church  on  earth,  as 
the  most  perfect  Christians,  is  early  heard.  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  warns  them  not  to  boast,  and  Igna- 
tius rebukes  some  who  thought  themselves  more 
than  the  bishops.  There  was  perfect  freedom  in 
the  ascetic  life  in  this  early  period.  Some  merely 
abstained  from  marriage,  others  from  meat  and 
wine  as  well.  The  renimciation  of  property  did  not 
always  go  with  that  of  marriage;  Cyprian  {De 
habttu  virginum,  vii.)  knew  some  consecrated  vir- 
gins who  still  retained  their  own  property.  Some 
of  them  continued  to  live  in  their  own  houses,  others 
lived  in  common  in  special  dwellings  called  par^ 
ihenonea.  The  same  is  true  of  the  male  ascetics. 
Origen  lived  unmarried,  without  property,  in  con- 
stant prayer  and  meditation,  abstaining  from  meat 
and  wine  and  imposing  the  severest  penances  on 
himself;  in  fact,  his  life  differed  from  that  of  later 
monks  only  in  being  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
world.  A  strict  cloistral  separation  is  not  foimd  in 
early  asceticism,  though  a  certain  degree  of  retire- 
ment was  required  from  women  who  adopted  this 
life.  The  male  ascetics  passed  from  place  to  place 
after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  *'  confirming  the 
churches."  Their  self-denjring  activity  and  care 
for  the  sick  and  friendless  during  the  persecution 
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of  Diocletian  is  lauded  by  Eusebius  (De  tnariyribua 

PalCBSttTKB,  X.,  xi.)* 

The  first  witness  for  a  public  vow  of  virginity  for 

women   is   Tertullian    {De   virgine  velanda,   xiv.). 

This  vow,  however,  had  no  legal  force;  a  marriage 

contracted  by  one  who  had  made  it 

2.  Official  was  valid  (Cyprian,  Epist.,  Ixii.).   But 

Status,  penalties  were  early  decreed  for  a 
breach  of  such  a  vow;  thus  the  Span- 
ish Council  of  Elvira  (306)  imposed  lifelong  ex- 
communication, while  that  of  Ancyra  (314)  only 
required  the  same  penance  as  for  bigamy,  or  excom- 
munication for  a  year.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced of  the  priest  before  whom  the  vow  was 
pronounced  giving  the  virgin  a  veil  and  a  special 
robe  (Ambrose,  De  virffinibtts,  I.,  xi.).  Men,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Basil  made  no 
pubUc  vow  and  were  distinguished  by  no  special 
costume.  In  spite  of  the  high  regard  felt  for  the 
ascetics,  the  church  of  the  first  centuries  was  forced 
by  its  opposition  to  Gnostics,  Encratites,  and  Mon- 
tanists  into  a  certain  reserve  on  the  subject.  While 
some  of  these  sects  required  from  their  adherents 
complete  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine,  and  even 
from  marriage,  in  the  Church  only  tentative  efforts 
were  made  to  enforce  the  ascetic  ideal  on  all  its 
members  in  regard  to  food  (see  Fasting,  II.). 
Origen,  indeed,  exhorted  Christian  priests  to  per- 
petual continence,  and  the  Council  of  Elvira  threat- 
ened with  deposition  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
who  did  not  abstain  from  intercourse  with  their 
wives;  but  the  first  Council  of  Nicsea  (325)  declared 
against  the  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy  (see 
Cbubacy).  At  the  end  of  the  third  century  for  the 
first  time  is  mentioned  the  foundation  of  an  associa- 
tion of  ascetics  (Epiphanius,  Hcer.,  Ixvii.).  It 
originated  with  Heraclas,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  who 
came  from  Leontopolis  in  Egypt.  It  embraced  both 
men  and  women,  who  lived  in  perpetual  abstinence 
from  marriage,  from  meat,  and  from  wine  (see 
Heraclas). 

It  was  in  this  second  half  of  the  third  century 
that  monasticism  properly  so  called  originated  and 
the  ideal  of  an  entire  separation  from  the  world 
was  realized.  The  cause  of  the  new  movement, 
which  made  large  numbers  desert  the  world  in 
order  to  Uve  an  ascetic  and  contem- 

3.  The      plative  life  in  the  desert,   has  been 

Motive,  sought,  on  Jerome's  authority  {Vita 
PaiUi,  i.),  in  the  Decian  persecution; 
but  historical  proof  is  lacking  (for  origins  see  be- 
low, §  4).  The  same  lack  of  evidence  weakens 
the  theory  of  imitation  of  non-Christian  practise, 
as  of  Buddhism  (Hilgenfeld)  or  the  Egyptian  cult 
of  Serapis  (Weingarten).  Keim's  theory  of  the 
influence  of  Neo-Platonism  is  equally  untenable; 
though  this  system  undoubtedly  affected  the 
Church,  it  can  not  possibly  have  been  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  growth  of  monasticism,  and 
it  could  not  have  had  a  specially  strong  influence 
upon  the  rural  population  of  the  Thebaid.  The 
real  source  of  the  monastic  movement  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  ideal. 
In  the  picture  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  draws 
of  "  the  true  Gnostic,"  and  still  more  clearly  in 


Origen,  may  be  traced  the  conception  of  the  per- 
fect Christian  as  one  who  lives  remote  from  the 
world  and  its  passions.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  distressing  social  and  political  circumstances  of 
Egypt  later  in  the  third  century  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  Christian  heroism  and  of  the  tendency 
to  fly  from  the  world,  just  as  similar  conditions 
farther  west  called  forth  the  movement  of  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  the  Dona- 
tist  controversy  (seeDoNATiSM).  But  the  principal 
motive  of  Christian  monasticism  was  the  desire  to 
attain  everlasting  happiness  and  moral  perfection 
by  escape  from  the  world.* 

Some  individual  instances  of  this  flight  may  have 
existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. In  connection  with  Jerome's  Vita  Patdi  (ut 
sup.)  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
4*  Egyptian  find  the  origin  of  Christian  monas- 
Origins;  ticism  in  Paul  of  Thebes  as  a  result  of 
Anthony  the  Decian  persecution.  This  was 
and  thought  to  be  substantiated  by  the 
Ammonias,  account  in  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.,  VI., 
xlii.)  of  ''  flight  into  deserts  and  moun- 
tain regions  "  at  this  time.  But  the  historicity  of 
the  Vita  Patdi  is  now  not  recognized.  As  a  conse- 
quence, if  satisfactory  historical  evidence  alone  be 
considered,  the  title  of  the  first  hermit  must  be 
assigned  to  Anthony,  whose  life  was  written,  from 
knowledge  based  on  close  personal  relationship,  by 
Athanasius  (soon  after  Anthony's  death,  or  between 
356  and  362;  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iv.  188- 
221).  St.  Anthony  was  bom  of  wealthy  Christian 
parents  at  Coma,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  E^ypt, 
c.  250,  lost  his  parents  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  six  months  later  gave  all  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  leaving  his  sister  to  the  care  of  a  pious  woman, 
and  retired  first  to  a  tomb  and  then  to  a  ruined 
castle  near  the  Nile,  where  he  lived  alone  for  twenty 
years.  He  issued  from  his  retirement  at  times  to 
instruct  the  multitudes  who  came  to  hear  him,  and 
sometimes  visited  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  to 
comfort  them  in  times  of  stress.  Eventually  he  re- 
tired still  farther  into  the  solitude  near  the  Red  Sea, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  105,  attended  only  by 
the  two  disciples  Amathas  and  Biacarius  (q.v.). 
He  seems  to  have  created  no  regular  organization; 
the  colonies  of  hermits  which  were  known  as  tnonoB- 
Uria  were  united  only  by  ties  of  free  fellowship 
under  his  spiritual  direction.  The  "  Rule  "  as- 
cribed to  him  is  not  his,  though  it  is  of  Egyptian 
origin  and  very  old.    Tracing  the  further  develop- 


*  While  in  the  text  the  proximate  cause  of  monaBticsii 
probably  oorrectly  given,  and  "  imitation  "  of  non-Chnstian 
practise  is  rightly  rejected,  the  more  fundamental  cauae  is 
passed  over.  This  is  the  belief,  common  to  moat  advanoed 
and  to  some  primitive  religions,  that  '*  the  world  '*  or  **  the 
flesh  "  is  an  evil,  and  that  consequently  perfection  in  the  tm- 
ligious  life  is  soonest  and  best  attained  by  retirement  fron 
the  worid  and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  This  was  the  mo- 
tive in  the  asceticism  of  Brahman  ism  and  Buddhism  ((iq.T.). 
of  Greece,  and  of  the  Hanifs  of  Arabia  (see  Mobajoouk 
MoHAionDANXSM,  IV.,  1).  It  is  one  of  the  ourious  bMste  of 
history  and  of  logic  that  the  subduing  of  the  fiksh  was  at- 
tempted in  either  of  two  forms — total  abstentioin  from  m- 
dulgence  in  sensual  pleasures  and  denial  of  the  demands  of 
appetite  or  extreme  indulgmoe.  In  the  Christian  spheie 
this  latter  appeared  in  certain  of  the  Gnostic  outcrowtha, 
and  a  sporadic  case  was  the  Christiaa-Philadelphia  Society 
(see  BuTTLAR,  Eva  von).  G.  W.  Q. 
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ment  of  Egyptian  monasticism,  especially  in  the 
Hutoria  Launaca  of  Palladius  and  the  Historia 
manaeharum  of  Rufinus,  during  Anthony's  lifetime 
independent  colonies  of  hermits  appear  to  have 
been  established  in  Lower  Egypt  by  Ammonius  or 
Amun,  the  father  of  Nitrian  monasticism.  He  had 
been  married  against  his  will;  after  a  life  of  con- 
tinence lasting  eighteen  years,  his  wife  turned  their 
house  into  a  home  for  consecrated  virgins,  while  he 
went  out  into  the  desert,  forty  Roman  miles  to  the 
south  of  Alexandria,  and  gathered  (according  to 
Palladius)  not  less  than  500  disciples  around  him. 
They  lived  either  solitary  or  in  small  communities, 
and  assembled  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the 
church,  served  by  eight  priests,  for  common  wor- 
ship. The  day  was  divided  between  work  and 
prayer;  the  strictest  discipline  prevailed.  After 
twenty-two  years  of  this  life,  Ammonius  died  some 
time  before  356,  while  Anthony  was  yet  living. 
Among  his  disciples  were  Arsisius,  Serapion,  Cro- 
nius,  Putubastus,  Asion,  and  Didymus,  while  the 
younger  generation  of  the  Nitrian  colony  included 
Pambo,  Benjamin,  Apollonius,  and  the  four  ''  Long 
Brothers,"  Ammonius,  Dioscurus,  Eusebius,  and 
Euthymius.  The  Nitrian  monks  were  especially 
devoted  to  the  theology  of  Origen,  and  when  he  was 
declared  a  heretic  by  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  in 
399,  they  had  their  share  of  persecution. 

Twenty-four  hours'  journey  to  the  southward,  in 
the  Scetic  desert  near  a  place  called  Cellia,  another 
famous  colony  had  its  abode.  The  cells  were  even 
more  primitive  than  the  Nitrian,  and  perpetual 
silence  was  the  rule,  except  when  the  monks  came 
together  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
5.  Other  for  public  worship.  According  to  Cas- 
Egyptian  sian,  Macarius,  called  '*  the  Great," 
Settlements,  was  the  first  to  settle  here  (see  Ma- 
carius, 1).  Palladius  asserts  that  this 
was  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  that  he  possessed 
the  gifts  of  healing  and  prophecy.  His  sayings 
in  the  Apophthegmata  and  the  fifty  homilies  still 
preserved  give  the  idea  of  a  pious  and  humble 
character  and  an  important  representative  of  prim- 
itive Christian  mysticism.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  either  in  387  or  in  383.  His  principal 
associates  were  the  Ethiopian  Moses,  Pachon,  and 
Macarius  the  Younger.  Two  of  his  disciples, 
Evagrius  Ponticus  (q.v.)  and  Marcus  Eremita  (q.v.), 
attained  some  importance  as  writers.  By  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  Egypt  was  full  of  hermits, 
living  either  solitary  or  in  communities.  The 
numbers  attributed  to  them  may  be  exagger- 
ated (e.g.,  20,000  women  and  10,000  men  at 
Oxyrhynchus  in  central  Egypt);  but  the  extent  of 
the  movement  is  attested  not  only  by  Athanasius 
in  more  than  one  passage,  but  by  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Valens  in  365,  and  by  his  drafting  5,000 
Nitrian  monks  as  soldiers  in  375.  The  loose  fellow- 
ship of  the  Egyptian  hermits  was  oiganised  by 
Pachomius  (q.v.),  who  surrounded  the  scattered 
cells  by  a  wall  and  gave  the  monks  a  common  rule 
of  life.  This  earliest  monastic  rule  is  primitive  and 
incomplete;  but  it  enforces  the  duty  of  labor,  makes 
an  effort  to  systematize  the  devotional  life,  con- 
tains provisions  concerning  clothing,  food,  and 
nours  of  sleep,  and  by  forbidding  the  reception  of 


strangers  attempts  to  shut  off  the  monastery  from 
the  world.  While  the  older  sort  of  hermit  colonies 
still  maintained  their  existence,  the  cenobitic  sys- 
tem spread  rapidly  throughout  Egypt.  The  hermit 
life  was  less  adapted  for  women.  Pachomius  founded 
the  first  convent  for  his  sister  Mary,  and  the  clois- 
tered life  was  adopted  by  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  female  ascetics.  At  the  same  time  a 
number  of  conmiunities  of  women  continued  to 
exist  in  which  a  less  strict  rule  of  asceticism  and 
seclusion  from  the  world  prevailed. 

From  Egypt  monasticism  spread  to  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  which  produced  two  important  ascetic 
writers  in  Nilus  Sinaita  (see  Nilus,  1)  and  Johannes 
Climacus  (q.v.),  and  to  Palestine,  in  the  southern 
part  of  which  Hilarion  (q.v.)  of  Gaza, 
6.  In  a  disciple  of  Anthony,  introduced  the 
Palestine  hermit  life  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
and  Syria,  fourth  century.  Sozomen  and  Pal- 
ladius mention  a  number  of  Palestin- 
ian hermits,  and  numerous  monasteries  arose  here 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Melania, 
a  rich  Roman  woman  and  a  friend  of  Rufinus, 
founded  a  convent  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  an- 
other Roman,  Paula  (d.  404),  houses  for  both  monks 
and  nuns  at  Bethlehem.  A  younger  Melania  (d. 
439)  was  also  a  noted  founder.  The  western  monks 
and  nuns  lived  here  in  the  spirit  of  their  Egyptian 
models,  and  Jerome  translated  the  rule  of  Pacho- 
mius for  Paula's  convent.  Syria  was,  however,  after 
EJgypt,  the  country  in  which  early  monasticism 
flourished  most  remarkably.  The  men  and  women 
who  were  associated  with  Aphraates  did  not  leave 
the  world,  and  were  ''  solitary  "  (as  he  calls  them 
in  the  sixth  homily,  of  337)  only  in  the  sense  of 
having  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy.  But  Jacob  of 
Nisibis  (q.v.)  seems  to  have  led  a  hermit's  life 
with  Eugenius,  the  founder  of  Persian  monasti- 
cism, before  he  became  bishop  of  Nisibis  in  309. 
According  to  the  account  which  he  wrote  of  Euge- 
nius (published  in  P.  Bedjan,  Acta  martyrum  .  .  • 
Syriace,  iii.  376-380,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1890-97),  the 
latter  seems  to  have  come  from  £!gypt,  bringing 
with  him  the  cenobitic  tradition  of  the  monasteries 
of  Pachomius.  He  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
the  Aones  whom  Sozomen  calls  (VI.,  xxxiii.  4)  the 
founder  in  Syria  of  the  strict  hermit  life,  as  Anthony 
was  in  Egypt.  Among  the  monastic  pioneers  of 
Edessa  and  Osrhoene,  Jerome  names  as  the  first  a 
certain  Jtdian,  a  contemporary  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate; Ephraem  Syrus  (q.v.)  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
ascetics  of  this  region.  In  eastern  Cilicia  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Antioch  flourishing  colonies  of  her- 
mits existed  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
in  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  which  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Syrian  Thebaid.  Here  Jerome  lived  as  a  her- 
mit from  373  to  380.  In  northern  Syria  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  asceticism  represented  by  the  *^  pillar- 
saints  "  became  common  in  the  fifth  century.  Its 
earliest  example  is  supposed  to  have  been  Simeon, 
who  abode  on  the  top  of  a  colimm  near  Antioch, 
gradually  increasing  its  height,  and  after  thirty- 
six  years  died  about  460.  This  form  of  mortificar 
tion  is  apparently  connected  with  pagan  Syrian 
prototypes.  Scattered  practitioners  of  it  were 
found  in  the  east  until  the  fifteenth  century.    The 
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most  famous  of  them  was  the  yoimger  Simeon  (d. 
506),  who  lived  for  sixty-eight  yean  on  top  of  a 
pillar  near  Antioch.    See  Sttutes. 

Information  as  to  Galatia  comes  from  Palladius, 
a  native  of  that  region.  In  Roman  Armenia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  monasticism  owed  its 
origin  to  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (q.v.), 
7.  In  Asia  whose  semi-Arian  associates,  like  the 
Minor,  bishops  Marathonius  and  Macedonius 
(q.v.)»  were  zealous  supporters  of  the 
movement.  It  assumed  a  fanatical  character  in  Ar- 
menia, and  conflicts  resulted  with  the  hierarchy;  the 
Council  of  Gangra  (7  343)  was  obliged  to  take  action 
against  the  exaggerated  asceticism  of  the  Eustathi- 
ans.  A  cognate  phenomenon  is  the  party  of  the 
Euchites  or  Messalians  (q.v.)  in  northern  Syria  and 
Pamphylia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
They  were  still  more  radical  in  their  insistence  on  a 
life  of  unbroken  prayer,  rejected  the  sacraments  and 
fasts  of  the  Church,  and  displayed  distinctly  Mani- 
chean  tendencies.  Repressed  by  the  bishops,  they 
disappeared  for  the  time,  to  come  up  again  in  the 
medieval  sects  of  the  Bogomiles  (see  New  Mani- 
CHE  ANS,  I.)  and  Paulicians  (q.v.).  [The  Paulicians 
had  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  Bianicheans 
or  Messalians^  and  their  origin  can  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for.  A.  H.  N.]  Monasticism  was  domesti- 
cated in  Cappadocia  first  by  Basil  the  Great  and 
then  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(qq.v.).  The  work  of  Basil  was  epoch-making. 
The  two  rules,  a  longer  and  a  shorter  one,  which 
bear  his  name,  while  they  are  rather  catechisms  on 
monastic  virtues  and  duties  than  formal  rules,  are 
to-day  the  only  standard  of  Greek  monasticism. 
His  ideal  is  essentially  identical  with  that  of  An- 
thony. The  monk  is  the  perfect  Christian;  the 
ascetic  life  consists  not  in  specific  practises  of  self- 
denial  but  in  the  sanctification  of  the  whole  person- 
ality; the  monk  must  exercise,  next  to  the  love  of 
God,  that  of  his  neighbor,  though  practically  this 
was  confined  to  his  fellow  monks  and  contemplated 
no  far-reaching  influence  on  the  Church  at  large  or 
on  society.  According  to  Basil,  the  monastic  life 
meant  not  a  suppression  of  nature  but  the  return  to 
it,  not  opposition  to  but  the  completion  of  ancient 
wisdom.  As  to  the  life  in  detail,  the  candidate  for 
admission  to  a  monastery  was  required  to  renounce 
his  property  and  go  through  a  period  of  probation. 
No  binding  vows  were  made;  the  apotagi  was  a  re- 
nunciation of  all  relations  with  the  world,  but  not  an 
external  act.  The  proestda  or  head  of  the  monastery 
had  full  disciplinary  powers.  The  daily  life  of  the 
monks  was  divided  between  prayer,  for  which  there 
were  six  fixed  hours,  and  work,  especially  agricul- 
ture. There  was  no  prescription  as  to  food  except 
that  it  should  be  taken  in  moderation  and  not  serve 
to  pamper  the  palate;  the  use  of  wine  was  prohib- 
ited.   No  special  costume  was  prescribed. 

In  spite  of  Basil's  influence  in  favor  of  a  oeno- 
bitic  system,  the  hermit  life  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  It  seemed  to  many  that  the 
monastic  ideal  of  uninterrupted  devotion  could  be 
attained  only  by  the  anchorite.  But  the  two  classes 
of  monks  lived  peaceably  together,  the  cloister  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  training-school  for  the  higher 
stage.   During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Palestine 


was  the  special  home  of  monachism,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  its  associations,  which  brought  thither  an 
increasing  number  of  devout  pilgrims.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  an 
8.  Later  attempt  was  made  to  link  together  the 
History  of  various  monasteries  and  colonies  of 
Oriental  hermits  in  a  common  oi^ganisation. 
Monasti-  Each  of  these  classes  now  had  an  archi- 
cism.  mandrite  of  its  oi;v^,  chosen  by  the 
whole  body  and  confirmed  by  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  These  offices  assumed 
considerable  importance  when  the  CappadociaD 
Theodosius  (414-519),  head  of  the  monastery 
founded  by  him  and  named  after  him  at  Jerusalem, 
became  archimandrite  of  the  monasteries,  and  an- 
other Cappadocian,  Sabas  (q.v.;  43^-532),  beU  the 
corresponding  position  among  the  hermits.  Sabas 
founded  seven  lauras  (see  Abbey)  or  colonies  of 
hermits  in  Palestine,  of  which  that  at  Jerusalem, 
under  his  own  guidance,  was  the  principal  one. 
Even  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the 
seventh  century,  monasticism  maintained  its  foot- 
ing in  Palestine;  but  its  consequent  isolation  caused 
it  gradually  to  decline.  After  Egypt  and  Palestine 
had  ceased  to  be  the  centers  of  eastern  monasticism, 
this  place  was  taken  by  Constantinople.  About  430 
the  system  of  the  akoimetcB  (monks  who  kept  up  an 
unbroken  prayer  day  and  night  in  three  divisions 
which  relieved  each  other)  was  introduced  there  by 
Alexander,  an  abbot  from  a  monastery  on  tli^ 
Euphrates.  The  monastery  of  this  kind  founded 
about  460  by  the  Roman  consular  Studius  and 
known  from  him  as  Studion  attained  special  im- 
portance in  the  epoch  of  the  iconoclastic  contro- 
versy through  the  work  of  its  abbot  Theodore  (see 
Theodore  the  Studite),  who  reformed  Bysantine 
monasticism  by  adapting  the  Basilian  rule  to  al- 
tered conditions.  His  **  Constitutions,"  which,  if 
not  drawn  up  by  him,  represent  his  work,  give  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  life  of  his  own  house,  and 
were  accepted  by  many  others.  The  reception  of 
a  monk,  with  the  binding  vow  which  had  been  re- 
quired since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  was  a  solemn 
act,  considered  almost  as  a  second  baptism  in  its 
power  to  cleanse  from  sin.  It  was  made  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  during  the  lituigy  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  brethren.  After  receiving  the  tonsure 
and  habit,  the  new  monk  then  partook  of  the  com- 
munion. Besides  domestic  economy  and  agricul- 
ture the  monks  were  occupied  in  theology,  philoso- 
phy, and  grammar,  so  that  their  houses  became 
niu-series  of  orthodox  divinity.  The  abbot  was  re- 
quired to  give  a  catechetical  lecture  three  times  a 
week  to  the  monks.  They  were  to  live  simply  and 
temperately,  but  the  use  of  meat  was  allowed.  The 
distinction  between  makroschimoi  and  mikrotckhnoi 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  time  ol 
the  iconoclastic  controversy.  The  latter,  answer- 
ing to  the  lay  brothers  in  the  West,  performed  the 
household  duties;  the  former,  the  western  choir- 
brothers,  lived  in  complete  abstraction  frcmi  worldly 
things,  devoted  wholly  to  contemplation  and  study. 
This  gradation,  though  it  weakened  the  sense  at 
unity,  served  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into  the 
monastery  of  those  who  did  not  feel  called  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  extremer  obligations.     The 
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next  great  center  was  Mount  Athos  (see  Athos), 
which  was  inhabited  by  hermits  from  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  though  the  first  regular  monas- 
tery was  not  founded  until  963.  In  the  Hesychastic 
controversy  (see  Hesychasts)  the  fanatical  ele- 
ment in  eastern  monachism  once  more  found  ex- 
pression. The  monks  regarded  themselves  as  in- 
spired and  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  miracles  and 
of  prophecy  in  order  to  make  what  amounted  to  a 
new  development  of  revelation.  The  colonies  on 
Mount  Athos  increased  in  number  until  in  1045 
there  were  180.  With  its  numerous  hermits  and 
monasteries  of  combined  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic constitution,  Athos  is  still  the  most  famous 
seat  of  Greek  monasticism. 

Although  monasticism  stood  out  originally  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  open  conflict  was  avoided.  The  bishops, 
especially  Athanasius,  succeeded  in 
Q.  Relation  abating  the  anticlerical  tendencies  of 
to  Church  monasticism,  which  on  its  side  pre- 
and  State,  served  an  abiding  respect  for  the 
Church  and  its  institutions,  so  that 
the  relations  between  secular  and  regular  clergy  in 
the  East  finally  became  a  very  friendly  one,  until 
by  the  increasing  enforcement  of  celibacy  and  the 
choosing  of  dignitaries  from  the  monastic  ranks  the 
opposition  was  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
trouble  which  the  Church  had  in  the  fifth  century 
with  monastic  fanaticism  led  to  strict  regulation  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (canons  iv.,  viii.,  xxiii., 
xxiv.).  The  monasteries  and  all  the  monks  of  a 
diocese  were  to  be  subject  to  the  bishop,  without 
whose  leave  no  new  monasteries  might  be  erected; 
slaves  were  not  to  be  received  without  the  consent 
of  their  masters;  to  the  ordinary  vows  was  added 
the  obligation  of  "  stability  "  or  continuance  in  one 
fixed  residence,  to  prevent  disorderly  roving.  The 
same  line  was  followed  by  Justinian  in  his  monastic 
legislation,  which  became  the  model  for  all  subse- 
quent state  regulations  in  the  East.  The  second 
Trullan  synod  of  692  increased  the  freedom  of  en- 
trance into  the  monastic  state,  which  Justinian  had 
facilitated  for  slaves,  ordered  wandering  hermits 
either  to  allow  themselves  to  be  gathered  into  mon- 
asteries or  to  retire  into  the  desert  (see  Gyro  vagi), 
and  laid  down  the  principle  that  only  he  who  had 
approved  himself  as  a  cenobite  should  become  a 
hermit.  Under  the  iconoclastic  emperors  the  monks 
led  the  defense  of  images,  with  John  of  Damascus 
(q.v.),  who  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas 
on  the  Dead  Sea,  at  their  head.  The  monasteries 
underwent  great  trials  during  this  period,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  emperors  contem- 
plated their  total  suppression.  The  Second  Council 
of  Nicsea  (787)  allowed  the  unrestricted  foundation 
of  monasteries  (though  that  of  Constantinople,  801, 
restored  the  recjuirement  of  episcopal  permission), 
and  reiterated  the  prohibition  of  monks  and  nuns 
leaving  their  convents.  Since  the  Trullan  synod 
of  692  had  confined  the  requirement  of  celibacy  to 
the  bishops,  they  were  thereafter  usually  taken 
from  the  monasteries,  which  gave  great  power  to 
monasticism.  This  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  monks,  who  had  given  to  the  practise  of  con- 
fession its  systematic  development,  were  lon^rj  its 
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chief  ministers.  The  main  service  of  Greek  monas- 
ticism as  a  whole  was  the  awakening  of  the  Church 
to  the  consciousness  of  practical  needs.  The 
monks'  constant  effort  for  the  sanctification  of 
their  own  hearts  had  given  them  a  deep  insight 
into  the  inner  life,  and  the  great  preachers  of  the 
East,  such  as  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  had  learned  to  know  human  nature  through 
monasticism,  while  its  influence  may  be  traced  also 
in  the  attention  paid  to  psychological  problems  in 
the  dogmatic  theology  of  John  of  Damascus. 

n.  Monasticism  in  the  West:    This  was  wholly 

of  eastern  origin.     In  his  Roman  exile  (341-343) 

Athanasius  spread  the  news  of  the  work  of  Anthony 

and  Pachomius,  and  according  to  Palladius  (J^i*- 

toria  Lausiacaf  i.),  a  monk  named  Isi- 

I.  Begin-  dore  \'isited  Rome  about  350.    Peter, 

nings  in  the  successor  of  Athanasius,  who  took 
Italy,  Gaul,  refuge  in  Rome  in  373,  perhaps  deter- 

and  Ger-  mined  the  movement  of  ascetics 
many.  toward  the  East  already  noted.  The 
first  western  monasteries  seem  to  have 
originated  between  370  and  380;  but  the  move- 
ment made  slow  progress,  and  was  hindered 
rather  than  helped  by  the  older  institution  of 
commuriities  of  consecrated  virgins.  During  his 
Roman  sojourn  (382-385),  Jerome  labored  for  the 
promotion  of  monasticism;  but  when  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  pupil  Paula  died  in  385  as  a  result 
of  her  extreme  asceticism,  the  populace  broke  out 
in  violent  opposition,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Rome,  Paula  and  her  other  daughter  Eustochium 
following  him  to  the  East  to  end  their  fives  in  a 
convent  at  Bethlehem.  Nevertheless,  when  Au- 
gustine was  in  Rome  in  388,  he  found  a  number  of 
monastic  "  abodes  of  the  saints  **  there,  and  he 
states  that  the  inmates  of  the  Roman  convents  pro- 
cured their  fivelihood  by  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  northern  Italy  Ambrose  was  the  most  prom- 
inent promoter  of  monasticism;  he  founded  in  the 
suburbs  of  Milan  a  monastery  modeled  on  the 
eastern  type,  though  he  maintained  it  from  his 
own  resources,  which  was  a  departure  from  the 
model.  Eusebius  of  Vercellae  deserves  special  men- 
tion as  being,  with  Augustine,  the  first  to  organize 
a  community  life  of  a  more  or  less  monastic  kind 
for  the  clergy  (see  Chapter).  In  southern  Italy, 
Paulinus  (q.v.),  later  bishop  of  Nola,  was  a  pioneer 
of  the  new  movement.  It  was  for  the  monastery  of 
Pinetum,  probably  near  Terracina,  that  Rufinus 
translated  the  rule  of  Basil.  By  4 1 2  Jerome  was  able 
to  boast  of  **  many  convents  of  virgins  and  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  monks  "  in  Italy.  In  Gaul 
Martin  of  Tours  (q.v.)  forwarded  the  movement  by 
founding,  soon  after  360,  the  monasteries  of  Ligug^ 
near  Poitiers  and  Marmoutiers  near  Tours.  In  the 
south  an  association  of  hermits  was  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  by  Honoratus  on  the 
island  of  Lerins,  and  two  others  in  Marseilles  by 
Cassian  about  the  same  time  (see  Cassianus,  Jo- 
hannes), followed  by  a  large  niunber  of  others  in 
the  course  of  the  century.  The  new  institution 
soon  took  root  in  German  soil,  possibly  owing  to  an 
impulse  given  by  Athanasius  during  hb  exile  at 
Treves.  When  the  officer  Pontitianus  came  from 
that  city  to  Milan  in  387,  he  told  Augustine  of  the 
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Vita  ArUonvi,  which  he  had  oome  to  know  there, 
and  of  the  hermits  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  It  seems  to  have  been  planted  in  Spain  by 
one  Donatus  from  North  Africa,  where  Augustine 
had  been  its  most  influential  promoter,  but  where, 
as  in  Italy,  it  had  encountered  strong  opposition. 

In  spite  of  the  desire  to  imitate  EJgyptian  and 
Palestinian  models,  divergences  from  them  soon 
appear  in  western  monastic  institutions.  Great 
freedom  prevailed;    each  monastery  followed  its 

own  rule;  in  some  more  than  one  was 
2.  The  observed,  in  others  the  directions  of 
Rules.      the  abbot  took  the  place  of  a  written 

rule.  Cassian,  who  was  the  first  to 
undertake  (in  his  De  institiUis  c<enobiarum)  the  codi- 
fication of  these  diverse  systems,  speaks  strongly  in 
favor  of  independent  development  in  the  West,  on 
the  ground  of  differences  of  climate,  surroundings, 
and  social  order.  The  costume  of  the  eastern  monks 
he  considered  unsuitable  to  the  West,  and  he  op- 
posed the  use  of  the  hairnshirt  as  both  hindering 
the  monks  in  their  work  and  tempting  them  to 
spiritual  pride.  He  mitigated  the  rule  as  to  food 
by  allowing  two  meals,  one  at  three  o'clock  and 
the  other  in  the  evening.  He  had  the  ancient  ere- 
mitical character  of  monasticism  in  mind,  as  b 
shown  by  his  enjoining  the  monks  to  work  alone 
in  their  cells  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  outside  world.  In  a  condensa- 
tion by  a  later  hand  of  the  first  four  books  of  the 
InaiitiUaf  the  so-called  **  Rule  of  Cassian  "  served 
as  a  standard  down  to  the  ninth  century;  other 
rules  employed  were  that  of  Basil  in  Rufinus'  trans- 
lation, that  of  Pachomius  as  rendered  by  Jerome, 
and  that  of  Macarius.  Convents  of  women  fre- 
quently followed  the  so-called  "  Rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine " — really  a  treatise  written  by  him  on  a  special 
occasion  for  a  community  of  African  nuns.  This 
was  used  by  Ca^sarius  of  Aries  (q.v.;  d.  542)  as  a 
basis  for  his  own  Regvla  ad  virginea.  We  have  sev- 
eral others  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  which 
are  independent  of  the  Benedictine  rule;  but  they 
were  only  local  in  their  authority,  while  Benedict's 
spread  far  and  wide  from  Monte  Cassino  (q.v.)  until 
it  drove  out  all  the  others.  The  Benedictine  rule 
(see  Benedict  of  Nursia  and  the  Benedictine 
Order)  was  marked  not  so  much  by  originality  as 
by  reasonable  moderation  and  wise  elasticity.  It 
was  intended  to  educate  the  monks  in  the  princi- 
ples of  strict  obedience,  stability,  and  ordered  work. 
It  was  due  to  Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  (q.v.) 
that  systematic  study  formed  a  part  of  the  plan. 
The  most  serious  obstacle  to  its  general  adoption 
was  found  in  the  competition  of  the  rule  of  the 
Celtic  missionary  Columban  (q.v.),  the  founder  of 
the  abbeys  of  Luxeuil  and  Bobbio,  which  was  used 
in  many  monasteries  of  France  and  northern  Italy. 
But  the  stem  rigorism  of  this  rule  could  not  stand 
against  the  greater  mildness  of  Benedict's,  which 
Gregory  II.,  Gregory  III.,  and  Boniface  made  the 
standard  for  the  Prankish  empire.  Their  work  was 
continued  by  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious, 
with  the  help  of  Alcuin  and  Benedict  of  Anianc. 
A.S  the  number  and  importance  of  the  monasteries 
increased,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  bishops  to 
see  that  thoy  were  brought  under  episcopal  juris- 


diction. The  clerical  character  of  the  abbot  made 
him  in  a  sense  dependent  on  the  bishop,  who,  how- 
ever, on  his  side,  could  not  ordain  any  monk  with- 
out the  abbot's  consent.  Though  the  Benedictine 
rule  prescribed  the  election  of  abbots  by  the  monks, 
founders  frequently  reserved  to  themselves  a  right 
of  nomination.  From  the  sixth  century  the  abbot 
was  installed  in  his  office  by  episcopal  benediction. 
By  the  end  of  that  century  many  monasteries  sought 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
bishops  by  placing  themselves  under  the  special 
protection  of  kings  or  of  the  pope  (see  Exemp- 
tion). 

From  the  time  of  Boniface,  western  monasticism 
stood  forth  as  the  standard-bearer  of  civilization. 
Benedictine  monks  turned  the  forests  into  ploughed 

fields,  brought  the  message  of  Chris- 

3.  Relation  tianity  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and 

to  Civiliza-  handed    down    the    ancient    theology 

tion.        and  some  part  of  ancient  civilization. 

Monasteries  were  the  central  points  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  day,  and  schools  everywhere 
arose  in  connection  with  them.  Yet  the  assump- 
tion of  the  work  of  general  civilization,  together  with 
the  growth  of  possessions  which  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  do  so  much,  tended  to  secularize  the 
monastic  life.  The  first  of  many  attempts  to  restore 
the  ancient  strictness  is  connected  with  the  name 
of  Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.);  for  some  that  suc- 
ceeded see  Benedict  of  Nursia.  Special  notice 
must  be  given  here  to  the  reform  of  Cluny  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  to  which  the  coopera- 
tion of  temporal  princes  and  the  patronage  of  popes 
gave  a  universal  significance,  and  enabled  it  to  re- 
form not  only  its  order  but  the  Church  at  large 
(see  Cluny,  Abbey  and  Congregation  of).  The 
Cluniac  reform,  however,  by  the  foundation  of  a 
separate  congregation  with  the  abbot  of  Cluny  at 
its  head,  began  the  process  of  disintegration  of 
western  monasticism,  which  had  been  everywhere 
united  under  the  rule  of  Benedict,  first  into  con- 
gregations and  then  into  separate  orders.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  greatest  influence  was  exer- 
cised by  the  new  congregation  of  the  Cisterdana 
(q.v.),  which  took  up  the  task  of  reform  when  the 
Cluniac  congregation  had  been  infected  in  its  turn 
by  worldliness.  Their  success  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  their  abandonment  of  the  antiquated 
economic  system  of  the  older  monasticism.  They 
farmed  their  own  land,  and  combined  industrial 
activity  with  agriculture.  While  all  these  congre- 
gations still  adhered  to  the  rule  of  Benedict  as  a 
basis  and  merely  developed  it  by  their  particular 
constitutions,  the  Premonstratensians  (q.v.)  were 
an  order  of  clerics  living  by  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  attempting  to  combine  monastic  strict- 
ness with  the  duties  of  secular  clergy.  The  re- 
form movement  of  the  eleventh  century  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  crusades,  and  created, 
as  a  product  of  these,  the  knightly  orders  in 
which  the  temporal  and  spiritual  ideals  of  tht 
Middle  Ages  were  singularly  united.  New  orders 
and  congregations  multiplied  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  check  was  finally  put  upon  their  further 
increase  by  the  (fourth)  Lateran  council  of  1215 
(canon  xiv.). 
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Mcmastidflin  took  a  novel  form  in  the  work  of 
Francis  of  Aaam  (q.v.)*  The  old  vow  of  poverty 
became  an  absolute  renimdation  of  all  poflseBsions 
not  only  by  the  individual  but  by  the 
4.  The  order.  The  cloistered  retirement  of 
Mendicant  the  exiBting  orders  gave  place  to  a 
Orden.  vigorous  attempt  to  influence  the  life 
of  the  day  through  preaching  and  the 
confessional.  Western  monasticism  had  been  aris- 
tocratic down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century;  it 
now  became  popular.  A  mighty  spirit  of  new  devo- 
tion went  out  from  Assisi  and  took  possession  of 
the  Church,  breathing  a  fresh  life  into  preaching, 
church  music,  art,  and  learning.  Side  by  side  with 
the  Franciscan  order  arose  the  Dominican  (see 
Dominic,  Saint,  ano  thb  Dominican  Order),  des- 
tined originally  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  but 
soon  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  Franciscan  and 
becoming  like  it  a  mendicant  order.  These  two  as- 
sociations, in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  produced  the 
chief  representatives  of  scholastic  theology,  while 
the  mysticism  which  flourished  among  them  awoke 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  individual  and  recast  the 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life  in  a  new  form,  which 
amounted  to  a  reformation.  The  thirteenth  cen- 
tury saw  the  development  as  mendicant  orders  of 
two  communities  which  had  begun  as  associations 
of  anchorites,  the  Carmelites  (q.v.)  and  the  her- 
mits of  St.  Augustine  (see  Augustinians).  They 
were  followed  by  other  mendicant  orders — the 
Servites,  Hieronymites,  Minims,  Trinitarians,  and 
the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  Worldliness,  how- 
ever, crept  into  these  as  it  had  into  the  cloister. 
The  Franciscans  were  rent  asimder  by  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  the 
breach  between  the  extreme  or  "  spiritual  "  party 
with  the  pope  displayed  once  more  the  old  an- 
tinomy between  monasticism  and  the  Church 
in  the  world.  The  attempts  at  reform  in  the 
fifteenth  century  had  only  a  temporary  success, 
and  in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  monasteries 
and  religious  brotherhoods  of  all  sorts,  monasti- 
cism seemed  doomed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  idle 
unprofitableness. 

The  age  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  however, 
brought  new  life  to  some  of  the  older  orders  in  the 
work  of  the  Theatines  and  Capuchins  (qq.v.),  the 
Discalced  Carmelites,  and  the  French  Cistercian  re- 
form of  the  Feuillants.  But  more  importance  at- 
tached to  the  new  foundations,  espe- 
5.  Later  cially  the  Jesuits  (q.v.),  who  developed 
Orders,  a  wholly  new  phase  of  monasticism. 
Standing  between  the  secular  deigy 
and  monasticism,  they  considered  ascetic  practises 
and  renunciation  of  the  world  only  means  for  the 
spread  of  the  Church's  dominion.  This  purpose  is 
expressed  in  a  new  fourth  vow,  "  to  devote  the  life 
to  perpetual  service  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Rcnnan  pontiff.''  A  number  of  other  new  orders 
now  arose  which  replaced  the  old  monastic  ideal  of 
perfection  and  retirement  from  the  world  by  adap- 
tation to  a  variety  of  practical  ends  such  as  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  clergy,  that  of  the  laity  in  the  con- 
fessional, the  pulpit,  and  the  school,  and  the  care 
of  the  sick.  The  services  of  women  were  especially 
organized  for  the  work  of  the  Church.   Most  of  these 


new  foundations  took  the  freer  and  more  elastic 
form  of  congregations;  in  some  the  vow  was  only 
for  a  time,  or  was  simple  instead  of  solemn.  Only 
a  few  of  these  can  be  named  here,  such  as  the 
Ursulines  (1535),  the  Piarists  (1600),  Vincent  de 
Paul's  great  foundations  of  the  Lazarists  and  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  (1681).  Theological  learning  and  popular 
devotion  were  promoted  by  the  Oratory  of  Philip 
Neri  (q.v.),  and  the  French  Oratory  (1611).  In 
the  Trappists  (q.v.)  the  old  spirit  of  severe  asceti- 
cism revived,  on  the  basis  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
The  order  of  the  Visitation  (1610)  is  the  only  im- 
portant foundation  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Jesuits  found  several  imitators,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Redemptorist  order  founded 
by  ALfonso  Liguori  (q.v.).  The  Reformation  had 
largely  diminished  the  sphere  of  influence  of  mo- 
nasticism; but  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  still  more  radical.  Its  work  was  foreshadowed 
by  that  of  Joseph  II.,  who  in  1782  suppressed  in  his 
dominions  a  number  of  contemplative  orders  and 
greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  others,  and  was 
followed  by  the  secularization  of  the  German  mon- 
asteries in  1803.  With  the  revival  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1814  began  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholic  mon- 
astidsin,  pervaded,  however,  whether  in  the  old 
orders  as  restored  or  in  the  new  foundations,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Benedictine  order 
alone  has  been  able  to  preserve  an  independent  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  ideals,  and  at  Solesmes  (re- 
stored 1833),  Beuron  (1863),  and  Maredsous  (1872) 
to  achieve  a  remarkable  work  in  many  departments 
of  learning. 

According  to  the  careful  statistics  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Baumgarten,  which  are  in  most  cases  brought 
down  to  1901,  the  membership  of  the  following 
orders  may  be  given:  Christian  Brothers,  20,457; 
Franciscans,  16,458;  Jesuits,  15,073;  Capuchins, 
9,464;  Mariste,  6,000;  Benedictines,  4,565;  Trap- 
pists, 4,538;  Dominicans,  4,350;  Lazarists,  3,304; 
Fathers  of  tfie  Holy  Ghost,  2,149;  Carmelites,  2,000; 
Augustinians,  1,858. 

In  the  Protestant  churches,  before  the  nineteenth 

century,  ascetic  zeal  was  strong  enough  to  impel 

their  members  to  a  formal  monastic 

6.  Monastic  life  only  among  the  so-called  *'  Prc- 

Attempts  cisians "  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
under  I^t-  Thus  Johannes  Gennuvit,  of  Vennigen 

ettantism.  on  the  Ruhr  (d.  1699),  attempted  to 
restore  the  cloistered  life.  In  1728  John 
Conrad  Beissel  (see  Communism,  II.,  5;  Dunkers, 
L,  2),  a  German  Pietist,  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  and  had  joined  the  Dunkers  (q.v.)  in  1724, 
withdrew  to  live  in  solitude,  and  was  joined  by 
others  who  formed  a  community  and  adopted  a 
habit  something  like  that  of  the  Capuchins.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  the  High- 
church  movement  in  the  Anglican  communion 
brought  about  the  foundation  of  a  large  number  of 
quasi-monastic  conmiunities  for  both  men  and 
women.  Most  of  them  are  modeled  in  their  or- 
ganization on  the  type  of  Roman  Catholic  monasti- 
cism, though  as  a  rule  without  binding  vows;  and 
the  main  purpose  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  missionary 
or  charitable  work,  at  home  or  abroad.   See  Abbey; 
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Andrew  and  Phiup,  Brothsrhood  of;    Asceti- 
cism;   Mbthodists;    Protestant  Episcopalians. 

(G.  GrOtzmacher.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  large  part  of  the  story  of  Monasticism  la 
told  in  the  literature  under  the  articles  referred  to  in  the 
text  dealing  with  the  persons  there  mentioned  and  with 
the  diflferent  orders.  Consult  also  the  literature  \inder 
ABCEnciBM.  A  small  group  of  books  of  first  importance 
consists  of:  C.  F.  de  Montalembert,  Les  Moinen  de  I'occi- 
detU,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1860  sqq.,  Eng.  transl..  Monks  of  the 
Weat  from  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Bernard,  6  vols.,  London. 
1895;  Helyot,  Ordres  monastiquea;  O.  Zcickler,  Aakeae  und 
Mdnchtum,  2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1897;  J.  S.  Anaemani,  Bib- 
liotheca  orientalis,  vol.  iii.,  Rome,  1728;  and  Heimbuchcr, 
Orden  und  Kongregationen.  Consult  further:  M.  K.  A. 
Henrion,  Histoire  dee  ordrea  religieux,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1835; 
T.  D.  Fosbrookc,  British  Monachiam;  or,  Mannera  and 
Cuatoma  of  the  Monka  and  Nuna  of  England,  London,  1843; 
8.  Fox,  Monka  and  Monasteriea:  an  Account  of  Engliah 
Monaaticianif  ib.  1845;  W.  Dugdule,  Monaaticon  Angli- 
canum^  8  vols.,  London,  1849;  F.  S.  Merry  weather.  Bib- 
liomania in  the  Middle  Agea,  with  Anecdotea  lUuatrating 
the  Hist,  of  the  Monastic  Librariea  of  Great  Britain,  ib. 
1849;  W.  J.  Mangold,  De  monacfuUua  originibua  ei  cauaia, 
Marburg,  1852;  8.  P.  Day,  Monastic  Institutiona:  their 
Origin,  Progreaat  Nature,  and  Tendency,  London,  1855; 
W.  Reeves,  The  Cvldeea  of  the  British  lalanda,  Dublin, 
1873  (contains  many  documents);  O.  D.  T.  Hill,  English 
Monaaticiamt  London,  1867  (deals  particularly  with  Bene- 
dictine and  Franciscan  influence  on  art,  literature,  and 
common  life);  M.  E.  C.  Walcott,  Church  Life  and  Work 
in  English  Minsters,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1879;  P.  Ladewig,  Poppo 
von  Stablo  und  die  Klosterreformen  unter  den  ersten  Saliem, 
Berlin,  1883;  F.  Suares,  The  Religious  State,  3  vols.,  Lon^ 
don,  1884;  C.  Kingsley,  The  Hermits:  their  Lives  and 
Works,  London,  1885;  A.  Lindner,  Die  Avfhebung  dcr 
Kldster  in  Deutschtirol,  Innsbruck,  1886;  E.  Am^lineuu, 
£tude  aur  le  cinobitiame  primitif  iiana  la  Haute-^gypte, 
Cairo,  1887;  idem,  Hiatoire  dea  mona^rea  de  la  Baaae- 
Awpte,  Cairo,  1894;  E.  von  Bertouch,  Geschichte  der 
Oenoaaenachaften^  Wiesbaden,  1888;  F.  Herve-Bazin,  Lea 
Orandea  Ordrea  dea  femmea,  Paris,  1889;  F.  C.  Doyle,  Prin- 
ciplea  of  Religioua  Life,  London,  1890;  A.  Hamack,  in 
OBA,  1891;  I.  G.  Smith,  Christian  Monasticism  from  the 
Fourth  to  the  Ninth  Centuriea,  London,  1892;  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  Cloiater  Life  in  the  Daya  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  London, 
1892;  J.  Berthier,  V6tat  religieux.  La  Salette,  1893; 
J.  Sokolow,  Zuatand  dea  Kloaterweaena  in  der  byzantiniachen 
Kirche  i8£4-ie04),  Kasan,  1894;  E.  Spreitzenhofer,  Die 
Entuncklung  dea  alten  Mimchluma  in  ItaJien  bia  auf 
Benedikt,  Vienna,  1894;  T.  Kolde,  Die  kirchlichen  Bruder- 
achaflen  und  daa  religiOae  Leben  im  modemen  KathoHzia- 
mua,  Eriangen,  1895;  L.  Eckenstein,  Woman  under  Mo- 
nasticism, Cambridge,  1896;  Mrs.  A.  Jameson,  Legends 
of  the  Monadic  Orders,  many  editions,  e.g.,  Boston,  1896; 
T.  W.  Allies,  The  Monastic  lAfe  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert  to  Charlemagne,  London,  1896;  F.  C.  Woodhouse, 
Monasticism,  Ancient  and  Modem,  its  Principles,  Origin, 
Development,  Triumphs,  Decadence,  and  Suppression^ 
London,  1896;  E.  Marin,  De  studio  camchio  Constantino' 
politano,  Paris,  1897;  idem.  Les  Moines  de  Constantinople 
iSSO-898),  ib.  1897;  U.  Borii^re,  Monaaticon  beige,  2  vols., 
Bruges.  1897;  W.  Nissen,  Die  Regelung  des  Klosterwesens 
im  RomAerreiche  bis  turn  Ende  des  9.  JoJirhunderts,  Ham- 
burg, 1897;  E.  Preuschen,  PaUadinus  und  Rufinus.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  QueUenkunde  des  iiltesten  Mimchtums,  Giessen, 
1897;  K.  Holl,  Enthuauiamus  und  Busagewalt  beim  griech- 
iachen  MUnchtum,  Lcipsic,  1898;  D.  Bolter,  Der  Ursprung 
des  Mdnchtums,  Freiburg,  1900;  A.  Hamack,  Monasti- 
cism: its  Ideals  and  History,  London,  1901;  F.  M.  Keele. 
The  Convents  of  Great  Britain,  London,  1902;  H.  J.  Feasey, 
Moncutieiam:  what  iaitt  St.  Louii,  1902;  A.  W.  Wishart, 
A  Short  History  of  Monka  and  Monasteries,  Trenton.  1902; 
J.  O.  Hannay,  Spirit  and  Origin  of  Christian  Monaaticiam, 
London,  1903;  idem,  The  Wisdom  of  the  DeseH,  London, 
1904;  J.  Hocart,  I^  Monachisme.  Sea  origines  pak'ennes, 
Paris,  19a3;  W.  Humphrey,  Elements  of  Rrligious  Life, 
London,  19a3;  J.  Jaeger,  Klosterleben  im  MUtelaltrr, 
Warsbuig,  1903;  F.  .M.  Steele,  Anchoresses  in  the  West, 
London,  1903;  F.  A.  Gaaquet,  The  Old  English  Bihlea 
and  Other  Essays,  London,  1897;  idem,  English  Monantic 
JAfe,  London,  1904;    idem,  Henry  VIII.  and  the  English 


Monasteries,  new  ed..  New  York,  1906;  C.  E.  HooykaaB, 
Oud  christelijke  Ascese,  Leyden,  1905;  J.  von  Walter,  Die 
ersten  Wanderprediger  Frankreichs.  Studien  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  MOnchtums,  Leipsic,  1906;  E.  A.  W.  Budge. 
The  Paradise  or  Garden  of  the  Holy  Fathers;  being  His- 
tories of  the  Anchorites,  Recluses,  Monka,  Cctnobites.  and 
ascetic  Fathers  of  the  Deserts  of  Egypt  S60-A00,  compiled 
by  Athanctsius  .  .  .  ,  PcUladius  .  .  .  ,  St.  Jerome  and 
Others,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York.  1909;  A.  Savine. 
English  Monastery's  on  the  Eve  of  the  DissoliUion,  New 
York,  1910;  8.  Schiwietz,  Das  morgenlfindische  MOneh- 
tum,  Mainz,  1904;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  v.  i.,  pp. 
308-426;  and,  in  general,  the  works  on  the  hbtory  of  the 
Church  in  all  periods. 

MONEY   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

Standardized  Forms  Anterior  to  Coinage  (§  1). 

The  Unit  of  Value.     Ratio  of  Gold  to  Silver  (§  2). 

The  Eariiest  Coins  (§  3). 

Maccabean  Coins  (§  4). 

The  Roman  Time  (5  5). 

Ck>ins  of  the  New  Testament  (J  6). 

Value  of  the  Coins  (§7). 

Even  prior  to  the  Israelites'  occupation  of  Canaan, 
gold  and  silver  were  standards  of  value  and  medi- 
ums of  exchange  in  that  country.    In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament no  other  metals  are  named  in  this  connec- 
tion.   The  word  keseph,  "  silver,"  is  the  usual  He- 
brew t^rm  for  money  in  general  (cf. 
I.  Stand-    the  Latin  argcntum),  shoA\*ing  the  in- 
ardized      fluence  of  Babylonia,  where  silver,  the 
Forms  An-  "  moon  metal,"  was  the  basis  of  the 
tenor  to     fiscal  system.    Coined  money  was  not 
Coinage,     known  before  the  Exile;     in   making 
payments  the  gold  or  silver  was  weighed 
(Gen.  xxiii.  IG;   II  Sam.  xviii.  12;    I  Kings  xx.  39; 
cf.  the  marginal  readings).    The  scales  and  apper- 
taining weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  at  the  girdle 
(Dcut.  XXV.  13;   Isa.  xlvi.  6;    Prov.  xvi.  11).    This 
does  not  exclude  the  probability,  of  course,  that 
these  "  pieces  of  money  "  were  used  mostly  in  pre- 
scribed forms,  the  weight  of  which  was  known,  and 
which,  accordingly,  it  was  not  alwaj-s  necessary  to 
weigh  out  expressly.    In  the  Egyptian  tribute-lists 
and  paintings,  gold  appears  in  the  shape  of  bare 
(cf.    Polybius,   x.,   xxvii.    12;     Pliny,    Hist,     not., 
XXXIII.,  iii.  17)  and  especially  rings.     The  ring 
form  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  use  of   the  He- 
brew kikkar  (*'  circle  ")  for  talent.     Since  in  I  Sam. 
ix.   8    the   fourth   part   of  a   shekel   of    silver   is 
mentioned,  inference  points  to  a  silver  piece  of  defi- 
nite form.    Whether  kesifah  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh. 
xxiv.  32;    Job  xlii.  11)  denotes  a  definite  piece  of 
money,  or  is  an  otherwise  unknown  designation  of 
weight,  remains  uncertain;    and  it  is  likewise  un- 
certain whether  the  golden  *'  wedge  "  or  **  tongue  " 
of  Josh.  vii.  21  was  a  species  of  gold  bar  or  an  orna- 
ment (but  see  Gezer,  §  5).     These  rings  or  bars 
were  proportioned  according  to  divisions  or  mul- 
tiples of  the  unit  of  weight;    the  gold   rings  dis- 
covered in  Egypt  weigh  A.  ^,  ^.  zV  of  the  stand- 
ard mina,  that  is,  2,  3,  4,  5  standard  shekels. 

The  shekel,  the  unit  of  weight,  was  also  the  unit 
of  value  (cf.  the  terms  lira,  Ixvre,  pound,  as  applied 
to  coins).  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this  oc- 
casioned practical  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  conventional  ratio  of  gold  to  silver.  In  all 
western  Asia,  this  was  the  standing  ratio  of  1  :  13 J, 
a^ssumed  under  the  influence  of  astral  mythology, 
wherein  each  planet  has  its  own  metal.  Silver  is 
moon  metal;  gold,  sim  metal;  the  lunar  and  solar 
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revolutions  bear  the  proportion  of  27  :  360  =  1  :  13  J. 

From  this  it  resulted  that  1  standard  gold  shekel  = 

13 J    standard    silver   shekels,    which, 

2.  The  however,  was  not  a  ratio  that  found 
Unit  of  practical  currency  in  the  circulation  of 
Value.      gold  and  silver  money.     If  the  gold 

Ratio  of  shekel  were  made  the  base  of  com- 
Gold  to  parison,  then  the  silver  unit  had  to 
Silver.  be  so  modified  that  it  both  stood 
in  a  convenient  ratio  to  the  gold 
shekel  and  yet  aptly  coincided  with  the  weight 
system.  This  was  done  by  making  the  silver  shekel 
either  i\  or  iV  (in  value)  of  the  gold  shekel; 
that  is,  tV  or  ^  of  ^\J'-^  of  a  mina  (1  gold  shekel 
=  ^\i  "^  of  a  silver  mina).  In  the  former  case  the 
result  was  a  piece  weighing  j^  of  a  mina  =  10.913 
gr.,  or  tV  of  a  gold  shekel  in  value;  in  the  latter 
case  tIt  of  a  mina  =  7.275  gr.,  or  iV  of  a  gold  shekel 
in  value.  Both  silver  units  are  found  in  use;  and 
they  bothalike  bear  the  name  of  ^'shekel,"  though 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  shekel  of  weight. 
The  fifteen-shekel  basis  was  in  use  prior  to  the 
Persian  era;  and  this  lesser  shekel  is  halved  and 
quartered  (Ex.  xxx.  13;  I  Sam.  ix.  8).  A  half 
shekel  (i  of  yf?  of  a  mina),  in  terms  of  this  lesser 
shekel,  =  J  of  the  greater  shekel  (4  X  V:?=  ilz  of  a 
mina) .  The  greater  shekel  (  =  t\j  of  a  gold  shekel) 
then  came  to  liave  currency  through  the  Persian 
monetary  system.  It  Is  subdivided  into  thirds,  for 
at  this  period  the  temple  assessment  is  one-third 
of  a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  32).  The  Persian  monetary 
system  had  for  its  basis  the  smaller  talent;  and  the 
Persian  shekel  was  half  the  Babylonian.  In  the 
Maccabean  period,  the  fifteen-shekel  basis  again 
came  into  current  use.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
temple  tribute  was  a  half-shekel  ( =  2  drachma?,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  Ant.  III.,  viii.  2;  Matt.  xvii. 
24,  27).  The  Maccabean  coins  are  a  determining 
factor  in  these  questions;  the  shekels  vary  in  weight 
from  14.50  to  14.65  gr.;  an  amount  or  value  corre- 
sponding to  j'iz  of  the  great  Babylonian  mina 
(14.55  gr.).  So  the  entire  scheme  of  minas  and  tal- 
ents was  once  more  adjusted  to  this  twofold  basis 
of  the  silver  shekel;  and  specifically  the  mina  to 
the  equivalent  of  50  shekels  (see  Weights  and 
Measures). 

Stamped  coins  did  not  begin  to  circulate  among 

the  Jews  until  the  Persian  period.    The  earhest  ones 

named  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  darics  (Ezra 

viii.  27,  R.  v.;  1  Chron.  xxix.  7,  R.  V.), 

3.  The  by  which  name  is  also  designated  the 
Earliest     gold   stater   of   Croesus    (Ezra   ii.   69, 

Coins.  R.  v.;  the  A.  V.  reads  "  drams  "  in 
the  three  passages;  Heb.  a<iharkon= 
daric,  darkemon  =  drachma).  The  real  darics,  i.e., 
the  gold  piece  which  Darius  Hystaspes  made  a 
national  coin,  weighed  8.40  gr.,  or  very  nearly  if^f 
of  the  lighter  Babylonian  mina.  The  corresponding 
silver  coin  (Gk.  siglos  Medikos)  is  mentioned  in  Neh. 
V.  15,  and  x.  33,  under  the  ancient  name,  shekel. 
Subsequently,  too,  Alexander's  coins  (gold  staters 
and  silver  coins)  were  current  in  Palestine,  and  some 
of  Alexander's  tetradrachma?  have  been  discovered. 
They  were  succeeded,  as  rulers  changed,  by  the 
coins  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucida?. 
By  the  terms  of  an  edict  of  Antiochus  VII.  in 


the  year   174  of  the  Seleucidan  era  (139-138  B.C.; 
I  Mace.  XV.  6),  Simon  Maccabeus  was  authorized  to 
stamp  coins  of  his  own.    But  whether  the  coins  that 
are  so  frequently  ascribed  to  him,  dated 
4.  Mac-     in  the  years  1  to  5,  belong  to  him  and 
cabean      to  the  era  of  Jerusalem  beginning  in 
Coins.       143-142  B.C.  (170  of    the  Seleucidan 
era),  or  whether  they  did  not  rather 
originate  in  the  years  66-70  a.d.,  is  doubtful  (of. 
Schurer,  Geschichte,  i.  192).    There  are  silver  shekels 
and  lialf-shekels;  on  one  side  is  a  lily,  with  the  in- 
scription "  Jerusalem  the  Holy  ";    on  the  other,  a 
cup  and  the  inscription  **  shekel  of  Israel,"  with  no 
mention  of  the  ruling  prince,  though  the  year  is 
given.   Some  copper  coins  of  Simon's  successors  are 
known  with  various  designs.    The  first  prince  who 
had   his  name  stamped  on    these   coins  was   John 
Hyrcanus.     The  Greek  language  was  first  utilized 
by   Alexander  Jannjeus,   the  Hebrew  for  "  King 
Jonathan  "  appearing  with  the  Greek  translation, 
BASIL  EOS  ALEXANDROU,  on  his  coins. 

In  the  Roman  period  the  provinces  were  licensed 
to  issue  none  but  copper  coins  under  their  own 
stamp;  so  that  copper  coins  are  the  only  ones  known 
prior  to  the  Herodian  line.     The  de- 
5.  The      signs  vary, — cups  (or  vases),  anchors, 
Roman      tripods,  three  ears  (of  wheat),  etc.   No 
Time.       silver  coins  were  struck  again  till  dur- 
ing the  two  insurrections  under  Ves- 
pasian and  Hadrian.    The  coins  of  Eleazar,  during 
the  first  insurrection,  bear  on  the  obverse  a  pitcher, 
on  the  reverse  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  are  dated 
according  to  the  "Years  of  Israel's  Liberation." 
Bar-Kokba's  coins  show  similar  notation  of  date, 
and  bear  the  name  '* Simon."    In  many  instances 
the  new  Jewish  stamp  is  simply  imprinted  upon  old 
Roman  denarii.     Even  down  to  the  latest  period 
the  larger  places  of  Palestine  retained  the  right  to 
stamp  small  coin  (cf.  the  coins  of  Hadrian's  time 
with  the  inscription  ^Ita  Capitolina,  i.e.,  Jerusa- 
lem). 

Collaterally  with  the  Jewish,  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man coins  were  continually  *  in  use.    The  New  Tes- 
tament mentions  the  drachma  (=>  i  shekel;   Luke 
XV.  8) ;  the  double  drachma  or  didrach- 
6.  Coins  of  ma  (Matt.  xvii.  24);    the  statir  (ao- 
the  New     cording  to  Matt.  xvii.  27,  where  it  is 
Testament  made  the  temple  tax  for  two  persons, 
=  4  Attic  drachms  =  1  shekel);  the 
Upton  (=  J  the  Roman  quadrans,  Mark  xii.  42; 
Luke  xii.  59);    and,  of  Roman  coins,  the  denarius 
(Matt.  xxii.  19;   Mark  xii.  15),  the  universal  mone- 
tary unit  in  the  Roman  Empire,  a  silver  coin  of 
3.898  gr.,  which  was  made  legally  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  Attic  drachma;    the  as  or  assarion 
(Matt.  X.  29;   Luke  xii.  6),  a  copper  coin  «  ^  of  a 
denarius;  and  the  quadrans  (Matt.  v.  26;  Mark  xii. 
42)  =»  J  of  an  assarion. 

The  bullion  value  of  all  these  coins  may  easily  be 
calculated,  but  this  tells  nothing  in  respect  to  the 
money's  purchasing-power.  Nor  do  many  data  of 
comparison  exist  to  determine  the  latter  factor. 
Joseph  was  sold  for  twenty  shekels,  and  in  other 
cases  a  slave  is  valued  at  thirty  shekels  (Ex.  xxi. 
32;  cf.  Hos.  iii.  2;  Matt.  xxvi.  15);  at  a  later  time, 
slaves  were  considerably  dearer  (II  Mace.  viii.  11). 
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A  vineyard,  inferentially  of  great  value,  is  assessed 
at  a  thousand  shekels  for  a  thousand  vines  (Isa. 
vii.  23).    Ten  shekels  of  silver,  with  "a  suit  of  ap- 
parel and  victuals/'  were  the  hire  of 
7.  Value    a  household  priest  in  ancient    times 
of  Coins.    (Judges  xvii.  10).    The  companion  of 
Tobias  received  *'  a  drachma  a  day."  In 
the  time  of  Christ  the  usual  day's  hire  was  a  dena- 
rius.   Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  the  most   important  item,  namely,  the  cost  of 
living.  I.  Bensinqeb. 

BiBLiooRAPHr:  T.  £.  Mionnet,  Deaeriptum  de  nudaiUtB 
antique*,  vol.  v.,  supplement  vol.  viii.,  Paris,  1811,  1837; 
A.  Bdekh,  Untemchungen  Hber  Gewichte^  MUiufUMe,  und 
AfoBte  de»  AUertuma,  Berlin,  1838;  M.  A.  Levy,  QtMchidUe 
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MONGOLS,  CHRISTIANITT  AMORG  THE. 

Religious  Toleration  among  Early  Mongols  (I  1). 
Christianity  in  Mongolia  and  China  (|  2). 
Christianity  in  Mongolian  Persia  (|  8). 
Christianity  in  Turkestan  and  Kipchak  ({  4). 

The  Mongols  were  an  important  stock  of  Central 
Asia.  In  their  original  home,  south  of  Lake  Baikal, 
they  were  shamanists,  and  even  when  Genghis  Khan 
was  preparing  for  his  great  invasion,  Christianity 

seems  to  have  numbered  no  converts 

z.  Religious  among    them,    though    it    had    been 

Toleration  brought  by  Nestorian  missionaries  to 

among      their  neighbors  the  Keraits  and  Uigurs. 

Early       These  latter  tribes  had  been  among  the 

Mongols,    first  to  afliliate  with  the  Mongols,  and 

the  resultant  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween Mongols  and  Keraits  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  treatment  of  Christians  in  many  parts 
of  the  Mongol  empire.  The  expeditions  of  Genghis 
Khan,  moreover,  brought  his  people  into  contact 
with  the  Lamaists,  Confucians,  and  Taoists  of  China 
and  with  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkestan  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  with  scattered  but  well-organised 
and  influential  communities  of  Nestorian,  Jacobite, 
and  Greek  Christians;  while  still  further  westward, 
in  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Russia,  entire  nations  had 
long  professed  the  Christian  faith.  The  Mongol 
empire  was  essentially  political,  not  religious.  Gen- 
ghis Khan  himself,  like  his  grandsons  Mangu  and 
Kublai,  is  reported  to  have  held  that  there  was  one 
God,  but  that  creeds  and  rituals  were  immaterial. 
80  long  as  such  views  prevailed,  the  priests  and 
monks  of  the  various  creeds  of  the  East  were  able 
to  worship  freely  and  were  even  welcomed  for  their 
prayers  and  blessings.  Mohammedan  mullahs, 
Buddhist  bonzes,  and  Nestorian  priests  were  al- 
most entirely  imtaxed  and  were  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service.  Khan  Kuyuk  (1246-48)  permitted  a 
Christian  chapel  with  daily  services  near  his  tent, 
while  Mangu  (1251-59),  together  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  fasted  with  the  Christians  and  kissed  the 


orucifiz.  Yet  aU  this  marked  no  real  oonvexnon, 
and  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  a  khan,  after 
being  brought  up  as  a  Christian,  renounced  this 
faith  for  the  religion  which  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  in  the  ascendent.  The  treatment  of  religions 
other  than  the  one  professed  by  the  khan  varied 
according  to  his  disposition  and  the  oonditioDs  of 
the  time. 

In  the  ancient  Mongolian  capital  Karakorum, 
where  the  monk  Rubruk  spent  Easter,  1254,  there 
were  twelve  temples,  two  mosques,  and  a  church 
with  Nestorian  clergy.  The  fame  of  Kuyuk  as  a 
friend  of  the  Christians  attracted  to  the  capital 
monks  from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Bag- 

2.  Chris-  dad,  and  Russia,  while  Christians  of 
tianity  in  various  nations  were  brought  thither 
Mongolia    as  prisoners  of  war.     A  like  policy  of 

and  China,  toleration  was  pursued  by  Kublai  at 
Peking  after  1264,  when  he  showed 
equal  favor  to  priests  of  all  religions.  Rubruk  re- 
ports that  Nestorians  resided  in  fifteen  cities  of 
Cathay  and  that  they  had  a  bishop  in  **  Segin  " 
(probably  Singan-fu);  while  Marco  Polo,  who  re- 
sided in  the  country  in  1275-02,  records  a  church  at 
Kinsai  (Hang-chau),  three  at  Kenchu  (the  capital 
of  Kan-su),  and  two  at  Chingiansu,  built  by  Sar- 
ghis  in  1278.  When  the  Venetian  brothers  Niooolo 
and  Massio  Polo  were  about  to  return  home  from 
Khanbaligh  (Peking),  the  great  khan  requested 
that  the  pope  send  a  hundred  schohira  to  China 
to  give  instruction  and  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  Christianity  to  other  religions.  The  pope 
accordingly  sent  the  Franciscan  John  of  Monte- 
corvino  (q.v.),  and  as  a  result  three  churches  were 
built  in  Pekizig  between  1299  and  1307.  In  a  letter 
of  1305  John  con^lained  of  the  antagonism  of 
the  Nestorians,  but  lauded  Khan  Togan  Temur 
(1294-1307).  In  1307  John  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Khanbaligh  in  recognition  of  his  conver- 
sions in  the  East,  which  were  estimated  at  between 
5,000  and  6,000,  and  suffragan  sees  were  erected. 
In  1342  a  second  papal  legate  appeared  in  Peking  in 
the  person  of  the  Franciscan  Giovanni  de  Marignola, 
who  three  or  four  years  after  was  able  to  report  a 
cathedral  and  several  churches  in  Peking,  and  three 
churches  in  Chuan-chi-fu.  With  the  fail  of  the 
Mongols,  however,  Christian  missions  in  China  came 
to  an  abrupt  end,  and  all  traces  of  them  vanished 
with  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  first  khan  of  Persia,  Hulagu,  the  grandson 
of  Genghis  Khan,  was  the  more  favorable  to  Chris- 
tianity since  it  was  the  religion  of  both  his  mother 
and  his  wife.     His  successor,  Abaka 

3.  Chris-    (1265-62),  followed  a  similar  course, 
tianity  in    and  the  Curia  availed  itself  of  this  op- 
Mongolian  portunity  both  to  thank  the  khan  for 

Persia,  his  kindness  to  his  Christian  subjects, 
and  to  make  a  vain  effort  for  his  own 
conversion.  After  a  brief  period  of  persecution 
under  the  Mohammedan  Sultan  Ahmad  (1282-84), 
Khan  Aigun  (1286-01)  again  favored  the  Chris- 
tians and  expressed  willingness  to  engage  in  a  eiu- 
sade,  promising  to  be  baptixed  if  JerusaJem  shouM 
be  taken.  With  the  death  of  Aigun,  however,  il 
became  dear  that  the  rising  power  of  Mohamme- 
danism in  Persia  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  prince 
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favorable  to  Christianity  to  mount  the  throne. 
The  victorious  candidate,  Gasan  (1295-1304),  em- 
braced Islam,  and*as  his  first  royal  act  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  idolaters,  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  and  Zoroastrians.  Buddhist  priests 
were  put  to  death  unless  they  renounced  their  faith, 
and  Christians  were  treated  with  ignominy,  though 
the  intercession  of  Hethum  II.  of  Armenia  secured 
the  rescinding  of  the  edict  to  destroy  the  churches. 
The  succeeding  reigns  of  Uljaitu  (1304-16)  and  Abu 
Said  brought  the  Christians  no  relief.  The  Persian 
Christians,  who  were  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  and 
other  schismatics,  despite  all  persecution  preserved 
their  oiganization  through  their  patriarchs,  whose 
seat  was  at  Bagdad  and  who  controlled  over  twenty 
metropolitan  sees.  At  this  same  period,  moreover, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  established  dioceses, 
orders,  and  lay  communities  in  Persia  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  some  of  the  khans  to  the  popes,  who 
gladly  sent  many  mendicant  monks.  The  majority 
of  these  wandering  missionaries  were  more  inter- 
ested in  the  reclamation  of  schismatics  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  than  in  making  new  con- 
verts. Their  most  important  colonies  were  at 
Tauris  and  Sultanieh,  especially  as  in  the  former 
city  many  Fraticelli  had  settled.  At  Sultanieh 
John  XXII.  erected  an  archiepiscopal  see  with  six 
dioceses,  while  others  were  afterward  created  for 
a  bishop  of  Tauris.  The  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
khanate,  however,  rendered  these  archdioceses  and 
their  dependent  sees  short-lived. 

East  Turkestan  and  southern  Siberia  had  passed, 
on  the  division  of  Genghis  Khan's  dominions,  to  his 
third  son  Ogotai;    while  his  second  son,  Jagatai, 
had  received  western  Turkestan.   Here 
4.  Chris-    the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
tianity  in    were    Mohammedans,    and    desperate 
Turkestan  efforts   were   made   to   extirpate   the 
and        Christians.     Nevertheless,   two  papal 
Kipchak.    briefs  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century   are   extant    which   thank   a 
Tatar  prince  of  the  region  and  two  of  his  court  for 
their  protection  of  the  Christians  under  their  sway 
and  for  the  building  and  the  repair  of  churches. 
The  Franciscans  had  settled  at  Jagatai's  capital, 
Almaligh  on  the  lU,  but  in  1338  a  persecution  there 
brought  a  mart3rr's  death  both  to  their  bishop  and 
to  a  visiting  Franciscan  from  Spain.     On  the  other 
hand,  Giovanni  de  Marignola,  when  on  his  way  to 
China,  was  able,  two  years  later,  to  build  a  church 
in   Almaligh   and   preach   and   baptize   in   public. 
West  of  Jagatai 's  dominions  lay  the  khanate  of 
Kipchak,  its  center  on  the  lower  stretches  of  the 
Volga.     The  population  was  mixed,  the  invading 
Mongols  being  settled  among  Ossetes,  Kipchaks, 
Cherkesses,   Russians,  and  Greeks.     Between  the 
Mohammedan     Bulgarians    and     Kipchaks    were 
Christian  Armenians  and  Ruthenians.     The  rulers 
must,   therefore,   be  either  Christian  or  Moham- 
medan.   Berke,  the  brother  of  Batu,  the  founder 
of  the  capital,  Sarai,  was  a  ^cealous  Mohammedan; 
but  Sertak,  Berke 's  son,  was  rumored  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian.   The  monk  Rubruk  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  land,  only  to  find  that  the  rumor  was  false. 
Mohammedanism  took  firm  root  in  this  branch  of 
GenghU  Khan's  family.     Usbek  Khan  (1313-41), 


while  a  firm  follower  of  Mohammed,  in  1813  granted 
the  Metropolitan  Peter  a  patent  of  protection  and 
exemption  from  taxes  to  the  Russian  Church  in 
his  archdiocese.  This  policy  of  Usbek's  was  dic- 
tated by  political  expediency;  but  the  patent  was 
respected  by  his  successors,  though  some  of  them 
again  imposed  taxes  on  the  Christians.  In  1261 
the  Greek  Church  received  a  further  concession 
when  Berke  permitted  the  erection  of  a  bishopric 
in  Sarai.  Pope  John  XXII.,  in  1318,  made  Kassa 
the  see  city  of  a  diocese  extending  from  Sarai  to 
Varna,  the  first  bishop  being  a  Franciscan  named 
Hieronymus.  Other  Latin  bishoprics  were  estab- 
lished in  Soldaia,  Cembalo  (Balaklava),  and  Kertsch, 
often  side  by  side  with  Greek  sees.  The  Francis- 
cans, moreover,  had  two  dioceses,  one  with  ten 
stations  in  the  province  of  Sarai,  and  the  other  with 
seven  in  the  province  of  Gazaria  (Crimea).  These 
monks  developed  great  activity,  and  frequently 
converted  to  Christianity  members  of  the  Mongol 
royal  family.  For  more  recent  missions  see  China; 
Missions  to  the  Heathen.  (W.  HEYDf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  Howorth,  HuL  of  the  Mongolia  3  vols., 
London,  1881-88;  W.  W.  RockhiU,  Land  of  the  Lanuu: 
Notet  of  a  Joumty  through  China^  Mongolia  and  Tibet^ 
New  York,  1891;  J.  C.  Hannah,  Brief  Hiat.  of  Eastern 
Asia,  London,  1900;  J.  Curtin,  The  Mongols,  Boston.  1907; 
idem,  A  Journey  in  Southern  Siberia;  the  MongoU,  their 
Rdigion  and  their  Myths,  ib..  1909. 

MONHEIM,  men'hoim,  JOHAITII:  German  Ro- 
man CathoUc,  evangelical  in  type;  b.  at  or  near  £1- 
berfeld  1509  (?);  d.  at  Dttsseldorf  Sept.  9,  1564. 
Educated  at  Mtlnster  and  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, he  was  rector  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Essen 
in  1532-36,  then  in  like  position  at  Cologne  until  1545, 
when  he  became  rector  of  an  institution  founded  by 
his  patron,  Duke  William  of  Jtilich-Cleve-Berg,  at 
Dilsseldorf,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Under  his  guidance  the  school  attained  high  pres- 
tige and  an  attendance  surpassing  that  of  most 
universities.  As  an  author  Monheim  showed  his 
pedagogical  devotion  by  restricting  himself  to  ed- 
ucational themes.  After  revising  a  catechism  of 
C.  Hegendorfer  (Wesel,  1547),  he  published  (Co- 
logne, 1551)  two  catechisms  based  on  Erasmus. 
The  point  of  view  is  essentially  Roman  Catholic, 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  the  seven  sacrar 
menta  being  maintained,  although  commimion  in 
both  kinds  is  advocated  for  the  laity.  After  his 
death  appeared  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel  and 
epistle  for  each  day  of  the  year  (Cologne,  1569), 
the  translation  used  being  that  of  Erasmus. 

The  most  noteworthy  work  of  Monheim,  how- 
ever, was  his  CcUechiamua  in  quo  chriatiance  relig- 
ionia  eUmenta  syncere  simpliciterque  explicantur 
(Dilsseldorf,  1560),  which  was  momentous  for  the 
ecclesiastical  development  of  western  Germany  in 
that  it  was  the  first  catechism  of  Evangelical  spirit 
to  appear  on  the  lower  Rhine.  Deviating  from  its 
author's  former  Erasmian  position,  in  its  eleven 
dialogues  it  treats  of  God,  man,  the  law  (exegesis 
of  the  Decalogue),  faith  (exegesis  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed),  justification,  prayer  (exegesis  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer),  the  sacraments  in  general,  baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  penance,  and  the  other  sacraments. 
The  material  is  borrowed  largely  from  Calvin's 
"Institutes,"   with  reminisoenoes   of  the   Geneva 
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catechism  and  of  Luther's  smaller  catechism.  In 
the  section  on  the  Eucharist  there  is  an  unmistak- 
able effort  to  preserve  a  middle  course  between 
Geneva  and  Wittenberg,  and  in  the  dialogues  on 
the  Church  and  the  sacraments  the  author  en- 
deavors to  retain  certain  Roman  Catholic  traditions 
with  a  Protestant  basis.  The  work  is,  therefore, 
unionistic  in  spirit. 

It  was,  ac  ordingly,  not  surprising  that  Monheim 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Censura  et  docta  explicatio  errorum  catechismi  Joan- 
nis  Monhemii  (Cologne,  1500),  inspired  by  them, 
marks  the  first  noteworthy  Jesuit  polemics  against 
Protestantism  in  Germany.  Attack  after  attack 
was  made  on  Monheim.  The  papal  nimcio  Com- 
mendone  implored  the  duke  to  remove  him,  the 
cardinal  legates  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  in- 
voked, and  the  Jesuits  persuaded  the  emperor  to 
request  the  duke  to  banish  Monheim.  But  all  was 
in  vain;  the  duke  at  mast  forba<le  his  proteg6  to 
defend  himself  publicly  and  prohibited  the  ase  of 
the  catechism.  Monheim  was  also  defended  in  J. 
Anastasius'  Bekenntnu  von  detn  wahren  Leibe  Christi 
gegen  der  Papist  en  abgoltische  Mcsse  (1561),  H. 
Hamelmann's  Rcsolutio  diiodecimi  articvli  in  cen- 
sura  iheologorum  Cohni^nsium  de  catechismo  M, 
Johannis  Monhemii  (1561),  H.  Artopceus's  Ad  the- 
ologastrorum  Coloniensium  ccnsuram  responsio  pro 
defensione  catechismi  Johannis  Monhemii  (Greno- 
ble, 1561),  and,  above  all,  in  Martin  Chemnitz's 
TheologioR  Jesuitarum  prcecipua  cajrita  (1562).  Po- 
lemics for  and  against  him  continued  after  his 
death,  the  chief  work  being  Chemnitz's  monumen- 
tal Examen  concilii  Trideniini  (1565-73). 

(E.  Simons.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  F.  E.  Koldewcy,  in  ZWT,  1899;  C.  W. 
KortOm,  Nachricht  iiber  das  Gymnaaium  zu  DiiMeldorJ 
im  16  Jahrhundert,  Dtisaclciorf.  1819;  C.  Krafft.  Die  ge- 
lekrte  Schule  zu  DiXaaeldorf,  ib.  1853.  A  eketch  of  Mon- 
heim's  life  appears  in  C.  U.  Sack's  ed.  of  the  Catechism, 
Bonn.  1847. 

MONNICA  (MONICA),  SAINT:  Mother  of  Au- 
gustine; b.  of  Christian  parents  possibly  at  Tagaste 
(60  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Carthage)  c.  332;  d.  at  Ostia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  May  4,  387.  She  was  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age  to  Patricius  of  Tagaste,  to 
whom  she  bore  three  children,  Augustine  (q.v.), 
Navigius,  and  an  unnamed  daughter.  Her  husband 
was  apparently  coarse,  unsympathetic,  choleric,  and 
unfaithful;  but  such  was  her  beautiful  Christian 
life,  that  she  was  the  means  of  his  conversion.  He 
was  baptized  in  371,  and  shortly  thereafter  died. 
Monnica  shared  Patricius'  ambition  respecting 
Augustine's  career  as  a  scholar,  but  was  deeply 
grieved  when  he  abandoned  the  catholic  faith. 
For  many  years  she  followed  him  with  her  prayers, 
and  at  last  made  the  journey  to  Milan  to  be  with 
him.  There  the  one  wish  of  her  life  was  met. 
Augustine  was  converted  386,  and  was  baptized  by 
Ambrase,  Easter  (Apr.  25),  387.  Monnica  shared 
the  society  of  the  little  company  of  friends  Augus- 
tine had  gathered  aroimd  him  immediately  before 
and  after  his  baptism,  and  added  much  to  the 
spiritual  value  of  their  intercourse.  After  the  pur- 
pose of  their  meeting  was  accomplished,  viz..  his 
conversion  and  baptism,  they  set  out  for  Africiv. 
On  the  way,  Monnica  fell  sick  and  died.    .-Vs  the 


mother  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  Church  Fathers, 
and  as  herself  a  wise,  loving,  and  Christian  wcnnan, 
she  will  always  be  remembered. 

In  1430  her  remains  were  removed  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  from  Ostia  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine.  Her  most  imperishable 
monument,  however,  is  the  Confessions  of  her  illus- 
trious son,  who  has  written  of  his  unfilial  conduct 
with  a  candor  unsurpassed,  and  who  ends  his  biog- 
raphy of  his  mother  with  an  outburst  of  sorrow 
over  her  death,  and  a  prayer  for  her  eternal  welfare. 

Biblioorapht:  Early  lives  and  collectiona  from  the  **  Con- 
fessions "  of  Augustine  (the  one  aource)  are  brought  to- 
gether in  ASB,  May.  i.  474-492.  Consult  C.  Braune. 
Sfonnika  und  Augiutinua,  Grimma,  1846;  P.  Schaff,  Ltf$ 
and  Labors  of  St.  Auffustine,  New  York,  1854;  idem.  Saint 
AugtLstine,  Afelanchthon,  Neander,  ib.  1886;  A.  le  Goo- 
pils,  S.  Monique.  modile  et  paironne  dem  nUren  chrHienna, 
Tours,  1878;  6.  Bougaud.  Hist,  de  S.  Monique,  Paris, 
1887;  A.  Vivoli,  Vita  di  S.  Monica,  Bologna,  1888;  Mr*. 
A.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  i.  324  sqq^  Ek»toa. 
1893;  DCB,  iii.  932-934;  and,  in  general,  the  literature 
dealing  with  Augustine's  life. 

MONOD,  ADOLPHE  (LOUIS  FREDERIC  THEO- 
DORE): French  Protestant;  b.  at  Copenhagen 
Jan.  21,  1802;  d.  at  Paris  Apr.  6,  1856.  The  son 
of  a  distinguished  pastor  first  at  Copenhagen  and 
then,  after  1808,  at  Paris,  he  was  educated  at  the 
College  Bourbon  at  Paris,  and  in  1820-24  studied 
theology  at  Geneva.  In  1825  he  visited  Italy  and 
soon  founded  a  Protestant  congregation  at  Naples, 
where  he  was  pastor  until  1827.  Returning  to 
France,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church 
at  Lyons,  but  was  deposed  in  1831  because  of  the 
opposition  aroused  by  his  orthodoxy,  the  ostensi- 
ble cause  being  a  sermon  in  which  he  sought  to  re- 
strict participation  in  the  communion  to  worthy 
recipients.  He  then  founded  a  free  church  at  Lyons 
which  still  exists,  but  in  1836  he  was  called  to  a 
theological  professorship  at  Montauban,  where  he 
taught  and  preached  till  1847,  when  he  was  called 
by  the  Reformed  Consistory  to  Paris.  Here  he 
labored,  especially  at  the  Oratoire.  until  his  death. 
The  secrets  of  Monod's  success  were  not  only  his 
clear  intellect,  his  deep  sympathy,  and  his  thor- 
ough training  both  in  literature  and  theology,  but 
also  his  absolute  insistence  on  the  Bible,  his  un- 
wavering adherence  to  the  Reformed  principles  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and,  above  all,  his  Christian 
character.  He  was  unquestionably  the  foremost 
pulpit  orator  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  one  purpose  of  his 
sermons  was  to  rescue  inmiortal  souls  from  destruc- 
tion, and  to  this  one  theme  were  devoted  his  merci- 
less logic,  his  intense  earnestness,  his  almost  ex- 
clusive selection  of  the  weightiest  questions  of  sal- 
vation for  his  themes,  his  glowing  eloquence,  and 
his  confessions  of  his  own  difficulties,  doubts,  and 
struggles. 

In  1830  Monod  published  three  sermons  in  which 
he  sharply  controverted  the  Pelagian  views  which 
liad  crept  into  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  declaring  that  man  can 
be  saved  only  by  the  truths  of  the  GospeL  From 
this  time  on  he  frequently  published  individual 
sermons  and  collections  of  addresses  which  ran 
through  repeated  editions.  Among  these  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  his  SermanB  (Paris,  1844; 
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Eng.  transl.,  London,  1849);  La  Femme  (1848; 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1851),  and  Saint  Paul  (1851; 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1853).  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  LucUe,  ou  la  lecture  de  la  Bible  (Paris, 
1841;  Eng.  transl.,  LuciUa;  or  Reading  of  the  Bible j 
London,  1842)  and  Explication  de  Vcpttre  aux  EplU- 
siena  (1866).  An  edition  of  his  sermons  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centenary  of  his  birth  appeared 
Paris,  1902.  Even  in  his  last  illness  he  continued 
to  preach  to  his  friends  in  his  sick-room,  these  ad- 
dresses appearing  posthumously  under  the  title 
Adieux  d^Adolphe  Monod  d,  ses  ami^  et  a  IVylise 
(Paris,  1856;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Parting  Words  of 
Monod  to  his  Friends  and  the  Church,  London,  1857, 
New  York,  1873).  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibliography:  Of  the  first  importance  is  Adolphe  Monod: 
Souvenirs  de  la  vie,  extraitea  de  la  correepondance,  choix  de 
lettrea,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1885-1902.  Consult  further:  A. 
Richardot.  A.  Monod  consid^^  comme  prMicateur,  Stras- 
burg,  1803;  A.  J.  Vabre,  6lude  sur  la  predication  d'A, 
Monod,  ib.  1865;  E.  de  Pressens^  Contemporary  Por- 
traits, London,  1880;  L.  Conite,  Etude  homilt^tique  eur 
la  predication  contemporaine;  A.  Monod  et  Lacordaire, 
Paris,  1882;  P.  Stapfer,  Ixi  Grande  Predication  chr6tienne 
en  France:  Bossuet.  Adolphe  Monod,  ib.  1808;  Lichten- 
berger,  ESR,  ix.  317-325. 

MONOD,  m6"n6',  FREDERIC:  French  Protes- 
tant, brother  of  Adolphe  Monod  (q.v.) ;  b.  at  Monnaz, 
near  Morges  (7  m.  w.  of  Lausanne),  Switzerland, 
May  17,  1794;  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  30,  1863.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Geneva,  but  was  more  in- 
fluenced by  Robert  Haldane  (q.v.)  than  by  his 
Unitarian  teachers.  Ordained  at  Geneva  in  1818, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  active  for  a  time 
in  the  Bible  society  there.  He  was  then  a  private 
tutor  in  Jena  for  a  brief  period,  but  in  1820  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  being  at  first  assistant  to  his  father, 
and  after  1832  titular  pastor  of  the  Oratoire.  In 
the  early  years  of  this  period  he  assumed  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Archives  du  christianisTne  au  dix- 
neuvihne  siede,  which  he  conducted  for  forty-three 
years  as  a  bold  and  uncompromising  advocate  of 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  His  editorial  position 
brought  him  into  prominence  in  1848,  when  the 
revolution  began  to  affect  religious  conditions. 
Here  he  was  eager  both  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  for  the  formulation  of  a  creed  for 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  Sept.,  1848,  a  general 
synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  held  in  Paris 
without  governmental  recognition.  But  though 
Monod  delivered  the  opening  sermon  in  the  Ora- 
toire, his  motion  for  the  formulation  of  a  creed  was 
voted  down  and  it  was  held  that  questions  of  dogma 
should  not  be  considered  by  the  synod.  Monod, 
convinced  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  a 
creedless  Church,  resolved  to  form  a  free  church  on 
an  orthodox  basis,  even  hoping  that  such  a  step 
would  lead  to  a  union  of  all  the  orthodox  who  liad 
hitherto  been  divided  into  Reformed  and  Luther- 
ans, free  churches  and  State  churches.  The  synod, 
the  Paris  Consistory,  and  his  brother  Adolphe 
urged  him  to  reconsider  his  decision,  but  their 
efforts  were  in  vain;  and  on  Jan.  8,  1849,  he  re- 
signed his  pastorate  of  the  Oratoire.  A  few  months 
later  he  opened  in  Paris  a  small  chapel,  where  he 
gathered  the  first  members  of  the  future  £glise 
Libre;  and  a  synod  to  form  a  constitution  of  the 
union  of  ^'  free  evangelical  churches  "  was  held  Aug. 


20-Sept.  1,  1849.  Monod  thus  succeeded  in  weld- 
ing together  the  scattered  Protestant  communities 
which  had  broken  off  from  the  State  Church  or  had 
been  constituted  as  a  result  of  the  "  awakening," 
the  characteristics  of  their  organization  being  their 
separation  from  the  State  and  their  mutual  creed. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  constitution  which  he  pro- 
posed for  the  new  church  declared:  "  We  believe 
that  the  entire  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament is  inspired  by  God,  and  thus  constitutes 
the  sole  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life."  See 
France,  II.,  1. 

Monod  remained  pastor  of  his  free  church  until 
his  death,  aided  by  generous  contributions  from 
America,  England,  and  Scotland.  He  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  figures  of  modem  French  Protes- 
tantism. Yet  he  was  no  learned  theologian,  though 
he  had  the  knack  of  skilfully  presenting  his  dog- 
matic and  ecclesiastical  views  in  journalistic  form. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  clever  administrator,  and  as 
president  of  the  synodical  committee  of  the  Union 
des  Eglises  ^vang^liques  libres  he  guided  the  alli- 
ance of  French  free  churches  with  consiunmate  skill. 

The  Union  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  Oct. 
25,  1899.  It  has  sought  from  the  first  to  leave 
problems  of  organization,  liturgy,  discipline,  and 
even  the  mode  and  time  of  baptism  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  individual  communities.  A  synod  is 
held  biennially.  At  the  third  (1852)  a  committee 
of  evangelization  was  formed  which  now  has 
twenty- two  posts  with  numerous  affiliations;  the 
fifth  (1856)  established  a  committee  to  supervise 
the  education  of  ministers;  and  the  ordination  of 
pastors  was  regulated  at  the  ninth  (1864).  The  ex- 
ternal development,  however,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  its  internal  organization.  Up  to  1873  new  con- 
gregations were  formed  until  they  numbered  seven- 
ty-three; now  there  are  but  thirty-six.  This  de- 
crease is  due  primarily  to  the  changed  conditions  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  for  with  the  adoj>- 
tion  of  a  creed  by  the  older  body  the  younger  has  lost 
its  reason  for  existence.  Many  accordingly  returned 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  among  them  Monod 's  own 
son  Theodore  (q.v.).         (Eugen  Lachenmann.) 

Bibliography:  G.  Monod,  La  Famille  Monod,  Paris,  1890; 
J.  P4dezert,  Cinquante  ana  de  aouvenira  religieux,  Paris, 
1896;  the  work  on  the  jubilee  of  the  French  Church, 
L' Union  dea  ^liaea  HangHiquea  lUtrea  de  France,  Paris, 
1899;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  ix.  316-317. 

MONOD»  THEODORE:  French  Reformed,  son  of 
the  preceding;  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  6,  1836.  He  studied 
law  1855-58;  accompanied  his  father  to  the  United 
States,  :and  was  converted  in  New  York  Apr.,  1858; 
studied  theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Allegheny,  Pa.,  1858-60;  preached  among  the 
French  Canadians  in  Illinois,  1860-63;  was  his 
father's  successor  at  the  Chapelle  du  Nord,  Paris, 
1864-75;  traveling  agent  for  home  mission  work 
in  France,  1875-78;  and  became  pastor  of  the 
figlise  Reform^,  Paris,  in  1878.  From  1875  to  1879 
he  edited  Le  LibCrateur,  later  absorbed  in  the  Bvl- 
letin  de  la  mission  ini^rieure.  His  writings  embrace: 
Regardant  d  Jisus  (Paris,  1862;  Eng.  transl.,  Look- 
ing to  Jesus  J  New  York,  1864);  Le  Chritien  et  sa 
croix  (Lausanne,  1865);  The  Gift  of  God  (London, 
1876;   French,  Le  Don  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1877);   Life 
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More  Abundant  (London,  1881);  Loin  du  Nid, 
poesies  (Paris,  1882);  Crucefiia  avec  Christ  (1883); 
Au  vent  la  voile,  poisiea  (1898). 

MONOGRAM  OF  CHRIST.  See    Jesus  Christ, 

MONOQRAM  OF. 

MONOIMOS:  Arabian  Gnostic;  known  only 
from  the  Rejviatio  of  Hippolytus  (VIII.,  v.-viii., 
X.,  xiii.;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  v.  120-122,  146). 
His  Kystcm,  in  so  far  as  it  is  determined,  is  a 
mixture  of  Pythagorism  and  Biblical  conceptions. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  the  unborn  and  perfect 
"  Man  '';  and  from  him  the  Son  of  Man  proceeded, 
not  in  the  way  of  procreation,  but  as  light  proceeds 
from  fire.  The  perfect  Man  has  for  his  symbol  the 
'^  one  iota  ";  and  is,  therefore,  a  monad.  But  as 
iota  is  the  Greek  numerical  symbol  for  10,  he  is 
likewise  dckas,  a  decad.  Men  imagine,  indeed,  that 
the  Son  of  Man  is  bom  of  woman;  but  all  who  are 
involved  in  this  error  are  powerless  to  apprehend 
his  beauty.  (The  argimient  of  Monolmos  reflects 
an  acute  phase  of  docetism,  if  it  be  not  an  utter 
rejection  of  the  historic  Christ.)  The  world  is 
created  not  by  the  Son  of  Man,  but  by  the  hexad, 
contained  in  the  decad.  This  thought  is  based  upon 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  six  days  of  labor,  and 
is  an  obvious  attempt  to  derive  the  world  other- 
wise than  from  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  it  does  not 
attempt  to  offset  him  dualistically.  Monolmos  con- 
strued the  Old  Testament  allegorically.  His  use  of 
the  New  Testament  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  cites  Matt.  v.  18.  R.  Liechtenhan. 

MONOPHYSITES,  men-ef'i-soits. 

The  Chalcedonian  Decree  ($1). 

Outbreak  in  Paledtme  ($2). 

£vent8  in  Egypt  (S  3). 

At  Antioch  and  Constantinople  ({  4). 

Attempts  at  Peace  (ft  6). 

The  Henoticon  (ft  6). 

The  Breach  with  llome  (5  7). 

Eastern  Support  of  the  Henoticon  (S  8). 

liadical  Monophysitism  ($9). 

Attempts  at  Reconciliation  ({  10). 

Beginning  of  Victory  for  Orthodoxy  (}  11). 

Events  under  Justinian  (J  12). 

Theodora's  Efforts  for  Monophysitisra  (}  13). 

Final  Schism  of  Monophysite  Churches  ($  14). 

Various  Aspects  of  Monophysitism  ((  15). 

On  Oct.  25,  451,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  pro- 
claimed a  new  dognuitic  definition,  requiring  all  the 
faithful  to  acknowledge  "  our  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
jMTfect  God  and  perfect  man  ...  of  one  substance 

with  the  Father  as  touching  his  God- 

I.  The      head,    of   one   substance   with   us   as 

Chalcedo-   touching    his    manhood  ...  in    two 

nian  Decree,  natures    without    confusion,    without 

change,  without  distinction,  without 
separation,"  in  such  a  way  that  '*  the  difference  of 
natures  is  in  no  way  abolished  by  the  union,  but 
rather  the  properties  of  each  nature  are  preserved 
and  united  in  one  person  and  one  mode  of  being.'* 
The  politicians  agreed  to  this  definition  in  the  hope 
of  securing  peace.  The  edict  of  Feb.  7,  452,  issued 
jointly  by  Marcian  and  Valentinian  III.,  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  all  who  should  thenceforth  pub- 
licly discuss  the  points  of  controversy.  But  this 
could  be  enforced  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
court 


The  first  signs  of  the  oozning  trouble  appeared  in 
Palestine,  where  a  positive  revolution  broke  out 
under  the  leadership  of  fanatical  monks.  Bishop 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  (q.v.),  who  at  Epbesus  had 
been  an  active  partisan  of  Dioscurus  (see  Eutt- 
CHiANiBif),  had  been  induced  at  Chaloedon  by  the 

fear  of  danger  to  his  eoclesiastical  posi- 

3.  Out-     tion  not  merely  to  break  away  from 

break  in    the    Alexandrians    and    th^   protigi 

Palestine.    Eutyches,  but  to  support  the  defijoi- 

tion,  in  the  final  formulation  of  which 
he  had  a  hand.  This  change  of  front  cost  him  the 
confidence  of  the  monks,  who  were  speciallj  nu- 
merous and  influential  in  Palestine.  When  after 
his  return  he  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  decreei 
of  the  council,  a  monk  named  Theodosius  was  Mi 
up  as  a  rival  bishop,  and  Juvenal  ^waa  obliged  to 
flee.  A  similar  course  was  followed  in  other  plaoet; 
bishops  of  the  orthodox  party  were  driven  out, 
sometimes  with  bloodshed,  and  their  places  filled 
by  their  opponents.  The  most  noted  inteUectuaUy 
of  these  was  Peter  the  Iberian,  who,  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Theodoeius  II.,  had  become  a  monk 
and  was  now  made  bishop  of  Majuma.  They  vmt 
supported  by  the  widow  of  the  Eimperor  Theo- 
doeius, Eudocia,  who  was  then  living  in  Jerusalem. 
Cyril  asserts  that  almost  all  Palestine  was  carried 
away  by  the  movement.  Juvenal  returned  to  Coo- 
stantinople  to  ask  for  aid.  Marcian,  underestim»> 
ting  the  force  of  the  revolt,  sought  to  suppress  it 
by  simple  edicts,  but  when  they  went  iiTihoAfjiiH 
took  stronger  measures.  The  cofnes  Dorotheus  was 
sent  with  troops,  who,  after  an  attempt  at  com- 
promise had  failed,  sternly  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion. Among  the  monks  who  took  flight  was  Theo- 
dosius,  who  was  afterward  captured,  suffered  a  long 
imprisonment  in  Constantinople,  and  was  set  free 
under  Leo  I.  only  to  die  as  a  result  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received.  Peter  the  Iberian  escaped 
to  Alexandria;  but  the  movement  was  not  even 
provisionally  suppressed  before  July,  453. 

Still  more  significant  was  the  course  of  events  in 
Egypt,  where  an  irreconcilable  conflict  broke  out. 
A  large  part  of  the  people,  apparently  the  monks 
and  the  lower  classes,  held  to  Dioscurus  after  hk 
deposition;   the  other  party  elected  Proterius,  who 

seems  to  have  been  personally  and  in- 
3.  Events  tellectually  allied  to  Dioscurus  untfl 
in  £g3rpt    the  decision  of  the  council  caused  him 

to  change  his  attitude.  Supported  by 
tl>e  civil  authorities,  he  enforced  these  decisions  by 
means  of  confiscation  and  banishment,  which  led 
to  riots  and  excesses.  An  imperial  edict  of  July  28, 
452,  condenmed  in  the  sternest  language  those  who 
held  to  the  Eutychian  errors  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Proterius.  Two  thousand  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  Alexandria,  and  peace  seemed  likely  to 
follow  upon  their  vigorous  repressive  measures. 
But  the  death  of  Dioscurus  in  his  exile  at  Gangra 
in  Paphlagonia  (Sept.,  454)  stirred  up  fresh  excite- 
ment. Tbere  was  a  powerful  party  at  court  indis- 
posed to  harsh  measures;  and  this  tendency  gained 
strength  at  the  death  of  Marcian  and  the  suocessiao 
of  Leo  I.  (Feb.,  457).  The  party  of  Dioeeunis  in 
Alexandria  took  courage  and  elected  aa  patriarch 
Timotheus  iBlurus,  who  had  followed   Dioeourue 
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into  banishment.  He  was  consecrated  in  a  tumultu- 
ous and  irregukr  manner.  Military  aid  enabled 
Proterius  to  expel  him;  but  after  bloody  riots  his 
partisans  gained  the  upper  hand,  when  he  returned, 
and  Proterius  was  murdered  by  the  mob  at  Blaster, 

457.  Timotheus  now  took  energetic  measures  to 
confirm  his  power,  and  drove  out  a  nmnber  of  or- 
thodox bishops,  who  appealed  to  the  pope  and  the 
emperor.  Leo  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  murder 
of  Proterius  and  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  were  found  responsible;  but  he  did  not  at 
once  move  against  Timotheus,  in  spite  of  lugent 
requests  from  Rome.  He  thought  of  calling  an- 
other council,  but  was  persuaded  out  of  the  notion 
by  Anatolius,  who  suggested  a  circular  letter  ask- 
ing all  the  bishops  of  the  empire  their  opinion  on 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  Such  a  letter  was  sent 
out,  probably  in  Oct.,  457,  and  the  replies,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  were  for  the  most  part  unfavorable 
to  Timotheus,  even  where  a  certain  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  may  be  read 
between  the  lines.    Pope  Leo  answered  on  Aug.  17, 

458,  in  a  long  letter  (EpUL,  clxv.)  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  his  famous  "  Tome.'' 
Meantime  Anatolius  had  died  (July  3,  458)  and 
been  succeeded  by  the  learned  Gennadius  (q.v.),  a 
determined  adherent  of  the  definition  of  Chalcedon. 
He  did  not,  however,  accomplish  the  banishment 
of  Timotheus  iBlurus  until  the  beginning  of  460, 
when  another  Timotheus,  known  as  Salophaciolus, 
was  chosen  in  his  place. 

Even  in  Antioch,  the  place  where  in  general  Alex- 
andrian theology  was  most  unfavorably  received, 
trouble  was  now  made  by  the  instigation  of  Peter 
the  Fuller,  a  presbyter  of  Chalcedon, 
4.  At  who  was  supported  by  the  emperor's 
Antioch  son-in-law  2^no.  He  was  sealous  for 
and  Con-  the  proposition  that  ''  God  was  cruci- 
■tantinople.  fied,"  and  for  the  insertion  in  the 
Triaagion  of  the  words  **  Who  was  cru- 
cified for  us,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Son  of  God  in  his  deity  suffered  for  us. 
He  intruded  into  the  see,  driving  out  the  legitimate 
Bishop  Martyrius,  but  was  himself  expelled  by  the 
emperor  on  the  advice  of  Gennadius  not  long  after- 
ward. Meantime  political  intrigue  had  been  busy 
at  the  court,  and  after  the  death  of  Leo  I.  (Feb.  3, 
474)  and  his  seven-year-old  grandson  Leo  II.  (Nov., 
474),  Zeno  secured  the  throne  for  himself,  having 
practically  held  the  power  for  some  time.  Only  a 
few  weeks  later,  however,  he  was  overthrown  in 
his  turn  by  Basiliscus,  another  son-in-law  of  Leo 
I.  In  the  train  of  the  usurper,  Timotheus  ^lurus 
held  a  prominent  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Acadus,  who 
had  succeeded  Gennadius  in  Sept.  (?),  471,  he  per- 
suaded Basiliscus  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  or 
encyclical  condemning  the  "  Tome  "  of  Leo  and 
the  definition  of  Chalcedon,  and  threatening  their 
adherents  with  the  severest  penalties.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  eastern  bishops  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  least  five  hundred  of  them  accepted  this 
pronouncement.  Timotheus  ^lurus  was  now  able 
to  return  to  Alexandria,  from  which  see  his  name- 
sake had  already  been  removed.  On  the  way  he 
consecrated  a  bishop  of  his  own  party  for  Ephesus 


and  presided  at  a  synod  which  sent  a  solemn  ad- 
monition to  the  emperor,  exhorting  him  to  remain 
constant  in  the  good  work  and  to  remove  Acacius, 
as  unworthy,  from  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

But  the  day  of  Timotheus  was  nearly  over,  al- 
though Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  occupied  by 
Monophysite  bishops.  Acacius  was  absolutely  firm, 
and  did  all  he  ooiild  to  arouse  the  capital  against 
the  usurper.  The  populace  responded 
5.  Attempts  to  his  efforts;    a  great  ecclesiastical 

at  Peace,  demonstration  was  arranged,  and  Dan- 
iel the  Stylite  came  down  from  his 
pillar  to  bear  witness  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Ba- 
siliscus was  forced  to  abandon  the  city,  and  Zeno, 
gathering  strength  as  he  came,  approached.  A  last 
means  of  averting  the  counter-revolution  was  tried 
in  the  recall  of  the  encyclical;  but  it  was  of  no 
avail,  and  Zeno,  resimiing  the  throne,  annulled  the 
acts  of  his  opponent  (Dec.  17,  476).  The  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor  made  haste  to  declare  with  the  utmost 
penitence  that  their  assent  to  the  encyclical  had 
been  extorted  from  them  by  force.  Pope  Simplicius 
had  already  written  to  Basiliscus,  and  now  wrote 
again  to  Zeno,  to  demand  the  deposition  of  Timo- 
theus ^lurus;  but  Timothy  died  July  31, 477.  The 
Monophysite  party  elected  Petrus  Mongus,  then 
archdeacon,  to  succeed  him,  but  the  government 
restored  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  by  military  force. 
Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  was  urgent  with 
the  emperor  that  only  an  orthodox  bishop  should 
be  chosen  to  succeed  him.  When  he  di^  (prob- 
ably in  June,  482)  his  aconomtu  John  Talaja  con- 
trived to  secure  the  succession;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  Zeno  saw  fit  to  restore  Petrus  Mongus,  on 
condition  of  his  assenting  to  the  document  (after- 
ward BO  famous  under  the  name  of  Henoticon)  put 
forth  by  Acacius  with  the  view  of  securing  peace. 

Acacius  was  an  accomplished  politician,  as  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  his  ability  to  maintain  himself 
for  eighteen  years  (471-489)  amid  all 
6.  The  the  changes  and  conflicts  of  the  times. 
Henoticon.  Unfortunately  the  sources  are  unsat- 
isfying on  the  preliminaries  to  the  issue 
of  the  Henoticon;  but  there  must  have  been  nego- 
tiations in  which  Acacius  endeavored  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  Petrus  Mongus,  evidently  his  candidate 
for  Alexandria  and  like  himself  a  politician.  The 
formula  of  union,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  clergy, 
monks,  and  people  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Pentapolis,  is  a  masterpiece  of  tactical  skill. 
It  is  avowedly  based  on  the  faith  of  Nicsea,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Ephesus,  condemns  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches,  adopting  the  twelve  articles  of  Cyril 
against  the  latter,  and  while  not  expressly  repudia- 
ting the  decisions  of  Chalcedon,  rejects  the  state- 
ments of  "  anyone  who  now  or  at  any  time,  in 
Chalcedon  or  elsewhere,  has  thought  or  thinks  other- 
wise." On  the  positive  side,  it  asserts  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Son  of  God  with  both  the  Father 
and  man,  going  on  to  insist  that  it  was  one  and 
the  same  person  who  wrought  wonders  and  endured 
suffering — ^thus  virtually  accepting  the  '*  God  cru- 
cified "  of  the  Monophysites.  It  repudiated  all  sep- 
aration as  confusion  (of  the  natures,  although  the 
term«is  carefully  avoided),  as  well  as  anything  like 
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Docetism.  The  first  result  was  the  settlement  of 
the  Alexandrian  difficulties,  as  far  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  heated  state  of  the  popular  mind. 
Petrus's  position  was  not  an  easy  one.  and  he 
got  through  only  by  some  very  adroit  juggling  with 
terms.  Even  then  an  irreconcikible  party  re- 
mained, led  by  a  certain  Ncphelius,  who  did  all 
possible  to  keep  up  the  disturbance;  but  the  ma- 
jority were  content,  and,  what  was  of  greatest  im- 
portance, Constantinople  and  Alexandria  were  once 
more  on  good  terms.  In  Antioch  also  the  situation 
seemed  to  improve.  Peter  the  Fuller  had  been  de- 
posed after  the  downfall  of  Basiliscus;  and  when 
the  next  incumbent  but  one,  Stephen,  had  been 
assassinated,  Acacius  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  appoint  of  his  own  motion  a  certain 
Calandion  as  patriarch  (probably  at  the  end  of  481). 
Calandion  soon  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Chalcedonian  opponents  of  the  Hcnoticon  and  with 
Rome.  He  was  in  consequence  depased  in  485,  and 
Petrus  returned  for  the  third  time,  it  is  said  amid 
great  enthusiasm,  accepting  the  Henoticon,  as  did 
abo  Martyrius  of  Jerusalem — so  that  the  leading 
rulers  of  the  Eastern  Church  seemed  now  to  be  at 
one. 

But  they  were  reckoning  without  Rome.  The 
pope  was  offended  not  only  by  the  disregard  of  his 
wishes  in  Alexandria  but  by  the  arbitrary  action  of 
Acacius  in  the  appointment  of  Calandion.  In  the 
latter  case,  he  was  appeased  by  the 
7.  The  assurance  that  it  had  been  done  merely 
Breach  out  of  necessity,  by  the  subse<]uent 
with  Rome,  calling  of  a  synod,  and  by  the  formal 
notification  of  the  choice  on  the  part 
of  Calandion  and  his  suffragans.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Simplicius  had  heard  of  the  Henoticon; 
his  last  extant  letter  complains  merely  of  Acacius' 
silence  in  regard  to  what  was  happening  in  Alex- 
andria. He  died  Mar.  10,  483,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  more  determined  and  successful  Felix  III., 
who  at  once  sent  two  long  epistles  to  Constanti- 
nople. He  warned  Zeno  not  to  lay  rash  hands  on 
the  faith  of  Peter  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  fate  of 
Basiliscus;  he  admonished  Acacius  in  the  tone  of 
a  superior  not  to  remain  recalcitrant  but  to  atone 
for  past  misdeeds  by  redoubled  zeal.  The  letters, 
however,  had  scarcely  been  despatched  when  he 
learned  through  John  Talaja,  who  on  his  expulsion 
had  finally  come  to  seek  support  in  Rome,  more  of 
the  Eastern  situation.  In  great  displeasure  he  sent 
off  fresh  letters  citing  Acacius  to  appear  in  Rome 
and  informing  the  emfx^ror  of  this  proceeding.  But 
Acacius  got  hold  of  the  papal  envoys  and  either 
overawed  or  ctijoled  them.  Felix  made  haste  to 
call  a  synod  in  which  he  deposed  his  untrustworthy 
legates,  excommunicated  Acacius,  and  notified  the 
people  of  Constantinople  on  July  28,  484,  as  well  as 
the  emperor  on  Aug.  1.  Acacius  took  no  notices  of 
the  sentence  except  to  retaliate  by  striking  out  the 
name  of  Felix  from  the  diptychs.  and  the  breach 
was  complete  between  Rome  and  so  much  of  the 
Eastern  Church  as  remained  in  communion  with 
him.  It  is  usual  to  represent  this  breach  and  the 
thirty-five-year  schism  which  followed  as  the  result 
of  the  Ilerwiicon,  and  this  document  as  a  thor- 
oughly harmful  measure.    Superficially,  of  course, 


this  view  is  correct;    if  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon 
had  been  adhered  to  and  submission  had  been  ren- 
dered to  the  directions  of  Rome,  there  would  have 
been  no  schism.    But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
such  an   unconditional   surrender    to    the   ^ill  of 
Rome  would  have  been  either  possible  or  desirable. 
It  is  evident  from  Felix's   letters   that  he  held  a 
startling  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
which  was  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  precedence  question  set  forth 
in  canon  xxviii.  of  Chalcedon  and  Zeno's  edict  of 
476,  in  which  he  had  strongly  confirmed  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.    The 
development  of  this  prelate's  power  had  been  ac^ 
cepted  with  complacency  in   the   East,  and  a  pa- 
triarch who  attached  so  much  importance  to  it  as 
did  Acacius  was  likely  to  regard   it  as  more  "vital 
tlian    the    maintenance    of  a   good    understanding 
with  Rome.    He  was  in  a  position  to  carry  his  point 
as  long  as  the  government  of  Constantinople  was 
absorbed  in  securing  its  position   in   the  East;   it 
was  only  when,  a  generation   later,    the   imperial 
ambition  attempted  to  embrace  the  whole  known 
world  that  the  question  of  reunion  with  Rome  be- 
came pressing — for  whoever  wished  to  rule  in  the 
West  was  obliged  to  take  the  pope  into  account. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  main  thing  was  to 
establish  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  unity  between 
the  great  sees  of  the  East.     This   could   be  done 
neither  by  a  formula  which  should  center  around 
the  definition  of  Chalcedon,  nor  by  an  absolute  re- 
jection  of   the   definition   and    the    council.     The 
method  adopted  in  the  Henoticon  was  thus  the  only 
practicable  one,  although  not  without   its  difficul- 
ties; it  was  no  use  trying  to  reconcile  the  fanadcal 
extreme  Monophysites,  and  on  the  other  wing  the 
orthodox  opposition  in  Constantinople  was  kept  in 
line  by  the  monasteries,  accessible  to   Roman  in- 
fluence and  supplying  the  pope  constantly  with  in- 
formation on  current  events;    while  the  successors 
of  Acacius  were  not  equal  to  their  task,  and  threw 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  imperial  imion 
policy. 

Acacius  died  probably  at  the  end  of  4S9.  His 
successor  Fravitiis  (probably  a  Goth)  notified  Petrus 
Mongus  of  his  election  in  a  letter  which  definitely 

adheres  to  the  status  quo,  and  wrote  to 

8.  Eastern  Felix  in  the  usual  way,   although,  it 

Support     appears  from  Felix's  answer,  without 

of  the       making  any  distinct  pledges  as  to  his 

Henoticon.  future  conduct.     His   incumbency  of 

the  patriarchal  see,  however,  lasted 
but  four  montlis.  His  successor  was  Euphemius. 
who  took  his  stand  outspokenly  among  those  who 
wished  to  place  as  orthodox  a  construction  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  HenoHcon^  if  not  to  drop  it  alto- 
gether. This  brought  him  into  conflict  writh  Pelrxis 
Mongus,  whom  he  was  apparently  preparing  to 
depose  in  a  synod  when  Petrus  died,  being  sue- 
ceeiled  by  Athanasius  II.  Euphemius  announced 
his  elevation  to  the  pope,  who  refused  recognition 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  struck  the  names 
of  Acacius  and  Fravitas  out  of  the  diptychs.  About 
a  year  later  (Apr.  9,  491)  the  Emperor  Zeno  died, 
and  the  throne  was  occupied  by  the  former  silen- 
tiarius  Auostasius,  who  set  out  to  follow  in  Zenofl 
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path  and  maintain  the  Henoticon  and  the  same 
unyielding  attitude  toward  Rome.  Personally  a 
convinced  Monophysite,  he  was  led,  especially 
tow*ard  the  end  of  his  rei^,  into  unreasoning  sub- 
jection to  the  extreme  wing  of  the  party.  But  at 
first  Euphemius  opposed  liis- elevation  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  him  to  sign 
an  undertaking  to  introduce  no  innovations  and  to 
recognize  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon.  During  the 
Isaurian  war,  the  patriarch  entered  into  treason- 
able communications  with  the  enemy,  and  thus 
gave  the  emperor  an  excuse  to  depose  him  and 
banish  him  to  Euchaita  in  Pontus  (probably  in  the 
summer  of  496).  The  new  patriarch  was  Mace- 
don  ius,  a  grandson  of  Gennadius.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  Henoticon,  but  his  heart  was  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  took  only  a  little  pressure 
from  the  orthodox  monks  to  range  him  definitely 
with  them. 

The  struggle  entered  a  new  stage  when,  about  the 
same  time,  the  Syrian  Monophysites  attempted  to 
go  beyond  the  Henoticon  as  an  inadequate  conces- 
sion.   Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch  from 

9.  Radical  498  (or  499),  had  been  approved  by 
Mono-     the  emperor  and  had  signed  the  IIctp- 

physitism.  oticon,  while  apparently  at  heart  favor- 
ing the  orthodox  creed.  The  Mon- 
ophysites of  his  province  rose  in  revolt  against  him 
under  the  leadership  of  Philoxenus  (q.v.),  made 
bishop  of  HierapolLs  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  condemn  (in  a  s^aiod  at 
Antioch  508-509)  Diodorus,  Theodore,  ancl  others 
of  the  same  group,  and  to  express  his  own  belief  in 
four  distinctly  Monophysite  propositions.  Not 
contented  even  with  thus,  in  a  synod  held  at  Sidon, 
511-512,  Philoxenus  demanded  the  explicit  repu- 
diation of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Flavian,  how- 
ever, strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  less  flex- 
ible Elias,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  refused  to  do 
this  in  the  synod,  but  later  yielded  to  imperial 
and  popular  pressure  and  anathematized  the  Coun- 
cil of  Clialcedon.  His  submission  profited  him 
little,  for  in  512  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor 
to  Petra  in  Arabia.  The  change  in  the  policy  of 
Anastasius  is  assigned  by  Theodorus  Lector  (ii.  20) 
to  the  period  following  the  end  of  the  Persian 
war  in  506,  by  which  time  he  had  come  under 
the  personal  influence  not  only  of  Philoxenus  but 
of  John  III.  (Niceta),  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
505-515,  and  still  more  of  the  clever  Severus,  who 
from  510,  with  many  other  monks  of  Palestine, 
was  present  in  the  capital.  The  position  of 
Macedonius  became  increasingly  difficult;  his  o})- 
ponents  were  continually  finding  new  causes  of 
complaint  against  him,  and  the  end  was  that  he 
was  banished  (Aug.  7,  511)  to  Euchaita,  like  his 
predecessor.  His  place  was  taken  by  Timotheus 
Litrobulbes  or  Celon,  who  interpreted  the  Heno- 
ticon in  a  Monophysite  sense;  but  the  unrest  was 
not  appeased,  and  finally  a  fierce  revolt  broke  out 
over  the  Monophysite  interpolation  into  the  Trisa- 
gion,  when  Anastasias  grew  timid.  Yet  the  Mono- 
physite party  in  the  East  was  on  the  eve  of  its 
triumph.  Flavian  was  succeeded  by  iSeverus  on 
Nov.  6,  512.  He  called  a  synod  at  Tyre  in  513 
(or  515,  according  to  Diekamp),  at  which  Chalcedon 


was  repudiated  and  the  Henoticon,  with  the  MoDr 
ophjrsite  exposition  of  Philoxenus  and  himself,  af- 
firmed. Soon  afterward  (in  514  according  to  the 
usually  accepted  chronology;  in  Aug.,  516,  accord- 
ing to  Diekamp),  Elias  of  Jerusalem  was  banished 
to  Alia  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  died  in  518;  and 
his  successor,  John,  was  kept  in  check  by  the  work 
of  Sabas,  the  pillar  of  Palestinian  orthodoxy.  In 
Egypt,  under  the  illegally  chosen  Patriarch  Dios- 
curus  II..  Monophysitism  kept  the  upper  hand; 
and  at  the  death  of  Anastasius  (July  9,  518)  the 
moderate  party  of  the  strict  adherents  of  the 
Henoticon  had  practically  disappeared. 

No  real  change  took  place  in  the  relations  with 

the  Roman  see  under  Anastasius.    Pope  Gelasius  I. 

(492-496)  had  been  known  before  his 

10.  Attempts  elevation  as  a  determined  opponent  of 

at  Recon-    Monophysitism  and  of  the  policy  of 

ciliation.  Acacius,  and  as  pope  he  maintained 
the  same  attitude.  His  successor  An- 
astasius II.  (496-498)  was  a  man  of  a  different 
temper.  He  notified  the  emperor  of  his  election, 
w^hich  Gelasius  had  neglected  to  do,  and  he  must 
in  other  ways  have  shown  a  desire  for  reconcilia- 
tion, or  the  patriciiis  Festus  could  not  have  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  hinting  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  w^inning  his  assent  to  the  Henoticon.  His 
pontificate  was  too  short  for  the  development  of 
these  hopes:  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Festus 
to  secure  the  election  of  his  candidate,  the  ortho- 
dox majority  chose  Symmachus  (498-514),  who 
wrote  to  the  emperor  in  energetically  uncompromi- 
sing terms.  That  it  was  too  late  for  any  thought  of 
subjecting  the  papacy  to  the  ideals  of  eastern  im- 
perialism is  shown  very  plainly  by  the  first  pro- 
ceedings in  the  pontificate  of  Hormisdas  (514-523). 
At  this  time  the  pasition  of  Anastasius  was  seri- 
ously endangered  by  the  revolt  of  Vitalian,  who 
put  forward  the  protection  of  the  orthodox  faith 
as  a  pretext  for  his  movement.  In  the  negotiations 
between  them,  the  emperor  expressed  his  readiness 
to  seek  the  mediation  of  the  pope  with  a  view  to 
the  termination  of  religious  controversy.  In  two 
letters  (Dec.  28,  514,  and  Jan.  12,  515)  he  formally 
invited  Hormisdas  to  a  sjTiod  to  be  held  at  Heraclea. 
Hormisdas  returned  a  courteous  answer,  expressing 
his  benevolent  interest  in  the  proposal,  but  in- 
structed his  envoys  to  do  nothing  which  might 
seem  to  involve  a  resumption  of  communion.  He 
required  a  full  recognition  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon and  a  repudiation  of  Acacius;  on  these  con- 
ditions he  was  willing  to  attend  in  person.  Anas- 
tasius was  not,  however,  prepared  to  go  so  far  in 
the  direction  of  submission,  and  sent  the  legates 
back  with  a  letter  denying  that  he  had  ever  repu- 
diated the  decrees  of  Chal(»don,  but  saying  that  he 
was  unable  to  give  way  on  the  question  of  Acacius, 
since  to  do  so  would  be  to  provoke  serious  trouble 
among  liis  subjects.  In  two  other  letters  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  reconciliation,  but  Hormisdas 
remained  firm,  and  the  emperor  broke  off  the  ne- 
gotiations in  a  letter  of  July  11,  517. 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  a  year  later,  the 
tlu-one  was  seized  by  Justin,  captain  of  the  guard, 
a  rough,  uneducated  man,  full  of  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy, and  from  the  beginning  a  mere  tool  in  the 
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hands  of  his  clever  and  ambitious  nephew  Justinian. 

The  orthodox  throughout  the  East  began  to   rise 

against   their   late   oppressors.     Five 

zz.  Begin-  days  after  Justin's  accession,  a  mob 

ning  of  Vic-  entered  the  cathedral,  and  the  Patri- 

tory  for     arch  John  II.  (the  Cappadocian,  who 

Orthodoxy,  had  succeeded  Timothy  on  Apr. 
17)  was  compelled  to  anathematize 
the  **Manichean,''  the  *'  new  Judas,"  Severus  of 
Antioch  (q.v.),  and  promise  the  people  that  he 
would  solemnly  confirm  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon, 
which  he  did  the  next  day.  Four  days  later  a  synod 
met  and  made  formal  request  to  the  emperor  and 
empress  for  the  restoration  of  orthodoxy.  This 
was  echoed  from  Jerusalem  on  Aug.  6,  and  from 
Tyre  on  Sept.  16.  In  the  province  of  Antioch, 
where  Monophysitism  had  held  undisputed  sway, 
Severus  was  banished  in  September,  and  fled  to 
Alexandria,  where  Timothy  IV.,  patriarch  since  the 
previous  October,  received  him  and  still  supported 
him.  Justin,  who  had  already  notified  the  pope  of 
lus  accession,  wrote  again  on  Sept.  7  to  express  his 
willingness  and  that  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
to  resiune  negotiations.  Hormisdas  first  sent  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  and  then  despatched 
legates  with  detailed  instructions,  directing  them 
to  avoid  holding  intercourse  with  the  patriarch 
until  he  should  have  signed  a  formula  condemning 
the  Monophysite  leaders  with  Acacius  and  his  ''fol- 
lowers,'' apparently  meaning  Euphemius  and 
Macedonius — although  they  were  allowed  in  case 
of  necessity  to  let  the  last  condition  drop.  On 
Mar.  28,  519,  the  patriarch  signed  the  formula,  and 
in  presence  of  the  legates  struck  out  the  names  of 
Anastasius  and  Zeno  from  the  diptychs.  Promises 
of  submission  were  freely  made;  but  the  execution 
was  somewhat  disappointing.  At  Thessalonica  the 
metropolitan  Dorotheus  opposed  the  union,  sup- 
ported by  the  people  who  murdered  the  host  of  a 
Roman  legate;  another  legate  was  dangerously 
wounded.  Hormisdas  demanded  that  Dorotheus 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  judgment;  but  he  was 
set  at  liberty.  There  was  also  some  delay  in  filling 
the  see  of  Antioch  with  an  orthodox  candidate,  al- 
though finally  the  choice  fell  on  Paul,  a  presbyter 
of  Constantinople,  who  proceeded  with  such  sever- 
ity against  the  Monophysites  that  he  was  forced  to 
resign  in  two  years.  His  successor  Euphrasius  had 
been  on  the  Monophysite  side  but  returned  to  the 
faith  and  apparently  continued  to  persecute  his 
former  associates,  while  the  next  patriarch,  Ephraem 
(526-545),  came  out  also  in  support  of  the  official 
orthodoxy.  The  same  policy  ruled  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  Epiphanius  was  patriarch  from  520 
to  535;  and  the  capital  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
sight  when  the  successor  of  Hormisdas,  John  I. 
(523-526),  assisted  in  person  at  the  Easter  mass  of 
525,  side  by  side  with  the  local  patriarch  but  on  a 
more  elevated  throne. 

Justinian  (q.v.)  was  proclaimed  co-emperor  on 
Apr.  1,  527,  and  when  his  uncle  died,  exactly  four 
months  later,  began  his  absolute  rule.  For  his  at- 
titude toward  the  West  and  Rome  see  Three 
Chapter  Controverst;  Theopaschites;  Vigilius. 
He  was  probably  more  anxious  to  restore  unity  to 
the  Church  than  to  give  the  victory  to  any  particu- 


lar phase  of  doctrine,  while  his  wife  Theodora,  a 

woman  of  great  force  of  character  and   influBnce. 

was  believed   to   favor  the  Mooophy- 

12.  B^entB  Bites.    He  caused  conferences  to  be  held 
Under      between    CathoUo    and    MooophTsite 

JtsstiniAiL   bishops,  but  without  result.  On  Mar.  15 
533,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Chaloe- 
don  to  be,  with  the  three  earlier  councils,  the  standaid 
of  orthodoxy.     Negotiations  still   proceeded  with 
the  Monophysites;   a  long  correspondence  was  held 
with  ^verus,  the  real  head  of  the  party,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  to  come  to  Constantinople  untU  535 
Anthimus,  who  became  patriarch  about  the  same 
time,  was  a  favorite  of  Theodora,  and,  though  of  a 
devout  and  ascetic  life,  strongly  inclined  to  agnse 
with  Severus,  who  announced  the  fact  with  joy  to 
his  friends  m  Alexandria.      Their  joy  was  short- 
hved;  Ephraem  of  Antioch.  who  knew  Anthimus  of 
old,  made  haste  to  hiy  the  matter  before  Pbpe 
Agapetus,  and  he.   coming   to    ConstanUnople  to 
plead  for  the  Gothic  King  Theodahad.  then  haid 
pressed  by  Belisarius,   had   sufficient  influence  to 
bring  about  the  disgrace   of  Ajithimus.     Mennas 
was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne   (Mar    13    536) 
and  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  himself,  who  died 
m  Constantinople  a  month  later.     In  May  and  June 
Mennas  held  an  important  synod  at  which  Anthi- 
mus, Severus,  and  their  principal  partisans  were 
excommunicated.     Another,   held  at  Jerusalem  in 
September,  approved  the  deposition  of  Anthimus. 
without  apparently  touching  the  case  of  the  others- 
and  Ephraem  of  Antioch  subjected  the   Monophy^ 
sites  of  his  jurisdiction  to  a  severe  persecution.    In 
Alexandria,  during  the  episcopate  of  Timothy  IV 
the  Monophysites  had  split  up  into  the  oonflictiM 
parties  of  Severians  and  Juliantsts,  each  of  whom 
set  up  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  see  on  Timothy's 
death  (Feb.  8,  535).     Ultimately  both  were  pot 
down,  and  Paul,  an  abbot  from  Tabennse,  was  conse- 
crated by  Mennas  in  Constantinople  and  entrusted 
with  faivreaching  powers  by  Justinian.     He  seemi 
to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  his  use  of  them   and 
it  is  possible  that  his  dogmatic  position  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory.    At  any  rate,  he  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  the  court,  and  Justinian,  through  the 
papal  legate  Pelagius  (later  pope  himself)  brought 
about  his  deposition  by  the  other  eastern  patri- 
archs at  a  synod  held  at  Gaza  not  later  than  Easter 
542. 

But  Theodora  had  been  busy  in  the  direction  of 

Rome  also.     She  had  gained  influence   over  the 

deacon  Vigilius,  who  had  come  to  Constantinople 

with  Agapetus,  and  he  is  said  to  have 

13.  Theo-  promised  her  that  if  he  were  elected 
dora's  pope  he  would  set  aside  the  Constan- 
Eflforts      tinopolitan  Synod  and  hold   oommu- 

for  Mono-  nion  with  Anthimus  and  Severus.    In 

physitlsm.  his  absence  Silverius  had  been  chosen 
pope  in  Rome;  but  at  Theodora's 
ding   Belisarius,   then  all-powerful    in    Italy, 

prisoned  and  banished  him  on  a  charge  of  tw^ 

able  intercourse  with  the  Goths,  and  procured  ths 
election  of  Vigilius  (Mar.  29,  537).  Vigilius  noir 
sent  to  Theodosius,  Anthimus,  and  Severus  a  con- 
fession of  faith  which  rejected  the  two  natures  and 
condemned    the    Antiochian    theology,    requesting 
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them,  however,  to  keep  it  secret  that  he  might  the 
more  effectively  work  for  their  cauae.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  officially  declaring  his  adherence  to 
the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  and  in  his  letters  to  Jua- 
tinian  and  Mennas  (Sept.  17,  540)  he  formally  ap- 
proved the  anathemas  of  the  synod  of  536  against 
the  three  Monophysite  patriarchs.  The  Monophy- 
sites  maintained  their  existence  as  a  party  in  Con- 
stantinople to  the  end  of  Justinian's  reign,  and 
had  a  preponderating  influence  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
At  Theodora's  bidding  Jacobus  Baiadsus  was  con- 
secrated bishop  in  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
the  Severian  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict  with  the  Julianists,  and  set  out  to 
begin  his  career  as  organizer  of  eastern  Monophysi- 
tism  (see  Jacobites).  Justinian  himself  became  in- 
creasingly interested  in  theological  discussions,  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  gave  fresh  offense  to  the 
orthodox  by  his  support  of  the  Aphthartodocetse 
(see  Julian  of  Halicarnabsub).  Eutychius  (q.v.)) 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  552,  was  deposed 
and  banished  for  refusing  to  agree  to  this  (Jan.  22, 
565),  and  Anastasius  Sinaita,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
escaped  a  similar  fate  only  by  the  emperor's  death 
(Nov.  13,  565). 

Justinian's  nephew  Justin  II.,  who  succeeded 
him  (565-n578),  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  patri- 
arch Johannes  III.  Scholasticus  (q.v.),  and  from 
571  there  were  severe  persecutions  of  the  Mono- 
physites  in  the  capital.    There  were, 

14.  Final    however,   long-continued  negotiations 

Schism  of  with  the  party  leaders,  of  whom  the 
Mono-  principal  ones  were  now  John  of 
physite      Ephesus  (q.v.)  and  Paul  '*  the  Black," 

Churches,  nominal  bishop  of  Antioch.  A  diplo- 
matic appeal  was  made  to  the  union 
formula  of  433  (see  Nestoriub)  and  the  authority 
of  Cyril  in  its  favor.  The  Monophysite  bishops  were 
distrustful  and  hesitated  a  long  time;  they  were 
just  on  the  point  of  avowing  their  readiness  to  re- 
enter the  communion  of  the  Church  when  the  pa- 
triarch startled  them  by  saying  that  the  matter 
must  first  be  referred  to  Rome.  Feeling  that  they 
had  been  deceived  and  regretting  their  concessions, 
they  drew  back,  and  after  being  summoned  before 
the  emperor  were  banished.  Few  of  the  Egyptians 
accepted  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  who  had  been 
appointed  under  the  influence  of  Justinian;  the 
great  majority  chose  a  patriarch  of  their  own, 
and  formed  a  schismatic  church  which  was  never 
reconciled,  and  the  Ethiopian  church  cast  in 
its  lot  with  the  Alexandrian.  In  Armenia  also 
the  Monophysite  party,  favored  by  the  Persian 
rulers  of  the  country,  gained  the  upper  hand  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  Mth  century.  Early  in 
the  sixth  the  Synod  of  Theoria  declared  in  favor 
of  Monophysite  views,  and  about  600  the  Arme- 
nian church  ceased  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
Iberian,  which  held  to  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon. 
In  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  the  Monophysites, 
persecuted  and  forsaken,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  disappearing  altogether,  when  they  were 
revived  by  the  extraordinary  seal  and  energy  of 
Jacobus  Baradsus,  after  whom  they  were  called 
Jacobites  (q.v.). 

As  was  the  case  with  other  opposition  parties 


in  the  Church,  the  Monophysites  were  onited  only 
in  their  repudiation  of  the  orthodox  formula;  among 
themselves  they  differed  widely  and 
15.  Various  fiercely.  The  party  whose  most  prom- 
Aspects  inent  representative  was  Severus  always 
of  Mono-  protested  eneigetically  against  the  im- 
physitism.  putation  of  Eutychianism  and  Apol- 
linarianism;  in  fact,  they  accused  the 
adherents  of  Chalcedon  of  being  Nestorians,  and 
called  themselves  the  orthodox;  they  emphasized 
the  view  that  their  faith  was  that  of  the  fathers  of 
NicflBa,  which  was  confirmed  at  Constantinople  and 
Ephesus,  and  made  the  rejection  of  the  definition 
of  Chalcedon  and  the  Tome  of  Leo  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, while  they  could  accept  the  Henoticon  of 
Zeno  only  by  putting  their  own  interpretation  on 
the  passage  relating  to  Chalcedon.  Severus  and 
other  like-minded  theologians  were  far  from  wish- 
ing to  reduce  the  human  element  in  the  Logos  to 
mere  appearance,  nor  did  they  entertain  the  idea 
of  a  mixture  or  transubstantiation.  According  to 
them,  the  Christ  came  into  being  by  the  junction 
of  two  natures,  whose  attributes  were  in  the  ab- 
stract distinguishable;  but  they  refused  to  speak 
of  two  natures  after  the  incarnation,  because  the 
conception  of  two  independent  factors  seemed  nec- 
essarily to  involve  that  of  two  subjects  or  individ- 
ual beings.  Following  the  phraseology  of  Cyril 
and  of  the  Areopagite,  Severus  spoke  of  a  divine 
nature  and  person  of  the  Logos  complete  in  itself, 
which  by  the  assumption  of  flesh,  together  with  a 
reasonable  soul,  became  flesh  and  man;  the  united 
elements  form  one  nature  and  divine-human  h3rpo- 
stasis  to  which  all  the  activities  of  the  Savior  are 
to  be  referred.  The  radical  Monophysites,  on  the 
other  hand,  adhering  to  an  expression  of  Eutyches, 
refused  to  speak  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  consub- 
stantial  with  us;  nothing  merely  human  was  to 
cling  about  the  person  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
This  fanatical  party  of  extremists  was  always  power- 
ful in  Alexandria,  and  was  constantly  receiving  ac- 
cessions from  the  lower  clergy  and  the  monks.  It 
was  out  of  such  elements  that  the  faction  of  Ju- 
lianists  or  Gaianites  grew  up  there  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  Theodosians  (see  above).  Julian's 
doctrine  of  aphtharna  (see  Julian  of  Halicar- 
nabsub), that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  divine  that  he  was  not  subject  to 
the  accidents  of  humanity  or  to  corruption,  from 
which  his  party  gained  the  name  of  Aphtharto- 
docetSD  or  Phantasiasts,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  assertion  of  consubetantiality  by  the  or- 
thodox and  the  Severians  alike,  although  Severus 
was  forced  by  the  need  of  support  against  the  up- 
holders of  Chalcedon  to  make  common  cause  with 
him.  A  section  of  the  Julianists  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  body  of  Christ,  froiii  the  mo- 
ment of  the  incarnation,  was  actually  imcreated, 
whence  they  got  the  name  of  Actistetss.  There  was 
division,  too,  among  the  Severians.  Against  the 
Patriarch  Timothy  IV.  of  Alexandria  arose  a 
deacon  Themistius  with  the  assertion  (supported 
by  passages  like  Mark  xiii.  22;  John  xi.  34)  that 
as  the  body  of  Christ  was  subject  to  natural  con- 
ditions, so  also  he  could  not  be  conceived  as  omni- 
scient.   The  doctrine  of  the  Themistians,  or  Ag- 
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noctiE,  must  lutve  ciiuscd  no  lEltle  excilernent,  for 
even  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  ortho- 
dox monks  in  Palestine  arc  found  communicating 
on  the  Hubject  with  the  pnpul  legate  in  Constanti- 
nople, who  not  only  reported  the  matter  to  GrCKOry 
I.,  but  requested  u  formal  pronouncement  from 
Eulc^us,  the  orthodox  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
It  was  going  wholly  beyond  the  bounda  of  Mono- 
physitiam  in  the  strict  sense  when  Stephen  Niobes, 
an  Alexandriun  sophist,  vas  driven  by  hiii  feeling 
of  the  contradiction  between  the  asserted  unity  of 
nature  and  the  attempted  mainteDance  of  natural 
differences  between  the  divine  and  human  to  say 
that  after  the  iiicarnation  there  waa  in  Christ  no 
distinction  of  natures  whatever.  Against  him  and 
bia  followers,  called  NiobiteH,  the  Patriarch  Danti- 
anus  and  Peter  of  Antioch  (Peter  of  Callinieua) 
came  forward  decidedly.  Besides  all  these  dilTer- 
ences,  the  Monophysite  party  was  disturtied  altjo 
by  the  Tritheistic  Controversy  (q.v.). 

For  coavenience  in  followins  the  rourw  af  Ihe  develop- 

ConsUDLinoplu:  Anatuliiu,  Aug.  iT).  44e-July  3.  458;  Gtn- 
niuliui  lo  Scpl.  a).  471:  Aculira  to  Ihe  end  (T)  oF  4M: 
Fravilu  (ill  epnns.  490;  Eupliemliu  prubably  till  the  •um- 
mer  of  Wi;  MnndoDiu*  II.  till  Aug.  7,  SU:  Timaihy  I. 
till  Apr.  fi  (T),  G1S;  JoIid  II.  of  Cuppwiucli.  Apr.  I7-Feb., 
6:20:  EpiphsDJus  Feb.  -25.  fi20-June  S.  536:  Anlhitniu  to 
Mar..  S36;  Uennu  Mar.  13,  CtBAusiuI.  &S2:  Kulychiua 
^  Jan.  2-2.  606:  John  III.  Hchola^ticus  till  probahly  Au«. 
31.  677;  Eutychiiu  till  Apr.  12,  6&2\  John  the  Faster  till 
Sept.  2.  596. 

Aleiandna:  Proterlui  Nov..  451-  (probably)  Mar.  2S. 
467:  Timntheuii  JElarua  till  ihe  beeianiiifl  of  460;  Timo- 
theua  S>lDph>kiu1u>,  June.  4G0~Nov.,  475:  TimoUiMu 
£|unu  till  July  31,  477;  Petnu  Mongui  till  Sept.  4,  477: 
Timotheiu  SalophBcmluii  till  probubly  June,  4»'i  ioho  I. 
Tabennenatei  till  the  end  of  482;  relnu  Monfius  till  Kay. 
490:  Athimaiiiui  II.  May.  490-Kept,  17.  WO:  John  II.  H»ra- 
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(BIB);  Diuuunu  11.  till  Oct.  14,  517  (S181;  Timothy  IV. 
till  Feb.  8.  £35  (S-IQ);  Theodoniun  I.  Feb..  ID-It,  535  [536): 
fltUBQ.  Feb.  lO'Msy  23,  535  {536);  Theodmius  I.  July. 
636-  (probably)  537  or  638  Urn..,  540);  Paul.  5.tOT  (541  }- 
Euter.  542  (543  ■[  the  lalHI):  2ihIiu  till  651  (550);  Apol- 
linariiu,  661  (650)-6DB;  Petrr  IV.,  6T6-Jiui.  19,  578;  Da- 
mianus.  July.  fi7S-JuDe  12,  005. 

Antioch:  HanmUB  44e-UBr..  466(n:  Bwil  45«1T)-45S; 
Acaciiu  458-459(1);  Mulyriiu  460(?]-470(?l:  Pftcr  the 
Fuller  4B8  <T  470)^71:  Julian  471-475-470:  PeWr  the 
Puller  476-6-47&-7  (477-fl);  John  477  (4781:  Stephen  478- 
481  (T):  Calandion  481-2-435;  Peter  the  Fxillrr  48S-488  iT); 
Palladium  488  (t)-408:  Flsvian  4S8  (49D)~5I2;  beveruii  Nov. 
B.  5l2-.SepI.  29  (Ti.  51R:  Paul  II.  end  ot  Mny.  510-Mgy  1. 
621:  I':uplirasiwi62l-Uayl'9,  520;  Ephraem  520-545:  Dum- 
DUe  in,  645-659. 

JeruBoleoi,  apcordlni;  to  Dieluinip:  Juvenal  422-458; 
ADaituiuii  beginning  of  July.  4.''>8-beglnnin|t  of  Jan.,  478: 
Majtyrius  47S-Apr.  13.  486;  Ssllunt  Apr.  .4S&-July  23,  494; 
Elias  4n4-Au|!..  510:  John  I.  ttfpt..  6ie-Apr.  20,  624;  Peter 
S24-besinning  vf  Oct.,  532;  Msnuiu.^  Ort.-Dec.  562;  £u^ 
tochiuB  Dec.  652-603  (564|:   Macariui  603  l5MI-c.  575. 
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Union  of  MonDphysKea  and  Uonothelitea  <|  2). 

The  Statement  of  Suphmnim;  (he  Ektheua  if  3). 

Rising  OppoMtion  (o  the  Doctrine  (f  4). 

The  Trullan  Councllo  (|  5), 

Baniii  in  Patristic  DoEmntien  (f  S). 

Kelation  lo  New-Tentament  Suieromt.  (J  T). 

The  Monothelites  owe  their  origin  to  au  allempt 

to  bridge  over  the  difference  between  the  orthodox 

position   based  on   the  decrees   of   the    Council  of 

Cbalccdon    and    the    Monophysite    principles    (see 

MoNOPHVSiTRs),   which  had   caused  a 

I.  RiBS      schism  in   the   Eastern   Church.     The 

under  impulse  to  this  reconciliation  was  two- 
Sergiua.  fold.  During  the  age  of  Justinian  tlv 
development  of  theology  had  tended 
toward  the  Chriatology  of  CjTil  to  whom  the  Mon- 
ophysitcH  had  always  apfjoaled.  The  Emperor 
Heraclius  (BI0-64I)  had  political  reasons  for  ma- 
couraKing  the  movement.  The  Asiatic  pravinora 
ot  the  empire  were  being  invaded  both  by  the  'Pet- 
siaiiB  and  the  Arabs,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ooo- 
Bolidatc  the  popubtion  for  dcfeiiae.  The  emperor 
was  powerfully  aupporleiJ  by  the  Patriarch  Setgiiu 
(q.v,).  whoee  sympnthies  were  with  the  prc^ram 
of  union  from  the  first.  It  was  theolo^cal  discus- 
Hion  in  Alexandria  that  first  brought  to  Ihe  froot 
the  terma  "  one  energy "  and  "*  one  will  "  or  *t 
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least  "  one  state  of  will "  as  descriptive  of  Mon- 
ophysite  views.  This  teaching  had  been  opposed 
by  the  Patriarch  Eulogius  (q.v.),  but  Sergius  was 
not  prevented  by  this  from  establishing  relations 
with  the  Alexandrian  adherents  of  "  one  eneigy  " 
and  "  one  will"  He  requested  a  Monophysite 
leader,  Georgius  Arsas,  to  supply  him  with  the 
proofs  to  which  he  appealed  for  the  teaching  of 
''  one  will."  His  conciliatory  letter  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Patriarch  Johannes  Eleemon  (q.v.), 
who  was  prevented  only  by  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria by  the  Persians  from  taking  steps  to  pro- 
test against  Sergius'  scheme  (Maximus  Confessor, 
in  MPGf  xci.  333).  During  the  next  few  years 
Sergius  won  over  the  emperor  to  his  plan  of  union 
based  on  the  teaching  of  "  one  eneigy  ";  more  than 
once  during  his  residence  in  the  East,  Heraclius 
attempted  to  secure  prominent  bishops  as  adheiv 
ents  for  the  new  teaching.  Later,  the  Metropolitan 
Cyrus  of  Phasis  is  found  corresponding  with  Ser- 
gius and  asking  for  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject (Mansi,  Concilia^  xii.  525  sqq.,  560-661).  He 
was  referred  by  the  patriarch  to  the  letter  of  Pope 
Leo  I.  as  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ing of  two  ''  energies  "  had  not  formed  a  part  of 
orthodox  dogma.  He  also  cited  a  letter  not  now 
extant  from  the  Patriarch  Mennas  of  Constanti- 
nople to  Pope  Vigilius,  which  contained  the  expres- 
sion ''  one  will  of  Christ "  and  ''  one  life-making 
eneigy."  He  used  the  same  arguments  with  several 
other  bishops  to  win  them  over  to  his  plan. 

For  some  years  there  is  obscurity  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement.    But  in  631,  Cyrus  was  afH 
pointed  patriarch  of  Alexandria  under  the  distinct 
condition  that  he  would  work  for  re- 
3.  Union    union   with  the  Monophysites.     The 
of  Hon-    conditions  were   carried   out,   for  on 
ophysites    June  3,  633,  the  principles  of  union 
and  Hon-  were  formulated  on  the  basis  that  the 
othelltes.   one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  acts  in  a  human 
and  divine  way  with  one   human-di- 
vine eneigy  (Mansi,  Concilia,  xi.  564  sqq.).     The 
teaching  of  Cyril  was  appealed  to  concerning  the 
one  incarnate  nature;   the  recognized  theopaschite 
principles  of  the  Church  were  especially  stressed. 
The  result  was  that  Cyrus  reported  the  adherence 
of  thousands  of  Monophysites.     About  the  same 
time   the   Armenians   united   with   the   orthodox 
Church  at  a  synod  at  Karim  at  which  the  emperor 
was  present.     In  634  Heraclius  was  arranging  a 
union  with  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
Athanasius,  whom  he  agreed  to  appoint  orthodox 
patriarch  on  condition  that  he  accepted  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chaloedon  with  the  Monothelite  interpreta- 
tion (Vita  Maxtmi,  MPG,  xc.  76-77).  At  this  point 
a  new  difficulty  arose  through  the  interference  of 
the  monk  ISophronius  (q.v.),  who  came  from  Pales- 
tine to  Egypt  to  protest  against  the  terms  of  union 
with  the  Monophysites  (Mansi,  xi.  532-533,  x.  690- 
691).    The  Patriarch  Cyrus  defended  his  concilia- 
tory policy,  appealing  in  its  defense  to  historic  pre- 
cedents.    Sophronius,  still  discontented,  proceeded 
to  Constantinople  and  attempted  to  induce  Sergius 
to  remove  the  expression  ''  one  eneigy  "  from  the 
act  of  union.     Sergius  refused,   but  he  directed 
QyruB  not  to  allow  any  dispute  over  the  one  or 
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two  energies,  but  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  one 
and  same  incarnate  Logos  was  the  source  of  each 
divine  and  human  action.  Especially  to  be  avoided 
was  the  teaching  of  two  wills.  In  634  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  was  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  emperor  passages  from  the  writing  of  Mennas 
to  prove  the  position  as  to  the  single  eneigy.  Sergius 
advised  that  speculation  on  this  subject  be  dropped. 
He  placed  the  situation  before  Pope  Honorius,  who, 
in  a  writing  now  extant  only  in  a  Greek  translation, 
agreed  with  the  patriarch's  position,  accused  So- 
phronius of  bringing  up  idle  questions,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  controversy  over  one  or  two 
energies  should  be  abandoned  or  left  to  logicians; 
the  use  of  either  expression,  he  declared,  savored 
either  of  Nestorianism  or  Eutychianism.  On  one 
point  he  was  perfectly  definite:  **  We  confess  one 
will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  There  can  be  no 
question,"  he  said,  "  of  a  second  different  or  op- 
posing will."  Even  passages  like  John  v.  30  and 
Matt.  xxvi.  39,  where  Christ  seems  to  set  his  own 
and  the  divine  will  in  contrast,  do  not  really  prove 
a  different  will  but  refer  only  to  the  "  economy  " 
of  the  assumed  manhood.  In  these  places,  he 
argues,  Christ  is  speaking  as  our  example,  that  we 
may  follow  his  footsteps  and  that  each  may  choose 
not  his  own  will  but  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  mean  time  Sophronius  had  been  elevated 
to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jerusalem.  He  took  occa- 
sion immediately  to  issue  the  so-called  Synodikon 
(MPG,  hcxxvii.  3,  cols.  3148-3200),  in  which  he 
laid  down  the  following  principles:  that  from  the 
two  natures,  divine  and  human,  two 
3.  The  energies  proceed;  the  human  condi- 
Statement  tions  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  were 
of  Sophro-  real.  Room  was  given  to  human  na- 
nius;  the  ture  to  do  and  to  suffer  what  is  pecu- 
Ekthesis.  liar  to  human  nature.  This  was  vol- 
imtary,  but  the  process  took  place  after 
a  natural  way.  All  of  the  words  and  works  of  both 
natures  are  to  be  referred  to  the  one  person 
of  the  God-man,  but  the  imity  is  not  a  simple 
one.  Sophronius  applies  to  it  the  expression  of 
Dionysius  "  a  new  and  divine-human  eneigy  ";  he 
makes  no  mention  of  two  wills.  He  attempted  to 
get  Honorius'  support  against  the  Monothelites. 
The  pope  tried  to  quiet  his  difficulties  by  appealing 
to  the  Scriptures  where  nothing  is  said  about  one 
or  two  energies,  stating  that  both  natures  were 
naturally  united  in  the  one  Christ  (Mansi,  xi.  579- 
581).  Sophronius  agreed  to  reject  the  expression 
*'  two  energies  "  and  Cyrus  of  Alexandria  consented 
to  give  up  speaking  of  ''  one  eneigy."  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  Seigius  in  the  year  636  prepared  the  so- 
called  Ektheais  (Mansi,  Concilia,  x.  991-998),  which 
was  signed  by  the  emperor  in  638.  This  stated  that 
neither  one  nor  two  energies  are  to  be  spoken  of. 
Although  there  was  precedent  for  the  use  of  **  one 
energy  "  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  term 
might  be  considered  to  be  a  denial  of  the  two  ni^ 
tures;  "  two  energies  "  was  not  supported  by  au* 
thority  and  might  be  interpreted  as  establishing 
two  contradictory  wills.  There  is  one  will  in  Christ; 
at  no  point  of  time  does  his  body,  endowed  with 
reason  and  soul,  fulfil  separately  its  own  natural 
motion  contrary  to  the  impulse  of  the  divine  Logos 
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united  hypostatically  with  it,  but  only  at  what 
time  and  in  what  way  and  in  what  degree  the  Logos 
himself  wills  it.  This  amounted  to  a  practical  aban- 
donment of  monergism,  but  was  an  emphatic  state- 
ment of  Monothelitism. 

Sergius  was  succeeded  by  a  patriarch  of  like 
views,  Pyrrhus  (638-641).  In  Italy  the  emperor's 
religious  policy  met  with  great  disfavor.  Severinus, 
who  followed  Honorius  as  pope  (638),  and  his  suc- 
cessor John  IV.   led   the  opposition. 

4.  Rising    The  Ekthesis  was  condemned  at  a  Ro- 

Opposition  man    synod    (641;     Mansi,    x.    607). 

to  the      John  asked  the  new  emperors,  the  sons 

Doctrine,  of  Heraclius,  Constantine  and  Herac- 
-  leon,  to  withdraw  the  document,  and 
wrote  explaining  and  apologizing  for  Honorius'  ac- 
ceptance of  the  one-will  theory  (Mansi,  Concilia,  x. 
682-686).  Political  changes  led  to  the  fall  of  Pyr- 
rhus, who  took  refuge  in  North  Africa  after  a  cele- 
brated disputation  with  Maximus  the  Confessor, 
the  records  of  which  are  most  important  for  this 
controversy — giving  up  his  Monothelite  views.  The 
African  churches  warmly  seconded  the  papal  pro- 
test against  Monothelitism,  and  appealed  to  the 
emperor  to  abandon  the  false  teaching.  Pyrrhus, 
now  in  Ravenna,  was  induced  by  court  influence  to 
return  to  the  Monothelite  position.  The  pope  ex- 
communicated him  and  declared  his  successor,  Paul, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  deposed.  Paul  at- 
tempted to  settle  the  difficulty  by  abandoning  the 
Ekthesis  and  by  inducing  the  emperor  to  publish  a 
new  religious  dociunent  called  the  Tyjms  (648), 
which  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  Christ  had  one  or 
two  wills  (Mansi,  x.  1029-32).  The  question  came 
up  in  an  acute  form  in  a  widely  attended  Roman 
synod  held  in  649  under  Martin  I.  (Mansi,  x.  863- 
1188).  It  specially  added  to  the  Chalcedonian 
creed  the  doctrine  of  two  natural  wills  and  two 
natural  energies,  explaining  as  a  deduction  from 
Cyril's  teaching  on  the  incarnation  that  there  is 
one  nature  of  the  God-Logos  incarnated,  and  that 
the  word  '*  incarnated  "  indicates  a  full  and  undi- 
minished human  nature  apart  from  sin.  The  unity 
of  the  closely  united  wills  is  made  dependent  on  the 
operation  of  a  nature  willing  man's  salvation. 
Martin  sent  the  decrees  to  Constantinople  and  took 
active  steps  in  Gaul,  North  Africa,  and  even  in  the 
East  to  bring  support  to  them.  He  was  accused  of 
treasonable  relations  with  the  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  taken  forcibly  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
there  sent  into  exile  where  he  died  (655).  His  suc- 
cessor, Eugenius  (654),  was  inclined  to  compromise 
on  the  basis  of  allowing  the  conception  of  two  wills 
as  well  as  of  one  will,  the  terms  to  be  interpreted 
from  different  points  of  view.  The  hypostatic  union 
constituted  one,  but  the  fact  of  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  natures  made  it  allowable  to  speak  of  two. 
Maximus  the  Confessor,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
from  the  first,  was  appealed  to  as  an  authority  for 
this  last  declaration  (A/PG,  xci.  229c),  but  he  de- 
nied in  several  public  letters  that  he  had  ever  held 
such  teaching  and  was  active  in  raising  public  opin- 
ion in  the  West  against  it.  But  for  a  while  com- 
munion   between  Rome  and  Constantinople    was 


restored;  Vitalian  worked  in  harmony  with  the  Em- 
peror Constans,  who  was  loyally  received  in  Rome 
in  663.  While  the  Eastern  Empire  was  resisting  the 
attacks  of  the  Avars,  Bulgarians,  and  Saracens,  dif- 
ficulties again  rose  between  the  two  sees.  The  un- 
derstanding between  Rome  and  Constantinople  was 
interrupted,  and  Adeodatus  (q.v.)  declined  the 
Synodikon  of  Constantine  I.  of  Constantinople  (Manfi, 
Concilia,  xi.  576).  The  name  of  Pope  Vitalian  (657- 
672)  was  stricken  from  the  diptychs  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus 
(668-685)  tried  to  arrange  a  reconciliation.  Pope 
Agatho  (678-681)  took  occasion  to  rally  about  him 
the  support  of  the  Western  Church,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  representative  of  orthodox  teachin^r. 
declaring  that  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  had 
introduced  heretical  tendencies  into  the  church. 
As  the  patriarch,  Theodore  (676-678),  resisted  the 
emperor's  conciliatory  poUcy,  he  was  deposed  and 
Georgius  was  appointed  in  his  place,  who  carried 
out  imperial  directions  to  summon  and  cooscult 
the  metropolitans  and  bishops  of  his  patriarchate. 

This   gathering   became   the     sixth    Ecumenical 

Council,  called  Trullan  because  it  met  in  the  domed 

hall  (troullos)  of  the  imperial  palace.     It  lasted  from 

Nov.   7,   680,   to  Sept.  16,    681    (Mansi,    Cancaia, 

xi.  189-922).    Macarius  of  Antioch  de- 

5.  The      fended    the    Monothelite     stand pobt. 

TniUan     He  appealed  to  the  letter  of  Mennas  to 

Councils.  Vigilius,  to  Vigilius's  letters  to  Justin- 
ian and  Theodore,  all  of  which  were 
declared  by  the  Roman  representatives  to  be  fab- 
ricated by  the  Monothelites.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, supported  by  his  bishops,  was  openly 
in  favor  of  the  views  of  Agatho.  Pope  Vitalian 's 
name  was  restored  to  the  diptychs,  Macarius  and 
his  supporter  Stephanus  were  deposed  for  falsifica- 
tion of  documents  and  for  heresy.  In  the  thirteenth 
session,  on  Mar.  28,  Pope  Honorius,  along  with  sev- 
eral of  the  recent  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  all 
of  whom  had  been  condemned  in  a  letter  from 
Agatho,  were  anathematized  by  the  council.  Hon- 
orius was  placed  with  the  other  Monothelite  lead- 
ers, because  the  council  considered  that  his  letter 
to  Sergius  proved  that  he  was  a  Monothelite  him- 
self and  established  his  godless  teaching.  All  com- 
promise plans  were  rejected,  and  the  synod  would 
hear  nothing  of  the  patriarch's  attempts  to  save 
the  reputations  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  eight- 
eenth session,  a  dogmatic  decree  was  accepted, 
acknowledging  the  teaching  of  two  natural  wills 
and  two  natural  energies,  but  stating  that  the  two 
natural  wills  are  not  opposed.  Rather  the  human 
will  follows  and  is  subordinate  to  the  divine  will. 
In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius, 
that  CJhrist's  body  is  called  and  is  the  body  of  the  di- 
vine Logos,  the  natural  will  of  his  body  is  called 
and  is  the  proper  will  of  the  Logos;  just  as  his 
holy,  sinless,  rational  body  is  not  done  away  with 
by  the  deification,  but  continues  in  its  own  proper 
hmitations  and  relations,  so  by  the  deification  the 
human  will  is  not  destroyed  but  preserved.  Agatho 
died  before  the  council  concluded  its  sessions.  Ma- 
carius, who  was  sent  to  Rome  for  instruction, 
refused  to  retract,  and  with  his  adherents  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery.   The  second  Truilan  Goun- 
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cil  of  692  accepted  the  acts  of  the  first.  One  em- 
peror, Philippicus  Bardanes  (711-713),  attempted 
to  reestablish  Monothelitism,  but  unsuccessfully. 

The  Monothelite  discussion  may  be  considered  a 
sequence  of  the  Monophysite  controversy.  An  im- 
portant point,  however,  to  notice  is  that  correct 
diph3rsite  opinion  had  not  previously  led  to  dio- 
thelite  consequences.  Sergius  in  his  letter  to  Cyrus 
of  Phasis  makes  a  good  deal  of  this 

6.  Basis  in  fact  and  insists  that   no  evidence  for 
Patristic     the  expression  "  two  enei^ies  "  can  be 

Dogmatics,  found  in  earlier  teachers.  Although 
this  statement  is  not  true,  as  several 
authorities  used  it  (Eustathius,  MPGy  Ixxxvi.  1,  909 
B;  Justinian,  ib.  1149 A),  yet  Sergius  was  correct  in 
pointing  out  the  lack  of  recognized  patristic  exam- 
ples. His  case  is  still  better  as  concerns  the  use  of 
the  term  "  two  wills."  Apparently  it  had  not  been 
a  matter  of  debate  to  any  considerable  extent; 
Eulogius  of  Alexandria  is  the  only  writer  who  made 
the  question  the  subject  of  polemical  discussion 
(MPGf  Ixxxvi.  2,  2939-44).  Interest  in  it  seems 
to  have  been  limited  to  Alexandria.  Sergius  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  work  of  Eulo- 
gius and  it  escaped  the  notice  even  of  Photius. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  the  monergistic  question 
was  decided  in  the  time  of  Justinian  along  lines 
identical  with  those  of  its  latest  settlement.  It 
is  true,  though,  that  the  Leonine  teaching  con- 
cerning the  dual  nature  logically  admits  of  two 
natural  energies.  Indeed  Sergius  may  be  accused 
of  quibbling  when  he  appeals  to  Leo  for  support, 
since  that  pope  had  never  used  the  expression  '*  two 
energies."  It  must  be  allowed,  though,  that  the 
point  of  departiu^  for  the  monergistic  view  was  in 
no  way  unorthodox.  It  is  fair  to  contend  that  as 
from  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation  the  personal 
center  in  which  the  human  nature  subsists  and 
grows  is  the  person  of  the  Logos,  all  that  Christ 
says  or  does  can  be  ascribed  to  the  one  energy  of 
the  God-man.  Good  patristic  precedent  is  found 
for  this  position,  especially  the  passage  appealed 
to  by  Sergius  and  his  supporters  from  Dionysius, 
where  the  expression  "  one  theandric  energy"  is 
used  (MPGy  iii.  1072C),  and  the  passage  from  Cyril, 
where,  in  commenting  on  Luke  viii.  54,  he  had 
spoken  of  Christ's  "  showing  through  both,  namely, 
the  commanding  word  and  the  touch  with  the 
hand,  one  correlated  energy"  (MPG,  Ixxiii.  577C). 
The  idea  of  the  monergists  was  that  there  is  one 
sole  source  for  all  the  actions  of  the  God-man,  that 
is,  the  divine  nature.  The  impulses  of  this  source 
are  carried  out  through  the  rational  human  soul 
and  through  the  hmnan  body.  The  acts  and  activ- 
ities of  Christ,  they  claimed,  do  not  have  their 
origin  in  the  human  nature,  as  this  does  not  sub- 
sist for  itself.  There  is  one  enei^,  its  creator  God, 
its  instrument  hvunanity;  there  is  one  will  and  that 
divine.  Sergius  could  claim  orthodoxy  for  his  state- 
ment that  the  body  of  the  Lord,  endowed  with 
soul  and  spirit,  carried  out  its  natural  motions  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  divine  will.  And  he 
could  say  that  as  man's  body  is  controlled  by  his 
rational  soul,  so  with  Christ  the  whole  complex  of 
his  human  nature  is  always  under  the  control  of 
the  Godhead. 


The  objections  to  the  unity  of  the  "  energy  "  are 
concerned  with  the  involved  necessity  that  the  dis- 
tinctively human  element  with  its  self-determined 
activity  would  be  done  away;  human  nature  would 
be  reduced  to  a  dead  organ,  without  soul,  or,  at 
least,  without  reason.  On  this  account 
7.  Relation  the  Monothelites  were  affirmed  to  be 
to  New-  followers  of  Apollinaris.  On  account 
Testament  of  the  obscurities  and  ambiguities  in- 
Statements.  volved  in  the  term  **  energy,"  Sergius 
and  his  school  abandoned  its  use,  and 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  question,  the  imity  of  the  will.  For  two  wills 
seem  to  call  for  two  willing  subjects.  When  pas- 
sages like  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  with  their  contrast  of  the 
human  and  divine  will,  were  appealed  to,  they 
argued  against  the  two-will  theory  on  the  basis  that 
with  the  appropriation  of  hiunan  nature  through 
the  personal  Logos,  a  will  that  makes  itself  known 
in  the  personal  subject  of  the  God-man,  in  distinc- 
tion from  his  divine  will,  must  be  due  to  an 
undivine  direction  in  the  nature  which  has  been  as- 
sumed. They  appealed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  state- 
ment (Oratio  ii.,  De  JUio)  **  for  his  act  of  will  is  in 
no  way  contrary  to  God,  it  is  wholly  from  God." 
They  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  two  mutually 
distinct  wills  even  if  they  had  the  same  content, 
and  quoted  the  dictum  of  Macarius:  "  For  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  be  in  one  and  the  same  Christ, 
our  God,  two  wills  together  and  at  the  same  time 
contrary,  even  if  they  are  alike."  More  ancient 
patristic  authorities  in  their  comments  on  this  pas- 
sage of  St.  Matthew  treat  it  as  if  the  God-man,  in 
conditioning  himself  to  a  hiunan  will,  assumed  as  it 
were  voluntarily  a  special  character  in  this  as  a  dis- 
tinct act  of  salvation.  The  Monothelites  made  use 
of  this  explanation,  for  they  did  not  deny  a  human 
operation,  they  only  affirm  that  it  was  called  forth 
by  the  divine  will.  Accordingly,  in  relation  to  the 
divine  energy,  the  hiunan  manifestation  of  it  is 
passive  rather  than  active.  When  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (MPGy  xlvi.  616D),  speaking  of  Christ,  says, 
the  soul  wills,  he  means,  according,  to  Monothelite 
explanation,  that  the  willing  of  the  soul  takes  place 
through  the  divine  willing  of  the  Godhead,  which 
is  personally  united  with  it.  It  is,  therefore,  divine 
willing  in  human  form.  The  Monothelite  concep- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  far  removed  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  on  the  teaching  of  the  incarna- 
tion. Even  Maximus  himself,  after  the  term  "  one 
eneigy"  had  been  abandoned,  made  no  essential 
objection  to  the  standpoint  of  Pyrrhus.  But  through 
the  efforts  of  Maximus,  the  logical  consequences  of 
the  Chalcedonian  decrees  were  drawn.  The  will 
was  treated  as  an  essential  and  characteristic  part 
of  human  nature.  He  who  denies  the  human  will 
in  Christ,  denies  the  human  soul  in  him.  If  Christ 
did  not  take  a  human  will,  but  only  adopted  one, 
he  placed  himself  in  the  relation  of  a  willing  human 
subject;  the  taking  of  all  the  other  characteristics 
of  humanity  must  be  placed  in  the  same  class  and 
the  whole  incarnation  becomes  dooetic.  Yet  the 
opponents  of  Monothelitism  were  careful  not  to 
allow  to  Christ  a  gnomic  will,  that  is,  he  did  not  de- 
cide for  the  good  through  weighing  arguments  for 
and  against  it;  unity  of  the  human  nature  with  the 
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divine  Logos  directed  necessarily  the  decision  toward 
the  selection  of  the  good.  Maximus  was  not  afraid 
of  saying  that  the  God-man  had,  according  to  his 
nature,  a  human  will,  but  according  to  his  essence, 
a  divine  one.  This  statement  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  Scriptural  passages  adduced  to  prove  the 
duality  of  the  will  (John  i.  43,  v.  21,  xvii.  24,  xix. 
28;  Matt,  xxvii.  34;  Luke  xiii.  24);  it  shows  how 
close  Maximus  approached  Monothelite  terminol- 
ogy.   See  Christology,  V.,  §  2.    (G.  KRt)oER.) 

Biblioqrapht:  Sources  are:  The  acts  of  the  Lateran  and 
other  synods  and  councils  mentioned  in  the  text,  for  which 
oonsult  Mansi,  Concilia,  vols,  x.-xi.,  and  Hefele,  ConcUienr- 
gesehichte,  books  xvi.-xvii.  in  the  Ger.  and  Fr.  (vol.  iii.) 
and  in  Eng.  (vol.  v.);  Collectanea  ad  Joannem  diaconum, 
moet  convenient  in  MPL,  cxxix.  561-690;  the  Opera  of 
Maximus  the  Confessor,  also  convenient  in  MPO,  xc- 
xci.;  the  Chronikon  paachcUe,  in  MPO,  xcvii.;  the  Hie- 
toria  eyrUomoa  of  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus,  ed.  C.  de  Boor, 
Leipsic,  1880;  the  Chronographia  of  Theophanes,  ed.  De 
Boor,  ib.  1883-85;  the  Vita  Mazimi  Confeeeoria,  in  MPO, 
xo.  67-110.  Elarlier  dbcussions  of  note  are:  F.  Combefis, 
Auctarium  novum,  ii.  1-198,  Paris,  1648;  J.  B.  Tama^rnini, 
Hut,  MonotheUtarum,  ib.  1678;  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hietorie 
der  Ketzereien,  ix.  1-666,  Leipsic,  1780.  Of  modem  dis- 
cussions not  to  be  overlooked  is  G.  Owsepian,  Die  EntateK- 
ungageaehicKte  dea  Monothelitiamua,  Leipsic,  1897.  Con- 
sult further:  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  chriallidu  Lehre  von  der 
Dreieinigkeit  und  Menachwerduno  Oottea,  ii.  96-128,  Td- 
bingen,  1842;  I.  A.  Domer,  Development  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Peraon  of  Chriat,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1862;  O.  Bar- 
denhewer,  in  TQ,  Ixxviu  (1896),  353-401;  Krumbacher, 
GeachichU,  pp.  94&-959;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat,  of  the  City 
of  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  v.,  London,  1894.  The  subject  is, 
of  course,  treated  in  the  works  on  the  church  history  of 
the  period,  e.g.,  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  iv.  489-511; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  175-197;  and  in  those  on 
the  history  of  dogma,  e.g.,  Hamack,  Dogma,  vols,  iii.-v. 
Note  also  the  works  given  under  Chbibtoloot. 

For  the  relation  of  Honorius  to  the  discussion  and  the 
consequent  debate  in  its  bearing  upon  infallibility  see  the 
literature  under  Honorius,  and  P.  Bottata,  Pope  Honoriua 
before  the  Tribunal  of  Reaaon  and  HiaUrry,  London,  1868; 
O.  Sohneemann,  Studien  iiher  die  Honoriuafrage,  Freiburg, 
1868;  J.  von  Hefele,  Honoriua  und  daa  aechate  aUgemeine 
Concil,  Tabingen,  1870,  Eng.  transl.,  in  Preabyterian  Quar- 
terly and  Preabyterian  Review,  Apr..  1872;  J.  Pennachi, 
De  Honorii  /.  .  .  .  cauaa  in  concilio  VI.,  Rome,  1870; 
P.  Le  P.  Renouf,  The  Condemnation  of  Pope  Honoriua, 
London,  1868;  idem.,  The  Caae  of  Honoriua  Reconaidered, 
ib.  1870;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger.  FabUa  Reapecting  the 
Popea  in  the  MiddU  Agea,  pp.  223-248,  New  York,  1872. 

MONSELL,  JOHN  SAMUEL  BEWLEY:  English 
hymnist;  b.  at  St.  Columb's  (1  m.  n.e.  of  London- 
derry), Ireland,  Mar.  2,  1811;  d.  at  Guildford,  Sur- 
rey, England,  Apr.  9,  1875.  He  graduated  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1832;  LL.B.  and 
LL.D.,  1856);  was  ordained  deacon  in  1834,  and 
priest  1835;  was  successively  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Biant,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Connor,  and  rec- 
tor of  Hamoan;  and  became  vicar  of  Egham,  Surrey, 
.  1853,  and  rural  dean;  then  rector  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Guildford,  1870.  His  verse  has  been  drawn  upon 
largely  for  hymnological  collections.  He  was  the 
author  of  Hymns  and  MiaceUaneoua  Poems  (Dub- 
lin, 1837);  Parish  Musings^  in  Verse  (London, 
1860);  Verses  Addressed  to  the  Cross  (1854);  His 
Presence,  not  his  Memory  (1855);  Spiritual  Songs 
for  Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year  (1857) ; 
The  Beatitudes,  Sermons  (1861);  Hymns  of  Love 
and  Praise  for  the  Church's  Year  (1863);  The  Pass- 
ing Bell  and  Other  Poems  (1866);  Our  New  Vicar,  or 
Plain  Words  on  Ritual  and  Parish  Work  (1867); 
Lights  and  Shadows  (1868);   Teachings  of  the  Epiph- 


any (1871);  Watches  by  the  Cross  (1874);  Simon  the 
Cyrenian,  and  Other  Poems  (1876).  He  edited  also 
The  Parish  Hymnal  (1873).  Among  his  individual 
hynms  are  "  Earth  below  is  teeming  "  and  **  Holy 
offerings  rich  and  rare." 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  DNB,  xxzviii.  192-103;  S.  W.  Duffield, 
Engliah  Hymna,  p.  235  et  passim.  New  York,  1886;  JulUn, 
Hymnology,  pp.  762-763,  1673-74. 

MONSTRANCE.    See  Vessels,  Sacred,  §  3. 

MONTAGU  (MOUNTAGUE),  RICHARD:  Church 
of  England  bishop;  b.  at  Domey  (26  m.  w.  of  Ixm- 
don)  in  Buckinghamshire,  during  Christmastide, 
1577;  d.  at  Norwich  Apr.  13,  1641.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  King's  Ck)llege,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1598;  M.A.,  1602;  and  B.D.,  1609).  He  recei>-©d 
the  living  at  Wooten  Ck)urtney,  1610;  was  made 
rector  at  Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  and  fellow  of 
Eton,  1611;  dean  of  Hereford,  1616;  canon  of 
Windsor,  1617;  and  arehdeacon  of  Hereford  the 
same  year.  Throughout  life  Montagu  was  con- 
tinuously active  as  pamphleteer  and  controversial- 
ist, aiming,  as  he  professed,  to  support  the  Church 
of  England  against  its  enemies  on  both  sides.  His 
DiatribcB  (London,  1621)  in  defense  of  tithes  threw 
him  into  the  brunt  of  popular  controversy.  The 
Immediate  Address  unto  God  Alone  (1624)  brought 
upon  him  the  charge  of  advocating  prayer  to  saints 
and  angels.  This  he  answered  with  his  ApcUo 
Casarem  (1625)  in  which  he  sought  to  vindicate 
himself  against  the  charge  of  Arminianism  and 
popery.  It  was  issued  without  license;  and  in  1626 
the  House  of  Commons  petitioned  the  king  that 
the  book  be  burned  and  the  author  fitly  punished. 
In  1628  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Chichester.  He 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Presbyterian  tend- 
ency, but  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  diocese  and,  in  1638,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Norwich.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  great 
scholarship  and  left  besides  his  controversial  works 
Eusebii  de  demonstrations  evangelica  (Paris,  1628) 
Apparatus  ad  origines  ecdesiasticas  (Oxford,  1635) 
De  originibus  ecdesiastids  (London,  1636,  1640) 
and  The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  be/ore 
Christ  Incarnate  (1642). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  H.  Overton.  The  Church  in  Mngtand,  iL 
43-56.  59,  London,  1897;  W.  A.  Shaw.  Hi9t.  of  the  Bno- 
liah  Church,  1640-60,  i.  323,  u.  412,  430.  New  York,  1900; 
W.  H.  Hutton,  The  Engliah  Church  il6SS-1714),  London. 
1903;  DNB,  xxxviii.  266-270. 

MONTALEMBERT,  mSn"ta"lan"b&r',  CHARLES 
FORBES  REN£,  count  DE  TRYON:  French  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  at  London  Apr.  15,  1810;  d.  at 
Paris  Mar.  12,  1870.  After  receiving  his  education 
at  the  CoU^  Sainte  Barbe,  already  imbued  with 
liberal  Roman  Catholic  principles,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  (qq.v.)  in 
Paris  about  1830;  in  1832,  when  the  encyclical  of 
Aug.  15  condemned  Lamennais  and  his  friends, 
Montalembert  reluctantly  parted  company  with 
him,  and  made  his  formal  submission  to  Cardinal 
Pacca  Dec.  8,  1834.  He  then  spent  several  years  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  devoting  himself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  early  l^end  and  religious  art,  pri- 
marily of  the  medieval  period.  The  results  were 
his  Histoire  de  Sainte  Elisabeth  d'Hongrie  (PkuiSy 
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1836)  and  Du  vanddxsme  et  du  cathoHcisme  dans 
VaH  (1839).  He  Uved  in  Madeira,  1842-44,  but 
still  continued  his  political  activity,  writing  several 
pamphlets  on  questions  of  the  day.  In  the  house 
of  peers,  which  he  had  entered  in  1835,  Montalem- 
bert  championed  Roman  Catholicism,  for  which  he 
sought  to  regain  temporal  power;  but  his  wish  to 
found  an  organized  Roman  Catholic  party  gained 
little  favor  among  the  bishops,  who  feared  lay  par- 
ticipation in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  affairs. 
When  Pius  IX.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  Mon- 
talembert  hoped  for  a  triumph  of  liberal  Roman 
Catholicism;  elected  representative  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs,  he  continued  his  defense  of  the 
Church;  while  on  the  ccmp  d'^tcU  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  consultatif, 
and  from  1852  to  1857  was  a  member  of  the  corps 
legislatif.  At  last,  hopeless  of  his  cause,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  representing  liberal  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism only  in  Le  Correspondant,  and  expressed 
his  fear  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Church  in  his  Pie  IX.  et  la  France 
en  1849  et  en  1859  (Paris,  1860;  Eng.  transl.,  Pius 
the  IX.  and  France  in  1849  and  1869,  Boston,  1861). 
The  encyclical  of  1864  was  a  severe  blow  to  his 
liberalistic  hopes;  he  sought  consolation  in  wri- 
ting his  Les  Moines  d^occident  (5.  vols.,  Paris,  1860- 
1867;  Eng.  transl.,  7  vols.,  The  Monks  of  the  West, 
London,  1861-79).  He  died  before  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  yet  his  letters 
show  that,  much  as  he  deprecated  the  doctrine,  he 
would,  had  he  lived,  have  assented  to  the  will  of 
the  Church.  A  few  other  noteworthy  books  are: 
Des  InUrets  caiholiques  au  XIXe  siede  (Paris,  1852; 
Eng.  transl.,  Catholic  Interests  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  London,  1852);  De  Vavenir  de  VAngleterre 
(Paris,  1856;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Political  Future  of 
England,  London,  1856);  Un  d^bat  sur  VInde  au 
parlement  anglais  (Brussels,  1858;  Eng.  transl., 
Montalembert  on  Constitutional  Liberty,  London, 
1858);  and  L* Insurrection  polonaise  (Paris,  1863; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Insurrection  in  Poland,  London, 
1863).  His  works  were  collected  in  9  vols.,  Paris, 
1861-68.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  main  biography  in  English  is  by  Mrs. 
M.  O.  Oliphant,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1872;  in  French  the 
notable  work  is  by  E.  Lecanuet,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1805- 
1901.  Briefer  notices  and  estimates  are:  A.  Cochin, 
Paris,  1870;  A.  L.  A.  Perraud,  ib.  1870;  G.  White,  Lon- 
don. 1870;  J.  T.  Foisset.  Lyons,  1877;  L.  Bouthors,  Ab- 
beville, 1896;  C.  de  Meaux,  Paris,  1897;  and  E.  Lecanuet, 
L'£glise  et  le  second  empire,  vol.  iii.,  Paris,  1902.  His 
Correepondance  with  the  Abb6  Texier  (1835-59)  was  pub- 
lished, Paris,  1899,  and  that  with  Comudet  in  1905. 

MONTANUS,  mon-t^'nus,  MONTANISM,  mon'- 
ta-nizm. 

The  Origin  of  Montanism  (f  1). 
Montanus;  His  Mode  of  Prophecy  (f  2). 
Characteristics  of  Early  Montanism  (f  3). 
Catholic  Opposition  (ft  4). 
Decline  of  the  System  (f  5). 
Western  Montanism;  Tertullian  (ft  6). 

The  chronology  of  the  Montanistic  movement 
has  as  its  starting-point  the  remark  of  its  anony- 
mous opponent  in  Eusebius  (Histf  ecd.,  V.,  xvii. 
4)  that  thirteen  years  of  peace  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  the  Montanistic  prophetess  MaximiUa. 
This  anonymous  author  must  have  written  about 


192-193,  and  Maximilla  must  accordingly  have  died, 
in  179.  The  year  of  her  death  is  l^ewise  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  (Hoer.,  xlviii.  2), 
I.  The  especially  as  she  had  associated  that 
Origin  of  event  with  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
Montanism.  the  same  year  that  she  died,  according 
to  Epiphanius,  Montanus  began  his 
activity.  The  latter  event  is  placed  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xvi.  7)  in  the 
proconsulate  of  Gratus,  this  name  evidently  being 
corrupted  from  Kodratos  (Quadratus).  Since  a 
Quadratus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor  in  155  and 
another  in  166,  the  Montanistic  movement  must 
have  originated  in  one  of  these  two  years.  By  177 
the  movement  must  have  had  a  long  development 
behind  it;  and  even  in  the  writings  of  ApoUinaris 
the  tenets  of  Montanism  seem  to  have  been  con- 
denmed.  Moreover,  Maximilla  died  not  long  after 
Montanus  and  Prisca,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  prophecies  lamenting  persecutions  by  the 
Church  are  ascribed  to  her  alone.  A  fruitless  effort 
to  convict  Maximilla  is  mentioned  both  by  the 
anonymous  writer  and  by  the  anti-Montanist  Apol- 
lonius  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xvi.  17-18,  xviii. 
13)  in  connection  w^ith  the  probably  contemporary 
martyrdom  of  Thraseas.  The  latter  event,  accord- 
ing to  Rufinus,  took  place  imder  Sergius  Paulus, 
who  was  apparently  proconsul  in  Asia  Minor  about 
166-167.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  antipathy  of 
the  Alogi  (q.v.;  see  also  Monarchianism)  to  the 
Johannine  writings  seems  to  have  been  evoked  by 
the  appeal  of  the  Montanists  to  them;  and  since 
the  Montanistic  prophets  claimed  to  have  received 
their  prophetic  powers  from  Quadratus  and  Am- 
mia,  the  latter  two  can  not  have  been  long  previ- 
ous to  the  former.  The  accoimt  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp,  finally,  shows  that  at  that  time  tend- 
encies existed  in  Phrygia  which  corresponded  to  the 
Montanistic  views.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  Montanistic  movement  must  have  arisen  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  About  this  same 
time  a  transformation  began  in  the  life  of  the* 
Church.  As  in  the  early  period  the  prophets  had 
exercised  the  first  authority  in  the  churches  (cf. 
Acts  xiii.  1  sqq.,  and  the  Didache),  so  now  those 
who  were  vested  with  the  administration  of  the 
organized  communities  were  termed  "  gifted  with 
the  Spirit."  The  Church  now  felt  herself  to  be 
catholic  as  opposed  to  the  heretics;  but  with  the 
increase  in  her  membership  there  came  an  accession 
of  earthly  interests;  the  lively  expectation  of  the- 
last  day  (I  Clement,  lix.  4;  II  Clement  xx.  2-3; 
Barnabas  iv.  3,  9,  xv.  5  sqq.;  Didache  ix.  3,  x.  5-6, 
xvi.)  gave  place  to  other  views.  A  conservative 
reaction  was  the  natural  result.  The  struggle  was 
most  intense  in  Asia  Minor;  and  here,  where  the 
Church  could  already  point  to  lights  of  prophecy 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  III.,  xxxi.,  V.,  i.  49,  iii.  2), 
there  was  a  peculiar  inspiration  for  the  revival  of 
prophecy. 

Montanus,  but  recently  become  a  Christian,  ap- 
peared in  a  village  of  Phrygia  as  such  a  prophet. 
He  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  formerly  a  priest 
of  Cybele,  and  the  "  new  prophecy  "  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Phrygian 
religious  nature.     The  very  names  applied  to  the 
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tanists — Phrygians  and  Cataphrygians — imply 
that  the  movement  had  a  quasi-national  character. 

Voluntarily  placing  himself  in  a  state 

2.  Mon-     of  abstraction,   Montanus  is  said    to 

tanus;  His  have  proceeded  to  involuntary  ecstacy, 

Mode  of     seeing  in  this  suppression  of  self-con- 

Prophecy,   sciousness,  and  in  his  submission  to 

the  Godhead  as  a  will-less  instrument 
the  proof  of  his  perfect  prophecy  (see  Ecstasy). 
This  form  of  prophesying,  however,  was  regarded 
as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Church,  essentially 
different  as  it  was  from  the  prophecies  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  and  the  writings  of  the  early 
Church.  Moreover,  the  ecstatic  utterances  of  Mon- 
tanus must  gradually  have  changed  from  what  was 
customary  in  the  Church.  The  Montanists  ap- 
pealed in  support  of  their  form  of  prophecy  to  the 
examples  of  ecstacy  recorded  in  the  Bible,  yet  at 
the  same  time  claimed  that  their  mode  was  a  proof 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  new  revelation.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  completion  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  in 
it  the  promised  Paraclete  had  appeared,  since  the 
time  of  full  maturity  had  now  replaced  childhood 
(I  Cor.  xiii.  11).  The  new  prophecy,  therefore,  not 
only  was  a  protest  against  suppression,  but  also 
claimed  the  right,  in  view  of  the  approaching  end 
of  all  things,  to  regulate  life  in  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  Montanistic  prophecy  made 
no  claim  to  reveal  further  the  truths  of  salvation. 
Whenever  it  touched  on   dogmatic  problems,   its 

utterances  were  designed  only  to  sup- 

3.  Charac-  port    the    Church's    tradition.      The 

teristics  of  practical  trend  of  Montanism  led  it  to 

Early       defend  the  doctrine  of  the  resurreo- 

Montanism.  tion  of  the  dead  and  to  develop  a  rich 

eschatology.  The  entire  purpose,  in 
lact,  of  the  new  prophecy  was  preparation  for  the 
approaching  end,  and  expectation  of  this  great  event 
should  determine  the  entire  life  of  the  Christian. 
Yet  the  new  prophecy  was  seldom  introduced 
by  new  forms;  what  had  hitherto  been  vol- 
untary now  became  duty.  Thus,  if  the  Church  apx- 
proved  only  first  marriage  and  virginity,  the  Mon- 
tanists regarded  second  marriages  as  impure  and 
excluded  those  who  contracted  them.  Sexual  pur- 
ity was  a  necessary  condition  for  receiving  revela- 
tions, and  the  voluntary  fasts  on  the  "  station 
days  "  were  extended  from  three  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon and  made  obligatory.  There  were  likewise 
xerophagiaf  or  half  fasts,  consisting  in  abstinence 
from  meat,  soups,  and  juicy  fruits,  and  "  fasts 
proper,"  apparently  kept  at  the  same  time  as  the 
public  celebrations  peculiar  to  the  Montanists. 
Again,  wherever  the  Church  permitted  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  laxer  and  a  stricter  rule,  the  Mon- 
tanists invariably  allowed  only  the  latter,  so  that, 
for  example,  flight  in  persecution  was  forbidden 
and  martyrdom  was  encouraged.  All  these  re- 
quirements were  made  by  the  Paraclete  because 
the  last  day  was  nigh,  and  marriage  should  no 
longer  be  contracted.  Because  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  the  Paraclete  could  annul  the  words  of 
Paul  as  Christ  had  abrogated  those  of  Moses.  Even 
fasting  was  advocated  by  Tertullian  {De  jejunio^ 
xii.)  not  for  ascetic  reasons,  but  as  a  preparation 
for  the  last  day;    while  sinners  must  be  excluded 


from  the  Church  that,  as  the  pure  bride  of  Christ, 
she  might  prepare  to  receive  the  brid^room.  In 
its  consistency  Montanism  urged  its  followers  to 
withdraw  from  their  churches  and  assemble  at 
Pepuza  in  Phrygia,  which  Montanus  plainly  con- 
sidered the  "  wilderness  "  of  Rev.  xii.  14,  that  they 
might  await  the  second  advent.  At  the  same  time 
he  arranged  for  a  propaganda.  As  prophetesses  he 
had  Prisca  (or  Priscilla)  and  Maximilla,  whose  say- 
ings, like  those  of  Montanus  himself,  were  collected 
by  their  followers  into  quasi-Gospels,  even  though 
such  a  proceeding  was  a  deviation  from  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  Montanism.  Montanus  also 
foimd  valuable  support  in  one  Alcibiades  (Miltia- 
des?)  and  Theodotus,  the  latter  being  mockingly 
designated  the  first  steward  of  the  new  prophecy 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.j  V.,  xvi.  14).  A  similar  posi- 
tion was  held  somewhat  later  by  a  certain  Themis- 
tion,  while  a  martyr  Alexander  was  also  highly 
honored  by  the  sect.  The  prophets  were  succeeded 
in  the  development  of  organized  Montanism  by 
the  CenoneSf  who  assumed  a  place  inmiediately  after 
the  patriarchs  and  above  the  bishops.  While  only 
a  portion  of  the  followers  of  Montanus  could  be 
emancipated  from  all  their  previous  associations, 
all  retained  a  close  connection  with  Pepuza,  where 
they  sent  representatives  at  the  feast  of  the  Para- 
clete (probably  Whitsuntide),  while  those  who 
could  not  attend  took  part  in  spirit  by  a  common  fast. 
The  precise  date  of  the  formal  organization  of 
the  Montanists  as  a  distinct  sect  is  uncertain.  The 
adherents  of  the  new  prophecy  sought  to  remain 

members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
4.  Catholic  the  Church  hesitated  long  before  she 
Opposition,  definitely  decided  against  them.   There 

was  much  in  common  in  Catholic  and 
Montanist  teaching — ^the  ethical  ideals  of  marital 
life,  fasting,  martyrdom,  and  the  expectation  of 
the  last  day — ^while  a  hasty  rejection  of  prophecy 
was  regarded  as  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  {Di- 
dache,xi.  7).  Nevertheless,  sharp  opposition  to  the 
new  prophecy  soon  arose,  first  headed  by  Apollonius 
(q.v.,  2),  and  attempts  were  also  made  to  exorcise 
both  Prisca  and  Maximilla.  Various  synods  of 
Asia  Minor  discussed  the  problem,  filled  with  a 
vague  dread  of  the  new  movement.  The  ecstatic 
aspect  of  the  sect  seems  first  to  have  aroused  sus- 
picion, and  was  attacked  in.  a  special  polemic  by 
Miltiades  (q.v.),  while  the  Alogi  (q.v.)  went  to  the 
extreme  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  all  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  because  of  the  Montanist  appeal  to  the 
Apocalypse  and  to  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  in 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Yet  even  the  antagonists  of 
the  Alogi  assumed  a  position  of  hostility  toward  the 
new  prophecy,  and  by  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
second  century  the  opposition  to  Montanism  was 
evidently  general.  In  the  lifetime  of  Maximilla  the 
antagonism  had  become  intense,  for  she  makes  the 
Spirit  lament  that  he  was  driven  away  like  a  wolf. 
For  the  ecstasy  of  the  prophets  the  Montanists  ap- 
pealed to  Gen.  ii.  7  sqq.;  Ps.  cxvi.  11;  and  Acts 
X.  10,  as  well  as  to  the  prophecies  recorded  in  Acts 
XV.  32,  xxi.  11;  and  I  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  to  John, 
the  daughter  of  Philip,  Ammia,  and  Quadratus, 
while  they  based  the  right  of  prophetesses  on  Miriam 
and  Deborah.    Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
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declared  that  prophecy  ended  with  John  the  Bap* 
tist  and  was  sealed  by  the  passion  of  Christ,  also 
ui^ing  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  against 
false  prophets  (Matt.  vii.  15;  II  Thess.  ii.  9;  I  John 
iv.  1-3;  and  especially  I  Tim.  iv.  1-3).  The  doc- 
trine that  the  Paraclete  had  not  come  until  now 
was  an  insult  to  the  apostles;  the  legalistic  require- 
ments of  the  Montanists  destroyed  Christian  free- 
dom, and  directly  contravened  such  passages  of 
the  Bible  as  Isa.  Iviii.  4-5;  Ps.  li.  16;  Jer.  viii.  4; 
Ezek.  xviii.  23;  Mark  vii.  15;  and  Matt.  xi.  19. 

About  177  the  confessors  and  the  church  at  Lyons 
sought,  without  sharing  Montanistic  views,  to  plead 

for  a  certain  recognition  of  the  pro- 

5.  Decline  phetic  gift  and  to  effect  a  peaceable 

of  the       understanding,    writing    both   to    the 

System,     churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  to  Eleu- 

therus  at  Rome.  Nevertheless,  the 
latter  (or  possibly  Victor)  seems  to  have  decided 
adversely  to  Montanism;  yet  the  slow  exclusion  of 
the  sect  from  the  Catholic  Church  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  about  192  the  church  at  Ancyra  was  filled 
with  the  new  prophecy,  while  forty  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Montanus  Apolloiiius  had  to  battle 
against  his  teachings,  and  about  200  Serapion  of 
Antioch  had  to  demonstrate  the  untenability  of 
Montanistic  doctrines.  About  230  the  Synod  of 
Iconium  refused  to  recognize  Montanistic  baptism; 
yet  they  themselves  declared  that  the  Christian 
faith  had  arisen  with  them,  and  in  the  eyes  of  out- 
siders they  were  the  "  Christians  of  the  ancient 
faith."  The  Montanists  deviated  from  the  Catholic 
Church  in  several  other  respects.  They  reckoned 
Easter  by  the  sun  and  celebrated  it  on  the  eighth 
before  the  ides  of  April  or  on  the  following  Simday; 
women  might  be  deacons  (on  the  basis  of  I  Tim. 
iii.  11),  or  even  priests  and  deacons  (appealing  to 
Gal.  iii.  28);  they  had  either  three  or  four  seasons 
of  fasting;  their  doctrine  of  eight  heavens  and  their 
accounts  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned  point  to 
the  use  of  apocalyptic  writings  among  them.  Be- 
ginning with  the  reign  of  Constantine  imperial 
edicts  were  issued  against  them,  though  these  were 
at  first  dead  letters,  at  least  in  Phrygia  and  its  vi- 
cinity. Finally,  however,  Montanism  could  pre- 
serve its  existence  only  in  secret.  [It  is  reported 
that  in  550  John  of  Ephesus  had  the  remains  of 
Montanus  and  three  prophetesses  exhumed  and 
burned  (J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotkeca  orienialia,  ii. 
88,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1719-28)]. 

Though  primarily  a  phenomenon  of  the  Church 
of  Asia  Minor,  Montanism  spread  to  the  West  with 
a  suppression  of  its  ecstatic  features  and  emphasis 

on  its  ethical  requirements.    In  Rome 

6.  Western  it  was  represented  by  Proclus,  who  de- 

Montanism;  bated  with  Caius  betw^een  200  and  215. 

TertuUiaa.  But  the  great  Montanist  of  the  West 

was  Tertullian  (q.v.).  Led  on  by  its 
moral  earnestness,  and  predisposed  against  any  con- 
formity with  the  world,  Tertullian  saw  in  the  new 
prophecy  the  divine  seal  of  his  endeavors.  In  his 
Passio  PerpetuoB  Montanistic  tendencies  may  al- 
ready be  recognized,  and  are  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  his  De  corona  and  De  fiifja.  As  a  Mon- 
tanist he  was  the  protagonist  of  the  Church  against 
Gnosticism;  and  in  his  i>e  ecatasi  he  definitely  de- 


fended the  Montanistic  revelations,  polemizing  in 
part  directly  against  Apollonius.  Tertullian 's  final, 
though  gradual,  break  with  the  Church  seems  to 
have  resulted  primarily  from  its  opposition  to  Cal- 
lixtus,  exemplified  in  his  indignant  rejection,  in  the 
De  pudicitia,  of  the  declaration  of  the  pontiff  re- 
garding the  return  to  the  Church  of  those  guilty  of 
carnal  sins,  since  Tertullian  afiirmed  that  only  the 
Spirit  in  the  "  pneumatic  "  could  decide  in  matters 
of  discipline.  In  his  De  monogamia  and  De  jejunio 
he  combated  the  Catholics  as  harshly  as  the  **  psy- 
chics "  for  their  rejection  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 
How  ineffectual  was  the  suppression  of  all  revela- 
tions by  the  rejection  of  Montanism  is  evident  from 
the  case  of  Cyprian.  The  followers  of  Tertullian 
were  won  back  to  the  Church  by  Augustine,  al- 
though an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  Tertul- 
lianistic  community  at  Rome  (Praedestinatus,  Hcer,, 

IxXXVi.).  (N.  BONWETSCH.) 

BiaLioaRA.PHY:  The  prophetic  utterances  of  the  founders 
of  Montanism  are  collected  in  F.  MQnter,  Effata  ei  oracuUi 
MantaniMtarum,  Copenhagen,  1820;  in  G.  N.  Bonwetsch, 
Die  Geachichle  dca  Montanigmua,  Erlangen,  ISSl;  and  in 
A.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ketzergeschichte  dee  Urchristenthume, 
Leipsic,  1884.  Further  sources  are:  the  Montanistic  wri- 
tings of  Tertullian  (Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  vol.  iii.);  Ire- 
nsDUs,  Hatr,  III.,  xi.  9,  IV.,  xxxiii.  6-7;  Epiphanius,  Heer, 
xlviii.-xlix.;  and  the  passages  in  Eusebius  named  in  the 
text.  The  best  single  work  is  that  of  Donwetsch,  named 
above.  Consult  further:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hietorie  der 
Kettereien,  i.  611-666,  Leipsic,  1762;  A.  Schwegler,  Der 
MorUaniemiu,  Tiibingen,  1841;  A.  Short,  Tfie  Hereeiee  of 
MorUaniu,  Pelaffius,  etc.,  Oxford,  1846;  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
Gioeeolalie  in  der  alten  Kirche,  pp.  115  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1850; 
A.  Ritschl,  ErUetehung  der  oUkatKoliechen  Kirche,  pp.  402- 
550,  Bonn,  1857;  A.  Reville,  in  Nouvelle  revue  de  thSoloffiet 
1858,  and  in  Revue  dee  deux  mondea,  Nov.,  1864;  F.  C. 
Baur,  Oeachichte  der  chriaUichen  Kirche,  i.  235-245,  28^ 
295,  Leipsic,  1863;  E.  StrOhlin,  Eaaai  aur  le  mofUaniami»t 
Strasburg,  1870;  J.  de  Soyres,  Montaniam  and  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  Cambridge,  1878;  W.  Cunningham,  Ths 
Churchea  of  Aaia,  London,  1880;  W.  Belck,  OeachichU  dea 
Montaniamua,  Leipsic,  18i83;  H.  Weinel,  Die  Wirkunoen 
dea  Oeiatea  und  der  Oeiater  im  nachapoatoliachen  Zeitalter, 
Freiburg,  1899;  E.  C.  Selwyn.  The  Chriatian  Propheta  and 
the  Prophetical  Apocalypae,  London,  1900;  Hamack, 
Dogma,  vols.,  i.-iii.;  idem,  Litteratur,  ii.  363  sqq.;  idem, 
Expanaion  of  Chriatianitu,  2  vols.,  London,  1904-05; 
Neander.  Chriatian  Church,  i.  206.  508-527.  715.  et  pas- 
sim; Schaff.  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  chap,  x.;  DCS,  iii.  935- 
945;   KL,  vii.  252-268;   and  the  literature  under  Tertul- 
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MONTE  CASSINO:  The  mother  house  of  the 
Benedictine  order  (50  m.  n.w.  of  Naples).  For  the 
story  of  the  foundation  see  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
I.,  §  3.  Though  repeatedly  disturbed  by  barbarian 
hordes  during  the  rule  of  the  three  abbots  following 
Benedict  (d.  543) — Constantius,  Simplicius,  and  Vita- 
lis — ^it  was  first  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  589, 
when  Bonitus  was  abbot.  The  monks  escaped  to 
Rome,  and  Pelagius  II.  permitted  them  to  build  a 
monastery  beside  the  Lateran,  where  they  remained 
almost  a  century  and  a  half,  enjoying  the  special 
favor  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Meanwhile  only  a  few 
hermits  remained  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  about  653  it 
was  alleged  that  the  bones  of  Benedict  and  his  sister 
Scolastica  had  been  translated  to  Fleury  in  France 
(hence  called  St.  Benott  sur  Loire)  by  Aigulf 
and  his  companions.  A  long  controversy  conse- 
quently arose  between  the  monks  of  the  restored 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  and  those  of  Fleury, 
and  a  bull  of  Pope  Zacharias  implies  that  the  bones 
in  question  were  in  their  original  grave  at  Monte 
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Cmmino  thoat  742L    The  ezpIaiwtMin  wetanm  to  be 
tbml  merely  eertAin  portioos  of  the 
takxm  to  Fitarj. 

The  mouMtery  of  Monte  Cftwno 
ftbout  720.  donni^  the  pootificftte  of  Gre^oiy  II.,  bj 
Abl>rx  p9^TOD2LX  of  BrMeia  'd.  7jO;.  DariDf  hk 
niJe,  the  autrji^pb  eopj  of  Beoedict's  niie.  bvouffat 
to  Rome  when  the  monastery  was  deatroyed,  is 
«akJ  to  have  h^^n  returrjed  to  Monte  CaAiDO  in 
748  by  ZaeF^anaA,  who  alio  granted  the  OMoastery 
special  privilei^  and  enriched  itA  Hbrary.  At  this 
fiame  period,  too,  hf:i;an  the  literarr  fame  of  Monte 
Ca**ino.  an^J  Jjere  Paiii  the  Deacon  q.v.  .  ex-eha&- 
oellor  of  t^je  la^t  I>>fnbarri  King  Desiderhis.  wrote 
hi«  livfU/ria  lyrryyjbardnrum,  and  EzjfOintio  in  regtdatn 
Sanrii  iPmerJirti.  Tlje  monastery  was  further  en- 
Ianr»rrJ  and  Fjeautifie^i  during  the  abhiaey  of  Gwolfua 
fJ^.fT  H\7f,  and  was  enriched  by  princely  gifts  in 
the  \fHnfA  immed'iBUtly  following.  Abbot  Bertha- 
riuf*  (Ho^r-8^1;  was  a  distinguisheri  scholar,  both  as 
ex#^«;te,  grammarian,  and  ph>'9ician,  and  hL)  wri- 
tings on  thje  latter  theme  make  the  beginning  of 
Monte  Cas«ino'»  servioei  to  meriical  science.  The 
mofi/iiftery  fxis^emerl  an  excellent  hospital,  and  thus 
infliirmoe^l  tlie  Bene^Jictine  monastery  of  Salerno 
ami  its  meriical  school. 

A  second  pf^rifA  of  devastation  and  of  seventy 
years'  exile  was  caused  in  884  by  the  Saracens,  who 
murlen?^!  Ablxit  Bertharius  at  the  altar.  The  sur- 
viving monies  fled  to  Teano,  where  they  remained 
thirty  y-ars,  after  which  they  went  to  Capua.  Here 
tliey  d^rgenerated,  but,  returning  to  Monte  Cassino, 
Ablxit  Aligerniis  (04(M>85;  began  a  rigid  reform 
and  a  restoration  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the 
monast/;ry.  NevertheleHS,  a  new  period  of  degen- 
eration came  under  Abbots  Manso  (9So-996)  and 
Atenulf  (1011-lfr22),  until  Theobald  (1022-35), 
aider]  by  <^>flilo  of  Cluny,  restored  strict  discipline. 
Under  IXfMiderius  (1050-87;  later  Pope  Victor  III.) 
Monte  Cassino  reaches]  its  zenith.  Desiderius  turned 
all  his  influence  to  the  advantage  of  the  monastery, 
increasing  the  numl^r  of  the  monks,  restoring  the 
buildings,  and  l^eautifying  the  basilica  with  the  aid 
of  artists  from  Upper  Italy,  Amalfi,  and  Constan- 
tinople. He  fostered  the  progress  of  learning  by 
obtaining  valuable  liturgical  books,  and  enlarged 
the  moniistijry  hospital. 

The  fx)licy  of  Desiderius  was  continued  by  his 
successors  Oderisius  I.  (1087-1105)  and  Bruno 
(1107-23).  Although  Monte  Cassino's  temporal 
power  declined  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies through  the  hostility  of  feudal  lords  and 
Hohenstaufen  cmfx?ror8,  the  monastery  was  still 
adorned  by  noteworthy  authors,  such  as  Peter  the 
Deacon,  and  by  artists,  especially  painters  on  glass. 
In  1240  the  monks  were  expelled  by  Frederick  II. 
The  decline  of  discipline,  moreover,  had  become 
so  pronounced  that  it  could  not  be  permanently 
restored  even  by  the  efforts  of  .\bbot  Bernardus 
Ayglerius  (1263-82),  who  prepared  a  new  rule,  nor 
by  Olestine  V,,  who  sought  to  change  the  Bene- 
dictines into  Celestines  (1294),  nor  by  John  XXII., 
who  made  the  abbey  a  bishopric  and  its  monks 
cathedral  clergy  (1331).  In  1349  an  earthquake 
almost  annihilated  its  buildings,  and  during  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  V.  Abbot  Andreas  of  Faenza 


the  middle  of  the  iftecnKh 
mfed  by 

tL  mad.  ifiw^d  iss  daeip&kF. 
JaiiQi  U^  Id  ISOI.  forved  it  to  muue^  the  reform 
of  Sc  /ortiza.  axid  m  I^la  Ahhoc  Squarcahzpi 
begmn  an  extenanne  renormtiaD  of  its  bQ&imgs. 

Throoghoas  the  sxteeoth  cesaxarY  Mocse  Cas- 
flDO  eoQtroOed  four  btahopncB.  rwo  t»»'>*'^"f**Kri<Nt 
trnqitj  eoimties.  1.G62  efeicches.  ajad  zcuch  belies, 
while  its  ineooie  was  rcckooed  as  half  a  miHioD 
ducats.  Still  moce  importAci  weie  its  fptrimal. 
artistic,  and  titerarv  treasures.    In  1645  its  libr^rr 

•  m 

was  the  mast  important  in  Italy  mz:ci  oc^  of  ibe 
most  vahiable  in  Europe,  eocoainizi^  ovier  l.Oi'O 
documents  from  popes,  emperor?,  kir.^,  axtd  princes, 
and  more  than  800  manoscripts  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1S66  the  mooastery  was 
made  a  national  monument  of  the  kiQedom  of  Italy 
and  became  an  educatiooal  institution  under  cler- 
ical control,  while  at  the  same  time  its  hterarv 
treasures  became  more  generalhr  aeeeasible  than 
had  been  possible  previoashr.  (The  znocastery  of 
Monte  Caasino  b  a  fortress-like  structure  with  x 
commanding  locatioQ,  1,715  feet  devatJoo,  over- 
looking the  town  of  Cassino,  So\  in.  s-s.e.  of  Rome. 
In  it  are  forty  monks  and  some  200  pupils.  The 
buildings  are  on  different  levels.  Lowest  is  that  in 
which  is  shown  the  cell  of  St.  Benedict;  highest  is 
the  church,  which  is  richly  adorned.  The  note- 
worthy frescoes  in  its  subterranean  chapels  are  by 
German  Benedictines.  Among  the  objects  shown 
is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which  is  reported  to 
have  once  spoken.  The  library  is  rich  in  beauti- 
fully written  manuscripts.]  (O.  ZOcKxufif.; 

Bibliookafht:  Sourees  are  to  be  foazKl  in  Leo  of  Ostia, 
Chroniam  Caainenm,  ed.  Wattenbach  in  JiGH,  ScripL, 
vn  (1846).  551-727:  Peter  the  Deacon.  D»  rir.  ilL.  in 
Angelus  de  Nuce.  Chronica  .  .  .  wtomaUerii  CatimensiM, 
Paris.  1668,  cf.  Alfani  Versos.  Z>»  •Uu  .  .  .  tmonaaterii 
CatinenHa,  in  A.  F.  Osanam.  Doeumenia  ittMUa,  Paris, 
1850;  and  C.  Margarini.  BuUarium  Canmenae,  2  vob., 
Venice  and  Todi.  1750-70.  Consoh  further:  £.  Gattola, 
Historia  abbatia  Caainenna  ....  Venioe.  1733-34; 
W.  Giesebrecht,  De  litterarum  atudiia  ajmd  italom,  Berlin, 
1844;  A.  Dentier,  Monaatirea  dTlUUia,  2  Tob.,  Pferia.  1866: 
G.  Kr&txincer.  Der  BenadikHnerofden  umd  dia  Kutiur, 
Heidelberg.  1876;  J.  Peter,  in  Rewe  ekHtienne,  July.  1881 ; 
H.  Rickenbach,  Monte  Caatino  von  aeiner  GrUmdung  bia 
zu  aeiner  hOchaten  Blute  ....  FSnwfidfJn.  1884-85;  Tab- 
ularium  Caainenae,  SpiciUffium  Caainenaa,  and  Miaeei" 
lanea  Caainenae.  3  vols.,  Monte  Caiwino.  1887-97;  L. 
Toati.  in  his  Opera,  vols,  xiv.-xvi.,  Rome,  1888-89;  G. 
GrQtsmacher.  Die  Badeutung  Benadikta  von  Nmraia,  Ber- 
lin, 1892;  G.  Clausae.  Lea  Originea  binMieHnaa,  pp.  81- 
110.  Paris.  1890;  O.  Kaemmel.  HarbaOnlder  aua  ItaUen 
und  Sixilien.  pp.  135-183.  Leipeic.  1900;  E.  Caspar, 
PHrua  Diaconua  und  die  Monle  Caaaineaer  FoUekungen, 
Berlin.  1909;  Heimbucher.  Orden  und  KonQraoationen,  i. 
209  sqq.,  et  passim;  KL,  viii.  1842-47;  and  also  the  litera- 
ture under  Benedict  of  Nubsia  akd  tb.il  Bexejoictixe 
Order. 

MONTENEGRO:  A  principality  of  Europe 
bounded  by  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina,  Rascia  (Novi- 
Bazaar),  Albania,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea;  the  esti- 
mated area  is  3,486  square  miles  and  the  population 
is  estimated  at  225,000,  nine-tenths  being  Monte- 
negrins, and  members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  whose  metropolitan  obtains  his  oominia- 
sions  from  the  Holy  Synod  in  Russia,  while  13j000 
arc  Mohammedans  and  14,000  RoQUUI   OatllftMfi^ 
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these  being  Albanians  or  Serbs.  From  1516  to  1852^ 
the  bishop  or  metropolitan  held  the  additional  title 
of  prince,  there  being  at  the  same  time  a  governor 
of  temporal  and  military  affairs.  The  bishop  was 
long  elected  by  popular  vote;  but  from  the  time  of 
Daniel  I.  (1697-1737)  the  office  has  been  hereditary, 
needing,  however,  the  confirmation  of  the  Servian 
patriarch  at  Ipek,  later  at  Cariovitz,  while  begin- 
ning with  the  eighteenth  century  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia became  the  recognized  head.  The  metropolitan 
of  the  capital  city,  Cetinje,  retains  a  merely  quali- 
fied influence.  As  supreme  head  of  the  ninety 
parishes  of  the  land,  whose  precincts  chiefly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  temporal  districts,  he  con- 
trols most  of  the  parochial  clergy  as  priests;  but 
there  are  also  thirteen  small  cloisters,  whose  monks 
also  exercise  pastoral  duties.  The  popular  educa- 
tion is  backward ;  even  the  regulation  as  to  a  gen- 
eral four  years'  course  of  obligatory  schooling  is 
far  from  thoroughly  carried  out.  There  are  three 
intermediate  schools,  and  a  girls'  seminary  and 
boarding-school  at  Cetinje,  established  by  Russian 
contributions.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  has  a 
considerable  following  in  the  southern  districts,  where 
they  number  about  8,000.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  afiiliated,  in  the  main,  to  the  archbishop  of 
Antivari;  save  the  more  scattered  ones  northward, 
to  the  bishop  of  Cattaro.  Their  pastoral  care  is 
committed  almost  entirely  to  Franciscans.  The 
Catholic  Church  became  a  nationally  recognized 
religious  community  in  Montenegro  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  1886  (see  Concordats  and  Delimiting 
Bulls,  VI.,  2,  §  8,  4),  and  Catholics  again  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  civil  code  of  1888.  The  Moham- 
medans, since  conditions  are  less  favorable  to  them, 
emigrate  more  and  more  to  Turkey.  VV.  Gotz. 
Bibliography:  W.  Denton,  Montenegro,  iia  People  and 
their  Hiatory,  London.  1877;  P.  Coquelle.  Hiat.  du  Mon- 
i6rUgro,  Paris,  1895;  W.  Miller,  The  Balkana,  New  York, 
1898;  L.  Passarge,  DalrmUien  und  Monleneffro,  Leipsic. 
1904;    R.  Wyon,  The  Balkana  from  within,  London,  1904  • 

MONTES  PIETATIS:  Institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  on  the  principle  of  the  pawnshop,  but 
designed  to  protect  their  patrons  against  usury, 
though  a  certain  interest  was  charged  to  cover 
expenses.  Primarily  religious  institutions,  the  mon- 
ies pietatia  later  became  secularized.  They  origin- 
ated in  Italy,  where  the  cardinal  of  Ostia  estab- 
lished one  at  Orvieto  in  1463,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Pius  II.  Leo  X.,  by  the  constitution  Irder  mvl- 
tiplices  at  the  tenth  session  of  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council  (May  4,  1515),  gave  general  approval  to 
the  tmm^  pieUUis  and  declared  their  opponents  ex- 
communicated. They  soon  spread  to  Lombardy  and 
the  continental  possessions  of  Venice,  and  thence 
reached  France,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and 
other  countries.  [In  New  York  these  institutions 
are  represented  by  the  Provident  Loan  Society, 
which  has  been  very  successful.]        (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliographt:  H.  Holiapfel,  Die  AnfAnge  der  Afoniea  pie- 
tatia, Munich,  1903;  W.  Endemann,  in  JahrbQcher  fUr 
Nationaldkonomie,  i  (1863),  324  sqq.;  idem,  Studien  in 
der  romaniach-kanoniatiachen  Wirtachafta-'  und  Rechtalehrat 
i.  460  sqq.,  Berlin,  1874. 

MONTFAUCON,  mon"f6"c5n',  BERNARD  DE: 
French  Maurist;  b.  at  Soulatge  (department  of 
Aude,  just  east  of  Toulouse,  France)  Jan.  16,  1655; 


d.  at  Paris  Dec.  21,  1741.  A  scion  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, he  entered  the  army  in  1672,  serving  in  Turenne's 
campaign  against  Germany  imtil  1674.  Resuming 
his  studies,  he  made  his  profession  in  the  Maurist 
congregation  on  May  13,  1676,  and  after  being 
stationed  at  Sordze,  La  Grasse,  and  Bordeaux,  he 
was  sent,  in  1687,  to  Saint-Germain  des  Pr^,  the 
scientific  center  of  his  order,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self primarily  to  editing  Greek  Church  Fathers.  He 
published,  with  the  collaboration  of  J.  Lopin  and 
A.  Pouget,  a  single  volume  of  a  projected  Ana- 
lecta  Grceca  sive  varia  opuscula  Grceca  hactenua  non 
edita  (Paris,  1688),  which  he  followed  by  his  La 
Veriie  de  Vhiatoire  de  Jxidith  (1690).  After  publish- 
ing the  best  edition  of  Athanasius  thus  far  made — 
Aihanasii  archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  opera  omnia 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1698),  he  went,  with  his  fellow 
Maurist  Paul  Briois,  to  Italy,  since  the  manuscripts 
at  Paris  were  inadequate  for  his  plans.  While  at 
Rome,  and  being  for  a  period  the  administrator  of 
his  congregation,  he  wrote  his  anonymous  Vindicice 
edUionia  Sancti  Augustini  a  Benedictinia  adomatcB 
(Rome,  1699)  in  answer  to  Jesuit  critics.  In 
1701  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  interests 
ranged  over  the  literature  and  all  other  remains  of 
classical  antiquity,  as  evinced  by  his  Diarium 
Italicumf  sive  monumentorum  veterum,  bibliothe- 
carum,  muscBorum,  etc.  Notitice  singvlares  (Paris, 
1702;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Travels  of  Father  Montr 
faucon  from  Paris  through  Italy  .  .  .  ,  London, 
1712).  In  his  Palceographia  Grceca  (Paris,  1708) 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  paleog- 
raphy, while  in  his  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana  olim 
Segtieriana  (1715)  and  his  Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum 
manuscriptorum  nova  (1739)  he  proved  his  ability 
as  a  bibliographer.  In  his  CoUectio  nova  pairum  el 
scriptorum  Grcecorum  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1706)  he  pub- 
lished much  unedited  material,  including  the  com- 
mentaries of  Eusebius  on  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah, 
minor  writings  of  Athanasius,  and  the  Christian 
geography  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  This  was 
followed  by  an  edition  of  the  fragments  of  the  Hex- 
apla — Hexaplorum  Origenis  qucs  supersunt  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1713;  superseded  by  the  work  of  Frederick 
Field,  q.v.);  as  well  as  by  a  complete  edition  of 
Chrysostom  (Joannis  Chrysostomi  opera  omnia,  13 
vols.,  Paris,  1734-41).  Montfaucon's  classical  in- 
terests found  expression  in  his  L'AntiquiU  expli- 
qu4e  el  representee  en  figures  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1719; 
5  supplementary  vols.,  1724;  Eng.  transl..  Antiq- 
uity Explained  and  Represented  in  Sculptures,  10 
vols.,  London,  1821-25),  in  which  he  considered  the 
mythology,  religion,  and  private  and  social  life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  an  account  of  the 
religious  monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  Persians,  Scythians,  Germans,  Gauls, 
Spaniards,  and  Carthaginians.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued for  France  in  his  Les  Monumens  de  la  mon- 
archie  frangoise  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1729-33;  partial 
Eng.  transl.,  A  Description  of  the  Basso  Relievos 
.  .  .  ,  London,  1767),  of  which  only  the  first  sec- 
tion, comprising  the  dynastic  monuments  to  Henry 
IV.,  appeared.  Among  the  other  works  of  Mont- 
faucon,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
inscriptions  et  belles  lettres  in  1719,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  his  Le  Livre  de  Philon  de  la 
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vie  contemplative  .  .  .  ai^ec  des  observations  oi)t  Von 

fait  voir  que  les  Th&rapeiUes  dont  il  parle  itoient 

Chretiens  (Paris,  1709);    and  Lettres  pour  et  contre 

sur  la/ameuse  question  si  les  solitaires  appeUez  TfUra^ 

peutes  ,  ,  .  itoient  Chretiens  (1712).     Many  of  his 

letters,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue 

Nationale  and  elsewhere,  have  been  published  in 

Valery's  Correspondance  inidite  de  Mabillon  el  de 

Mont/aucon  avec  Vltalie  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1846);  U. 

Capitaine's   Carrespondance  de   Bernard  de  Mont- 

faucon  avec  le  baron  G.  de  Grassier  (Li^,  1855); 

and  E.  Gigas's  Lettres  inddites  de  divers  savantSy  vol. 

ii.  (Copenhagen,  1892-93).  (G.  Laubmann.) 

Biblioorapht:  E.  de  Broglie,  La  SodHi  de  Vabbaue  de 
SairU-Oermain  des  Pri9  au  18.  Steele,  especially  ii.  311- 
323.  Paris.  1891;  R.  P.  Tassin,  Hial.  litUraire  de  la  conr- 
grigation  de  S.  Maur,  pp.  585-616,  Bniasels,  1770;  H. 
Omont,  Bernard  de  Mont/aucon,  in  Annalee  du  midi,  1892, 
pp.  84-90;  J.  B.  Vanel,  Lea  BirUdictina  de  S.  Maur,  pp. 
112-116,  ParU,  1896. 

MONTGOMERY,  mont-gam'e-ri,  HENRY: 
Founder  of  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Killead  (on  Lough 
Neagh,  4  m.  s.  of  Antrim),  County  Antrim,  Jan.  16, 
1788;  d.  at  Dunmurray  (4  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast)  Dec. 
18,  1865.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  College  (M.A., 
1807);  was  ordained  minister  of  Dunmurray,  1809, 
and  spent  his  life  there.  He  combined  teaching 
with  his  pastoral  duties,  from  1817  to  1839  was  head 
master  of  the  English  school  in  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution,  gave  lectures  to  divinity  stu- 
dents from  1832,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  theology 
at  Belfast  for  the  association  of  Irish  non-subscrib- 
ing Presbyterians.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  was  the  antagonist  of  Henry  Cooke  (q.v.), 
whose  strenuous  advocacy  of  orthodoxy  drove  him 
and  his  associates  from  the  Sjmod  of  Ulster  in  1829 ; 
as  an  orator  and  thinker  he  was  Cooke's  equal,  but 
he  lacked  his  power  to  persuade  the  majority.  He 
was  liberal  in  politics  and  his  views  of  religious  lib- 
erty were  in  advance  of  his  time.  His  publications 
were  sermons,  si>eeches,  and  magazine  articles. 

Bibliography:  J.  A.  Croiier,  Life  of  .  ,  .  Henry  Mont- 
gomery ,  .  .  with  Selections  from  his  Speeches  and  Wri- 
tinos,  vol.  i  (no  more  published),  London,  1875;  idem, 
Henry  Montgomery,  ib.  1888;  the  literature  under  Cooke, 
Henry;  DNB,  xxxviii.  313-315. 

MONTGOMERY,  JAMES:  English  religious  poet 
and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Irvine  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Glas- 
gow), Scotland,  Nov.  4,  1771;  d.  at  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  30,  1854.  After  attending  school  in  Ful- 
neck,  the  chief  Moravian  settlement  in  England, 
he  settled  at  Sheffield  (1792),  where  he  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  The  Iris.  In  1789  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  having  printed  The  Bos- 
tile,  a  poem  surmounted  by  a  woodcut  representing 
liberty  and  the  British  lion.  A  little  later  he  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  because  of 
reflections  upon  a  colonel  of  militia,  published  in  his 
paper.  In  spite  of  these  judicial  condemnations 
his  name  was  unaffected,  and  when  he  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  his  paper,  in  1825,  he  received 
public  favors,  atid  at  his  death  had  the  honor  of  a 
public  funeral.  In  1830-31  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  poetry  and  literature  before  the  Royal 


Institution;  and  in  1846  a  life  pension  was  settled 
upon  him  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  made 
no  public  profession  of  religion  till  his  forty-third 
year,  when  he  imited  with  the  Moravians;  but  ev» 
afterward,  eminent  for  his  piety,  he  was  most  active 
in  furthering  all  philanthropic  and  religious  work. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  sacred  poets  of  his  day. 
Among  his  works  may  be  named:  The  Wanders 
of  Sioitzerlandf  and  Other  Poems  (London,  1806): 
Poems  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  (in  cc4- 
laboration  with  J.  Grahame  and  E.  Benger,  1809); 
The  West  Indies  (1810);  The  World  be/are  the  Flood 
(1813);  Greenland  (1819) ;  The  Songs  of  Zion,  being 
Imitations  of  the  Psalms  (1822);  The  Christian 
Psalmist,  or  Hymns,  Sdected  and  Original  (Glasgow, 
1825);  The  Pdican  Island,  and  Other  Poems  (L<ki- 
don,  1827);  The  Christian  Poet;  or.  Selections  in 
Verse  on  Sacred  Subjects  (Glasgow,  1827);  Journal 
of  Voyages  and  Travels  by  the  Rev.  Z>.  Tyerman  and 
G,  Bennet  Esq.,  .  .  .  compiled  by  J,  Montgomery 
(London,  1831);  Lectures  on  Poetry  and  General 
Literature  Ddivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1830 
and  1831  (1833);  A  Poet's  Portfolio:  or.  Minor 
Poems  (1835);  Lines  of  the  Most  Eminent  Literary 
and  Scientific  Men  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  (in 
collaboration  with  Mrs.  Shelley  and  others,  3  vols.. 
1835-37);  Our  Savior's  Miracles,  Six  Original 
Sketches  in  Verse  (Bristol,  1840);  The  Poetical 
Works  of  J,  M.,  Collected  by  himself  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1841);  and  Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Pri- 
vate, and  Social  Devotion  (1853).  He  was  a  favorite 
lyric  poet,  and  many  of  his  works  went  through 
numerous  editions.  He  was  known  chiefly  for  his 
hymns,  of  which  the  favorites  are  the  missionao" 
hymns,  "  O  Spirit  of  the  living  God,"  "  Hail  to  the 
Lord's  Anointed,"  the  fine  advent  hymn,  "  Angels 
from  the  realms  of  glory,"  and  '*  Forever  with  the 
Lord." 

Biblioorapht:  The  main  biography  is  by  J.  HoIUukI  and 
J.  Everett,  7  vols.,  London,  1854-56  (expanded  to  a 
tedious  degree).  Others  are  by  J.  W.  Kinc.  ib.  185S; 
A.  S.  Patterson,  in  PoeU  and  Pnaehen  of  the  19tk  C«i»- 
tury,  Glasgow.  1862;  S.  Ellis,  ib.  1864;  S.  C.  Hall  in  Boot 
of  MemoriM  qf  Qreat  Men  and  Women^  pp.  81-03,  ib.  1883; 
S.  W.  Duffield,  Enoluh  Hymn$,  pp.  481-483.  New  York. 
1886;  G.  W.  Tallent^Bateman,  in  Papen  cf  the  Maneket- 
ter  Club,  1889,  pp.  38^392,  435-140;  Julian.  Humnatoffy. 
pp.  763-764. 

MONTH,  THE  HEBREW.  See  Moon;  and 
Year. 

MONUMENTAL  THEOLOGY:  That  branch  of 
Christian  archeology  which  deals  with  monunoents 
of  various  descriptions,  inscriptions,  coins,  naedals, 
statuaries,  paintings,  and  architectural  construc- 
tions so  far  as  they  are  expressive  of  theological 
ideas.  Comparison  of  the  medieval  cathedral  of 
Europe  with  the  modem  meeting-house  of  America 
shows  that,  though  in  the  congregations  which 
built  those  houses  of  worship  the  piety  may  ha\^ 
been  the  same,  the  theology  was  different;  and 
further  comparison  can  not  fail  to  lead  to  a 
definite  conception  of  the  theological  differences, 
since  the  very  outlines  of  the  structures  show  that 
they  were  built  to  realize  different  ideas.  Thus, 
the  study  of  the  literary  monuments  of  theology 
may  at  every  point  be  aided  by  the  study  of  the 
corresponding  archeological  monuments.     In  some 
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cases  it  will  be  supplemented  (a  great  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Rome  during  its  first  cen- 
turies has  been  dug  out  of  the  catacombs) ;  in  others 
it  will  be  strikingly  illustrated.  See  Archeology, 
Christian;  Architecture;  Art  and  Church; 
Sculpture,  Christian  Use  of. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Piper,  Einleitung  in  die  monumerUale 
Theologie,  Gotha,  1867;  J.  P.  Lundy,  Monumental  Chris- 
tianity, New  York.  1881;  H.  D.  M.  Spence.  T?ie  White 
Robe  of  Churches,  ib.  1900;  and  the  literature  in  and 
under  the  three  articles  referred  to  above. 

MOODY,  DWIGHT  LYMAN  (RYTHER) :  Evan- 
gelist; b.  at  Northfield,  Mass..  Feb.  5,  1837;  d. 
there  Dec.  22,  1899.  He  was  the  sixth  of  the  nine 
children  of  Edwin  and  Betsy  Moody  (n^  Holton). 
His  father,  who  was  a  mason,  died  in  1841  (aged 
41)  and  the  family  was  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances for  years.  His  mother  died  in  1895,  aged 
ninety.  Moody  received  his  first  religious  impres- 
sions in  the  village  Unitarian  church  and  his  first 
missionary  work  was  in  getting  pupils  for  its  Sun- 
day-school, which  he  attended.  His  schooling  was 
carried  only  as  far  as  the  district  school  could  take 
him,  and  while  a  young  boy  he  had  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing. In  1854  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
Boston,  and  there  was  hired  by  his  uncle,  Samuel 
Holton,  as  a  clerk  in  his  boot  and  shoe  store.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  his  engagement  was  that  he 
should  regularly  attend  his  uncle's  church,  the 
Mount  Vernon  (Orthodox)  Congregational  Church, 
and  also  its  Sunday-school.  This  promise  he  faith- 
fully kept  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  truths 
he  heard  taught  that  in  1855  he  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  church.  But  his  examination  was  not 
considered  satisfactory  and  his  application  was  held 
over  for  a  year  when  he  was  thought  to  have  made 
sufficient  attainments  in  theology  for  church  mem- 
bership. In  Sept.,  1856,  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
quickly  found  a  more  lucrative  position  than  his 
uncle  could  offer  him,  and  made  a  reputation  as  a 
salesman  and  traveler  in  the  shoe  trade.  He  also 
accumulated  $7,000  toward  the  $100,000  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  But  while  diligent  in 
his  business  and  imconmionly  successful  he  became 
absorbed  more  and  more  in  religious  work.  His 
energies  were  first  spent  upon  the  Sunday-school 
as  teacher,  as  gatherer-in  of  new  pupils,  and  most 
unpromising  ones,  who  under  his  instruction  im- 
proved marvelously,  and  then  as  superintendent  of 
the  North  Market  Hall  Sunday-school  which  he 
built  up  imtil  it  had  a  membership  of  1,500  and 
out  of  it  in  1863  the  Illinois  Street  Church  was 
formed.  He  thus  w^as  well  known  in  the  stat«  as 
a  Sunday-school  worker.  From  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  Chicago  he  had  entered  heartily  into 
the  work  of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association, 
and  he  raised  a  large  part  of  the  money  for  its 
building,  not  once  but  twice,  for  the  first  was 
burned  in  1867,  and  the  second  in  1871.  In  1861 
he  gave  up  business  and  was  an  independent  city 
missionary,  then  agent  of  the  Christian  Commission 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  that  again  in  Sunday- 
school  work  and  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  But  as  yet  he 
jiad  done  nothing  to  give  him  international  fame. 

In  1867  he  made  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  on  ac- 


count of  his  wife's  health — he  had  married  in  1862. 
He  made  some  valuable  acquaintances  and  did  a 
little  evangelistic  work.  One  of  his  converts  was 
Jolm  Kenneth  Mackenzie  (q.v.).  In  1872  he  was 
again  in  Great  Britain,  held  numerous  meetings 
and  won  the  esteem  of  prominent  Evangelicals. 
From  these  he  received  an  invitation  to  return  for 
general  revival  work.  He  came  the  next  year, 
bringing  with  him  Ira  David  Sankey  (q.v.),  who 
was  henceforth  to  be  linked  with  him  in  fame  as  a 
revivalist.  They  landed  at  Liverpool  on  June  17, 
1873,  and  held  their  first  services  in  York.  Moody's 
downright  preaching  and  Sankey's  simple  but  soul- 
stirring  singing  won  attention,  and  as  tney  passed 
from  city  to  city  they  w^ere  heard  by  great  crowds. 
They  spent  two  years  in  this  arduous  labor,  and 
then  returned  to  America.  Their  fame  was  now  in 
all  the  churches  and  invitations  poured  in  upon 
them  to  do  at  home  what  they  had  done  abroad, 
so  they  repeated  these  services  and  duplicated  their 
successes,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1881  and  again  in  1891  and  1892  they  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  One  of  their  most  loyal  support- 
ers was  Henry  Drununond,  who  owed  to  them  the 
quickening  of  his  religious  life  in  1874. 

In  1892  Moody  by  invitation  of  friends  made  a 
brief  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  on  his  return 
to  London  that  autumn  that  he  first  knew  of  the 
heart  difliculty  which  ultimately  caused  his  death. 
It  may  have  been  this  knowledge  that  induced  him 
during  his  remaining  years  to  seek  rather  to  deepen 
the  spiritual  life  of  professing  Christians  through 
church  services  of  the  ordinary  quiet  type,  than  to 
address  the  enormous  miscellaneous  crowds  in  all 
kinds  of  buildings  as  he  did  in  earlier  days.  It  was 
while  holding  services  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Nov. 
16,  1899,  that  he  broke  down,  and,  although  he 
was  able  to  reach  home,  he  was  fatally  stricken  and 
soon  after  died. 

Moody  had  "  consecrated  common  sense."  He 
w^as  honest,  preached  a  Calvinistic  creed  which  he 
accepted  with  all  his  heart,  and  was  master  of  an 
effective  style.  His  sermons  and  shorter  addresses 
abound  in  personal  allusions,  in  shrewd  remarks 
and  home  thrusts.  He  had  a  hatred  of  shams  and 
scant  respect  for  persons  who  had  only  place  to 
reconmiend  them.  He  was  often  abrupt,  some- 
times brusk.  He  had  no  polish,  small  education, 
but  he  knew  the  English  Bible  and  accepted  it 
literally.  He  was  fond  of  treating  Bible  charac- 
ters very  familiarly  and  enlivening  his  sermons  by 
imaginary  conversations  with  and  between  them. 
But  that  he  was  truly  bent. upon  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  the  ways  he  thought  most  help- 
ful there  is  no  doubt.  Like  other  great  revivalists 
he  had  much  praise  which  was  undesirable,  but  he 
never  lost  his  head.  He  also  never  allowed  excite- 
ment to  carry  his  audiences  off  their  feet.  For 
sanity,  sincerity,  spirituality,  and  success  Moody 
goes  into  the  very  first  rank  of  revival  preachers. 

During  Moody's  and  Sankey's  mission  at  New- 
castle, England,  in  1873,  the  first  form  of  the  fa- 
miliar hymn-book  which  bears  their  name  appeared 
in  response  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  book  which 
was  adapted  to  their  needs.  This  book  was  orig- 
inally little  better  than  a  small  pamphlet,  but  it 
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was  enlarged  and  has  taken  on  various  shapes  and 
had  varied  contents  while  preserving  its  main  fea- 
tures. The  sale  of  the  book  in  its  different  forms 
has  been  enormous.  Up  to  1900  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  of  dollars  had  been  paid  its  com- 
pilers in  royalties.  Of  his  share  in  this  money 
Moody  made  noble  use,  and  thus  opened  a  chapter 
in  his  life  which  is  less  known  to  the  public,  but 
will  have  more  p>ermanent  interest  than  his  preach- 
ing. For  with  it  he  founded,  or  helped  to  found, 
the  chain  of  educational  institutions  which  does 
not  bear  his  name  but  which  is  his  greatest  monu- 
ment. The  first  was  the  Northfield  Seminary  for 
Young  Women,  erected  and  carried  on  in  his  na- 
tive town.  It  dates  from  1879.  This  is  a  school 
which  trains  girls  for  college,  if  they  go  so  far,  but 
in  any  case  gives  them  good  instruction  permeated 
with  religion.  All  the  work  of  the  house  is  done  by 
the  students.  In  1881  Mount  Hermon  School  for 
Young  Men  was  started.  The  two  schools  are  only 
a  few  miles  apart.  The  students  are  taken  at  very 
low  rates,  combine  manual  training  with  the  usual 
school  courses,  and  are  under  strong  religious  in- 
fluences. The  Bible  Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  in  Chicago,  open  to  both  sexes,  is  another 
of  the  educational  aids  which  owe  their  origin  to 
him.  The  Students'  Conferences  and  the  North- 
field  Christian  Workers'  Conference,  both  of  which 
meet  annually  at  Northfield,  were  inaugurated  by 
him.  They  have  exerted  a  great  influence,  and  of 
a  very  sane  and  thoughtful  type. 

In  church  connection  Moody  belonged  to  the  in- 
dependent Chicago  Avenue  Church.  In  his  activi- 
ties he  belonged  to  the  Church  universal. 

Bibliography:  The  principal  biography  is  by  his  son,  W. 
R.  Moody,  New  York,  1900.  Others  are  by  H.  Dnim- 
mond.  New  York,  1900;  J.  S.  Ogiivie.  ib.  1900;  and  A. 
W.  Williams.  Philadelphia,  1900.  Phases  of  Moody's  Ufe 
and  work  are  treated  in:  T.  S.  J.,  D,  L.  Moody  at  Home, 
New  York,  1886;  H.  M.  Wharton,  A  Month  with  Moody 
in  Chicago.  Baltimore,  1894;  H.  B.  Hartzler,  Moody  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  1894. 

MOON,    HEBREW     CONCEPTIONS    OF    THE. 

Names;  Relation  to  Time  (ft  1). 

Conception  of  the  Moon  and  its  Functions  ({  2). 

Worship  of  the  Moon  (ft  3). 

The  New  Moon  (ft  4). 

The  usual  Hebrew  name  for  the  moon  (yareah; 
cf.  Assyr.  irihu,  arhu,  "  month  ";    Ethiopic  warek; 
Palmy rene  yrh)  is  evidently  to  be  connected  with 
a  root  yarah  or  warah,  cognate  with  ^arah,  "  to  wan- 
der," cf.  Aasyr.  urhu,  "  road/*  connoting  the  moon's 
motion  among  the  stars.     With  this 
I.  Names;  Semitic  root  meaning  is  to  be  con- 
Relation     trasted  the  Aryan  idea  of  the  moon 
to  Time,     as  "  the  measurer  (of  time)."     While 
the  moon  did  not  among  the  Semites 
receive  its  name  from  its  function  as  a  marker  of 
time  periods,  the  regularity  of  its  phases  made  its 
use  general  as  a  fixer  of  times  and  periods,  as  with 
other  peoples,  and  with  this  were  connoted  other 
related  conceptions.    Thus  in  Egypt  the  moon-god 
Thoth  was  god  of  measures,  then  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  in  general  (with  which  cf.  the  Assyrian  Sin, 
explained    as    zu-en,    "  knowledge-lord,"    and    the 
Greek  ideas  associated  with  Hermes).     The  Man- 
daeans  (q.v.),  who  derived  a  large  part  of  their  sys- 
tem from  Babylonian  sources,  made  the  demiurge 


Ptahil  say:    "  I  gave  the  moon  as  time-measurer 
for  the  world  "  (A.  J.  H.  W.  Brandt,  Die  marydd- 
X9che  RdigioTif  p.  61,  Leipsic,  1889).  Similarly  among 
the  Hebrews  the  idea  of  the  moon  as  a  divider  of 
time  was  predominant,  and  its  measuring-functioD 
is  strikingly  expressed  in   Ps.    civ.    19:    **  He  ap- 
pointed the  moon  for  seasons."     The  Hebrews  and 
Phenicians  called  the  new  moon  hodesh^  "  new,'*  the 
former  called  the  new  moon  kese'  (cf .  Assyr.  huseu, 
"  cap,"  connected  with  the  idea  that  the  moon-god 
wore  a  cap  when  the  moon  was  full).     A  Hebrew 
poetic  name  for  the  moon  is  lebhenah,   **  white  "; 
and  in  Gen.  i.  the  terminology  used  is  "  the  lesser 
light."    The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  called  tltf 
moon-god   Sin  (see  above;    from   him  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  drew  its  name),  while  other  names  in  the 
Semitic  region  were  Aku  (Elamitic?),   Nannar,  Aa 
(consort    of   Shamash;     also    frequently    rendered 
"  queen  "),  and  the  Phenician  Ashtaroth-Kamaim. 
The  importance  of  the  moon  to  the  Hebrews  is  seen 
when  it  is  noted  how  fundamental   a   division  of 
time  the  month  was  for  them.     The  date  of  the  new 
moon  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  reckoning 
of  time  was  by  them  not  calculated  but  observeii. 
The  length  of  a  month,  twenty-nine  or  thirty  da}*?, 
depended,  therefore,  upon  the  day  when  the  mooo 
was  first  seen,  except  that  in  cloudy  weather  the 
thirtieth  day  was  reckoned  to  the  preceding  month. 
That  this  basis  of  reckoning  determined  the  cus- 
tom of  counting  the  day,   not    from   morning  till 
morning  or  midnight  to  midnight,  but  from  evening 
to  evening  can  not  be  proved;   but  it  may  be  confi- 
dently assumed,  since  in  general  peoples  who  have 
only  lunar  months  use  this  method  of  defining  the 
day.     It  is  equally  difficult  to  be  assured  that  the 
week  was  derived  from  the  month  by  division  of 
the  latter  into. four  parts  (see   Week).     There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  seven-day  period   was 
derived  from  Babylonia,  where  it  was  employed  in 
pre-Semitic  times — this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  were  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first, 
and  twenty-eighth  days  of  the  month  observed,  but 
that*  the  nineteenth  was  also  a  special  day,  the  rea- 
son being  apparently  that  thirty  plus  nineteen  are 
forty-nine,  this  number  making  up  a  week  of  weeks. 
The  union  of  the  planetary  bodies  with  the  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
late  phase,  probably  not  completed  tiU  the  Greek 
period.     While  the  sacred  seasons  of  the  Hebrews 
were  fixed  by  reference  to  lunar  reckoning,  there  b 
a  suggestion  of  solar  reference  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  may  be  mere  coincidence  that  Gen.  viii.  14,  cf. 
vii.  11,  apparently  makes  the  length  of  the  flood  a 
year  and  eleven  days,  i.e.,  a  lunar  year  of  354  days 
plus  eleven,  or  365  days.     The  circumstances  of  hus- 
bandry necessitated  regard  for  the  solar  year,  but 
the  adjustment  of  the  solar  and  the  lunar  periods 
by  intercalation  was  probably  not  made  in  the  He- 
brew region  till  after  Old-Testament    times     (see 
Time,  Biblical  Reckoning  of). 

There  are  a  number  of  indications  that  the  pre- 
Canaanitic  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  moon- 
cult  were  close.  Abraham  is  traced  back  to  Haran 
(q.v.)  and  Ur  (see  Babylonia,  IV.,  {  3),  two  noted 
centers  of  moon-worship.  Moreover,  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  family  names  and  genealogies  the  moon  has 
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left  its  mark.  Thus  with  Terah  may  be  compared 
Assyr.  tamhUf  "  gazelle  "  (sacred  to  Ishtar);  Nahor 
is  comiected  with  Namiar,  the  name  of 
2.  Concep-  a  moon-god;  Abram  recalls  afrurammu, 
tion  of  the  "  exalted  father/'  a  frequent  title  of 
Moon  the  moon-deity;  Sarah  (*' princess '0 
and  Its  and  Milcah  ("  queen  ")  are  titles  of 
Functions,  the  moon-goddess;  Laban  is  to  be 
connected  with  lahanu,  ''  the  white 
one/'  cf.  Ubhenah  above;  while  Lamech  may  be 
brought  into  relations  with  Assyr.  LamgUf  a  name 
of  Sin.  Yet  with  the  Hebrews  the  moon  was  sub- 
ordinate and  secondary  to  the  sim.  Whether  this 
represents  the  original  Semitic  conception  is  un- 
certain, since  it  is  held,  though  not  demonstrated, 
that  the  moon-cult  represented  an  earlier  Semitic 
stage  of  culture.  The  age  of  the  worship  of  Sin  is 
not  determined;  the  Aramean  cult  at  Haran  was 
of  great  antiquity  and  persisted  into  the  Roman 
period.  Sahar,  the  name  of  a  moon-god,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  seen  in  the  Mandsean  Sauriel,  while  the 
Pahnyrene  deities  Yar^iibaal  and  Aglibaal  were 
moon-deities.  The  Hebrews  were,  therefore,  in  the 
provenance  of  the  moon-cult,  and  their  conceptions 
of  this  body  were  in  general  agreement  with  those 
of  their  neighbors.  The  idea  that  the  moon  influ- 
enced the  earth  and  its  products  was  practically 
universal,  and  this  influence  was  conceived  as  either 
malign  or  benign.  This  body  was  thought  to  be  an 
agent  in  the  production  of  crops,  perhaf>8  through 
its  supposed  fimction  as  a  creator  of  dew  (W.  von 
Baudissin,  Jahve  et  Mclochj  p.  24,  Leif>8ic,  1874; 
W.  H.  Roscher,  Ud>er  Selene,  pp.  49-99,  ib.  1890). 
The  Aryans  went  further  than  this  and  attributed 
to  the  moon  the  growth  of  animals  (Aveata,  Mah 
Yast,  Mah  Nyayis,  SBE,  xxiii.  88-91,  355);  the 
Indo-Iranians  connected  the  moon  with  the  pri- 
meval bull,  itself  a  symbol  of  fertility;  Pliny  (Hist, 
nat.f  ii.  221)  associated  growth  with  the  moon; 
Macrobius  ("  On  the  Dream  of  Scipio,"  I.,  xi.  7) 
attributes  to  the  moon  power  over  terrestrial  ob- 
jects for  increase  or  decline;  while  it  is  a  world- 
wide superstition  that  a  waxing  moon  brings  increase 
of  crof>8,  and  occasionally  even  the  power  of  im- 
pregnation is  attributed  to  that  body.  The  Old- 
Testament  references  to  this  notion  are  necessarily 
scanty,  yet  beyond  question  Deut.  xxxiii.  14,  "  the 
precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon,"  is  to  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  this  idea.  In  the 
Assyrian  hynms  the  moon  is  called  **  the  mighty 
bull,  with  large  horns,  perfect  form,  and  flowing 
beard,  bright  as  crystal  "  (the  bull  is  also  a  Semitic 
symbol  of  fertility) ;  the  supposed  beard  in  seals  is 
probably  the  effect  of  a  necklace  with  pendants. 
On  the  malign  side  pestilence  was  associated  with 
the  moon  (Ps.  cxxi.  6),  while  the  Greek  notion  of 
the  limar  origin  of  epilef>8y  (cf.  the  Greek  verb 
8demaze8tha%f  ''  to  be  struck  with  epilepsy,"  from 
8eUnS,  **  moon  ")  is  shown  to  be  held  by  Jews 
(Matt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15).  With  this  may  be  con- 
nected the  name  of  the  Mandsean  angel  of  death, 
Sauriel,  as  well  as  such  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  Gen.  xxxi.  40  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  In  the 
imagery  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh  (q.v.)  the  moon 
was  to  participate  with  the  other  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  cataclysmic  phenomena  of  that   time  (Isa. 


xiii.  10;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  4,  15; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Acts  ii.  20;  Rev.  vi.  12);  also  in 
the  repair  and  glorifying  of  all  nature  (Isa.  xxx. 
26),  though  in  the  new  era  there  will  be  no  need 
for  its  light,  since  God  is  to  be  the  light  of  his  peo- 
ple (Isa.  Ix.  19;  cf.  Rev.  xxi.  23,  xxii.  5).  Yet  its 
stability  is  one  of  the  images  of  eternal  duration  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  5,  7,  Ixxxix.  37),  and  it  is  also  a  synonym  of 
beauty  (Job  xxxi.  26;  Cant.  vi.  9;  Ecclus.  I.  6). 

Worship  of  the  moon  appears  to  have  been  na- 
tive with  the  Semites.  Wadd  in  Arabia,  Sin  and 
Naimar  in  Babylonia,  Sahar  in  Mesopotamia  (ap- 
pearing on  Aramaic  steles  at  Merab  near  Aleppo; 
cf.  C.  Clermont-Gaimeau,  in  Biblioihhque  de  VicdU 
des  hautes  Mudes,  fasc.  113,  pp.  193-195,  211-215, 
Paris,  1897)  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  which 
might  be  cited,  the  moon  being  rep- 
3.  Worship  resentative  of  both  male  and  female 
of  the  deities.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
Moon.  suggestions  contained  in  the  tracing 
of  Abraham  to  centers  of  moon-wor- 
ship and  in  the  connections  of  names  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  family  with  names  or  titles  of  moon-deities, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Hebrews  to  coimect  them  with  worship  of  the 
moon  (cf.  Smith,  Rei,  of  Sem.,  2d  ed.,  p.  135).  It 
was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  monarchy,  in  the 
period  of  declension  and  of  eclectic  religious  prac- 
tises, that  the  worship  of  this  body  appears  among 
them,  when  it  is  registered  by  the  denunciation  of 
the  prophets  (Jer.  viii.  2,  xix.  3;  Zeph.  i.  5),  by 
prohibition  through  legislation  (Deut.  iv.  9,  xvii. 
3),  by  the  repressive  measures  of  Josiah  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  5),  and  later  by  the  disavowal  of  participa- 
tion in  the  cult  by  the  righteous  sufferer  (Job  xxxi. 
26-27).  In  general  the  worship  of  the  moon  was 
associated  with  that  of  other  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  method  was  by  prostration,  and  by  kissing  of 
the  hands  (Job.  xxxi.  26-27),  the  latter  a  custom 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist,  not,,  XXVIII.,  ii.  25). 
In  Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17-19,  25,  there  is  mention  of 
the  ^*  queen  of  heaven  "  in  which  a  distinct  cult  is 
evidently  distinguished,  and  its  peculiarities  in  part 
given,  as  in  the  offering  by  fire  of  special  cakes  in 
the  preparation  of  which  men,  women,  and  children 
united.  The  prophet  in  chap.  xliv.  represents  the 
people  as  arguing  for  this  worship  on  the  experi- 
ential ground  that  its  practise  was  attended  with 
prosperity  and  the  cessation  of  it  was  contempo- 
raneous with  disaster.  It  has  been  the  custom  since 
Jerome  to  identify  this  "  queen  of  heaven  "  with 
the  moon,  though  from  the  time  of  Isaac  of  An- 
tioch  (c.  450)  she  was  also  identified  with  Venus* 
The  concrete  deity  with  whom  identification  was 
made,  however,  was  Ishtar,  whose  most  intimate 
coimection  was  with  Venus  and  not  with  the  moon 
(see  AsHTORETH,  §  5);  accordingly  later  scholars 
are  disposed  to  see  in  the  cult  under  question  the 
Ishtar- Venus  type  and  to  discoimect  it  from  the 
moon.  Perhaps  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on 
the  subject.  As  cults  passed  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  Ishtar  was  associated  with  the  moon,  and 
this  association  registered  itself  in  the  Greek  religion 
as  well  as  in  the  Sidonian  conception  of  Astarte  as 
the  moon.  It  is  not  beside  the  mark  to  note  that 
cakes  were  offered  in  Athens  to  Artemis  (the  moon- 
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goddess),  a  pmcrtise  which  may  be  the  annlo^e  of 
that  noted  in  Jervmiab,  On  the  other  hand,  olTer- 
inga  like  these  were  made  Id  Arabia  to  the  sun  and 
to  Venus.  Other  indications  of  worship  in  the  He- 
brew region  are  seen  in  Isb.  iij.  18,  in  the  omamenls 
"  round  like  the  moon,"  R.  V.,  "  crescents  "  (Hebr. 
aaliaronim:  cf.  the  proper  name  Sahar  for  the  moon- 
Itod  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  mentioned  above), 
which  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Judges  viii.  2I-2H, 
A.  V.  margin  "  ornaments  like  the  moon,"  R.  V, 
"  crescents,"  and  are  by  the  commentators  asso- 
ciated with  worship  of  the  moon. 

The  new-moon  festival  as  an  occasion  of  joyous 
character  seems  to  beioni;  to  the  oldest  stratum  of 
Hebrew  observance.  I  Sam.  xx.  S-G  shows  it  in 
connection  with  clan  celebrations,  and  this  implies 
antiquity.  In  II  Kings  iv.  23;  Isa.  i.  13:  Hoa.  ii, 
11;   and  Amos  viii.  B  it  is  pbced  apparently  on  an 

equal  footing  with  the  sabbath,  and 

4.  The  Hew  the  passage  last  named  involves  ees- 

Hoon.       sntion  from  work  on  that  day,  while  it 

was  in  popular  practise  a  day  of  as- 
sembling at  the  sanctuaries  with  offerinKs.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  plienomenon  that  JE  and  D 
are  silent  regarding  the  festival,  which  reappears  in 
Eickiel  and  the  priestly  logiHlation.  Various  ex- 
planations have  been  oRered  for  the  silence  noted. 
Dilhnann  (in  his  eommcntary  on  Exodus-Leviti- 
cus, p.  635,  Leipsic,  1H97)  supposes  that  the  ob- 
servance was  BO  common  and  such  a  fixture  that 
provision  for  it  was  unneccsB.iry:  in  that  case  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  oilier  provi.fions  covering 
matters  known  to  be  no  less  Tirmly  Tixecl  (cf.  Ex. 
xxi,-xxiii.).  Ben^inger  {EB,  iii.  3402)  thinks  that 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  fittbbath  "  forced 
the  new-moon  festival  into  the  background  ";  if 
this  be  true,  it  is  difticult  to  say  what  brought  it 
into  notice  in  the  later  codes,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  popular  insistence  m.ide  its  demands 
felt.  Wellliausen  {Prolegomena,  p.  US,  Berlin,  1SS3) 
makes  the  ignoring  in  the  JE  and  D  legislation 
purposive,  the  intent  being  to  wean  the  people 
away  from  an  observance  iu  which  the  Canaanilic 
rites  were  an  especial  feature.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son for  this  silence,  later  popularity  of  the  festival 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  prophets  dated  their 
oracles  by  it  (Ezek,  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  17,  xxxi.  1,  xxxii. 
1;  Hag.  i.  I),  and  tliis  furtlier  implies  actual  gath- 
erings of  the  people  at  which  the  prophecies  were 
delivered,  while  it  is  known  that  at  this  time  the 
people  also  visitctl  the  prophets  (II  Kings  iv.  23).  In 
the  newer  legislation  the  day  was  not  one  of  rcsl 
(except  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month.  Lev. 
xxiii.  24)  but  of  extmorvlinary  sacrifices,  surpus-fing 
in  richness  those  of  the  snbbatL  Thus  in  Ezckiel 
(xlvi.  ■1--6)  for  the  new  moon  there  were  prescribed 
a  bullock,  six  lambs,  and  a  ram;  for  the  sabbath, 
six  lambs  and  a  ram.  In  Num.  xxviii.  9-13  (which 
prescribes  from  a  national  standpoint)  for  the  sab- 
bath were  prescribed  two  bniliswilh  one-tenth  deal 
of  flour  for  each;  for  the  new  moon,  two  bullocks 
with  three-tenths  deal  of  Hour  for  each,  a  ram  with 
two-tenths  deal  of  flour,  and  seven  lambs  wilh  one- 
tenth  deal  for  each.  To  the  daily  burnt  offering 
there  was  added  a  festal  offering.  For  noiea  of  tlie 
abaervancG  cf.  I  Chron.  xxiii.  31;    II  I'hrnn.   ii.  4, 


viii.  13,  xxxi.  3;  Ezra  iii.  5;  Neh.  x.  33.  which  re- 
gard the  offerings  as  fixed  and  nortnal.  Further, 
that  (he  new  moon  was  rcganied  aa  one  of  higb 
olwervance  is  shown  by  tlie  directions  to  blow  tbt 
trumpets.  The  new  inooti  of  the  seventh  month 
has  a  sabbatical  character  in  that  cessation  from 
labor  is  directed  t(^ther  with  assemblage  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  possibly  after  the  exile  this  took 
the  character  of  a  New  Year's  festival  (£sra  iii.  6; 
Neh.  viii.  1  sqq.).  Judith  viii.  6  shows  the  observ- 
ance stili  later,  while  Gal.  iv.  lO  and  Col.  ii,  16  iiK 
dicate  that  Jewish  Christiana  were  inclined  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  olwervanoe.  See  Feasts  ksh  Fes- 
tival, I.;  Stnaooque,  II.      Geo,  W.  Gilmore. 

DiBUOCBiPnr:  C.  L.  Ideler.  Handbucfi  dir  ClLroiuL^ 
Berlin.  1S31:  D.  OiwoLnliD.  Du  Smabirr.  pp.  3W-tU. 
Lripiic,  1856;  R.  PieMctuannD.  Hermxa  rnHuvfU, 
Leipsie,  1875:  F.  Baetheen.  Beitraox  zur  •pmitweVn  Rt- 
lieiBTiaaetrhidiU.  Brrlin.  ISST:  A.  Ku^nen.  Ot  Ciirfafintf 
can  Itratl.  Uaarlom.  tSS».  ICng.  trunsl..  Thi  Sc/wun  </ 
ItTTul.  London.  18071  P.  de  LagarAe.  io  OG.\.  xxiv  (ISWl 
4fl;  P.  JmHD,  Dii  Kotmologie  der  Babulanier.  pp.  101- 
lOS.  Slroaburg.  1890;  W.  H.  RoBcher.  Vebrr  5ck«  mrf 
VtrwandUt.  L«ip«lc.  18B0:  B.  Suluu.'in  SittungibtniUt 
drr  Berliner  Akadinnir.  1806.  pp.  1 19-122;  F.  X.  Ki«Ib. 
Dit  bahi/lamwlie  Mondrecknuno.  Freiburs.  ISOO:  E.  Mum. 
Bit  Tagt^ttUtr  in  Ran  uad  dm  Frovirtirn,  Berlin.  1902; 
W.  St.  C.  Honcawen.  Firit  of  EntpirrM,  pp.  31.  80-81.  *» 
Lunilon.  IWH:  J.  G.  Knier.  Adoni*.  AUit.  OrirU  pp. 
ZeS  H|q..  London,  lOOe  (fur  elhnic  notioiu  nvsHinc  Uh 
moon):  Schnulir.  KAT.  pp.  301-367;  BeniiiijEEr.  ArrU- 
olaaie.  pwuim;  Nownck.  AnJiOulooU,  ii.  tSS-lU:  D8. 
iii.  433-439,  S21-523;  SB.  iii.  31S2-B7.  3401-«4:  JE, 
viii.  078-879.  i>.  !43-aM. 

HOORE,  CLEUEflT  CLARKE:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal; b.  in  New  York  July  15.  1779;  d.  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  July  10,  1863.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  College.  1798;  though  prepared  for  the 
ministry  he  never  took  orders,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  literature;  and  from  1821  to  1850  he  wm 
professor,  first  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  then  of  Orien- 
tal and  Greek  literature,  in  the  General  Theol<^csI 
Seminary,  New  York.  The  ground  on  which  the 
fieminary  now  stands  was  his  gift.  He  was  the  pi- 
oneer in  America  of  Hebrew  lexicography,  for  his 
Hebrmc  and  Oreek  Lericon  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
ISOO)  was  the  first  Hebrew  lexicon  published  ia 
the  United  States,  He  wrote  also:  Poems  (ISJ4j: 
George  Caatriol,  Surnavud  Scandcrbeg.  King  of  Al- 
bania  {1830);  and  the  favorite  .4  I'isit  from  Si. 
NiclioUu  (1348;  a  story  for  children  in  verse), 
beginning  "  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas." 

HOORE,  DUHLOP:  Presbyterian;  b-  at  Luf^ 
gan  (19  m.  s.w.  of  Belfa.st),  County  Armagh,  Ii^ 
land,  July  25,  1830;  d.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  It. 
1905.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Belfast, 
being  graduated  in  IS51.  He  was  next  a  mimian- 
ary  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  in  Gujarat, 
India  (1855-67),  and  to  the  Viennese  Jews  (1869- 
1874).  From  1875  to  ISQl  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  but 
after  the  latter  year  was  without  charge,  engaged 
in  ovangcliHtic  and  literary  work.  After  a  year  at 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  he  made  his  home  in  Piltsbiuf. 
While  in  India  he  aided  in  preparing  the  Gujarsti 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  wTote  treatises  oa 
Jainism  and  Mohammedanism  in  the  same  languagei. 
He  likewise  edited  the  Gujarati  monthly  JfUSnadi- 
paka,  and  besides  a  number  of  contributions  to  Hk 
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periodical  press,  collaborated  with  S.  T.  Lowrie  in 
tranBlflting  C.  W.  E.  Nagelsbach's  leaiah  tor  the 
American  Lange  series  (New  York,  1878). 

HOORE,  EDWARD:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Cardiff,  Wales,  Feb.  28,  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  IS.'iT),  and 
■was  ordered  deacon  in  1859  and  ordained  priest 
two  years  later.  From  1S5S  to  1864  he  was  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  since  the 
latter  year  has  been  principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  hp"  been  honorary  fellow  of  Pembroke 
College  since  1899  and  of  Queen's  College  since 
1002.  as  well  as  canon  of  Canterbury  and  librarian 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  siuee  1003.  He  is  best 
known  iia  a  Dante  scholar,  and  has  written  or  edited 
iTitroduciion  to  Aristotle's  Ethics,  i.-iv.  (London, 
1871);  Aristotte's  Poetics,  vrith  Note*  (Oxford.  1875); 
Time  Re/erencea  in  the  Divina  Coimncdia  (London, 
1887);  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Dieina  Commedia 
(Oxford,  1889);  Donie  ami  his  Early  Biographers 
(London,  1890);  TutU  le  oprre  di  Dante  Atighieri 
m>UBamerUe  rieeduie  ne(  testo  (Oxford,  1894,  1904); 
Studies  in  Dante  (3  series,  1890-1903);  L'Auten- 
tidUi  ddla  Quastio  de  aiiua  el  terra  (London,  1899); 
and  Gli  Accenni  al  tempo  ndta  Divina  Commoilia 
(Florence,  1900). 

MOORE,  EDWARD  CALDWELL:  Congrcpn- 
tionalist;  b.  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1857, 
He  was  graduated  from  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 
O.  (A.B.,  1877).  Union  Theoiogical  Seminary  (1884), 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin.  Giitlingen, 
and  Giessen  (1884-80).  He  was  pastor  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (1886- 
1889)  and  of  the  Centra!  Congregational  Church  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  (1889-1902).  He  wils  appointed 
to  his  present  position  of  Parkman  professor  of 
theology  at  Har\'ard  University  in  1002.  He  was 
Lowell  lecturer  in  1903  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Preachers  of  Harvard  University  in  1905,  and 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  since  1899,  being  chairman  since 
1005.  He  has  written  The  New  Testament  in  the 
Ckristian  Church  (New  York,  1903). 

MOORE,  GEORGE  FOOTE:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Oet.  15,  1851.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  (A.B..  1872)  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (IS77),  after  having  taught  in  the  Hop- 
kins Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  and  privately 
in  Columbus,  O.  (1872-74).  and  after  having  been 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Lancaster,  O.  (1874- 
1876).  He  was  then  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bloomingburg,  O.,  in  1877-78,  and  of  the 
Putnam  Presbyterian  Church,  Zanesville.  O.  (1878- 
1883),  and  Hitchcock  professor  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  hterature  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1883-1902).  Since  1902  be  has  been  professor  of 
the  history  of  religion  in  Harvard  University.  In 
theology  be  belongs  to  the  critical  school,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Dputsclie  marge  nl&ndiache  Gesell- 
achaft  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  and  recording  secretary  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  Besides  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
padia  Bihiica,  he  has  written  ConmerdoTy  on  Judges 


(New  York,  1895) ;  translated  and  edited  Judges  for 
the  Polychrome  BAle  (2  vols.,  1898-1900):  and  as- 
sisted in  editing  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies 
in  Memory  of  William  Rainey  Harper,  2  vols.,  CSii- 
cago,  1908,  to  which  he  also  oontributed. 

MOORE,  HEHRY:  Weslcyan  Methodist;  b.  in 
Dublin  Dec.  21,  1751;  d.  in  London  Apr.  27,  1844. 
In  1780  he  became  an  itinerant  on  the  Londonderry 
circuit;  later  as  the  constant  companion  of  John 
Wesley  in  London  he  did  most  efficient  service. 
After  Wesley's  death  he  figured  prominently  in  the 
discussions  from  1791  to  1797  concerning  the  per- 
manent ecclesiastical  organwation  of  the  Method- 
ists, personally  favoring  the  Episcopal  form.  He 
was  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  authority  of  the 
conference,  even  though  disagreeing  with  its  policy 
in  certain  matters.  He  opposed  the  movement  to 
found  a  theological  institute  tor  training  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  as  the  last  survivor  of  those  or- 
dained by  John  Wesley  he  championed  the  right  of 
the  Wesleyan  ministers  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. He  was  active  in  the  itinerant  ministry 
till  1833,  when  he  became  a  supernumerary.  His 
worics  of  significance  are;  The  Life  qf  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  Including  an  Account  of  the  Great  Revival 
of  RHigion  of  which  he  was  the  .  .  .  Instrument 
(in  collaboration  with  T.  Coke,  London,  1792); 
Thoughts  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  the  Second  Per- 
ton  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Addressed  to  the  People 
CaUed  Methodists.  .  .  .  (Birmingham,  1817);  The 
Life  of  Mrs.  M.  Fletcher  .  .  .  Compiled  from  her 
Journal  (2  vols.,  London,  1817);.  The  Life  of  the 
Reo.  J.  Wesley  .  .  .  in  which  are'lncluded,  the  Life 
of  his  Brother  the  Rev.  C.Wesley,  .  .  .  and  Memoirs  of 
tlieir  Family,  Comprehending  an  A  ccount  of  the  Great 
Revival  of  Religion  in  which  they  were  the  Chief  .  .  , 
InstrumenU  (2  vols.,  1824-25);  Sermons  HddonGen- 
eral  Occasions  .  .  .  With  a  Brief  Memoir  {by  the  Au~ 
thor)  of  his  Life  and  Christian  Experience  from  hit 
Birth  to  the  First  Conference  Held  after  the  Death 
of  Mr.  Wesley  (1830). 

UiBLioaBtPRT:   Mn.  R.  Smilh,  Tht  Lift  of  Rev.  H.  Moorm. 
.  .  .  tmclvdino  Iht  Autobioffraphy.  London.  1844;    ami  tbs 

tory  of  Ihmt  people. 

MOORE,  JOHH  HEHRY:  Dunker;  b.  at  Salem, 
Va-.  Apr.  8,  1S4C.  He  was  educated  in  the  Illinois 
public  schools,  and  in  1868  entered  the  ministry  of 
his  denomination,  of  whidi  ho  was  chosen  bishop 
in  1879.  In  1876  he  became  editor  of  The  Brethren 
at  Work,  a  Dunker  weekly  published  at  Lanark, 
111.,  but  later  merged  with  others  and  removed  to 
Elgin,  111.,  and  renamed  The  Gospd  Messenger,  Of 
this  he  is  still  editor.  In  theology  he  is  strongly 
Puritan,  Iteing  opposed  to  war  and  intemperance  in 
all  forms.  Like  his  denomination,  ho  accepts  only 
the  New  Testament  as  his  creed.  He  has  written: 
Trine  Immersion  Traced  to  the  ApoiUea  (Elgin,  IIJ., 
1872);  The  Perfect  Plan  of  Salvation  (1874);  and 
One  Baptism  (1876). 

MOORE,  WALTER  WILLIAM;  Presbyterian 
(Southern  assembly);  b.  at  Charlotte.  N.  C,  June 
U,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Davidson  College, 
N.  C.  (A.B.,  1878),  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Va.  (1881).     He  was  an  evangelist  in  Bun- 
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oombe  County,  N.  C.  (1881-82)  and  pastor  at  Mil- 
lereburg,  Ky.  (1882-83).  Since  1883  he  has  been 
professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  of  which  he  has 
also  been  president  since  1904.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Richmond  Education  Association  and  has  been 
a  trustee  of  Hampden-Sidney  Collie  since  1905. 
He  has  written  A  Year  in  Europe  (Richmond,  Va., 
1904). 

MOORE,  Wn^LIAM  EVES:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Strasbuig,  Pa.,  Apr.  1,  1823;  d.  at  Columbus,  O., 
Jime  5,  1899.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College, 
New  Hftven,  Conn.,  1847;  studied  theology  under 
Dr.  Lyman  H.  Atwater  at  Fairfield,  Conn.;  became 
pastor  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  1850;  and  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  1872.  From  1884  he  was  permanent  clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  the  author  of  The  New  Digest  of  the  Acts 
and  Ddiverancea  of  the  Pretbyterian  Church,  New 
School  (Philadelphia,  1861);  and  The  Presbyterian 
Digest,  United  Church  (1873). 

MOORHOUSE,  JAMES:  Church  of  England,  for- 
mer bishop;  b.  at  Sheffield  Nov.  19,  1826.  He 
was  educated   at  St.   John's  CoU^e,   Cambridge 


(B.A.,  1853),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1853  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  cur- 
ate of  St.  Neots  (1853-55),  ShefiBeld  (1855-59),  and 
Homsey  (1859-61),  and  perpetual  curate  of  St. 
John's,  Fitzroy  Square,  London  (1861-67).  From 
1867  to  1876  he  was  vicar  and  rural  dean  of  Pad- 
dington,  London,  and  in  1876  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Melbourne,  Australia.  In  1886  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Manchester,  which  be  re- 
signed in  1903.  He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1865 
and  Warburtonian  lecturer  in  1874  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  queen  and  prebendary  of  Cadding- 
ton  Major  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (1874-76).  He 
has  written  Nature  and  RevdaHon  (London,  1861); 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Subject  of  Grouih  in 
Wisdom  (Hulsean  lectures;  1866) ;  Jacob  (three  ser- 
mons before  the  University  of  Cambridge;  1870); 
The  Expectation  of  the  Christ  (1889);  The  Dangm 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  (Manchester,  1891);  The 
Teaching  of  Christ  (London,  1891);  Church  Work 
(1894);  and  The  Roman  Claim  to  Supremacy  (Man- 
chester, 1894). 

MOORS.     See  Spain. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY.  See  THSOiiOOT,  Moral. 


I.  Introduction. 

II.  Development  of  the  Autonomy  of 
Ethics. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Theory  (f  1). 
The  Protestant  Position  (ft  2). 
The  State  and  the  Law  of  Nature 

(§3). 
Influence  of  the  Renaissance  (f  4). 


MORALISTS,  BRITISH. 

^portance  of  Reformed  Protestant 

Ethics  (f  6). 
English  Ethics  under  Puritanism 

(§6). 
The  New  Psychological  Basis  (f  7). 
Problems  Presented  (f  8). 
III.  Specific  Contributions. 

Hobbes  and  Mandeville  (f  1). 


Cambridge  Sehool,  Cudworth,  Mon, 
and  Cumberland  (|  2). 

Clarke.  Hartley,  and  Prioe  (|  3). 

John  Locke  (f  4). 

Shaftesbury,  Butler,  aod  Hutche- 
son  (f  5). 

Hume  and  Adam  Smith  (|  6). 

Results  (f  7). 


I.  Introduction:  The  British  moralists  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  accomplished 
for  ethics  what  the  English  deists  of  the  same  period 
accomplished  for  the  science  of  religion.  The  deists 
cut  loose  from  the  ideal  conception  of  religion 
foimded  on  psychology  and  metaphysics,  and  es- 
tablished an  analysis  of  religion  founded  on  the 
psychological  study  of  its  phenomena.  The  British 
moralists  cut  loose  from  a  dogmatically  founded 
system  of  ethics,  controlling  the  State,  the  Church, 
and  private  life,  and  founded  an  autonomous  sys- 
tem of  modem  scientific  ethics.  In  neither  case 
were  these  movements  isolated,  they  were  a  part 
of  the  social  phenomena  of  an  age  which,  among 
other  things,  tended  to  build  up  independent  treat- 
ment of  the  various  sciences.  Specifically  the  work 
of  the  British  moralists  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows.  First  they  gave  a  scientific  form  to  the 
practical  material  furnished  them  by  Christian 
ethics,  to  which  they  stood  sometimes  in  a  hostile 
relation,  sometimes  enlarging  its  conceptions,  some- 
times incorporating  with  it  purely  secular  interests 
and  aims.  Second,  in  place  of  deriving  morality 
from  dogmatic  authoritative  teaching  and  from 
the  supernatural  duaUstic  system  of  salvation  and 
grace,  they  introduced  the  method  of  psychological 
analysis. 

n.  Development  of  the  Autonomy  of  Ethics:  The 
first  stage  of  the  discussion  concerns  itself  with  the 
ethical  ideas  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  combina- 
tion of  Christianity  with  the  culture  of  the  ancient 


world  drove  into  the  background  the  primitive  sys- 
tem of  Christian  ethic,  which  concerned  itself  with 
the  end  of  the  world  and  a  life  of  ooni- 
I.  The  plete  divine  indwelling.  The  great  proo- 
Roman  ess  of  amalgamation  resulted  in  the 
Catholic  objectification  of  Christianity,  with 
Theory,  the  Church  conceived  as  a  superna- 
tural institution  of  grace.  Various  ele- 
ments were  taken  up  in  the  process  of  oombiDa- 
tion.  Participation  in  the  divine  was  secured 
through  neo-Platonic  theories,  by  which  the  inter- 
val between  the  natural  and  supernatural  was 
bridged.  As  each  of  these  two  spheres  had  its 
legitimate  existence,  a  place  was  made  for  an  etb- 
i(»il  system  resting  largely  upon  the  traditioDal  law 
of  nature  as  found  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
while  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  the  State  was 
also  wrought  into  the  scheme.  The  esthetic  ethies 
of  antiquity  completely  disappeared.  The  law  of 
nature  was  made  identical  with  the  decaIoc;ae, 
hence  the  sphere  of  a  real  political  and  dvil 
ethics  was  very  limited.  Ecclesiastical  ethics 
had  the  predominance.  A  different  value  was 
given  to  the  morality  of  the  layman  from  that 
of  the  clergy.  As  time  went  on,  the  weak  points 
of  this  system  were  criticised  and  the  secular 
element  accentuated,  and  at  the  same  time  direct 
protests  were  heard  against  the  prevailing  con- 
ception of  ethics  as  a  system  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations enforced  by  the  objectively  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  Church. 
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The  Protestant  movement  accomplished  much 
in  minimizing  the  dualism  between  natural  and 
supernatural  factors.  But  the  distinc- 
2.  The  tion  between  natural  powers  weak- 
Protestant  ened  by  original  sin  and  the  super- 
Position,  natural  morality  of  grace  still  remained . 
It  is  true  that  from  the  Protestant 
standpoint  religious  perfection  could  be  attained 
in  the  world.  Normal  man,  not  the  ascetic,  is  the 
object  of  saving  grace.  The  State  with  its  various 
functions  is  allowed  to  be  free  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
scriptions; although  it  represents  fallen  human 
nature,  it  can  be  inspired  by  a  real  Christianity. 
So  the  Christian  as  a  citizen  can  live  as  a  Christian 
without  performing  some  specially  divine  works  at 
the  bidding  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Calvin 
took  an  optimistic  view  of  the  possibility  of  living 
a  Christian  life  according  to  Christian  rules  in  the 
State.  The  primary  authority  was  founded  on  the 
identity  of  the  law  of  nature  with  the  decalogue, 
of  which  the  first  table  contained  the  demands  of  a 
spiritual  character  and  the  second  controlled  the 
natural  forms  of  life  in  a  civilized  state.  The  ob- 
ject of  Christianity  is  to  restore  the  law  of  nature 
in  this  form,  for  heathendom  was  supposed  to  have 
been  forgetful  of  the  natural  law  in  both  directions. 
Protestants  avoided  adding  to  this  scripturally  con- 
tained law  of  nature  by  the  so-called  Evangelical 
Counsels  (see  Consilia  Evangelica).  But  the 
idea  of  secular  law  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  guide 
only  for  the  unregenerate.  The  Christian  could 
not  accept  it  as  a  standard  of  conduct;  it  stood 
only  for  a  natural  form  of  life.  Its  prescriptions 
and  indeed  all  of  the  forms  and  activities  of  the 
State  were  regarded  as  a  species  of  discipline 
prepared  and  ordained  by  God  as  a  part  of  that 
earthly  system  through  which  the  Christian  had  to 
go  as  a  pilgrim  in  his  journey  to  heaven.  As 
to  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  State,  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  differed. 
Both  united,  however,  in  denying  any  proper  eth- 
ical aim  to  the  State  and  to  civilized  society  per  se. 
All  its  rights  in  this  sphere  came  through  the  divine 
ordinance  as  laid  down  in  the  second  table  of  the 
decalogue.  (On  this  cf.  H.  VViskemann,  Darstel- 
lung  der  in  Deutschland  zur  Zeii  der  Reformation 
herrachenden  nationaldkonomischen  Ansichten,  Leip- 
sic,  1861;  P.  Lobstein,  Eihik  Calvins,  Strasburg, 
1877;  E.  Troeltsch,  Vemunft  und  Offenbarung  bei 
.  .  .  Gerhard  und  Melanchthon,  Gottingen,  1891; 
C.  Thieme,  SiUliche  Tridtkraft  des  Glaubens,  Leip- 
sic,  1895;  E.  Brandenburg,  Luthers  Anschauung 
wn  Stoat  und  der  GeseUschaft,  Halle,  1901;  M. 
Schulze,  Meditatio  futures  vitce  in  System  Calvins, 
Leipsic,  1901;  G.  Honnicke,  Studien  zur  altprote- 
stantischen  Eihik,  Berlin,  1902.) 

What  had  been  repressed  by  Roman  Catholicism, 
viz.,  the  free  sphere  and  subjectivity  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  ethics,  was  more  fully  developed,  but  in 
neither  a8f)ect  can  the  development  be  called  com- 
plete. The  existence  of  the  State  and  the  value  of 
the  State's  activity  as  a  religious  entity,  not  in 
opposition  to  spiritual  concerns,  was  acknowledged. 
What  was  omitted  was  the  recognition  that  the 
State  and  social  institutions  were  derivations  from 
the  Christian  idea.     A  necessarily  ethical  aim  was 


not  allowed  to  the  State.     The  State  was  permitted 
as  a  part  of  a  natural  order,  with  the  duty  laid  upon 

it  of  providing  for  the  supremacy  of 

3.  The      Biblical  truth  and  Biblical  moral  law. 

State  and    On  this  ground  its  special  forms  of  ac- 

the  Law  of  tivity  were    acknowledged    as    legiti- 

Nature.      mate.      Secular  ends  alone,  such   as 

the  laying-down  of  systems  of  law, 
and  the  provisions  for  economic  prosperity,  were 
assigned  to  it.  A  further  stage  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  State  came  from  the  conception  of 
the  law  of  nature  that  had  been  made  a  part  of  the 
religious  system  by  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Re- 
formers. This  conception  of  natural  law  can  take 
on  a  thoroughly  conservative  color  if  it  is  made  a 
mere  abstraction  from  existing  political  ordinances 
and  from  commonly  acknowledged  legal  and  ethical 
principles.  These  are  assumed  to  be  a  natural  di- 
vinely created  system,  the  postulates  of  all  social 
life.  This  was  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the  ethics 
of  the  Reformers,  and  on  it  was  built  the  political 
system  and  the  theoretical  ethical  sjrstem  of  the 
Reformation.  But  the  law  of  nature  is  caj)able  of 
being  handled  as  an  instrument  of  criticism  of  the 
actual  and  the  existent.  In  this  fashion  it  is  used 
by  Grotius,  who  gives  it  a  free  sphere,  apart  from 
the  decalogue  or  any  other  theological  sanction. 
Its  power  would  come  from  reason  even  if  there 
were  no  God,  and  it  is  to  be  referred  to  God  only 
because  he  is  the  source  of  human  activity  in  which 
the  ideas  of  reason  work  themselves  out.  In  this 
way  a  path  is  made  for  the  ethical  idea  of  the  State 
and  of  law.  Grotius  wished  to  preserve  this  idea 
on  a  sound  basis,  independent  of  confessional 
contests  and  unmoved  by  theological  subtleties. 
Indeed  his  law  of  nations  is  the  opponent  of  con- 
fessionalism  and  religious  warfare.  The  idea  as 
developed  by  Grotius  strengthened  the  unity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  gave  ethical  and  legal  in- 
dependence to  the  individual,  and  aimed  at  a  rational 
derivation  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  the 
State,  making  legitimate  its  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens,  and  also  constituting  its  ideal  aim,  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  law.  Yet  even  here  the 
profounder  ethical  tasks  of  State  life  are  left  out  of 
consideration.  Non-ecclesiastical  morality  still  has 
limitations,  but  the  system  performed  good  serv- 
ice as  being  the  kernel  of  ethical  independence 
from  which  modern  civilization  is  derived.  The 
emancipation  of  the  State  through  the  discussion 
and  supporters  of  the  theory  of  natural  law  became 
complete.  Along  with  the  full  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  as  an  end  in  itself  comes 
also  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  the  State  to  share  in  the  aims  of  the  State's 
life.  The  result  of  the  English  political  movements 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  definite  separa- 
tion between  political  freedom  and  theology.  On 
this  ground,  England  became  a  model,  furnishing 
practical  ideas  and  political  theories  to  the  Conti- 
nent. (Cf.  C.  Kaltenborn,  Vorlduferdes  Hugo  Grotius, 
Leipsic,  1848;  O.  Gierke,  Johann  Althusius,  Bres- 
lau,  1880;  G.  Jellinek,  Das  Recht  des  modernen 
Staates,  i.  288-301,  399-424,  Berlin,  1900.) 

Less  important  to  the  question  under  considera- 
tion is  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.    It  is  true 
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it  proclaimed  the  independence  of  secular  morality 
from  the  traditional  transcendent  ethical  theories  of 
the   Middle    Ages,    and    produced    a 
4.  Influence  sharp-cut  expression  of  individualism, 
of  the  Re-  But   the    leaders   in  the  Renaissance 
naissance.   lacked    system;     they  were    inclined 
to  skepticism  and  anarchy  and   rep- 
resented   an    exclusive    and    aristocratic    type    of 
thought.    Through  its  great  representative  Machia- 
velli,   the   Renaissance   exercised   strong   influence 
over  Hobbes  and  his  critics.    The  ethical  analysis  of 
the  Renaissance  with  its  dependence  on  a  psycho- 
logical treatment  of  ethics  is  of  importance,  but  on 
the  whole  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  Renaissance  had 
slight  impelling  power  and   were  too  esthetic  in 
character  to  admit  of  wide  application.     In  this 
way  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  remained  in- 
direct and  of  minor  importance. 

Of  really  decisive  importance  was  Protestant 
ethics  in  the  particular  form  assumed  by  it  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Geneva,  France,  Holland,  and 
England,  where  the  supremacy  of  the 
5.  Impor-  Calvinistic  system  of  predestination 
tance  of  worked  out  a  complete  civil  order. 
Reformed  It  recognized  political,  economic,  and 
Protestant  social  elements,  but  its  science  was 
Ethics,  theology,  while  it  left  art  altogether 
out  of  account.  The  law  of  nature  was 
made  identical  with  the  revealed  law ;  the  State  was 
to  aid  the  Church  to  advance  pure  teaching  and 
establish  a  civil  life  corresponding  to  Christian 
ideals.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  external 
discipline  keeping  citizens  in  subjection  to  those 
ideals  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  **  guard- 
ianship of  both  tables  "  by  which  civil  discipline 
and  the  purity  of  church  teaching  were  maintained, 
a  combination  of  the  law  of  nature  and  the  procla- 
mation of  salvation.  Calvin's  position  on  this  point 
was  much  more  thoroughgoing  than  Luther's, 
who  left  to  the  State  a  large  sphere  of  activity  for 
its  natural  functions  and  assigned  to  it  considerable 
control  in  Church  administration  (see  Polity,  IV., 
§  2).  Calvin  provided  for  a  theocracy  by  which 
the  demands  and  forms  of  civil  life  should  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  exact  standards  of 
Christian  ethics,  proclaimed  by  an  independently 
organized  Church  acting  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
Bible.  The  various  elements  of  Calvinistic  the- 
ology, its  theory  of  predestination  and  grace,  were 
brought  into  practical  application  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  the  State.  But  the  political 
conception  of  Calvinism  was  aristocratic.  It 
thought  of  the  Church  as  the  fellowship  of  the  pre- 
destinated who  were  to  bear  sway  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  Ufe;  the  Bible  in  all  its  details  was  the 
standard  of  ethical  conduct,  not  simply  a  source 
of  grace  and  guide  to  penitence.  Calvinism  was 
not  content  with  the  small  sphere  of  Lutheran- 
ism  in  directing  the  moral  conduct  and  ethical  as- 
pirations of  the  individual  citizen,  it  attacked  also 
directly  the  control  of  important  ecclesiastical 
functions  by  the  State  authorities.  The  State 
indeed  was  bound  to  maintain  order  and  exe- 
cute law,  and  also  by  divine  and  natural  right  it 
had  to  maintain  Biblical  truth  and  Scriptural  or- 
dinances within  its  territory.    If  it  failed  to  do  this 


the  society  of  the  elect  had  the  right  of  revolt,  aod 
this  right  was  exercised  in  the  wars  of  the  Hugu^ 
nots  and  of  the  Netherland  Reformers.     The  Chris- 
tian   people    were    sovereign,    and    the    Christian 
democracy  was  the  supreme  court  of  appeal.    This 
was  a  very  different  principle  from  the  Lutheran 
conservatism  with  its  principles  of  practical  pas- 
sive obedience  and  its  inconsistent  distinction  be- 
tween the  Church  with  its  guidance  of  the  indinduai 
and  the  State  with  its  right  to  carry  out  measures 
of  general  utility.    With  Calvin  Church  and  State 
worked  together  to  establish   the  Scriptural  social 
order.    So  one  of  the  crucial  sta.ges  in  the  spiritual 
development  of  modern  times  is  reformed  teachini: 
and  practise  in  ethics  and  politics  and  in  the  const nl^ 
tion  of  state  and  society.     (Cf.  M.  Schneckenbur^r, 
Vergleichende  DarsteUung  des  lutherischen  untl  r^ar- 
mierien  LehrbegriffeSy  Stuttgart,  1855;   Elster,  Calrin 
als  Staaismaniif  GeseUgeber  und  NcUionalokonom,  in 
Jahrbucher  fur    NationcUdkonamie    und    Siatittik, 
1878;  W.  Walker,  John  Calvin,  chap,  x..  New  York, 
1906.) 

This  system  found  realization  in  England  on  a 
different  ground  from  that  in  any  other  country,  for 
there  was  a  monarchy  struggling  for  absolutism,  a 

church  catholicizing  in  tendency,  both 

6.  English  set  over  against  a  parliamentary  sys- 

Ethics      tem  standing  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 

Under      pie  and  a  popular  demand  for  a  purely 

Puritanism,  spiritual  ecclesiastical   system.     As  a 

result  there  came  about  a  dissolution 
of  the  old  historical  constitution.     Cromwell  and  his 
army  did  away  with  that  compromise  with  histor- 
ical institutions  which  prevailed  on  the  continent, 
and  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  real  Christian 
state  on  a  revolutionary  basis.    Scotch  and  French 
Huguenot  influences  combined  with  the  theory  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  natural  law  to  make 
up  Puritanism.     The  most  radical   religious  ideas, 
the  desire  for  autonomy,  the  claim  for  toleration, 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  found 
a  home  in  Cromwell's  army.     Some  of  these  ideas 
are  due  to  continental  influences,   to  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  others.    A  considerable  mystical  element 
was  also  present  among  the  armed  supporters  of 
the  Commonwealth.    They  were  desirous  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  freedom  in  dogma  and  worship,  but 
their  moral  idea  was  meant  to  be  strictly  and  abso- 
lutely maintained.    So  far  as  Christian  society  went 
Church  and  State  had  a  common  aim,  the  erection 
of    a  Christian  conunonwealth   where    the    pious 
minority  would  be  in  control.    The  new  s>'stem  was 
to  be  built  on  the  basis  of  specific  English  tradi- 
tions, and  it  held  to  the  old  English  idea  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  Christian  state.      Its  special 
marks  are   religious  and   ecclesiastical   autonomy, 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  puritanical  strict  moral- 
ity, a  continental  policy  based  on  uniting  the  Prot- 
estants and  opposing  Roman  Catholics,  popularizing 
and  Christianizing  law  and  justice.      The  experi- 
ment lasted  only  a  short  time  and  failed  because  of 
its  impracticability,  since  it  not  only  destroyed  the 
existing   church   oiganization    but   also   conflicted 
with  the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals.     The 
gains  made  by  the  Commonwealth  could  be  main- 
tained in  succeeding  periods  only  by  treating  the 
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idea  of  church  autonomy  as  entirely  distinct  from 
the  idea  of  political  freedom.  The  two  spheres,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  had  to  be  isolated  from 
one  another.  As  to  the  moral  ideal  of  Puritanism, 
it  had  massed  together  State  and  law,  war  and 
politics,  properly  and  trade,  trying  to  control  them 
and  the  individual  in  his  private  life  through  the 
conception  of  a  God-serving  and  God-fearing  peo- 
ple. But  the  leaders  of  Puritanism  soon  realize<l 
that  these  various  elements  could  not  be  develope<i 
in  such  a  combination.  Cromwell  became  an  op- 
portunist and  gave  up  his  idealistic  religious  inter- 
national policy  for  a  realistic  commercial  policy. 
Milton  allowed  that  true  Christian  morality  could 
be  practised  only  by  the  select  few,  not  by  the 
whole  people.  Among  the  masses  the  problem 
was  solved  in  quite  a  different  way.  There  the  va- 
rious religious  convictions  led  to  the  foundation  of 
numerous  sects,  some  with  extravagant  political 
ideals  like  those  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  (q.v.), 
or  like  those  of  the  Quakers  and  Ranters,  who  were 
indifferent  to  political  forms  and  secular  ordinances. 
In  this  confusion  there  came  a  severe  crisis  to  a 
purely  Christian  ethics.  Traditional  elements  had 
to  be  sacrificed,  ethical  problems  in  their  practical 
shape  were  reconsidered,  and,  in  the  Restoration, 
the  ethical  consciousness  was  investigated  object- 
ively and  scientifically,  Christian  and  secular  aims 
were  surveyed  under  new  relations,  and  the  oppo- 
sition, combination,  or  compromise  between  the 
two  was  treated  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 
(Cf.  on  this  section  the  literature  under  Cromwell, 
Oliver;  and  Puritanism.) 

This  scientific  reconstruction  of  ethics  depends 
first  of  all  on  a  psychological  analysis  which  leaves 
aside  all  metaphysical  assumptions  of  the  essence 
of  the  soul  and  the  action  of  God  upon 
7.  The  it,  and  devotes  itself  to  discovering 
New  Pay-  the  laws  of  its  own  action  and  nature 
chological  from  a  study  and  classification  of  its 
Basis.  peculiar  processes.  This  marks  a  dis- 
tinct separation  from  the  old  theologi- 
zing ethics.  Psychological  analysis  of  a  sort  entirely 
different  from  its  form  in  the  scholastic  theolog- 
ical system  assimies  the  chief  r61e,  different,  too, 
from  the  old  psychology,  which  was  a  compromise 
l)etween  the  religious  language  of  the  Bible  and  the 
.scientific  psychology  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  old 
system  insisted  on  the  eternal  worth,  the  unity, 
and  the  isolation  of  the  soul  from  things  of  sense; 
transcendent  causes  were  introduced  as  its  influ- 
ences— God,  angels,  and  demons — ^just  as  all  ex- 
traordinary natural  processes  were  referred  to  the 
immediate  activity  of  divine  or  diabolic  power. 
This  naive  psychological  supematuralism  had  been 
transmitte<l  as  a  part  of  the  traditional  system  of 
revelation,  which  worked  upon  the  soul  in  a  miracu- 
lous way  through  its  association  with  the  means 
of  revelation  in  the  sacraments  and  ecclesiastical 
ordinances.  Ancient  psychology  was  brought  in  as 
its  support,  and  place  was  made  for  immanent  psy- 
chological explanation,  which,  however,  played  a 
very  subordinate  r61e.  The  chief  concern  of  both 
Roman  and  Protestant  ethics  was  with  the  proc- 
esses of  salvation,  and  revelation  and  the  power  of 
grace.    The  opposition  to  this  system  started  back 


as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century.  It  had  two  sources, 
the  Stoic  study  of  the  emotions  and  temperament 
and  the  free  poetical  and  artistic  analysis  of  man 
as  found  in  the  literature  and  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance. It  ended  in  the  principle  of  universal  psy- 
chological analysis,  base<l  on  historic  induction 
and  supportwl  by  the  achievements  in  the  study 
of  nature.  Especially  original  in  this  resj)ect  is 
Machiavelli,  with  his  psychological  analysis,  his 
historical  comparison,  and  his  empirical  generaliza- 
tion. Men  like  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Malebranche, 
and  Bayle  contributed  also  by  their  study  of  the 
emotions  and  passions.  But  the  chief  impulse  came 
from  Hobbes,  the  founder  of  a  purely  psycholog- 
ical analysis,  intended  to  build  up  an  original  con- 
ception of  morality.  Along  with  Hobbes  must  be 
placed  Spinoza,  the  creator  of  the  mechanical 
method  of  treating  the  emotions  and  passions. 
These  were  the  tendencies  that  were  popularized 
by  English  thinkers.  One  of  the  effects  of  this 
method  was  a  cliange  in  the  view  of  history.  The 
matter  of  history  had  been  studied  only  in  relation 
to  conceptions  about  the  character  and  purpose  of 
a  world  derived  from  the  revelation  of  the  Church 
and  the  Bible.  A  causal  determination  of  facts  in 
themselves  had  not  been  attempted;  but  with  this 
new  view  of  psychology  there  came  a  causal  ex- 
planation of  liistory,  with  its  study  of  historical 
characters  on  the  basis  of  psychological  analysis. 
Nothing  consistent  could  be  achieved  here,  however, 
unless  there  were  a  new  foundation  of  ethical  rules 
inductively  derived  from  social  and  historical  facts. 
This  was  really  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
consensus  of  mankind  acknowledged  to  be  valid 
by  theological  ethics.  So  there  came  from  this 
psychological  foundation  a  so-called  natural  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  sciences,  in  which  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  the  most  original  work,  just  as 
the  seventeenth  century  holds  the  first  place  in  sci- 
entific analysis  of  the  natural  sciences.  Even  when 
a  distinction  was  made  between  natural  and  su- 
pematurally  caused  processes,  the  fixed  point  of 
departure  was  the  results  of  psychological  analysis 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  regularity  and  nor- 
mality in  the  phenomena  under  review.  Morality 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  grace,  the 
moral  law  was  no  longer  identified  with  the  revealed 
law.  All  of  the  old  dogmatic  scholastic  problems 
either  disappeared  or  became  of  subordinate  inter- 
est, and  an  entirely  new  set  of  fundamental  prob- 
lems were  treated  as  of  primary  importance. 

First  in  order  came  psychogenetic  problems.    In 
these  are  discussed  the  sources  of  moral  phenomena, 
whether  they  have  grounds  outside  of  their  own 
sphere,  as  utilitarianism  declares;    or 
8.  ProbleinB  whether  their  source  is  exclusive  and 
Presented,  independent,  according  to  the  stand- 
point of  idealistic  intuitionism.  This  is 
a  crucial  question  for  Christian  morality  as  a  whole; 
all  others,  such  as  the  connection  of  morality  with 
grace  and  its  dependence  on  revelation,  are  con- 
cerned   ultimately    with    this.      Another    primary 
classification  arises  from  the  question  of  determi- 
nism;   not  determinism  in  the  old  sense  of  divine 
predestination,  but  that  scheme  which  brings  moral- 
ity within  a  fixed  causal  nexus  of  psychological  laws. 
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Determinism  seems  to  destroy  the  value  of  ethics 
altogether,  while  indeterminism  may  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  recognition  of  grace.  There  is 
bound  to  come  up  also  the  principle  of  autonomy, 
that  is,  whether  conduct  is  necessarily  subordinated 
to  the  principles  of  rational  insight  or  to  the  effects 
of  psychological  motives.  From  this  point  of  view, 
ail  individuals  stand  alike.  It  is  really  an  applica- 
tion of  the  convictions  of  political  equality  and 
ecclesiastical  toleration,  as  they  were  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  next 
problem  is  concerned  with  the  relation  of  morality 
and  religion.  Under  the  older  system  they  were 
identical;  no  true  morality  was  possible  without 
faith.  The  new  point  of  view  was  to  treat  religion 
as  a  kind  of  by-product,  a  special  modification  of  a 
common  natural  morality.  Religion  itself  became 
the  subject  of  psychological  analysis.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  necessary  relation  between  divine 
sanction  or  the  fate  of  man  in  the  next  world  and 
man's  striving  and  willing  in  this.  Finally,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  a  formulation  of  the 
content  of  the  moral  law  as  a  psychological  prin- 
ciple in  such  a  way  that  its  obligations  could  be 
established  as  ultimate  derivatives  from  the  prin- 
ciples above  classified  and  analyzed.  If  the  Bib- 
lical standards  were  abandoned  as  necessarily  au- 
thoritative, in  wliat  way  could  Christian  ethics  be 
brought  into  relation  with  tliis  general  analysis 
outlined  above?  The  problem  was  finally  solved  by 
turning  over  the  discussion  of  Christian  ethics  to 
theology,  although  at  first  the  general  formulation 
of  moral  ideas  was  certainly  influenced  by  Christian 
types  of  thought.  But  these  attempts  were  unsat- 
isfactory, old  scholastic  conceptions  were  seen  to 
lack  clearness,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
removal  of  extraneous  elements  from  the  moral 
idea,  the  more  its  autonomy  became  plain  and  in- 
dependent by  right.  These  were  the  problems 
which  the  political  and  social  condition  of  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  forced  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  thought  and  discussion,  as  th6y  are  rep- 
resented in  the  speculations  of  Hobbes,  the  ideas  of 
the  Levellers  (q.v.),  and  the  practical  program  of 
the  Erastians  (see  Erastus,  Thomas, Erastian ism). 
III.  Specific  Contributions:  It  was  Hobbes  (q.v.; 
and  see  Deism,  I.,  §  2),  writing  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  and  Italian  Renaissance,  who  op- 
posed the  practical  workings  of  the 
I.  Hobbes  Reformed  independent  ideal,  the  rig- 
and  Man-  oristic  spiritualism  of  their  Christian 
deville.  social  order,  and  tried  to  found  moral- 
ity on  a  purely  sensualistic  basis.  His 
political  ideal  of  the  State  was  that  of  Machiavelli, 
and  the  weapons  he  employed  against  spiritual- 
ism were  the  sensualistic  ideas  of  Pierre  Gassendi 
(q.v.).  But  the  whole  structure  of  his  thought 
is  based  on  keen  jjsychological  analysis.  He 
accomplished  a  complete  and  radical  revolution 
in  ethics,  finding  the  source  of  the  moral  law 
in  the  secular  sphere.  The  law  of  nature  and 
divine  law  he  interprets  in  an  entirely  novel  way. 
The  law  of  nature  is  differentiated  from  natural 
law,  which  by  itself  implies  a  primitive  war  of 
all  against  all.  The  law  of  nature  is  maintained 
l)ecause    man's   interests   demand   it.     The   abso- 


lute State  which  comes  into  existence  through 
its  operation  has  also  the  right  to  establish  the 
true  religion,  for  the  divine  law  has  also  its  ^^nc- 
tions  from  the  existence  of  that  absolute  politi- 
cal system  which  man,  coming  out  of  his  orig- 
inal confusion  and  discord,  discovers  as  the  sole 
condition  of  his  social  existence.  Hobbes  brings 
Christianity  into  full  conformity  with  his  absolute 
State.  The  State  decides  w^hat  form  of  Christianity 
shall  be  adopted  by  its  subjects;  even  heathen 
states  have  the  right  of  maintaining  untrue  relig- 
ions for  the  sake  of  conunon  welfare,  and  must  not 
be  resisted  on  this  account.  Hobbes'  originality 
consists  in  his  concentration  on  secular  interests, 
his  psychological  analysis,  and  his  introduction  of 
historical  illustrations  into  his  system.  Mandeville 
(1670-1733;  see  Deism,  I.,  §  8)  is  important  as  at- 
tempting to  show  that  moral  conceptions  are  arti- 
fici^  creations  intended  to  hold  the  mass  of  people 
in  subjection,  and  from  his  ai^guments  that  the 
specific  ideas  of  Christian  ethics  can  not  be  acconi- 
modated  to  political,  social,  commercial  needs. 

In  the  Restoration  there  was  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  sensualism  and  nominalism  of  Hobbes, 
showing  itself  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  neces- 
sity and  the  apriority  of  moral  ideas  by  metaphjuiw, 
and  more  particularly  the  metaphysics 

2.  Cam-     of  Platonism.     This  was  the  work  of 
bridge      the  Cambridge  school  (see  Cambridge 

School,      Platonists)   which   allied    itself  ^ith 
Cudworth,  Anglican   rationalism     and    Arminian- 
More,  and  ism  and  was  antagonistic  to  Calvims- 
Cumberland.  tic  positivism  and  rigorism.     The  law 
of  nature  is  completed,   according  to 
this  school,  in  the  divine  law\  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
necessary  element  of  ethics  and  the  impossibility 
of  a  purely  psychological  foundation.     The  head  of 
the  school  was  Cudworth   (q.v.),    who,    like  Kant 
and  Plato,  insisted  upon  the  absolute  character  of 
morality.    He  asks  whether  the  mind  as  the  source 
of  all  necessary  truth  is  the  first  factor  and  the  ex- 
perience of  sense,  the  simple  material  of  mind,  is 
the  second;   or  whether  the  reverse  is  true,  so  that 
the  spiritual  and  the  necessary  must   be  derived 
from  the  accidental  and  occasional.      He  himself, 
of  course,  defends  the  necessariness  of  ethical  ideas 
on  the  basis  of  the  eternally  necessary  relations  of 
minds  to  one  another,  which  relation  is  based  ulti- 
mately on  God  and  is,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  re- 
flected from   the  conceptually  necessary  in  God's 
mind  to  the  mind  of  man.    Henry  More  (q.v.)  intro- 
duces the  element  of  psychological  analysis,  apply- 
ing it  to  the  feelings  and  emotions,  and  combining 
morality  with  the  happiness  of  the  whole  community 
and  the  individual  member.    It  is  in  what  he  calls 
the  '*  boniform  faculty  "  that  he  finds  the  special 
sphere  for  the  moral  principles.    The  coincidence  of 
happiness  with  moral  conduct  follows  from  the  di- 
vine plan  of  the  world.  Richard  Cumberland  (1631- 
1718),    whose   special   interest    lay    in    contesting 
Hobbes'  view  of  the  original  condition    of  man, 
shows  the  a  priori  character  of  the  moral  demands 
by  proving  that  the  faithful  maintenance  of  Hobbes' 
contract  between  the  individual  and  the  State  de- 
pends on  a  previously  existing  moral  element.    The 
operations  and  processes  of  sense  only  bring  out 
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some  latent  element,  while  the  coincidenoe  of  hap- 
piness with  morality  is  teleological.  Good-will,  love 
of  one's  neighbor,  altruism,  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  work  in  and  for  the  common  weal. 

Rolatfxl    to    the    Cambridge    school    is   Samuel 

Clarke  (q.v.),  who  accepts  an  absolute  standard  for 

all  positive  laws.    Moral  distinctions  are  therefore 

not  accidental ;   the  standard  which  is 

3.  Clarke,   represented    in    the   typical    ideas   of 
Hartley,     the  good,  the  righteous,   the  truthful, 

and  Price,  and  so  on,  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
plain  man,  come  from  the  necessary 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  world,  themselves 
all  arising  like  mathematical  relations  from  the  idea 
of  the  whole,  which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  the 
will  of  God.  The  above  relations  are  assumed  to 
be  normal  because  the  welfare  and  maintenance  of 
the  whole  depends  upon  them.  On  this  law  of 
nature  is  based  both  positive  human  law  and  posi- 
tive divine  law,  the  latter  bringing  the  completion 
of  happiness  through  the  idea  of  immortality.  David 
Hartley  (1705-57)  derives  from  an  original  self- 
love  the  moral  judgment  in  its  objective  shape; 
obligations  associated  with  commands  apart  from 
the  individual  have  the  immediateness  of  an  in- 
stinct. These  different  products  of  the  psycholog- 
ical process  are  parts  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  purpose  in  man,  hence  the  moral  law  has  a 
divine  necessary  character,  representing  a  deter- 
ministic pantheism.  Richard  Price  (1723-91) 
represents  the  defense  of  the  intuitional  character 
of  the  moral  judgments  of  approval  and  disap- 
proval. What  originally  is  confused  in  instinct  is 
clarified  by  thought.  These  judgments  do  not  stand 
for  considerations  of  interest,  are  quite  distinct  from 
any  sensuous  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  rest  ultimately 
on  the  system  of  values  established  in  the  divine 
mind.  This  rationalizing  Christian  ethics  aimed  to 
establish  the  derivation  of  individual  and  social 
moral  ideas  from  the  presence  of  God  in  man's  soul. 
It  recognized  no  distinction  between  religious  and 
secular  aims,  and  had  no  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  grace  and  original  sin,  but 
the  coincidence  in  the  next  world  of  moral  worth 
and  happiness  was  brought  out.  The  autonomy 
and  divine  nature  of  moral  law  was  not  brought 
into  connection  with  the  acts  or  facts  of  individual 
social  life.  These  thinkers  were  not  concerned  with 
the  erection  of  a  Christian  state  nor  the  separation 
between  a  religious  morality  and  the  morality  of  man 
as  citizen  and  subject  of  law. 

Against  such  a  priori  idealistic  theories,   John 
Locke  (see  Deism,  I.,  §  4)  worked  out  his  a  pos- 
teriori sensualistic  system,  opposed  by  his  philoso- 
phy all  innate  ideas,  making  the  foundation  as  well 
for  ethics  as  for  knowledge  the  inves- 

4.  John  tigation  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
Locke,  experience,  viz.,  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  pain  and  the  power  of  reflection. 
There  was  no  criterion,  according  to  him,  of  intuitive 
knowledge;  this  was  proved  by  the  great  variety  of 
ethical  ideas  in  the  field  of  ethnography  and  his- 
tory. On  the  simplest  elements  of  consciousness  he 
based  his  principles  of  conduct.  It  is  this  common 
and  simple  basis  that  gives  the  character  of  ne- 
cessity to  morality.    The  law  of  nature  is  only  an 


abstraction  from  the  acts  of  men  directed  toward 
happiness.  But  moral  law  depends  on  a  positive 
legislative  will,  adding  pleasure  and  pain  to  the 
fulfilment  of  these  commands  and  requiting  them 
by  punishment  and  reward.  In  this  way  the  divine 
law  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  is  introduced  into  his 
system  as  holding  the  supreme  place,  and  after  that 
the  law  of  civil  society  in  the  State  and  in  justice, 
with  its  ordinances  resting  expressly  or  uncon- 
sciously on  a  social  contract.  A  third  type  of  law, 
Ijring  outside  of  both  of  these  two,  is  developed 
from  the  free  intercourse  and  judgment  of  society, 
having  its  sanction  in  public  opinion  and  its  motive 
in  social  respect.  These  are  the  chief  rules  of  hu- 
man action,  because  the  highest  attainment  of  hap- 
piness comes  through  their  pursuit;  they  corre- 
spond with  the  law  of  nature,  and  harmonize  with 
the  revealed  law  of  God;  they  represent  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  law  of  the  State  secures  social 
welfare;  they  stand  for  the  principles  by  which 
public  opinion  reaches  its  clearest  form.  The  State 
law  aims  at  the  union  of  the  religious  and  political 
autonomy  of  the  individual  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  while  the  other  two  types  of  law  require 
self-control  and  benevolence.  In  Locke's  system 
the  Christian  character  of  morality  is  preserved, 
but  it  has  a  very  loose  relation  to  the  fundamental 
basis  of  his  thought.  It  comes  into  view  chiefly  in 
his  discussion  of  tolerance,  the  freedom  of  the 
Church,  and  the  political  freedom  of  the  individual. 
But  Locke's  ethics  was  the  point  of  departure  for 
two  movements,  one  which  further  reduced  the  re- 
ligious element  of  Deism  (q.v.)  contained  in  it, 
while  on  the  other  side  he  was  appealed  to  by  the 
anti-deists  who  established  a  system  of  utility  and 
ethical  law  characterized  by  rational  supernatural 
elements  (William  Warburton,  1698-1779,  and 
William  Paley,  1743-1805,  qq.v.).  But  after  all,  in 
deism  the  chief  point  was  its  criticism  of  positive 
religion,  rather  than  its  ethical  teaching;  nor  can 
any  real  progress  be  shown  by  the  opponents  of 
deism,  in  their  combination  of  a  natural  and  rational 
with  a  supernatural  eudemonism.  The  greatness 
of  Locke's  work  consists  in  his  denial  of  innate  ideas 
and  in  his  establishment  of  moral  rules  adequate  to 
the  manifold  examples  of  historical  morality.  He 
widened  the  sphere  of  ethics  also  by  making  a  place 
for  political  and  social  morality.  The  practical 
side  of  his  teaching  made  him  popular  in  England, 
although  in  appreciating  the  true  character  of 
ethical  study,  he  was  less  profound  than  the  Cam- 
bridge school. 

The  separation  of  this  sensualistic  empiristic 
eudemonism  from  Christian  ethics  was  made  more 
complete  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  (see  Deism,  I.,  §  8), 
who  handled  the  subject  as  a  kind  of  arithmetic  of 

the  feelings.     His  work  shows  the  es- 

5.  Shaftes-  thetic  standpoint  of  ancient  times  and 

bury,  But-  the  Renaissance,  especially  as  he  re- 

ler,  and     produces  many  Stoic  points  of  view. 

Hutcheson.  He    opposes    the    rationalism    of   the 

Cambridge  school,  and  rejects  the 
place  accorded  to  reflection  by  Locke.  Man  ap- 
proves the  altruistic  impulses  and  feelings  that 
tend  to  social  progress  in  the  State  and  society,  and 
disapproves  whatever  disturbs  the  harmony  of  so- 
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ciety  or  of  his  own  nature.  Ethics  assumes  the 
harmony,  internal  and  external,  between  nature 
and  man.  But  there  is  no  connection  in  the  system 
cither  ethically  or  metaphysically  with  positive  re- 
ligion. The  power  of  reflection  and  the  content  of 
consciousness  were  clearly  and  powerfully  analyzed 
by  BLshop  Joseph  Butler  (q.v.).  The  natural  im- 
pulses, the  feelings  of  self-love  and  benevolence,  are 
distinguished  by  the  different  objects  to  which  they 
are  referred.  Moral  judgments  arise  only  after  re- 
flection has  established  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  their  place  in  the  economy  and  constitu- 
tion of  man.  From  these  thoughts  arises  the  au- 
thority of  conscience,  which  acts  as  a  governor  over 
the  interplay  of  the  feelings.  The  central  idea  of 
the  conscience  is  love  to  one's  neighbor,  or  the  ideal 
of  the  harmony  of  society  as  a  whole,  in  which  the 
individual  ego  forms  a  part.  The  idea  of  God  is 
included  in  the  idea  of  morality,  but  the  power  of 
morality  is  strengthened  by  revelation  and  salva- 
tion as  developed  in  Christianity.  Locke  practically 
kept  the  field  in  England,  Shaftesbury  influenced 
both  German  and  Scottish  thought.  The  purely 
human  basis  of  his  s3rRtem  was  never  recognized  in 
England,  or  in  any  case  it  received  narrow  limita- 
tions and  applications.  At  the  head  of  the  Scotch 
school  stands  Francis  Hutcheson  (1694-1746),  with 
his  development  of  the  life  of  the  soul  from  the 
principle  of  self-love.  He  distinguishes  moral  prin- 
ciples from  sensual  feeling.  An  instinctive  tend- 
ency admires  benevolence  wherever  it  is  seen,  and 
man's  conduct  is  controlled  by  this  feeling  of  ad- 
miration. The  approval  of  altruistic  acts  is  seen 
by  further  reflection  not  to  exclude  a  just  type  of 
self-love.  This  reflection  is  worked  out  in  a  casuis- 
tical and  mathematical  formulation  of  moral  judg- 
ments in  general,  on  which  family  life,  private  life, 
the  society,  and  the  State  are  ordered.  By  the  same 
standard  historical  diversities  in  morality  are  ac- 
counted for.  There  is  no  difference  in  feeling  itself, 
variations  are  produced  solely  by  reflection  on  the 
feeling,  or  the  conquest  of  the  moral  sense  through 
egoistic  passions. 

It  is  this  intuitive  moral  sense  that  David  Hume 
oppa<3es  (q.v.;  and  see  Deism,  I.,  §  8).     As  an  em- 
piricist he  desires  to  introduce  nothing  except  the 
sensations  and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain  for 
the  establishment  of  moral  principles.     Imagina- 
tion, S3rmpathy,  association,  habit,  and 
6.  Hume    custom  are  the  foundation  of  all  eth- 
and  Adam  ical   acts  and  judgments.     Man   can 
Smith.      place  himself  in  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  action  of  others  even  when 
that  action  does  not  personally  concern  him,  and 
can  arrive  at  an  average  conception  of  the  kind  of 
action   that   benefits  the  individual  and  society. 
This  attains  the  character  of  an  objective  ideal 
which  he  uses  as  a  standard  for  his  own  conduct. 
A  common  norm  is  thus  attained  for  all  types  of 
conduct.     By   education,    culture,    tradition,  and 
positive  law,  this  ideal  has  an  objective  power, 
either  as  law  or  in  the  instinct  of  conscience;    its 
origin  is  forgotten.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  sym- 
pathy does  not  aim  at  the  satisfaction  of  common 
self-love  as  such,  but  at  attaining  what  is  useful  to 


men  as  a  whole.  So  Hume  ends  with  the  humai.it v 
idea  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  morality  takes  on  a 
utilitarian  character.  Hume's  system  ha.s  nothing 
to  do  with  positive  religion  or  Christianity,  for  mo- 
rality is  destroyed  by  superstition;  theism  or  par- 
theism  would  form  a  better  combination  with  it 
Hume's  theory  of  sympathy  was  further  developoii 
and  applied  by  Adam  Smith  (1723-90;,  who  nutie 
the  foundation  of  society  enlightened  self-interest. 
Ethics  constituted  only  one  part  of  a  whole:  the 
significance  and  action  of  ethics  on  that  whole  ha^i 
to  be  determined.  Moral  ideas  can  arise  onlv 
through  association  with  others.  By  reflect in<^  oq 
the  judgments  of  others  sympathetically,  th^re 
arises  the  idea  of  an  impartial  observer  sympathi- 
zing with  us  with  whom  we  also  can  sympathize; 
this  makes  up  the  corporate  common  conscious- 
ness, giving  a  necessary  character  to  morality.  The 
rules  for  man's  conduct  are  at  the  .same  time  the 
rules  for  attaining  happiness  and  the  harmony  of 
society.  Accordingly  ethics,  while  not  create  by 
considerations  of  happiness,  yet  has  its  power  in- 
creased by  being  brought  into  living  relation  with 
the  harmonious  organization  of  the  whole  of 
nature.  So  the  idea  of  sympathy  wa.s  trans- 
ferred to  the  sphere  of  social  psychology,  and  it? 
individual  basis  was  virtually  abandoned.  This 
social  philosophy  is  regarded  as  coinciding  with 
Christian  altruism. 

So  arose  the  conception  of  modern  scientific 
ethics.  Great  continental  teachers  such  a.s  Kant 
and  Schleiermacher  were  making  their  several  con- 
tributions, contemporaneous  with  the  progress  of 

English  ethical  thought.     But  the  im- 
7.  Results,  pulse  of  the  whole  current  came  from 

English  sources.  Through  the  effects 
on  theology,  a  new  religious  philosophy,  dependent 
on  moral  psychology,  came  into  existence.  Theo- 
logical ethics  was  established  as  a  new  form  of 
study,  made  independent  of  dogmatic  theology 
with  a  far  wider  sphere  of  interest  than  the  old; 
laying  down  the  lines  of  Christian  ethics  by  analyt- 
ical processes  without  sacrificing  supernatural  im- 
pulses, it  tried  to  unite  Christian  determination  of 
ethical  value,  originating  in  an  other- world liness, 
with  a  human  "  in-the-worldliness."  See  Ethics; 
Morality,  Moral  Law.  (E.  Troeltsch.) 
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MORALITIES.    See  Reugious  Dramas. 
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